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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  study  of  Homer  and  Virgil  being  considered  an 
essential  part  of  polite  education,  the  young  might,  it  was 
presumed,  derive  some  advantage  from  a  work  intended 
as  a  companion  to  those  poets.    The  author  has  endea- 
voured to  comprise,  in  the  following  pages,  the  more 
material  circumstances  relative  to  the  mythology,  reli- 
gious rites,  customs,  fables,  traditions,  authentic  history, 
and  geography  of  the  ancients.     A  judicious  execution  of 
this  design  would  present  a  great  variety  of  information, 
which  can  otherwise  not  be  attainable  but  by  laborious 
research,  and  by  reference  to  many  scarce  and  expensive 
publications.     The  author  has,  therefore,  spared  no  pains 
in  collecting  information  from  works  of  the  highest  au- 
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thoiity ;  excluding,  at  the  same  time,  whatever  excep- 
tionable language  incidentally  occurs  in  the  history  and 
mythology  of  the  classical  writers. 


A  very  copious  Index  ie  subjoined,  which  will  supply 
whatever  convenience  might  have  been  derived  if  this 
work  had  assumed  the  form  and  plan  of  a  Classical 
Dictionary. 
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BOOK  I. 

JXhe  ngvfcs  ptcfised  to  the  wtkltt  iaiKcatt  dw  liw  of  Um  potM  to  whidi  tbe?  mCrr.] 

1.]  Achilles  wmthmmmid  P«ieiu,  kia^ •rTbMMljr.wdori'hatif.oMeftUMt 

4eitic«.    !■  the  kiatory  of  Uie  IVojwi  war»  which  ••  Mtrihed  lo  VktjB,  a  CraCaa,  (wh« 

TmifaBied  Uamraeas  to  Tray.)  but  which  it  now  npiwai  Co  hovo  beoa  •  coBpoatiQi 

W  the  ISth  cemtarjf  it  io  afinaod  that  Tbrtio,  w  order  to  McortoiA  whether  her  chiMiM 

were  iMrtal,  either  iniwfwed  them  in  hoilisf  wtler,  or  throw  them  loto  iro.  Soao  of 

them  prriehcd  ;  ond  Acbilleo  woold  haere  thwed  the  mbm  lite,  had  ooC  Faiooi  ■■tchii 

hai  from  the  flomce.  belbio  any  port  of  hie  body  had  been  iBJatrd  hot  the  heel.     Tho 

■cutof  of  hie  firat  naiae  Pyrjpeof,  «*  aaTod  frooi  the  fiie,"  aecma  to  Ihvoor  this  traditioa, 

which,  oo  doubt,  had  its  fbuBdatkn  in  the  obtenrance  of  iobo  religiooa  liae,  paroliiff 

to  Thctift.      According   to  othen,   Achillet  waa  ao  belorrd  by  hia  aiother,  that  aho 

aoiriahed  bim  with  aaabroaia  bj  day.  and  enveloped  him  in  celeatiai  &fe  by  night ; 

mi  being  thrown  by  her  into  ire,  in  order  topariiy  him  from  whatever  nuvtal  pro- 

pci4tt  he  mighl  poaeem,  he  van  reacaed  from  hia  perilona  aituation  by  hia  father; 

aad,  M  waa  refaued  in  the  former  tradition,  hia  heel  only  receiTed  injuy.    Bat  it  ia  aa- 

Mrted  in  moio  popnfav  fiction,  that  Tbetia  pinngod  her  ion  into  tho  walera  of  t>ie  Styi, 

lad,  hj  that  ionnenaon,  rendered  the  whole  of  hia  body  invuloerable,  except  the  heel  by 

vtich  ibe  held  him.    The  care  of  hia  edncation  waa  confided  to  the  Centaur  Chiroa  (aeo 

CkDon)  and  to  Pbmniz,  (aoe  Pbmnii,  IK  ii.  ni.)  aoo  of  Alayntar,  Wing  of  Argoa.    Aa 

IWiia  ena  aware  of  the  onde  which  had  declared  that  be  ahoald  periah  in  the  Trojan 

«tr,  ilw  removed  him  privately  to  the  court  of  Lycomedee,  king  of  Scyroa,  where 

^  inomed  a  female  draaa,  and  the  name  of  Pynha.    It  had,  however,  alao  been  pre* 

^«te4  fay  Calchaa,  that  Troy  coaU  not  be  taken  wfthoat  the  aaaistnncc  of  Achillea. 

^  mothmycr,  having  made  known  the  retreat  of  the  prinoe,  Ulyaaea  iaunedialcly 

^"Bcaedfld  to  Scyroa ;  and  by  the  atinlagem  of  ofering  jewola  and  aima  to  aale,  onder 

^^igniae  of  a  aaercbanU  ancceeded  in  detecting  the  object  of  hia  aaarcli.    Achillea 

^^'Bytd  himarif  by  tho  eageraeaa  with  which  he  eeiaad  span  the  arma,  while  the  daaghtan 

flf  Ihe  Uag  directed  their  whole  attention  to  the  female  omamenta.    Achillea,  thua  dia- 

^^^tnd,  haatened  to  join  in  the  common  emiae  h*»*^  Troy.    Thia  fiction,  relative  to 

a  Men.  A 
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th*  concealment  of  Acbillet  in  the  court  of  Lycomedei,  is  unknown  to  Homer,  who  re- 
pnaenti  that  hero  as  proceeding  directly  to  the  Trojan  war  from  the  court  of  Peleus. 
He  ]fid  the  Thessalians,  under  the  various  denominations  of  Achaians,  Myrmidons, 
Hellenes,  &:c.  to  the  war  ;  his  empire  extending  from  ^tean  Trachin  and  the  river 
Sperchius,  as  far  as  the  Enipeus,  where  Pharsalus  is  situated,  and  thence  to  the 
Peneus.  When  the  Greeks  had  effected  their  landing  on  the  shores  of  Troas,  (see 
EVotesilaus,)  some  engagements  ensued,  in  which  the  respective  combatants  made  trial 
of  their  strength:  but  such  was  the  valuur  of  Achilles,  that  Hector  retreated  before 
him,  (II.  ix.  466.)  and  the  Trojans  shut  themselves  up  within  their  bulwarks.  From 
this  period,  till  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  no  action  of  importance  is  recorded :  the 
interval  was  occupied  in  mutual  preparation  for  attack  and  defence  ;  and  more  especially 
€Q  the  part  of  tlie  Greeks,  in  rendering  themselves  masters  of  several  of  the  towns  in 
Asia  Minor  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  Troy.  Among  these,  (according  to  Strabo,) 
Achilles  took  possession  of  Pedasus,  Zelia,  Adiastia,  Percote,  Arisba,  Abydos,  Chrysa, 
Cilia, Thebes,  Pityea,  and  Lymessus,  (II.  ir.  432.) ;  and  it  was  in  the  division  of  the  spoil, 
after  the  capture  of  the  last-mentioned  city,  that  those  dissensions  arose  between  him  and 
Agamemnon,  on  account  of  the  beautiful  Briseis,  which  ended  in  tlie  temporary  retire- 
ment of  Achilles  from  the  coalition.  Briseis  had  originally  fallen  to  the  lot  of  Achilles  : 
but  when  Calchas,  encouraged  by  his  assurance  of  protection,  had  ventured  to  attribute 
the  pestilence  which  then  desolated  the  Grecian  camp  to  Agamemnon's  detention  of 
Chryseis,  (see  Chryses,)  tlie  Grecian  king  evinced  his  resentment  at  this  privation,  by 
compelling  Achilles  t6  surrender  Briseis.  Achilles  resisted  every  persuasion  to  return  to 
the  field,  until  he  was  roused  to  action  and  revenge,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  Patro« 
das,  (see  Patroclus,)  when  a  reconciliation  was  effected  between  the  contending  chiefih 
and  the  captive  Briseis  (II.  zix.  264.)  was  restored.  Vulcan,  at  the  request  of  Thetis, 
fiUnicated  for  her  son  a  suit  of  invulnerable  armour,  (II.  xviii.  637.  &c.)  The  appearance  of 
Achilles  before  Troy  gave  new  vigour  to  the  Greeks.  After  many  acts  of  extraordiaarf 
vakmr,  he  slew  Hector,  the  bulwark  of  that  city,  and  dragged  his  body  thrice  round  the 
BOBument  of  Patrodns  (II.  xxiv.  36.),  or,  according  to  Virgil,  thrice  round  the  walls  of 
Troy,  (JEn,  i.  676.)  Having  thus  avenged  the  death  of  his  friend,  he  yielded  up,  to  the 
tears  and  entreaties  of  Priam,  the  mangled  corpse  of  his  son,  (II.  xxiv.  749.)  and 
grmted  a  truce  for  the  purpose  6f  enabling  the  Trojans  to  pay  funeral  honours  to  tha 
greatest  and  most  beloved  of  their  heroes. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  Achilles  are  variously  represented. 
The  greater  part  of  the  poets  aflRrm  that  Paris  killed  him  with  an  arrow,  by  the  aid  (£a« 
wu  00.)  or  cosunand  of  Apollo.  Horace  (Ode  iv.  6.)  ascribes  the  death  of  Achillea  to  the 
hand  of  Apollo  himself,  who  wounded  that  hero  in  his  heel.  The  anger  of  Apollo 
•gdnst  Achilles  is  ascribed  to  various  causes.  Apollo  (say  some)  was  offended  at  cW 
unworthy  manner  in  which  Achilles  had  treated  the  corpse  of  Hector.  Achilles  (mj 
others)  had  incorred  the  wrath  of  the  god  by  slaying  his  son  Tenes,  (see  Tenedos,)  tho 
reputed  offspring  of  Cycnus.  Some  writers  assert  that  Achilles  fell  on  the  day  tuhaa 
qnent  to  the  death  of  the  Trojan  chief ;  but  the  general  tradition  represents  haa  aa 
previously  slaying  Memnon,  Penthesilea,  and  Troilus.  The  spot  in  which  Achillea  Ml; 
ia  involved  in  the  same  contradictions,  as  are  the  cause  and  author  of  his  death.  SoBO 
writers  relate  that  he  was  slain  (in  consonance  with  Hector's  prophecy,  II.  xxii.  4ftS>) 
in  the  Sccan  gate,  while  rushing  into  the  city.  Dictys  and  Darea  narrate,  that  Achillw 
WIS  enamoured  of  Polyxena,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba;  and  that  being  !■• 
veigled  by  Priam,  under  the  hope  of  meeting  that  princess,  into  the  templo  of 
Thymbrcan  Apollo,  he  was  there  insidiously  slain.  The  ashes  of  Achillea  woio 
mingled  in  a  golden  um  with  those  of  Patroclus,  (Od.  xxiv.  OS — 116.)  and  a  magnifioMff 
«oaib  trrcted  to  hia  memory  at  Sigcum,  where  Thttb  caused  funeral  games  to  bo  cdo- 
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temtodialdikaMv:  tbtMwmaftvwwAiaBaallj  obtrrvtd.  bjr  •  dMntolllM  Omcte 
«r  DodoM.  It  k  Mid,  that  wHmt  tht  teJuag  of  Troy,  tlw  gbott  of  AduUc*  •ypiwii 
to  the  Gndu  ad  demaaded  of  thrm  PoIjwba,  who  was  accofdiofly  ncrificod  oa  kb 
toaab,  (£b.  m.  417.)  by  bia  ton  Naopcolevat  or  Pyrrfaoa.  Tha  aothar  of  tbaa  pciaca 
waa  Deidaaua,  (called  alao  Scyiiaa.)  a  daafbtor  of  LycoaMdea.  whom  Acbillca  bad  aiirnad 
while  at  tbo  ooait  of  that  BOBarcb.  Soioo  agea  aftar  tbc  Trojaft  war,  Alataadar.  ia  tfao 
pvogroa  af  bia  aaicb  iato  Pcnia,  offsitd  aachficoa  urn  tho  tomb  of  Acbiltcf  ;  and,  by 
tneh  czinoidiBary  bcnoim,  atteatcd  bit  adniraiioa  of  a  hno  wboae  food  foctana  it  bad 
boaa  ta  awet  wiib  a  friend  like  Patioclaa,  aad  a  poet  like  lloater  to  perpetuate  bit  fawa. 
Aawag  the  pivdictiaBa  aeatianed  by  Hoioar  rrlaCiva  to  Achillea  are  the  fuUowiaf  :^ 
that  ha  waa  to  re^  great  glarj  (II.  znii.  79.)  at  Troy,  bat  to  die  belora  iu  walla; 
tha^Troy  waa  not  (IL  srii.  47«.)  to  faU  by  hia  liaadt ;  that  while  be  waa  yet  aUva, 
tha  bnvcat  of  the  Myiaidoaa  waa  dooned  to  death,  the  aaaie  of  /^ifrtdaf  aot  baiaf 
(II.  aviij.  14.)  eapretaly  aeatiooed;  aad  that  bia  owa  death  wai  aooa  to  follow  that 
ai  Hector  (U.  uii.  451.)  The  aileacc,  however,  of  the  Greek  poet  upoa  ataay  othar 
tiaditioBa  aespectiaf  this  priace,  jaacifiea  the  preaomptioa  that  they  were  aot  gearrally 
preralantaithe  tine  be  wrote. 

Aonng  the  appeliatioaa  aader  which  Achillea  ia  geaerally  kaown,  are  the  foUowiag  :•* 

.£ACiDxay  fivB  bit  giaadfubcr  ifvaca*. 

.£jioiiiri,  from  jEanaia,  a  cooatry  which  afterwnda  acqaired  tlie  aame  of  Tbeaaaly* 

AapBToa,  the  tataoloMf  or  wmi :  bia  aame  at  Kpinu. 

LAaia«aca,from  JLarjaai  (called  alio  Creaiaste)  a  towa  of  Tbeiaaly,  which  alill  bean 

LiGYaos»  hit  irripnil  nimr 

Naaaivi,  from  bia  mother  Tbeti«,  ooe  of  the  .NVrridf. 
Purajta,  fnm  kk  fttber  Priraj. 
PBTBira,  from  bia  bSrtb-place  Pkfkia. 

1.]  GREECE.  The  feogiaphy  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Hoaier,  muit  be  wugbt  ia 
tha  poct'a  own  elegant  fiction,  or  actnal  deKription,  when  (U.  ii.  ftM.)  be  revicwa  the 
Gradaa  cbieftaiaa  aad  their  respective  forcea.  Greece,  to  called  by  us  from  tha 
Romaa  appellatioB  of  Graciii,  was  very  early  known  to  die  Egj-ptian  and  Pbm- 
aicimi  aavigaton ;  aad  aa  no  part  of  the  coontry  was  at  any  considerable  distance  from 
Cha  aaa,  the  whole  of  it  poasested  opportonities  for  ciTiliwUoa,  unenjoyed  by  tha 
of  Eoiopa.  AoMBg  the  nncertaia  traditioaa  relstire  to  the  Tarioof  boidea  of 
(a  term  appropriated  by  the  Grecian  writers  to  sU  people  who  were  not 
Graeka)wbo,  ia  the  bmmI  remote  times,  overran  the  country,  the  Pelasfri,  Apii,  I^legea, 
Hyaalea^  Aigivi,  Helleaea,  aad  Dok>pes,  are  enumerated  ;  hut  of  these,  the  Prlssgi  are 
by  Herodotas  and  other  ancient  authors,  to  have  been  tlie  first  peopio  thai 
powerful  ia  the  couaCry,  which  from  them  wss  called  Pelasgia.  Thr  Pelasgiaa 
(aea  Pelaagi,  11.  ii.  lOlR.)  may  be  traced  baik  into  Asia  and  Samothracia: 
aceosdiag  to  Herodotoa,  the>  were  the  first  also  that  invoked  tho  {!ods,  whose  worship 
had  beaaintiodocedinto  Greece  from  Egypt,  (see  Fable,)  under  the  names  by  which  they 
were  distiaguisbed  in  the  hitter  country.  Tlie  Greeks  were  droominaied  A)Mi,  aad  tlia 
eoantij  Apia,  from  Apit,  a  PeUsgian  chief,  who  first  crossed  Uie  Corintliian  gulf,  end, 
hj  ikaniijiiig  the  wild  beasti,  rendered  the  Peloponnesus  habiuble  for  man  :  Leleges, 
Leicz,  tlie  first  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  :  Ilyantcs,  from  Hya^,  one  of  the  kings  of 
Argivi,  from  Argui,  the  founder  of  the  city  Argos :  Hellenes,  from  llellca, 
(saa  of  Deocalion.)  a  king  of  IMithiotis ;  and  Dotopes,  from  Uolopia,  a  dittrict  of 
Gicacc  near  Moont  Pmdus.  Homer  applies  the  term  Achaians  to  the  Argives  and  all 
tha  people  of  the  north-eastern  coaat  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and  often  distinguishes  the 
whala  of  that  Peaiasala  from  the  rest  of  (vreece  by  iha  aame  of  Arhaian  Argos.    Fin 
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ft  mam  d«t«U«l  aeeoimt  of  Qntc;  tb«  rmdm  it  refirrsd  to  Adnu'  SwHwry  o 
Ooogn^hy  and  Hiitory;  Dr.  Butler'f  Sketch  of  Modem  and  Andent  Geopaphj ;  ant 
lOtfofd'a  Grecian  History,  vol.  1.  ch.  1.  aect.  1 — S. 

%—Hi9cenljf  GoddettJ]  Calliope,  Muse  of  heroic  poetry.    One  of  the  nine  Moeei 
danghter  of  Jopiter  and  Mnemoiyne.  (See  Muaee.) 

S.]  PLUTO,  a  son  of  Saturn  and  Ope,  to  whom  Jupiter,  in  his  diirision  of  the  raa 
appire  of  the  Titans,  assigned  the  dominion  of  Hell.    The  Gweks  were  accustomed  t 
cooflider  the  coaatriee  east  of  Greece  as  being  more  elevated  than  those  to  the  west  o 
that  country ;  and  they  thence  denominated  the  former  Heaven,  and  the  latter  Hell 
Under  this  perauaucn,  thoy  placed  the  kingdom  of  Plato  in  Italy  and  Spain ;  and  tha 
of  Jnpiter,  in  Greece,  where  Olympos  was  his  immediate  residence.    This  prevailinj 
opinion  of  the  aodents  it  confirmed  by  Dr.  Davis,  the  author  of  Celtic  Researchei 
"  As  the  whole  of  Europe  lay  directly  west  of  Asia,  it  was  overshadowed  by  the  darknea 
of  the  night,  when  the  morning  arose  upon  the  eastern  habitations  of  the  Noacbidc} 
and  the  evening  son  would  appear  to  descend,  in  its  progress  towards  the  wetten 
continent,  as  to  a  lower  sphcte.  Hence  the  poition  (Europe)  of  Japbeth,  or  Dis,  obtainei 
the  description  of  a  lower  region,  *  the  land  of  shades  and  of  night.' "    Pluto  has  beei 
sometimes  confounded  with  Plutos :  this  may  be  explained  by  recollecting,  that  Spain  wa 
anciently  reputed  to  abound  in  the  precious  metals,  and  that  Tartarus,  being  a  coimp 
tioa  prdbab^  of  Tartessua,  (an  island  joined  by  the  two  months  of  the  BsBtis,  now  ih 
Gnadalquiver,)  was  a  region  in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.    Some  suppose  that  his  dominion 
were  called  the  Infernal  Regions,  from  hie  having  been  the  first  who  obliged  hie  sub 
jects  to  labour  in  mines.    Others,  confounding  him  with  Serapis,  or  with  the  Sun,  imn 
gine,  tliat  the  severe  aspect  and  occupations  ascribed  to  Pluto,  denote  the  diminution  o 
light  and  heat  from  that  luminary  daring  the  winter  season :  or  else,  that  his  fiery  realm 
signify  the  central  fire  said  to  exist  within  the  earth,  and  to  be  the  animating  cause  o 
the  productions  of  nature.    He  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  ceremony  of  intermen 
of  the  dead,  and  was  therefore  denominated  the  God  of  Deaths  and  of  Funerals.    Proaer 
pine,  the  daco^ter  of  Ceres,  was  his  wife,  and  the  queen  of  HelL    Pluto  is  varional 
represented — often,  in  a  car,  carrying  off  Proserpine  to  his  kingdom  of  the  Inlierr 
Regions :  he  has  a  severe  countenance ;  a  dark  beard ;  occasionally  bears  on  his  be 
a  vast  like  that  of  Serapis:  hukeys  in  his  hand,  to  indicate,  that  whoever  enf 
Ida  kfngdon,  can  never  return ;   and  either  holds  a  fork  with  two  prongs,  deno' 
bis  wrath  againatthe  aools  of  the  wicked,  or  a  spear  or  sceptre,  with  which  he  welcc 
virtiioiu  sphrita  into  Elysium ;  the  latter  (as  symbolical  of  goodness  and  the  econoo 
FMvidenoe)  being  equally  the  attribute  of  all  the  divinitiea.    Pfaidar  describes  fa 
oondncting  the  shades  with  a  rod  like  that  of  Mercury ;  sometimea  aa  carrying  a  s 
which  he  once  employed,  at  the  entreaty  of  Jupiter,  to  deliver  Admetus  from  the 
vengeMice  of  Acaetas,  (see  Aloestis).    At  other  times  he  is  seated  -on  an  antic 
drawn  by  four  Mack  and  furious  horses,  to  which,  by  diffsreat  authofs,  the  fo 
Banea  are  assigned  t^Nonius,  JExnm,  Ovpfaneus,  Nycteos,  Alastor,  Ametheus,  j 
Abator,  and  Metheus.    In  some  reprsaentatioiis,  Pluto  appears,  with  Proaerpif 
left  hand,  seated  upon  a  throne  of  ebony  and  sulphur,  beneath  which  are  ^ 
of  the  livers  Lethe,  Cocy  tus,  Phlegetboo,  Acheron,  and  Styx,  while,  around 
the  Fates,  the  Furies,  the  Harpies,  and  the  dog  CeriMHis.    The  heiroet,  with 
bead  of  this  god  is  usually  covered,  was  fabricated  and  presented  to  him  1 
dope  during  the  war  between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  and  had  the  property 
iflg  its  wearer  invisible.    By  the  aid  of  this  piece  of  armour,  he  caaried  av 
pine;  and,  while  wearing  it,  the  name  of  Orcus  (dark)  wss  particularly 
kiflii.    This  helmet  was  worn  by  Minerva  in  her  attack  upon  Mars,  (IL  v.  1' 
the  inflexibility  of  Pluto  and  the  Infernal  deities,  few  temples  wf 
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dwir  hoBov ;  and  IW  wonUp  paid  to  them  wu  atCcadMi  with  ecnaiauM  cycnlrtad 
to  iacicaie  tbe  aw«  which  thej  inipirpd.  Plato  «m  adoivd  tt  Njru,  tt  Opni,  Md 
Tneme ;  and  at  PjU»  he  bad  a  temple  which  wat  opened  only  one*  a  yev,  and  Ulo 
which  none  hot  prieiu  were  auffered  to  enter.  Bat  be  wat  more  particalarljr  maiaiad 
in  Italj,  where  he  waa  daated  by  tlie  Rominii  aamnf^  their  eiKht  Dia  «i«rli.  (mc  IlaaM)^ 
PrieHa  called  CaVw^y  who  were  accutomrd  durmg  tiie  Mchicca  to  OBrover  their 
bead*,  and  pwnne  a  loleian  lilence,  were  appointml  to  oficiaie  at  hie  altan.  ftiaong 
the  aadent  Latin  natiottf.  homan  victisH  are  laiiJ  to  hare  been  anrirntlj  btTeted  to  iho 
infernal  powm ;  and  though  in  later  times  the  imnif ilatiun  of  black  hulU  anil  ihc «p  waa 
anbititated  for  tfaeie  harharona  ritea,  jet  we  ind,  that  the  roatom  of  drvoiuiji  crianab 
Co  Plato  waa  inititoted  bjr  Ronibln*,  and  fimctiird  ■moni;  the  llumani ;  aod  inaiancas 
ave  creo  tccorded  in  the  hiatory  of  that  rrpablicp  of  generals  who  voluntarily  aaciificod 
themaeWee,  for  the  porpote  of  prupitiating  the  favour  of  that  deity,  and  tliua  ■eraria^ 
eictoiy  to  their  troopa.  Tlic  MCiificoi  of  Pluto  were  always  ohirrvcd  in  the  night ;  and, 
eontriry  to  nsnalcnstom.  it  waa  deemed  nnlawfnl  for  the  piieata  or  people  to  eat  any  pnt 
of  the  oieied  animal.  The  cyprem  and  narriaiai  were  aai.red  to  hin,  aa  atao  whatever 
(Che  nomber  fva  being  of  this  character)  waa  conaidered  inaoffpicioaa ;  and,  of  tha 
porta  of  the  body,  (wcrj  one  of  which  wat  lacred  to  aone  divinity  ;  m.  the  head  to  Ju- 
piter, the  cyea  to  MiBerra  or  Cnpid,  the  cheit  to  Neptune,  the  ear  to  Mnemopyne,  ch« 
forehead  to  Genia8,the  kneea  lo  Mercj,  the  eje-hrowi  to  Junn,  tlie  llni;pra  to  Minerva, 
the  feet  to  Metcnry,  the  tight  hand  to  Faith,  &c.)  the  back  waa  cnDnecrated  to  l*1uto. 

Among  the  appeOationa  under  which  Pluto  ii  generally  known,  are  the  following  :— 

Anisirs,  Or.  faia  name  in  Latium.     It  ia  ezpreMivo  uf  Ike  gnrf, 

AcBLAaiva,  Gr.  froni  hia  aielaachefy  countenance. 

AoiaiLiir«,  Gr.  ezpreiHve  of  hia  alfracfiag  all  peopU  to  hia  empire. 

AocTf' .  'JT  Hfcetb«,  a  name  aaaigned  to  him  by  Pindar,  aa  to  one  who  reMlnrlf. 

ArnOMcar  l'ii*  ni.'nr-  :•*  probaUy  derived  fn»m  Pluto'a  having  br«*n  •nm^timea  con- 
feanded  with  a  king  of  ilil*  n  -me  amung  the  Moloaii,  wlioae daughter  Proserpine  Thescoa 
and  Pirithona  attempted  to  carry  uff.  (See  Theieua.) 

Altob,  LaL  from  9im,  to  nouriah. 

AMEXTart,  a  name  of  Plut>  amonii  the  Egyptiana.  Plutarrh  iafurm*  nv,  that  tho 
word  Amentkrt  baa  a  reference  to  the  diictrinfi  of  the  mt'teni|>a}clio«i8,  and  aii^niiea 
tkt  pitcf  rkkk  trivea  and  reettrtt;  on  the  belii  f  that  Mime  vaai  gulf  waa  aaiigned  aa  a 
raoeptade  to  tlie  aoola,  which  were  abtiut  to  animate  new  bodiea. 

AxiorsnavB,  Gr.  ur  the  aAera  god,  a  name  of  Pluto  in  thi*  myateriea  of  the  Cabiri : 
ho  waa  thrfe  repreaented  at  irif Jbeaf  kmr, 

Cmiorojtivi,  Gr.  i^/emvf,  a  name  a»aigned  to  him  by  Orpheoa  in  hia  hymn  to  tho 
Eojiienidea. 

CLTsrsua,  Gr.  rmevartf. 

Dif,  the  nana  iinder  which  he  wms  wnraliipped  by  the  fibula. 

EvavLirt,  Gr.  the  geaaeiff,  death  being  tlie  termination  of  htrnian  aorrowa. 

Fianova,  Lat.  from  Fekrmm^  tignifying  the  aacriticea  and  purifiratiuna  adopted  ia  funeral 
ritaa. 

Fa«  ALrt  Dm,  the  diiaMl  or  cruel  god. 

HADCfp  Ida  name  among  the  Greeka. 

Iah,  hi^  name  at  Garoa,  a  town  of  Ionia. 

LaCTCMy  hia  name  among  the  Sarmatians. 

LanTflY  TTTiaaL,  aerrrrfga  t/Tarfarafy  hia  .lame  in  Etruria. 

SfAirrga,or  |tbe  diminntiTa  of  Summamua,  an  Etruscan  epitlict.    (Sec  SuBmanaaf 

Jfairira,        i     below.) 

MoiaaoiTMy  Gr.  hii  Bamc  as  pMe  of  ikn  Fmia. 
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NxoxR  Dbvi,  bkuk  god,  his  •pitb«t  m  god  of  the  Infernal  Regiont.  -   - 

'  OpKETViy  Lat.  the  c«iiccaleif. 

.  Opbibus,  his  name  aa  the  l>lmdgod  among  the  Mesaenians :  it  was  derived  from  tlieir 
dedicating  certain  Aagura  to  him,  whom  they  deprived  of  aight  at  the  moment  of  tbab 
birth. 

'  Orcvi,  Gr«  aagntfying  oathi  ;  Pluto  being  the  avenger  of  the  perjured.  Orcna  it  oftaa 
vted  to  imply  the  Infernal  Regions. 

:  PoLTDEOMSMOS,  Gr.  ezpresaive  of  his  re«etttflf  tjuftsmmtiMlc/y  oU  persaiis  tale  Ala 
«aiftiY. 

PoaruLio,  Lat.  a  name  asaigned  to  him  by  Varro,  under  which  he  waa  worshipped  on 
the  shores  of  the  lake  Curtius,  firom  the  circumstance  of  the  earth's  having  opened  at 
tiiat  spot,  and  of  the  Aruspices  having  presumed  that  tlie  King  of  Death  thus  aakad 
kn  (poitvh,  I  ask,)  sacTi6ces. 

PaoruifDua  JupiT£B,  deiporloiPfr  Joiv,  from  his  being  sovereign  of  the  deep^  or 
{^/imMl  regions. 
•  QuxjRALis,  Lat.  from  qnUi,  rest. 

RvsoB,  Lat.  became  all  thinga  return  eventually  to  the  earth. 

Salutabis  Divys,  a  name  asaigned  to  him  when  he  restored  the  dead  to  life.  MThen- 
•ver  the  gpds  wiehed  to  re-animate  a  body,  Pluto  let  fall  some  drops  of  nectar  from  bin 
\m  upon  the  favoured  person :  this  may  account  for  his  being  sometimes  represantad 
vrith  an  inverted  rase. 

Satvbnius,  from  his  father  Saturn. 

SoRANus,  his  name  among  the  Sabines,  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him  on 'Mount 
Soracte. 

SrroiuSy  from  the  river  Sitfx. 

SuMMAMUs,  {romsammiis  maatifiii,  prince  of  the  dead. 

Tbllumo,  Lat.  a  name  derived  from  those  treasures  which  Pluto  possesses  in  the 
lecesses  of  the  earth.  Telluroo  denotes  (according  to  Varro)  the  creative  power  of  Um 
earth,  in  opposition  to  Tellus  the  prodacf  tee. 

Ubagus,  Lat.  expressive  of  his  power  over  fire, 
.  Vrovs,  Lat.  from  urgeo,  to  impel. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  this  god  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  are : 
;  The  grithf  god,  11.  it.  200. 

Ii^femal  Jove,  ib.  584. 

Ruihleu  king,  Xa.^i.  179. 

Stygian  Jove,  ib.  207.   (See  art.  Egypt,  for  further  remarks  upon  this  deity.) 

?•]  ATRIDES.  Agamemnon.  (See  Agamemnon.)  Thia  name  is  indiscriminately 
applied  to  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  as  being  deitended  from  Atreus. 

8. — Wm  qf  Jove.'\  "  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  of  reading  poeta,  interprets  Jupiter, 
in  this  place,  to  signify  Fate,  not  imagining  it  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  or  Jupiter,  to  contrive  or  practise  any  evil  against  men.  Eustathiua  makea 
(will)  here  to  refer  to  the  promise  which  Jupiter  gave  to  Thetis,  that  he  would  honour 
her  son  by  siding  with  Troy,  while  he  should  be  absent.  But  to  reconcile  these  two  opi- 
nions, perhaps  the  meaning  may  be,  that  when  Fate  had  decreed  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  Jupiter,  having  the  power  of  incidents  to  bring  it  to  pass,  fulfilled  that  decree  by 
providing  means  for  it.  So  that  the  worda  may  thua  specify  the  time  of  action  frtmi  the 
beginning  of  the  poem,  in  which  those  incidents  worked,  till  the  promise  to  Thetis  waa 
frilfilled,  and  the  destruction  of  Troy  ascertafaied  to  the  Greeks  by  the  death  of  Hector. 
However,  it  is  certain  that  this  poet  was  not  an  absolute  fatalist,  but  still  supposed  the 
power  of  Jove  superior:  for,  in  the  16th  Iliad,  we  see  him  designing  to  save  Saqiedoo, 
though  the  Fates  had  decreed  his  death,  if  Juno  had  not  interposed.    Neither  doea  he 
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Mclad*  frM-will  IB  SM ;  for»  u  b«  fttttibviM  tht  datcructigo  of  the  h«ror*  to  ik«  win 
of  Jovt  is  the  b«p««nig  of  tbo  Had,  ao  ho  aUributM  iIm  deitructioa  <«f  Ulpon'  friwdi 
totlMirowm/rfl^mtkelwfinmBgoftbeOdyiMj."    P. 

a.]  JOVE.  JmfiUr.  The  bom  pownfol  of  tho  deidet  of  the  |»fui  world.  Iho  fi 
of  gods  lad  of  mea.  Vvro  aod  EoMhiu*  eminenite  three  hundred  of  this  iiaaie.  Cii 
mckaowlcdgeo  time ;  vii.  tho  fon  of  .£tlier  and  lithrr  of  Protcrpinc  and  of  Bacchaa  ; 
the  fOB  of  HcaToa  and  father  uf  Minerra,  (to  whon  rvapectively  the  Arcadiaat  attribatad 
Umit  dfiUMtioa  aad  their  tciroce  in  war) ;  and  t)ie  Cretan  Jupiter,  the  bob  of 
Satnm.  Diodoaia  Sioiloa  admits  of  two  :  a  prince  of  the  Atlaatidea,  and  a  king  «f 
Crete  :  bat  it  it  to  ike  Japiirr  of  Crete,  ttie  ftm  of  Satam  and  Ope,  that  the  aetioaa  of 
the  others  are,  by  the  generality  of  mytbolo);bU,  referred.  Jupiter  ia  said  to  hatv 
becB  aaved  by  hia  mother  fton  the  dr«tniction  denounced  againal  all  the  chiJdroB  af 
Satorn  (we  Satnm),  and  to  have  been  entmated  hv  her  to  the  care  of  the  CorybaBln» 
who  broof  ht  hia  up  in  a  cave  on  Mount  Ida,  in  Crptr,  and  there  fed  him,  accordiBf 
to  aoone,  upon  the  laiJk  of  the  goat  Amaltlia'a.  Whil<»  in  that  i«land.  he  raiaed  Mi 
amy  compoted  of  Cretam,  fix  the  purpose  of  delirerinK  hit  father  from  the  impriaOB* 
BMBt  to  which  Titan  had  coaaign^d  hiro.  lhi>%iaruf  Jupiter  againat  the  Titant  «w 
aaccMafbl ;  and  Satom  waa  reetored  to  hia  tlirune.  Thia  exploit,  however^  to  eieittd 
the  jealoaay  and  fean  of  Satom,  owing  to  the  declaration  of  an  oracle  fhat  he  thoald 
be  dethrooed  by  one  of  hu  aou,  that  he  lerretly  meditated  the  dcttruction  of  hia  lih«^ 
tor.  Hia  machinationa  were  diKoveml,  and  he  waa  driven  from  hia  kingdom.  ThB 
government  of  Jopiter  was  leta  brniKn  thin  that  of  Saturn ;  and  hit  Age  aocoid- 
ingly  Bcqnired  the  appellatioa  vf  the  Silver,  in  contradiatinction  to  the  (i olden,  Agf»  B 
title  which  dignified  the  milder  reign  uf  Satam.  Sucli,  indeed,  waa  tl»e  rigonr  with 
which  he  exereiied  laaMiprenie  power,  that  the  very  goda  thcmaelvet  (11.  i.  510 — AM.) 
roae  in  rebellion  againal  him.  from  the  effecta  of  thia  formidable  comhinatioB  \m 
waa  reacnedt  according  to  HoaMT,  by  the  i.iteri>nMtion  of  I1ieti«,  who  called  to  hia  aid 
the  giant  Briarrna,  (lee  Briareua).  It  in  tho  more  roceivetl  opiniou  that,  after  tho 
banithment  of  Satnm.  the  giantv  attacked  Ul}'ni)iu8,  in  revenue  for  the  former  dafcal 
of  the  Titans,  (see  Tilana);  and  that,  notwithstanding  their  enormuua  stature,  as  wbII 
aa  the  tremendoaa  weapona  with  w liich  they  were  armrd,  Jupiter  was  enabled,  by  the 
poweifol  aaustance  of  the  gods  snd  goddrsses  (see  Stvz>,  aiid  of  llrrculos  in  |»arti- 
cular,  to  overpower  and  totally  to  defeat  them.  The  thglit  which  the  ^oda  made  into 
Egypt,  under  the  amomed  form  of  different  animals,  is  f^enrrally  referred  to  the  fioffiod 
of  the  attack  made  upon  Jupiter  by  Typhon  (tee  Typhon),  subsequently  to  that  of  tho 
giants.  Jupiter  having  restored  peace  to  hit  kingdom,  and  being  without  a  competi* 
tor  in  power,  divided  the  empire  of  the  world  with  hit  brothen  Neptune  and  I'luto,  re- 
seiriag  to  luBsalf  the  government  of  heaven  and  earth.  Ilrsiod  asugns  to  Jupiter,  in 
the  CallowiBg  sBCcemion,  aeven  wives  :  Metis ;  Themis  (mother  of  the  Fatx's,  of  EirtaB 
or  Peace,  and  of  Eonomia);  Eurynome  (of  the  (iraces,  and  of  Atopua)  ;  Ceres  (of 
Prosarpoie)  \  Mnemoayne  (of  tlie  Muses) ;  Latona  (of  Apollo  and  Diana)  ;  and  Juno  (of 
Hebe,  Vnlcan,  Arge,  Angelo,  &c.)  ;  Juno  being  alone  dignified  with  the  title  of  Qiiccs 
of  HcavaB. 

Of  his  traaalbmationa— Jopiter  is  said  to  have  introduced  himself  to  Danai*  (mothar 
of  Persena)  in  a  shower  of  gold  ;  to  Antiope,  daughter  of  N'ycteus,  (mother  of  Amphiim 
and  Zetfana),  onder  the  form  of  a  satyr ;  to  I^da  (mother  of  Pollui  and  Helena),  undBr 
that  of  a  awan;  to  Europa  (mother  of  Minoa,  Sarpedon,  Hhadamanthua,  Dodoa, 
and  Caimoa),  under  that  of  a  bull ;  to  Asopit,  or  /Kgina,  daughter  of  Asopos,  (mother  of 
i),  Older  that  of  a  flame  of  fire ;  to  Callisio,  danghter  of  Lycaon,  also  called  Ery« 
ithHt  Md  HaKcOy  (Bother  of  Areas),  under  the  habit  of  Diana;    lo  AIobbbb^ 
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Im^torof  EtoebyflD,  (boUmt  of  H«e«ltt),  «ito  Hm  lenUtuie*  U  Amphlttjnm  i 
to  Mnemosjne  (mother  of  the  Mmee),  under  that  of  a  abepherd ;  and  to  Proaeipiae 
(mother  of  Zagieoa),  onder  that  of  a  lerpeat.  Among  hie  mielreieei  are  alao  esii- 
monced  Caimis  (mother  of  Britomartu) ;  Gorjpbot  daoghter  of  OceaaoBy  (mother  of 
Coria»  to  Mfaierva  of  the  Aicadiine) ;  Laaiay  dangbter  of  Ne|ituiie,  (mother  of  the 
lihjl  Hoiophyie) ;  the  nymph  Laidane  (mother  of  Sarpedon,  neither  the  Lydan  aor 
CiOtaB,  and  Argos) ;  Landamia,  daughter  of  Belleiophon,  (mother  of  the  Ljciaa  Bar- 
pcdon) ;  the  njmph  Thonebia  (mother  of  Carins) ;  Todame  (mother  of  DencaHoA  of 
Crete,  and  of  Thabo,  wife  of  Ogjges) ;  the  nymph  Om  (mother  of  Colaieo) ;  Thracia 
(mother  of  Bithynoa) ;  Anazithea,  one  of  the  Danaidea,  (mother  of  OlemtSi  who,  with 
hia  wile  Lethea,  a  natiTO  of  Phrygia,  was  changed  into  stone  on  Mount  Ida,  for  the 
pieamnption  of  the  lativ  in  couidering  haraelf  sapofior  to  the  goddeaeea  in  beanty),  &c. 

The  repveaentationa  of  Jupiter,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  nnireraality  of  hia  worship, 
wave  Tanooa.  Among  the  moat  known  are  the  foHowing :«— As  the  CapUolme  Jmfiiir^ 
be  ia  aitting  on  a  cmmlo  efaair,  with  the  fubmen  (thunder)  or  4ightning  in  one  hand, 
aaMi,  in  the  other,  a  aoeptre  of  cyprem ;  this  wood  (beiag  of  an  incormptible  property) 
daaifnathig  the  otemity  of  bis  empne.  The  fiibmen  was  always  adapted  to  the  cbaractor 
tmder  which  the  god  waa  depicted :  if  mild  and  calm,  it  ia  repreaented  by  flamea  bound 
tloaely  together,  and  held  down  in  liis  hand ;  if  foil  of  wrath  and  vengeance^  it  is 
held  np  by  the  deity,  with  two  transverse  darts  of  ligbtniog,  with  wings  aometimas 
added  to  each  side,  to  denote  its  swiftircsa ;  thia  figure  being  denominated  by  the  poets 
die  tfaree-ibrked  bolt  of  Jove.  Both  the  hands  are  often  filled  with  raging  flaaaea. 
The  statues  of  the  vntd  JwfAUr  mtn  genmally  of  white,  and  those  of  the  UrriUi  Jn- 
flUr  of  black  marble ;  the  fece  of  the  one  being  pacific  and  digaified,  and  that  of  Um 
ether  aniir}'  or  sullen.  The  hair  of  the  head  of  the  miU  drily  ia  curled  and  arranged  in 
order ;  while  the  locka  of  the  terrible  Jupitrr  are  ao  diMoropoaed,  that  they  fUl  half 
way  down  the  forehead.  In  some  of  the  Grt- ek  statues  he  is  repreaented  without  the 
Jklmen,  with  a  cornucopia  hi  the  left,  and  a  patera  in  the  right  hand ;  and  hia  crowaa 
are  indiscriminately  composed  of  oak,  olive,  or  laurel.  In  Lacediemon  hi«  statues  have 
often  four  eara,  while  in  Crete  they  have  none :  at  Heliopolis  be  is  represented  with 
his  right  liand  elevated,  holding  a  whip,  and  with  the/vlmen  and  ears  of  com  in  hia  left* 
— The  figures  of  Jupiter  were  moreover  often  accompanied  by  Justice,  the  Graces,  the 
Houra,  or  Hebe  ;  a  Victory  is  sometimes  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  eagle,  with  eapanded 
wings,  hi  the  act  of  carrying  off  Ganyaaede,  at  hia  feet.  As  Jupiier  Totwu,  he  ia  holding 
■p  the  triple  bolt  in  his  right  hand,  and  standing  on  a  chariot  wliich  aeeaaa  to  be  whirled 
on  impetuoualy  by  four  hovaea. 

Aathe  pmndmg  Gmtva  over  a  single  planet,  he  is  m  a  chariot  with  only  two  horaea^ 

Aa  JufUer  Piaetea,  he  ia  aeated  in  the  doods,  holding  up  his  right  hand,  or  ex- 
taadhig  hia  aima  in  a  atraight  line,  pourmg  a  stream  of  hail  and  rain  firom  the  right,  and 
hearing  the /aim  w  downwards  in  the  left  hand. 

Aa  Jupiier  Auxunu,  he  ia  represented  on  the  medals  of  Tenacma,  aa  yooig  aad 
haaadlesa,  with  raya  round  hia  bead. 

Aa  Jupiter  Orkioe,  he  ia  repreaented  at  Olympia  with  a  thunderbolt  in  each  hand, 
and  a  plate  of  bram  (on  which  were  engraven  certam  elegiacal  veraea,  for  the  porpoaa 
of  detairing  men  from  mvofcing  tiie  aasiatanoe  of  the  god  in  the  fertherance  of  any  fidbe 
practices,)  at  hia  feet. 

As  Jupiier  ike  Avenger,  he  m  represented  holding  arrows,  to  show  hia  readiness  to 
asacnte  vengeance  upon  crimes, 

Aa  JEtker^  or  the  god  of  air,  ho  is  repreaented  by  the  Etmacana  with  winga. 

Aa  Jupitmr  SerupU,  he  baa  a  boshel,  inatoad  of  a  crown,  upon  hia  head,  (aoe  Egypt). 


(MtJEm.LMiL4K&);  Mid  pnlwdw  attntiM  «m  ftsfvUMy  pod  by  ih«  wmm  n^ 
to  «e  lirir,  (m  B.  i.  its— Mr.),  tlw  tyvWiM,  Md  ih«  bcwd  of  ih«  |od. 

lapllvkad  wmmti  milii,  •€  wMch  ibt  — ■!  ■■hbwiud  ww  lb— e  •€ Dade— .(w 
]>odaM,)  Md  of  Abmdb,  (im  £gjpt.)  The  fesiivtl*  celebrmted  m  his  hmmm  mm 
alnoit  iiMfiiiWt ;  bat  bU  noit  Mcrad  rites  were  obwrrrd  at  Ol  jnpu,  (we  KlU.) 

Hm  iWitim  BMi  gcMnllj  Mrrifead  to  Jopitrr,  wera  the  she-giMC  the  ibeep,  tad 
*B  «Ulitaek«  wboM  bone  vera  gilded  fw  thai  perpeee.  HfiMttJem^  eipecfallj  at 
RoBCb  floer, ah, ead  ifgaer,  wew effwed  to  bin;  ai  Aiheae,  eain  ««■  igBBlmJ 
«ft  lie  rittn;  nd,  vbea  be MpnMBied  J«pk«ribe  Aveeger, tbe «criiot  pifeniledte 
faiiB  wee  a  fbe-fpitU    Of  twee,  the  oek  end  the  olive  wcie  copeecimled  to  bfaa. 

Aammg  ibe  ^yeibdiwe  Mder  whieh  Jore  wi  fawwm,  weie  the  iillewieg ; 

AaajTAVve^  bii  — w  iM—if  the  Ahnimd^  %  people  efifyilB. 

AcBA*,  OM  oT  bb  SMM  fa  •jile. 


Acaanaawe,  bit  aaM  ia  if jaa. 

AoAO,  oao  of  bb  aHOH  m  Sjria. 

Amii.Tve»  froM  bb  beief  fanroked  by  adallf,  oa 

iEoiocave,  Gk.  tka  mgMmUtt,  (eeo  JEgle.) 

JEarPTtve.  ae  voaeralad  by  the  f^ypKeae. 

bb  teazle  oa  Mooat  iEiana»  ia  Ophalleaia. 
r,  bk  aeiao  aaeag  «lM  poeta. 

JBcnooOy  tdeanM  ia  flUepia. 

MirwMUBg  torn  Moaat  Aaa. 

Aonoa,  Gt.  a  aana  aader  which  the  Lecedgamaleae  taifobod  Mm  m  e  Iroder  ot 
iiidt»«healfcey  «on  afaoal  to  eet  oatapoa  aay  miHtary  os|>edtikNi. 

AaoajBve,  Gr.  bb aaM  m  ■eilrifi  or  public  placve. 

Auraasve,  Lot.  fron  bb  baviag  praiaatcd  the  mMir§,  fai  tkme  of  faadae,  §nm  oical- 
liglboaom(alie»Ipiad.) 


^"''     )  Lit  bocaaee  be  diefbhee  (alt,  I  Booriih)  an  thingt. 


ALTiue»  freat  bb  beiag  woiAlpped  fai  the  aaeiad  giofo  Akit,  which  eerrtMiada  hit 


Alvmo*. 

AMBOLiae,  Ltt.  probably  ffom  e  fUtoe  oC  the  god  in  e  portico  at  Sparta,  ia  orhfeb 
the  paople  of  that  dty  wore  aecoiloBed  (ambuU,  I  walk)  to  walk.  Bat  ae  it  aecau 
Unafe  that  the  IjwediMBiaae  fboald  have  choeen  a  Latin  hi  prefemce  to  a  Givek 
ton^  odMT  Bytbohigiata  derive  Ambalmi  §nm  Aaibahi,  a  word  whieh  b  said  to  haply 
prvb^galMav  iaaancb  ae  Japiter  pnlmgt  life. 

Aaaoa,  Or.  fireaa  a  word  ei|^ying  tend  ;  Jupiter  having  aucconrrd  hb  mb  Becchoa 
vllb  walar,  while  tratanaag  the  «aady  deaerta  oC  Africa :  or  froai  a  Hebrew  weid  agei- 
i^iag  eaa,  with  which  loaiaary  Jupiter  i«  often  confounded,  (tee  Egypt.) 

AvcBBamus,  froati  the  aKtaataia  ifackeiaiaf,  ia  Attica. 

Ancuaua,  froa  hia  teaiple  at  ifaxar,  ia  Campania. 

AFATaaoa,  \q^^  diowtr.    See  MeUmMffU,  nader  the  tiUet  of  Bacchue. 
AvATvatofl,  ' 

ArxM lufl,  Gr.  aofftcr  ^  erii*  a  name  under  which  he  waa  worshipped  on  Pameieuf, 

a  mmmnmk  of  Baciriaaa,  ia  Aaa. 
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ArMAiiTiAf,  iKmApim§9  Afnm» «  Afmtmtmt  %  ■oBitnia  oC  PelopomiMiity  aetr 
Lonuu 

Apbbsiub,  Or.  (or  the  eoiAsrX  vonUplMd  nndet  thit  namt  ia  bis'teiipJe  on.  the  Mm- 
mit  of  a  moimtaiii,  which  oomoiuided  the  nMd  to  Sciioiu  Donng  o  dnroght»  .£acas» 
after  having  made  a  ■aaifico  to  Palhmtian  Jupiter  in  £goia»  earned  a  part  of  the  Yictim 
to  he  hroaght  to  the  top  of  the  moantain,  and  threw  it  into  tho  aea*  an  ordar  to  pcopitiate 
thegod. 

AraLTBTIVf. 

Apii,  (ioe  Egypt) 

ApOBATBnius,  Qt.  who  prendes  o?er  landing ;  hit  name  among  marineii»  fimn  hia. 
enabling  them  to  fiiif  (A«tr  al^pt  and  fweeofr  lft«  fand. 

Afom Tiosy  Or.  allndiag  to  Ua  having  driven  awaj  jCief,  which  inoommoded  Hercules 
during  a  taaiice* 

AnsiTnATon,  his  name  at  Rome,  as  invdied  in  orMmHoni. 

Anarnius,  his  name  aoMng  the  Pbonudaaa. 

AsBTSTvs,  from  the  A9bff§Ut»  a  people  of  Libya*  In  whose  ooontry  the  tensile  of 
Joptter  Amman  was  built. 

Asaanmus,  an  Afl^nan  name. 

Aaranivs,  (see  Crete). 

Asmar  Jius,  Or.  altended  bf  Ugkhtiiig, 

ATABTnis,  fiom  his  temple  on  a  moontafai  of  that  name  in  Rhodes. 

Athous,  his  name  on  Mount  il<Aof. 

Baal*  (see  PhcBnida.) 

Bblus,  his  name  among  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 

Bbmilvcivs,  a  name  inscribed  upon  his  statne  near  the  Abbey  Flavigny  in  Bargondy. 

BiBNNxus,  from  Biemmt,  one  of  the  Curetea. 

BnonrsuSyOr.  the  tt—dstw. 

BvLMus,  Or.  coimaf0sr;  saoifioca  were  offered  to  him  under  this  nwn.  at  Athfps, 
whenever  the  senate  was  asKmUed. 

CartTOuifusy  from  his  temple  on  Mount  ftfiioKmi 

Cappavtas»  Or.  molciiig'  to  otase;  the  title  Jupiter  Cappautas,  was  given  to  the 
stone  on  which  Orestes  was  seated  at  the  moment  of  recovering  his  reason. 

CAnAUSy  one  of  hie  names  in  Caria. 

Casius,  his  name  on  Mount  Castns,  at  the  east  of  Pdosiuro. 

CaTABATas,  Or.  from  a  word  expressive  of  his  occasional  de$ceMt  upon  earth. 

CATBAasius^  Or.  or  the  jwri/Ssr;  he  was  invoked  by  this  name  at  Athena  In  public 


CiLBSTimrs,  Lat.  the  eeUitud, 

Cnv«us«  from  his  temple  on  the  promontory  Cmuntmg  in  Eoboa. 

CnimPBOA*  Lat.  or  kamdrtirfooied^  in  allusion  to  hia  stability. 

CnnAvvivsy  Or.  the  lAarndsmr. 

CnAnmos,  Or.  from  a  word  signifying  gnet,faoowr;  as  being  the  god  hy  wluiee 
JnJnenwi  awn  obtain  fimmr  with  eech  other.  The  Oreeks,  at  their  banquets,  poured  out 
their  UbatiottB  In  the  nmna  of  Jupiter  Charisius. 

CnABMov,  one  of  his  names  in  Arcadia. 

CflUTSAoaBvs,  from  CArfsaorts ,  a  town  of  Cilicia. 

CiTHjEBOKivs,  from  Mouut  CUkmnmf  in  Bmotia. 

Clbbius,  Or.  hit  name  near  Tegsa  fai  Arcadia ;  the  sons  of  Areas  having  hettled 
their  inheritances  by  drawing  [e(s  in  this  place. 

CoMius,  Or.  his  name  at  Megara  in  Acbaia,  where  his  temple,  being  devoid  of  roof,  was 
exposed  to  duit. 
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ConBBTATom,Lit.«fMMPNr;  Mi  ■§■•  « ito  cifat  of 
CooiRis,  Or.  OM  0f  Ui 


Ctuivi»  Gr.  gktt  ^fUkmm 


CmxTBsrt*  OBt  of  hit  »■■«§  in  Aicidti. 

Dahakb»ss»  hb  HMM  at  Dimmmh* 

Davalu,  1«L  froM  bat  iwiMiting  ofcr  {itpd)  mend  fcMtK, 

DsMABva,  fail  MBMiB  noifcifc 

DspvLtom,  L«t.  froB  itp&iky  to 


I>iGTjBv»,kk  HMM  OB  Uoont  INcto,  in  Cnte. 
Di/o  ru»  Itf, «  ooamcsiai  of  dtm  Jmri»,  iki 

I/IOMBUIt  Ins  WHM  VI  tt0  AttMHB  DOfOVgJB  01 

DoDOir jivSf  from  hb  hmam  oncto  ti  Dirfm. 

DoucBBsiva.  A  SHM  «■<«  wkidi  b«  was  mmhippad  at  IMMiMp  a  Iwm  of  Syria, 
ad  ■!  M ■rwjllw ;  Ina  antaa  lafiwwnriag  hfaa  ia  coaiplaCa  annWv  amdiaf  apaa  a 
caak,  ai  tha  foot  ol  wbkb  waa  a  apnad  aaglc. 

EiAMimm 

£Lao8»  Iria  aana  at  £Hf. 

ELKUTBaawra, Gr. ar tba  mmrtm ^f Mlaff.  Thia tkla  waa aarigaad  takteaAariha 
defaat  of  tha  Panuna  at  JPIalaa. 

Euenrs,  LatL  fraai  iKdap  la  diair  6omm ;  Japltcr  bajag  dmwa  6omm  by  pnjfar. 

XuFfVAfsa^  Gt.prmUkit  mtr  laafaila. 

£«DEvaBoa,  Gr.  pnfaablj  froai  hii  teaplaa  being  oftta  avnnuidcd  wkh  fitar  ar 


EpiJMvrBa,  Gr.  uniiaawio  of  Us  fikvalily ;  hia  wmt  ai  Bfaatiafa. 

£rauiUTiva»  oaa  of  bu  aaaaa  ia  Grata. 

EnvaAan,  Gr.  ^naiaaiia  of  ^ppaaraaer. 

Eninva,  Gr.  aa  pvcaitiag  over  ibartJba  or  Aariaarii 

EacBuab  Gr.  or  MUntm;  accorrtiBg  to  aoaM,  ba  waa  iavokod  aa  a  boaaahold  god  oader 
tbaaaM. 

£mioBVVOo,  Gr.  cBptaaaifo  of  Ikaidcri^f . 

EvAanva,  Gi;  cxpraariva  of  Ida  bcug  ta^olMd  fa  mppMm  ike  wmdi.     Ha  liad  a 
teaple  aadar  das  bbbb  at  Sparta. 

EvaopBos,  fpoB  Hb  ligbt  with  Emnpu, 

£zACsaTBBsua»  Or.  Aa  Aaaier  ar  ^pifaaiar. 

Ebpiatob,  Lat.  froaa  hii  being  wonbipped  aa  tba  tsfititr  of  mankind. 

TAOVTALiay  LbL  n  bbbb  Badar  wbicb  be  was  wonbipped  on  Moont  AvcBtiaay  aaud  a 
giove  of  AaacB  fraia. 

FsBBTBtca,  Lot.  froaa  tbe  ipoUa  of  Acroa,  which  ware  coBaecrnlad  ta  Japitar,  being 
csrind  CMb»  I  cany)  by  Boanlnt  into  tha  dty  hi  triaaiph,  aDspeaded  on  a  fraaM  (/tn 
Inaa).    Acraa  waa  kiag  of  the  Caminenset. 

FoBBBaiBp  Lbl  (see  Agonsa). 

Flutsaluv  Lat.  froa  lut  pvending  over  ( jlaatef)  riveia. 

TuLOBiri,         <v 

IcLcoR,  CtaU  from  hia  oeleatial  (fiJg^f  I  abiae)  aptendour. 

FvLavBATOB.  y 


IS  lUAOi   .EOOICL 

FuLMiifAiiB.    J  tit.  Ae  tjkiillfei'*,  tefa /itfitei.  did^^ 

Gamsuui^  Gr.  pii6iidiBg.fwr mmtkgUp  wbUtkwHe  odebfitfid  on  the  ink  dvjrof 
the  BQBtb  QmHdiom,  being  cmMend  ae  of  good  omeDi 

Gkn£Tjiu8>  his  name  on  die  promontory  Genetigmm,  in  Bidljr. 

Gbnxtblius,  Gr.  m  preaiding  over  IriHkt;  one  of  the  aMtaivwhrirUcli  be-^ihM 
worshipped  at  Sparta. 

GaNrron,  Lat.  at/athtr. 

Gbaous,  hia  name  in  Ljeia^ 

Hbcalvs,  or  Heoalbsius  ;  from  Hecde,  one  of  the  beton^  6f  tfae-LetxadaB  tribe  in 
Attica ',  or  from  an  old  woman  called  Hecek.  hj  #kom  he  bad  ft  slatve  eiectcd. 

HaoATOMBJEcs,  Gt.  ottB  to  whoBi  Aanrfejuia  aw  otoed ;  hi>  tiaae  in  Carin  aad  in  Cfie, 

HBLicovivsy  worshipped  on  Bionnt  Helkdi. 

Hbllamiav,  (see  SeUasian,  below). 

HBLLBXiua,  as  worshipped  b^  Ifte  gilhimii 

HsBCBVi,  Gr.  the  defender  ef  Asutei  and  tfaek  inaarteii 

HxnMoiTTHiTBs,  his  name  at  HermonikU,  vkBgypU 

9noa»tbeisnl;  tHe ktsi^pietatm  of  Ua  title  epoa  the  obelisk  of  BaoMsea. 

EonAOTEipa,  Gr>#  aa  piesidiag  over  pMk  wmmHin  ;  hia  Hune  s(t  .figiaa*  a  town  oa 
the  Corinthian  iatfamua*  (aee  .£giam.) 

HoMOLOius,  Gr.  his  name  at  Thebes,  from  Homole  in  Bcsotia ;  finm  the  ynphetisa 
Hmmhia;  or,  from  a  Greek  word,  whidi,  in  the  Eolian  dialect,  aigMfieeyMaHiMfc 

Heneiosk  Gr.  pMsUKng  orer  the  sotetnnity  eCe«fftf< 

HosvBa,        }  Lat.  from  his  preaidmg  over  the  laws  of  Jblpitdm. 
UoaF«vAUfk,3  . 

HupATosy  Gr.  or  the  SKprfine;  Cecropsy  king  of  Atliciis»  didloalad  a  «aapla  to  Uto 

nnder  this  naase. 

Htxtiub,  Gr.  bringing  roiii ;  he  had  a  temple  on  Meant  Ujfmettos,  in  AMm^  aalll^ 

tins  TITH^T 

Hymbttius,  another  of  his  namea  on  Moont  HpHiWUt, 

Hypatvs,  Gr.  (see  Hupatas,  abo?e). 

IcBsios,  Gr.  presiding  over  tuppUwttt, 

loMJBUSy  Gr.  aktwiria§t  ninmg* 

lojEUSy  from  being  worshipped  on  Mount  Ida. 

Ilbos,  Gr.  profitioms. 

Impbeator,  Lat.  nkr,  aowniuiihi  ;  the  name  of  one  of  his  statnes  in  fhe  Capltek 

IvFAMs,  Lat.  his  name  at  ^gium,  a  town  on  the  Corinthian  isthmaa. 

iMPBRNALia,  Lat.  his  name  in  a  temple  of  Minerra  at  Aigos :  the  statue  of  wood  whWi 
represented  him  had  three  eyes,  as  symbolical  of  hia  triple  po#er,  o?6r  the  hea;?«BB^  tie 
eurthf  and  thi  sea. 

InvBirrofty  one  of  bis  aaaMS  at  Pfaneste* 

Intictus,  Lat.  the  tntuid^. 

Iev(  one  ef  his  namea  when  confaoBried  witli  Okirls^ 

Iravioa:  hehadastataeiBnderthianaiMfaitbetcmt>iet>fMillern^at/i(v*aa)iiiBlMlinb 

ImoMBTBa,  from  Ithmne,  a  city  in  Thessaly  or  MesSOBie,  where  Jupiter  ie  said  to 
have  been  nnrsed  by  the  nymphs  Ithome  and  Neda,  who  gave  names,  the  foraaer  to  a 
town,  the  latter  to  a  river. 

JupiTSR,  a  contraction  of  two  Greek  words,  signifying  father  Jove, 

Labbadeus,  one  of  his  namea  in  Caria.  Lybiys»  in  the  Carian  language,  «»ig«tfi«ft  a 
luUchei  ;  which  implement  was  placed  in  Jupiter's  hand,  in  Caria. 
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Lmmtj**  Or. «t fiMfli#  «M ilUi 

iBMils  iMi  ^aiAMlfan.  anovalafaiof 

MOM  (fapb)  wUck  9Mm  M«lle««4.  liMHa  if  JvplMfc 
IjiKiMcvf,  ihia  Ins  t«qpk  at  £«!«§•  a  lo«ii  of  Aik  lAm^  M  tlw  Oit^^ 

IMUCWV9,  Gr.  alMy,  cImt,  wkkt ;  Ut  mat  ai  Lgjpnam,  la  Bfai 
LrBBBATom,  Lat.  the  Misirvr. 

LocBBAnay  Gr.  hit  aaac  ai  AEph«ia»  a  lowa  of  AnattI;  ImM  hil  bavfag 
IMktoMiMra* 

Lvcsmnra^Or.  l^WiactheioaorlMl. 

LvdnvB,  Lat. ' 

'LrcMVt,  Gr.  flvsi  a  wwd  lifadfjiag  w^;  Ju|aM> 
LjcaoB,CbeaBBof11tM«BdTHiB»lHla  li  aatfr  ar  ftdai  a 
wUek I^rcMB had Wh A iMpk «B U« hi^Mr.    (8»Lfca8a, 

LroomMMk  Mi  MMi  ai  ifMN^  in  Phada* 

MAoBACXBua,  Ua  MMi  aaMBg  tha  Wjiian,  faaplyfaf  ailawiiif  tmA 


aa|Bilaf  itoirfr,llHi  baaig|c«Mrt 


HuBay  Iai,ft—  Ma  mftriwUf  owm  the  odwr  goda. 
Mabav j«a,  Ife  MM  at  Gaaa  in  Mamaa. 
MAmiAwav  Ittm  a  tsipla  Wh  to  bb  honow  bf 


lfA«nn«»  Lat.  Am  Mi  Mflf  tito  ffM*Mf  af  tba  godi. 

MicaAVBUi,  Gr.  froati  a  word  rigaHying  aMaat  or  imtmaMnt;  JapliRbaing 
derad  n  the  patron  of  all  andartaMaga. 

MasLtCBtoayOr.  or  the  jpr«pifiiM|  iho  imw  bj  wUch  ho  area  iaroked  la  eae  of  Mi 
fettitals  at  Athena. 

MmuaiAva*  flfoai  Mtikm,  the  aiator  of  Aaalthna,  ana  of  Ma 

M uaAPBVi,  his  name  at  the  foot  of  BleoBl  Taygotaa,  In 

MmiAvca,  Lat.   froB  his  stataaa  beiag  painiad,  on  iMtlval  daya,  with  (auahan) 


MoLoasin,  Ua  naaM  ni  MUaamii  in  Eidraa. 

Monnri,  Gc  aa  pmmitm  of  iho  awtNriy  Mo,  wfaloh  was  nnod  to  Miaenra. 
MuacAMVi,  Lat.  fironi(aMiio)  a  fly,  ounesponding  with  the  Orooh  AftonijioB.    (Soo 
ApoBjioi.) 
MoiaA«ms»  Or.  coflMdOf  or  fWkr  if  ike  FalM. 
MrcAhMAm,  fali  aaaio  at  MftmUt  la  Aafai  Minor. 
MTioniSy  Gr.  the  iame  aa  Apomj/iM. 
Nasinra,  liii  naaM  at  Kemutm^  in  Arcadia. 
MssKToa,  Gr.  the  oorafcr.    (See  11.  ii.  tM.) 
NicAUi,  Gr.  the  rict^rleaf. 
BfiOBpnonoa,  Gr.  iniT|lf  ci£<«ry. 
NiLcs,  from  the  Nile* 
No«ivi»  Gr.  preakUjig  over  Itwo. 
OcoA,  his  nane  at  MjlasMi,  a  (own  of  Caiia. 
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Oltmfipb,  hi*  ttwne  >t  arywyfai    It  was  under  thb  danctir  Oit  tlw  AUmbImm  paid 
idiD  the  il<gri«ie  iKHiMi. 

0»rri»,     J  Lit  ftom  wMsr,  to  belp. 
OriTVLVt,  > 

OrimLATOR,  Lat*    (See  OfiUr,  above.) 

Optsmub  BIaximvs,  Lat,  as  bemg  the  heH  and  gnain$i  tfia  efMiet  nwat  crnnrnmly 

applied  to  him  bj  the  Romans. 

OsiBis.    (See  Egypt.) 

OSOOA. 

Osoooi.    (See  Og9m,  above.) 

Palastbs,  Gr.  the  wretiler;  be  having  once  wrcitled  with  Hercoles. 
Pallantinus,  hisMoneatThipennin  Axeadia. 
Pakaeivs,  Lat.  (tee  Pittor,  below.) 
Pavcbatbs,  Or.  or  mmi^^oietU. 
PANHBLLsirius,  Or.  as  being  the  protector  of  «2I  Gruet, 

Pahomphaos,  Or.  (see  D.  viiL  109.)  a  woid  aignifyiag  that  he  was  the  ssmtm  of  ectrf 
9$k§  or  eroeie  apon  earth;  or,  that  the  rest  of  the  globe  derived  their  prophetic  dull 

Pavoptss,  Or.  att-tedi^r* 

PAPinis,  his  name  among  the  Scythians. 

Paskbtbxvs,  his  name  on  Mount  PSsmefy  in  Attica. 

Patkb,  Lat.  or/fllftcr. 

PxLASOicvs,  (IL  xvL  S85.)  bis  name  at.  Dodooa,  where  the  orade  is  said  by  sqbo 
to  have  been  founded  by  tlie  Fdasgians. 

Pblobxvs,  ftom  Pdsms,  a  stranger,  who,  daring  the  celdnration  of  a  TtwamBan' 
festival  (from  him  sobsequently  termed  Pilaria)  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  coaummicated  Ibo 
Intelligence  that  the  mountains  of  Tempo  had  been  separated  by  an  earthquake,  and 
that  the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  had  hitherto  been  stagnant,  had  foond  a  passage  lalo 
tbe*AlpheuB,  and  left  behind  a  beantifnl  and  extendve  plain. 

pBNiinjs,  his  name,  according  to  some,  among  the  Gauls. 

Pbhtaptloit,  Or.  his  name  as  Jupiter  Arbitrator  at  Rome,  where  he  had  a  tsMple  iia 
thejbf  ^ulcs. 

Pbboonbus,  Or.  so  called  from  presiding  over  the  iudi  or  oak  groves  of  DodoMib 

Pbilius,  Gr.  a  name  implying  bis  protection  of  friends. 

Pbbatbius,  Or*  as  presiding  over  the  tpards  of  Athens. 

Pktsicvs,  Or.  as  presiding  over  notarr. 

pBTTALMius,  Or.  oipiessive  of  his  befaig  tha/tfrCilfser  of  nature. 

Pbtxius,  Or.  eipressive  of  hit  beiBg  the  tutelaiy  ddty  of  fiigUkHB, 

Pisjivs,  his  name  at  Pimi,  in  Elis. 

Pisnus,  Or.  ezpreadve  of  his  presiding  over  ftUlL 

PisTOB,  Lat.  baker.  When  the  Romans  were  besieged  in  the  Capitol  by  the  Gaiils, 
Japiter  directed  the  Romans  to  throw  down  loaats,  that  the  enemy  might  suppoae  them 
to  be  wdl  storad  with  provisloiia. 

Pixius.    (See  Sancus,  below.) 

Plusxus,  Gr.  the  Hdk,  or  beetaioer  rfrickee, 

Pluvius,  Lat  ai  being  the  god  of  (piavta)  rain. 

PoLixuB,  or  >  Or.  or  Protector  of  the  dty,  a  name  by  which  be  was  invoked  in  the 
*  Pkyiiucuus,  i     fsslival  of  Dfipoleia. 

Pr jcDATOB,  Lat  fro^  his  receiving  a  share  in  all  (prtM)  booty. 

Pbjbstzs,  Lat  tUtf* 
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wnd&oftb*  fodk 

Pui-vmrnouin-vt,  LiL  cr  Anif ;  tlw  mum  of  om  of  hit  MMMi  k  m 
tenple  at  McgBB.  (SooCommu) 

RvMiirvt,  LmL  tlw  Boviihor  of  an  tldigp. 

Sabasivs,  hb  BUM  nof  the  5oi«*  a  poopia  of  Tkaco* 

Saulm ivios,  baa  utmt  aft  Marii,  in  Cjrpnia. 

SALVTAais,  Laft.  aa  baJHf  Um  |bor  of  (aoha)  ImoMi  Md  nfrtjr* 

Savcvs,  Sasctts,  Off  8a«o va,  ■■tU^iug  oolka  or  Isira.    Uia  mbo  aaaoBf  tka 

Saotas,  pnttmr, 

Satom,  LtL/kiktr  of  tho  am«M. 

8ATV»»iua,  LaL      J  «  •*  ▼  ^^"^  ^soo  u.  1. 7l«.; 

ScoTioa,  Gr.  liacTa  or  aiprttnliai,  a  iiaao  oadar  which  ha  «w 


SacBBTva,  Lac  impart  or  a^arafa  ftoM  tho  goda  ■ 

SvLAXAaaap  baa  MMi  oa  aa  iaaciiptioa  §umd  aboot  a  haaitioi  paaia  afo  Mat 
Aloppo  ni  ByBBB 

Bbulauam^  or  Stujurav,  pvofaahlj  ftoot  MMa.  a  Iovb  of  Laeom :  aooM  aap- 
pooo  thai  th»  ofiOct  biho  aooM  with  Holhuhai,  or  tho  Giorim  Japilor. 

ftamAFia,  a  HMBO  MiMiariMlalp  appOodl  hi  fifypl  (aao  Eflrp^)  to  Japitor*  FhHo, 


Saatjuiva,  Lot.  (Soa  Ahar,  Mte  thaaa  waaiaa.) 
SsftTATOBv  LaL  or  iho  fnmntr, 

8001P01.1S.  Gr.  iBTohod  aador  thia  aaMc  aa  drfemUr  f^lovaa. 

SoTBo,  Gr.  or  yrcarrwr:  a  chapol  waa  dedicated  to  him  ai  Atheat  oador  thia 

A  liaatival  wmjAmnrmA.  at  Skpoat  to  Jopiter  8oler»  on  the  ifth  of  tho  oMBth  Aathea- 

',  ^kat  dty  haviag  hoaa,  oa  that  daj,  daliTond  by  Aiataa  fioai  the  M acedoafaai 


Spovaoa*  LaL  ftoai  a  woid  haplyiag 

STABiuToa,  Lat.  a  Bobmb  bbbib,  aa  being  tho  aapparfcr  of  the  wodd* 

SrATom,  Let.  a  aaaaa  gtfoa  to  Jqpitar  bj  Roaniaa,  for  hsfiaf  (aiife*  I  atop)  atoppcd 
Chettgbtof  tho  RoBoaaia  a  battle  a^iail  the  Sabfaiea. 

STBaoraoBBBTBa,  Gr.   (Boo  f^fanilar»  vadar  theae  aaaaea.) 

Srasirioa,  Gr.  tibe  a^fhff . 

Stbatius,  Gr.  or  fhr  wmUkM^  ftom  a  woid  aigaifjing  oa  onay. 

SoMMva,  Lat.  cUc^or  japnoar. 

Sraiva.  hia  aaaaa  ia  oao  of  the  teanptoa  of  the  S^gnm  goddeai  Aitarte. 

Tabaxis,  or  ikmmUrtr,  oao  of  hk  aaaea  aaioag  the  Gaaia.  UoBaa  victiau  were 
aacriiced  oa  hb  ahan. 

Tabpbiub,  from  hia  tmplo  oa  the  YWptioa  rock. 

Tabsos,  or  TaABsu8»  hia  naaM  at  Tmmu,  in  Cilicia. 

Tblbivs,  Gr.  the  pc^acf. 

Tbbmivalib,  Lat.  fram  hb  pcendaag  orer  the  (frnat8a«)boaadariet  of  load,  ptofioariy 
to  the  intiodnctioB  of  the  worthq>  of  the  god  Tormtnoa. 

Tmma,  hb  naaae  among  the  Saimatians. 

TaoBAMif  9  oae  of  hb  naaMs  among  the  ancieat  Britoot. 

TionLos,  Lat.  aa  being  tho  iupptrfir  of  the  world. 
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Vvmnn,         >. 

Trioculus,  Lat.       ^ar  three^ed,  in  allofioii  to  hU  sonreying  hMfta,  etith, 

Tropxuchus,  Gr.  expreasive  of  hit  preading  over  tropkiu* 

Trovkvb,  Or.  tnmmg  enemies  to  flight.    . 

Trophonivs.   Trophonius,  celebrated  for  his  oracle  at  Lebadea  in  Bpotia,  was  wor- 
shipped, after  death,  by  the  name  of  Jufiter  Tropkonhu* 

Trypbilius,  his  name  in  a  temple  in  Elis. 

Ultor,  Lat.  as  being  ^ke  (nUer)  iffengsr  ci  oiimes* 

Uranius,  Gr.  the  heavenbf, 

Uranus,  his  name  ^Boag  the  Pomians. 

Ubius,  Gr.  horn  sending  fropilis«f  ipmmIs. 

Valbns,  LaL  or  the  stnmg. 

Vbdius,       -^ 

Vej  ovib,       Sor  UttU  Jove,  represented  without  thunder,  but  yvilh  abort  spears. 

Vbjupitbr,  ^ 

VitvQB,  Lat.  or  €9mfwr9^, 

ViMiNALiSy  from  his  temple  on  Mount  Vmhudis. 

Xenius,  Gr.  presiding  oter  kotfitaMiy. 

8a»,  -j 

Zbnooonos,  >Gr.  the  origin  and  preserver  of  life. 

Im;  J 

Zbumicbivs,  or  Zbumvcbius,  the  Jnplter  auKrhinist  of  the  PhaaddaQs. 

Bbuzippus,  Gr.  foker  ^kenee,  Ofekwrieieer,  a  name  onder  which  he  wis  worshipped 
atByanthmi. 

ZooooNos,  (see  Ztn,  above.) 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  Jove  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  are : 

The  tktmderer,  IL  i.  464. 

^nd^eempeUlHg  Jove,  ib.  617. 

JiM^feif,ib.'5M.  V 

mfe^g^mdmem,  ib.  M6. 

M^ekff  qfkeacem,  ib.  69S. 

AtuUre  Sahmmu,  ib.  714. 

S^^reme  rfgede,  IL  ii.  491. 

Omm^tieme  qfkemm^f  ib.  611. 

Atenging  god,  ib.  956. 

ItuMibU  king,  II.  iiL  144. 

£tenMZJsM,ib.  848. 

Monarch  ^  the  iky,  B.  !▼.  96. 

He  who  tknkee  OUfmpme  wUh  kunod,  U.  ▼.  1108. 

The  nhnighty  pnoer,  IL  vi.  UO. 

AqMTkl  Jo9€,  U.  TiL  980. 

Henen'o  greaif other,  IL  viii.  90S. 

Pmiomphtnm  Jove,  ib.  800. 

The  Olpnfutn  mre,  ib.  401. 

PeiuegU,  DodmuBon  Jote,  U.  xn.  285. 

Elhtretlkmg,  Od.  iL  70. 

Fereirianf  JEn.  vi.  1187. 

Ideean,  JEn.  viu  189. 

Eternal  energy,  JEa,  z.  26. 
[Further  rcmarlts  upon  this  deity  will  be  foaad  under  the  aitiek  BgypC.] 
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9^Jfafr.]    CaUisps.    (Sm  Mums.) 

1  l.r— LflloM'j  6Sm.J    ApoUo. 

it.— Ki^«f  Jfca.]     Afwt— OB.  • 

IS.— RcrcrnW  Pncft.]     ChrjMs. 

15.]  CHRYSES.  Priest  cf  Apollo  SMiathcM  at  Chryn.  Ha  was  iitiMr  of  Aalj* 
none,  wiw  waa  called,  Itoib  him,  Qvyari*.  la  the  divuien  of  the  ipeilfl  of  Tbehe,  (aae 
Thehe,  II.  L  478.),  when  that  dtj  waa  takn  by  the  Greeki.  Chrjieie,  one  of  the  captiaaa, 
leU  to  the  thaie  of  AgaBeomoa.  Chtyiee,  apoa  hearaig  of  hit  davghter'a  fate,  lapaiwd 
to  the  Grecian  camp,  attbed  ia  hie  aKordotal  robet ,  lo  folidt  her  lotitotioo ;  hai  hie 
increaties  pctmng  ioeffectaal,  he,  in  deepair,  iiaploivd  the  aid  ef  Apollo  to  atrcaga  hi« 
wioofi.  Hit  pnjcn  were  heaid;  and  Agamrmnon  waa  compelled,  bj  the  ditadfiil 
pUgue,  which,  bj  comnnnd  of  the  god,  draelaied  hie  ariay,  to  reetore  hb  capcita  to 
her  fttkher.  Ulyiaea  waa  accordiogljr  appointed  to  recondnrt  her  to  ChryM,  whtn* 
on  her  retom,  Chiyaet  imowdiatelj  odWed  a  hecatomb  to  Apollo  im  behalf  of  the 
Greeks,  and,  by  big  intcrecaaiOB,  prevailed  with  ilie  god  to  tenainate  the  plagaa.  It 
baa  been  aiked  how  Chijaeia,  tbeogh  a  native  of  Chfyia,  conid  have  been  uken  priaoaer 
at  Tbebe  ?  Some  a^j  that  her  lather  had  carried  her  thither,  in  order  to  awrry  Eetioa, 
king  of  that  city ;  ochen,  that  the  had  gone  to  aiaitt  ia  a  iiUke,  which  IpMaot 
(the  aster  of  Eetion,  and  daoghier  of  Actor)  was  otfcring  in  hoooar  of  Diana. 

16.— Cepftre  DmagkUr.^    Qnyaeia. 

1& — ApMB'§  mrftd  €mmgm»J]  The  sceptre  and  the  fillet.  Sappliaafs  geacrally  f  ■!■< 
the  fillets  in  their  hands:  in  the  present  case,  Chryses  srems  to  have  fcstenad  the 
fillet  to  the  sceptre. 

18.1  APOLLO.  Geeio  mentioBS  several  deities  of  this  name  ;  of  theae,  the  meat 
known  ate,  a  son  of  Vakai ;  a  Cretan,  the  km  of  Corybas  (ton  of  Cybela  and  lesion) ; 
a  native  of  Afcadia,  called  Nomina,  on  account  of  his  tkai  as  a  legislator ;  and  the 
son  of  Jnpiter  and  Latona,  to  the  last  of  whom  the  actions  of  ^  other  three  are  at- 
thbnted.  Some  aothon  sappose  Apollo  to  bate  been  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who,  being 
expelled  from  hu  dominions  for  the  rigour  of  his  govemmenl,  was  eatnisted  by  Admetas 
with  the  sovereignty  of  part  of  Thessaly.  Vossius,  however,  considers  Apollo  to  be 
merely  an  allegorical  represcniation  of  the  ion,  his  attributes  eipressing  the  vaiiovs 
properties  of  that  Inminsry  ;  and  It  is  under  this  hypothesis  that  he  is  said  to  be  the  aoa 
of  Japtter,  the  creator  of  the  nnirerse,  and  of  Latona,  sad  to  hare  been  bom  in  the 
island  of  Delos  -,  the  word  la(es  (I  am  concealed)  implying  that  darkness  originally 
enveloped  all  things ;  the  word  Deloi  signifying  manifesmtion ;  the  arrows  of  the  god 
denotxxLg  the  son's  rays;  and  his  presiding  over  medicine,  thelnioence  of  the  son  upon 
the  growth  of  plants.  Herodotus  supposes,  that  the  trsdition  stating  that  the  floating  iile 
of  Delos  wM  the  birth-place  of  this  deity,  wss  borrowed  from  Egyptian  mythology, 
which  asserts  that,  in  order  to  preserve  Orus  the  son  of  Osiris  from  the  persecution 
of  Typlwo,  his  mother  Isis  confided  him  to  the  charge  of  Latona,  who  hid  him  in  the 
isle  of  Cbemmis,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  lake  in  Egypt.  As  Uie  Oras  and  Osiris 
of  the  Egyptians  were  the  Apollo  and  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Egyptian  Orus 
and  Greek  Apollo  were  equally  the  gods  of  eloquence,  music,  poetry,  and  medicine,  and 
synibob  of  the  sun,  the  confusion  may  easily  be  accounted  fur.  It  is  the  Grecian  fiction, 
that  Juno  being  jealous  of  her  husband's  intrigues,  sent  the  serpent  Python  (see  Ty- 
pbon)  to  torment  Latona,  and  that  Neptune,  who  was  muf  ed  to  compassion  at  the  severity 
of  her  fate  in  being  refused  a  place  where  she  might  give  birth  to  her  children,  raised 
the  island  of  Delos  (on  which  .ApoUo  and  Diana  were  bom)  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Apollo,  imnediatfly  aftrr  his  biith,  destrovod  the  serpent  Python  with  his  arrows  ;  and* 
in  comaMBMrstion  of  his  victory,  inbtitutcd  the  F^thian  games.  (See  Pvtiio.)  He  waa 
worshipped  as  tlie  god  of  poetry,  music,  medicine,  augury,  archeiy,  and  all  the  fine 
a,  Mtm.  ^' 
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•itBy  and  was  the  only  one  of  the  gods  whose  oracles  (the  most  (amous  of  them  being  ai 
Delphi,  Delos,  Clares,  Tenedus,  Cyrrba,  Didyme,  and  Patara)  were  in  uuTenal  repute. 
He  is  generally  supposed  aot  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  the  lyre,  but  to  have  reoeiTed 
it  from  Mercury,  who  obtained  in  return  the  famous  caduceus,  which  Apollo  had  used 
when  be  drore  the  Bocks  of  Admetiis  king  of  Thessaly,  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Amphrysus. 
He  had  hired  himself  to  this  monarch  as  a  shepherd,  when  banislied  from  Olympus  by 
Jnpiter  for  his  murder  of  the  Cydops  who  had  fabricated  the  thunderbolts  with  which 
the  god  of  hea;ven  had  put  to  death  his  son  ^scolapius.  He  afterwards  rewarded  tba 
kindness  with  which  Admetus  had  treated  hhn,  by  bestowing  upon  him  the  chariot 
drawn  by  a  bull  and  a  Hon,  with  which  the  monarch  obtained  the  hand  of  Alcettis  the 
daughter  of  Pelias,  and  by  prevailing  upon  the  Fates  to  spare  the  life  of  his  benefactor. 
(See  Alcestis.)  It  was  during  the  banishment  of  Apollo  that  he  is  ssid  to  have  changed 
the  ears  of  Midas,  king  of  Pbiy gia  (see  Bacchus),  into  those  of  an  ass,  for  having  piesumed 
to  maintain  the  superiority  •of  Pan  on  the  flute ;  and  to  have  flayed  Marsyas  (the  son  ef 
Hyagnis)alire,  for  liaving  had  the  arrogance' to  declare  himself  equal  to  him  in  mnsic. 
Vram  the  service  of  Admetus,  he  was  transferred  to  that  of  Laomedon,  who  compelled 
hhn,  in  conjunction  with  Neptune,  to  build  the  walls  of  Troy.  (See  Laomedoa,  and 
•otes  to  II.  xxi.  507.)  Some  have  explained  the  fable,  by  supposing  timt  Laomedon 
had  appropriated  the  tteasures  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Neptune,  to  the  embellishing 
and  fortifying  of  his  capital ;  and  that  the  war,  subsequently  carried  on  against  him  by 
Hercales,  was  the  effect  of  the  revengeful  spirit  excited  by  the  outrage  offered  to  the  gods. 
Alter  this,  Jupiter  was  induced  to  restore  him  to  his  original  situation  in  heaven  ;  and 
Apollo,  as  the  god  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  dwelt  with  tlie  Muses  on  mounts  Pamaasus, 
Helicon,  and  Pierus.  During  his  banishment  -from  heaven,  he  married  AcacaUis*  daughter, 
acoording  to  some,  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  mother  of  Amphitherais  or  Gammfts, 
of  OaxUs  and  Capbauras ;  other  roytbologists  drsiribe  Acacaliis  as  a  nymph,  and  as  the 
mdther  of  Phylacis  and  Philander,  who  were  exposed  to  wild  beasts  in  Crete,  immediately 
afler  their  Urth,  but  were  preserved  by  a  goat. 

Among  the  other  wives  and  mistresses  of  Apollo,  the  following  are  the  most  known : 
Leucotbea,  daughter  of  Orchamus  (king  of  Assyria)  and  Eurynome,  to  whom  be 
introduced  himself  under  the  form  of  her  mother;  Leucotbea  was  buried  alive  by 
her  father,  at  the  instigation  of  Clytia,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  whom  the 
god  had  deserted  for  her  sake,  and  was  metamorphosed  by  Apollo  into  the  tree 
which  bears  the  frankincense,  Clytia  being  changed  into  a  snn-flower ;  Isse,  daughter 
of  Macareus,  son  of  Lycaon,  whom  he  virited  in  the  character  of  a  khepherd  (a  metu* 
flMVphoflis  represented  on  the  web  pf  Arachne,  the  nymph  of*  Colophon,  who^  for  her 
temerity  in  vying  with,  and  her  excelling,  Minerva  in  the  art  of  embroidery,  waa  changed 
by  the  goddess  into  a  spider)  ;  Chione,  daughter  of  Deucalion,  (mother  of  Philammoay 
whom  he  courted  under  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  aud  who  was  changed  into  a  hawk, 
for  her  presumption,  by  Diana) ;  Thuro  (mother  of  Chteron) ;  Coronis,  daughter  of 
Phlegyas  (see  Phlegyas)  (mother  of  ifilsculapius)  ;  Ethusa,  daughter  of  Neptune 
(mother  of  Eleutherus)  ;  Clyniene,  daughter  of  Ocean  (mother  of  Phaeton,  Lampetia 
or  PlKsbe,  and  Phaetusa)  (see  Phaeton,  Lampetia,  &c.) ;  Clcobula,  a  nymph  (mother  of 
Euripides)  ;  Cyrene,  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus  or  of  Hypseus,  king  of  the  Lapithv 
(mother  df  Aristaeus  (see  Orpheus),  Agetes,  Nomius,  and  Authocus) ;  the  nymph  Coracia 
(mother  of  Leo  and  Lycoras) ;  the  muse  Calliope  (mother  of  Orpheus) ;  Ccleno, 
daughter  of  Hyamus  (see  Evadnc)  (mother  of  Delphus,  Delpbus  being  by  some  con- 
sidered as  the  son  of  Thys,  daughter  of  Castalius) ;  Stilbia,  daughter  of  the  Feneoa 
(■lOther  of  Lapitlms  and  Centaurus,  and  of  Lapithea) ;  the  nymph  Syllis  (nother  of 
Iraxippus,  king  of  Sicyun) ;  Daphne  (see  Daphne)  -,  Terpsichore  or  Euterpe  (moChcr 

Ihanf  wboae  btilh  is  also  ascribed  to  Mercury  and  Urania,  or  to  Neptune)  ;  Melia, 
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ortkcOceuUtf(aMlliflr«rinMaM  and  TaoaruO;  AmiibMM,  iUu|^icer  of  M«»- 
■eoty  iM  of  X4Am ;  ^be  mfm^  Ljcm  (nollicr  of  Icailitit)  \  Bofitt*  ( wboai  bo 
iomortol,  oa  aorooBt  of  ber  hansff  thiowii  bcnrlf  iaio  tko  seft.  in  orrfor  to  otc«pe 
Uo  pdUMiit) ;  Dijope,  donfhter  of  Eorytin,  kiof  of  C}'.c1ib1io  ;  Hniopo,  dani^hlor  of  cho 
Aoopns  (mocbrr  of  Syms) ;  PtaniAtlie,  daagbcer  of  Crotopao  kuif  of  Arfpot  (boUmt  of 
linoi  Crotopiadet) ;  TbemiiCo  (raocher  of  Galootis,  the  Siriltasfod) ;  the  ayvipli  Hhoda 
(■ocber  of  £iectiyon) ;  Phaiaice  (sotlMr  of  Cimyxwm,  km%  of  Poaciu) ;  Octrar,  dasf  hifv 
of  Oeeu  (mother  of  Phasit) ;  Phthia  (nodier  of  Laodocat) ;  Ueiona  (mothrr  of  MjIcCm), 
FvAoiopsav  daflglilar  of  Aaccvt  and  Samia  (nothrr  of  LTcxjaiadrf) ;  aad  the  aympb 
Acaatbnay  aaid,  by  aooie,  to  bave  been  cban^^ed  into  the  plant  of  tb«t  nania  T  Acaaihaa 
baiBf  by  otben  staled  to  bave  been  a  youtb,  who  «•«  nietanorpboaed  iatoabinl  s  Apollo 
WIS  alao  faUieT  of  Puapbila,  the  invontreia  of  embroidery;  of  Pjrtheiu;  of  Kuvyaooie 
(■Mtkcr  of  AdraabM,  king  of  Argos)  ;  of  ibe  MKiihtayer  lamu*  ;  of  thico*,  an  Amdiaa 
jmiea;  of  Anbaa,  he, 

Tkr  ihaimer  aador  which  thaa  fod  U  repreaeated,  i«  oft«*a  Mgifinited  by  the  tttrta 
wmi  caprice  cf  the  scalptor  or  Ibe  poet.  He  appeaia  at  Le«boa  boUinc  a  briBcb 
of  nyrtie,  a  tree  conaideTed  by  the  ancients  to  be  rmblematical  of  divmation :  msbc- 
tineabc  boidaaa  ifiplo.  the  pnae  ai  the  Pythian  gaiara.  At  Debs,  be  has  a  bow  in 
hia  right  hand,  and  in  hia  Idt  tha  three  Oracea,  each  of  thaia  bearing  an  intrameot 
of  aarie;  tha  lyio,  the  flaiay  and  the  syrini.  As  the  luo,  br  has  a  cork  on  his  hand. 
ia  ciuwucd  with  raya»  and  tiaveitiet  the  aodiac  in  a  car.  drawn  by  fniir  white  borsni,  to 
which  the  namea  Cons,  PIdlogvos,  Krythreu*.  Ethon.  Acueoo,  aad  I'vrois,  am  Tunoosly 
pacB.  Ac  other  tinea,  he  appears  upoo  PsmaiuHis,  nurroauded  hj  the  Miiiei,  witli  bia  hrrc 
in  \na\uad,  and  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  hi%  ht^ad.  'fbe  Feriiani,  wbn  confoaaded  Apollo 
with  the  sun,  represent  hia  with  the  bead  of  a  lion  snd  homan  features,  auimouated 
hfm  daait  wid  hnUag  by  the  horns  an  infuriated  bnll,  sn  cmMaoi  of  Ef(rptiaa  origia.  The 
Egyptians  (see  Egypt),  who  identify  him  with  <  >ni5,  rcpn'M-nt  him  an  sn  infant  (sea  Isis 
under  Ceres),  swathed  in  rahegatnl  clothrs  holdini;  in  one  haad  a  suflf.  wliich  tanni- 
nates  in  the  head  of  a  hawk,  and  in  the  other  a  wlu]t  with  three  thoaqs  ;  bnl  he  ia  aosi 
generally  represented  as  tall,  beardless,  in  the  beauty  and  tii^ur  of  vmitli,  with  Bowing 
locka,  holding  in  his  hand  a  bow,  and  aomrtimei^  a  Ijrr.  his  h#^  liring  crowned  with 
Imnrd,  and  sarronnded  witli  beama  of  light.  In  the  temple  of  A««yiian  Jono  at  Ilii'rapoliBi, 
he  iM  aeana  near  iha  thraae  of  the  sua,  as  an  okl  man  with  a  hmi;  beard.  1  ho  sutoe  of 
the  0od  which  has  acf|iii»d  tha  greatest  celebrity,  is  that  of  Apollo  DrUidrn-,  »hicb 
lapiaaaais  hia  at  the  aoarnt  of  having  difichargnl  the  arrow  from  hi«  bow.  llnmrr,  and 
the  aoat  ancient  aythologbfs,  coaaidcred  tlia  ina  aad  Apollo  as  two  distinirt  divinities ; 
whereas  Plato,  Cicero,  and  the  Greeks,  grnonUlv  idrntittfd  them.  I'ikwi  anti(|iie  moon, 
aieiits  and  eoins  they  are  almost  invariahly  distinguished  from  each  o'lier;  and  more 
reeent  inqohries  iato  tbii  part  of  mythology  tend  to  roii6rm  the  proprietv  of  the  distinction, 
iraaa  tho  fret  of  the  adofation  of  the  sun  having  been  prevalent  among  the  K^^yitiuis*  tl*^ 
PlMemdanay  the  Arabians,  the  Pcrsiani ,  and  other  nationn  of  thf  grcnteol  anti({uity,  loBf 
beCore  that  of  Apollo.  As  the  son,  he  is  represented  in  ancient  bnsto,  as  well  aa  on  many 
cotaa,  with  tha  link  of  a  chain  fastened  to  his  skoll,  and  suspended  aa  it  were  to  a  roof; 
tfaia  beiof  emblematical  of  the  ancient  supentilion  relative  to  that  luminary,  which  was 
coaadercd  to  be  snipended  by  a  golden  chain. 

IW  wonhip  of  this  god  was  universal,  bat  his  mof>t  splendid  templet  aad  italnea 
in  Egypt,  (where  the  town  Apollinopolia,  in  Thebais,  was  built  to  his  huaoar,)  Gi 
aid  Italy.  Among  bMd^  the  hawk,  the  cock,  the  swan,  the  phfonii.  the  rawen,  the 
spanow,  and  the  odw,  were  sacred  to  bim  ;  among  anhnals,  the  lioa,  the  bull,  the  lamb^ 
tha  aaipant,  the  gbfia,  the  wolf,  and  the  grasahopper  -,  and  among  idants,  the  olive, 
the  la«ri,  wd  the  palm  ticc.    Tha  month  of  May.  aa  also  the  7th  day  of  every  aon«h, 
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wei6  sacred  to  him ;  and  the  harp  was  the  particular  symbol  of  the  god.  As  the  whole 
onhrerse  worshipped  this  deity,  either  as  Apollo,  or  as  the  son,  (the  principal  temple  of 
which  luroinsry  was  at  Heliopolis  in  Lower  Egypt,)  his  appellations  were  nnmeroos :  hat 
those  roost  generally  known  are  the  followiog : 

Abjeus,  from  his  temple  and  oracle  at  Aba  or  Aba,  in  Phocis. 

AcBRSXCOMBS,  Gt.  ffom  a  word  signifying  tmt&oni. 

AcBSius,  Gr.  or  the  heaUmg,  from  a  word  signifying  his  being  the  god  of  medicine. 

AcRjEPHNiuB,  from  Acr^ephnia,  a  town  of  Bocotia. 

AcRiTAB,  Gr.  expressive  of  height ;  his  name  at  Sparta,  in  a  temple  there  dedicated 
to  Mm  on  an.  eminence. 

AcTius,  from  the  town  Actium, 

Adonbus,  the  name  under  which  the  Arabians  worshipped  the  sun. 

JBoLBTBs,  Gr.  expresBire  of  lightning  ;  a  name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Anaphe,  (see  Anaphfeus  below,)  in  memory  of  his  having  averted  the  calamities  with 
which  the  Argonauts,  in  their  return  from  Colchis,  were  threatened  by  a  Tiolent  storm. 

JCoYPTivs,  as  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 

AoRBus,  Gr.  or  hunttr, 

AoTiBus,  ^  Gr.  from  a  word  signifying  a  street,  sacrifices  being  offered  to  him  in 

AoY]:.BUs,  )       the  public  streets,  of  which  he  was  guardian. 

Albxicacus,  Gr.  from  a  word  expressive  of  averter  ef  calamity,  he  having  delivered 
the  Athenians  from  the  plague,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

Amabomius,  one  of  his  names  at  Sparta. 

Ampbrtssius,  from  Amphrytiu,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  near  which,  when  banished  from 
heaven,  he  fed  the  flocks  of  Admetus. 

Amtcljbus,  from  Anufcla,  a  dty  of  Laconia. 

AvATMMVB,  from  Anaphe,  an  island  in  the  Cretan  Sea.  (See  ^gletes,  under  these 
soiiiames.) 

Afbbtor*  Gr.  from  a  word  signifying  one  who  gives  orueles,  or  who  dioots  taroMfi, 

Afotrop£U8,  Gr.  one  wko  aeerto  eviU. 

Arcaoxtus,  Gr.  as  tutelary  god  of  the  island  of  Naxos. 

Arcitrmbu s,  Lat.  from  his  (orciif,  bow,  teneoy  I  hold)  bearing  the  bow,  with  which, 
as  soon  as  he  was  born,  he  destroyed  the  serpent  Python. 

Aroous,  Gr.  his  name  in  a  temple  near  Coronea,  in  which  there  was  a  braaen  statue  of 
the  god.  It  was  remarkable  for  the  crowds  of  sick  who  frequented  it,  and  who,  accofding 
to  iradttion,  returned  from  it  healed.  He  was  also  worshipped  under  the  name  of 
Cotynthus  at  Coronea ;  but  the  statue  so  denominated  was  of  wood,  while  that  of  the 
Argoan  Apollo  was  of  bronse. 

Arourotoxus,  Gr.  having  a  nher  bow. 

AsTBRUsios,  his  name  upon  Mount  AtterastoM,  in  Crete. 

AvBRRUMCvs,  Lat.  OM  wko  averts  evils.  He  was  also  invoked  under  this  name  as  tha 
interpreter  of  dreams. 

Baldbr,  his  lAune  among  the  Scandinavians. 

Bassbs,  from  Basste,  in  Arcadia. 

Bblatucadoa,  his  name  among  the  Britons. 

BblbhI^s,  or  Bbleus,  his  name  among  the  Gauls. 

BoBDROMius,  Gr.  one  of  his  names  at  Athens,  as  running  upon  hearing,  a  call 
for  aid,  or  from  being  invoked  m  the  month  Botdromia. 

Branch  iDBs,  from  Branehidts,  the  priests  of  Apollo  Didymnos,  at  Didyroe,  (a  place 
near  Miletus,)  who  were  so  called  from  the  temple  of  his  son  Branehus. 

Carkeus,  so  named  either  from  Cameus,  a  Trojan,  or  from  Camus,  an  Acamaniaa, 
who  was  instructed  by  Apollo  in  the  art  of  divination,  but  was  afterwards  murdered  by 
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the  Dorim.    Tloi  tct  Apollo  fOfOBgod  vpoo  thtm  by  a  dicoiftil  plafoo,  to  tvoct  mUA 
Aey  iaititBtodl  tho  fMOVol  ok  CflroM* 
Cataovi vt,  or  CATtnirt,  ftooi  Cotetaky  a  regioA  of  Coppidoria. 

CamDoufyGr.ya^Ail,bcctDiooftbopto6twiikhioaBlrfaHfocwfoJfioMlttapfodkt 

Cbocsaits. 

CMXTSAoavs,  Gr.  kawhif  a  foUni  — nrrf,  a  foUni  iov.  or  Aar|i. 

CaaTMyroxca,  Gr.  kmvmg  m  foMea  4ov. 

CnLMCt,  ftoa  Cilia,  a  town  of  ^Eolia. 

Cf  amBAOi,  fioB  Cirrtey  a  tovm  of  Pbocia. 

CLAaivt,  from  Claroff,  a  toini  of  looia. 

Causpxx,  LaL  bit  naae  asMmg  aitrolofer^. 

CoHjTOs,  Or.  cxpwife  of  ihftjhmimg  Mr  with  vliidi  he  w  irprttniMi,    Hit 
at  Naaoatia,  a  dty  of  £c7P^ 

CoBTirnvf,  (ko  AifBoa  above.) 

Coarrxvs,  tnm  hia  ocade  at  Cfryp*,  in  ThMtaly. 

CuLiCABiuft,L8t.  from  hia  powor  of  drinog  »way  (orfrjr)  gaaca  and  tie*. 

CraoTBornus,  Gr.  Croni  hit  ffwUeiimg  paafA. 

Crirniioa,  froa  Mooat  Cfwikm,  in  Deloa. 

Dapbsjkvs,  from  DapitBr,  (mo  Daphac,)  or  from  a  Greek  word  »ignifjiBg  Itani*  into 
whidb  abe  «aa  tranalbnned. 

Dbcatxpbobx,  Gr.  tbo  aaae  of  one  of  hit  atatoea  at  Megan,  expreMive  of  ita 
hsviag  boon  lonned  out  of  Iho  tenth  part  of  the  ipaila  taken  ftom  the  enonj. 

DxLiva,  from  tlie  idand  JMm. 

Dxi.pnicuft,  front  te  dty  IMpki. 

DKLpnivicSy  Gr.  Iioa  a  word  ngnilyinf  delpfcia,  be  haTing  accooipanicd,  in  the 
ahnpe  of  chat  tfah,  fbe  voantl  of  Caaialiaf,  who  was  condoctiBg  a  colooy  into  Crate. 

DxLPBirsivf ,  fiPMn  the  fonnlatn  Dtifkmttu. 

ViDYMMv;  Gr.  ao  namod  from  the  tUmbU  light  imparted  by  hiro  to  mankind ;  the  one 
directly  and  immcdialely  firoat  bis  own  body  ;  the  other  by  reflection  from  the  moon. 
(See  Branchidet  abore.) 

DioKTiionoTxay  Gr.  hia  name  among  the  Phlegyc,  a  people  of  TheaaaJy. 

DiBADioTxa,  from  Dtnaa,  a  region  belonging  to  Argo«. 

Dbomxux,  one  of  hia  nanea  in  Crete. 

ELBLKva,  Gr.  aa  oitrring  m  wmr  erf, 

E^ioLJiua,  Gr.  ao  called  from  a  certain  divioer,  named  H^itmu;  or  from  a  word 
aignifying  the  leWr,  or  anal,  on  which  the  Pythm  leaned  or  aat. 

EpiBATXBiva,  Gr.  Agamon&noo,  or  Diomed,  boTing  racaped  a  dangeroas  tempeat  in 
retwiiiay  from  Troy,  dedicated  a  temple  at  Trtxaoae  to  Apollo,  under  thia  nam*-. 

EpicvBira,  Gw,  or  aiaiifowl. 

EpiDxuua,  Gr.  one  of  hia  namea  at  Sparta,  espreaaive  of  hia  DiHmm  origin. 

Etost  BOS,  hia  name  in  Scythia. 

EcpnABBTBxa,  Gr.  Jbarii^  m  hemUiful  fntrer. 

EoTBsaioa,  hia  name  at  Eutrt§ig,  a  Tbeapian  tillage. 

ExACxarxniua,  Gr.  one  wk9  tterU  eviit, 

G  ALAXiua,  hia  name  in  the  fiaaat  Gmlmxim* 

GnAKitra,  from  the  river  Gran  or  GrxMauit. 

GnAsryua,  hb  name  in  Ganl,  in  Germany,  and  in  Scotland.  Camden  auppotea  it  to  be 
the  aaaae  with  the  Acemecomea  of  the  Greek,  (aee  Aceraecomea  above,)  from  aome  Oothk 
word  iwplying  wia&eni. 

GnrxBoa,  from  Gryneam,  a  town  near  Claaomene,  in  Aaia  Mmor,  where  he  had  a 
tnaple  and  aa  oracle. 
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fiBBDOMAOXNst,  Or.  kwn  tm  tkt  Beventk  4m§,    AH  teventb  dajt  «•!•  tbtrefiwe  aten 
o  Apollo. 
Hbcatebblxtes,  Qufwh'tkmHMf, 
HsCATOMBJiuSy  from  AeeolMnAf  being  offered  to  him. 

Hmmolws,  }  ^'-  ("^  Hecmtobeletce  aboTc.) 

Helius,  Gr.  th£  fiui. 

Hbbmapollo,  Gr.  the  nime  of  a  statue  combiniog  the  symbols  of  ApoUo  and  Herem 

HoRiON,  Gr.  his  name  at  Hermione,  in  Argolis.  Pansanias  supposes  it  was  derin 
Irom  a  word  signifying  Umit$,  houndarieM,  and  that  it  was  assigned  to  him  apon  sob 
happy  termination  of  a  dispute  respecting  the  diTision  of  land. 

HoBUSy.or  Ones,  his  name  as  the  son  of  Otitis  and  Isis»  the  tun,  or  symbol  of  agcicc 
tare  among  the  Egyptians. 

Htpsbbgrjeus,  from  his  behig  worshipped  in  the  Hyperbaream  or  northern  regioos. 

Hypbrion,  Gr.  (see  II.  zxi.  25S.)  from  a  word  signifying  oae  who  moaci  aUfi. 

Htsius,  hit  name  at  H^uu^  in  Bceotia. 

IcH  ws,  from  his  oracle  at  Ichn<ra,  in  Macedonia. 

IsMBNius,  from  the  riTer  and  mountain  IsatenuSt  in  Bai()tia,  on  the  borders  of  whit 
be  had  a  temple. 

Labissjbus,  his  name  in  the  suburb  Larisaa,  at  Ephefu:). 

Latous,  from  his  mother  Lat^tuu 

LxscHBNOBUs,  Ot.  the  name  under  which  he  was  infoked  by  philosophical  student 
as  presiding  orer  places  of  ce»oersaHo»  or  conference, 

Leucaoius,  his  name  in  the  temple  dedicated  to  him  on  the  promootorj  Leucaiia, 

LoiMivs,  his  name  at  Lindus,  a  city  of  Rhodes,  when  inToked  as  the  god  of  medicin 
Itia  eiprtetiTe  in  Greek  otpeatUence, 

LoEiAs,  Or.  from  a  word  signify ing'olrli^iM,  implying  either  tlie  obliqni^  of  his  cour 
«r  of  hie  oracles. 

Ltc«vs,  Or.  this  name  was  derived  either  from  his  deliTcring  the  Argive  territo^ 
the  flocks  of  Admetus,  from  uxtlves* 

Ltcegenbs.  or  bom  in  lAftm. 

Ltciub,  frtnn  LyciHt  where  he  had  a  celebrated  oracle. 

Ltcoctongs,  Gr.  §layer  ofwolteu 

Maleates,  hit  name  in  his  temple  on  the  promontory  Male^' 

Mallobis,  his  name  at  Miiylene. 

Marmarinus,  from  MaraMrtoN,  a  town  of  Euboea. 

Mbtaobitnius,  Or.  hit  name  in  a  temple  near  Athens,  su|^Msed  to  have  been  ( 
from  the  iohabitanta  of  the  suburb  of  M  elite  hsTing,  under  his  auspices,  removed 
of  Diomea :   the  nanfe  implies  a  removal  from  one  ncighbourkotd  to  another.    M 
mhn  was  the  second  month  of  the  Athenian  year. 

MiLEsiuSy  from  Jlftt^iam,  a  town  of  Crete. 

MiTBRAS,  a  Persian  divinity,  confounded  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with 
but  considered  by  Herodotus  to  be  Veaos  Urania.    No  Persian  monuments  c 
are  extant ;  and,  by  the  Romans,  who  introduced  his  worship  from  Cappadoda 
687,  he  is  represented  as  a  young  man  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  a  tunic,  and  a  man 
over  the  left  shoulder,  pressing  down  with  his  knee  ahull,  which  he  holds  by 
with  the  left,  while  he  is  in  the  act  of  tubbing  it  with  the  right,  haa< 
snppoaed  to  be  emblematical  of  the  power  of  the  sun  when  entering  the  tign  T 

MusAOBTBS,  Or.  cmnpaiitoa  qftkt  Mntes, 

Mtricaus,  Or.  from  his  bearing  a  bfanch  of  AciUk,  or  broom  (b^tim),  tb 
dtvintioii,  over  which  he  presided. 
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MTKiiriii,  from  tk«  Iowb  Mffim  w  iEoltft. 
Kafxus,  Gr.  froB  hit  bekg  wonbippcd  la  frMPW. 

NxoMBTtiv*.  Gf.  invoked  wider  tkii  mom  at  tks  befiuuaf  of  avory  lour  soalfc,  ot 
(as  the  name  iaparta)  opon  every  wtm  wmm* 

Novirs,  Gr.  from  a  word  whkb  impliee  •ftrpJkrrtf ;  that  beiag  the  epithet  ippliti  te 
bim  deriaf  the  tise  be  leaded  the  aittle  of  AdnMiaa.    This  title  is  abo  aittibalid  la 
Jupiter  ia  the  eenee  of  prcndiaf  ercr  hnM,  from  •  Greek  wmd  afaifjiBf  lav. 
OcTOirs,  Gr.  eae  of  Us  aaaMe  in  Attica,  origia^llj  called  0|nv<<- 
OircBATU,  hvm  the  towa  Oaofihif . 
OacBUTu.  Gr.  fhe  dcscer. 

OaoPAvs,  from  bit  orack  at  Or^ftUt  a  dty  of  llabapa. 

OaTYoiA.  from  OrfffM,  the  aacieat  aaaie  of  the  itUad  of  Dekie.    fSce  Ortyfia.) 
PjLAV ,  Gr.  from  the  hjom  which  »aa  toag  in  hit  hoaoar  after  be  had  tlaia  the  tarpaal 
Pjtbon;  w,  horn  hie  cariaf  dieeam.  (See  rvaat,  11.  i.  919.) 
Pjki.viax,  hit  aame  in  P#ea<a,  a  coantrj  of  Macedonia. 
PiLATiNUtt  from  the  teaiple  erected  to  him  b?  the  empemr  Aapietat  oa  Meaat 

PABicopirt,  Gr.  firom  the  wofdfr«iaheppcr»  be  hariaf  deK»eiad  Athena  fSnNi  a 


PABBOAtirty  hit  name  at  Pti  r|aeia  ia  Arcadia. 

Patabkus,  from  Ptimr^,  a  towa  of  Lycia,  where  be  bad  a  temple  and  oracla. 

Patbic«,  Gr.  All  the  AtheniaBt  claimed  a  anrt  of  rrlation  to  Apollo  nader  thit  title. 
Tbearcbont,  previously  to  entering  upon  oftce,  were  qoettioned,  whetlier  thej  bora  My 
relation  to  ApoUo  Pitrtaa,  i.r.  whether  they  were  ftve-born  dtiaeat. 

Pbsisvs,  bia  name,  aomding  to  aome,  araong  the  Ganlt. 

Fba  jvart,  Gt.  from  the  pramootory  PAaatfBM,  (wgaifyiaf  appeaibif ,)  in  Chkit, ' 
L«atDoa  had  nnt  observed  the  laland  of  Ueios. 

PniLALESANDBUt,  Gr./rtAid  4  AUxmmder,  n  name  fivm  to  him  in  coaseqoence  of 
statoe  being  leleated  from  the  chaina  of  gold  with  which  it  had  been  boond,  prior  to  the 
taking  of  Tyre  by  Aleaaader. 

PHii.uict.  }   ^  ^^BkaA^,  ar^cfieaalc. 

PUII-ICB,        ) 

Paaars,  Gr.  (aee  II.  1.  iO.)  a  word  expretaive  of  iptoiifevr  and  krigktneM, 

PBBA,  one  of  his  Egyptian  epithets. 

Pbtllevs,  from  PktflUi,  a  town  In  Arcadia. 

PnTxic«,  Gr.  from  a  word  itgnitylag jlifAf  ;  becanse  he  protf cted  fugitives. 

PLATAMsrnis,  Gr.  becanse  his  temple  at  Elis,  in  Peloponnesus,  «vas  •urrooaded  with 


Pouais,  Gr.grtg:  he  was  represented  at  Tliebes  a«  bavhig  grwy  hairs. 

Paoorsius,  Gt.f&rtueing, 

Pbostatbbivs,  Gr.  ooe  who  presides  over  and  jtroitciM  houses. 

Ptovs,  from  his  oracle  at  Ptmii,  a  nionntain  in  Booiia. 

pTCTBa,  Gr.  pm:ilisf  •  as  bating  overcome  the  robber  Phcrbas. 

PTTBrus,aitber  from  his  destmction  of  the  serpent  Pfflkon ;  from  having  overcome  n 
■an  oi  that  aaaw,  noted  for  his  cmelty ;  from  a  Grceli  word,  to  pMir^  (becaooe  the 
riff  tea  of  Pytho  was  sofiered  to  putrefy) ;  from  a  Greek  word,  to  iaf  w'ff ;  or  from  Pfth^f 
mather  name  of  Delphi. 

&ALCAMBV8,  from  Sailfaaea,  a  town  of  Bceotia. 

Sauobivs,  Gr.  as  rising  from  tki  tern;  he  having  been  bom  a|K>n  tlie  floating  island 
DeJos. 

SciASTBS,  from  the  village  ScUUf  in  Lacooia. 
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SsLiNVNTius,  Lis  name  at  Orobia,  in  Eoboea. 
S1TALCA8,  the  name  of  one  of  his  ttataes  at  Delphi. 

8minth£U8  (tee  II.  i.  6S.),  from  Smintlue,  a  colony  of  the  Cretans  in  Troas,  on  the 
Hellespont ;  he  receiTcd  the  name  for  having  iieed  the  colony  from  the  mice  with  which 
their  coontry  was  infested.    The  word  SaunthMS,  in  the  Cretan  language^  denotes  tnmue, 
S0RACTI8,  from  his  being  worshipped  on  Mount  Soraete*    (See  iEln.  xi.  116S.) 
SosiANuSy  Gr.  healer  qfthe  mad* 
Spelaites,  Gr.  from  his  being  worshipped  in  grottoi. 

Spodxus,  Gr.  from  a  word  signifying  ashes*    Paosanias  mentions  a  place  in  BflBOtia, 
where  be  had  an  altar,  erected  out  of  the  ashes  of  ? ictims  offered  to  him.  , 
Tegyrjcus,  from  7/g^ra,  a  town  of  Bceotia. 
Tblchinius,  from  the  Tekhines,  a  people  of  Rhodes. 
TEMBMiTBSf  from  Tchmnm,  a  place  in  Syracuse. 
Theorius,  Gr.  his  name  atXrceieney  a  town  of  Argolis. 

Theoxbnius,  from  the  festival  Theaxeniaf  observed  in  every  dty  of  Greece,  in  honour 
ol  Mercury  and  Apollo. 

Thermius,  Gr.  expressive  of  warmth  ;  his  name  as  the  san  at  Olympia. 
.    TflORATxs,  Gr.  eagendefiMg' 
Thornax. 

Thurius,  his  name  at  Thwrwm,  a  town  of  Bceotia. 
Thtmbr^uA,  from  Thtfrnbra,  a  plain  inTroat,  where  he  had  a  temple. 
.   Thyrsus,  Gr.  a  word  signifying  gate,  entrance :    his  altars  were  often  placed  in 
entrances. 

Thyrxeus  :  he  had  an  oracle  of  universal  resort  under  this  name  at  Cyane  in  Lyda, 
where  the  votaries  of  the  god,  by  looking  into  a  fountain  which  was  sacred  to  him,  were 
able  to  discover  all  they  wished  to  know. 
ToRTOR,  Lat  a  name  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at  Rome. 
ToxopBORus*  Gr.  or  one  wh^  bears  a  bow. 
Triopius,  from  his  being  worshipped  at  IVtepticM,  in  Caria. 
Ulivs,  Gr.  the  heaithff. 
VoLiANus.    (See  Beienus  above.) 

VuLTURius,  Lat.  fitmi  his  having  been  initrumental  in  causing  the  deliverance  of  a 
shepherd  from  a  subtenaneooa  cavern,  by  miUwres,  This  sliepherd  raised  a  temple  to 
him  on  Mount  Lisius  in  Ionia. 

ZxRYNTHius,  from  Zerynthtis,  a  town  of  Samothracia. 
»  ZosTBRius,  Gr.  encireliMg  the  world  as. with  ^belt. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  Apollo  by  Homer  and  Virgil,  are : 
Pheebus,  II.  i.  SO.  . 

The  §9d  who  darts  arownd  the  world  his  rays,  ib.  62. 
Sminthteus,  ib.  5S. 
Somre  of  Ught,  ib.  65. 
God  <ifthe  siher  bow,  ib.  59. 
God  who  rules  the  day,  ib.  109. 
The  darting  king,  ib.684. 
God  of  light,  H.  ix.  002. 
He  that  gUds  the  morn,  11.  xiii.  1049. 
God  of  every  healing  art,  11.  xvi.  686. 
God  of  health,  ib.  6A9. 
.    The  bright  far-shooting  god,  11.  xix.  458. 
Hyperion,  11.  xxi.  25S. 
The  god  who  darts  ethereal  fUune,  ib.  641. 
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JAuirvlf^ILiBv.SK 

Bmifergwd,  Od.niLSft. 

Tk§mhrmmMp  iEa.  iii*  114. 

JMifli  fW.  ik  Me. 

Tkehmntagmi,  iED.vii.9S. 

CM  ^flrdkirv,  iEa.  is.  80i. 

Itakafptwermma^ihegwds,  iEii.u.llM. 
[Fvther  leflHrks  apoB  tint  dcitj  will  be  fonwl  oader  EgjpC] 

St.— Anpfibcr  iii^fi-]  ^iWiiiM""  and  McBelaot. 

2X]  ATREUS.  A  fciaf  of  ArgOf,  tan  of  Pelopt  (tee  Pdops)  and  Hippodaaui 
(daogbtef  of  (F.IW— 1,  kif  of  Pkp) ;  brocher  to  Pittlieai^  Traaon,  Tbyctlea,  (■««  Tbj- 
BUM,)  aad  Ckryappui,  nd  oack  to  Earyitiwm.  Tbk  kiaf  b  ■oatioagd  iecidoauUjr  by 
HoBCT,  u  baviag  bota  a  proff  iinr  of  AfUDemioD  tad  MaBolaai,  wbooi  bo  odacaUd  aa 
him  owm  dbiUnm,  (me  AfHaaaaaoa.)  aad  wbo  were  called,  afUr  bin,  tbe  '*  Atridaf«"  ll 
ia  ifcoRied  of  Jkai,  Ckat  be  was  oUifcd  to  ij,  whb  hia  broiber  Tbjcttet,  horn  tbe  coait  of 
Pelopa^ia  coaaaqaaace  of  tbeir  bejag  loipected  of  tbe  murder  of  tbeif  bcotber  Cbryeippqa  ; 
wbfwai,  acooidiBg  to  aanihar  fidde,  tbat  phnce  bad  lallca  a  71011811  to  tbe  jealooiy  wbicb 
hk  Biotber  cBlaitainod  towavda  biia,  Crom  bit  bciag  tbe  ilieg itiaaala  aoa  of  bar  hnabaad 
Palopa.  Atveaa  took  lafafa  la  tbe  court  of  Eorjttbeiu,  auiried  bia  daagbier  JCiopa, 
aad  at  bit  dMtb  aaecoedad  to  tbe  tbrone  of  Argoa.  Tb^eatea,  wbo  bad  accompaaiad 
Alicas  to  Aifoa,  waa,  m  |ii«iaai  of  tiaw,  baaiabed  Croai  tbe  court  of  bit  brotbyr,  ia  conae 
qaeaee  of  Ua  iairigoea  witk  tba  qaaea.  Accofdiay  to  aoaae  acconntt,  be  wat  tabtequoQtly 
aacallfid  by  Atreaa  lor  tbe  bonid  porpoaa  of  aenring  op  befoia  hiai,  at  a  fcaat,  tbe  6eab  of 
tlw  duUicm  wUcK  iEiopa  bad  bocaa  bin :  tbia  actioa  beiag  couaidered  ao  ciuel  and 
I,  at  tbat  the  aaai  ia  wmd  at  tbe  appalliag  ipectacie  to  bave  alerted  bacb  in  bia 
njaaiiea  ied  Jala  Tbeapntia.  aad  toon  fooad  a  readjr  iaatraaMat  of  ■■■f'lflf 
IB  bit  o«vm  aea  ^gittbaa,  (tee  JEgiatbua,)  wboni  be  pertoaded  to  aiatder  Atreoa.  wbile 
tbe  latter  vat  oficiafiag  at  aoaie  aacrificc.  Atreut  bad  eipooted  Pelopea  after  tbe  death 
of  baa  qaeen  iCrope,  aad  bad  adopted  ber  too  i£gittbut,  little  tuapectiog  tbat,  in  the 
peraoa  vboai  be  bad  deagned  at  tlie  murderer  of  Thyetttt,  he  tboold  meet  bia  own* 

The  dcacradaata  of  Atreaa  and  of  Pelopt  were  called  Pelopidet. 

14.^  TROY.  Troj  waa  tbe  fiiat  powerful  tettleatrnt  upoo  the  Atiatic  coatt  of  wliich 
anj  inlbrmatioa  baabeea  beaded  down  to  ua.  It  was  tbe  capital  teal  of  tbe  kiogdom  of 
Priam  ia  Aaia  Aliaor,  (tee  Priam,)  aad  wat  built  on  a  tmall  eminence  aear  Mouat  Ida  aad 
the  ptoatoatory  of  Sigmnm  (now  Cape  Indbitari),  at  tbe  dittance  of  about  four  miles  ft  cm 
the  tca-tboie,  aear  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  t'wet  Scamaader,  or  Xanthut,  aad  below  ita  juactioa 
tbe  SioMia,  witich  were  lorrentt  flowing  from  tbe  mouiiL  The  origiA  of  the  Trojtnty 
that  of  all  peo|de  of  vctj  remote  antifjuitjr,  i*  enveloped  in  obtcurity  and  fiction. 
refer  It  to  Crete  (Jun.iii.  146.)*  aad  tome  to  llaljr,  while  otluTt,  whu  adopt  tbe 
of  Diodoraa  Siculut  aad  of  ApoUodorut,  m  oppotition  to  Uie  complimeolary 
atatemeat  of  Virgil  that  tbe  Trojant  were  of  Italian  origin,  consider  them  to  hare  couae 
from  SaflMtbrada,  (tee  Samotbracia,)  and  the  i»onhip  of  ttte  gods  of  that  itland  to  hare 
beea  introduced  among  them  by  Dardanut,  their  first  bin^;,  and  founder  of  the  city, 
iadiacriauaatyly  called  from  him  X>ard«aitf,  and  (mm  Trot  and  Hut,  two  of  hit  tuccettora, 
Tr^  and  /li«ai»  or  /liea.  Tbe  country  was  originally  nam<yl  rracria,  from  Teuccr,  a  king 
of  Pfarygia,  wbote  daughter  Batea  wat  the  queen  of  Dardantis  ;  and  tub»i.'4ucntly  TVaat, 
the  tame  king,  wbo  gave  the  name  Truja  to  its  capital  city.  The  walU  of  Troy 
amtCmcled  by  Laomedon,  tbe  predece^Aur  of  I^iiani,  and  w<re  of  tuch  ttrength,  at 
to  bate  been  deacribed  aa  tbe  wurk  of  the  gods  Neptune  and  Apollo.  (Set>  I^Aomedon.) 
Piffnrat  rantna  are  ataigaed  for  tbe  war  which  Greece  undertook  against  Troy  (tee  Juno. 
Heleo) :  bat  it  ia  the  more  leceired  opinion  that  ita  inuaediate  object  was  to  compel  i'aiia, 
CI.  Mmt.  1> 
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the  100  of  Priam,  to  restore  Helen.  All  Greece  united  to  avenge  the  CMiie  oC  MeaalMt ; 
and  every  prince  and  ally  of  that  country  furnished  a  certain  number  of  ships  and  troops 
for  the  undertaking.  Of  these  princes  and  their  allies,  as  well  at  of  the  Trojans  «itho 
engaged  in  the  war,  and  the  number  of  vessels  supplied  by  the  Greeks,  aa  esAct 
enumeration  is  contained  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad.  Agamemnon  was  appohiCed 
generalissimo  of  the  Grecian  forces ;  and  the  fleet  equipped  by  that  king  was  disposed' in 
the  following  manner :  to  Agapenor  was  assigned  the  command  of  the  Arcadians ;  to 
Menelaus,  that  of  the  Spartans ;  to  Nestor,  that  of  the  Messenians ;  to  Polyxenos  and 
Amphimachus,  that  of  the  Epei ;  to  Diomed,  to  Sthenelus,  and  to  Euryalns,  that  of  die 
Argives ;  to  Menestheus,  that  of  the  Athenians ;  to  Ajax,  the  son  of  Tehunon,  that  of  the 
people  of  Megam  and  of  Sslamis ;  to  Schedius  and  Epistrophus,  that  of  the  Phocians ;  taf 
Thou,  that  of  the  ^Etolians;  to  Meges,  that  of  the  Dniichians;  to  Ulysses,  that  of  ib^ 
Ithftcans  and  Cephallenians  ;  to  Penelius,  Leitos,  Prothoenor,  Arcesilaus,  and  Cionius, 
that  of  the  Bceotians ;  to  Eomelus,  that  of  the  people  of  lolchos  and  Pfaens :  to  PudalirhM 
ttd  Machaon,  that  of  the  people  of  (Echalia  and  Ithome  ;  to  Ascalaphus  nd  lalmcn, 
that  of  the  Orchomenians ;  to  Ajax  the  Less,  that  of  the  Locrians ;  to  Elpenor,  thtttof  the 
Ettbceans :  to  Achilles,  Protesilaus,  and  otiier  chiefs,  that  of  the  ThessaKaiis ;  to  Idomenens, 
that  of  the  Cretans;  to  Tlepolemos,  that  of  the  Rhodians;  and  to  Phidlppas  ami 
Antiphus,  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  Cos,  Calydne,  Nisynu^  &c.  The 
TVojan  forces,  and  those  of  their  allies,  were  under  the  directkm  of  the  fbUowinf* 
coBunanders :  PandKms,  Sarpedon,  and  Glancus,  headed  the  Lycians ;  Adrastos  and 
Amphins,  the  people  of  Adrastia,  Apassus,  Pityea,  and  Teresa ;  AsiuSy  the  pe<^le  of 
Arisba,  Peroote,  Practism,  and  Abydoi ;  Hippothons  and  Pyleus,  the  Pelasgian  aajnliariett 
frtmi  Larissa ;  Acamas  and  Pyrons,  the  Thracian  auxiliaries,  from  the  nelghboiirhood  of 
the  Hellespont ;  Euphemus,  the  Ciconians ;  Pykemenes,  the  Paphlagonians ;  Chnnais, 
the  Mysians ;  Rhesus,  the  king  of  Thimce,  his  own  subjects ;  Memnon,  the  Ethiopians  and 
Peisiatts ;  Penthesilea,  (their  queen),  the  Amaxons ;  Eneas,  Archilochas,  aid  Acaauus^ 
the  Daidanians ;  Coroebos,  the  Phrygians,  &c.  If  we  except  the  engagement  which  took 
place  at  the  landing  of  the  Greeks,  (see  Protesilaus,)  the  first  nine  yean  of  the  wtr  wevs 
not  marked  by  any  immediate  conflicts  with  the  Trojans ;  the  interval  was  employed  bj 
tlie  Grecian  chiefs  in  capturing  the  neighbouring  cities  in  alliance  wHh  Troy.  Homer 
begins  his  poem  (see  Achilles)  with  the  contention  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon,  at  the 
eommencement  of  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  and  terminates  it  with  the  accomit  of  tbtf 
death  and  foneral  of  Hector.  By  some  it  is  affirmed  that  the  city  was  delivered  up  to 
the  enemy  by  the  treachery  of  Antenor  and  Eneas ;  but  Homer  and  Vbgil  have  adopted 
the  tradition,  that  the  Greeks  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place  by  the  stratagem  of 
the  wooden  horse.  (See  Wooden  Horse.)  All,  however,  agree  that  the  town  was,  t^ktt 
a  ten  years*  siege,  sacked,  and  reduced  to  ashes,  1184  B.C.  (En.  ii.  845),  aad  tlMt 
Priam  and  his  numerous  family  fell  victims  to  the  fury  of  the  Greeks*  Certain  fatalities 
were  attached  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  which  appear  to  have  had  no  ether  fouadnthMi 
than  obscure  or  misinterpreted  oracles;  and  which,  though  not  observed  by  HoBer, 
lieeerve  to  be  noticed,  as  it  is  the  opinion  of  other  ancient  authors  that  neither  the  Greeks 
nor  the  Trojan  armies  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  such  traditions.  Of  these  fatalities, 
the  principal  were,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without  the  assistance  of  the  descendaats 
of  Eacos ;  the  possession  of  the  arrows  of  Hercules  (see  Phtloctetes) ;  the  seisnre  of  the 
Pidladium  (see  Palladium)  ;  the  preventing  the  horses  of  Rhesus,  king  of  Tlnraoe,  fiom 
drinking  the  waters  of  the  Xanthos  (see  En.  i.  861 .)  ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  life  of  TMIns, 
the  son  of  Priam  (see  En.  i.  CSS.) ;  the  destruction  of  the  tomb  of  Laosaedoo  (see 
Laomedon) ;  and  the  presence  of  Telephns,  (see  Hercules,)  the  son  of  Herenles.  The 
4MBe  ttadition  aflirms  that  these  destinies  were  accomplished ;  and  that  the  city,  nhick  tiH 
then  had  vigorously  redsted  its  assaibnts,  accoidingly  fell  to  the  Greeks. 
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In  Wood's  dncripcua  of  th«  Traad,  the  faUowmgobtofmiou  uv  madm  upon  Tray  mni 
opoB  the  woodm  bono.  "  lahowhigli  feoemtkMi  the  hifCory  of  this  city  «u  held,  may  ho 
fcnowa  by  the  mamj  poeaM.  hutarieo,  mad  dinntacioBB  which  were  coBpoaed  bi  iu 
The  time  of  te  bring  tokeo  wu  looked  apoa  ai  ooe  of  the  prioapal  em  in  Gi 
Indeed,  it  «•■  many  timet  taken,  if  we  mar  heliere  the  br«i  authors  of  aaiiqait  j.  Th« 
three  flnt  calaMiitirs  which  it  uoderweat  are  Beotioiird  by  Ljcophroo  in  the  penoa  of 
CawomLi.  In  this  accoat  the  poet  alludes  to  three  period*,  in  which  Troj  w-as  taken  hj 
Hercnles,  hy  the  Aisaaons,  aad,  laitlj,  by  the  Greci'tas  uiidrr  the  roodurt  of  i]*«  Atrids. 
If  has  been  obterved  by  those  who  have  written  a  pun  thi«  sobiect.  ihai  a  hurte  had 
always  been  ominous  to  the  Trojana.  TIitt  wrrr  first  subdued  by  llercuirt,  wlira  the 
dispute  was  about  tiie  horses  of  Laomedon.  The  Amaaons  were  all  rf|ue%i riant,  aad  one 
of  their  devices  was  a  hone  ;  and  when  the  city  was  surpriM^  by  ilic  (jrefiaaf,  it  was  bj 
means  of  tke  wooden  hone  Doris.  Lastly,  when  it  fril  into  the  hands  of  Chandeoins,  iha 
cnptnre  wai  owing  to  a  horse  which  fell  down  in  the  entrance  of  thi*  city,  and  pirvenied 
Cheihattiagof  their  gates."  The  kings  of  Tmy  were,  in  imrreMiicin.  Dardanos,  Krich- 
thonins,  Troo,  IIos,  Laomedon,  and  IViam.  'Sec  .Miiford'i  Hist,  i.f  lireecr,  vol.  i.  rhap.  1. 
•ecL  It.  relative  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  the  rise  uf  the  Trojan  slate. ) 

SB.]  CHRYSEIS.    Daoghirrof  Chrpes^ieeChryies),  pnrst  uf  Apollo  Smiathaus. 

10.]  PHfEBUS.    Apollo. 

SS.]  PRIEST.  It  was  the  cuatmn  of  the  heathens  to  pay  partirolar  Immiow  to  their 
priestB.  The  priesthood  was,  BMMt  geaerally,  combiaed  with  ttir  rrgal  iiowrr  (ara  II.  1. 
410.  and  .Ca.  iii.  100.) ;  but  when  the  offices  were  teparate.  tbf  priests  raaked  neit  b 
order  to  their  sovereigns.  In  some  places  tliey  were  appointed  by  lut ;  and  in  others  hy 
pimocs,  or  by  popular  election.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  there  were  no  distinct 
•oidersof  priesCa;  oraiy  god  had  a  certain  number  uf  priests  awgned  to  him,  varying 
acoordiBg  CO  fbc  placo  or  dicnmstance  in  wliich  tlie  gcid  was  invoked.  Tliey  teem  to 
haw9  bad  a  bgh-priest,  whose  oAce  was  to  •uperintend  the  luborriinatr  mnii»ten.  and  to 
execnie  the  more  sacred  ritea  and  mystrriei  of  religiun.  (See  the  /foaiaa  orders  of  IViesis, 
jCn.  vL  1104.) 

SI.]  ATIIIDB9.    Agamemnon. 

SO^ny  gW.]  Apollo. 

4S.]  ARGOS.  A  dty  of  P^lnponnesos,  afterwsrdi  the  capital  of  Arpolii.  It  derived 
ica  aaBO  from  Argus,  (ton  of  Jupiter  and  Kiohe,  daugliti  r  uf  riioruorun, )  tin*  siicre»Hor  at 
Apia;  the  infaabtCanCs  of  Argos  being  thence,  as  well  n%  the  (ireckii  gt-ofmllv,  called 
Ar^M.  The  foandation  of  the  kingdom  of  Argot  is,  by  chronolnger«,  svrilteil  to  Iiiachus, 
(supposed  to  hnvo  been  an  Egyptian  colonitt,)  alMiut  1bO(>  >rars  II.  C.  1'hc  last  uf  hit 
deaeendaaCa  who  reigned  at  Argo*  was  Grianor.  This  king  was  dispusitessed  uf  his  ihnmc 
by  Dnnaas,  the  hrotlier  of  iEgyptus,  king  of  Kgypt,  who,  U-ini;  oliliued  to  aKanduu  bit 
ionnCiy  owing  co  some  family  diiwnnons,  landitl  near  Ar^^,  and  tiavinj;  thrre  i-staUished 
himself,  lecufed  the  kingdom  to  his  posterity.  The  immediate  succeAMirs  uf  Danaus  were 
Lyneeas  and  Acriaiua ;  the  latter  was  grandfather  tothi*  renownfd  iVneu*,  (see  Pen»us,) 
the  ion  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  who  transferred  the  seat  of  guvemment  from  Argm  to 
Ifycenv.  Argt,  m  the  moro  anrieut  utage  of  the  term,  secmi  tu  have  di'nnte«l  tho 
Argive  dominion,  such  as  it  wat  under  the  dynasty  of  IVmeuii,  and  thereby  to  have 
iacladed  a  great  portion  of  the  Peloponnesnn,  and  mure  especially  Mycena  snd  Tirynthua. 
Hence  it  arote  that,  in  later  times,  cities,  ihuu^h  no  longer  subjeit  to  the  fsinily  of 
Fnsens,  ifiU  retained  the  appellatioo  of  ilririrr,  snd  hIso  of  Ack^wi,  from  which  hraneh 
the  former  inhabitants  of  Argu*  derived  their  slofk.  The  Homiric  use  of  the  word  Argus 
mnM,  of  courve,  he  sought  in  the  work  of  the  poet  himielf.  In  U.  i.  45.  Argog  in  the  city 
of  that  name.  In  II.  ii.  ISO,  and  II.  Iz.  |M,  .4r^os  is  the  empire  uf  A^nmeiiinoii,  under 
which  Mycenai  was  indiidcd«    la  II.  xiz.  114,  Jdknian  Argo$  must  either  designate 
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Mycents,  in  which  dtj  Stlienelot  reigned,  or  the  district  in  which  Mjeena  wm  littialed. 
Tbiw  Nettor  makes  mention  of  Argoe,  though  he  himself  resided  in  Pylot.  In  II.  ti.  680, 
the  word  Arghe  must  impl/  Thessaly,  (hi  which  Pelasgic  Argos  was  situated,)  as  is 
evident  from  Homer's  allnsion  to  **  Hypeiis's  spring."  From  these  references  it  appears 
tiiat  Argot  is  used  generally  for  what  we  term  Greece,  The  naval  empire  of  Agamemnoa 
is  a  matter  of  disputation  among  the  critics.  He  is  stated  to  have  furnished  the  Arcadians 
with  ships ;  and  is  styled  hy  Homer  **  the  king  of  all  Argos  and  many  islands.*'  (Ses 
Ifitford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  tqI.  L  ch.  i.  §  2.)  Argos  (called  also  PeUpeia  Af4V|ua)and  My> 
^pim  were  used  indiscriminately  hy  the  tragic  poets.  Juno  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  dtj. 

62. — The  god  who  darU  around  the  world  kU  rays.]  Apollo. 

63.]  SMINTHiEUS.    (See  Smmthseus,  under  Apollo.) 

63.]  LATONA.  Mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  (See  Apollo.)  Latona,  according  to 
Homer,  was  daughter  of  Saturn,  and,  according  to  others,  of  Cccos  tlie  Titan,  and  of 
PhoBbe,  the  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra.  She  received  divine  honours  after  death  at 
Argos  and  Deloa,  and  had  a  celebrated  oracle  at  Butos  in  Egypt.  Latona,  as  the  daughter 
of  Titan,  is  called  Tit  amis.  , 

64.]  CILLA.    A  town  of  Troas,  in  the  ^olian  district,  sacred  to  Apollo. 

66.]  TENEDOS.  An  island  of  the  iEgcan  Sea,  opposite  Troy,  anciently  called  Lot- 
eophrys,  Pheeniee,  and  Lymessus.  On  the  shores  of  this  island  the  Greeks  (see  ^n.  ii. 
27.)  concealed  themselves,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  Trojans  to  believe  that  they  had 
giren  up  the  siege,  and  thus  to  remove  from  them  any  suspicion  relative  to  the  admissioa 
of  the  wooden  horse  within  their  walls.  (See  Wooden  Horse.)  Tenedoe  derived  its  nasko 
firom  TVneff,  the  son  of  Cycnus  (son  of  Neptune),  and  the  nyroph  Proclea.  This  prince 
having  refused  to  return  the  affection  which  Philonome,  his  fitther's  second  wife,  had 
conceived  for  him,  was  accused  hy  her  to  Cycnns  of  dishonourable  conduct  towards  her. 
The  credulous  husband  caused  Tones  to  be  exposed  in  a  coffer  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves : 
be  was,  however,  saved  from  the  danger  that  threatened  him  ;  and  being  cast  on  the  isle, 
subsequently  from  him  called  Tenedos,  was  kindly  received  hy  the  inhabitants,  who 
elected  him  for  their  king.  Some  time  afterwards  Cycnus  was  informed  of  the  artifice  of 
his  wife ;  and,  struck  with  remorse  for  the  error  into  which  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
led,  determined  to  seek  bis  son  and  obtain  his  forgiveness :  but  on  endeavouring  to  land 
St  Tenedos,  the  implacable  Tones  cut  with  his  hatchet  tlie  cable  by  which  his  fruher  had 
attached  his  vessel  to  the  strand,  and  Cycnus  was  driren  out  to  sea.  From  this  circum- 
stance "  the  hatchet  of  Tenes"  has  become  proverbial,  to  express  implacable  vengeance : 
othen,  however,  derive  this  saying  from  the  inflexible  severity  of  the  laws  of  that  monarch, 
and  particularly  from  the  summary  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on  those  who  were 
convicted  of  fiUsehood.  Tenes  was  slain  hy  Achilles,  when  that  hero  had  invaded  the  ials 
oi  Tenedos;  s  circumstance  which  occasioned  no  slight  regret  to  Achilles.  Tenes,  it 
seems,  was  the  son  of  Apollo,  although  Cycnus  was  hb  reputed  father.  Among  the 
fritalities  with  which  the  history  of  AcMIles  was  blended,  it  bed  been  jnedicted  that,  if  s 
son  of  Apollo  chanced  to  be  slain  by  him,  the  death  of  the  victor  would  soon  ensusb 
Thetis,  aware  of  the  danger  which  impended  over  her  son,  had  despatched  a  messenger  to 
caution  Mm  against  any  attempt  upon  a  life  so  intimately  connected  with  his  own ;  but 
the  messenger  arrived  too  late— Tenes  had  already  fallen.  Achilles,  overpowered  by 
grief  and  indignation,  slew  the  tardy  bearer  of  his  mother's^  commands,  and  graced  tbs 
deceased  king  with  honourable  burial.  The  inhabitants  of  Tenedos  also  worshipped  him 
after  death  as  a  god ;  his  fate  inspiring  them  with  such  enmity  against  Achilles,  that  it 
was  forindden  to  pronounce  the  name  of  the  latter  in  the  temple  of  their  deified  sovereign. 
Tlie  fertility  of  Tenedos,  which  had  one  town  inhabited  by  ^elians,  in  which  there  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Sminthaeus,  was  so  remarkable,  that  Ceres,  ears  of  com,  or  grapai^  ata 
lepiesented  upon  several  of  the  ancient  coins  of  the  island. 
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ICJCHRYBA.   At  HoMric  Chf^M  b  riCMicd  opM  B  yil  Wf wMs  Tnj  via  te 

ittwj  of  Lcctak    Apollo  fl^hitliii  bod  Imo  o  Mople,  over  which  the  priMi 

Cteyn  WW  MbiMt  to  the  awoj  of  EctMO,  the  kiog  of  Thch*. 

•T.)  TANS.    Itkool ipood  mbbj  aacuBt  wiiiaii  by  whoM  the  fnt  te«ple  tm 

^jEvino  wonbip  »ae  Mortod,    Tbe  boooor  it  equDj  oacribed  to  the  Efjptmm,  the  Arcs* 

diBne,lhePbi7fiaBe,theCnlaflM»emltheThiiciaBfl.    That  each  odiicoe  were  of  freol 

Mliqei^.ieiobeiBfmodfroBthe  fact.  Chat  loMbay  aaMiof  which  mmj  be  MeatinaiJ 

IfaaM  ef  AcfMiai»  (one  of  the  earlieet  kiaga  of  Mjceme,)  of  Erichchoatoe.  lad  of  Cecrope. 
mm  di«ovcnd  ia  the  leaiplce  of  Pailae  at  LariaM.  of  Mownra  PoUm.  uhl  hi  the  Aa»- 
poiia  of  Athena.  Beibffe  the  erittmce  of  teoiplee,  the  Gneka.  aad  aioat  other  utMaa^ 
<IL  s2iL  SS6.)  wonhipped  their  gods  apoa  the  tope  of  nooataiBa.  Tcaiplea  were  balU 
and  adoraod  with  all  pwaWa  apleadoor  aad  aiagnificeacc,  aad  were  raiaed  ia  loch  apota  m 
were  Btoet  coofnial  with  the  chaiacter  of  the  deity  lo  whoai  tbej  were  dedicated.  Sciom* 
tiaMa  the  auM  feaiple  waa  wcrcd  to  eeveral  goda,  aa,  for  iaataaoe,  to  laa  aad  Apie ;  to 
Coea^  Baerhofly  aad  Apollo;  to  Japiter  Capitaliaoa,  Jaao,  aad  Minerva,  Ace  &c. 

Tcaiplea  weic  di^ded into  three  parte:  via.  I.  the  inmoat,  into  which  aoae  bot  the  prieata 
cooJd  enter,  aiul  wheae  oblatione  were  made ;  S.  the  porch,  in  which  aenallj  ttood  an 
altar,  or  iaage ;  aad  S.  the  place  open  which  the  iaMfe  of  the  chief  god  wat  arreted. 

Rkm,  ffafijfiaoa.]  The  invention  of  religiooe  htea  and  ceremoniea  aaong  the  aadrnia, 
Jiko  all  othor  inttitationa  which  took  their  riae  ia  fabulooa  tinea,  caanot  be  rHenvd  la 
mmj  particnlar  period  or  inditidaal.  8ecrificea»  aceonpanied  by  prayera,  (IL  L  SM  m. ; 
aL47«-^IS.;  iiLlSft— IH.;  and  £n.zii.2M.)  formed  a  conaidmbJc  part  of  theb 
wonliipy  and  appear  to  have  been  either  pffopitiatory»  eopplicatory ,  of  free-will,  or  for  the 
(See  Kiiea*  fanataL)  The  bom  ancient  ncrificca  conai*ied  only  of  herbe,  frnlta» 
piantaplnckedapby  the  foots,  and  bomt  whole.  Frankincenee  even  was  naknoway 
M  HMd  iaalaad  of  it,  in  the  times  of  the  Trojaa  war.  Solemn  eacriicea 
afterwaada  of  libatiaaa  of  wine,  oil,  or  milk  ;  of  incraae  ;  of  fraiu,  leavrs,  or 
of  cafcca  of  mil  and  bariey,  and  of  animals ;  which  last  differed  according  io  the 
dhaty  who  waa  invoked,  or  the  pereon  by  whom  they  were  immolated.  The  cnatom  of 
aacriidag  bumiB  vktiaH  waa  practised  in  Greece  and  at  Rome ;  bot  not  ao  commonly  m 
bj  other  banthan  aataona. 

Piifwnhr  ccremaniae  of  ablation  and  pniificatioa  were  obeerved  by  the  oflkriating  priests, 
aa  wall  aa  by  theee  peiaona  abont  to  peiibnn  sacrificea ;  and,  the  whole  being  pteparvd, 
the  people  mngad  themselves  roand  the  altar,  tbe  priest  making  the  circoit  of  it,  and 
aad  the  ahar  with  the  water  which  had  been  previoiuly  used  for  porift- 
A  pieeuind  fbim  of  prayer,  which  cootinned  during  the  homing  of  tbe  sacrifice, 
was  tham  oCMcd  ap,  aad  the  ceremony  concloded  by  tlianksgivings  to  tite  god  in  whoso 
ha  ahlauan  had  taken  place ;  by  a  feaat  (for  the  Uying  out  of  which,  tables  were 
inthatrmplee);  and  by  the  appointed  diatribution  of  the  (laris  of  tbe  victim, 
kad  nal  been  consumed.  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  the  whole  of  the  lacrifico 
to  the  gods ;  bet  anbeeqoently,  certain  portions  only  were  consumed,  aad 
of  the  victim  waa  otherwise  allotted :  sometimes  it  wa«  customary  to  dance 
the  nhar,  while  sacred  bymna  were  sang.  The  time  of  sachficiag  to  the  crleslial 
goda  waa  in  the  amming,  and  to  the  infernal  deities,  over  whose  sacred  riles  Hecato  pre- 
4ded,  in  the  aigM*  ^^  ^'f*"  ^  ^  offering  priesU  was  of  the  most  magniliceDt  descrip* 
;  the  calanr  of  their  robea,  aa  wall  as  the  leave*  of  which  their  crowns  were  composed, 
npon  the  deity  in  whose  honour  the  solemiiities  were  celebrated.  In  addition 
tao  prieeu  Bometinms  wore  a  sacred  ti|/iila,  or  mitre,  from  whicli,  on  each 
a  illeC  or  ribnad.  /^hhr  were  usoaJly  auMie  of  wool,  aod  were  not  only  worn 
ty  the  friaitii  bat  were,  lika  crowna,  pot  upon  the  honu  of  the  victim,  and  upon  the 
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iBiBpto  and  altar.  Tl»mltic  wia  rather  tif  BonanthaB  of  Grccia&ongla;  bnttkedfto- 
lalioa  9i  tfia  vSetuna  with  garlaada  waa  of  wtry  amamft  luaga* 

Offeritgi.']  In  addtdoii  to  lacrificca,  offeringa,  atthar  fcr  prapitiatkm,  or  of  gfatitiid% 
fraro  madf  to  the  godt»  and  depoaited  in  the  templea.  Thcae  conaated  of  cioirBt  and 
garlanda,  of  garmcnti,  of  cupa  of  gold  or  other  metal,  and  of  any  thing  which  coald  coo* 
Aace  to  the  emhellithment  or  enxicbuig  of  thoie  Mnctaariea* 

Darficoiioa  of  impUMUtU§  to  ike  gadt.]  It  waa  cof  tomaiy  alao  (iee  iEn.  t.  646.)  wpoA 
finp  renandation  of  any  employment  or  mode  of  life,  to  dedicate  the  implementa  or  what- 
OTor  Lad  been  oaed  in  the  proaecution  of  it,  to  the  gods :  thos,  •hepherda  contecratedl 
their  pipes  to  Pan;  beauties,  their  mirror  to  Venos,  &c« :  .the  tenth  of  spoilsy  and  of  tha 
produce  of  fialda,  which,  like  trees  and  plants,  were  often  consecrated  to  particaUr  daities, 
m  dedicated  to  religious  pnrpoaea  (see  IL  ii.  850.  and  JEa,  ix.  S62.),  were  alao  aaiAially 
sacrificed. 

1  jlilaff.]  The  word  implying  Altar,  among  the  Greeks*  is  one  of  wider  significatioa 
than  thf)  AUwre  of  the  Latins,  which  simply  denotes  such  places  for  sacnfices  as  ware 
ffaisad  high  frcan  the  ground ;  while  tira  former  comprehended  any  spot  consecraied  to  the 
fierfonnsnce  of  difine  rites. 

Neither  the  fonn  of  altars,  nor  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed,  were  always 
jlhe  same ;  they  were  either  oblong,  square,  or  round,  and  were  constructed  of  brick,  stone, 
earth,  the  ashes  of  bumt  sacriSoet ,  or  turf.  Those  dedicated  to  the  celeatial  gods  were, 
by  some  ancient  writers,  affinned  to  haTO  been  raised  to  a  height  of  twenty-two  feet  ham 
-the  ground ;  to  the  infernal  goda,  sacrifices  were  made  in  little  ditches  or  trenchea  dog  fbr 
the  purpose ;  to  heroes,  upon  altars  cloae  to  the  ground ;  and  to  nymphs,  and  deities  of 
.their  order,  in  cat es.  (See  Od,  xrii.  S4S,  &c.)  The  moat  ancient  ahan  were  ornamented 
with  boms ;  the  figures  of  B4Nnan  altars  upon  medab  are  never  without  them.  To  these' 
Juttns  the  victims  were  fMlenad,  and  snpplisnts  who  fled  to  the  altar  for  refuge  (£n.  ii. 
700 — ^719*)  caught  hold  of  them ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  were  originally  intended 
lor  these  purpoaea.  Horns  were,  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  world,  an  ensign  of  power 
and  dignity ;  and  thus  may  be  accounted  for,  their  frequent  introduction  into  the  pictaiea 
fd  the  most  ancient  gods  and  haioaa,  as  well  as  upon  the  oMdala  of  Serapii,  lais,  Jupiter 
Ammon,  and  Bacchus,  and  the  coin  of  the  Persian  and  Grecian,  moaaiehs.  Altars  were 
,also  adorned  with  flowers,  leaves,  and  sacred  herbs ;  were  hooml  with  woollen  flUeta ;  and 
were  ahw  the  depository  of  gifts.  (See  £a.  v.  66.)  It  waa  cuatanmry  to  engrave  apoai 
altars  the  name  or  symbol  of  the  de^ty  to  whom  they  were  dedicated :  boom  ware  even 
jncted  to  aalniaioB  fods.  This  praclioe  arose  from  a  superstitious  fear  of  oaritting  the 
worship  of  any  of  the  strange  gods  which  the  ancient  Greeks,  but  nwre  especially  the 
Athenians  and  Delphians,  considered  themaelves  under  an  obligation  to  observe,  in  additia> 
to  that  of  10,000  deities  mentioned  by  Heaiod.  The  consecration  of  altaia  was,  among  Iha 
Greeks  of  the  first  ages,  attended  with  little  expense  and  ferm ;  hut,  in  aftertimes,  the 
pomp  and  coatlinesa  of  their  religioos  ceremonies  coiresponded  with  tbenr  advanced  itaia 
of  refinement  and  luxury.  Great  sacrifices  were  offered  and  sumptuous  entsftainwaato 
made  upon  such  occasions ;  bat  the  chief  act  of  consecration  consisted  in  the  unction )  m 
ceremony  which  was  derived  from  the  earliest  aiitiquityi 

.  /alines.]  The  Images  were  placed  in  the  middleof  tiie  temple  upon  pedestal* ,  which  wen 
raised  above  the  height  of  the  altar,  and  endoaed  with  rails.  According  to  LudaAf  Iht 
Greeks  worshipped  their  godi,  without  any  visible  representation,  till  the  time  of  Cecfopiu 
The  idols  of  other  barbarous  nations  were  exceedingly  rude :  thus,  the  Scythians  wer*> 
ahipped  a  kind  of  sword ;  the  Arabians,  a  stone ;  but  nothing  was  more  conwmn  than  Hm 
erection  of  pillars  or  oblong  stones  as  objecta  of  adoration.  In  Egypt  (see  £gypt} 
they .  were  to  be  seen  en  each  side  of  the  liigbwaya.  Ueliogahalaa  (the  Sua)  ia 
Syria,  and  the  god  Mars  in  Arsbia,  were  worshipped  imder  that  figure ;  and  Tadtoa 
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4cMhkM  the  iiHifn  if  tkt  Onmn  diviuun  m  comiiiing  mnvlj  of  unfum^  trankt 


TIk  %m  •tataci  of  the  Gtveki,  ■rrorfKnis  io  Phitarrh  tail  PkuttnUi,  were  ^Bcnilljr  of 
I,  sad  iiioiUocMd  of  «HaieT«T  tivet  wi»rp  tarred  in  tlic  dritj  whom  ihej  were  in- 
leidi-d  Io  repwaent :  time,  the  MaCoe  of  Jupiter  «u  of  aek ;  tliat  nf  Venutp  of  mjrtk* .  of 
nvmin.  of  tte  poplar  ;  of  Miaom,  of  tlie  oKve,  &c. :  Kinetimrt  thrjr  wcie  of  Burble, 
Ivorf,  gold,  alver.  or  braee,  and  eren  of  day  or  chalk. 

OMA«.J  The  inTOcacioo  of  tlic  goilt  bj  Oai  iis  was  corudrrrd  to  Mm>d  a  ]iart  nf  tfw* 
n%iva»  aytiem  of  the  annrnt*,  iliat  ihe  violathn  of  an  oath  wa«  oft^a  pani»hrd  with 
death.  (SecLencotheaand  Palicui.) 

JreiTEB,  hj  MiBe,  and  Oari*.  the  nan  of  Kfi«,  bj  others,  in  siatrd  to  br  the  |uil  uf 
oatht;  and  Japitcr  Oaiio«.  to  be  the  avenger  of  |ierjury.  Thr  codii.  by  niMini  the 
Grceha  chicfty  iwore  in  general  raiea,  wen*,  Jujiitcr,  .\|iollo,  Minerra,  Vrptone,  C'erra, 
Caatur,  and  Pollnz;  aad  the  goddeMei,  by  wlmni  women  took  iheir  oath*.  Joiin,  Diana. 
Venoa,  Cerra,  or  Pkooerpiae  :  hot  men  ae  well  aa  women.  nnHer  partJcuUr  eBi|;rnciei, 
invoked  the  dcitiea  who  capecially  preaiiletl  over  the  circumff ance^  in  rfmrrm«  in  »  hu  h 
they  Blight  be  engaged.  Tliej  alw  twore  by  the  grunnd  they  mood  upon ;  by  nvrra, 
una,  ace. ;  by  Iho  elcBir«ta ;  by  the  head  or  other  memhert  of  tlie  dead  tir  the 
;;  by  relatioBt  and  belored  pemmn  ;  by  whatrvrr  instrumtnt^  might  be  u«-d  in  the 
of  their  aeocatioBi  aa,  a  fithennan  I7  bin  net«,  a  a  ildi'  r  by  his  ipear ;  this  lant 
waapoB  htmg  liuaNid  with  aadi  veligioaa  veneration  by  the  aDrimta.  aa  to  he  aomrtimr* 
wotnfaipped  na  a  god.     Kiaga  and  princes  usually  swore  by  their  scepirea.  (II.  i.  SIC.) 

Tbc  naaaar  of  taking  oatha  wai  either  by  liftint:  op  ilie  handa  to  heaven  ;  by  laying 
tham  vpon  tha  aitar,  npon  a  stone,  or  upon  ttie  hand  nf  the  party  conreraed  ;  or  by  uking 
each  other  by  tba  handa.    h  all  solemn  leagues  aad  rovenanfi,  animal  lacrifices  and 
libarioBi  a#  wioa  wen  oiaitd  to  Ihoae  godt  in  whoae  name  oattis  were  sworn. 
The  Bostnmd  oath  aaiong  the  god^  wa«.  by  the  Styx.  {Svv  Styx.) 
Kava.]     It  wna  roaiaBnry  anumg  the  Greeks  as  well  aa  Romans,  when  they  entered 
■poB  a  war,  or  any  grant  nadeftakiag,  to  endrarour  to  propitiate   heaven  by  Vows, 
pnyeia,  aad  sat'tifcaa  (H  xi.  864.);  and  a  hymn  was  sunj;  tu  M«rs  before  they  engaged 

t  to  Apollo,  after  the  aucrrssful  termmntioo  of  the  conflict.     Somrtimes 
1  la  writ*  thair  vows  on  paper,  or  waxen  tahlrt«  ;  to  seal  tliem  up,  and  tu 
them  with  was  to  tba  kaaes  (as  the  seat  of  mercy)  of  tlic  images  of  the  gods. 
^  tks  tttrtf  bHT,]  Apullo. 
tS.]  OLYMPUS.     Olympus,  in  Homer,  is  sometime*  the  mounuin  on  tli»*  iMirders  of 
Piaria  and  Maaedania,  and  ia  rapreseated  with  various  summitt,  .[v-e  line  CIO.;  windings, 
ftcaaaas^te.;  at  oCbar  tiawa,  Olym|ios  de»ipnam  the  |>alnce  of  .'ovo,  as  if  hui-t  ii|k>o 
tUt  ■MBBtaa,  and  coataiaing  halls,  hanqiieting-rooms,  and  minor  rliamlN^n  fur  tfu'  ^ods. 
Wi^^Ue  fwBByad  ^  demdif  ftoie.]  *'  In  the  t^nth  year    of    the  siege  of  Tioy.  a 
ylafaa  happmed  is  tba  Grecian  cnmp,  occasioned,  perhaps,  hy  iiiinuHlfmti*  heats  and 

At  tba  introdaction  of  this  acrirfenf.  Homer  hrgiit«  his  |ioem,  and 

from  it  to  upon  the  arrne  of  action  with  a  nii»ht  beautiful  alle|*ury.     He 

lappoaea  that  anch  aflictions  are  aent  from  lieaven  fur  the  piinishmfnt  of  our  e\il  actions  ; 

tfaa  aoB  was  a  principal  instrument  of  it.  hr  snys  it  wu  sent  to  punish 

tar  deapiaiBg  that  god.  and  injuring  his  priest." — Eu$tuikiui,    1*. 

m,—F€tikend  Faie§.]  The  nrrowa  of  Apollo. 

Tf .]  PYRES.  Tbe  obaervanca  of  ftineral  rites  waa  very  much  the  same  among  tlio 
Mdaat  Greeka  and  Ronans,  the  latter  having  derived  many  of  their  laws  anil  customs, 
aa  wdD  m  gvBBt  put  of  their  ayatem  of  ]>oly theism  and  idolatrous  worship,  from  the 
femer.  The  Gmka  aacriba  the  institution  of  their  ceremonies  In  honour  of  the  dead  to 
Plnlo,  aal  tha  Robudb,  to  their  kiB^  Noma;  and  ao  inviolabh-  did  both  nations  consider 
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tte  oUigstkn  to  poifoim  the  obieqiuM  of  the  dead  accordii^ 

•ttch  at  dintgarded  them  were  deemed  aocoraed.  The  adiicitiide  npoa  thb  poiat  avoa* 
iroa  the  prerailiog  opiaiaii  that  the  foub  of  the  departed  ooaU  not  he  admitted  mto  the 
Eljtian  fidda  till  after  the  ezptration  oC  a  hoodred  yean»  udeaa  their  bodiea  had  received 
iepaltare  with  the  accvstoiDed  aolemnitiea.  (H.  xzm.  87 — 02*  Od.  zL  81 — 00*  JEtim 
▼!•  Sar,  ias.  n.  la.)  Some  were  deemed  anworthj  of  all  title  to  faneral  ritee,  or  oC 
any  burial  whatever ;  via. 
Penons  miworthy  of  boriaU 

u  Pahlic  or  piivate  enemiea.  (D.  zL  668— 671.) 

II.  Coospiraton  or  Traitors.  (II.  zv.  401.) 

lit.  Tyianti.  (Od.  iiL  118— S2S.) 

IT.  Saiddea. 

▼.  Sacrilegiata. 

yi  Feraont  killed  by  lightning. 

VII.  Thoee  who  wasted  then:  patrimony* 

viii.  Thoee  who  died  in  debt. 

IX.  Thoee  who  died  by  the  handa  of  the  executioner. 
Inlmta  who  died  before  they  had  cat  their  teeth»  were  interred  instead  of  beiai|^ 
ledooed  to  ashes. 
The  faneral  ritea  of  the  ancients  may  be  considered  under  the  following  heads : — 

I.  CXREMONIXS   IN  SiCKNXSS   AND  DxATH,   AND   PRIOR   TO   FuNXRALS. 

II.  FVNBRAL  FrOCXSSIONS. 

III.  MOURNINO   POR   Tax  DXAD. 

IT.  Intxrring  and  Burning  thx  Dxad. 

V.  SXPULCHRXS,  MONUMXNTS,  &C. 

VI.  FuNXRAL  Orations,  Gamks,  Lustrations,  Fbasts,  and  otbxr  Ho* 
HOURS  OP  THX  Dxad. 

I.  Certineiiieff,  &c  A  branch  of  rhamn  and  laurel  waa  oaoally  fixed  over  the 
door  of  the  aick,  the  fomier  of  these  plants  being  repoted  a  aoverrigpn  clumn  againat 
dgmona,  and  the  latter  being  aacred  to  the  God  of  Physic  All  sudden  deaths  of  men 
were  imputed  to  Apollo  (U.  sxiv.  761.),  as  were  those  of  women  to  Diana  (U.  ziz.  61* 
zzhr.  781.  Od.  xi.  244.)  The  ground  of  this  opinion  was,  Apollo's  being  identified  with 
the  son,  and  Diana  with  the  moon ;  those  planets  being  believed  to  poieesa  a  great 
inftiiettoe  over  human  Ufe.  All  dying  persona  were  conaideTed  to  be  under  the  cogni- 
aance  of  the  infernal  deities,  and  could  not  yield  up  life  until  they  had  been  oooaecrated 
to  them  by  the  cutting  off  some  of  their  hair :  thua  Eoripidea  introduces  Death  with  « 
•word,  in  the  act  of  taking  off  a  lock  from  the  head  of  Alceatia ;  and  Virgil  (^Ba.  iv» 
14NMI.)  describes  Iris  aa  performing  a  rimilar  office  for  Dido.  This  practice  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  that  of  cutting  some  of  tlie  hairs  from  the  forehead  of  the  victim  at 
sacrifices,  and  offering  them  to  the  gods  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  oblation.  Dying  peraoaa 
usually  addresaed  their  prayers  to  Mercury,  as  the  conductor  of  spirits  to  the  legiona  oC 
Plato.  Their  last  words  were  anxiously  attended  to  by  the  surrounding  friends  and 
relations ',  and  absence,  on  these  melancholy  occaaiona,  waa  deemed  a  great  caUuaity  by 
•orviving  lelatif  es  (see  the  lamentationa  of  Andromache,  II.  zsiv.  007 — OSO.,  and  tha 
mother  of  Enryalua,  £n.  ix.  6S7— 000.)  The  most  dear  friend,  or  relation,  was  aniiona 
to  receive  the  Utt  breath  of  the  dying  (iEn.  iv.  08S.),  aa  fencying  the  soul  to  expire  with 
it,  and  to  enter  into  thehr  own  bodies ;  at  thb  moment  it  waa  customary  to  beat  biaaea 
kettles,  under  the  presumption  that  the  departed,  being  thus  secured  from  Furies^  wba 
could  not  endure  so  discordant  a  aound,  would  be  quietly  conveyed  to  the  peaceful  regioA 
in  the  dondnioos  of  Pluto.  (J£n.  vi.  7S6— -7M.)  The  next  ceremonies  were  to  dose  Iha 
mouth  and  eyea  (Od.  si.  6S0.  .£n.  ix.  647.),  to  bathe  and  anomt  the  body,  and  to  wrap 
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k  m  9L  gpnwsl  (w  iL  zvm.  414.  Od.  a.  Iff— 114.  iEa.  TutlJ.  is.  Mf .  te  lk» 

1  to  tkb  CMtom.)  Tk«  body  wm  the*  laid  o«t,  ud  decked  wMi 
Imaghi,  tmi  cfcaplad  of  io»«n,  ud  pUcvd  eitlMr  upoa  iIm  groaad,  or  a|«m  a 
hirr»  deconted  abo  «iA  #af«ren.  Dew  the  catfaace  of  iho  boaac,  aith  the  lart  cowwdi 
tba  gale  (IL  six.  IM.)  la  tba  Buwth  of  the  daccatcd  wera  placed  a  naall  cuia  callad 
obolna,  aa  a  Smu  ior  Ornmb ;  hmI  a  cake  compoted  of  floor  aad  hoaey,  iatradcd  lo 
appoMe  tke  §mf  of  Cerhataa  <iaa  /Eu.  ri.  MS— 67fl.)  A  pertua  aaa  often  appoiaiad 
lo  vatck  the  corpea  (vlla.  %L  4ft.)  Tke  hair  of  the  dead  «aa  knng  apoa  tkf>  door,  aad  a 
ffiwl  of  water  and  a  hvaacb  of  cjpreai  placed  ai  it,  m  order  to  warn  tke  Poaiifca  Maii- 
■Bi,  who  was  aeitker  paranitad  lo  loach  or  to  look  at  a  corpae,  froei  eateriag  the  hoaee. 

II.  Fwmerai  Pnetmrnm,  Faaeimb  were  of  two  kind*,  public  or  privata :  the 
pablic  waa  called  iadMiiiaB,  hgcaaee  peiaoaa  were  imtiM  to  them  bjr  a  herald ;  aad  tke 
privata,  tacitaak  The  tiaa  fgr  barial  eeeau  pot  to  have  been  limited,  foiae  bediee  belsf 
kept  aeventecB  (OdL  aiiv.  SI — %%,\  hmI  other*,  nine  dap  (X.n.  v.  tOU)  Kaaetab 
van,  wnj  aaoeatlj,  aelcaniied  in  the  aifht  by  torcb-lif  ht ;  bat,  ia  after  aKca,  pabUc 
ftmerals  were  celebrated  at  an  early  hoar  ia  the  Idichoob,  aad  villi  torcbri  aleo.  Yobbk 
■Htt  oalj  wen  boriad  ■  the  BMffaiag  twilight ;  ind  hence  the  poetical  ezpreioioa  of  thf>ir 
*'  beiaf  otolea  by  Aaraia.*'  The  corpee,  which  waa  placed  apoa  a  coacb,  ooverad  with 
rich  ckith,  waa  coanMnly  bono  by  the  nearest  relationi  of  the  deceaeed.  or  by  kii  heia 
or  fiiii  ilaa  ■  JnUea  Ccear  waa  bone  by  the  aiaKistratea ;  Augntiai  by  the  eenMofw,  4m. 
It  waa  eoacCiBMa  canied  on  a  bier  (ftnfrmm),  or  oa  a  shield  <  .iia.  i.  705.) ;  aad  even 
the  laeit  ancient  Greciaaa,  at  ia  proved  by  Acbillee*  bmriaff  up  the  bead  of  hia  friend 
fttrodas  (IL  aiiii,  IM.),  conveyed  the  body  to  the  tomb  withoot  any  sapport.  Cob- 
wna  teeiai  pfoceeAnai  wen  nade  on  boneback,  or  in  carriaK^s,  and  the  aion  Astia- 
gniihert  on  foot  (IL  sdiL  1A7— 10ft.)  lliey  werr  ojieaed  by  aiuMciaas  of  varioui  ktade 
(iEa.  a.  flftS.)*  Ikon  Mlowed  ■oorniag  women  ( prap^cw),  hired  to  lament  {Jt'.m»  v.  7M.X 
piayvn  and  bnftona  dlinriag  and  singing,  and  frredmen  :  before  tlir  corpte  were  carried 
tke  imagea  of  the  decaaiaft  and  af  kit  taoetlon.  at  also  lu«  anne,  trophie*,  ciuwne,  he. 
(Mm,  at.  Ill— IM.)  Immodiately  afler  the  corpm*  followed  the  frirnds  in  deep  moain^ 
ing ;  the  sona  veiled,  and  tke  dangbten  with  their  headt  barr  and  tiieir  hair  (liaberelied ; 
Ike  aafinmce  witkoat  tiieir  insignia ;  and  the  nobility  nithoat  their  ornanientj*. 

Ill*  Mmmmmgfm  Ike  Demi,  The  moat  ordinary  modes  of  tettif)ing  Mirrnv  among 
I,  abaiineiice  from  entertainaienu ;  from  the  use  of  muMcal  instrumeat^ 
drew ;   wcariag  table  garments ;   tL>ariiig  and  cutting  off  the  hair, 
covaong  the  dead  body  with  it  (11.  xxiii.  160.),  or  cakting  it  on  the  funeral 
17^—177.) ;   thnwiag  tliemaelvro  upon  tlie  ground ;    covering  the  head 
(IL  nir.  MS.) ;  tnriag  the  garments :  beating  the  brea^in,  &r.  ( U.  kviii.  S7 
JEjk.  ir.  007.   lii.  001—800.) ;    and  wrapping   the   lead   in  a  veil ; 
to  arhon  crnelty  oreovy  the  heathens  imputed  caUiiiitics;   anil,  if 
a  prince  ar  high  magistrate,  shutting  up  all  »cIkwIs  of  oirrcist-,  bstks, 
of  pnblie  retort,  with  a  totkl  cetntion  from  bosiness  :  Mhis  i»as  termed  jaali- 

ir.  tmUnia^  and  hmrmmg  tk$  DettL  It  iii  not  known  w  litch  of  these  customs  has 
tte  gnaaaet  elaiaa  to  aatiqinity,  nor  ia  what  precise  maaiier  either  the  tombs  or  the  funeral 
fin  of  the  Greeka  won  aitded.  I1ie  Latin  autbms  describe  the  rtf^uM  or  piifrm,  as  beiag 
knk  aa  Iha  fam  of  aa  altar,  with  four  equal  sides,  and  composed  of  vahfm«  kiadi  uf 
I  patticulariy  thoeo  td  an  nnctuoos  nature  (ifla.  iv.  719.  vi.  201.)  'Flic 
tke  coock,  waa  placed  on  a  pile  by  the  nearest  relations,  who,  turaint;  away 
Ikoir  kaaa  (JEn.  vi.  SIO.)»  pnyed  for  a  wind  to  amist  the  flames  (II.  xxiii.  IM.  &c.) 
VarioBB  parfhmos  and  oils,  the  clothes  and  ornsmenU  of  the  deressed.  and  whatever  he 
My  knvo  tabod,  wen  then  thrown  iato  tke  fire ;  and,  as  tke  manes  were  suppmcd  to  he 
C7.  Mm.  ^ 
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ptopitlBted  with  blood,  Tarioos  animals  (II.  xxiii.  805,  &c.  ^o.  xi.  SOS.)*  and  aometimat 
eren  human  victims  (II.  xxiii.  215.  ^n.  x.  721,  &c.  xi.  116,  &c.)»  were  immolated.  At 
the  fbnerals  of  miHtary  commanderii  or  illostrious  persons,  their  anni,  rewards,  and  spoils, 
were  committed  to  the  flames,  and  the  soldiers  made  a  circuit  {deewtio)  (II.  xxiiL  15, 
16.  JEn.  xi.  288,  &c.)  three  tiroes  round  the  pile,  with  their  arms  inverted,  and  strildng 
their  weapons,  one  agamst  the  other,  to  the  sound  of  cymbals  and  trumpets.  During  the 
homing,  they  bade  a  formal  adieu  to  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  by  loudly  exclaiming 
**  Ave!"  or  '*  VaU!"  *'  Farewell  I**  while  copious  libations  of  wine  were  poured  into 
the  flames  (IL  xxiii.  219.  and  27S.  ^n.  vi.  S24.) :  when  the  pile  was  consumed,  the 
remains  of  the  fire  were  extingnished  with  wine  ;  the  bones  and  ashes  of  the  deceased 
separated  fW>m  those  of  the  victims ;  and  then,  being  besprinkled  with  the  rarest  per- 
fumes, were  placed  in  an  urn  (vma),  which,  according  to  the  rank  of  the  departed,  was 
cither  of  wood,  stone,  marble,  earth,  silver,  or  gold.  This  urn  was  either  adorned  with 
flowers  and  garlands,  or  covered  with  a  cloth,  until  deposited  in  the  tomb  (11.  xxiii.  204' — 
t20.  and  1005.  and  ^n.  vi.  S22~S30.) ;  sometimes  also  a  small  glass  vial,  full  of  tearsy 
called  by  the  modems  a  lachrymatory,  was  put  into  the  um. 

V.  SepnUehres,  Monumentet  ifc»  The  primitive  Grecians  and  Romans  had,  in  their 
own  houses,  repositories  for  their  dead ;  whence,  according  to  some,  the  origin  of  ido- 
latry and  the  introduction  of  household  gods.  The  Romans  prohibited  (except  in  the  case 
4>f  Veatal  virgins)  burning  or  burying  in  the  city,  the  places  for  common  burials  being  in 
fields  or  gardens  near  the  highway,  and  for  kings  and  great  men,  beneath  elevated 
mounds  of  earth,  or  in  the  Campus  Marrius  (^.n.  vi.  1200.)  The  ground  which  snr- 
rounded  the  grave  (lorica)  was  fenced  in  with  a  wall,  or  iron  rail,  and  planted  witli  ti«ies. 
Tombs  of  ftone  were  polished  with  great  art,  and  adorned  with  figures,  statues,  columns, 
&c.  These  decorations  were  often  symbolical  of  the  occupation  and  profession  of  the 
deceased  :  thus  Diogenes  the  Cynic  had  the  figure  of  a  dog,  as  emblematical  of  bis  sect, 
on  bis  monument ;  Isocrates,  that  of  a  siren  ;  Archimedes,  of  a  sphere  and  cylmder  ; 
Elpeaor  (Od.  xi.  97.),  of  an  oar ;  Misenns  (^n.  vi.  SS2,  SSS.),  of  a  trampet,  a  sword, 
flmd  an  oar,  &c»  The  columns  or  pillars  frequently  bofc  inscriptions  ot  epitaphs, 
which  were  indiscriminately  in  prose  or  verse.  They  began  usually  with  the  letters 
D.  M.  S.,  Dia  memihuM  Moum,  or,  Hie  ntue  ett,  or  jaeet,  and  then  described  tha 
character  and  principal  circumstances  of  the  life  of  the  deceased.  Common  sepulchres 
(hypofeea)  were  usually  built  below  ground ;  many  still  exist  in  Italy  under  the  name  of 
catMcombMj  and  contain  niches  (cofann^oria)  in  the  walls  for  the  depoaitoiy  of  the  nun. 
l¥hen  the  body  was  not  burnt,  it  was  placed  in  the  tomb  (as  vres  that  of  Nuraa,  by  bis 
desiro)  in  a  coffin  {sarcophaguB,)  Monuments  (called  cetuiapkia)  were  also  frequent  in 
honour  of  persons  whose  funeral  rites  had  either  been  solemnised  out  of  their  country,  or 
who  had  never  been  buried  with  due  ceremonies  (^n.  vi.  080.) 

VI.  Funeral  Oratione,  Games,  Luttraiunu,  FeaetSy  and  other  hamowrs  of  the  Dnri. 
The  custom  of  delivering  funeral  orations  is  not  very  ancient.  It  is  supposed  to  havii 
been  introduced  mto  Greece  by  Solon  or  Pericles,'  and  into  Italy  by  Poplicola,  the  col- 
league of  the  consul  Brutus.  In  the  former  country,  the  oration  was  made  befofe  ^e 
final  departure  from  the  sepulchre ;  and  in  the  latter,  the  panegyric  (iendolie)  was 
delivered  from  the  rottra  in  the  Foraro.  Games  (also  celebrated  on  the  anniversary-  of 
fimeralt)  in  honour  of  illustrious  persons,  were  of  very  ancient  institution.  Besidea  tlMiae 
described  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  Herodotus,  Thncydides,  and  Plutarch,  enumerate  many* 

When  the  ceremony  of  intermont  had  been  completed,  that  of  the  lustrations  took 
place.  Those  persons  who  had  been  present  at  the  solemnities  were  three  tiaes 
sprinkled  by  a  priest,  with  pure  water,  from  a  branch  of  olive  or  laurel ;  they  were  then 
dismissed  by  the  jtrafiea ;  retumed  to  the  house,  which  also  underwent  certain  piirific»* 
tiou  (Od.  xxii.  475.  and  629.) ;  and  finally,  partook  of  the  funeral  banquet  at  the  abode 
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t(  Iba  decMMd  pcmm'a  wmmX  rebtioB  (II.  siiii.  S8.  aiif.  1«14.)  AmoDg  Um 
■oaies  for  tbe  puriicalioB  of  Um  luulj,  called  /trim  dtmemUMp  nhich  took  place  «■ 
the  Itnth  day  after  tbe  death  of  any  penon,  a  thuntb,  or  kmbc  part  cat  off  fnm  the  body 
ef  tbe  deceaaed  beliaie  it  was  boiat,  or  a  bone  brought  borne  from  tint  funcrai  piJe,  ww 


Tbe  ecber  boBooia  for  tbe  dead  oooaitted  of  coniecratiom,  lachicca,  ai/criir,  or 
Uiim,  and  y^*^**""*^  Tbe  hair  of  frieodt,  with  cbapleto  aail  hbaad*.  m  fre«|uentiy  boag 
apon  ihe  piUara  near  the  grave,  aad  tbe  grave-stone  peifuoed  aith  awcct  ointincata. 
fieilH  and  flo«en  (of  which  panley,  erery  tort  of  imrple  and  while  flower,  with  tbe  roM 
Md  tbe  myrtle,  were  noet  coaunon)  were  strewed  upon  the  tomb.  The  aacrificea  were 
cithef  black  beifaa  or  ibeep,  aad  the  hair  frum  ibe  forehead  of  iLe  virtim :  the  Ubaiioaa 
consiated  of  honey,  wine,  ouik,  water,  Ace.  (Ud.  iii.  567.  zi.  31^42.)  Tbrie  weta 
•omctimea  offered  i4Km  altan,  which,  with  tablets  fur  the  sacnficial  feasts,  weie  placed 
near  tbe  ancient  sepalchraa.  These  feasts  (saiicrrajam)  were  for  the  drad  ;  certain 
things  being  laid  on  tbe  tomb,  usually  beans,  lettucet,  bread,  eggt,  die.  which  it  waa 
supposed  wobid  be  consumed  by  spirits.  A  keeper  was  appointed  to  wstch  the  tomb, 
aad  it  waa  not  nnfireqncnt  to  keep  lamps  constantly  burning  in  the  ranlts  of  tlie  dead. 

Among  the  Romans,  a  wnzen  image  of  the  deceased,  if  of  illustrious  birth,  was  mado 
to  tbe  life  ;  which,  after  a  variety  of  ridiculous  ceremonies  paid  to  it  for  seven  days  in  tbn 
palace,  was  carried  on  a  conch,  in  solemn  proccsaion,  on  the  shoulders  of  young  men  of 
a<]n«niiaii  and  pnlrician  rank,  first  to  tbe  /emm,  where  a  dirge  «aa  sung  by  a  choir  of 
boys  and  gprla  of  tbe  aMst  noble  descent ;  then  to  tbe  C'«mpns  il/arlies.  wliere  it  waa 
hamt,  with  a  vast  qnaaniy  of  tbe  richest  odours  and  |»erfumes,  on  a  Jofty  and  magnificent 
pile  *,  from  tbe  top  of  which  an  eagle,  let  loose,  wss  supposed  to  convey  the  departed 
aoui  to  beaven. 

All  the  fancnl  ifwiimim,  comprehended  in  this  article,  with  minute  lefnencea  to  the 
Uiad.  OdjmBjt  and  .£aeid.  mny  be  found  in  tlie  fes|iertive  p'>ems,  in  the  description  of 
the  funeral  solemnities  of  Fatroclus  (11. ziiii.  15.  to  the  end  of  the  book) ;  of  Anchisea 
(£a.  V.  65^781.)  ;  of  Miaenus  {ALn.  vi.  307—335.) ;  of  I'aitas  ( JiLu.  ai.  42—148.) ; 
and  of  tbe  Troians  and  Latians  who  fell  in  the  Rutuiian  war  <A.n,  zi.  281 — tffL) 

74.]  JUNO.  Daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops.  Site  was  sister  aad  wife  of  Jupiter,  and 
sales  alto  iff  Neptune,  of  Pluto,  of  Cerea,  and  of  Veita.  Samos  and  Argus,  over  both 
which  cities  she  prvaided  aa  the  tutelar  deity,  contended  for  the  honour  of  her  birth.  The 
care  of  her  infimcy  waa.  according  to  Homer,  consigned  to  Oceanus  snd  Tethys  \  while 
othm  ■»>V««i">  that  ahe  was  nursed  either  by  the  ilours,  or  by  Kubaa,  Prusymoa,  and 
Acnn,  daaghters  of  the  Asterioo,  a  tivcr  of  Peloponnesus,  liy  her  union  with  Jupiter 
she  became  Queen  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  Jupiter,  in  order  to  rrnder  thrir  nuptisl.-t  inoru 
■^"■1^  directed  Mercury  to  fvm^"^  all  the  g«d»,  all  mankind,  and  ail  tiie  animal  ciea- 
liflB.  to  witnew  their  celebration.  Tbe  nymph  Clielune  was  the  only  individusl  who 
vmtnied  to  disrepzd  the  mandate  ;  and  she  was  conse<)uently  precipitated  by  Mercuiy 
into  a  river  upon  the  banks  of  which  her  habitation  was  wtustrd  ;  wan  transformed  into  a 
tortoise  ;  was  doomed  to  perpetual  silence  ;  snd  to  the  necessity  uf  etcrnslly  carrying  her 
house  upon  her  back.  The  life  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  was  a  continued  scene  of  violence 
and  discord.  Jupiter,  in  revenge  fur  her  persecntion  of  his  sun  Hercules,  suspendi'd  her 
(see  IL  IV.  2S— 44.)  from  heaven  by  a  goldvn  chain,  with  sn  anvil  fastened  tu  her  feet ; 
md  be  punished  Vulcan  (according  to  some  accounts)  for  rescuin);  bis  mf>tiirr  fr«>ni  this 
^wiliating  situafivn.  by  precipiuting  him  from  hea««>ii.  (Sec  Vulcan.)  ihi'  ancarnta 
diirr  on  the  subject  ai  the  offspring  of  Juno  :  according  to  Hesiod,  she  wmh  mother  of 
Hebe,  Venna,  Lacina,  and  Vulcan ;  and  to  others,  of  Msrs  and  'i'ypbon.  The  fable  of 
Jupiter's  having  indnf^  Juno,  under  the  semblance  of  a  cuckoo,  to  become  his  wife,  ia 
thai  "'f^T^  by  Lord  Bacon :— **  This  ii  a  wise  faUe,  and  drawn  from  the  very  entraila 
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ofHMKiUty*  X|MiB<mrU>thkineB^^elMiildiioibecfiB«eiftedor  HmmMtm,  tad  imguM 
tiMit  a  ^btfovtej  of  their eicellendei  will ftlwftjB  render  thrai  aocvptable;  ior thitcMi 
Qllly  0MC«ed  Mcwrding  to  the  nature  and  tnannen  of  the  penon  Uiey  eomt  er  eeiidt ; 
fftio,  if  ^  be  a  man  not  of  t^  same  gifts  and  eadowmeatsi  but  altogether  of  a  haughty 
and  cootemptuouB  behaviour,  here  represented  bj  the  person  of  Juno,  thej  most  ealiieljf 
dK>p  the  character  that  carries  this  least  show  of  worth  or  gracefulness :  if  they  proceed 
^pmt  any  other  footing,  it  ii  downright  folly :  nor  is  it  sufficient  to  aet  Hm  deformity  «f 
ohaequioauiess,  unless  they  really  change  themselves»  and  become  abject  and  eontenp- 
tihie  hi  their  person."  Juno's  enmity  to  the  Trojans  is  to  be  aioribed  to  the  <'  Judgment 
eC  Paris/*  who  bed  allotted  the  golden  i4>ple  (the  orange  of  the  ancients)  to  Venus  (see 
II  uW.  M— 4l.)9  nt  the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  (see  U.  xsiv.  81.)  The  Goddess 
ef  Discord,  not  having  been  invited  to  partake  of  the  entertainment,  determined  to  die- 
ibTb  its  harmony,  by  throwing  heito  this  assembly  of  the  gode  a  golden  apple,  <m  which 
wan  the  infcription  "  Detur  pulchriori,"— **  let  it  be  given  to  the  more  heautifiiL"  The 
eontention  for  tl^  apple  was  at  first  general,  but  was  at  length  oonfined  to  Juno,  Venue, 
and  Minerva.  Jupiter,  unwilling  to  iuterfere»  despatched  the  three  goddesses,  under  the 
conduct  of  Mercury,  to  Mount  Ida,  there  to  be  lul^ect  to  the  decision  of  Paris,  whose 
jtudfpment  was  to  be  definitive.  Juno,  in  her  province  of  distributor  of  hfngdoms,  empires, 
and  riches,  endeavoured  to  secure  his  preference  by  the  promise  of  a  kingdom ;  Minervs, 
of  mUitazy  glory ;  and  Venus,  of  the  fairest  woman  in  the  worid  for  his  wife«  To  Veoua 
he  Msigned  the  diluted  prise.  In  the  course  of  time,  Hcto>  the  wife  of  Menelauf, 
king  of  Sperta,  proved  to  be  the  person  destined  to  him  by  this  goddess ;  sud  her  depart 
tore  from  her  country  with  Paris  was,  according  to  most  autliors  (see  Helen,  and  Priam), 
tbft  immediate  cause  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  wonmp  of  Juno  was  universal  \  but  tho  places  in  which  it  was  more  particularly 
ofaeerved,  u-ere,  Mycenc,  Argoe,  Samoa,  and  Carthage ;  and  her  votaries  were  afterwards 
very  considerable  st  Rome.    She  presided  espedaily  over  marriage  ceremonies,  the  birth 
ef  mankind,  money  (see  Moneta,  smong  the  names  of  Juno),  and  the  dress  and  oma- 
menlB  of  women.    The  ancients  generally  offered  on  her  altars  a  iamb  and  a  sow ;  hut 
no  cows  were  ever  sacrificed  to  her,  in  consequence  of  her  having,  under  the  form  of  that 
snimal,  fled  into  Egypt  during  the  war  between  the  gods  and  the  giants.    Among  birds, 
the  hawk,  the  goose,  and,  above  all,  the  peacock  (her  distinguishing  symbol),  were  sacred 
to  her^  and,  among  flowers,  the  dittany,  the  poppy,  and  the  lily.    The  healing  properties 
of  the  dittany  are  defined  in  the  stateBoent  made  of  the  means  adopted  by  Venus  for  (he 
enre  of  .£oeas  (£n.  zii.  600.)     Of  her  representations,  which  were  vaiions,  that  by 
Homer  (II.  ▼.  886—908.),  and  the  foUowhig,  sre  the  most  known :    sometiiues  she  h 
sitting  on  a  throne,  with  a  diadem,  or  a  crown  of  rays,  en  her  head,  a  golden  secptte, 
npnn  which  was  a  cuckoo,  in  her  right  hand,  and  attended  by  peacocks,  while  Irie 
apjpears  behind  her  with  her  attiihnte — the  rainbow ;  at  others,  she  is  borne  through  Ae 
air,  seated  in  a  splendid  car,  drawn  by  peacocks ;  at  Carthage,  she  was  sculptured  mA 
painted,  sitting  on  a  Hon,  holding  thunder  in  her  right,  and  a  sceptre  in  her  left,  head ; 
at  Lanuvium,  she  sppeared  with  a  goat's  skin,  a  javelin,  a  shield,  and  sandals ;  at  Afgos, 
lier  statue,  which  is  of  colossal  dimensions,  formed  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  placed  upon  n 
throne,  represents  her  crowned,  with  the  Hours  and  Graces  about  her  heed,  with  n 
sceptoe  (at  the  end  of  which  is  a  cuckoo)  in  one  hand,  and  a  ponegranete  in  the  other ; 
and  at  Ludna,  a  city  in  Upper  Thebais,  where  human  yidims  were  sacrificed  on  ler 
altars,  sihe  wts  worshipped  under  the  imsge  of  a  vulture.    When  s|ie  was  confoonMI 
with  Diana,  and  considered  as  the  goddess  who  presided  over  the  biitii  of  mankind,  she 
was  represented  as  a  matron,  holding  a  cup  in  her  right  hand  and  a  spear  in  her  left,  isMi 
the  inscription  JmienJLiMiMr  upon  it;  er  neated,  holding  in  her  left  hnnd  a  child  hl^ 
•wwldlhig  olothas,  aad  hi  her  right  a  flower  resenMing  the  MIy ;  or,  with  a  whip  and  « 
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MM  IMs  CSHVHI^  WHfV  V  invrapOOl  V  DjIHi 

tiiT«4  M,  ^tmrfiiy  ••  tlw  dUbnat  pofarti  ti  flew  in  iHuck  it 

of  the  {oddean  )ibav%  VMm»  Lom,  CyMr.  Dim,  Kmmm,  «i«  *• 

«n  depicted  with  nyi  «id  a  ft  <■  htr  Iwd,  a  k«|Mk  ia  oae  lMid,«ida 

the  otbar.  tad  with  the  gndk  rf  thg  Catotial  Vcn^    The  ttatwi  of  Japilw.  of  ApaBa 

(aee  ApoUo).aad  oTaevcfal  oftha  |o4iaDd  hefocaflf  aafiqwity,  weit  wim  phtad  hi  tfOa 

taaaplt.    The  aapiaw  fleainaidit  «ha  dbpvted  the  Mperiorfty  of  Jaaa,  «aa  aaaaf  dha 

chanctan  la  whoaa  atataa  a  place  wu  bete  aMifaed.    Boaw  aatheia  laaiidBf  tfaie 

10  hate  becB  Mcicd  «a  a  vaiy  aacieat  S^naa  goddev,  aaaad  ArafUi.    The 

tali,  whea  they  cataiad  apoa  odbr.  always  oiered  to  her  a  aatena  aaottce.    Jaaa  waa, 

M  leel  aa  Jaau,  tatahay  deity  of  Ae  aoath  of  Jaaaary ;  aad  the  aaaher  jhv  vaa  nciad 

to  her. 

Tlic  »oia  |Maml  appanadeaa  of  Juno  aia  the  Mhiwiaf  t— 

AcmJKji,  fttaa  Atrwt^  a  aoaanaiB  la  Feloponaeraa. 

AcBSjir,  Gf.  the  haiaf  wanhipped  b  the  dfadrii  of  Athene  aad  Coriath. 

AcaiBV  J,  ftoai  her  haiaf  wwahippid  n  the  Arropolia  at  Atheat. 

iEoorajoue,  Gr.  fiaf  wirr;  the  Laredsiaoafauii  Mcriiced  jraafe  to  hrr. 

'AuiAiiA,  fnm,  Moaai  MUbamm. 

AmioiciA,  the  wifc  of  Aauaoa  (lee  AauiOBy  aader  the  nanm  of  Jove)  ;  one  of  har 
■ppellatioBa  aa  the  Ue  of  the  Efyptiaaa.   Khe  wia  tronhipped  In  Klh  aader  that  aaaw. 

AmniBA,  Or.  anay  fmmtn  heiaf  lacred  to  her,  tad  ttieved  ia  laarriage  ceieaweke. 


AaoiTA,  froB  Affia,  of  which  dty  ibe  was  the  tutelar  deity. 

AuTmiJki«,  hec  epithet,  aoeoadiag  to  toaie,  b  the  temple  of  the  great  Syrian  goddaat, 
aC  Hieiitpafaa  ia  flyna. 

AaTAaora,  or  AexAaTi,  aaa  of  her  aaaMt  ia  Phaoicia  (tee  Phceakia.) 
'  ^ooT\%9  Or.  ar-fpad. 

BuNiA,  firoBi  Bmams,  a  iob  of  Mercnry,  m-ho  built  a  temple  to  her. 

CAiavDAaia,  Lat.  a*  preadiai  orer  the  calradi  of  monthe. 

CAWDAac.MA.  froaa  Caadanr,  a  town  of  Paphltfi^ia. 

CAraoTisfA,  Lat.  ftoai  a  feetiral  ia  which  (cepn)  k*'**'  ^^^  aacrificetl. 

CraoviA,  Lat.  freoi  the  (etafalaai)  fiidle  weni  by  the  bride  when  led  to  marriage. 

CrrvAiovBiJtftaai  Mauat  Cithaprea,  ia  Boeotia. 
'  CcaLBTia,  OBa  af  her  Phesaiciaa  epitbeta. 

CoeKi,i.A,  a  aane  aiiigned  to  her  by  Vaito ;  the  nme  aa  Cttlefltit  aad  Vnmia. 


Cvmw,  tlie  aame  aadar  which  ahe  waa  worthipped  hy  the  Sabiaea. 

DrmTBTiA,  firaai  INrphyia,  a  awoataia  of  Boeotia. 

PuMigPCJt,  laL  a  aapthd  aaaw ;  it  befaig  cuttomafy  for  nrar-aiarTied  brides  to  be  led 

(daae,  i  lead,     rfaaiaw,  hoBe,)  by  their  hn^baada. 
ELBirrao,  Or.  tram  a  word  sfni^ng  «rriaif,  ahe  pretidiag  over  the  birth  of  ddhfaaa. 
EaoaeraA,  Let.    (See  Hippia,  below. ) 
EaiBBAy  Gr.  aadting  diacard. 

FiaavATA,  Lat,  aa  particvhtfly  warahipped  at  Rome,  on  the  firat  of  Friraafp. 
FtoaiDA,  Lat.  ooneaponding  with  her  Greek  aame  Aathea. 
FuLooa A,  Lat  piaaidiBf  oeer  Ifghfaia^. 
Gabiva,  froai  GmkU,  a  city  of  the  Vobci. 
Gamblia,  Gr.  firom  a  word  dgaifyiag  aiai'riafr. 
Heviocha,  Gr.    (See  Hippia,  below.) 
HaBa,Gr.  her  fanctal  aasM  amaag  the  Giaeki ;  tiha  tir,    Tbit  eleaeat  waa  lapia- 
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■e&ted  ia  Egypt  by  the  scaralMBttt,  aa  insect  with  flattering  wings,  the  motiont  of  vlucK 
Tuy  inceMantlj. 

•  HiPPiA.  Gr.  from  a  word  signifying  luru^  ahe  being  often  represented  as  driving  her 
own  chariot.  Her  name  at  Olympia.  On  the  aame  principle^  ahe  was  termed  Equeatba^ 
and  Hemiocha,  i.  e.  retJi*4o^*fi^. 

HoFLosMiA,  Gr.  cpN^lely  oriMd;  her  title  at  £lia. 

Htpxbobibia,  Gr.  her  name  in  one  of  her  templea  at  Sparta,  when  worahipped  by 
aothem  who  had  marriageable  danghtera. 

Iltthia,  Gr.  implying  her  preaidiog  over  the  birth  of  children. 

Imbbabia,  from  Imbranu,  a  river  of  Samoa. 

Ik ACBiA,  or  Imachis,  one  of  her  namea  as  the  Qoeen  of  Heaven  among  the  poets  ; 
the  same  as  Astaroth,  or  Astarte. 

Inpans  ;  Jono  had  three  temples  erected  to  her  at  Stymphalus,  by  Temenus,  the  son 
of  Pelasgus,  under  three  names,  according  to  the  various  characters  in  which  he  had  seen 
her,  vis.  as  an  i^fcmt,  as  a  w^if  and  as  a  widow ;  the  last  being  that  under  which  ahe 
retired  to  Stymphalus  after  being  divorced  from  Jupiterl 

Iktebouca,  Lat.    (See  Domiduca,  above.) 

Ion  Ay  or  dove,  an  emblem  of  Providence  ;  her  priestesses,  under  this  name,  were 
called  Colombs. 

JuoAUs,  Lat.  presiding  over  marriage,  (JMgwn)  yoke. 

Julia,  one  of  her  namea  at  Rome. 

Lacsojemonia,  from  Laced^gmon, 

Lacinia,  Lat.  from  LactBttms,  a  promontory  of  Magna  Gnecia,  where  she  had  a 
temple. 

Lemnia,  a  name  asaigned  to  her  by  Stephanas,  from  being  worshipped  at  Lemaot, 

LucETiA,  Lat.  goddeaa  of  Ughi* 

LucxNA,  from  fox,  light ;  ahe  presiding  over  the  moment  when  children  first  behold  the 
light. 

Luna.    (See  Bendis,  under  the  names  of  Diana.) 

Matbona,  as  presiding  over  (mairoiue)  married  women. 

Mboale,  Gr.  powerjkl. 

MoNBTA  ;  under  this  epithet  Jnno  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  and  was  represented  on 
medals  with  s  hammer,  anvil,  tongp,  and  a  die,  the  lAtin  word  mmeta  being  thereon 
inscribed.  Some  derive  this  name  frv>m  monemdo,  because,  during  an  earthquake,  an 
unknown  noise  waa  heard  to  proceed  from  the  temple  of  Juno,  enjoining  the  sacrifice  of  a 
pregnant  aow  to  appeaae  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Others,  again,  suppose  that  the  Romans, 
daring  the  invasion  of  Pynhos,  being  deatitote  of  money,  implored  the  aid  of  Juno  -,  and 
that,  upon  the  termination  of  the  war,  they  erected  to  the  goddeaa  the  temple  bearing 
the  appellation  of  Junonx  Momxta,  in  which  the  coined  money  of  the  republic  was 
deposited. 

NATALxa,  Lat.  as  presiding  over  the  nai0l  dojf* 

NupTiALis,  Lat.  as  presiding  over  nuptiali, 

Oltmpia,  from  Oljfmpiaf  a  town  of  Elis,  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

Opioenia»  Gr.  from  the  «sd  given  at  the  fririk  of  children. 

PxLASoiA,  as  worshipped  by  the  PeUugu 

Pbbpbcta,  or  petfecty  marriage  being  esteemed  the  ptr/eciioM  of  human  life. 

Pbabygea,  as  worshipped  at  Pkaryga,  in  Locris. 

PopuLONiA,  from  PopidsNta,  a  town  of  Etruria. 

Pbinceps  Dbabum,  the/rsi  of  the  goddena. 

pBODOMiB,  Gr*  a  namp  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  Sicyon,  in  the  vtiHlmU, 
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PftosorBA,  LH.  pfMiABf  ofcr  (•■*•»  to  murj) 

Pbmtmiia,  Iroa  tte  mm  Prwmfmnm,  ia  Ar^k. 
QvimiTA,  Lat.  flw  imw  oder  which  ihc  ww  wonUppcd  bI  Romm,  ia  tha  pMilic  finato 
celebrmted  in  bar  booafor  by  each  cmrim. 

RaacivTau,  firai  a  Tbradaa  ■auaUia  of  that  aaaa,  aaciad  lo  bar. 

RovAXA.  bcrapitbac  at  Raav. 

8AHiA,fioa  Smmo;  wbue  the  ia  irpraaaofrd  aUodiof  in  a  craacaat,  witb  iba  looar 
f  *>^*^  opoohar  baod. 

8atcksiia,  daofbtnr  of  Safam.    (9ae  II.  iv.  7.> 

Selasia,  bn  ■■■r  at  grfowa,  hi  Laoaoia. 

Selewc     (SccBaBdu,vBdartbaiiaBaaori>iaBa.) 

SociOKVA,  Lat-awChcrofaacirff. 

SoapiTA,  lat.  awiaf  jfrfll,  or  pnmirimg :  the  waa  tboa  iaroktd  in  Lathuo. 

Tkixoivia,  froai  the  TtkMutt  of  Rhodaa,  by  vbom  iba  waa  wonhippad. 

Tblbiji,  Gt.  pnmdm^  over  od^ 

TaopmA,  Gr«  aa  piaaiduig  ovar'iraptofc 

Umavia,  obo  of  her  Wuminao  apitfaata. 

Ztoia,  Gr.  uapoaiBf  the  fofta  af  Marriago. 

ABODg  tho  apitheta  aaaigncd  to  Jbbo,  by  HonMr  aad  Virgil,  aur  .-* 

aiMitr  ndm^tf  J99t,  IL  L  Mt. 

MtKp€fwtUM  fWCBy  ibu  O0v« 

GaiMaM  ^ikg  tkim,  ih.  TIS. 
€^9ddim'mMer,  ib.  74d. 
irUU.onii'i  faan.  ib.  767. 
Qbmb  ^  ham»,  II.  br.  ST. 

fl'  ja^erM  parimtr  tjiki  iaawaly  rt^fo,  U.  t.  41. 
Hmmem'ttmfnm, ».  •M. 
&tars'«  9ihtr  heir,  U.  viiL  465. 
Gorf^caa  wiik  ikg  ikmmimg'  ryci,  IL  nv.  87S. 
Qbccb  •fmir,  II.  zv.  177. 
GradaBy  .£n.  iii.  799. 
I,  ih.  799. 
^fhf  npNol  oaw,  JEm.  it.  871.    (80a  lintbar,  Egypt.) 
74^— IVCia' forf4ilBr  aa«.]    AchiUaa. 
88     IfioafaBita]  TMa  tcm  u  «aad  gcnaiBlly  for  aay  ncnfice  ia  which  ai 


«!.]  CH ALCA8,  ar  CALCAS,  aoa  oT  Tbaator,  one  of  the  Argooaata.  Ha  bad  recoivod 
float  Apollo  tha  knowladya  of  pmaat,  paat,  aad  fatora  evanta  ;  aad  tbe  Graaka  accari- 
hgly,  OB  their  departBra  for  tha  Trojaa  war,  aotainatrd  him  their  high-prieic  and  prophet. 
AiBOBg  the  interpretadooa  of  erenta  impoted  in  bim,  it  is  said  (U.  ii.  SCO— 897.),  that 
havbg  obaerred  a  serpent  ascend  a  tree  and  derour  nine  young  bhrds  with  their  BKMher 
m  a  nest,  and  that  afterwards  it  was  changed  into  a  atone  ;  be  inferred,  that  tbe  nege  of 
Troy  woold  laat  ten  years,  and  tbat  the  Grecian  fleet,  which  was  then  detained  by  con- 
trary wioda  ia  tbe  port  of  Aolis,  would  not  bo  able  to  act  aail  natil  Agiaieninon  should 
have  sacrificed  bia  daoghter  Ipbigenia  (see  AgaBMBinon.)  Cslcbaa  alao  advised  Aga- 
■leamon,  dming  the  pestilenco  by  which  ApoUo  desohited  the  Grecian  camp,  as  the  only 
means  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  god,  to  restore  bia  captive,  Chryseis,  to  her  father 
Chryses,  who  waa  a  prieat  of  that  god.  He  was  indeed  eonsulted  oa  every  afiair  of 
impoitance,  and  appears  to  have  often  determined,  with  AgameBmon  and  Ulytses,  the 
import  of  the  oradea  he  expounded.  After  tbe  taking  of  Troy  ha  acooaspanied  Amphi- 
kxhns,  the  iOB  of  Aaiphianiia,  to  Colophon,  in  Iowa.    It  had  baaa  piadicted  tbat  ha 
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shoold  not  dia  until  he  had  Iband  •  |mipbct  aiafie  •kflfol  thaa  hioMBtf  i  tbk  he  eipe- 
lifnced  in  the  ptntm  of  Mopsos ;  nod  he  ■eceidingly  retired  td  the  wood  of  Clatoe , 
(Mied  to  Apollo,  where  he  expired  of  grief  end  mortificitiim.  He  wtf  celled  Tbevto- 
BXOS8,  from  his  father. 

THESTOR  waa  alao  fother  of  two  daugbtefs*  Theonoe  and  Lencippe.     Theonoe, 

during  hc^r  ramhlea  on  the  lea  shore,  was  carried  away  by  pixmtet,  and  told  to  Icama,  king 

fd  Caiia.    Thither  Theater  immediately  pvmted  her ;  bat  hanng  made  ahipwreck  upon 

the  coast  of  that  comitry,  he  was  imprisoned  by  order  of  its  monarch.     Leaoippe,  being 

ignorant  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  befallen  her  &ther,  conanlted  the  oracle,  and  was 

infbnned  that,  in  order  to  socoeed  in  discovering  his  retreat,  she  ranst  cut  off  her  hair, 

and  proaecQte  her  researches  under  the  garb  of  a  priest  of  Apollo.     She  set  ont  so 

equipped,  and  landed  in  Caria,  where,  in  consequence  of  her  rejecting  the  tendemeas 

which  Theonoe,  ignorant  of  the  disguise,  instantaneously  conceived  for  her,  she  was 

loaded  with  cbaiiMi  and  consigned  to  priton,  these  to  be  aectetfy  despatched  by  Thcator. 

The  Esther,  compassionatiog  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Imcippe,  was  In  the  act  of  drawing 

tt  sword  to  pierce  his  breast,  rather  than  obey  the  cruel  mandate,  when  Leucippe,  reoog- 

nising  her  fkther,   snatched  the  weapon  from  his  grasp,  and  ran  to  the  apartment  of 

Theonoe  for  the  purpose  of  putting  her  to  death,  calling  upon  Theator  to  assist  her  in  the 

bloody  deed.    Theonoe,  upon  hearing  the  name  of  her  parent,  exclaimed  that  ahe  was  his 

daoghter ;  and  Icarus,  being  made  acquamted  with  the  extraordinary  history,  loaded  the 

whole  party  with  presents,  and  caused  them  to  be  reconveyed  to  their  own  country. 

107.]  PELIDES.    A  patronymic  of  Achilles,  from  his  Cither  Peleos. 

109.— By  that  god  I  awear,  sdke  nUe$  tke  day.]    (See  Oaths.) 

111.]  ORACLES.  The  term  Oracles,  among  the  heathens,  waa  applied  to  the  answers 
which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  give  to  thoee  who  consuHsd  them  upon  any  affairs  of 
importance.  Their  origio)  like  that  of  most  aoporsthioBa,  is  referred  to  the  Egyptians : 
they  are  mentioned  in  the  very  infancy  of  Greece ;  and  it  is  as  unecrtain  when  they  were 
finaUy  extinct,  as  when  they  began,  for  they  often  lost  their  propbetie  quality  for  a  time, 
and  then  recovered  it.  The  word  Oracle  ia  alao  used  for  the  god  who  delivered  the 
answers,  or  the  place  where  they  were  given.  The  credit  attached  to  oracles  was  ao  great, 
that,  in  all  doubts,  disputes,  cases  of  private  or  public  exigency,  dedaxution  of  war  or 
peace,  change  of  government,  &c.  &c.  they  were,  under  particolar  tuatrictioBs,  uni? er- 
sally  resorted  to,  and  their  deterauBatkm  held  sacred  and  inviolablo.  The  aaswen  were 
usually  given  by  the  intervention  of  the  ofBciating  priesl  or  prieatesa  of  the  god  to  whDm 
Iha  onek  belonged,  and  were  genecally  expreased  In  such  ambignoiis  and  unintelligible 
tenns  as  would  easily  apply  to  whaterer  events  might  succeed  the  conaultation  of  tho 
iiacle,  and  not  implicate  its  truth.  Jupiter  was  oonatdered  to  preaide  over  oiades,  aad, 
with  Apollo,  over  all  other  sorts  of  divination.  The  ondes  in  greateot  sepule  ware  thoai 
of  Ja|ri<ar and  ApoiU;  and,  of  these,  the  pzineipal  were  at  Dodona  and  Delphi,  ffh* 
Dodona,  8elU,  Pytho.) 

ilpelle  had  ether  oracles — 

at  Aba,  a  city  of  Phods ; 

in  EoTFT  (aee  Egypt) ;  -  « 

at  CiaaHa,  a  aea»pori  of  Delphi ;  '^ 

at  CLAuoa,  a  dty  of  Ionia ;  i 

at  Comrwm,  in  Thsasaly ; 

at  DiLoa  (see  Deloe) ;  -^  * 

at  DioTMx,  Bear  fifUetaa,  in  Asia  Minor ; 

at  Evraiats,  a  villa^B  of  Bootia; 

at  HvBiiA,  bk  Attica  ^ 

at  lemvmjk,  in  Micadaaia ; 
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«a  the  kadoi  of  Iks  Imhmm»  ft  h?«ff  of  UsotM » 
mt  L4aiMA.  A  cteidal  W  Ai|«  f 

ac  Pataca,  a  cii>  vf  hjoM  . 
in  Pnocift,  near  tka  CMCiiwo  ftiunuun  . 
on  Proct,  a  imntaia  of  Ikeoiia  i  uil 
at  Tegyba,  ft  citjr  of  Uoutiii. 

or  other  Orttlcs  the  chief  wrie  :— 
TIht  Onarir  of  .£cii  •  ; 

•f  i£ac«LArisft,  fti  Epidaoivft  <^9ee  Epi^ftonii) ; 

of  AitrBiAKAOJi,  at  OropQt,  ft  t  icj  ua  the  conhoea  uf  Altica  and  Paoiit 

of  BiccBLJ,M  Aaplodaa.  in  FhoeU ; 
^CaafAVDia*  at  'ilialanis,  in  Laroaia  , 
of  Caaaa.  m.  Pair*,  iu  Achaa ; 
uf  DAPsaa,  at  Thalaiiiw.  in  Laco-iia  ; 
Of  DiajiA,  ia  Ef^frt.  aad  at  Culchia ; 
ofnaEaara.iaUia; 

of  llB8cvi.ca,ia  Egypt  ;  at  Atbeai ;  at  Ikra,  in  Arliaia;  aaii  m  (iadea  ; 
of  Ikop  ia  laoonia ; 

of  ioao,  ia  Arhaia,  bttwem  Leciiram  aad  Pacis  ;  and  in  Laconia ; 
of  JuriTKB  Sea  APIA,  at  AleiAiiilria.  in  Efypt ; 
of  Lato^a,  at  BuCua,  in  Kg^^pi ; 
oCMAa«,iaS|ypt; 

of  M aaovavy  at  Pa«r«»  and  at  Phanp.  in  Achaia : 
of  Jlmaava,  ia  Egypl ;  aad  aC  l^Iyrc^nai  \ 
of  Nfaar,  of  which  Ute  place  ia  not  defined  ; 
of  OEPBxra»  at  Leitbos ; 

of  Pan,  ia  Arcadia ;  aad  at  I'ifa,  a  to«n  v(  Klia,  in  iIm*  iVIoponae^n* ; 
of  PaaiPHa,  at  ThalamkB,  in  ].iaconiii ; 
of  Tiacat At  (we  Tiiveiaa) ; 
«r  Taoraov it'ft.  at  Lebadea,  in  Wtrnttm  ; 
of  L'Lraan,  ia  ifltotia  ; 
of  Vavva,  at  Paphos ;  and 
of  Vzar  A.  at  I^hara*,  in  Arhaia. 
1 14^-Jf  ia  phitt.J    Chalcan. 
I  I6b — Kmi[  ^fkhgWm]    Agnmemnon. 
110. — /lyaitrf  prifof .]    Chryvf*. 
1 14. — Bimclt-t^ed  maii.'\    C  hry aei«i. 
19C. — The  fo<f.]     Ap«.llo. 
127.— Prtphrf.]     Clmlcas. 

111.]  AUGLR.  One  who  it  Teraed  in  aaj^rj  ;  a  euAtliMayrr ;  a  diviniT.  Aiiirti<-\. 
Urictij  fpeahinp,  if  eiclun^lj  applied  to  ih^  art  of  fhretrllinc  fiitnre  ovenui  Itv  ohdcrta- 
tiena  taken  firora  the  clrirping,  •inginjt,  f<*edirig,  aad  t1ij;l)t,  ot'  bird*;  but  it  i»  u«m1,  by 
•erne  vritera,  ia  •  fnore  general  senae,  a^  comprifinfr  nil  the  difi>f«<nt  liindt  nf  Aw  in  •?  ap. 
Homer  iaTariahly  adopts  the  t^rm  i:ndrr  it^  n-.ore  limiKNl  Aceeplation  ;  >**•,  iiltli<>ii«rh 
frtp,u«il  defaila  of  th«»  nalnr^  of  sarrifices  (Krtir  thfoii««lioiit  ili*-  lli.itl  nnil  f  >(1\  .^-^^y,  nn'n- 
tioc  11  never  made  of  the  Anij^^Mceii ;  nn^  tb**  prrwi.i.ption,  ihrrpforr.  ol  flu-  *n|»«*ri<.i 
antiquity  of  ilie  inntitution  of  A'l^ury  ovi.t  tb't  ■  i*  .\ru«picy.  hn»  ohtainiil  crni':'.  Ih'* 
ta^Txn  aaoogllie  Roman* ^f****  Primt*.  /^-i..  ^i.  11^6.),  fomw^!  our  of  th«'ir  i'»iii  i»rinnji,' 
n.  -Waw.  ' 
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toUeget  of  pmf  tfl*  Augury,  like  all  other  tupendtioiii,  originated  in  ignorance ;  /or,  §o 
great  was  the  asUmithinent  of  the  primitive  inhabitanta  of  the  world,  at  the  migration, 
sadden  flight,  and  stated  rf-appearance  of  birds,  that  it  was  conceived  thej  retired  some- 
where out  of  the  sphere  of  the  earth,  and,  by  their  voices,  were  enabled  to  hold  commu- 
nication with  the  gods,  of  whom  mankind,  moreover,  considered  them  interpreters. 
Indeed,  so  extraordinarily  did  this  idea  prevail,  that  those  who  were  qualified  to  under- 
stand and  explain  their  oracles,  as  they  may  be  termed,  were  held  in  the  highest  venera- 
tion in  the  Greek  and  Roman  states. 

DiviniUion  by  birds  has  been  vsrioosly  ascribed  to  Prometheus,  Melampns,  Car,  and 
Parnassus. 

Birds  were  of  fortunate^  or  unfortunate  oaen»  either  by  their  own  nature,  or  by  the 
place  and  manner  of  their  appearance.  A  flock  of  all  sorts  of  birds,  flying  round  a 
person,  was  a  propitious  omen  :  the  eagle,  if  it  appeared  flapping  its  wings,  and  flying 
from  the  right  hand  to  the  left  (see  II.  xiii.  1089.  and  xxiv.  869.),  or  dragging  a  fawn  by 
the  feet  (see  U.  vtii.  297 — 806.),  was  one  of  the  most  anspidoos  the  gods  could  give  ; 
while  the  same  bird,  on  the  contrary,  appearing  on  the  left,  and  bearing  in  its  talons  a 
serpent  (see  11.  xii.  229 — ^248.),  or  two  eagles  flying  swiftly  throogh  the  air,  tearing  each 
other  with  their  talons  (Od.  ii.  171.),  were  the  most  mauspidous.  Among  ominous  birds 
may  be  particularly  ranked  the  eagle,  the  vulture,  the  kite,  the  hawk,  the  buuard,  the 
falcon-hawk,  the  heron  (see  IL  s.  822 — 825.),  the  swallow  (see  II.  ii.  877.),  the  owl,  the 
dove,  the  raven,  the  magpie,  the  cock,  the  bat,  &c. 

The  remaining  kmds  of  divination  luay  be  comprised  under  those  of— 

Divnuttion  by  beatii  and  huecU; 

by  ihe  phenomena  qf  nature ; 

by  late,  and  by  certain  ominoue  tkinge  and  werde. 

Among  beaete  and  ineeete  of  ominous  import,  may  be  named  the  boar,  the  serpent  (see 
II.  ii.  806 — 387.),  the  toad,  the  hare,  the  ant,  the  bee,  the  locust,  &c. 

Among  the  phenomena  of  naiwre,  all  meteors,  eclSpseSy  thunder  (see  IL  xx.  128.),  and 
lightning  (Od.  xxi.  453.),  eartliquakes,  winds,  &c. 

Of  divination  by  lets,  over  which  Mercury  especia%  presided,  there  were  several 
kinds  :  verses  were  sometimes  written  on  small  pieces  of  paper,  thrown  into  an  urn  (see 
II.  iii.  403.),  or  other  vessel,  and  being  drawn  theirefram  promiscgonsly,  were  supposed 
to  propound  the  fate  of  any  mdividoal  so  exposing  himself  to  the  trial :  the  work  of  any 
celebrated  poet  was  sometimes  opened  indiscriminately,  and  the  fiist  verse  upon  which 
the  eye  glanced,  accepted  as  a  prediction ;  of  these,  the  eortee  Hameriete  and  tlie  eortes 
VirgiUantB  were  the  most  in  esteem.  The  word  eortee  (lots)  was  applied  to  the  verbal 
responses  of  an  oracle  (^n.'iv.  544.  vi.  HI.);  also,  to  a  kind  of  dice,  composed  of 
wood  or  other  material ;  to  pebbles ;  to  black  and  white  beans ;  to  little  clods  of  earth, 
&c.  which,  with  certain  letters,  words,  or  marks  inscribed  on  them,  were  usomily  thrown 
into  an  urn  filled  with  water,  or  on  tables  consecrated  for  the  purpose,  and  drawn  by  the 
hand  of  a  boy,  or  of  the  person  consulting  the  oracle,  the  result  of  which  was  xe£erred  to 
the  priest  for  interpretation.  Lots  were  also  taken  by  rods,  sticks,  and  arrows ;  and,  for 
those  whose  circumstances  did  not  admit  of  their  having  recourse  to  the  higher  kinds  of 
ditination,  it  was  usnal  in  Greece,  and  at  Rome,  for  a  man  or  t>oy  to  stand  in  the  market, 
highways,  or  any  places  of  public  resort,  with  a  little  tablet,  inscribed  with  certain  fati- 
dical verses,  which  verses,  according  to  the  throwing  of  the  dice,  declared  the  fortunes  of 
the  CQQSolter.  Sometimes  they  held  urns,  into  which -these  verses  were  thrown*  and 
thence  drawn  by  boys :  this  sort  of  divination,  at  Rome,  was  termed  sorlet  viales* 

Of  certain  mninene  things  and  wards,  which  furnished  sources  of  divination,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  enumerated ;  vis. 

Marks  upon  the  body  -,  mental  and  bodily  emotions  and  contortioni ;  sneesiiig  (Od. 
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irii.  6M.),  (to  this  Um  Gfwks  Mcribed  a  deity.  Pitrmm) ;  hhIiUb  liftLl ;  ritnonliMry 
dv bwM ;  wliaterer  befrj  the  templra,  altm,  or  ■tatort  of  the  (pods ;  uafaal  mppmwnmen 
io  nature  ;  tbe  meeting  •  btaek,  ■■  ape,  •  do;  witli  whrlpt,  m  ■■ftke.  ■  hm,  a  veaile.  or 
%  black  do^  croMmf  tlie  path  ;  a  ■omg  eating  a  bag  of  nh ;  tlic  ipilKng  of  nit,  water, 
hooey,  or  wine ;  a  toddm  deace ;  receinog  tbr  left  iboe  from  a  frrrant  before  the  rigbt ; 
the  Ufiag  of  a  crown  Irnd  the  bead  ;  and  a  variety  of  other  acrideiit^. 

The  euMtam  of  taking  f  tai  fivB  wuida  wiw  iif  grral  anti<)mty  (Od«  xs.  Itl.^  ;  bvt 
the  qaocatioa  of  eiprmioai  which  were  either  of  good  or  bad  pre«age,  woaM  be  radleM. 

The  Grecian  aagnrs  wvre  clothed  in  white,  liaeing,  when  ihry  made  uliiei  ration v  ft 
crown  of  gold  npon  their  heads.  They  genemlly  earned  about  with  thea  taUefs,  oo 
which  they  wroCe  tbe  names  and  flighis  of  the  bird«,  &c.  and  at  the  moment  of  taking 
the  omens,  they  kept  their  faces  to  the  north  :  all  appearances  in  the  east,  from  its  bring 
the  qpancT  'm  which  tbe  an  rites,  being  acconnted  fortunate,  and  in  the  wear,  iaauBpf^ 
cioas.    Tbe  lynbol  of  the  angurs  was  a  rtaff  (/if  aafl)  a  little  bent  at  the  ead. 

Apo0o,  under  the  directioti  of  Jnpiter,  presidrd  over  eti*ry  hind  of  dirinaiioa. 

I4S.]    CLYTEM NESTRA.    Wife  of  Agamemnon.    (Sec  Agamemnoo.) 

lS9.—Ckia  msed,]    (Sew  II.  it.  4S>.) 

1M.1  1LIO.V.    Tny. 

167.— My  prise.]    ChryseiiL 

166. — nine.]    Briaeb. 

177.]  AJAX.  Son  of  Telamon  and  Peribna,  dauglitcr  of  Alcathiiu*.  hhig  of  Mrgara. 
He  was  tbe  bravest,  cicept  Achillei,  of  all  the  (JreekK ;  hot.  lihe  him.  was  of  an  im|r> 
rkiai  and  nngOTemablc  tptrit.  Tn  other  pecuKarities  of  their  liisiurj  there  ws«  also  a 
sthking  reiemblanee.  At  the  binh  of  Ajaz,  llercalet  wnip|K*i|  him  in  the  akin  of  ibo 
NemBsn  lion,  and  ihos  rendered  hhi  body  inTolnerabln  in  fVfry  part  of  it,  rxrept  that 
which  was  Mt  expoted  by  the  apertnre  in  tlie  akin  canivN!  by  the  wound  tlic*  animal  had 
received  from  Heivniea.  To  Ajaz  fell  the  lot  of  o|)|>n!iin{;  Hector,  wben  tliat  lirr«i,  at  iIh! 
initigation  of  Apollo  and  Minerva,  had  challt'oged  (he  bravrat  of  the  (rrefks  to  single 
combat.  The  glory  of  tbe  antagonitits  wa«  rfpial  in  the  fn^aucmpnt ;  ami,  at  partiuj;, 
they  exrhaafred  arms,  the  baldrick  of  Ajaz  •crriofir,  mcst  «inj^lar1y,  as  (he  inaframcnt  by 
which  Hector  was.  after  hi*  fall,  attached  to  the  caruf  Arhille^.  In  (lir  );:iniei.  rele- 
bntedby  Achilles  in  honour  of  PHtrocliis,  Ajax  (a.i  cnmmrntntnra  h.iTe  rfmarLnh  was 
nnsaccessfnJ,  although  he  was  a  competitor  on  not  lc««  than  thn^-  ocraMons  ;  in  hurlirg 
the  qnoit;  in  wrestling;  and  in  ringle  nmihat  with  nrm.«.  At  the  death  of  Ai  hil|r«.  \'p\, 
according  to  Honer,  disputed  the  p<F95«  Minn  of  bin  amit  with  I'ly^ntn;  nrA  ii^mhi  tlic 
success  of  the  latter  in  the  conti*st,  Ajhk  fieramf*  mi  infuriat>'ii,  th»t,  in  »  fit  of  iL-liniim. 
be  »laagbtered  all  the  slieep  in  the  camp,  onrlcr  th«*  ilejuvion  that  tii«  tWn\,  ;ui«!  thi* 
Alridm,  who  had  beonred  hit  raase,  were  tin*  «ihJ4'rt<«  nf  bin  attat  k.  Whrn  rr.ivn 
retomed,  Ajax,  from  mortification  and  despnir,  put  an  rnd  tn  his  life  fN'fur«>  ihc  termina- 
tion of  the  aieee.  Tlio  sword  which  lie  »ed  %%  the  instniment  of  bis  death,  liml  brcn 
amone  the  arms  eichangcd  with  Ifcctftr  ;  ami  thus,  by  a  !iin);iilar  fatnlity.  the  present. 
motaaUy  conferred,  contributed  to  their  mutual  deiitniriion.  This  triiii*iu*(t«)n  is  vf-ry 
didTerenlly  reported ;  some  being  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  Pallmlium  wliirb  whh  tlic 
Mibject  of  dispute  between  Ajaz  ami  l-ly^w>«  :  that  t'lysies.in  cnncrrt  with  A^'nmrmnon. 
caused  him  to  be  aMasiinatrd  ;  and  that  the  wmthiayer  rhnlra«,  n{»on  Im  iwj^  conHulti'd, 
4»clareti  thai  hL*  impiety  rendered  him  iinMort'.y  nf  ftini-r:il  honours.  Sirnix*,  :in<l  nt'irrs, 
afiroi,  that  the  fireek.n  ereclrJ  a  majjnifir»'iit  tomb  (wbiih  was  visited  by  Ali'x:m«hT  the 
iiftai}  to  bi«  memory,  at  Klpcteum  ;  Hhile  S'>phoclL's,  whose  authority  is  ffllowed  by 
Horace,  states,  that  he  remained  withi>iit  si>pultiir»>. 

177. — Priif.]     TirMr**\,  riaughtfT  of  Tiltura*,  or  Teuthni^,  a  Pl-rygian  priiio*.     Sh» 
Wcame  the  captive,  and  aAerwards  Uie  wife,  of  Ajaz,  at  Itit  time  the  (jrerk<  rar,)ged  Hie 
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towni  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Troy ;  and  wai  mother  of  a  tton  namod  Euiyaaoesy  who 
aacceedcdTelaaion  npoa  the  throne  of  the  island  of  Salaniii. 

176. — UlytteB*  fpoUi.]  Laodicb,  daughter  of  Cycnus,  aon  of  Neptune. 
178.]  ULYSSES.  A  king  of  the  islands  of  Ithaca  and  Dulichitim ;  ion  of  Laertes 
and  Antxclea ;  husband  of  Penelope  (daughter  of  Icariu»)  ;  and  iktlier  of  Telenacfaus. 
He  was  one  of  the  unsuccessful  suitors  of  Helen,  and  was  therefore  included  under  the 
common  ohlig^ion  of  joining  the  oiher  Grecian  princes  in  their  expedition  against  Troy. 
From  Ilia  great  attachment,  lioweTor,  to  Penelope  (see  Od.  zviii.  293~-^lJ»),  wbom  he 
had  Decently  married,  he  manifested  much  ivluctance  to  obey  the  general  saaimuns ;  and 
even  affected  insanity,  in  order  to  accomplish  tUa  desired  end  of  remaining  in-  Idiaca* 
Palamedes  was  accordingly  despatched  thither  by  the  Greeks  to  urge  Ulysaes  to  repair 
to  the  field ;  lie  found  the  pduce  ploughing  on  the  sea  shore,  sowing  salt  instead  of  com, 
and,  by  the  stratagem  of  placing  Tylemachus  in  the  furrow,  immediately  before  the 
plough,  detected  the  counterfeited  madness,  as  Ulysses  no  sooner  beheld  the  situation  of 
his  child,  than  he  hastened  to  i-rmove  him  from  the  impending  pcrU ;  and.  by  this  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  reason,  betrayed  his  real  state.  He,  aAcr  this,  entered  cordially 
into  the  design  of  the  confederate  princc!*,  and  was  distinguished  during  the  whole  d  the 
Trojan  war  by  his  superior  wisdom  and  sagacity.  His  discovery  of  the  rotreat  of 
Achilles ;  his  successful  expedition  to  Lemnos ;  his  removal  of  the  Palladiiun  from.  Troy, 
in  concert  with  Diomed,  and  his  enmity  to  Palamedes,  are  given  under  Achillea,  Phi- 
loctetes,  Troy,  and  Palamedes.  It  appears  (from  Od.  iv.  iSS,  &c.)  that,  on  one  occa- 
sion, he  entered  Troy  in  the  disguise  of  a  beggar,  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitiing  the 
city,  and  was  discovered  by  Helen,  who  favoured  his  escape.  Tlie  adventures  of  Ulysses, 
on  his  voyago  to  Ithaca,  after  tlie  destructioo  of  Troy,  and  the  account  of  his  arrival  in 
his  dominions,  constituie  the  principal  subject  of  Homer's  Odyssey.  His  death,  which 
is  said  to  have  happened  about  sixteen  years  after  liis  retum,  is  generally  ascribt.'d  to  his 
aon  Telegonus,  who  killed  him  without  knowing  who  lie  was,  in  a  conflict  which  arose 
upon  the  defence  of  the  property  of  their  subjects  by  Ulysses  and  Teleiiiacbos,  when 
Telegonus,  being  sliipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ithaca,  and  destitute  of  provisions,  plaa- 
dered  some  of  its  inhabitants.  This  prince,  «ho  had  b««n  bom  and  educated  in  the 
island  of  JiEsca,  by  his  mother,  Circe  (see  Circe),  had  embarked  for  Ithaca  with  a  view  of 
introducing  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  his  father.  After  the  unfortunate  catastrophe 
which  Irustratird  tlds  scheme,  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  accompanied  by  Peoclope 
and  Telemaclms ;  Ids  nuptials  with  the  widowed  queen  bring,  as  it  is  said,  celebrated  by 
order  of  Minerva,  llalus  (ser  Italus)  was  the  fruit  of  this  union,  as  well  as,  aec<»diBg 
to  some,  a  daughter  of  the  name  of  Mamilia,  to  r.-hom  the  descent  of  the  patrician  family 
of  the  Alamilii  at  Rome  is  traced.  The  foundation  of  Tusculum  and  Tibtir  is  attributed 
toTelegonos.  The  antiquarian,  Gort^e,  nifotions  a  com,  a}>on  which  Ulysses  is  repre- 
sented with  a  spear  in  his  hand,  his  right  foot  on  a  wheel,  and  a  column,  upon  which  it 
his  helmet,  near  him.  Ulysses  was  among  the  faunteia  of  tlie  Calydonian  boar  (see  Od« 
xiz.  462—^42.) 

The  more  general  names  of  Ulysses  are  the  following  :-^ 

JEoLiD£8,  from  his  ancestor  £ulu$, 

Alcomenevs,  from  Alcomau,  a  town  of  Ithaca. 

DuLXCHius,  from  the  island  DmlickiMm, 

Ituacus,  from  Ithaca* 

Nejiitius,  from  Neritoi,  a  mountain  of  Ithaca. 

Utis,  Gr.  from  his  large  ears;  acconting  to  Photias. 
187. — Creia'a  kiiff^*"]  Idomcncus. 
192.— The  god,]    Apollo. 
108.~^fiiAvsl.]  In  the  ruder  agvs,  when  the  miliUry  art  was  not  much  known,  and 
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farta6ed  pliKcs  were  Mldoa  lakes  but  by  ■  pralnctr4  blorkadu,  ioHtim  aikiifc  «m  coo- 
Bfijei^  one  of  ibc  w>>:  dngtttMs  aad  tbcierorv  the  mok  At— ruMg  trrrkcj.  fa  tiM 
Mine  mvnnct  lae  errse  tnba*  of  Aai-iica  mmLt  t«ie  rUiff  piui  at  TiUoar  uid  foriiiiHi«  lo 
coav.sL  ia  \.i*e  f*4iUrQnft.  ui*I,  mcid  dan.rr  mcu'rvi  u  mi.i  biitlfnllj  r'linliuci'i^  aii  milia«-aMl«*. 

iOA.]  PriTHi.\.  Tbi«  PliCiia  «»»  ^Je  bui^i-pipce  M  Ac>ii>V«.  Hltiliin  u  liy  mmt 
wa\iyo»eil  loue  rallie*- a  irmcl  Li»n  a  town:  it  w^a  »-tn.-*&Ml  lietufrn  A<«>«  miti  IMU^.  ia 
TlmaaJj.  Tte  PbihUai  (of  Aciinui  nee),  t«*ne'«'ly  »«•«••  Li n*^.  ttM^n  ,o  ltm\m  been 
Mttlvd  ia  TiinoaB  fiwLem^  u  for  inAame.  ibo  iie>ilr.^  iiM^r  I'lMfl^i'pn*!  aurf  Piulor;eiva 
anrailed  Puih.'»?B.  (See  Piithiaot,  II.  uni.  S<*1.)  TIu-  u-nu  I'iiiHKuri*  ibirilydoMvaatra 
Um  Phthiana,  «iio  *r:o  tobjeCk  bo  ArhiHe*. 

SOI.— 1Fflll«  eTv^rAf.]  Tbe  BMu^uina  of  Tin  imI \  :  lhn»r  mo  r  MjM-t  ally  wlikh 
eUaad  w^m%  I'je  sbotc. 

SIO^-Trty  bi  ftibcr.]    Mc<wlant. 

ttt.]  THESSAUA.    I  in!  ia  Uii*  Kne,  for  IM.rhia. 

tn^-^Mkimgft  ike  ga^'M  diwiimftMhkMi  M<r.]  "  Hoiuer  t\tv%  mm-«  m  c^ill  hit  Lin^  by 
mcb  etnibeli  at,  b^rm  •fike  fdg ;  aanni  ky  Jorr ;  oy  wiiicli  hr  TMjini*  «iuC  t»  iliPifiM*lTrt 
Ibe  oCcca  Ibej  were  oit'aiacd  fur;  aad  lo  their  MiHinle,  .iie  irveirnn-  chat  tlioijld  lie  p«iil 
locheai.*'    P. 

SUl]  ITYRUIDONH.  T.ie  \f;nni«loiu  (a  branrli  or  Cm-  Ionian* i  inuah.ifMl  ilie 
■oaibcm  part  of  iEMoaia  or  Tiei«aly,  wnd  we*e  afpon*;  t!if  inn,i«  thai  m  rnmnanied 
Arhiilea  lo  LboTrpj^a  war.  The  mTiniit'oi*  Hrrireti  iiieir  nami-  fio>if  .l/rrmiili**.  tlw 
ftfher  of  Actor  (tlic  bibcr  of  Meo'rti-i«),  %iiio  «ni«  nF  .'Ki'liiin  u>-i.*in.  Siunc  auiiion  mate 
Ont  tbft  Mynndoni  vera  a  colony  under  Peletit  frum  .4!:^ni»,  the  Lin|>diini  of  .flanif. 
Tbitiskaad  ba;«ing  brca  depopalaleii  by  n  pest'lf-nre,  JufU'rv  ie)i»iie«<  t!ir  ratagft  hy 
ttaaafbnniiig  tbe  aati  <ia  Grrek,  anifBieT)  intu  men ;  tiie  nn»r  of  Myrmidons  being 
gncs  lO  ila  aew  lakai'iiaalft.  lo  aUwioa  U*  tlii*  t-ircun!«tiincr,  I'np4<  liert:  df!ii<TnHtr«  the 
If rnoidoaa.  fafik-ten. 

m 

tUi.Jl  BRlSiKJS.  A  parroormic  of  ll'pnrniiin.iii  di  I  yrnr^*'*!*.  tlir  dmi'itoirr  of  Ifii^rt, 
Idgli-phesl  of  Japttcr  It  IVUsaa,  nlimnuf  ('n-ia.  N.ir-  «:i.«  i<  in.ii!.  •li!c  fur  lu-r  In'SiiCv, 
•ad  «raa  tiie  wifp  of  .Mian,  u<io  was  Lill**d  in  tltr  ftit-',,c  ciiiiii'<1  n\  liy  A(hi]|pii  ui^^uiatt 
Lymeasad.     <Se«  Aclu'Ift.  j 

201.]  M'NERVA.  Tlie  a"ri.-ir*  srkno«Ic<  p^  s-vrnl  -n.  il  •*«#■*  i.f  i!  i«  nam*'  :  Lui 
tbe  Minerra,  to  «i*i:)i:i  an*  nfriHi'^' d  nil  Oiv  p' ijf«TtC*  n;jii  i;t  .il-tii  ,  if  tin- -.iHlir -s  i.f 
vi^oB.  of  war.  of  liberal  art*  and  ^riince'*,  i»  ;:i'!'f!"Hv  if|- 1  imI  .-i  In.i'  *;  .im;  Mm.  ,i 

from  tjie  jraic  of  Jp'iiiif-:'.     Thi*  firricm  i^  unl.nnwn  ti  II  ni.r  niiit  II  h-  iI.  u >'.  .,|' 

Minerra  nnipiy  a*  the  dMi^bior  nf  Jnjiif'T :  um*' ;m  i  ;ij»n  fmn  t'.y.\.  ni\  v.rv  n.  ..i  i;,i- 
Biocbcrof  ^fiuerra,  llir  n'ernijin:;  fnM*-  lony  ii?vi'  an^M.  In  t**!-  «■•  :ni  j'ri- n  nf  i':i 
Mdea  of  tbit  aaase,  the  f»>Uo%ii»i;»  nn*  \\\r  m-  .'l  1.  ..iwi»  ;  x  i/.  '\".v  iii<>:  .I'l  «if  iIm-  ♦  y,ii..ifi 
Apollo;  a  daa^iler  «>f  tl^e  Ni>  ;  of  Juniter  rii>1  tlii>  nwi'tili  Cdiyi.lif  (m  .  (urin  ::iiii  u^ 
her  name*);  of  Va'ran ;  of  S*uini :  i  ftbr  plant  r:!'iM  arii*  »>t.i-::i  n^  •  <>f  r!if>(  V-isuiMfi^); 
aad  of  NV'.iunc  a::c'  Tiif'ttii*  (»iynip!i  r.f  rji**  like  T'-i  tiiii*- '  .Mint  r^a  :ii-n.'ar!»  lu  linvi* 
been  t!<f  ci*ilv  o'ii:  Jimon-/  t'lr  ilixniii--*  wi.o  kp..-  unii'i-inl  tn  panii  ijialr  i-  ilii- n-it'uir'ix 
lod  iiTrrD«fai  vet  of  tlie  jT'^d  nf  lirnrrn.  Anintij  lipr  jiwnJiisr  Ji!t  iliu!i-«.  n'l.-  iio*h>.-.  .1 
the  po*fT  of  I'li'Iinj:  t!i<'  tlmndiT*  of  .fi!,/.tiT,  of  pniluni;-!!.'  iln*  lilV  ufniaii.  cf  l-r*!  ■-.  ;.i^ 
the  ■i'-i".  of  lirojNiecy,  and  uf  i  o'.fprrli'-j  iriJ\i'"Aal  liH|niini-.4^.  s;:c  uni  j.'m*  *>?  i!ir  c  n-i* 
2<>di!i;«»o»  m'm  submii:id  hiT  uranty  fi  tl:«'  jurli-iiirrit  nf  Pari?*  f%v^  hivn't .  and  ht-r 
er.au;v  ti  iIh*  Trjiana,  iiotAithsiandini;  tli  ■  rhi n  wliirli  tlir  Pallsidiiim  -nvo  tlicni  lo  hi'i 
pn«KCtion,  is  thencr  accounted  for.  'Hir  nrti.  n"  aiHlt*'.|iluit.<«  Ity  wliii  !i  On-  if  i!  >iiiM;iii.i|ii  il 
are  nv^aieroiif ;  but  anion^  tlie  circumHiitncei  if'i-ardi>d  of  Iirr  an  i'..o<.t  wortliy  i.f  atd  iiimim. 
in  the  cntcst  which  arose  K-twoen  lu-r  and  Nfptune  rrNpirtiii<;  tlin  name  in  !»r  '^ivt-n  to 
ihc  tirv  boili  hv  Theseu* ;  (.'rcropA  having  nripnallv  nnminiited   hrr  Itik-larv  doiry  of 
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thA  twelT«  diitrictf  wlach  fonMd  hSi  kingdom.  (See  Atheni.)  It  was  dctcnniiied.  Id' as 
aiiesibl  J  of  the  gods,  that  tbe  dispute  sboiild  be  decided  in  fiivour  of  the  cbdmaiit  who 
Bbould  confer  the  most  beneficial  present  upon  the  inhahitantB  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
were  aozKNis  to  establish  their  respective  worship.  Neptune,  bj  striking  the  earth  with 
hie  trident,  caused  a  sea  to  appear,  aoooiding  to  the  Moooot  of  Apollodonui ;  but  accord- 
ing to  that  of  Pautanias,  a  hone ;  while  Mioenra.i»oduced  an  oUTe-tree.  Tbe  Tictorj 
was  adjudged  to  Minerva,  upon  tbe  plea  that  the  oKto,  being  the  emblem  of  peace,  is 
preflenhle  to  tiio  bone,  which  is  the  symbol  of  war.  Her  Greek  name  of  Athena  wae 
accofdingly  assigned  to  the  city.  Tbe  worsbip  of  Minerva  was  universal ;  but  sbe  was 
more  particularly  lield  sacred  at  Athens,  at  Sais,  at  Rhodes,  and  in  the  island  of  Naxos  ; 
in  the  two  last  of  which  places  her  temples  were  magmficent.  At  Athens,  the  most 
solemn  festivals,  celebrated  in  her  honour,  were  the  Fanathen«a.  (See  Theseus.)  Her 
representation,  as  the  goddets  of  war,  by  Homer  (II.  ▼.  004—940.),  is  most  subKaie.  She 
Is  otherwise  depicted  (see  II.  tI.  115.)  with  a  majestic  and  yet  serene  air,  and  in  a  sitting 
posture ;  but  she  is  seldom  without  a  helmet,  a  spear,  a  shield,  and  the  egis.  The  dying 
head  of  Medusa  is  upon  her  shield,  and  tometimes  upon  her  breastpplate  and  helaut^ 
with  living  serpents  writhing  round  it.  The  ornaments  of  her  helmet  tm  differantly 
described  by  antiquarians  ',  on  tome  medalt  it  is  surmounted  by  a  chariot  drawn  by  louc 
horses ;  on  others  by  a  serpent  with  winding  spires,  or  a  cock.  As  the  Isis  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  proclaimed  the  season  of  the  year,  when  the  husbandmen  were  to  apply 
themselves  exclusively  to  tbe  fabrication  of  linen,  she  was  represented  sitting  on  a  pedes- 
tal with  a  weaver's  beam  in  her  right  hand.  As  the  Isis  of  Sais,  she  appears  armed,  stand- 
ing on  a  globe  (the  symbol  of  the  universe),  with  a  spear  in  her  left  hand  and  an  owl 
(the  symbol  of  the  evening  sacrifice)  at  her  feet.  Among  animals,  tbe  serpent  was 
sacred  to  her ;  among  birds,  the  owl  and  tlie  cock ;  among  plants,  tlie  olive  ;  and  of 
months,  that  of  March.    Tbe  more  general  appellations  of  Minerva  are  the  following : — 

AopoRiKA,  Aporrina,  or  AsPORiNA,  from  her  temple  upon  a  steep  mountain  near 
Pexganus  in  Pbry gia,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Mount  Ida.  This  name  is  also  given  to 
Cybele. 

iETUERRA,  Gr.  m  reference  to  her  statue,  the  Palladium,  which  had  fallen  from  Uie> 
skUi. 

Agelza,  Gr.  presiding  over  tpnU  worn  in  baide. 

AoLAURos,  firom  Aglaurot,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops. 

Agorea,  Gr.  presiding  over  wuarkein:  she  was  worshipped  under  this  name  at  Sparia. 

AoROTERA,  from  sacrifices  offered  to  her  at  Agrm,  in  Attica. 

Alalcoxexbis,  sn  appellation  which  Minerva  received,  either  fSrom  the  sculptor  ul/d- 
atmene,  who  made  a  statue  of,  and  introduced  her  worship  into  a  c'lty  he  built  in  Bceotia; 
or,  as  others  assert,  from  the  aid  afforded  by  lier  to  those  whom  she  took  under  her  pro- 
tection, as  in  the  instance  of  her  rescuing  Hercules  from  the  penccutiun  of  Juno.  Under 
the  latter  character,  the  Megareans  have  repri'svnted  her  statue  in  the  temple  of  tho 
Olympian  Jupiter,  in  the  attitude  of  defending  the  edifice. 

Alcjdexe,  Gr.  Mirengih  qftke  people. 

Alcides,  Gr.  from  a  word,  implying  itrength:  she  was  worshipped  under  this  namo  in 
Macedonia. 

Alea,  from  her  temple  built  by  Aleua,  son  of  Aphides,  st  Teg«a,  in  Arcadia. 

Ampuira,  dime  infiuencef  a  name  given  her  by  Lycopliron. 

Anemotis,  Gr.  i^fiuencing  ike  winds. 

Apaturia,  Gr.  from  a  fesuval  celebrated  under  that  name,  in  honour  of  Bacchus  Me- 
lanaigis,  during  which,  sacrifices  were  also  offered  tu  Minervs,  Jupiter,  and  Venus. 

Area,  Gr.  from  her  temple  on  Mars's  bill. 

AaMifEBA  Dea,  Lat.  the  goddess  who  bean  arms. 
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AsiuFOTaxt,  Lftt.  h«  ■■■•  wImb  iavokad  M  tb« , 
Asia,  woobipped  iipaB  a  ■oauaui  ttf  dnlBMM  i 
AsTvmis.  wiwihJpfwd  at  .Ijlfra, « town  of  FtMeaicii. 
Atbe^a,  her  Gnat  aame. 

Av  LIS.    }  Gr.  fram  a  wofd,  signi^riBf  >lai»,  Um  iavcolioa  of  which  is,  by  imw,  a»- 
AvLOJc.  )       cnhod  lo  her. 

AsiopjL^Ai,  Gr.  Che  mteagv,  A  lenple  was  raised  lo  lier  uader  this  naiw  at  Spafta 
by  Uercnks.  after  he  liad  takea  TeD^eaactf  opoa  Hippooooa,  the  bvoihef  of  Tjailius, 
kio^  of  Sparta. 

BiLissHA,  froBi  a  Gaulish  word,  aignifjisf,  Qwetm^f  Hetitwm:  iho  was  wonhipped 
■adar  this  naae  sBOBf  ihe  Gaols. 
Bau.iPOTa»s,  LaC  one  of  her  aames  ss|raddeM  ^ftetr. 
BcDEA,  firan  the  Bodii,  a  people  of  Jf  edia. 
BvLAA.  Gr.  tmmmlkrm 
CAMAmmiMmMiMm 

CjuiAf  Lac  froBi  the  fray  colour  of  her  ryes.    This  roUmr  was  sup|iosnl  to  Imply 
■ftfthinf  warlike  and  ferocious. 
CsaTA,  horn  the  toira  Caiya,  ia  Arcadia. 
CATvujkMAf  horn  Cotalaty  who  dadicafed  a  sCandard  to  her. 
CicaoFiA,  froaa  Cat fspia,  ihe  original  aasM  of  Atheas. 

CaLXOTBKA,  Gr.  from  a  sirerf .  L'ljstos  dedicated  a  statue  to  kn  andrr  thia  aaaie. 
ia  iiiiaaNiniinnna  of  hia  deKiiiffina  of  the  saitofs  of  Faaolopc,  Miwrra  harinf^.  ia  foaie 
paiticvlar  sirerf,  ptuauied  him  Mch  a  victury. 

CsAUCuaus,    -^ 
.  Gbaixidica.   ^  froa  hu  bwa  toaple  at  CAairis  in  Koboa. 
CiiALCiorjs»   J 

CaAUMJSTts,  Gr.  htm  a  aaae  vador  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Coriath,  ia  coo- 
leqaencc  of  her  haviag  kridkd  the  hone  PegasuB  for  Bvllurophon. 
CnsLoiiiTis,  Uvm  CktUmitJB,  a  couatry  of  Medis. 
CiiETsoLoacHos.  Gr.  btmrinf  m  gotden  Immce. 
CisfSA,  her  aaaio  ia  the  citadel  of  Epidaums. 

CoauiA,orCoaiA,oneof  Ihenamesaisigncd  to  her  bytlie  Arcadians,  at  the  daughter 
of  Japiter  aad  the  nymph  Coryphe. 
CoaiPBAOEXBs.  Gr.  AaadAsra,  from  her  iasniag  from  Jupiter's  brain. 
C GET PH ASIA,  her  name  at  CerypAasiasi,  a  promontory  of  Pelopoaanus. 
CaAsiEAfhciaBmein  a  temple  near  £latea,  a  towa  of  Phods. 
CaATiA,  from  Crafia,  a  city  of  Bithynis. 
CrPAaissiA,  her  nsmir  at  Cyparifsia,  a  town  of  Peloponaenus. 
CrassTES,  Gr.  ffaafAerily. 
EAyriDE*  her  aame  in  tlie  ritsdel  of  Megara. 
EiREyoPBoar,  Gr.  bemrer  ^pemee, 

EacAsiE,    I  Gr.  her  naaiea  in  Psusanias ;  expremive  of  her  havug  intented  variaos 
EacATift,    S     arte,  eqwdally  weaving  and  spinning;. 

Etuyia.  Gr.  iht  diter  ;  her  name  in  s  part  of  the  proTince  of  Mcgaris,  npon  tlie  sea 
ibore,  deniwainaied  the  nek  tf  ilfta«n«. 
Frevalss,  Let. the  same  as  Chalinistes  (ie«  Chslinistas,  abo?e.) 
GiCAftTOPHOims,  Gr.  gimU-ila^er;  she  hsTing  assisted  Jupiter  agjsinst  the  giants. 
Glavcopis,  Gr.  (same  as  Cirsia,  sbove.) 

GomGo5iA,  (torn  Perseus  being  armed  with  her  shield  when  be  conquered  the  fvor^fsa. 
GoaoornoaA,  Gr.  Goryeii-frfamr;  from  bar  agis,  on  which  was  the  head  of  the 
Goigoa  AMnsa. 
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Hbrmathbnb,  a  ttttne  wladi  jointly  npniMited  MtMenm-  nd  Miraof.  Tkt  tibe, 
thelielniet,  and  the  egUydeagnasadtbe  goddeM;  mmL  the  oock,«Mier  tha  iaftflf  tekhen, 
the  wings  upon  the  hebnet,  and  the  form  of  tbe  shoolderst  wdre  indicatiTe  of  the  god.     . 

HippA,  Or.  from  her  skill  in  ^rsemanship.  • 

HippoLBTis,  her  name  at  Hij^ptUt,  a  totra  of  Laroaia. 

HoPLOsMiA,  Gr.  the  name  assigned  to  her  hy  tiie  Eliins  whtB  anned  from  bead  to 
foot. 

HospiTA,  Lat.  one  of  her  epithets  at  Sparta. 

Hygijca,  Gr.  goddess  of  keaUlu 

IsMKNtA,  ikom  the  riTor  iMmemn^  in  Boeoda. 

Itonia,  a  name  under  which  she  was  woivliipped  at  Conmes,  hi  Beeoda,  in  ateasple 
common  to  her  and  to  Plntos. 

Larxssba,  from  the  LarisiUM,  a  river  of  Peloponnesos. 

Lbmvia,  one  of  the  names  nnder  which  she  was  worshipped- in  tbe  dtsdel  at  Athens, 
her  statnc,  the  work  of  t!ie  celebrated  Phidias,  having  been  there  consecrated  bj  the 
.MMinaat. 

LiNDiA,  her  name  at  Ltadaf  in  Rhodes. 

LusciNXA,  Lat.  (see  Aulon,  above.) 

Machinatbix,  Lat.  one  of  her  namea  in  Axcadia ;  taveafreit  sf  aiit. 

Matera,  tlie  name  under  which  she  was  tavokad  when  spears  ware  eonaeciatad  to  her. 
The-Moicra  waa  a  sort  of  arrow  m  use  among  tbe  Osuls. 

Mbchaitioa,  Gr.  ikUfuly  inveniite ;  the  nsme  under  which  she  waa  invoked  upon  tbe 
erection  of  towns. 

Mboxca,  Lat.  the  name  under  which  she  was  invoked  at  Rome,  as  goddess  of  atedsnttf. 

Mbra,  from  Afera,  one  of  the  Asiss,  who  waa  changed  into  a  dog  by  Diana,  for  having, 
while  attending  her  in  the  chase,  been  carried  off  by  Jnpiter  under  the  form  of  Minerva. 

Mbtis,  Gt.  meed  or  meet  signified  dwine  wiedmm  among  the  Egyptians ;  and  was 
represented  under  the  symbol  of  a  beautiful  female  conntenance  snnoandedwitb  serpents. 

Montana,  I^t.  from  her  worship  on  a  moaiifain  of  Phrygia  (aee  Adpoiina,  above.) 

MusiCA  (see  Anion,  above.) 

Narcea,  from  Narcetu,  a  son  of  Dacchos,  who  erected  a  temple  to  her  in  Elis. 

Nbitb,  one  of  her  names  in  Egypt, 

Nbmanouv,  one  of  her  moat  ancient  names  among  the  Greeka. 

NixB,  Gr.  victory :  under  thia  name  ahe  bad  a  temj^  at  Atheoa,.  in  memory  of  the 
aocceas  of  Theaeoa  in  Crete. 

NiTOCRis,  one  of  her  Egyptian  epithets. 

OooA,  her  name  in  Phoenicia. 

Ophthalmitis, 

Optilbtis, 

Oroana,  Gr.  m«cAafiiil. 

Oxydbrcb,  Gr.  tfpiercuig  effet. 

Faonia,  an  epitfaiet  applied  to  her  hi  the  stadium  of  Oropns. 

Pacipbra,  Lat.  bearer  of  peace ;  ao  named  upon  one  of  the  medals  of  Mareua  An- 
leKna. 

Pallas,  the  name  under  which  she  was  invoked  as  the  goddess  of  war.  Some  deriva 
it  from  the  Titan  PaUae,  whom  ahe  killed,  and  in  whoae  skin  the  was  clad. 

PAi,i.B«ie»  from  PaUetUf  a  village  of  Attica. 

Panacheis,  Gr.  protectress  of  ail  the  Aehakme. 

PAnnRosiA,  from  Fcmdrosia,  a  daoghter  of  Cecrops. 

FawrA,  one  of  her  names  at  Argos- 

Parca,  Gr.  the  name  of  one  of  her  statues,  on  the  road  from  Sjisjla  into  Arcadia. 


XGt.  eye-fn'eeercer. 
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pAsmmos.  Or.  !■•  km 


PoLi AS,  Gr.  ynHmctnmt  of  Um  €kf  ti  AteM. 

PouvcaiM,  Gr. )iii»itia§ omi  Inhw m^Ha^tk:  •■■  «f  tMrnawaft AthMfc 


Pb^m AcwMMA,  Gr.  Aaii^f  l»  Mllff ;  bw  mmm  apM  tk« 


Peovoa, Gr.  jvwtfflrf ;  kw mw IB  a  iMipl*  ac llw gMM olIMpM. 
Pri.oT»»  Gr.  froB  iha  lbMom  «f  RiaciBf  tor  UMgi  offvr  iIm  fatai  ol  ciliiB*  is  flM 
Bi  Out  of  ilHi  VBi  iud  over  chow  ti  Mb«bo ;  JBipljftBg  tiMl,  if  k  wtrt 
%o  ta*«  meoBiM  to  mnm  to  vtptl  tay  oBoaiy  withovi,  it  was  to  km  viidaB  tkoj 


8BUy  froBi  Stk  m  tlw  IMlB,  wkem  tkm  mm  wwihipyA  viih  vnj 
tALPfOip  Gr.    (8ie  Aoks*  >bo— ■) 

&ilfiicz,Gt.    liiMrii  hod  Bto»ptoBt  Corinth  BBdor  th»  litto,  hoilt  hj  Hofriaw* 
■OB  of  l>iihMBt,  to  hoMW  tbo  aeaory  of  iBi  father.  Uw  iBVBBtor  of  Uw  Crw^pil. 

SCIB At ,  fiOBI  JWtM,  BM  of  tbo  ■BOOBt  BBnWt  of  Iho  idaad  iEfiBB. 

Sbllama«  avftriAABiAB.  <8bo  thoM  uppoUaiiaM  «Bdor  Japilrr.) 
flwA,— BBfhwPhiMJriMopithoto.    CodiMttnatportodthouBafOflfhv  M  oilM 
to 


'* 


8v«BviAi»  Ot.  &«■  B  oPQfi  ayufjiBg  ilrMf  lA. 

ArBAtmA.  Gf.  wtMu* 

SmiiAt,  fcoi  fcMB,  B  piiBiwtoffj  of  AtticB.  (Soc  (M.  lii.  MS.) 

Tbkcbivia*  0BO  «f  tor  bhbm  ib  B«eociB.    8hc  wu  w  cbIImI  Irnb  tho  Tifcto'Bff, 

■gfaiBBi  of  tito  falMrf  of  WMdei»  «iM>  worn  dcoceBdod  fron  her  Md  ApoHu. 

TrrBBOHiA,  hw  bmbb  Bt  IMhroahMi  to  Phods. 

TBtTooBviA,  I  c,  ^  ^,o„  near  the  river  Triimii  in  Africa. 
TaiTosaA,      ) 

TaOMYBA. 

Vac*,  her  aaae  ■awng  the  Plumiriino. 
UaiGBVA,  LaL  so  the  daiifhtei  of  Japiier  ttUm, 
ViBAOOr  tat*  w  haeiBf  tho  oooiafe  of  a  bmb. 
ZotTiaiA.  Gr.  girt  or  aroMd  for  batile. 

AaoBf  the epitheto applied  lo  Miaorra  by  Hobmt  aad  Vir|il.  era  .-- 

PrifMf  ^J9€€,  U.  i.S7S. 

Bhi<yfd  BMid,^  ItK 

frviilEeaMid,ih.ilQ. 

fUfaf^iLMS. 
MBnialaMU/ib.S10. 

Ww^%pam  fwddtm,  ib.  m. 
n'  AOiBieB  BMiif ,  V.  967. 
fwBiiriBi  aMid,  lb.  IMO. 
Pewr^  •Mm.  riii.B8. 
fTaKi  friaaiptiaf  aMid,  ib.  4St. 
GfCB<  fB—  ^mnm^  ix.  M7. 
CHmUd  BMid,  ib.  S45. 

Her  wkmjwrjf  Mh«f  tA<  world  wilA  fere,  ib.  6f S. 
lliBMB  km  itoid,  Od,  i  Its. 
CI.  Jfaa.  O 
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MariUl  goddesi,  OdAi,  420, 

AiktHO,  iii.  65. 

DaufkUr  dicine  a}  Jote,  ib.  1 005. 

GiMfdiaii  goddeu  of  the  wise,  xiii.  8C7. 

Hit  wboie  mrm$  ditphy  the  shield  ^fJoxe,  xviii.  277. 

Yirg^  power,  zzii.  SOI . 

Pedromus  ^mwM,  Mb.  xi.  729. 
868. — StMier  and  wife  of  JoveJ]  Juno. 
271. — Atreui*  fen.]  Agun«mooii« 

«7».^Pi^«jr  ^  Joce.  >  Minerva. 

99\,r-Bl»e-eyid  nuid.   5 

W99, — Now  bjf  thU  mured  sceptreJ]  "  Homer  has,  ia  tho  proceaa  of  Ihia  dofcripdoo* 
aaaigntd  reasons  why  it  is  proper  for  the  occasion  that  Achilles  should  swear  hj  ihf 
•oeiptre*  which  may  be  seen  by  considering  it  symbolically.  First,  that,  as  the  wood  being 
cut  from  the  tree,  will  never  reunite  and  flourish,  so  neitlier  should  their  amity  ever  floorisli 
agaiiit  after  tliey  were  divided  by  this  contention.  Secondly,  that,  a  sceptre  being  tlie 
mark  of  power  and  symbol  of  justice,  to  swear  by  it  might,  in  effect,  be  conttnied  swearing 
by  the  god  of  power,  and  by  justice  itself;  and  accordingly  it  is  spoken  of  by  Aristotle, 
9«  L  Polit.  as  a  usual  solemn  oath  of  kings."  P.— (See  an  imiution  of  this  passtgOf 
>En*xii.S10*) 

810.]  HECTOR,  tlie  captain  of  all  the  Trojan  forces,  was  the  son  of  king  Piiam  m4 
Hecuba,  husband  of  Andromache,  and  father  of  Astyanaz.  Homer  describes  hioias 
lieing  tlie  most  powerful,  and  valiant,  and  the  most  amiable  of  his  countrymen  (see  note  to 
II.  xxii.  817.),  and  as  having  particularly  distinguished  himself  in  his  conflicts  with 
Ajaz,  Diumed,  and  all  the  most  formidable  of  the  Greeks.  The  oradts  had  decreed  tliat' 
Tray  would  never  be  destroyed  as  long  as  Hector  lived :  the  Greeks,  therefore,  after  the 
death  of  Patrodua  (se6  Achilles,  Patroclua)  made  a  grand  struggle,  under  the  commam| 
of  Achilles ;  and,  by  the  intervention  of  Minerva,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  Deiphobus 
(II.  zzii.  291.),  in  order  to  urge  Hector,  contrary  to  the  remonstrances  of  Piiam  and 
Hecuba,  to  encounter  the  Grecian  chief,  the  death  of  the  Trojan  hero  (II.  z^^ii.  468.)  ac- 
complished the  doom  of  tlie  empire. 

The  poem  terminates  wiih  the  ransom  of  the  body  of  Hector ;  the  lamentaliona  of 
Andronuchc,  Hecuba,  and  Helen  ;  and  the  solemnities  of  the  funeral.  The  Trejans  paid 
him  divine  honours  after  death  ;  and,  upon  their  coins,  represented  him  in  a  «:ar  drawn 
by  two  hones,  holding  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  tlie  palladium  in  the  other. 

Hector  was  also  named  Eueydamas,  wideUf-conquering. 

880. — Pylittnwge.']  Nestor. 

881*]  NESTOR.  One  of  the  tiielve  sons  of  Neleus  and  Chloris,  nephew  of  Delias,  and 
grandson  of  Neptune.  He  is  called  the  Pylian  sage,  from  his  birth-place,  Pyloa.  (See 
Pylos.)  Nestor  wss  the  only  one  of  his  family  who,  from  having  taken  no  part  in  the 
war  which  was  carried  on  against  Hercules,  in  favour  of  Augias,  king  of  Elis,  escaped  the 
wrath  of  that  hero.  He  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Pylos,  which  comprehended 
all  the  territory  of  the  Messenians  (ice  further,  note  to  Od.  iii.  8.) ;  and«  though  td,  a  veiy 
advanced  age«  led  his  subjects  to  the  Trojan  war,  in  which  he  particularly  dittingoithed 
himself,  among  the  Gredsn  cluefs,  by  his  eloquence  and  wisdom.  Indeed,  by  the 
picture  drawn  of  him  in  the  Iliad,  as  fi  ell  as  by  tlie  description  contained  in  the  Odyssey 
of  his  tranquil,  virtuous,  and  useful  life,  it  would  appear  that  Homer  neaht  to  disphiy  in 
his  chsracter  the  greatest  perfection  of  which  human  nature  is  capable*  The  most 
conspicuous  enterprises  in  which  Nestor  bore  a  part  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  were  tho 
chace  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  the  war  of  the  Fylians  against  the  Elians,  and  the  battle 
between  the  Lapitha  and  the  Centaurs.    (See  Centaam.)    Some  have  placed  him  among 
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the  Argoaauls.  Kcvtur  Bmried  Evydice,  the  d«aglitrr  of  Clynmai  (ot  ub  tomi  ht, 
Anaiibia,  the  natcr  of  Agimrmnoii).  and  had  ktmi  kuiu  and  two  dvughtrni ;  tit.  Pcraeoa 
Stra'iciu,  Aretv.  Erliephnm,  PtNflraCas.  Anlilochas,  ■nJ  I1iraii%-inrdr«,  I*i«idicv  aad 
Po1yc«ste.  who  are  all.  with  the  eicepcion  of  Piiidice,  metitioaed  bj  Homer.  The  niaBB«r 
and  lime  of  the  death  of  Neator,  according  to  the  bert  authon.  are  anknown.  alihoagh 
fforae  have  chotea  to  aicril'e  lo  him  the  building  and  M'ttling  in  the  town  Metapontum 
in  Italj,  after  ihe  Tmjan  war,  while  othera  affirm  that  be  died  at  Pjrioa.  Neaior  ii  alto 
called  KsLrtvtf  from  his  father  Nrlcua. 

**  The  coBuncntatort  make  not  Neator  to  ba«e  liTrtl  thfee  hnndred  veara  (acc<irdiag  lu 
Ovid's  opmion) ;  they  take  the  word  '  f^enrraiion'  not  to  li^ify  a  crainrf  or  age  of  the 
world ;  bnt  a  generMion,  or  compna  of  time  in  wliich  i.nc  §rt  of  men  flouriih.  whiih.  in 
the  common  com|Niiation,  ia  thirty  veara ;  and  ia  herj  traaalatcd  a«  mach  the  mure 
pranable. 

"  From  what  Nrttor  tayi  in  his  apeech,  Mad.  Dacirr  computei  tlii*  Bf^  he  wa«  of  at 
tliemdoftheTrbjan  war.  The  fight  of  the  Lwpithr  and  Crntaun  fell  oat  fifty- firr- 
or  fifty-tix  yean  before  the  war  of  Troy :  thr  <pj«rrrl  of  Agamemimn  and  Arhilira 
hajiptaed  in  llie  tenth  and  last  year  of  that  war.  It  wai  then  «iity -five  or  iii\ty-tia  jean 
■ace  Xe«tor  fvuglit  again«l  the  CVntMora ;  he  wi»  rap^hh.*  at  that  time  of  gi*ing  counwl ; 
to  that  one  cannot  imagine  him  td  Imve  been  under  tw-«*ntr  -  from  wlienre  it  will  appear 
that  be  waa  now  almoat  arrired  to  the  conrlurion  i>f  hi^  third  ag**,  and  aboat  fonncora 
aad  five  or  founcore  and  lis  yeatt  of  age."    P. 

tU.— His  Mfjrr  rralai.]  Pyloa. 

S4T.]  PIRITHOUS.    Thii  c  Irbnied  ctiief,  mrntifmoJ  by  Nmfor  in  hit  enumeration 
of  the  wanion  wbo  fliiarivhed  in  hit  yonni*rr  d«yii,  wa«  acm  of  liion.  and,  according  to 
•ome,  of  Dia;  be  wnking  of  the  Lnpiiba*.  and  husband  of  thr  f-rlehratiH!  MipjiOiUnda 
daughter  of  Adraatos,  king  of  Argoa.     Ilii  history  in  rntirrly  incrtrj'oratrd  «»ith  that  of  hii 
firiead  Tbeseos,  and  of  the  Centaurs.     Pirithoui  w  »lio  i-alM  I  x  in  « i  ni  i^. 

S49.]  DKVAS.  A  Greek  who  distinguished  him^If  in  the  wnr  bitween  Che  Ijipithv 
and  tbe  Cents un. 

MW.]  CENtlS,  C.T-NF.rS,  or  C.*:NIS.  Sim  of  KJMui  (thenrc  calird  Pnont 
El«tfia)  an:l  Laodice  (daughter  of  Cinyraa),  and  unc  nf  tli«*  Lsjiithr  cbi'-fs.  lie  was 
origmany  a  female,  and  bad  obtained  from  Nfpiune  tlir  privilogr  of  fczclianging  hia  set, 
and  of  becomiag  a  warrior  and  iorulneralile.  In  tlii%  now  sex  he  Im-cs  mr  rt>Ir  lira  ted  for  hia 
ndoor  and  hia  exploits  in  the  war  ■{^ainrt  the  Centaurs,  lie  ofTcndid  Jupiter,  and  was 
dmngad  by  him  into  a  bird.  Virgil  represents  Ceneus  under  a  female  farm  among  the 
nymphs  in  tbe  Muomful  Fieldii.   ( .¥.n,  ti.  GOO.) 

S49.]  THESEVS.    This  relehnited  king  of  Athens  b  here  mrnti'med  by  Nestor  in 

the  emimeraiioB  which  he  makes  of  the  warlike  race  of  hrroes  wbum  he  had  led  to  the 

hanl  of  the  Calydonian  buar,  and  to  the  war  of  ihe  LapitliR'  agninst  the  Cmtaur*.     lie  is 

(4e  of  the  most  renowned  uf  the  heroes  of  antiquity  ;  and ,  tliough  the  traditions  respectiDg 

kim  aie  abondantly  miird  with  fible,  they  are  yet  con^iifrred,  from  their  rom'spoudcnce 

with  the  aBnals  of  Attica  of  tlie  same  perioil,  mure  wurtiiy  of  (T«*dit  than  those  of  any 

other  individual  of  the  remote  ag»*  in  which  lie  livrH.     IMuiarrh,  hy  allowing  him  a  placo 

SBMmg  die  livea  of  the  great  mm  of  Gri'C-co  and  Home,  who  wore  known  to  have  hnd  an 

cxlateoee,  professes  hia  belief,  that  Theseus  is  not  altot^rther  a  fabuioiis  |>rrsi>nngr ;  aad 

bis  accounts  are  corroborated,  in  many  p«>iuts,  by  tlie  s^run^  concurrent  tesiimuny  of  otlier 

■SQeat  antbon  of  various  ages.    Tliescus  was  the  son  uf  .Fgeus,  king  uf  Athens,  and  of 

.€An,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  ion  of  Pclaps,  and  k<ng  of  inrienc  in  ArgoIiM,  who  was 

bwitbn  of  Lyiidice,  the  maternal  grandmother  of  Ilerculea.     .I-Igfuw  had  been  childlcM 

before  p«  birth  of  Those» ;  and  it  H-as  on  hiti  return  to  Athcn>,  from  having  ini|uiri'd  «if 

Ike  oracle  at  Delphi  whether  lie  should  ever  bvtonie  a  father,  ihat  he  stopped  at  the  couii 
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•f  PillbeMt  ¥te  WM  Mteomed  the  amt  letiMd  and  wise  mail  of  bb  age,  widi  the  bopv 
eff  obtainiBg  *>^  inteipreUtion  of  the  uaintelligible  oracular  retpooMi  of  the  deitj«    Oa 
aeeomt  of  the  hopes  of  socceitioii  to  the  kiogdova  of  ^geus,  wliicb,  before  his  iiaioa 
with  JEthra,  had  been  entertaiiied  by  his  nephews,  the  PaUaatides»  sobs  of  his  brothel 
PaUas,  JEgen  was  fearful  that  Theseus  would  become  aa  object  of  jealousj  to  tbeas, 
and  accordfaigly  left  him  under  the  gaardianship  and  tuitbn  of  his  grand&tlier,  who  im- 
posed hhn  upon  his  subjects  as  the  son  of  his  daughter,  and  of  Neptane,  the  tutelary  dei^ 
of  the  Tneaenians.  ^geus,  before  his  departure  from  Tnesene,  led  £thra  to  m  se4|uestaM 
spot,  where  was  a  small  cavity  in  a  rock ;  and,  depositing  there  a  swocd  and  a  pair  of 
sandals,  which  he  covered  with  a  stone  of  enormous  weight,  be  agreed  with  her,  that,  aa 
aoQB  as  their  son  should  hare  acquired  the  strength  to  remove  the  stone,  he  shoold  be 
dcqiatcbed  to  Athens  with  the  tokens  concealed  beneath  it.    When  Tbeseoa  cuiie  to 
years  of  maturi^,  his  mother  disclosed  to  hira  his  real  parentage,  and,  in  all  .reapecta» 
acted  agreeably  to  the  injunction  of  his  father.  Theseus,  anxious  to  render  himself  worthy 
of  the  distinction  of  being  heir  to  the  throne  of  Athens,  and  animated  by  the  eztraordiniiry 
valour  and  exploits  of  his  relation  Hercules,  determined,  instead  of  arriving  at  the  dty  by 
cioasing,  as  was  usual,  the  Saronic  gulph,  to  signalise  himself  by  encountering  the  difll- 
cnlties  to  which  the  journey  by  land  froyn  Trcescne  would  suljject  him.    His  coaftdenen 
in  his  own  valour  was  justified  by  his  loccessfnl  conflicts  with  the  noted  robbers,  Coryna* 
tea  or  Feriphetes  (son  of  Vulcan  and  Antidea)  ;  Sinnis,  (whose  daughter  Perigone  hm 
married) ;  Sdron ;  and  Procrustes  or  Damastes,  who  inlvsted  Attica ;  as  well  as  with  tlia. 
fuBOOS  Arcadian  wrestler  Cercyon ;  and  with  the  monster  Phses,  an  immense  sow,  which 
zavaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Cronyon.    Upon  his  arrival  at  Athens,  he  found  that  the 
king  had  married  Medea,  the  divorced  wife  of  Jason,  and  that  she,  foarful  of  the  conse 
q^Kuces  with  which  his  eslabUshed  sanown  mig^t  be  aftiended  to  the  Pallsntides,  had  do- 
tenniaed  with  them,  should  he  ever  reach  that  dty,  to  effect  his  death  by  poison,  which 
be  was  to  receive  from  the  hattAi  of  his  father  at  a  feast.    At  the  cdebration,  however, 
of  the  feaat  in  question,  Tbeaeus  averted  the  execution  of  the  design  by  the  presentation 
of  the  well-known  sword  to  £gens,  which  so  strongly  identified  him  as  his  son,  that  the 
asonarch  isunediatdy  caused  Medea  to  be  banished ;  and  his  nephews  became  the  victims 
ef  the  revenge  of  Theseus.    The  next  exploits  of  this  hero  were,  the  destruction  of  the  BtiU 
ef  Marathon,  which  be  afterwards  sacrificed  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo,  and  of  the  Minotaur. . 
(aee  Dsdalus).    At  the  departure  of  the  third  expedition  fMm  Athena  to  Crete  of  the  ■ 
aeven  boys  and  giris  (chosen  by  lot)  as  tlie  inhuman  tribute  exacted  by  Minos,  king  of  the 
iatoed  (see  Androgeoa,  .£n.  vi.  W.),  Theseus  voluntarily  off«rred  himself  as  one  of  tlie 
aevea,  lor  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  kill  the  Minotaur.  According  to  some  acceonta^  « 
Miaoa,  open  this  occasion,  came  to  Athens,  and  selected  the  victims ;  siipalatiBg,  that  the 
Athenians  shoold  fundsh  a  vessd,  in  which  he  would  reembark  with  the  young  mev,  mad 
that  if  they  succeeded  in  destroying  the  monater,  their  country  ahoold  be  deliveied  froai 
this  cruel  imposition.  The  success  of  the  undertaking  appeared  so  doubtful,  that  the  ship 
left  the  harbour  with  a  black  ssil,  as  indicating  the  dread  eotertained  for  the  aafaty  ef  the  ■ 
crew ;  but  Tbeseoa,  confident  of  his  power  to  achieve  what  be  had  meditated,  carried  with 
ham  another  sail,  a  white  one,  under  this  agreement  with  £geus,  that,  if  be  retvned  m 
aafe^,  he  should  elevate  the  white  sail  as  soon  as  he  came  vrithin  sight  of  the  Atheniaa 
ooaat.    Theseus  executed  bis  prefect,  and  thus  cancelled  the  tribute.    In  bis  triumphant 
voyage  firom  Crete  he  was,  according  to  some  accounts,  driven  on  the  island  of  Naaoa* 
wbere  he  ungratefully  abandoned  Ariadne  (see  Ariadne),  to  whom  he  was  indebted  fw 
hia  extrication  firom  the  labyiinth ;  but  this  perfidy  was  soon  punished  fay  the  death  ol  hia 
ftdher  i£geua,  who,  on  perceiving  the  letom  of  the  ship  with  a  Uack  sail  (which  Theses 
had  neglected  to  exchange  for  the  white  one),  predpitated  himself  into  the  sea. 
jSRscTfd  oOfW.]    "  The  vessel  in  which  Theseus  made  his  voyage,  was  sent  yearly  is 
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•oleaui  pomp  to  tlic  mend  iduid  nf  fVlm.  where  rites  of  tlunknciviiiK  ^nr  ytrivmntd 
hi  Apolto.  Throof  h  the  extmne  veneration  iii  which  it  wm  lH*ltl,  it  mma  po  aniii«iMlj 
pieeerved,  that  in  Pltto't  time  it  «•!  mill  lo  be  ittill  the  tame  veNM*! ;  ihouKh,  at  U>iiKtb« 
iu  frequent  repairs  gare  occasioa  to  the  dispute,  whirh  became  famous  anifn^  tlia 
iophUtA,  whether  h  was  or  was  not  still  the  lame."  (Milfoni's  lli.tlnry  of  (jrrrre,  tiiap" 
u  sect.  S.)     Hiereclus  waa  the  pilot  of  the  Tessel.  ttir  namo  of  which  wm  I'arAlus. 

AikftUB,]  Tbcaetts,  upon  aocceeding  to  the  thirme  of  Alliens,  furmnl  the  scallrrcvl 
viDages  bult  by  Cecropa  (lee  Athens)  iaio  a  ciij,  to  which  he  cavir  the  namr  of  Athens, 
(otherwise  applied,  arcoiding  to  some  myihnlogi«t«,  sri*  Minerva.)  from  its  tu*flar  drity, 
Athena,  and  effected  a  total  reformation  in  the  i^ovemnimt  of  Aiiica.  h«*  ilindrd  his 
mbjecffa  mlo  the  three  cU»«es  of  nohles,  hushandnua,  anil  rof-chanirH,  sssignini{  to  ihe  ftrsi 
t'tie  aapcnntendmce  of  all  sacred  rites,  tlir  nomination  of  niagi^trattn,  and  itir  inieqirela- 
tioB  of  tlie  laws,  balaaciaf  the  remaining  two  as  ef|ually  as  |io«iiibl(*  s^ainst  each  otlwr, 
and  reternng  to  himself  onlj  the  chief  command  in  war,  and  tlir  fuanlianship  of  tlie 
laws :  hff  superseded  all  the  separate  courts  of  jusiicr,  cooncil- halls,  \c.  by  om-  cmnmon 
fryfcmn  (councti'hall)  which  he  built;  and,  aware  alto  that  rdigifm  «as  tht*  most 
powetfol  hood  of  union,  he  appointed  seTeral  retitcious  frstivals. 

Pgamikem^m.]  Of  the«e,  the  principal  were  the  IN  %  a  t  ii  r  >  «  a  ,  or  the  sarriftce  of  all  tho 
mited  Atbniaaa.  which  be  oidained  to  be  fierpetiislly  ohsen'i'd,  in  cf>mniemorauo«  of 
the  boilding  of  tlie  city  :  the  Athrav,  in  honour  of  Minrrva,  wrn*  of  more  ancient  insti- 
tatioii ;  but  ai  these  were  ohserred  only  in  the  city  of  Athens.  Theseun  enlarirmi  iliem^ 
and  made  them  common  (under  the  term  of  I'anathena-a)  in  all  the  inhabitants  of  Atiica. 
There  were  the  grtmier  and  Ihe  Irss  I'anatbena'a  :  the  Uu  were  ceU'brated  annually,  and 
the  firt^tr  erery  fifth  year.  In  the  proces«i(m  of  the  latter  was  carried  lh<*  my«ti*rioua 
pepi— t.  or  Teil  of  Muierra  (see  II.  ri.  II3.>,  on  whiih  wi-re  enibnnilfrtHl  ihr  Tuiory  of 
tlie  gods  over  the  giants,  and  the  most  rrmarhable  arhii*Ti-mi>ntft  of  the  heroes  of  aiiii«|uitj, 

MtUFtiiL]  The  MpT«Friji,  or  feast  of  migraiinn,  in  memory  of  thr  iicoplr  of  Atiica 
<|inttiog  the  boroagfas,  and  uniting  in  one  town. 

OscepfcMTM.]  The  0<«ropfioaiA.  in  mrmory  of  th«-  triumphant  rrtum  frrrnifVCi* ;  and. 

The  inthmmm  G«Met.]  In  honour  of  .\(*|iiuiic.  (S<'»>  C'-jrinth.)  When  Tbfscus  had 
completed  the  regolatifin  of  his  new  ctminionwealth  (which  rftuaiofd  unalifrrd  till  tho 
death  of  Codnis,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  about  ]0:iO  H.  i\),  li«*  rf'»i;:niil  the  h«lm  of  his 
well-ofgaBiaed  lepublic,  and  set  out  in  qu^tt  of  frcsli  op{)urtunifi«'s  tu  indulge  his  chini 
wOt  enlcrpnaca 

^nstMas.]  He  firat  croiaed  the  Euxine  with  Hercules  for  thi*  purpose  of  atlackin;;  the 
Amaaont  f  ViigU  alladra  to  this,  Aln.  li.  978.) ;  whose  territories  lay  on  the  Miuthern 
border  of  that  sea :  he  conquered  them,  and  msnicHl  thrir  captive  ipiei*n  Antio|:ie,  or 
H^poljta,  afterwaida  the  mother  of  Ids  son  Hippolytufi,  hating,  before  he  left  their 
onaC,  hafit  a  cilj,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pythofiolis,  iu  honour  of  A|hiIIo,  while 
ha  ■wgni  il  that  of  Soloon  to  a  neigbbonring  river,  in  memory  of  an  Athenian  youth  who 
had  drowned  hiaoaelf  from  a  liopelesa  passion  which  he  had  conceived  for  the  Amasonian 
qneen.  The  Amaaona  subsequently  inrsded  Attica,  and  marched  into  the  lieart  of  Athens  : 
■any  formidable  conflicts  took  place  -,  but  tlie  wnr  wa»  shortly  concluded  by  the  mediation 
of  Hipprdyu  with  Tlieaeus. 

Piriilumt.]  The  renown  of  Theseua  was  so  universal,  that  Pirithons,  king  of  tlM>  Laptthsp, 
bang  aoziooa  to  witnesa  his  exploits,  resolved  lo  intade  Attica  witli  an  army.  Theseus 
npiiivd  without  delay  to  the  borders  of  his  territory,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy  ;  the 
twohrroea  were,  at  their  first  interview,  inspired  with  such  strong  mutual  aflfection,  that 
hostihtiKs  between  there  immediately  cea«ed,  an<l  their  friendship,  like  that  of  Orestes 
lad  P^l»det,  became  proverbial.  Pirithous  married  Hippodamis.  the  daughter  of 
Adrasfas,  king  of  Argos  j  snd.  at  his  nuptials  (»re  f 'entaun).  Thfsrn«  had  fnll  ^rnpn  for 
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tlia  exerciM  of  tlw  valour  and  intrepidity  which  had  rendered  him  luch  an  object  of  «laU« 
ration  to  liis  fnend.  Tlio  aabaeqariit  death  of  Hippodamia,  as  well  aa  that  of  Phadni 
(aee  Pbadra),  whom  Thesraa  had  married  after  the  death  of  Hippoljt«,  left  the  two 
frienda  so  diaconaolate,  th»t  they  dtftennined  never  again  to  contract  mairiage  with  a&y 
hot  a  goddeas,  or  one  of  the  daughter!  of  the  godt. 

UeUnJ]  With  ft  view  to  a  union  of  this  deicription,  they  set  off  upon  their  expeditmi 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  secure  Helen  (see  Helen)  as  one  of  their  wi? es.  She  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Theseus,  who,  alter  having,  on  account  of  her  eztrcme  youth,  placed  her  undor  Che 
care  of  his  mother  ^thra,  proceeded  with  Pirithoos  into  Epirus,  there  to  assist  him  i& 
Oflrying  off  Core,  or  Proserpine,  the  daughter  of  Aidoneusy  king  of  the  Moluwians,  the 
name  of  whose  queen  was  Ceres,  and  that  of  his  dog,  Cerberus :  Aidoneus  punished  this 
violeoce  by  sacrificing  Pirithoos  to  the  fury  and  voracity  of  the  animal,  and  by  iasprisontng 
Thesean,  who  was  subsequently  liberated  by  the  intercession  of  Hercules,  whem  acciden- 
tally visiting  the  court  of  that  monarch. 

On  the  return  of  Theaeus  to  Athens,  he  found  his  subjects  had  revolted  against  hiai ; 
and  he  was  so  indignant  at  their  couduct,  that,  according  to  som#,  he  retired  to  Scjros, 
under  the  hope  of  there  ending  his  life  in  peace.  This  hope,  however,  proved  fallacious, 
as  Lycomedes,  the  king  of  the  island,  either  froni  jealousy  or  bribery,  treachefoasly 
oidered  him  to  be  thrown  from  a  rock,  to  which  he  had  enticed  him  under  pretext  of 
ihowing  Inm  the  country. 

DaeeMt  ^  Tikesffiis  Into  ihM  v^trntA  regions.]  The  descent  of  Theseus  and  Phrithonr 
into  the  infernal  regions,  is  a  favourito  anbject,  though  variously  represented  by  potto 
ind  historians,  and  is  supposed  to  Imve  originated  in  tlie  identity  of  the  names  of  the  wifii, 
daugliter,  and  favourito  animal  of  Aidtmeos,  with  those  of  the  aovereign  of  the  sliadea 
below*  Plutarch  considers  that  by  Plroserpioe  is  meant  the  moon,  and  tliat  Core  mewly 
signifies  yom^  woman  or  daughter.  The  fhble  rehitive  to  the  descent  states,  tliat  the  tw6 
heioes,  being  oppressfMl  at  their  entrance  into  the  infernal  regions  by  the  length  of  tlje 
journey  which  they  had  performed,  seatod  themselves  upon  a  stone,  to  which  they 
zirtmained  fixed  without  the  power  of  moving,  until  relieved  from  tlieir  confinement  by  the 
interposition  of  Hercules  with  Pluto.  It  is  to  this  fable  that  Virgil  alhides  (i£n.  vi.  814. 
and  840.) 

A$%  of  TAesMS.]  Tlie  age  of  Theseus,  as  represented  by  Plutarch,  and  considered  to 
coROspond  precisely  with  the  braxen  age  of  Hesiod,  is  also  compared  with  that  of  the- 
knigbu-errant,  in  aftor  times,  of  the  Gothic  kingdoms.    Theseus  is,  by  some,  classed 
among  the  Argonauts,  and  is  sometimes  called  ^oxdes,  from  his  fitther  Mgem$,  and 
CncnopiDBs,  from  Cecr6]^,  the  first  king  of  Athens. 

tSO.]  POLYPHEMUS.    A  friend  of  Nestor.    One  of  the  princes  of  the  Lapithe. 

865.— Jfsniilatii  boar^"]    Cslydoaian  boar.  (See  (Eneua.) 

857.]  CENTAURS.  A  people  of  llieasaly,  represented  as  half  man  and  half  iione. 
Their  origin  and  the  fiction  respecting  tliem  are  variously  accounted  for ;  some  ascribmg 
their  birth  to  Centaarus  (son  of  Apollo)  and  Stilbia,  daughter  of  the  Peneos,  and  otheis 
to  Ixion  and  The  Cloud  s  mytliologiats  imagine  their  name  to  Imve  been  derived  from  two 
Greek  words,  signifying  to  tpm'  or  goad,  and  hmU.  The  name  Centonr,  moiMver,  is 
applied  to  some  of  tlie  Arkito  tribes.  Palephatus  relates  that,  in  tlie  reign  of  Izion,  a  king 
of  ThMsalyt  a  herd  of  buUi  having  become  wild,  ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  BJotnit 
Felion  |  that  some  yoting  meot  who  were  akilled  in  horsemanship,  succeeded  in  delivering 
tlM  country  from  these  animals ;  aad  that  this  novel  appearance  of  men  on  honeback 
gavi  riae  to  the  faUed  animal  of  Cmtoilr.  Among  the  most  known  transactioas  imputed 
to  tkwmf  is  their  battle  with  the  Lapithw,  which  has  been  rsooided  by  Hesiod,  aad  immor- 
talised by  Ovid,  snd  by  the  sculpture  of  Phidiai  displayed  on  the  metopes  of  the  exirrior 
firieic  of  the  Parthenon. 
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PiriiiumM.]  ihe  confiirl  which  tiwk  |ilarr  at  tli«*  n^.{ttlll^  i<f  Pirilhoui.  lU-  kin^  of  tin* 
Lapitlix,  with  Hi|»podaniia,  tlie  daii|;liter  of  AdnslUf.  lint;of  Ari;(n>.  wu  iici-a*ioned  by 
Um  mentmriit  of  Mari  Tsrv  ^'l-'ji.  tu.  4U2. ),  wh'»  'linK  ilif  onU  one  of  thr  (•o'tw  nm 
iarited  to  ilir  teun,  deienninrd  to  disturb  il«  harmony  by  riritui);  a  i|uarr4l  ai»nn|[ 
the  guests.  £ar>t]on.  one  uf  the  Ceutaum.  nnf*ni;iird  to  insuli  lite  bride  ;  and.  beiiiK 
inataataarously  put  to  death  for  hi«  audaiiiy  by  Th<*««'Ui,  kin^;  of  Athrna,  Che  rest 
of  the  Centavs  »ere  initated.  and  the  coutrat  became  poeral ;  but  iIm.*  vaJrjur  of  1  hrarus, 
Pirithoua^  Hercules.  Nestor,  Drjas.  an-l  ilie  reac  of  the  lA|iithii*,  waa  truwDed  with  rom- 
plsi«  Ticcory.  After  their  defrftt  in  that  battle,  bi*in«^  cunipeUe«i  to  li-ave  Mciur.i  iVlioo. 
liiey  fixed  thcmseWes  on  the  confines  of  the  .-fitbirt'S,  r  extinct  in  the  time  of  Slra>»o.)  in  the 
aaatb  of  Thessaly,  towards  the  bc^rders  of  Kpini«,  on  .Mount  rinduis.  Arrurdinic  to  uiher*. 
tkey  aoai^ht  Tefa«e  in  Arcadia,  where  ihey  eatabliahrd  iIk  iDaelfCN  on  Mount  I'boloe,  (n«iw 
Xiria,^  and  thence,  it  ii  laid,  wen*  nliiniatcly  ckiiri^ilcd  by  Here ulr*.  /^Sr  .i  n.  «iii.  IfNI.) 
Tliey  liad  provoked  the  anger  of  that  hero  by  the  nttat-k  which  iKi-y  made  u|ion  lnm, 
f while  pasBOg  throogh  their  country  to  hunt  the  boar  of  Kryinunihua.)  on  account  of  h<a 
hariag  fiircihly  taken,  dpria;;  tlie  hospitable  entirtAiniiiciii  alfoidi-d  bim  by  ibv  (Vntaur 
Pholus,  sona  wiae,  which  was  the  property  of  the  n-kt  of  tlie  Cc-iitaun.  Ilia  pm-pptnr 
ChiniD,  thechirf  of  the  OxiCaius  (sec  Chiron),  waa  woundfd  by  him  during  the  riMillirt 
with  a  poisoned  anow,  and  die  torture  he  suifcrcd  waa  m  cxci-^fivr,  that  he  pretaileil  upcni 
Japker  to  ezcliance  his  inmortality  fur  death.  Anion;;  the  C'*nianr»  are  i*numrrated. 
Abas,  Amphimedon,  Amycus,  Aphid^ts,  Ariui,  Arncua,  Aatylr,  (.'auiuas.  (  haraxua. 
Uilhoaius,  Clanis,  Clylus,  Conetrs,  CorynihiiB,  Crunii^,  ('yllarn*.  Cymeluji,  DrnMilenn. 
Uictys,  Dorylas,  lirjas.  £urytus,  (irynfuv,  IIl•tilll1l^  l{fb>(i».  Hiplnnoua,  llippason, 
ilyle,  Imbr.ut,  Isoples.  Latrriii,  Lycctua,  Lytid«fi,  Lwui*.  MtMhin.  M<lnn<*ua,  MenHen«. 
Mermerus,  Moaycbos,  Nedynavs,  Oditua.  (1-lclua.  <)riii<  is,  IVtrcua,  IMiaxeiia,  rhiHicumet, 
Pliolus  Pisenor,  JUmtcv*,  lii^ieua.  Stiphilua,  and  Tl.tniuv 

"  The  moaC  iocjiiisitiTe  and  jadiciout  of  the  ami-ttt  nniijunrian^  n]i{M'ar  to  havi-  iNcn  at 

a  Joss  what  Co  think  of  tlie  Ccntaura.    II>  hi»d  nnJ  Ili'int-r  uvwt  i>|Mak  of  tb«  m  a»  a  «ati^i> 

race,  and  aeeiu  to  liare  known  nothing  of  tlieir  i"|iiiri«>  foim,  wiiich,  if  nut  nn   |-'i:}piian 

iaventioa,  has  been  found  out  by  the  inr^i'nuity  of  I:ii<t  hi^i'o.     'Iht.-  ai.hoh:tf»i  on  Hnnier 

indeed  say«,  that  wbrre  Nestor,  in  the  first  buck  ot'  the  lli:ul,  tiieakn  of  mountain -la'aats 

desiioyed  by  Theseus,  he  means  the  Cent  aura :    hut  this  intrrprrtftii'iii  m-«mii«  ^iolrnily 

far>feu.-hcd«  and  as  unwarraatetl  as  unnecensiary.  whih'  the  mrai>iiii:  of  tht*  wonla  in  their 

comiDOB  acceptation  is  obvioup,  and  |N-rfeclly  ron4onniit  t'lcTcry  nirouiit  of  i)u*  M.-.tr  of 

Uungs  in  that  age.     Nor  dori  the  acbolis^t  wi*in  hi  (t'-r  fuundeil  in  «ti]i|iort:n:»  ih:it  the 

Centaurs  are  intended,  in  the  second  book  of  (hr>  Iliad,  uii'lrr  the  de«i  rijiii-  n  tif  h  >iry  wild 

}ie!ist^  cf  Mount  Pehon.     In  the  Odyaari,  wr    find  tlit*  Centaur   r.iiryli'>n,  mIium>  very 

name  jjoports  a  respectable  cluuncter,  m*  niiuiied  «iih  un  ti>  iMnirnhle  ei-iihei.  ntt  \.kv\y  \u 

begiren  Co  one  of  a  tribe  fit  to  be  deacrilN'd  by  the  ^ti'»%  H|ipi-lluii»ii  i>f  moi;ntaiu-l  <  aMs 

■ad  hairy  sarsgrs.     lie  behaved  ill  :    but  it  wna  in  |:'i:!t  (iinijaiiv  ;  and  it  i<4  ezpriMly 

mentioned  ai  an  eitracrdinary  circumstance,  the  ciutaeijuence  of  mcvU  ntai  ilrunkennesa. 

The  slcwy  indeed  seems  to  he  intended  t<y  tin*  ptM-t,  bs  i>n  iu^tance  ihal  pertona  of  I  i^'heat 

nak  and  moot  resjiecCable  character,  if  they  yield  to  intfnipemnce,  reduce  thrm^elve*,  for 

tiw  time,  to  a  level  with  Che  lowe%t  and  ni(n*t  pnifl'jiti-,  ami  are  iialde  to  Nuff«>r  atronl* 

ingiy.     JHndar,  in  his  3d,  4th,  and  Otii    Tyihiiin  Odr**,  antl  3d   Nemean,  deM.-iil-ei  the 

Ccataur  Chiron  as  a moiC  paradoxical  lieinf^,  Mhirh  yet,  iit  the  fourth  Pythian,   he  has 

deSaed  in  Cwo  words,  a  g'idlikc  wild  besst.    r>ut  even  iu  Xenophon's  time,  it  hliould  seem. 

the  icno  Centaur  did  not  of  itself  diicriir.inate  the  imaginary  animal  half  man  and  half 

horse;  for  that  anthor,  wanting  to  particulari.sc  auch  auimala,  never  ralla  them  aimply 

Cealaurs,  hat  always  HippocentanrH — Horse-con  la  urs."     Mitfvird'i   Ifiatury  of  Greece, 

ckap.  A.  s&ct  1. 

Lacian,  sad  other  ancient  anchors,  mention  female  Centaurs. 
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M7,«^jl  goddna,1  Thetis. 

401.]  PATROCLUS.  The  son  of  McDcelioa.  king  of  the  Lociim,  Mid  MfMltf« 
daughter  of  Acastof ;  tlie  belored  friend  of  Achilles.  He  in  his  youth  mtadtntaXky 
killed  Clysonjinus,  the  son  of  Ainplddamas,  in  a  moment  of  nagovemable  fcry ;  and 
keinf  conseqnentlj  compelled  to  ily  frf>m  Opus,  Ids  fiiiher's  kingdom,  he  fbond  an  aayli 
•t  the  court  of  Peleot,  king  of  Phthia,  who  educated  him  with  his  son  Achillea, 
the  centaur  Chiroo ;  and  thus  was  contracted  between  the  two  youthful  heroes,  the 
friendship  which  nerer  sofiered  any  diminution.  Upon  the  dctcmrinatioB  of  Achillea  la 
ffetire  from  the  war  (see  Achilles),  Patrodua,  impatient  at  the  successes  of  the  Trojaaa, 
obtained  permission  from  his  friend  to  lead  the  Tbessalians  to  the  combat.  Achillea 
(wHh  the  eiception  of  the  spear  called  Pelias,  firom  its  haring  been  funned  of  the  wood 
which  grew  on  Mount  Pelion,  and  which  no  one  but  himself  could  wield)  equipped  him 
in  his  own  armour.  This  stratagem  entirely  su9ceeded ;  and,  from  the  constematioii 
into  which  the  Trojans  wera  thrown  at  the  presence  of  the  supposed  formidable  Achillea, 
Piatrocloa  wsa  enabled  to  pursue  them  to  the  very  walli  of  their  city.  The  protectiilg 
hand,  however,  of  their  tutelary  god,  Apollo,  prevailed,  and  the  brave  Greek  became  the 
prey  of  his  antagonist  Hector  (II.  xvi.  980.)  A  great  contest  ensued  reelecting  hia 
body,  of  which  Ajax  and  Menelaos  ultimately  obtained  possession.  The  grief  of 
Achilles,  and  the  funeral  rites  performed  in  honour  of  hit  beloved  friend,  are  detailed  ia 
n.  zviii.  and  xxiiL  Patroclus  was  sornamed  MeneHiadei,  from  his  father ;  and  jicfe- 
rides,  from  his  grandfather,  Actor. 

4JM.]  HERALDS.  Heralds,  pr«coiies,  or  pnblie  criers,  among  the  aadeBt  Oiedbia 
were  held  in  much  esteem  and  veneration.  They  wero  under  the  protection  of  all  the 
gods,  for  the  general  sanctity  of  their  office,  but  more  particularly  under  the  caro  of 
Mercury,  from  whom  tliey  derived  their  powers  of  persuasion.  In  the  Homeric  age* 
each  chieftain  seems  to  havo  retained  about  his  person  oneor  more  heralds,  according  to 
his  presumptive  rank.  The  heralds  were  employed  as  attendants  upon  ambassadora ;  in 
summoning  coancils,  persons  accused,  the  accusers,  witnesses,  &c.  on  public  trials,  and 
aometimes  even  tlie  senate ;  in  ciUing  the  trilies  and  centuries  in  the  Comitia  to  give 
tlieir  votes,  subsequently  declaring  the  naroea  of  those  who  were  elected ;  in  reciting  any 
laws  that  were  to  be  passed,  to  the  people  ;  in  advertising  sales  by  auction ;  in  invitiag 
the  people  to  the  attendance  of  the  public  and  fbneral  games ;  proclaiming  and  crowninf 
the  victors ;  and  always  giving  notice  of  the  death  of  any  person  in  whose  honour  games 
were  instituted ;  in  the  infliction  of  cspital  punishments ;  and  in  aimoondng  commnnica- 
tions  between  hostile  armies  on  the  field  of  battle :  hence  a  loud  and  powerful  voice,  waa 
an  indispensable  reqiusite  for  this  office.  They  also  performed  many  of  the  holy  rites  at 
aacrifices ;  served  as  cockn,  an  office  often  pt^formed  by  tlie  greatest  heroes ;  distribsled 
wine  at  the  banqueta  of  the  chiefii ;  and  had  the  management  of  marriage  fieasts.  I» 
later  ages,  heralds  were  often  employed  as  ambassadors ;  and  hence  the  two  terms  are 
indiacriminately  used.  I1ie  Lacedvmonian  heralds  ft  ere  descended  from  Talthybina 
(who,  from  having  been  Agamemnon's  herald,  was  honoured  with  divme  womhip  at 
Spara),  and  carried,  as  insignia  of  their  office,  a  staff  of  laurel  or  olive,  round  which 
were  twisted  two  serpents  (with  their  crests  erect),  as  an  emblem  of  concord.  The 
Athenian  heralds  frequently  used  an  olive  branch,  covered  with  wool,  and  adorned  with 
all  sorts  of  fruiu  of  the  earUi. 

421.]  TALTHYBIUS,  and  EURYBATES;  heralda  of  Agamemnon. 

400.— PareNl  goddess.]    llietis. 

404.— T^wid'rvr.]  Jupiter.  «« This  alludes  to  a  story  which  Achilles  tells  the 
amhassadors  of  Agamemnon  (II.  ix.  5SS.),  that  he  had  the  choice  of  two  fiiles :  one,  less 
glorious  at  home,  but  bleased  with  a  very  long  life ;  the  other,  lull  of  glory  at  Tray,  but 
then  he  was  never  to  return.  The  allemalive  being  thiu  proposed  to  him  (not  horn 
Jupiter,  but  Thetis,  who  revealed  the  decree),  be  chose  the  latter,  which  bo  looka  apoa 
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M  hii  doe,  mnct  lie  giTM  away  length  of  life  (or  it ;  and  acconUagly.  «Imb  he  ooai^aa 
to  hie  BOthcf  of  the  tHapmm  he  lies  endei,  it  it  ia  thit  Banner  he  nukre  a  ilrowMd  of 
henoar. 

*'  MoDa.  de  la  Jlode  very  judiciously  obtcrvei.  thai,  bet  for  thia  fonkaowlcdgr  of  the 
cenMnty  of  haa  deeih  at  Troy,  Achillea'  character  eould  have  drawn  but  little  e»i«em 
from  the  fcwUr.  A  here  oi  a  vicioua  mind,  bleit  only  with  a  wperioniy  ef  Mreagih,  aad 
mTolaeahle  iato  the  bergaiD,  waa  not  very  proprr  to  cicite  admirmtioo  ;  but  Honer,  by 
thie  eiigiiiflte  piece  ef  ere,  haa  aukde  him  the  greateat  of  henn^,  who  ia  atiU  |mwiing 
fioiy  in  contempt  of  death,  aad  ercn  onder  that  ccitaiaty,  gpncroualy  devoting  hiiarif 
HI  every  action.      mt* 

489.]  OCEAN.  A  powetfnl  lea  deity,  ion  of  Curlua  and  Tern.  He  waa  bnahaad 
of  TeCfayi  (the  ficateat  of  the  aea  deitiea,  one  of  the  Titanidra),  and  fathc'r  of  the 
OrnaaMffi  Homer  (lU  liv.  SSO.)  coaaidm  that  Uk  godi  deprived  thair  ongin  from  Oreaa 
md  Tethya ;  hot  the  incDBgruitiea  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  lahle  of  Oceaa, 
from  Che  wiah  of  mythologiata  to  give  to  it  an  historical,  aa  well  aa  pbyiical  intcr|itctniion 
(mam  declariag  Oceap  lo  be  a  Titan  prim-p,  and  ochrri,  the  great  maaa  uf  watera  which 
baaia  hia  aaaie)*  have  readered  it  too  obicure  for  any  miiafaciory  tavettigatioa.  The 
fteqaeat  amataoa,  by  Uobmt  (tee  11.  i.  555.  iiiii.  162,  ace),  of  the  viaiia  made  by  the 
fade  to  father  Occaa,  aad  of  the  hoapitable  and  festiTe  manner  in  which  Ibry  were, 
daoag  twalva  daya,  eatcrtaiaed  by  him,  aiay  be  accounted  for  from  an  ancient  cuateaa 
wUch  eaaCed  aaBoag  the  people  who  inhabited  the  ahorra  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  of 
•baocviBf,  afc  a  ceitaia  leaaoa  of  the  year,  aolcnin  fn«u,  during  the  celebration  of  which, 
the  atalnoa  of  Japiter  aad  their  other  goda  were  carried  in  proceaaioo,  and  the  greateit 
fteMtf  oboatved.  Oceaa  u  generally  rrpreamtrd  as  an  eld  man  with  a  flowing  beard, 
■cdag  upon  the  vaveaof  the  aea.  He  ia  aometiaiea  holding  a  tpear  in  hia  hand,  while 
ahqia,  aader  aaii,  appear  at  a  diatance,  aad  a  aea  muBMcr  standi  near  him ;  at  uthen,  he 
.if  poariaf  water  oat  of  a  vaae,  the  emblem  of  the  aea,  of  riven,  aad  uf  fountaiaa.  The 
Igyptiaiia  aaciihcd  to  the  Kile  what  the  Grccka  did  lo  Ocean ;  and  the  latter  asH^cd  to 
Ooeaa  the  epithet  Batrywides. 

FaUcp.]    The  rrprcaentiag  Oceaa  aa  the  Father  of  Kivcrs,  beionp  to  that  daai  of 

Gieekfrblea  which  ia  termed  physical.      Fables  (generally  speaking)  have  either  an 

hiatohcal.  a  phyiical,  or  aa  allegorically  moral  tignilication.     Tu  iImmm*  of  an  Aialiirical 

aataie  may  he  teCened,  aocb  aa  treat  of  the  actions  of  Hercules,  of  Jason,  &c. :  to  thos<* 

of  a  physical,  inch  as  deaoibe  tlie  phenomena  of  nature,  as,  Ocpsn  lieing  the  father  uf  all 

liven  aad  streaatt ;  the  Air  beiag  the  huaband  of  the  Mnon,  and  father  uf  the  Dew.  Aic. . 

and  to  thoae  of  the  aUegertcal/y  morel  class,  luch  aii  muter  sniuials,  and  the  judaial 

*ni>*ftrtTf!i4T>Bf  flf  iadividoalt,  the  medium  through  «»lii(U  in»trui.tiuii  was  cmumuniLated 

to  ■— *»^««*^     Of  the  Utter  description,  the  fabio  of  Nan-is»us  may  be  adduced  as  fur- 

an  eSBBmle  at  ooce  of  the  fully  aad  punishment  of  vanity  and  exremve  jK'rMmal 

The  fiahlea  contained  in  the  MctaroorpliuMs  of  Ovid,  uf  Ily^iaus,  &c.  are 

to  have  had  aoam  fonadation  in  fart.«,  and  iticir  eiuliellislimriit  tu  have  been 

the  natural  oooaeqaencea  of  tlie  Agurativc  sud  neiapliuriciil  style  of  writioK  then  lirvva- 

knt.     Afltoag  the  franaformaiiona  most  familiar  to  us,  mvthulo^i»is  have,  for  iiifttaucr, 

attempted  to  account  for  that  of  Lycaon  into  a  wulf,  frum  the  nrll-knuwn  ciucliy  uf  his 

diaposition  ;  for  that  of  Ceyi  and  AUyune  into  Imlc>uu5,  fruin  their  domestic  lia|i|>iiien  ; 

for  that  of  p^rtflBt  into  foontaina  or  rocLM,  frum  the « ioleiice  uf  grief,  or  any  acuti-  ^uticrinc, 

he.  &c.    They  al«ft  interpret  the  fable  which  ascribes  the  elcvatiun  of  the  »  alU  of  1  hebea  to 

tSbtioaad  of  the  lyre  of  Amphiun,  sn  illustrative  of  tlm  cluquencc  ai.tl  iicrouasivu  |Hii%crs 

by  which  ho  waa  eaabled  to  induce  a  )>arliar(m»  people  tu  aban>lun  their  ruiic  and  rsva;;e 

Kfo,  and  to  boiid  a  town  for  the  purposert  of  social  iniercuunw*.     'llie  fable  Hiiich  i« 

daaoiptive  of  the  power  pomeaaed  by  Urphcua,  of  charming  timers  and  lions,  and  of  len- 

CI.  Man.  " 
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denog  trees  and  rockg  alive  to  the  fosctnation  of  aoond,  is  sopposed  to  be  confinnatory  of 
the  extnordmaTy  effect  of  nratic,  &c.  The  Greeks  entertained  bat  a  very  confbsed  idea 
of  the  history  of  their  religion ;  for  although  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  gods 
and  their  worship  had  been  introduced  among  them  by  Egyptian  and  Phoenician  colonies, 
their  vanity  induced  them  to  adopt  the  falie  statements  of  their  poets,  who,  either  firon 
ignorance,  or  ftom  servility  towards  the  reigning  princes  of  Greece,  had  led  them  to  sup- 
pose that  iKey  were  the  most  ancient  of  all  people,  and  that  the  gods  were  to  be  deduced 
from  a  Grecimn,  a  Thradan,  or  a  Phrygian  origin.  It  is,  however,  affirmed  by  Herodotae, 
that  Bgypt  and  Phoenicia  (see  Egypt  and  Ph<Enicia)  were  indisputably  the  nunery,  as 
well  of  the  different  theogonies,  as  of  the  idolatry  of  the  ancients ;  and  this  opinioQ  h 
eonfirroed  by  the  comparisons  which  have  since  been  drawn  between  the  theogomirs  in 
question,  and  the  fragments  of  the  works  of  Sanchoniathon,  preserved  by  Eosebins.  Thia 
Phoenknan  author,  who  was  a  priest  of  Berytus,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lived  prior  to 
the  Trojan  war,  conceived  that  the  whole  system  of  religious  ritea  aad  obeervanoca 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  was  introduced  among  them  from  Phoenicia,  bj  the  Utans,  a 
Phcenidan  colony,  supposed  to  have  settled  in  Crete  about  the  time  of  Motes,  ao4  to 
have  passed  thence  faito  Greece.  The  fiicility  with  which  names  occurrfag  in  the  fidmlooa 
records  of  Greece  may  be  deduced  from  a  Phcanician  original,  strengthens  this  conjec- 
ture. In  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  from  which  the  substance  of  the  remaining  obser- 
vations upon  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  is  taken,  we  find,  that  it  was  tiie  opimoa  of 
Herodotus  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  principally  regulated  the  vague  notions  which  the 
Greeks  had  hmbibed  frt>m  foreigners  upon  religious  subjects ;  but  that  the  Orfdiic  Poenu, 
which  are  uncertain  in  their  origin  and  date,  though  unquestionable  as  to  their  great  anti* 
quity,  exhibit  the  curious  fact  of  the  very  early  inhabitants  of  Greece  having  nmintained 
a  religion  free  frt>m  many  of  tlie  corruptions  that  were  prevalent  among  the  Egyptians^ 
from  whom  they  had  received  then:  first  notions  of  religious  ceremonies.  Whatever  has 
been  collected  by  ancient  authors  on  the  subject  appears  to  justify  the  presoroption  that 
the  Greeks  believed  in  the  unity  of  the  Deity,  and  considered  polytheism  to  have  origi- 
nated in  the  supposition  that  a  disastrous  change  had  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  men 
and  things,  and  that  the  government  of  the  world  had  thenceforth  devolved  upon  JufNter 
and  many  subordinate  deities.  The  great  objects  of  their  worship  and  sacrifices  were, 
Jupiter,  Neptane,  Minerva,  and  Mars ;  all  being  originally  but  different  names  for  the 
One  God,  in  reference  to  his  various  powers,  functions,  and  attribntea.  In  thunder  and 
lightning,  they  invoked  Jupiter ;  in  storms  at  sea,  Neptune ;  in  battle.  Mars ;  and  io 
councils,  Minerva.  Idolatry,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  worship  of  idols,  was,  in  the  time  of 
Homer,  unknown  to  Greece;  and  even  tonples  were  not  common,  though  those  of 
Blinerva  at  Athens,  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  of  Neptune  at  .£gseay  seem  to  have  long 
previously  existed.  When,  however,  polytheism  had  been  introduced,  the  lively  imagi- 
nation of  the  Greeks,  excited  by  the  natural  beauty  of  their  country,  soon  famished  those 
incentives  to  fancy,  in  which  Egypt,  though  mote  abounding  in  objects  of  wonder,  wm 
deficient.  Hence,  besides  Juno,  Vesta,  Themis,  whom  they  added  to  the  principal  divi- 
nities derived  from  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Nile,  every  Grecian  mountain  acqoiied  its 
Oreads,  every  wood  its  Dryads,  every  fountain  its  Naiads,  the  sea  its  Tritons  and  ita 
Nereids,  and  every  river  its  god ;  the  variety  of  the  seasons  produced  the  Hours ;  and  the 
Moses  and  the  Graces  were  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  genius  of  the  people.  Thus  were 
divinities  so  multiplied  before  Homer's  time,  that  nobody  any  longer  undertook  to  say 
how  many  there  were  not,  Saturn,  or  Time,  is  generally  considered  to  have  presided  over 
the  universe,  and  to  have  delegated  to  his  three  sons,  Jupiter,  Neptane,  and  Plato,  tlie 
government  of  heaven,  the  sea,  and  the  infernal  regions.  From  these  and  other  children 
of  Saturn  sprang  the  whole  race  of  the  inferior  deities,  who  fbnned  the  court  of  Jupiter 
on  Mount  Olympus,  with  all  the  other  allegorical  characters  of  the  Grecian  mythology. 
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The  Cifieeks  irure  otBuimMy  oMilinMd  is  tbc  bolMf  uf  \ht  cttrBtA^uit  fihK  - 1  umimcivU 
wilh  their  ^ode,  hj  Ummtmtimiwm  wliidi  wm  ■tiBtaiiied  bvtweou  tbrw  ■»«!  iKt  u  lutuic*, 
kj  tfM  €«mcle«>  Hmw  onclct  wen  coe«klcicd  to  rrport  ibc  Boiwrra  and  «ltfci*ioti«  of  the 
fodi ;  thej  wBie  coualtedy  boC  obIj  apoo  ctreij  Huutfr  of  pabhc  impurtanco,  but  etvn  ia 
the  ovdiBeij  aAbt  of  invile  Ufa ;  aod  the  awe  mmI  m^ilerj  which  ucQaii|»«uir«l  the 
oeldMBCioB  eff  thdr  niipam  fveet  end  frsUveb,  leaded  vcrj  nach  le  •trcagthca  a 
remcMtfcrthefPlKdrfpten.    (See  Egjpt.) 

47&J  lUfiBE'.  Theb6  waa  a  towa  ia  ibe  Mothara  peit  of  Tiom,  ntuaud  acor 
^ihaBjMiiii,  ia  Iha  diiCikl  which  was  aftarwaidf  termed  the  Adiaaytliaiaa.  Ja  the 
M^hnaihiiui  el  llMb^  were  Qajm.  Cilia,  ead  LyracMM,  aad  the  phda  of  Thob^. 

hild  hj  the  CiUcJaae,  who,  ea  their  cspakioB  firooi  ihat 
ef  Ptaqib jln,  ead  awft  ptohaUj  el  Glida.  HeaceThrb^u 
caibdCilicHaTheb^aBdTbehieltfaeCilictBaa.  Theb«  wm  Udk  at  the  ImM 
«f  Hm  Flaccea  Ifpuat,  aad  wae,  with  the  other  lowae  el  that  dieihct.  tahca  aad  tached 
by  Acjiflai  (B,  ti,  ill  i4».),  aad  ita  laonaich,  Ectteo.  the  fMheruf  AadroMche,  eUia 
m  theaiMalt.  Aaoag  the  bootj  lahea  at  Thcb6,  were,  m  cekbcatcd  lyie,  the  boTHi 
(eee  Padiaaai  U.  stL  IM.),  and  the  diicee  propoted  ae  a  priae  ia  the  faactal 
of  rafnichii  Chijwii  alee  was  cftptared  at  the  mmit  line.  Thcb4  wae  tmami 
loApella. 

dm]  ^nOK,  m  £EnON,  Uag  of  Theh«.  ia  Traee.  »ho  wai  there  killed  with  hie 
•■eM  amm  by  Ike  Gmka,  aader  the  cwaaiand  of  AchiUce,  duiiaf  the  iatcrval  between 
IheintaiidtaMliiiwnelthewar.    He  ww  father  of  Aadnaaache* 


^  ffcatafcl    Chryaee. 

mkU] 

SiO,    Mmmr^^tktmmm.]    Kcptune. 

m.— fllM.]  A  fMeric  lena  for  a  perwa  of  gigaacic  ttalurr.     It  w  out  oerd  in  ibe 
origiBal  i»  tfab  panage. 

mo  BRIAREUS.    The  aaaie,  according  to  llonwr.  I»j  which  tJie  gmdu  called  oae 

.of  Iha  TilaBi.    Ha  ia  geauelly  repieaeated  with  fifty  b^«,  aad  a  hundrfU  haada,  and 

aa  IwrKlimf  §amtB  Croai  haa  aioath.    Uoaer  deerribei  liriarrue  a*  dt/rnding  the  cau««* 

ef  Japiter  (IL  L  §M    f  »■),  ia  the  coaepiracy  foraied  againat  him  by  Juiio,  Minertra, 

Viigjil,  oa  the  coatrary,  rppreacntt  him  (A^Om  z*  701 — 70H.)  under  the 

el  iEgaea,  aad  aa  wfftmug  that  god.    Some  mythologiats  aifirni  ibat,  in  i\w  |*ro* 

flcM  el  the  wv  which  he  raataiaed  with  the  other  Titana  agaiatt  Jupit«*r.  be  waa  cntobcNl 

Mooat  £iaay  bat  was  altiaialely  relicred  frum  iu  weight ;  while  others  »Micri, 

him  and  precipitated  liim  into  the  sea  ;   bet,  after  a  auliiMM)ui>ni 
him  into  the  number  of  the  aea  deities ;  that  in  tbia  character  li<* 
to  the  litna  agaiast  the  gods  ;   and  tliat  lie  atoned  for  the  act  by  tbr 
which,  aocoidiag  to  Homer,  he  rmdert*d  to  Jupit4-r. 
Ha  cpithels  CaiiTiMAirvs,  haadred-Aaadrd,  and  (.'KKii'Mi.rMiNi  5,  A«adrird-liM<* 
di«Ur,  ware  applied  to  Brtarens ;   and  lie  was  abo,  with  the  gianu  Cottus  and  («>i'('s. 
ciUad  HacaroifCBiaBa.    He  nmriied  Cyraopolia,  the  fUu^hivr  of  Neptune. 
sn.]  JEGEON.    The  aasie,  according  to  Homer,  by  which  am  caHcd  iln'  1'itaii 


•».— ir#.]    Neptnaa. 

QC]  AGAMEMNON.  King  of  Mycen»  and  Argos.  He  wan  brother  to  MrmUu.-. 
(eeeMeneiam)y  and  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  tlio  ton  of  Pliiitbenes,  and  giHiitUHi 
el  Antes;  but  Homer  ttylea  Agamemnon  and  Menolau«  the  Mms  of  Aiiru»,  m 
pcobably   of   their   haring,  from  the  early   death   of  riisihcaea,  bteu 
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educated  by  him.  On  the  murder  of  Atreus  (see  Atreus,  ^gisthui),  nd  Aa 
•ccesiion  of  his  ancle  Thyettes  to  the  vacant  throne»  Agamemnon  fled  to  Sptrtm, 
where  Tyndarus  was  then  reigning.  Tyndaros  had  married  his  daughter  Clytemneslm 
to  Tantalus,  the  son  of  Thyestes ;  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  alliance,  he  atSpolated 
with  Agamemnon  to  asnst  in  recovering  for  htm  the  crown  of  Mycens  from  Thyeatet^ 
'  provided  he  would  carry  off  Clytemnestra  and  make  her  his  queen.  This  atipnlatioa 
was  agreed  to ;  and  the  stratagem  having  succeeded,  Agamemnon  married  the 
daughter  of  Tyndarat,  and  was  father  of  Orestes  and  of  Iphigenia  or  Iphianassa,  LaoMKoe 
or  Electra,  and  Chrysothemis.  Agamemnon  was  one  of  the  moet  powerful  princes  of  bta 
time,  andy  on  this  account,  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  Greeks  in  their  expedi- 
tion against  Troy,  but  was  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Aolis,  owing  to  the  wrath  oC 
Diana,  whom  Agamemnon  had  offended  by  killing  one  of  her  favourite  deer :  Chalcas, 
the  soothsayer,  was  consulted,  and  he  declared  that,  to  appease  the  goddess,  Iphigenia^ 
the  daugliter  of,  Agamemnon,  must  be  sacrificed.  She  was  accordingly  led  to  the  altar, 
and  was  about  to  be  offered  up  as  a  victim,  when  (contrary  to  the  statement  of  ViigU 
(see  JEa,  ii.  102.)  that  she  was  actually  immolated)  she  is  generally  said  to  have  sud- 
denly disappeared,  and  a  stag  to  have  been  substituted  in  her  place.  Thoae  who  adopt 
the  latter  accoont,  describe  her  as  having  been  conveyed  by  Diana,  in  a  dood,  to  the 
country  of  Taurica,  (now  Crim  Tartary,)  where  she  hecame  priestess  of  that  goddess  ;  or, 
to  the  small  island  of  Leuce  in  the  Black  Sea,  where,  under  the  name  of  OreUtihia,  she 
was  married  to  Achilles.  The  dispute  of  Agamemnon  with  Achilles,  after  the  taking  of 
Lymessos,  respectbg  the  captives  Chryseis  and  Briseis ;  the  consequent  loss  to  tho 
Greeks  of  the  services  of  Achilles ;  his  retam  to  the  war  after  the  restitution  of  Briseis, 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclus ;  and  his  victory  over  Hector,  form  the  principal  subjed 
of  the  Iliad.  In  the  division  of  the  captives,  alter  the  taking  of  Troy,  Cassandra,  one  ci 
the  daughters  of  Priam,  the  king  of  that  country,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Agamemnon.  She  waa 
endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  warned  Agamemnon  not  to  return  to  Mycema  ; 
but,  lirom  the  disregard  with  which  her  predictions  were  generally  treated  (see  Cassan- 
dra), he  was  deaf  to  her  admonitory  voice,  and  was,  upon  hu  arrival  in  the  city,  assassi- 
nated with  her  and  their  two  children,  by  his  queen  Clytemnestra  and  .£giBthQa« 
Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  was  saved  from  his  father's  fite  by  his  sister  Electrt, 
who  conveyed  him  to  the  court  of  their  uncle  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis.  There  be 
formed  the  most  intimate  friendship  with  Py lades,  the  son  of  Strophius,  snd  with  him 
concerted  the  means,  wldch  he  successfully  adopted,  of  revenging  his  father's  death  bj 
tiie  assassination  of  his  jnother  and  ^^has ;  the  latter  having,  for  several  years,  occtt> 
pied  the  usurped  throne  of  Mycenss.  After  the  murder  of  Clytemnestra,  the  Furiee  m 
said  to  have  so  agitated  the  mind  of  Orestes,  as  to  have  driven  him  to  distnctkM. 
Orestes  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  respecting  the  duration  of  his  wretched- 
ness, waa  enjoined  (for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  statue  of  Diana  to  Argos)  to  pro- 
ceed to  Taurica.  In  that  inhospitable  region  it  was  the  custom  to  sacrifice  all  strangen 
to  the  goddess.  When  Orestes,  with  his  friend  Pylades,  who  never  quitted  him  duiing 
his  misery,  were  brought  as  victims  to  her  altar,  Iphigenia,  perceiving  them  to  be  Gredj, 
offered  to  spare  the  life  of  one  of  them,  provided  he  would  convey  a  letter  from  her  Co 
Greece.  This  occasioned  a  contest  between  them,  which  shoald  sacrifice  himself  for  the 
other ;  and  it  ended  in  Pylades'  yielding  to  Orestes,  and  agreeing  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
letter :  a  discovery  was  the  consequence ;  and  Iphigenia  accordingly  contrived  to  cany 
off  tlie  Btstue  of  Diana,  and  to  accompany  her  brother  and  Pylades  into  Greece.  Alter 
the  death  of  ^gisthus,  Orestes  reigned  for  many  years  at  Mycene,  and  becaose  Uie 
husband  of  Hermione  (see  Hermione),  the  daughter  of  Menelaas  and  Helen ;  and  of  BA» 
gone,  the  daughter  of  ^gisthus  and  Clytemnestra,  who  had  been  delivered  frt>m  the 
effects  of  bis  fury  by  DUuul,  and  made  priestesB  of  one  of  the  temples  of  the  goddess  in 
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AtdCI.  and  wbow  MB  PealUliii  Mccaedcd  him.  Tbe  apfwIUiioo  C^rmtes,  «m  appUfld 
\j  the  ScjUuins  to  OwiIm  and  I^bdc*.  AfUMmwrn  aiid  Mcnelaut  w«r«  tooMtuMt 
aDed  TAi«TAi.iDu,froBi  Tintmiui. 

S40.1  THETIS.  Om  of  tbe  k*  deitie*  ;  daagltter  of  Nereot  and  Doru,  wife  of 
F^Uot,  and  notlMr  of  Achtilrt  (lee  Achillei) ;  ofkeo  confounded  witJi  her  grandaocfaer 
Tethys  (mo  Tetbjt.)  She  was  one  of  the  Nereids,  and  was  ao  remarkahle  for  her 
baaoty  that  fbe  wat  foaght  in  Barriage  bj  Jopiter,  Neptune,  and  ApoUo.  When  they. 
boifOfo;  Jearat  that  iho  wm,  aceoidiBg  to  an  ancient  oracle,  to  become  the  mother  of  a 
MB  who  would  be  aBpenor  to  hie  lather,  they  abandoned  their  luit,  and  thus  f«cUitated 
the  views  of  Pelcua,  Ung  of  Thesaaly.  Thetis  was  at  first  littlo  satisfied  with  the 
■ddieaaii  of  a  mortal,  after  having  contemplated  the  possibility  of  a  anion  with  one  of  the 
goda*,  but  she  was  nhamately  iadaced  to  consent  to  the  marriage.  At  the  celebration  of 
bar  nuptiali  with  PeleM,  which  were  obserred  with  great  pomp  on  Mount  Pelion,  in 
ineicmo  of  all  the  dcitias  cacept  the  Goddess  of  Discoid,  arose  that  contention  (see 
Juno),  which  was  the  ^wmarj  caase  of  the  Trojan  war.  Thetis  was  the  mother  of  several 
dnldren,  wbom  she  destroyed  by  fire  in  trying  whether  they  were  immortal ;  Achilles 
aloae  earaping  the  same  fote  (see  Achilles),  by  the  interference  of  his  father.  Thetis, 
Idag  aware  of  the  danger  that  awaited  Achilles  st  the  siege  of  Troy,  endeavoured  to 
pesfcnt  hb  joiaiBg  the  Grecian  fiHces  on  that  eipedition  by  disguising  him  in  fomala 
aCtiret  >t  tbe  eoart  of  Lycomades,  king  of  Scyros.  When  this  stratagem  foiled,  she  fiw- 
qosntly  vimiad  him  whBo  he  was  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Troy ;  and,  at  ber  entreaty, 
Jifhcr  |Pf****T^  the  Greeks  for  the  insults  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  her  son.  After 
Ihi  dsalh  of  Pntrodus,  the  goddess  rose  from  the  sea,  attended  by  the  Nereids,  to  eomfofft 
him  undo  bb  aonowi  (ILivfii.  41—176.)  She  then,  having  dismissed  her  traw  of 
ajmphs,  pfocaadad  to  the  pabee  of  Vulcan  (11.  xviii.  411 — ^71S.),  for  the  purpoee  of 
■diriting  thn  god  to  ihhricato  for  Achilles  a  suit  of  impenetrable  armour,  preparatory  to 
Ui  mappeariag  In  the  field  to  sevenge  the  death  of  hb  friend ;  and  when,  at  length,  her 
soa  was  olaiB,  she  ag^  lift  the  deep  (Od.uiv.7S— 110.),  and  havbg  collected  hb 
she  mingled  in  a  goMen  om  with  those  of  Patroclns,  she  erected  a  monu- 
to  him,  and  instituted  games  in  hb  honour.  Thetis  had  several  temples  in  various 
of  Greece ;  but  she  was  paiticniarty  worshipped  at  Sparta. 
The  poeta  have  celebrated  the  robe  which  Thetis  b  said  to  have  reccired  from  Peleua 
Mr.  Bryant  (who  considers  the  Greek  term  pharos  (robe)  to  imply  metn- 
tawers,  or  temples,  upon  the  walls  of  which  were  described  either  cvlestbl 
»  eonrse  of  riven,  or  notable  achbvemeatsX  re|iresents  it  as  alluding 
to  an  UatoDcal  picture  pwscivcd  in  some  tower,  which  referred  to  matters  of  great  anti- 
quity, andf  ammig  others,  to  the  spotheosb  of  Ariadne. 

Among  the  epitbeU  applied  by  Homer  to  Tbetb,  are  :— 
/Vrrnf  fsddiii,  IL  i.  400. 
Cwdiem  wmikn,  ib.  470. 
M>mMghier  ^tkg  see,  ib.  045. 
flUaert/bsCed  domf ,  ib.  000. 
SiUer-fMiid  facm,  ib.  710. 
CWralMa  TkHk»  zviii.  16S. 
ilarr  gwidm,  ib.  448. 
Watff  faeta,  ib.  451. 
197.]  .£THIOPIA,  more  anciently  JEtkeria  and  AilaiUia,  The  term  Fstkiopuau  desig- 
Bttsd  the  moat  dbtant  inhabitants  on  the  verge  of  earth  (see  II.  zxiii.  255.)    In  a  mnre 
^psciic  sense  Ethiopia  was  an  extensive  country  of  Africa,  at  tho  south  of  Kgypt,  di- 
vided mto  east  and  west  by  (he  ancienu,  tlie  former  divinon  lying  near  Mcroo,  and  the 
btter  oev  the  Mann.    It  b  said  that  the  £thiopiaiis  were  among  the  first  who  wor- 
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cbipp«d  the  gods.  They  divided  their  gods  into  two  claaKs;  the  one  wm  cowpoted  (»f 
the  heroes,  whora  they  deified  litear  death  ;'the  other,  of  those  divinities  Mrboni  thej  deririid 
from  their  neighhours  the  Egyptians :  like  them,  they  adored  the  moon,  under  the  naae 
of  Isis,  an4  all  nature,  under  that  of  Pan.  They  also  held  the  son  in  great  veneiatkni ; 
kfot  under  the  appellation  of  Assabmue,  and  not  of  Osiris.  Among  the  Africans,  JupUfr 
repreeented  heaven,  as  well  as  sup,  and  was,  as  that  divinity,  stybd  liy  the  Gieeks  avi 
Aomans,  jEthiopian  Jupiier* 

"  The  Ethiopians,  says  Dtodonsj  are  said  to  he  the  inventors  of  pomps,  samficat^ 
aplemn  meetings*  and  other  honours  paid  to  the  gods.  From  hence  arose  their  charactar 
of  piety,  which  is  hare  celebrated  by  Homer.  Among  these,  there  was  an  annual  £»ast  at 
Piqqpolis,  which  Eastatfaius  mentions,  wherein  they  csiried  about  the  statues  of  Jupit«r 
and  the  other  gods,  for  twelve  days,  according  to  their  number :  to  which,  if  we  add  the 
ancient  custom  of  setUng  meat  before  ttatoes,  it  will  appear  a  rite  from  whiqh  this  fahia 
might  easi^  arise.  But  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  from  this  place,  that  Ho- 
ineir  represents  the  gods  as  eating  and  drinking  upon  earth :  a  gross  notion,  be  was  ^evcr 
guilty  of,  as  appears  from  the  fifth  book,  v.  485."  P.  (See  Ocean,  and  notes  to  Od«  i. 
SO.  ziU.  IM.) 

600.]  "If  we  eomider  this  passage,  it  isnot  made  to  shine  in  poetry :  all  thatcanbe  doqa 
is  to  give  it  numbers,  and  endeavoor  to  set  the  particulars  in  a  distinct  view.  •  Bat,  if  we 
take  it  in  another  light,  and  as  a  piece  of  learning,  it  is  valuable  for  being  the  most  ejmct 
aooount  of  the  ancient  sacrifices  any  where  left  us.  There  is,  first,  the  purification,  by 
washing  of  hands :  seociidly,  the  offering  up  of  prayers :  thirdly,  the  mola,  or.barley-cake, 
<hlown  upon  the  victim:  fbuthly,  the  manner  of  killing  it  with  the  head  tuned  upwards 
tp  the  celestial  gods  (aa  they  tamed  it  downwards  when  they  offered  to  the  infemals): 
iiftUy,  Iheir  flelootfa\g  the  thighs  and  hifon  their  gods  as  the  be«t  of  the  sacrifice,  and  the 
<Hynaing  fdniut  them  pkcea  cot  from  eveiy  part  for  a  representation  of  the  whole  (hcnei 
4ic  |k^  am  fiioqueatliy  used  ill  Homer  and  the  Greek  poets  for  the  whole  victbn) :  sixthly, 
.Hie  UfaalMAof  wine :  serentiUy,  consomiog  the  thigha  in  the  fimof  the  altar :  eighthliy,  the 
•aacrificers  dressing  and  feasting  on  the  rest  with  joy  and  hynms  to  the  gods."    P. 

•18^— IkafiMf .]  Peaats  and  their  attendant  ceremoniea  seem  to  have  ever  ibrmed  a 
distinguished  feature  in  the  leligions  wonhip  of  almost  all  nations*  The  custom  appean  to 
Jmve  been  introduced  from  Egypt  or  Phoenicia  iato  Greece,  where  It  perhaps  originally 
-iorved  as  the  means  of  cementing  bonds  of  union  between  the  Tarioqa  independent  stales 
into  which  (hat  coontry  was  divided.  They  were  therefore,  at  first,  celehrated  in  national 
assemblies,  convened  for  0ie  purpose  of  solemnising  games  in  honour  of  the  gods,  suoh 
aa  the  Olympic*  the  Pythian,  the  Isthmian,  and  the  Neskoan.  In  process  of  tiaM^ 
however,  these  festivals  were  multiplied  fill  ahoost  every  city  had  distinct  feasta  instif  ta| 
with  peculiar  ceremonies  to  its  divinities  and  heroes,  or  to  commemorate  any  remarkable 
event;  and  thus  they,  in  some  measure,  supplied  the  ^mt  of  written  history  in  those 
early  periods  by  preserving  the  memory  of  past  occurrences.  These  solemnities  generally 
lasted  several  days,  which  were  appropriated  to  sacrifices,  banqueting,  games,  and 
feria  or  days  of  rest ;  during  their  continuance  the  pec^de  expressed  their  joy  by  ringing 
hymns,  accompanied  by  music  and  dancing,  in  honour  of  their  gods.  The  Homans  had 
not  only  stated  festivals  instituted  to  their  deities  and  heroes,  but  also  moveable  feasts, 
and  those  which  were  only  occarionally  celebrated,  or  which  owed  their  origin  to  particu- 
lar circumstances ;  as,  to  return  thanks  to  the  gods  for  some  signal  benefit  received ;  to 
imploEe  their  asriatance ;  to  deprecate  their  wrath,  &c.  In  time  of  extreme  public,  danger 
4U  distress,  they  endeavopied  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  heaven  by  the  UctiMi'rnimBf 
which  was  a  banquet  provided,  and  served  up  m  their  temples  for  all  the  gods,  but  par- 
ticularly for  Jupiter,  their  statues  being  placed  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients) 
in  a  lodining  posture  on  marble  couches  round  the  t^e.    The  office  of  providing  the 
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cae^iUuimeiit  wmii  ctitrwled  it  dm  to  the  Sibjllini*  drntmriri,  md  aftmranlA  to  prints 
alWd  epuUme*. 

The  Rora&ns  hid  ilfo  nnaieTOus/^frur,  or  Ajyn  let  ipnt  for  rrjnicin*;.  on  whirh  thrj 

reftC'l  from  Their  ordinarr  Ubour.    These*  mrre  rithrr  priraie  ftri*,  whi*n  i  >int:lr  family 

comineinanted  tome  domeitic  occnrrence  ;  nr  puhiie  fer'ut,  occationi!ly  ap|ioiiitf*d  V^ 

the  intboritT  of  the  migistntes,  on  account  of  some  national  f  mnta ;  or  rrconint:  at 

ttitcd  aeiaoiia  of  tin  yeir :  la,  the  «altc«l«ff,  or  mimmer /rritf ;  thf*  meafifl  JrrUr^  hcM 

at  the  harrest ;  ibe  rhUaaMM,  from  the  Mh  August  to  the  1 5th  October,  durinj;  the 

▼iatBfe;  the  fiirnoHtf.  or  ahditrmm/erHr,  celehratrd  in  Ido  month  of  Febmary ;  the 

fiefaritf  feri^,  m  Attguft ;  the  amfiltiUi^t  th<*  /rrid*  held  in  cro^-way* ;  thr  tarfic* 

liar,  thoie  oiJered  by  the  magiitntea ;  the  /true  in  honour  of  Volran,  on  chi*  Std 

May;  and  the  mrnmenmim,  ofaiRvcd  en  anniTerMriea.  Thr/rrur  Imima  witp  inititutrd 

hy  Tirqnm  on  the  ocuMien  of  a  pence  oonduded  with  the  Latini ;  they  laatrU  funr  ilay«, 

diring  m\dA  iball  wmmaiBeeA  to  Jupiter  on  Mount  Alba.     During  the/iTHr  mm- 

ibut,  which  oecnrred  every  ninth  dij,  the  Romina  were  arruMomed  to  hold  iltrir  fun, 

at  «liich  the  inhabitiBti  of  neighhoniing  cities  laarmblcd.  tot  the  purpnae  of  evpoiing 

their  Meirhmdiae  for  aale. 

610. — PiP—g.]  Hynmi  in  honoor  of  Apollo  ;  pvm  ia  also  put  for  a  joyful  aong  in 
pnke  of  my  other  god.  (See  JEn.  z.  1040.) 
Ml. — O^rnipea.]  From  Otympoa. 
OIS.— ZlMvAlcr  tfihg  ««.]  Tbetia. 

iOO. — ilchetmi  rmet,']  The  Grecka ;  Achst  beina^  one  of  Ifoner'a  namea  for  them. 
OTO. — Hmmghijf  fmrtmer  ff  nqr  My*]  Jnnn. 

OBI. — He  ipofcc  ;  wkii  mmfui  feida.]  "  This  dr^Krifition  of  the  majmty  of  Jupiter  ha^ 
wmwuhmg  esceedjaagly  gmd  aad  Tenerahlr.  l^lacrwhiua  reportf,  that  Phidiaji.  hiTing 
nide  hm  Oljmpian  Jupiter,  which  pained  fur  one  of  the  cmtrvt  mirarlr^of  art,  wm 
■Aed  flan  what  pattern  he  frmed  ao  divine  a  figure,  and  anawrred,  it  wan  frnm  that 
■chetype  which  be  feond  fai  thoM  linea  of  Homer."  P.  (See  corresponding  piaaage, 
JU.  s.  171.) 
n6^—SUter'/o9i€d  dame,]  Thetis. 

714. — AtfvutM.]    Tbia  epithet  is  applied  c«ioally  to  Jupiter,  Pluto,  and  Neptune, 
fnmOMir  being  the  aona  of  Sitnm. 
7n«— Mrr/fmr,BM9nirBMf  ton.]  Achillea. 

TSS.^  VULCAN.  Aocording  to  Cicero,  there  were  several  )>eraons  of  this  name  ;  but 
the  god  who  pieaided  oiver  fire,  who  was  the  patron  of  all  srtifiaTA  in  metal,  and  to  whom 
the  aetioBa  of  the  others  arc  attributed,  is  stated  to  have  bfon  either  tlie  son  of  Jujiitrr 
aid  JoBo,  or  la  have  originated  from  Juno  alone,  as  Minerva  liatl  from  Jupiter.  Tlu* 
ElgyptiiBi  coaaidered  him  as  tlie  chief  of  the  gndfl,  the  »anii-  as  tin*  Sun.  f|ijivnl«'nl  to 
Oraa  or  Oaifia.  (Sec  Egypt.)  Sir  Isaac  Newtcm.  u|K>n  the  authnriiv  of  ('Iimih-hs  i-f  Alei- 
aadiii,  Apollodonia..  and  Pindar,  identifies  Vulcan  with  Tlioiui,  kin^  uf  the  island  of 
lemnoa,  who,  according  to  the  sime  authoriiirs,  was  the  hu^hnml  of  \'f  nus,  the  te- 
putid  mother  of  ^flneas.  Upon  thi^  the  (i rcrks  fiMinilod  the  fable,  now  more  univemally 
nctiftd,  that  Vulcm  was  prctipitatrd  (his  deformity  lM'in>r  tliUH  arcounlod  for)  fn>ni 
OJjBpos  by  Jupiter,  for  hiring  attenipti-d  tu  dinengagi'  hinmotlK  r  from  the  ^1il«  ii  <  h.iin 
^S  which  he  had  suspended  her  (mm*  Juno)  >  that  lie  fell  iipi  n  the  island  of  Lenin os  ;  that 
h«  there  erected  for  himself  a  palace,  and  constructed  for)*i-s  for  the  manufacture  of  nw- 
tiffiie  bodies  ;  that  he  was  subaefjuently  restored  to  fliv  fa\oiix  of  Jupiter,  and  iN'csme  the 
faoahMd  of  Venus.  Tliis  same  fiction,  supported  l>y  Homer,  cfimpn^ln'ndK  thr  further  |K>pu- 
lar  opoBOBS.  that  tlie  Cyclops  of  Sicily  (.'fin.  \iii.  ."ijI.  &c.)  wen?  his  artificerH.  and  that, 
with  them  he  fabricated  Ihu  ihunderlwlts  of  Jujiiti.!,  and  ninny  ofiicr  stll|^•Il<|■>u^  work«. 
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HiB  forges  were  tupposed  to  be  under  Etna,  under  the  Vulcanis,  or  Lipari  ialaadf,  and 
under  all  ▼olcanic  mountains.    The  Greeks  ascribed  to  him  every  rare  work  of  art,  in  the- 
fabulous  ages  of  their  history :  among  these  the  most  renowned  are,  the  palace  of  the  son, 
described  by  Ovid ;  the  arms  of  Achilles  (II.  xviii.  637.) ;  those  of  JEnenB  (.£n.  viii. 
821.  &c.}  ;  the  necklace  of  Hermione  (^n.  i.  922.) ;  the  golden  crown  of  Ariadne  (see 
Ariadne)  ;  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon  (II.  ii.  129 — 186.) ;  the  shield  of  Nestor  (11.  Toi. 
2S5.);  and  the  mansions  of  the  gods  on  Mount  Olympus  (II.  i.  689.)    His  own  palace  is 
heaven  was  described  to  be  of  brass,  bespangled  with  stars  (see  II.  xviii.  4S2— ^4dO.) 
Pausanias  maintained  that  Juno  banished  Vulcan  from  heaven :  that  the  latter,  in  le^ 
venge  for  his  wrongs,  constructed  a  golden  chair,  with  a  secret  spring,  which,  when  hit 
mother  placed  herself  in  it,  enclosed  her  as  in  a  trap,  and  that  she  was  liberated  by  the 
contrivances  of  Bacchus,  who  induced  Vulcan,  under  a  fit  of  intoxication,  to  remove  her 
from  her  painfril  situation.    Homer  is  either  not  consistent  with  himself,  in  his  accounta 
relative  to  the  fall  of  Vulcan  ;  or  relates  some  more  ancient  fable  respecting  it.    In  thia 
passage,  he  refers  the  act  to  Jupiter,  wlule  in  11.  xviii.  46S — 472,  he  represents  the  infinft 
Vulcan  as  odious  to  his  mother  Juno  from  his  personal  deformity,  and  as  bemg  conn- 
quently  precipitated  by  that  goddess  into  the  ocean,  where  he  was  sheltered  in  a  caiva 
beneath  the  sea,  by  the  kindness  of  Thetis  and  Eurynome,  for  the  space  of  nine  years, 
during  which  retbrement,  he  was  occupied  in  lighter  labours,  such  as  forming  clasps, 
bracelets,  pendants,  and  other  ornaments  of  female  dress.    This  latter  account  of  Vol-  , 
can's  fall  seems  consonant  with  the  popular  notion,  that  the  gods,  when  exiled  awhile 
from  Olympus,  were  wont  to  seek  refuge  in  the  ocean  (see  II.  xiv.  229— 2S6.)t  which  was 
indefinitely  considered  as  the  extreme  verge  of  creation.    Although  the  Greek  poet  da* 
scribes  Vulcan  as  the  husband  of  Venus  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  he  represents 
Chans  (a  goddess  among  the  Greeks  considered  to  be  distinct  from  Venus)  to  be  bis 
wife,  in  the  visit  made  to  the  "  Vnlcanian  dome"  by  Thetis  (U.  xviii.  449.)    Among  the 
wives  of  Vulcan,  the  following  are  enumerated  :  vis.  Cabira  (mother  of  the  Cabin  ani 
of  CamillM) ;  Maia,  daughter  of  Faunus ;  the  Grace  Aglaia  (mother  of  Morgio,  Brotheit; 
us,  Acus,  ^thiops,  and  Ardalus) ;  and  he  was  also  frither  of  the  Argonaut  Palemonio^^ 
and  of  Fhiloctus. 

Vulcan  was  held  in  particular  veneration  in  Egypt  and  at  Rome ;  the  magnificent 
temple  dedicated  to  his  honour  at  Memphis  being  among  the  most  celebrated  works  ef 
antiquity.  Among  animals,  the  lion  and  the  dog  were  sacred  to  him ;  but  calves  nd 
boars  were  the  only  victims  offered  on  hb  altars.  Vulcan  b  generally  represented  with  a 
neglected  beard  and  hair,  in  a  slovenly  garb,  with  a  round  and  pointed  cap,  holding  in  hb 
right  band  a  hammer,  and  in  his  left  pincers.  He  was  tntelaiy  deity  of  the 
September.  Among  hb  names,  which  were  not  numerous,  the  following  are  the 
remarkable : — 

iExNEvs,  from  hb  forges  under  Mount  Etna. 

Alorus,  hb  name  in  Chaldsea. 

Amphxouexis,  Gr.  being,  according  to  Hesiod,  lamt  in  both/eet, 

Cbalaipoda,  Gr.  lamt-fooiid. 

CuRYsoR,  one  of  his  names  among  the  Phoenicians. 

Clytotxchnes,  Gr.  renowned  artificer. 

Cyllopodes,  Gr.  lame-footed. 

DiAMicuxvs,  one  of  hb  names  among  the  Phoenicians. 

EpiiicsTus,  or  Hephxistus,  lib  general  name  among  the  Greeks. 

Flammipotens,  Lat.  powerful  over  fire. 

Ignioena,  LBA.flre-iM>m. 

Ignipotevs,  Lat.  god  of  fire. 
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KrLLopouiON,  Gr.  Immi-f^mifd* 
Lb3I3(iu»,  fnm  the  iilsul  Ltmm^M. 
\,\Thm.M.v6t\mvMnm  in  the  lipmri  uUndi. 

MuLciBEK.  Lai.  rx|wn«ivc  of  Im  occupation  of  itmperintf  iron  :  his  namr  MMag  iIm 
l^ntint. 

OfAtg  one  of  hw  niww  unong  llie  Egyptinai. 
Pa]|phan£s,  Gr.  mU'Lnghi. 
Pa^iDAMATua,  Gr.  tmbdmrng  «// (motaU). 
PfiTHAx.  bi*  aa>Bc  at  Mrmplii*. 
TAaoirrft,  LaI.  d»w-/9mied. 

Xaiau^  HtM  cpithetA  applied  by  lluiurr  ami  Virgil  lo  Vulrir,  are : 
Architect  dknmt,  11.  i.  7  tl . 

Lome  0r€kile€t,  zriii.  4SS. 
SatfTfigm  9§  thtjtrt,  ib.  406. 
AriiMi  g9d^  ib.  536. 
Pmetr  ignjMfcnf ,  \\i.  S9R. 
Fargimf  fwer^  ALn.  vui.  550. 
Mjemmmm  gad,  ib.  597. 
HtaxnU^  mmik^  ib.  811. 
[Sec  farther  lanaria  upon  this  driij  aodrr  article  Kgjpt.] 
7t9.-HuHMUier.]  J«ao. 
741w~ Architect  Aviac.]  Volcan. 
75S.— iVerto'.J  The  drink  of  the  goda. 

7tfi.J  (Soe  Con  ahocir,  IL liv.  288.)  "  Thej  w ho  ararrh  anolhcr  vein  of  allegory  for  hid- 
den hnowlodge  in  natoral  phikMOpliy,  have  coniidrred  Jupiter  and  .1  uno  a«  hearcw  ami  ihf 
•r,  whose  nllinnoe  is  interrapted  when  the  air  ii  troubled  above ,  but  restored  again  wliea 
it  is  cleared  b^  heat,  or  Vulcan  tlie  god  of  best.  Him  ibej  call  a  divine  artificer,  from 
Ae  activity  or  geneial  nse  of  fire  in  working.  They  suppose  him  to  be  bom  in  heaven, 
ah«n  phiUMophers  ssy  that  element  has  its  proper  place  ;  and  is  Uience  derived  to  the 
ttrth,  which  is  signified  by  the  fiUl  of  Vulcan ;  that  he  fell  in  I^iunot,  bocsute  that 
idnnd  shoaads  with  snbterra&ran  fin's ;  and  thst  he  contracted  a  lameness  or  imperfection 
by  the  fall  ;  the  fire  not  being  lO  pure  and  active  below,  but  mi&ed  and  trneslrial.'* 
fiwfsthwn     P.    (See  correijionding  pssiages  in  Milton,  book  i.  41.  and  730.) 

765.]  SINTHIANS.  SINTII,  or  SlNT.f:.    The  SintbUon,   called  alito  Sapri,    or 
S^ibciy  were  the  more  ancient  inliabitanta  of  Lemnm,   and  weir   of  Tlirat-ian  origin. 
Homer  (Od.  viiL  3S6.)  raprefcnts  tlicm  s»  rude  and  )>arbsrou». 
767.— ITAite-arM'd  f  a/en.]    Juno. 

773. — FmsI  mmhnnmi.]    The  word  sM^msta  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signify- 

i^  isHwrtol,   and  ii  represented  as  bring  the  food  of  the  gods.    Tlie  true  acceptation 

both  of  amhrotia  and  nectar  i*,  however,  very  doubtful  :  the  poets  detcribe  them  indif 

oinuiately  as  the  food  and  beverage  of  tlie  gods.    Tliey  {tosietied  the  properties  of 

ctoMng  a  atale  of  the  moil  rzquiiute  enjoyment;  of  granting  or  preserving  youth  ;  of 

ttcnring  the  hapfdness  of  mortal  life  ;  and  of  procuring  immortality.    Ambrutia  had  the 

fMm,  moreover,  of  healing  wounds  (i£n.  sli.  616.),  snd  of  saving  bodiei  firom  potrebc- 

^(11.  ivi.  8S9.)   Ambroiia  is  often  sjioken  of  as  a  species  of  unguent,  so  odoriferous, 

that  the  gods  are  generally  rejiresented  aa  perfuming  themaelves  with  it ;  and  lience  the 

diffoaioaof  thia  deticiona  odour  waa  an  undoubted  proof  that  some  divine  being  was  at 

iud  (.fla.  i.  559.)   From  this  latter  circumstance,  amirwiaf  may  often  denote,  frmgrwmt 

vf*tt'*mMing.    The  word  is  frequently  used  for  iirmt,  eeUtti^l^ 

(7.  A/on.  1 
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774.]  MUSES.  MythologUUAMneHhar  agreed  iipop  the  origiii,  the  namety  or  the  num- 
ber of  the  Mofes.  Cicero  enomeiates  four  ;  Thelxiopx,  Mnimi,  Ajcda,  and  M^i^wcrm, 
daugfatera  of  Jupiter,  the  aoo  of  Heaven ;  in  another  place,  nice,  the  danghtera  of  Jopiter 
and  Mneinoeyne ;  and  again,  nme,  the  danghtera  of  Pierof  and  Antiope.  Panaaoiaa 
fff^QCWledgeil  three ;  Milete  (Meditation),  Mnemx  (Memory),  and  Asoa  (Song). 
Varro  also  admits  but  of  three.  Diodorus  states  that,  in  the  company  of  mnaidana  and 
dancers  kept  by  Osiris,  there  were  nine  young  girls,  who  were  instructed  fai  all  the  arts 
which  had  any  relation  to  music ;  (whence  their  appellation  Mu$e$;)  and  that  they  were 
vnder  one  of  his  generals,  named  Apollo,  whose  surname,  Musagetes,  nay  he  thus  ac- 
counted for.  It  is,  however,  the  more  receired  opinion,  according  to  Hesiod,  that  they 
were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  and  that  they  were  nine  in  number ;  their 
names  and  the  iffts  and  sciences  over  which  they  presided  being  the  following  :— 

Clio,  History ;  EvTsnPB,  Music ;  Thalia,  Comedy  ;  Mblpomenx,  Trage^  ;  Tan- 
PsicHORE,  Dancing ;  Erato,  Lyric  Poetry ;  Polyhymnia,  Singfaig  and  Rhetoric ;  Cal- 
liope, Eloquence  and  Heroic  Poetry ;  Uravia,  Astronomy. 

Clio,  whose  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  ghiy  or  ftme,  is  repre- 
sented with  a  guitar,  a  lute,  or  a  trumpet  in  one  hand,  and  a  quill,  or  book,  in  the  other. 

EuTEBPB,  from  a  word  signifying  deUgkHHg,  is  crowned  with  flowers ;  b  pl^ruig  on 
the  flute ;  and  b  surrounded  by  instruments  of  music :  the  invention  of  tragedy  b  some- 
times attributed  to  her,  but  more  generally  to  Melpomene. 

Thalia,  from  a  word  aignifying  A<9py  or  JUnarUhiMgf  b  represented  with  a  mask  ia 
her  right  hand,  leaning  against  a  coluom. 

MelpoiIbnb,  from  a  word  signiiying  imging,  b  represented  with  a  dagger  in  one 
hand,  and  a  sceptre  and  crowns  in  the  other.    Sometimes  she  hold^a  lyre. 

Terpsichorb,  from  a  word  signifying  enierUiMing  by  the  dimcep  is  represented  wjih 
^  musical  instrument  in  her  hand.  Some  ascribe  to  thb  muse  the  birth  of  the  Sirens,  of 
Rhesus,  the  son  of  Stxymon,  and  of  Biston,  the  son  of  Mars. 

Erato,  fnm  a  word  sy^fying  mnabU,  b  represented  with  a  lyre  in  her  riglit  hand, 
and  a  lute  in  her  left,  Cupid  being  sometimes  placed  near  her,  holding  a  torch. 

PoLYHTMNLA,  from  R  word  Signifying  nmU^^UcUif  ^f  tt/ng^^  b  represented  veiled, 
with  either  a  sceplie  or  lyre  hi  her  left  hand*  and  her  right  hand  raised,  as  if  ready  to 
harangue. 

Calliopx,  from  a  word  expressive  of  the  sie«e(iiftf  of  her  v^t^  b  represented  with 
a  trumpet  in  her  right  hand,  and  books  in  her  left  Thb  muse,  who  b  supposed  by  aome 
to  have  be^  the  n^other  of  the  Corybantes,  and  of  the  Sirens,  excited  the  rancour  of 
Venu^  by  taldmg  tbe  part  of  ProaeipuM  in  the  contest  respecting  Adonb.  (See  Adonis.) 

Uramia,  from  a  word  sijgpifying  cdttH/d,  b  represented  with  an  asure-coloured  robe» 
crowned  with  stars,  holding  a  globe  in  her  hand,  and  being  surrounded  by  mathematics^ 
instruments. 

Apollo  wafi  the  patron  and  frequent  attendant  of  the  Muses,  whose  principal  resideiicn 
^vx  up<m  Pindus,  Helicon*  and  PWoaasus,  the  horse  Pegasus  grasing  generaDy  in  their 
BAighbourhood.  Tb^se,  with  all  fountains  (espedaUy  Hippocrene,  or  CabaUinus,  Caa- 
tali^  Pyrene,  and  Aganippe),  the  river  Peimeuus,  the  pahn,  and  the  Uurel  tree,  were 
facre^  to  thorn,  Spipe  of  tbe  andents  considered  them  to  be  wariike  goddesses,  and  even 
amfounded  them  witib  the  Bacchantes.  They  had  several  altars  in  Greece,  (particdailj 
at  Athens,)  im  BCac^donia,  and  at  R4iBie ;  and  their  temples  were  common  also  to  the 
Gi^Q^  Poets  nerer  entered  upon  the  theme  of  theb  inspiration  without  invok^  thn 
^naes  who  pmide^  oyer  Terse.  Thjsy  were  represented  as  young  and  beautafiil ;  some- 
times dandng  hi  a  groiH>«  accon^anied  by  ApoUo,  and  sometunes  in  yellow  robes,  witl^ 
wipgs  and  crowas;  tb^  attributes  depM^iss  vpon  th«  particular  art  orer  which  they 
presided. 
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n«ehBllM«i  ef  ikiUb  wuifi  prapoMd  to  tlMi  by  Um  PMdM.  tin*  ^Mglncnor 
PierM,  mTbndn,  k  art  —itinnf d  in  mj  poei  prior  to  Ovid.  TWy  wore  chaofcd 
ato  anipimbj  Apoflo  Ibr  ike  volaktlity  witli  whkli  tlwy  tipr^Md  iboir  aartificatioo  at 
Hm  dcoaoB  of  the  ajapio  of  tht  cowfry  in  Hif^m  fli  ibo  Mwrt.  (So«  slorj  of  l>iefi- 
dn.  Grid's  MoL  b.  v.) 
AnoBf  tha  nriooo  ■ppoHlio—  oadcr  which  tha  Maaci  wo  koown.  are  the  fbllowint^  :— 

Amdm,  Gr.  tkigmigm 

AaAMirFE^MMg  froM  tkt  fcootaiB  Agmrifpe,  in  Bootiau 

AowtDMB^  firofli  Jmm.  tkt  aacint  aaaM  of  Boolia. 

<d  BOA  LI  DBS,  firofli  Ankim  (aoa  of  Valcaa  aad  Aglaia),  the  iaTtator  of  the  f  aio. 

CAMaam,  Lat.  a  OH^,  a  naie,  a  orriff. 

CAtTAuaasp  froM  Carfalia,  a  fMaiaia  of  PanuMua. 

Cnaaaiaia,  horn  Ummt  Ciffcaroa.  ia  Bootia.    (See  luipbooc.) 

FoanoBva,  LaL  aa  tpilhcC  oqaallj  applied  to  the  Moaea  aad  Njaipha. 

HauooaiAaaa,  floaa  fhdt  rradinf  00  Monat  Udkmu 

Hippocaaaioaa.  fnm  the  loaataia  Hiff^cnmt,  ia  Boeotia. 

HTAimaaa»  tnm  their  fOMdrari  fai  BoBocia ;  the  tffoalM  were  aa  abori|pnal  people 
ef  chat  coaatiy* 

luHiAaaa,  froii  ISnaf^  a  mcr  of  Attica,  aear  which  waa  a  leaiple  aacrod  to  theai. 

LiBcraaiaia,  froii  te  fMataia  liMhm,  ia  Theaaaly ;  or  from  Moaat  LiMkrai«  ia 
Thmce. 

Hjaoaiaaay  froii  JHflMia,  oae  of  tho  aerea  placea  which  chuowd  tlie  hoaour  ef 
^fiaghiitkfo  HoBet* 

M  vutoniDaa,  Gf.fcaa  thak  ma/dhm  Mmetmmfmt, 

PAaaaaaiaBa,  fima  Moaai  PanMaiaf ,  ia  Phoda. 

PaoAJiaaa^  froai  the  hana  Pcfaeaa. 

Paajtaaaiaaa,  floa  their  flm|Beatiag  the  haalia  uf  the  Ptraimai,  a  river  iowiaf  Aob 
Ifboat  Helicoo. 

Fiimiaia,  froM  Pienu,  a  aoootaia  of  Theaaaly ;  or  from  Pierim,  a  tract  of  ooaotiy  la 
Thettalj.  (See  FSofia,  n.  n.  M8.) 

PiarLaaoia,  Iraaa  the  aooataio  Piayle,  PiMtfUiiu,  or  PimpUmt,  eaid  by  aooM  geo- 
pa|kcn  to  he  joiaed  to  Mooat  Helicoo. 

Sieauaaap  aa  epithet  prea  by  Viigil  to  the  Motea,  from  thrtr  haviog  iaepircd  Thco- 
aitaa^  a  aatxta  of  &%»  whom  the  Roaiaa  poet  haa  cloecly  iaiitaCed  ia  hia  paatorala. 

TaaajpiAOBa^  fteai  1Vtjrfa»  a  towa  of  Bontii. 
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1.]  TluB  pauage  U  imitated  i£n.  \v.  757. 

0. — DreaKu]  In  this  passage  Homer  personifies  dreams,  which  he  ascribes  to  Jove,  a» 
the  author  of  all  things ;  Enripides  to  Earth  {  "  Hail,  reverend  Eartli,  from  whose  prolific 
womb  sable-winged  Dreams  derive  their  birth.*'  Others,  to  Hecate,  and  to  the  Moon, 
goddess  of  the  night,  who  were  often  confounded.  Virgil  assigns  to  Dreams  (£n.  vi. 
S97.)  a  place  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions ;  Ovid  represents  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  dreams,  as  being  occasioned  bj  Morpheus,  Phobetor,  and  Phantasia,  the 
children  of  the  god  Somnus  (see  Somnus).  Morpheus  assumed  the  voice,  appearance, 
gestures,  manners,  &c.  of  mankind ;  Phobetor,  the  form  of  serpents  and  wild  beasts;  and 
Phantasia,  that  of  rocks,  rivers,  and  inanimate  things ;  Morpheus  being  represented  as  a 
sleeping  child  with  wings,  holding  a  vase  in  one  hand,  and  poppies  in  tlie  other.  A 
dream  was  sometimes  personified  by  tlie  figure  of  a  man,  dressed  in  a  wliite  garment^ 
thrown  over  a  black  one,  with  a  horn  in  Iiis  liand,  in  allusion  to  the  gates  of  toory  and 
hwm  through  which  (see  Od.  xix.  056.  and  ^n.  vi.  1235—1238.)  dreams  were  supposed 
to  issue. 
Brizo  was  worshipped  at  Delos  as  the  goddess  of  dreams.  ^ 

57. — Massy  scepire,]    (See  Thyestes.) 
58. — Immortal.']    Fnrm,  durable. 
6l< — The  klngJ]    Agamemnon. 
65. — PyUan  prhice.']    Nestor. 

100.]  PYLOS,  or  PYLU3.  Pylos  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  town,  and  sometimes 
a  dUstriei,  which  was  part  of  Elis,  called  Triphylia,  and  comprised  tliose  cities,  wliich,  in 
later  times,  were  assigned  partly  to  Messeoia,  partly  to  Elis.  Hence  has  arisen  a  great 
diversity  of  opinions  relative  to  tlie  names  and  situation  of  the  cities  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer. What  was  subsequently  termed  Messrnia,  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  was 
occupied,  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  by  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  and  Nestor.  There 
was,  however,  a  tract  or  village  called  Messene,  in  which  (Od.  xzL  19.)  Orsilochus 
reigned.  The  district  of  Pylos  was  originally  inhabited  by  the  Caucones.  The  .£olians 
subsequently  settled  in  the  same  country  under  Perieres,  who  was  succeeded  in  his 
authority  by  the  family  of  Aphareos,  and  then  by  Neleus,  the  fatlier  of  Nestor.  The 
Pylos,  which  was  the  seat  of  Nestor's  government,  Strabo  places  in  Triphylia,  while 
other  writers  refer  it  to  Messenia,  and  consider  it  to  hsve  been  founded  by  Neleus.  The 
opinion  of  Strabo  seems  confirmed  by  Homer  (II.  zi.  825,  &c.)  The  Pylos,  situated  cm 
the  river  Geron,  seems  most  entitled  to  the  honour  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Nestor, 
who  is  styled  in  Homer,  Gerenian  (see  II.  viii.  183.) 
100.  This  passage  is  imitated  JEjl.  i.  608. 

121. — Fame*']  Fama;  the  messenger  of  Jove.  She  was  held  in  particular  veneration 
by  the  Athenians  and  Romans,  and  was  represented  either  with  wings  at  her  back,  and  a 
trumpet  in  her  hand ;  or,  with  a  double  trumpet,  to  denote  that  she  propagated  falsehood 
as  well  as  truth.  Virgil  has  given  a  lively  description  of  this  divinity  (.£n.  iv.  252— 
273.) 

127 — 136.]  Homer  diflfcrs  from  the  tragedians  and  othcis,  in  stating  the  race  of  Aga- 
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mtmnitn  and  Atreust.  la  Uouicr,  I'riops  ik  (lie  founder  of  iIk  f«uiljr  a&tl  uf  liir  kia^iloM 
vliicli  li«  left  to  Atrea*  ^  Alrviw  to  liijreacri;  jwd  Tli)Tmtrft  lu  AKWm-ninnn.  It  i» 
remarkhhic  Uiat  Homer  Qd.  lii.  S3I.  Alc.)  Dukck  luentifm  of  .l^uUiut.  %t.n  rjf  Ttivi'str*. 
«>iill  iUto,  wlien  AKUDcmnun  rctonetl  fromTrov,  anil  •iaia  b?  Oreitrt  m  avenieui^  hu 
fiUhcr'A  death.  It  appear* ,  tlmeforp,  (biit  Thjeiies  was  not  m  mut  b  king  as  re^mi, 
until  hi*  ne|»hc«  AgaaenuKUi  came  of  m^v, 

130.]  IJERMLS.     Meicury.    (S«sc  Mercorj.) 

131. J  PELOPS.     A  celebrated  prince,  ton  of  TantaJui,  king  of  Lvdia.  and  of  Kurya- 
naiA,  oUbenriae  called  Enprytooe,  Kurjfttemiau,  liione,  and  Aniliemmia.     Tlir  fabit* 
rriarite  to  the  murder  and  retuKiiation  «if  Pelopa,  i%  thui  given  bj  Ovid  . — Tlie  gudt 
visited  Phrjgia,  and  wi-re  entertained  bjr  Tantalua,  who,  in  order  tu  makr  tnal  of  tlif>ir 
divinitj,  barbaroualjr  Mired  up,  indiachmittalelj  with  th«  fleih  of  animali,  ilic  JiuiLa  of 
hi*  aon.    Thej  all,  with  the  ezceptioa  of  Ceres,  who  devoured  one  of  die  ■iMpaldcrs  of 
PelopK,  discovered  the  bnitmlity.     JupiCrr  resturetl  the  prince  to  life  ,    luhctiiuied  aa 
ivorj  ihoaJder  for  tJic  oae  be  bad  Joal ;  snd  precipitated  Tancalui  into  hrll  (srr  Ud.  ii. 
719—732.)     According  to  the  more  u»ual  accounts,  ilie  kiugdcim  of  L\dia  was  invaded 
by  TitM,  king  of  Troy,  in  consequence  of  the  sup]iosed  seizure  uf  hu  son  Osovmedes  by 
Taotaioa  (aie  Ganymede^),  and  a  war  of  such  imeteracy  proseruted  between  th«  two 
Booazchs,  as  to  oblige  Tastalua  to  fly,  with  his  loa  PeJops,  from  Lydia,  into  Greece. 
Those  who  adopt  the  fable  that  Tantalus  murdered  hi*  s>*n  and  receivetl  from  Ju|Ntrr  the 
dne  reward  of  bia  crime,  dfscnbe  Pelopa  aa  being  si.  ne  subjected  to  the  persecution  oC 
Tiosy  and  aa  having  taken  refuge  in  tlie  cuurt  of  (Enomaus,  king  of  Pisa  (suo  nf  Man  and 
llarplnna,  a  daughter  of  Asiipua),  where,  at  the  moment  of  his  ani%al.  tlie  marriage  of 
llippodamia,  the  daughtei  of  that  monarch,  viss  tin*  great  subjett  of  inU'rett.    Tin*  prm- 
cess  was  so  ct-lcbrateff  for  ber  beauty,  that  her  liand  liecame  a  univumal  objrct  of  rivalry 
among  the  neighbouring  priacM.    fEnomaus  had  U-en  informed  bv  an  uracle   that  he 
khouJd  periali  by  hia  son-in-law ;    he  tlicrrforr,  in  full  reiiaiicf  u|ioti  his  unparalleled  tkill 
in  the  chariot  race,  proposed  such  a  contest  for  deU'innuin);  tin*  |i'i'ti-n«iun<  *•(  the  nvala, 
ftlpulating  that  he  alone  shonkl  marry  Hip|iodiiniIa  who  luuhl  iivtTcomf  iiim  in  the  cuu- 
teit,  and  that  they  who  should  uiuucccHfuIly  enirr  the  ItMb  a^aiiL-t  him   ■houkl  sgrec 
to  forfeit  their  lires.    The  conditions  were  accfptvil ;  s«-vi'nd  frll  viiiinis  tu  their  snibi- 
lum  ;  bat  (Enomaas  was,  at  lengtli,  owing  to  thr  jHTHtly  uf  his  cliAriuti  rr.  Myiiilu*,  (Arr- 
powered  by  Pelops,  who  bad  been  of  the  uumher  of  candnlati-h,  ami  who  iliii.<«  bciauic 
poaaeMor  «if  the  priae,  and  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  pru«fw>.   by  the  Jiath  of  her 
father,  was  entitled.     He  then  proceeded  u>  extend  his  cumjui-sSit  over  the  neiiih'N.uriiig 
connthes,  and  gave  to  the  peninsula  (now  the  Morea)  the  name  of  iVlo{MjniieMi«.     I  he 
manner  of  the  death  of  Pelopa  is  not  mentioned  ;    hut  he  is  ^eiirritily  sikiiuwh-ilgcd  tu 
have  been  wonfaipped  (particularly  at  Olympia)  a^  a  god.    Some  c\eii  iiscnb**  to  him  the 
ori^'nai  iosDCntiou  of  the  Olympic  games.     The  children  of  iVIops  anil  lllpiMHliiniai 
were,  Pitiheus,  Tnrzen,  Atreus,  and  Thyeates.    (See  wtory  of  TeUips,  Ouil's.  .Mi  t.  h.  li.) 
134.]  THVE.STES.     Son  of  Pelops  and   Ilippo«laniia  (sec   Atreus  >,   an.l   fAther  of 
i£gisthas  (ice  .flgisthus),  king  of  .\rgos.     IJe  ih  mfntioue«l  in  the  Iliad,  as  liaving 
received,  in  doe  succession,  the  golden  Keptre  (or  spear,  line  129.;  of  Aganiemnnii, 
which  is  lien*  celebrated  both  fur  the  antiqiuly  of  iiii  origin,  sn  the  pri-m*nt  of  .In«r.  and 
from  its  being  an  heir-loom  in  the  family  of  Pelops.     The  >4C|itie  wa^  suppontl  t»  have 
remained,  ''ven  in  later  times,  among  the  people  of  C'liienmeu  iu  llaotia.  who  r'  »;4iiied  il 
with  divine  honours.      It  i«  Mid  to  have  iR'en  (-onve)eJ   Into  I'litK-is  li)  TJectra.  the 
«lac«hier  of  Agamemnon.     (See  Milford,  ch.  i.  m-i  t.  2.  nott«  19.; 

ISTi.]  ARGOS.     Here  usimI  for  the  empire  ••(  .X^.tmemiiou.     (  Si  •   II.  i.  l."i.  i 
l:jfl.]  M\US»     Thr  (i-  d  of   \Vi*r  An*\  all  iilhl'  li'   'Vlt.  jm-.      1  h*    .im  i-  nlk  i  i.ii:nrr.its 
k'Tcr*/ 'in  >ies  of  ihik  Uiuno,  MZ.  Ur  I  ui>,  thr  M^i*  of  Bn'-vlon    "'Im.  Mn- Mm*  •  f  Iii«i'  . 
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Ares,  tiM  M«n  of  Greece }  AmiiKiie,  fbe  fkther  of  Remos  and  Rdnalm,  (lie  Min  of  the  ' 
Lathi* ;  Hcwt,  the  Man  of  the  Gauls ;  .Orion,  the  Mats  of  the  Peraiaiu  and  Futhlaat ; 
Aaaoa,  (be  Mars  of  Cdessa,  &c. ;  hvt  it  was  the  Mars  of  the  Greeks  to  wlioiii  the  actioiis 
of  flie  others  were  attribaled. 

Ib  the  charactor  of  the  god  of  war,  his  chariot  was  attehded  Bj  Us  sbter  (or  some  say» 
bis  wife,  or  daiigh(er)  Bellona ;  and  tbe  borses  bj  which  it  was  drawn  were  called  by  the 
poeU  Flight  and  Terror  (H.  xiii.  S86,  S87.)  It  is  recorded  of  Mm,  that  he  was  fho  Siat 
person  tried  befove  the  court  of  Areopagus  (so  called  from  two  Greek  wofds,  sfgnifying, 
kSi  qfM€r$)i  and  that  he  so  well  deftnded  bis  cause,  as  to  be  acquitted  of  the  crime 
alleged  against  him,  ninelyi  tbe  morder  of  Hallirrhotias,  tbe  son  of  Noptnhe,  who  had 
oarried  off  his  davgbter  Aleippe.  Homer  relates  that,  in  conseqaencd  of  bis  lore  for 
Teaos  (who  was  nMitbef  of  Hermione  (sOe  Gadnra^  Aid  Cnpid),  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
flie  TrojanSy  and  that  this  prodoeed  tM  conflicts  between  him  ahd  Miner?4  fan  the  coarse 
of  tbe  war. 

Among  tbe  wives  add  mistresses  of  Mars,  the  foHowing  are  ennmertUed ;  Tia.  Ilia  (see* 
Ilia);  thenmse'FerpBichogre(niotberofBiston,  whose  birth  is  also  ascribed  to  Miirs  ami 
OalUrhoe);  tiie  njmph  Clet^nla  (mother  of  Cycnos,  killed  by  Hercules);  Firene, 
one  of  (be  Danaides  (mother  of  another  Cycnus,  killed  by  Hercules) ;  Thrada  (mother  of 
Isomras)  (see  Ismaros,  Od.  ii«  42.);  Protogenea,  daughter  of  Calydon  ahd  .£olin 
(mother  of  Ozylos) ;  Philonome,  daughter  of  Nyctimns  and  Arcadia  (mother  of  Lycastus 
ind  Parrhasius,  who  were  nourished  iiy  a  wolf  in  the  fbrest  of  Eryroanthus) ;  Erape 
(vother  of  Eropns) ;  tiie  nymph  Tritb,  priestess  of  Minenra  Tritonia  (mother  of  MeU« 
nippes) ;  Reate  (mother  of  Medrus) ;  Attyoche  (see  note  to  II.  ii.  61S.) ;  Neriane,  hit 
Sabine  wife ;  Demonice,  danghter  of  Agenor ;  tbe  nymph  Sterope ;  Thebe,  daughter  of 
the  Asopns ;  the  nymph  Cyrene  (mother  of  Dlomed  of  Thrace),  &c.  • 

Mars  wise  also  fiober  of  Eradne  (see  EfadAe,  JEa.  vu  000.) ;  Calydon  (see  Calydon) ; 
Alcippe ;  Diyas,  one  of  (he  hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar ;  (Enomacts  (see  (Enomaus, 
H.  ii.  111.) ;  Tomoltus ;  HyperVms ;  Lycos ;  Cbslybs ;  Enyo ;  the  moles,  tuteUzy  divi- 
nities of  millets,  ice, 

Tbe  worship  of  Mars  was  not  very  general  among  (he  Grseks,  in  whose  country  not 
even  one  temple  is  mentioned ;  but  he  was  held  in  particular  venehUion  by  the  Thra« 
dans,  the  Roaians,  and  (he  Egyptians,  by  tbe  last  6f  which  nations  be  was  particulaify' 
worshipped  at  Papremis.  His  priesU  (the  Safii)  at  Rome,  were  instituted  by  Numa  (seif 
iEn.  vl.  1104.) ;  but  tbe  principal  temple  there  dedicated  to  bis  honour  was  raised  by 
die  emperor  Augustos,  after  tbe  battle  of  Philippi.  Mars,  #ho  by  some  b  reckoned 
dmdng  the  inlbhid  deities,  was  generally  represented  by  the  ahdenls  with  a  long  flowing 
heard,  anned  with  a  hefanet,  a  spear,  aild  a  rifdeld,  sottie^es  standing  on  his  car,  «i 
^fhich  tbe  fiery  steeds  are  conducted  by  BelleiMi.  By  M  flt^fhiicns,  who  inunolated  to 
Mars  (heir  eneftiies,  as  well  as  horsef,  dzen',  and  asses,  he  was  worshipped  under  IKo 
iatta  of  an  old  rusty  sebre  (Acimtees).  In  Gaul,  where  the  spoils  of  the  eneiny  wins 
dedicated  to  him,  fais  image  was  that  of  a  tfw6rd,  wMdk  tras  depositM  upon  ah  altnr  in  a 
sacred  grove ;  tod  at  Gades  be  Was  depicted  with  n^  Hb  altars  Were  stained  witt 
cbe  blood  el  httman  victinti ;  laid  tbe  bull,  the  hbaf ,  tbe  ratt,  the  horse,  the  Siagi,  ike 
^og,  tbie  ass,  (fie  cock  (Alecttyon,  a  ihtoOrite  ^outh  of  Mars,  was  mctamorp&osed  into 
fhte  bifdy  Ibr  his  Want  of  ^igthtnce  In  permitfiWjg^  Phcfebus  to  discover  and  betray  ihe 
intrigue  of  (he  golf  with  Venib),  (he  tulturie,  and  (he  inagpiey  with  (he  ash-tree,  ami  the 
^laht  dbg's-gfass,  the  month  October,  and  (he  day  Tuesday,  were  sacred  to  him. 
Among  the  general  appellations  of  Mars  arc  the  following  : — 

jEnociiakes,  Gr.  diliglUing  in  Mned. 

Amulivs,  one  of  hu  names  among  the  Latins. 

Arujtcs. 
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or.  S  Gr.  HdL 

Afsvivs,  y 

Aku,  his  feaenJ  bum  OBODg  llie  Greeks. 

AKTirovi,  Gr.  tjfmg-fmiwi* 

Asizusy  his  wamm  at  Edmm^  in  Sjiia. 

BiLvs*  his  ■■■•  MMBf   llw  BsbjkMiiaiis.     Tbc  Greeks  ftlao  nUcd  kia  Betos 
Habtivs. 

BrcAOTA,  Gr.  rfsaiii  ill  ik  I'l' ;  kit  naae  oa  soow  Mcieat  ■omanis. 

BuvLTOB,  tatL  ckt  I—  /■»  — nyfr. 

BmiTBOBius,  Gr.  matffmrmitig* 

Cavillvs,  er  Cahvlvs.  ant  of  Us  WPS  anoof  ihe  Sofaiaes ;  ike  Etrohus  \  tke 
Acdtni  of  BfttB ;  mA  Ike  EffjpbMs. 

CoMiv vsj  Lot.  oae  ef  kis  Boaies  mong  Ike  Roowns. 

CoBYTBAix,  Gr.  woeriif  m  MbcI  vitk  metof  plners. 

EirTALivs.  6oB  kie  ikfeer  £Hfe  (see  Belkma) ;  ooe  of  kii  Biace  eMoag  Ike 

GmAMTWf  Gr.  krmditkmg  ■  epesr. 

GrjfAooraaaAS,  Gr.  kie  wtmm  at  Tegco,  ia  Aicadia,  oa  accooal  of  a  MCivd 
rakkieni  m  kia  hoMDV  ky  ■aawB,  witkoot  fke  aiaisisaca  of  bko. 

HAarrs,  iha  JwmUtkk;  om  of  kie  newn  aoiong  Ike  CgjptisM. 

Baiis,  a^naHva  off  kie  krisf  UrrikU  im  war;  one  of  kis  aaaMs  aowng  Uie  Syriaas. 

Hasos,  the  priacipal  dtvieity  of  Gael,  Mppoeed  to  be  the  tame  «hh  Man.    llaaMS 
netoB  won  uefiAnA  oa  his  alttts ;  aad  ke  was  reprrteaied  eiUier  ia  Ike  act  of  strikiag 
witk  a  katcbct,  or  «f  cattiaf  Biolleloe. 
■     Hipnra«  Gr.  gaidiag  keraHt 

HrffaaaoaarSy  ia  alkafaa  to  his  retideace  io  the  aerlkrra  rrgiua  of  Tkrace. 

Va  jiaas.  kia  aaaM  at  Cwlkage. 

If  ABSPiTBB,  Lac  froai  Mw  aad  paffr. 

Matobs,  his  aane  aaoag  the  Old,  aa  aacirat  p«>ople  uf  Italy. 

NicTSj  HwrnOf  Nico,  or  NxTOy  a  BaaM  aadcr  whick  (»av  umbc)  ke  was  worshipped  ia 

ISBtMia. 

Mcf  t  oaa  off  kis  aaaea  ia  Spaia.  Some  coofbund  this  di? iniij  wkh  tlie  Ncith  of  the 
%ypciaas»  oat  off  Ihe  epithets  of  MiacrtaaaKHig  that  people. 

Odib,  Iha  Moa  off  the  HrandiaiTJani. 

OpLOPBoaoa,  Gr.  Warrr  ^fmrwa* 

OacaasTaSi  Gr.  Ihe  dnetr;  ike  JMmpers  oaa  of  the  aaaies  by  which  Lycopliroa 
ihaiga»ma  the  gad. 

Omtow,  the  Mm  off  the  PeniaBS  aad  Parthiaas. 

Pacirxavs,  Lal.  kmrtr  ff  pracr;  a  title  upoa  a  BMdal  of  die  time  of  tlie  emperor 


PaoroGBaToa,  LaC  the  d^rarfer.    Uoder  this  epitliet  he  is  repreteaied  with  a  shield 
teae  haadf  a  9iar  ia  iha  other,  aad  with  the  agis,  besring  the  head  of  Medusa. 
QaiaiBva,  Lat.  htm  qmru,  a  spear,  or  javelin. 
SsusvaavLVBy  Aoai  hie  piietla  the  SaUit  at  Roaie. 

irLTsaTxa,  Lat.  or  the  rarat;  froai  his  betag  iavofccd  to  piaiecl  lands  from  tha 
li^tooff  war. 
Taaanas,  hiaaaaa  ia  Laeoaia. 

'Gbii 


Tai7aivi, -^ 
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Vif'TOu,  Lat.  under  tlib  epithet  he  is  represented  with  a  cuiraxs,  a  helmet,  a  trnpliy  of 
arms,  or  a  figure  of  victory  in  one  hand  and  a  s|)oar  in  the  other. 

Among  the  cpitliets  applied  by  Homer  !o  Mars,  arc  : — 

God  qf  war,  II.  ii.  616. 

Stem  power  of  war,  v.  89. 

God  o/amu,  ib.  46. 

Th*  impetwnu  homdde^  ib.  051r 

Monster  gody  ib.  954. 

God  of  fight,  ib.  1006. 

Gridjf  god  of  Thrace,  vii.  252. 

[See  furtlier  remarks  on  this  deity  under  article  Egypt.] 

)55...5io  gmtdl  their  number,']  **  This  pasvage  gives  me  occasion  to  animadvert  upon 
a  computation  of  the  number  of  the  Trojans,  which  the  learned  Angelus  Poliiiun  has 
offered  in  his  prtface  to  Homer.  He  thinks  they  were  50,000,  without  the  auxiliaries, 
from  the  concluiion  of  the  eighth  Iliad,  where  it  is  snid  there  were  a  thousand  Trojan 
fires,  and  fifty  men  attending  each  of  them.  But  that  the  auxiliaries  are  to  be  admitted 
into  that  number,  appears  plainly  from  this  place :  Agamemnon  expressly  distinguishes 
the  native  Trojans  from  the  aids,  and  reckons  but  one  to  ten  Grecians,  at  wldch  estimate 
there  could  not  be  above  10,000  Trojans."    P. 

175  — Icarian  ihore."]  The  Icarian  sea  is  nsed  in  this  passage,  cither  in  reference  to 
its  stormy  nature ;  or,  as  is  the  custom  of  poets,  it  may  denote  generally  any  sea  what- 
ever. 

<'  One  may  take  notice  that  Homer,  in  these  two  similitudes,  has  judiciously  made 
choice  of  tlie  two  most  wavering  and  inconstant  things  in  nature,  to  compare  with  the 
multitude  :  the  wavcM,  and  ear$  of  com.  llie  first  allude  to  the  noise  and  tumult  of  the 
people,  in  the  breaking  and  rolling  of  the  billows ;  the  second  to  their  taking  tlie  &ame 
course,  like  com  bending  one  way ;  and  both,  to  the  easiness  with  which  they  are  moved 
by  every  breath"    P. 

195.]    PRIAM.     King  of  Troy,  son  of  Laomedon  (see  Laomedon)  and  Strymno, 
daugliter  of  the  Scamander.    He  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  Hercules,  after  the  murder 
of  his  fiither,  whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  deter  from  his  perfidious  conduct  towards  that 
hero.    The  removal  of  his  sister  Hcsione  (whose  history  is  incorporated  with  that  of 
Laomedon)  to  Greece,  proved  fatal  to  tite  IVojans,  as,  after  Priam  had  reigned  prosper* 
ously  for  some  time,  he  equipped  a  fleet  against  Greece,  assigning  the  command  of  it  to 
his  son  Paris,  in  order  to  eflfect  the  recovery  of  Hesione,  wliose  detention  in  that  country, 
and  union  with  Telamon,  he  considered  to  have  been  contrary  to  her  iuclrnation.    Paris 
willingly  undertook  the  expedition,  as,  from  the  celebrity  which  the  beauty  of  Helen,  the 
wife  of  MeneUus,  king  of  Sparta,  had  acquired,  he  hoped  to  enjoy  an  opportunity  of 
xealifling  the  promise  of  Venus,  that  the  handsomest  of  women  should  be  bestowed  upon 
him.    He  was  not  disappointed  in  his  expectations  ;   as,  upon  quitting  Sparta,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  prevailing  upon  Helen*  during  her  husband's  absence  in  Crete,  to  fly  with  him 
into  Asia.    Priam  did  not  hesitate  to  receive  her,  upon  the  ground  of  the  wrongs  he  bad- 
suffered  in  the  case  of  his  sister ;   and  thus  were  strengthened  and  confirmed  those  feel- 
ings of  hostility,  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  ancestors  (both  originally  Asiatic 
Ikmilies)  of  Priam  and  Agamemnon,  in  consequence  of  the  seiinre  of  Ganymedes,  the 
son  of  king  Tros  (see  Tros  and  Pelops),  by  Tantalus,  a  neighbouring  sovereign  of  Lydia,* 
whose  posterity  was  accordingly  driven  from  Asia  to  seek  new  settlements  on  die  oppo- 
site continent. 

A  declaration  of  war  by  the  Greeks  was  solemnly  made,  and  a  formidable  armament 
(see  Troy)  directed  against  the  kingdom  of  Priam.    "  This  kingdom  occupied  the  eastern 
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buis  of  tlic  HellcspoDt.  tbe  MHitbeni  camt  of  tbe  Propontit,  ftiiil  tlie  nortbern  •liotva  of 
the  .£gcaii.     From  ilw  river  >^«epiu  to  the  promootory  iif  l^ttum.  the  TroJAn  dumiiuoBft 
citnided  in  length  two  hnadfed  miles  ;  but  cb»ir  breatlih  wae  far  lets  cunudrrsblr.  beng 
irregularly  compresBed  between  three  leaa  and  the  lofty  nd^ea  of  Mount  Ida.    Tbi«  de- 
lightful and  pictBfM()iie  country,  which  ezcelli'd  Greece  in  fruitfulneiti  of  auil.  and  tofk- 
neaa  of  climate,  wa*  diatinguiahed  by  the  epithet  of  llelleapontian,   from  the  large  inland 
province,  which  ban  the  common  name  of  Fhrygin.    1  he   I^taer,  or   Hrlletpontian 
Phrygia,  wu  pfamted,  according  to  tradition,   hy  a  Grecian  colony,  about  MO  yean 
before  tbe  Tro)an  war.    The  aiiuilarity  of  religion,  language,  and  manner*,  ftuAdently 
joflified  the  opinion,  and  aecna  to  have  induced  the  diligent  inquirera  of  antiquity  to 
regard  not  only  the  Trojans,  but  the  Lyciana  and  Pamphylians.  aa  Mattered  hranrhea  of 
tbaHeUcBJc  nntion,  which  diatance  of  place  had  i;radually  lui  nd*  from  all  communica- 
tion with  tbn  trunk.    The  Aaiatic  GrecLn  were  f&|io>M>tl  lu  ri'int*  of  tlirao  unfavourablo 
circiunatnncaa  nlrendy  mentioned,  which  lung  retard«-d  ihr  imprnTrment  of  tlieir  brpihren 
in  Enrt^.     Thm  fertile  and  extenaivo  plaiua  of  Aiia  offiTi-d  iIhmh  il»e  matrrialn  of  mof« 
poverfal  kingdona  than  Greece  ruuld  afford  ;  aiid,  iiifitcad  of  Iwing  haraaaed  and  rn- 
dangered  by  tbe  continual  incuraiona  of  nurthcrn  aavaiEra.  ihry  rii|(iyed  ilir  vicinity  uf  the 
Phrygiua  and  Lydiant,  naiiuna  described  ai  fluuri«hi»);  in  turalth  aitd  peacr  from  the 
rcBotcat  aBtiqQity.     From  the  prevalence  of  tlie  Grecian  laiiKuagf  and  ruacums  on  the 
one  hand,  ud  the  name  of  the  country  on  the  other,  ii  u  not  unrcaaunalile  tn  suppoae, 
due  the  Tnjans  were  n  mingled  race  of  Greeks  and  I'hr^'gtanft.  collntrd  hy  Dardanoa, 
laceator  fifth  m  degree  lo  old  Priam.'*    (jillici*  History  of  (jrv'ere,  vol.  i.  iliap.  I.  <Se^ 
Daideana,  U.  ai.  S61.  for  genealogy  of  Priam,  and  uf*tL-  to  II.  ii.  I02S.  for  further  di«- 
•eitation  on  the  Trojan  territory.)    Strabo  dividca  tiiu  Lintrdum  uf  Pnaiii  into  nine  dynaa- 
tiea,  who  nil  depended  upon  him  aa  tlieir  Lin^.     .\fter  ih««  di-iitli  uf  llncor.  \u%  r&iM'di- 
tioa  with  Mercury  to  the  teal  of  Achilles,  and  the  recmery  of  ihi'  iMnty  «rf  bin  afni.  Priam 
ii  repreeenttfd  mm  reaolredto  die  in  defence  of  iii»  country,  ami  an  U'iuq  ultimately  piuin 
(£n.  ii.  CMtt.  &c.)  by  Neopiolemus,  the  son  uf  Acliillt*.  at  ihf  fnut  uf  tli«*  altar  of  Ju- 
piter Hercens,  at  which  that  prince  had  killed  ih«'  M..iiniU*d  Politen,  one  of  the  s<inR  of 
Friam ;  who,  after  tbe  example  of  hi«  father  and  inuih<*r,  lia<l  At* d  there  for  protection, 
daring  the  burning  of  the  dty.     Priam  had  hctitaI  cloldrin  (m>«>  II.  vi.  307.  cvr.)  ;   the 
moat  ce\d>nlcd  of  thoae  of  Hecuba  being,  llaiUir,  I'arin,    Pt-iplioluiii,  llclcnu^.  I'olifea. 
Panunon,  Antiphae,  Hipponoua.  Troilna,  ('reusa,  IjiiMlic*',    Pulysma,  and  (^aafiandn. 
Homer  icpicaettta  Priam  aa  a  wiae,  equitably,  and  amiable  prim  i* ;  but  as  nianifeMing 
wenkneaa  in  his  exceaaive  fondneas  fur  his  son  Paris.     Prism  wan  called  I.aomi  hon  n  «- 
oat,  from  hia  father  ;  and  the  term  Priam ioi.!i  was  applird  tu  all  his  race. 

lOT.J  HEL£X.    Several  cootradictnry  traditions  prevuilotl    amon>;  the  anrient»  re- 
•pectiag  ihia  prinoeaa;  but,  according  to  the  more  |Hi|»ular  fiction,  alie  was  considix'fd  to 
be  the  daagfater  of  Tyndaroa,  king  of  Sparu.  and  of  i.eda  ( -ci.-  Cantor  and  Pnllux  i.    She 
wta  ao  renowned  for  her  beauty,  even  in  her  infancy,  that  thi'  i^rvat  TIh-m  ii«.  in  company 
with  hia  friend  Pirithoua,  carried  her  oiT,  when  only  a  cliild,  frum  a  frstival  at  Hhich  they 
ttw  her  dancing  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Orthia.     It  uaii  a>;rerd,  during'  iheir  flight,  that 
he  who  abould,  by  lot,  become  {waseaaor  of  the  |irize.  should  astiist  in  procuring  a  wife 
lor  the  other  (aee  Theaeus).    The  lot  fell  to  'Ihoseus.  and  he  accordingly  omvryeil 
Hdea  to  AphidnSp  and  there  placed  her  under  the  can*  of  lii«  mother  .f'.ihra  («<*<■  .-f'thn. 
IL  iii.  180.),  till  abe  abonld  have  attained  to  years  of  maturity.     From  iliiM  retreat,  how- 
ever, ber  farothera,  Castor  and  Pollux,  recovered  Iht  by  forte  of  arms,  and  rchtoretl  hrr  to 
keilwly.     Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  youn^  priucfs  of  GrfiT«r  who,  from  tins 
repetiiiea  of  her  peraonal  attractions,  auhMM|uently  berame  hrr  miitors.  wore.  l.Myssi'4, 
■on  of  Laertea ;  Antilochua,  son  of  Neator;  Sthcnelus,  son  of  (.'apaneus  ;  Diomcd.  son  of 
Tydeai ;  Amphiaaachtif*  ion  of  Ctcatiu  -,  Meges,  ton  of  Pbyleiu  ;  Agapenor,  son  of 
a.  Mmm.  ^ 
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Ibicsai;  Thalpias,  Mm  of  Eurytas;  Mnettheos,  ton  of  Peteoa;  Polyieiuu,  wn  of' 
Agasthenes ;  Ajaz,  bod  of  Oileos ;  Eumelus,  son  of  Admetus ;  PolypoeteB,  son  of  Piri- 
tlioiis ;  Elpheoor,  ■on  of  Chalcodon ;  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  sons  of  ^scnlapina;  Leoa- 
teas,  ion  of  Coronns;  Philoctetes,  son  of  Poean ;  Protesilaus,  son  of  Ipfaiclua ;  Eurypj- 
loiy  son  of  Evemon ;  Scbedios,  son  of  Epistrophut;  Arophilochus,  son  of  Amphiaiana; 
Ascalaphns  and  lalmen,  sons  of  Mars ;  Ajaz  tlie  elder,  and  Teocer,  sons  of  Telanum ; 
Fatrodos,  son  of  Menoetius ;  Thoas,  son  of  Andremon ;  Idomeneos,  king  of  Crete ; 
Merion,  a  prince  of  Crete ;  and  Menelaos  (see  Menelaos).    Helen  made  choice  of  the 
last  of  these  princes,  who  had  pievioosly  been  enjoined  by  Tyndaras  to  unite  in  her  de- 
lisiice,  if  she  should  ever  be  exposed  to  insult.    I1iis  engagement  they  were  required  to 
fulfil  when  she  was  carried  off  by  Paris ;  and,  haTing  accordingly  furnished  a  number  of 
shipa  and  forces  (see  Troy),  they  made  an  attack  upon  Troy,  for  the  purpose  of  recover- 
ing her  firom  the  court  of  Priam,  whither,  according  to  some,  Paris  had  conveyed  her. 
Among  other  traditions,  Herodotus  affirms,  that,  after  Paris  had  carried  her  off  from 
Sparta,  he  landed  with  her  on  the  coast  of  Egypt ;  and  that  Proteus,  the  king  of  thai 
country,  upon  learning  the  nature  of  his  crime,  banished  him  from  his  dominions,  but 
retained  Helen,  in  order  to  restore  her,  with  all  her  treasures,  to  her  legitimate  huaband, 
whenever  an  opportunity  should  occur.    He  likewise  observes,  that  the  Greeks,  ignorant 
of  her  detention,  sent  ambassadors  to  Troy,  to  demand  her  restitution,  and  were  not  con- 
vinced of  her  being  in  Egypt  until  Menelans,  after  the  war,  repaired  to  Memphis,  and 
there  received  her  from  the  hands  of  her  protector.    It  is  moreover  the  opinion  of  Henn 
dotua,  that  Homer  was  not  unacquainted  with  these  facts;  but  that  he  adapted  his  fable 
to  the  taste  of  the  Greeks.    Other  authors  even  contend,  that  Helen  was  never  carried 
off  by  any  other  than  Theseus ;  that  she  was  by  km  taken  to  Egypt,  and  there  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Proteus,  who,  not  waiting,  as  had  been  agreed,  for  the  return  of 
Theseus  to  that  country,  gave  her  up  to  the  solicitations  of  MeneUus.    These  drcum- 
itancea  all  tend  to  support  other  prevailing  opinions,  that  the  ancient  qoairel  of  Hercules 
and  Lsomedon  (see  Laoraedon),  and  the  violence  offered  to  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  that 
monarch,  and  not  tlie  carrying  off  of  Helen,  were  the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war.    It  ap- 
pears (II.  iii.  71.)  that  Helen  was  "  from  her  realm  conveyed ;"  that  she  was  present  (II. 
ill.  227.)  with  Priam  and  his  chiefi  at  the  combat  between  Menelaos  and  Paris  befoie 
the  walls  of  Troy ;  that  she  added  her  lameotationa  (U.  X3dv.  06S.)  to  those  of  Andro- 
mache and  Hecuba  over  Hector ;  that,  after  the  death  of  Paris,  she  married  Deiphoboa, 
another  of  the  sons  of  Priam,  who,  by  her  treachery,  was  murdered  on  the  night  thfti 
Troy  was  taken  (see  JEn,  vi.  666—719.),  by  Menelans  and  Ulysses ;  that  this  act  of 
perfidy  restored  her  to  the  confidence  and  kingdom  of  her  former  husband  ;  that  Meae- 
jaus  was,  after  the  war  (Od.  iv.  476.),  thrown  and  detained  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  by 
the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  whom  he  had  incensed  by  the  neglect  of  certain  necesaaiy 
sacri^ces ;  and  that  Helen  was  with  him  in  Africa  (Od.  iv.  167.)    The  death  of  Hdea, 
like  the  adventures  of  her  life,  has  been  variously  described  ;  but,  according  to  Pansa" 
nias,  who  thus  contradicta  the  account  contained  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  of  the 
hospitable  treatment  experienced  from  her  and  Menelaus  by  Telemachua  at  Sparta,  sIm 
fled  from  Sparta  to  Rhodes  after  the  war,  and  was  there  strangled  by  order  of  Polyio^ 
the  widow  of  Tlepolemus,  king  of  the  island,  who  had  perished  in  the  war,  of  which  ahe 
had  been  the  cause.    Other  authors  state,  upon  the  authority  of  a  native  of  Crotona*  who 
was  despatched  by  the  oracle  to  the  island  of  Leuce,  in  the  Euxine  sea,  that  she  waa  there 
found  married  to  Achilles.    She  was  worshipped  after  death  under  the  name  of  Dbndri^ 
TI8,  an  epithet  supposed  to  be  derived  from  her  having,  according  to  some  accounts,  p«t 
an  end  to  her  existence,  by  h^ging  herself  from  a  tree  ;  and  she  waa  also  called  Tm- 

J>ARIS.  t 

215.]  ITHACl  S.    Ulysses. 
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MS. — T«  MM  wlr  MMMTcA.]     "  Tbow  pcnoBf   ara    uadrr  a  niiatakc    who 

Mike  this  lentcnce  •  pniM  of  obnliito  mooarchy.    Homer  ipealiB  ii  onlv  wiih  npud  lo 

m  generml  of  an  vmj  dirinf  the  tune  of  hu  commiwioB.    Nor  U  Agaiarauiati  at? led 

kimg  qf  kiMg9  in  lay  oCber  tenae.  than  as  the  reat  of  ihe  |iriiicea  had  friven  Iub  tlie  as- 

preme  anCboiity  ever  tfaem  in  the  aiege.     Ariatotle  drfinea  a  king,  letder  •f  ike  wmr ; 

)mdge  tf  ctminwtnin:  and,  premdemi  ^f  Ike  eerememiea  mf  ike  gwdu    lliat  he  had  the 

principal  caie  of  leligioiia  ntes,  appean  from  manj  placet  in  Hcnner  ;  aad  thai  hia  power 

wat  aowhoe  abaoluto  hot  in  war ;  for  we  find  Agamemnon  ioMltrd  in  the  cooncil,  hot  in 

Che  army  thnateninf  deaeiteia  with  death.    He  waa  under  an  obligation  to  prraervw  the 

privilegea  of  hia  conntiy,  pnraoant  to  which  kinga  are  called  by  oor  author,  Ihe  daapmacrs 

or  mani^efs  of  jnadce.      And  Dionyaiua  of  Halicamaaaei  acquainta  oa.   Uiat  the  old 

Grecian  king^  whether  hereditaiy  or  elective,  bad  a  council  of  their  chief  men,  as  Homer, 

and  the  moat  ancient  ports  teatify ;  nor  waa  it  (he  adda)  in  those  timea  ns  in  oum,  whoa 

kinga  have  a  fall  Nheiiy  to  do  whatever  they  pleasr."~INen.  iUi.  lih.  ii.  Iliaf.    P. 

S5S.J  THERSITE8.  A  Greek.  Homer  deKribea  him  as  deformed  m  peneo  aad 
miad.  Soch  waa  hia  fnopenaity  to  indulge  in  conCumeiioua  language,  that  he  could  not 
ahatain  froa  diicctiBg  it  againat  tlie  chiefs  of  the  army.  He  ultimately  fell  hy  the  hand 
of  Achillea,  while  he  waa  ridiculing  the  teara  which  that  hero  ahed  over  the  body  of  the 
aUn  F^ntheailcau    (See  Penthesilen.) 

"  The  amrienta  have  nacribed  to  Homer  the  6ral  aketch  of  mtpie  or  rami'r  poetry,  of 
which  aort  waa  hm  poem  called  Margices,  as  Ariatotle  reporu.  Though  that  pieee  he 
kst,  thia  dwmcter  of  Thenniea  may  give  na  a  tastp  of  hia  vein  in  that  kind.  But  whether 
ladicrouB  deacripciona  onght  to  have  place  in  th«-  epic  poem,  haa  been  jnatly  qoealioned  : 
aaitbcr  Viifpl  or  any  of  the  moat  approved  ancienta  have  thought  fit  to  admit  them  mto 
their  compoakiona  of  that  aatnre ;  nor  any  of  the  beat  modema,  except  Milton,  whoae 
Iwdaeai  ior  Homer  might  ba  the  reason  of  it.  However,  thia  is  in  iu  kind  a  very  maaterly 
part,  and  oor  aaihor  haa  ahewn  great  judgment  in  tlie  particulara  he  haa  choacn  to  com- 
poae  the  picture  of  a  pemiciona  creature  of  wit ;  the  chitf  of  which  are  a  desire  of  pro- 
moting laughter  at  any  iwim^  and  a  contempt  of  his  auperiora.  And  lie  sums  up  the  whole 
very  atrongly,  by  aaying  that  Thenites  haled  Achillea  and  L  lessee;  in  which,  as  PIo* 
tuch  ha*  lemmkcd  in  hia  treatise  of  envy  and  hatred,  he  niakra  it  the  utmoat  conpletion 
of  anWl  character  to  bear  a  malevolence  to  the  best  men.  What  is  farther  ulwrvable  is, 
that  Theraiies  ia  never  beard  of  after  thia  hia  first  appearam-i' :  itich  a  M-aoilalfiua  i  Iiarac- 
ter  ia  to  be  taken  no  more  notice  of,  than  just  to  slivw  that  it  is  drjiitisrd.  Ilomrr  haa 
obaerved  the  aame  conduct  with  regard  to  the  must  de/ormtd,  ami  ino»i  btitulitmi  |M>nHin 
of  hia  poem:  for  Nireoa  is  tliua  mentioned  one**,  and  nu  muri-,  thr<»u)(haiii  tin*  liiad.  Ha 
placea  a  worthlcm  ^nly  and  an  illnaiurv'd  iFtf  upon  the  «amu  fiNit.  and  ith(iM»  tliMt  (Iw 
gifks  of  the  body,  without  ihoae  of  the  mind,  are  not  more  dcapicahlr.  than  tliono  of  ihe 
■iad  i'c>e/f  without  virtue."     P. 

S8S.]  ACIIAL\.     Greece.      (See  II.  i.  (iCO.)  1  his  pasi^ifsr  15.  iiiiitatna  .^In.  i\,  H45. 

1M.—-Pkrifffym   tkorr.]     Indincnniinali-ly  iiM'tl  ftir  'I'rniaii  Khurt*. 

3C6.]  AULIS.  A  mariiime  tuwii  uf  llirotiii.  (ip|KiMti>  ChalciN  in  Kubii'a  (now  A]eK<tI  ^ 
Vatha),  where  the  combined  fwrcra  of  the  Greek  a  a»M'nihlrd  previoualy  to  their  niioili- 
turn  agpinat  Troy  (tee  Agarocranun).  After  the  aacritici*,  I  1m;  wind  clia2i{;ril,  imd  llv 
Icet  aet  aad  from  Aulis  for  tlie  Trojan  coaat. 

S97.—7Vprip*el.1     Cbalcaa. 

AH, — UeUm'$  srees.]  If  the  treia  ri'ffr  lo  lleUn,  ilie  ex|>rcMiun  impiits  (what  n 
caitiadictory  to  general  history-)  tlMi  «iie  Ifft  S|iart-'i  uiiwilhii^ly.  If  ih«  u-ftcs  n*fer  !•> 
the  Orecicaa,  it  implies  the  «wifty  uf  »utl'crill^  Mud  iuii>,  Hhuh  ihrv  umltrr'^vfnt  in  1  tin 
caosc  of  Ueo«*laua. 

•MO^^TAc  king,]    .\g<iraemu(in. 
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4ttl.]  IDOIIENEUS.  Son  of  DeuoJioB,  king  of  Crate:  he  aeoomiMBied  tb«  GfeeiEi» 
with  ninety  shipe,  to  the  Trojni  war,  tad  thera  dietinffiiished  himeelf  bj  hie  vtloarw  It 
is  xekted  by  eome,  that  in  oonieqiienoe  of  a  ftm  he  had  made  to  Neptune,  to  aaciifioe  to 
him,  iboiiid  he  retnxn  to  Cieto,  the  fint  liring  creature  be  beheld,  he  wai  driven  to  the 
dieadfol  necevity  of  lacrificing  his  eon,  who  was  the  fint  penMiL  that  net  him  <m 
Us  leacfaing  his  ooontry.  The  same  fiction  adds  (and  Virgil  aUodes  to  it,  JEti,  hi.  16§. 
zL  408.),  that  his  Cretan  sabjecta,  struck  with  horror  at  the  act,  obliged  hhn  to  qnitUe 
Aimhiione ;  that  he  fied  to  the  Heeperian  (Italian)  shores ;  and  that  be  then  took  pee- 
eession  of  the  coontry  of  the  Salenlini,  termed  Salentina.  (See  Mm.  m.  §14.)  Diodora*^ 
however,  is  silent  on  this  tow  of  Idomeneos ;  and  describes  him,  on  the  eoatmy,  as 
feturaing  triompbantly  to  his  cooatry,  after  the  terminadon  of  the  siege,  and  as  reoeiving 
difine  hononrs  firom  hit  subjects  after  death.    (See  note  to  II.  xiii.  ITS.) 

483.— Vyiens' esN.]  Diomed  or  1>dides. 

48S.]  AJAX  THE  LESS.  The  leader  of  the  Locrian  troops.  He  wm  son  of 
OileoB^  king  of  Lociis,  and  was  on  this  accomt  called  OruiAN  and  Locnr av.  The  tern 
NAnyciAivwae  also  applied  to  him,  ftom  the  Locrian  town  Neryde.  Hewasaomamcd 
the  Less,  to  dittiagoirii  him  firom  the  elder  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon ;  and  being  of  the 
anmbeir  of  Helen's  suiton,  he  engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  among  the  meet  vafiant 
of  the  Greeks.  Homer  describes  him  as  particnlariy  dexteroos  in  the  nse  of  the  lance, 
pnd  as  remarkable  fat  his  bmtaHty  and  cruelty.  On  the  night  of  the  captoie  of  Troy,  he 
punned  Cassandra,  the  dsvghter  of  Priam,  to  the  temple  of  Biinerta,  whither  she  had 
ied  lor  security.  The  goddess  was  so  incensed  at  this  proftmation,  that  she  obtained  from 
Japiter  and  Neptane  the  power  to  raise  ar  storm  doring  the  progrese  of  hia  voyage  back  to 
Oieeee.  On  the  destraction  of  his  ship,  he  swam  to  a  rock ;  bat  owing  to  hie  arroganee 
in  boasting  that  he  could  there  secure  himself  against  the  Toigeance  of  the  gods,  Neptune 
fltnsek  the  rock*  with  his  trident,  and  precipitated  Ajaz  into  the  sca^  Vhgil  (Mn.  i. 
6i-*69.)  describes  the  event  as  having  occmred  without  tbd  faterrentioa  of  Neptone. 

488.]  AJAX  TELAMON.    (See  Ajax,  H.  i.  177.) 

486.]  MENELAUS.  The  leader  of  the  Spartan  troope,  brother  of  Agimemnon,  and 
son,  according  to  some,  of  Atreus.  (See  Atreas.)  Aftor  the  mqrder  of  that  roonaich  by 
.£gisthus,  Thyestes,  his  brother,  ascended  the  throne,  and  baidshed  Agamemnon  and 
Menelans.  These  princes  found  an  asylum,  first  with  Polypbides,  king  of  Sicyon,  and 
then  with  (Enens,  king  of  Calydon.  From  the  latter  court  they  proceeded  to  Sparta, 
where  Menelans  became  the  successful  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Helen ;  and,  at  the 
death  of  hb  father-in-kw,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.  That  part  of  the  history  of 
Menekus  connected  with  the  departure  of  Helen  from  his  domfaiione,  his  conduct  during 
the  war,  and  his  adventures  after  the  siege,  are  comprehended  in  the  artidea  Tray, 
Priam,  Helen,  Paris,  and  Proteoa,  Menelans,  whose  character  is  not  represented  in  • 
very  favonnble  light,  either  by  Herodotos  or  the  Greek  dmmatic  writers,  is  said  to  haw 
died  at  Sparte,  which  he  did  not  reach  tiU  eight  yean  after  the  termination  of  the  war. 
(See  Od«  iv.  for  fsrther  history  of  Menelans.) 

Hesychiui  affirms  that  Menelaus,  on  his  return  to  his  dominions,  dedicated  a  temple  to 
PmAziDics  (who  wae  represented  by  a  bead),  and  her  two  daugbten,  Hovonob  er 
CoMcouDiA  (Cencerri),  and  Aubtb  or  VinTus  (Firlnf).  Under  the  title  of  the  firemf 
these  divinitjes,  Praxioicb  was  considered  by  the  andents  as  the  godden  of  modesmtios, 
temperance,  and  discretion,  and  was  sometimes  confounded  with  Minerva. 

CowconDiA,  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same  as  Peace  (see  Themis),  was  held  ia 
particular  venenlioin  by  the  Romans,  and  was  npreaented  either  crowned  with  fiowen, 
her  hands  being  joined,  or  holding  in  one  hand  two  cornucopisB  inteitwined,  and  in  the 
other  a  bundle  of  rods,  or  a  pomegranate;  as  sitting,  with  a  paten  in  the  right,  and 
a  cornucopia  m  the  left  hand ;  ss  seated  on  a  throne,  with  a  bow  in  one  band  and  a 
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widi  I— ifMitw,  koiabf  Um  htmiU  of  m^ 
milKi,  wick  a  at  at  h«  fscC  withui  Um  pawt  af 
•  dog;  ov  with  h»  >Md>  jniawl,  holdmg  aithar  a  cadacwt  or  a  ■UiiMy  wtmpam,  huam% 
the  prow  ai  a  ihtp^  Concovdia,  vkoa  itowtaatiaf  citWr  coaeoid  Wtnaon  Cao 
^lagontof  or  aHtenUc  coaeord  bctwoea  tbteo  brothcia,  ia  lopniMUd  la  Iho 
s»  ^t«o  ljioi»  md  ia  tka  lanv  by  a  Gorjon  with  thm &««•«  koUkg  in  ibm 
a  opHVv  a  amyttOt  lad  a  aaiofd*  md  miiBg  iba  ibno  ochoia  ofiOB  a  ridald* 

VjBTir*,  alM  a  iktma/iy  a  lagli  npiia  aannf  tho  Rommmm,  waa  rtprtoMiad  oMmt  m  m 

mill  a  ■BfOBi  aad  di|aiiiid  aoprct,  watrd  am  aaaiblt  cvka^ 

aa  olavalad  apoa  cloada,  Willi  ottB  haadapiB 

by  tho  Bcopira  whirii  riw  iMdda.  tho  pawor  of  Mr 

wMi  laod.  holding  a  akiold  ia  OM  lud  aad 

il  ma  near  Imt,  oo  which  aro  waprndtd  aovoial 

HoMvlea,  whoa  iattndod  la  donolo  valoor ;  ao  a 

an  am  plaead  on  a  pyranrid,  when  dwioHng  tho  ■jmbol  of  VIrvoo  in 

ao  an  old  hmb  with  a  long  board,  leaaing  apoa  a  dob,  aad 

with  tho  akin  of  a  lion. 

rirgin.]  hfinefra. 

m»]  iEGIS.  Tha  ihkhi  which  jB|»ler  garo  to  Mhiorva.  It  waa  ao  called  bocoBM  h 
wai  cMiiuad  with  Iha  iUb of  a  goat,  tho  Baao  boiag  derivod  fronia Greok  word  agaiffing 
IMfaaUn.  Th*  agia  of  Japilnr  wm  oovorod  with  that  of  the  goat  ABalthea.  8«bao- 
famUj  %a  tha  victaiy  of  Minoiia  over  .£gir  (a  fiio-brcalhing  ■oniiat ,  the  piodaction 
of  Tom),  tta  woid  agia  waa  ciehieaTei  j  applM  to  tho  diiold  of  that  goddoM.  In 
thacaatmotitwBa^hahoodof  thoGorgOB  MedBM,  and  roBnditweio  lepreieBtod  Tenor, 
Coidaatifla.  Vorca»  War,  kc  (floo  Gorgoa.) 

**  If — w  dooo  not  iwywiady  caU  if  a  ahield  ia  thio  place,  hot  it  ia  pfaan  froaa  toveral 
odMT  pMB^na  that  it  WW  aa.  In  tho  f  fth  Iliad  010—917.  thb  wgia  U  deKtibed  with  a 
■hlunitj  that  ia  inanproiahle.  The  figure  of  the  Gorgoa *•  head  upon  it  i*  there  epecified, 
aUch  will  joalif  J  tha  BMaliaB  of  the  eerpenU  in  tlie  traaalatioa  hero :  the  venco  are 
NMrkahlj  aoaoaone  in  tho  orighnd."  P. 
Tbie  ia  not  tho  work  of  VnlcBBf  alloded  to  in  ^n.  viii.  ftTft. 
Ml*)  ASlUft.    A  plain  near  the  river  Cayiter,  to  called  from  ifnar,  an  ancient 

TUi  jMiHi  ia  indtaiad  iEa.  viL 06S. 
MS.]  CAYffTBR.    A  phna  and  river  of  A  mo  Minor  (aow  Kitcheck  Meiader).  which 
in  Lfdia,  aad  Mb  iaio  tha  .£geaa  lea  aear  Epbeeot.  It  haa  been  celebrmted  bj  Uie 
poeta  for  tha  amna  that  ftaqaeated  ita  banka. 

S47.]  flCAMANDElL  (See  al«>  II.  zzi.  1.  6cc.)  A  celebrated  river  of  Troas  (now 
Maadnr)^  anal  of  Monnt  Ida.  After  receiving  the  8inioia  in  iu  coarie,  it  fUlt  into  the  .Ir'gean 
aea  baloir  fljgaa»^  and  towards  ita  month  was  very  niuddj.  It  waa  alto  called  Xanthti, 
(8oa  n.  az.  I0I.)  The  god  of  the  rirer,  which  derived  itt  name  from  Scamander.  tha 
aoa  of  Caijhai  (aoa  of  Cybek  and  lauon),  had  a  temple  in  which  lacrificea  were  offered 

to  hiMm 

MO.]  NEPTUNE.  8on  of  SaCnm  aad  Ope,  aad  brother  to  Jupiter,  Plato,  nd  Jono. 
Japitarv  ia  the  divirian  of  tho  east  empire  of  the  Titani ,  aaugned  to  him  the  dominion  of 
the  aoa  lad  of  all  lieort  and  fbnataini.  He  wat  accordingl j  deaomlnated  god  of  the 
an.  Tha  poali  hnea  gvran  tha  nanw  of  Neptnno  to  moot  of  tho  princet  of  antiqailj,  who 
tha  aaa  to  make  tettleatents  in  ttiffereat  conatiiei,  or  rendered  themaelvee 
by  naval  victories,  or  bj  aaj  commercial  exploita ;  hence  the  variety  of 
altribotod  to  Neptone.  Ampbitrite  was  the  acknowledged  wife  of  the  god  of 
tho  aaa,  aad  mother  of  Triton,  one  of  the  sea  deities :  among  his  other  wives  and 
tha  fDUowmg  are  enumeraied ;  via.  Agamede  (sec  Agamedc).  daughter  of 
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.Aogiai  (mottor  of  Actor  and  Dictyt);  Aldope,  daughter  of  Man  and  Aglaiirai(i 
AglauroSf  Od.  v.  260.) ,  Alcyone,  one  oC  the  Atlantides  (motber  of  AnthetiSy  Afofhsaay 
and  Hjperetet) ;  Alope,  dangUter  of  Ceicyon,  king  of  Eletuis  (mother  of  Hippot^ioon)  ; 
Amymone,  daoghter  of  Danaua,  the  only  one  of  the  fifty  Danaidei  who,  becaose  the  city  of 
Argoa  had,  through  her  activity,  been  sapplied  with  water  daring  a  droogbt,  waa 
exempted  from  the  poniahment  i^Jicted  apaa  her  aiatera  (see  Danaidea)  (roother  of 
Naupliut,  king  of  £uboBa) ;  Ame,  daoghter  of  JEclu;  king  of  the  winda  (mother  of 
BoBotua  and  JEoluh  fint  king  of  the  iEolian  lalandt),  whom  he  courted  under  the 
^embhmce  of  a  bull ;  Aacra  (mother  of  (Eodoa) ;  AttypaUea,  daughter  of  Fhcenix,  king 
id  Arcadia  (mother  of  Anceua  and  the  Argonaut  Ergioua) ;  Bisalpia,  Biaaltii ,  or  TJ^eophanOy 
m  nymph  of  great  beauty,  who  waa  carried  qff  by  Neptone  to  the  iiland  of  Crumiaaa,  and 
being  thither  punued  by  her  adniirera,  Neptone,  to  deceive  them,  changed  the.  nymph 
into  a  ewe«  himaelf  into  a  ram,  and  the  ialanderB  into  aheep, — the  famous  ram  with  the 
golden  fleece (aee  Phryxua),  proceeding  from  hia  union  with  Biaalpia ;  Calchinia,  daughter 
.of  Leucippiu ;  Canace,  daughter  of  .£olu8  (mother  of  Epopeos,  and,  according  to  aona, 
of  Nereua) ;  Cegluaa  (mother  of  Asopua,  who  was  fatlicr  of  ^Bgioa,  Ismene,  and  Salamia); 
Celeno,  one  of  the  Pleiades  (motber  of  Lycus,  king  of  the  Mariandyniana  (see  Megara. 
Od.  xi.  827.)  and  Nycteus)  ;  Ceressa  (mother  of  Bysas) ;  Ghrysogenia  (mother  of 
Chryses,  king  of  Orchomenos);  the  nymph  Cleodora  (mother  of  Famasnis)  (tee 
Parnassus) ;  Ergea  (mother  of  Celaeno);  Europa,  daughter  of  Tityus  (mother  of  the 
Argonaut  Euphemus) ;  Ceres  (see  Arion) ;  Eurydice,  daoghter  of  Endymion  and  Asterodia 
(mother  of  Eleus,  king  of  Elis) ;  the  nymph  Euryte  (mother  of  Ualia,  a  siater  of  the 
Telchinea  of  Rhodes,  and  Halirrhotius)  (see  Man);  Iphiroedia  (the  mother  of  the 
AloideSy  whom  he  courted  under  the  semblance  of  the  river  Enipeus) ,  Lcis,  daoghter  of 
Orus,  king  of  Trcezene  (mother  of  Althepui)  (see  Trcexene) ; .  Libya,  daughter  of  Epaphus, 
son  of  Jove  (mother  of  Agenor,  Belus,  Buairis,  and  Lelex) ;  Medusa,  the  Gorgon,  whom 
he  courted  under  the  semblance  of  a  bird ;  Melanippe,  a  daughter  of  .£olus ;  Melantho^ 
the  daughter  of  Proteus,  whom  he  courted  under  the  lemblsnce  of  a  dolphin ;  Metra, 
daughter  of  Ereaichthon  ;  a  Mereid  (mother  of  the  Cycnua,  who  so  distinguished  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  Trojans  by  his  valour,  at  the  first  landing  of  the  Greeka^  aato  have  beea 
said  to  be  invulnerable  ;  the  same  tradition  adding,  that  Achillea  smothered  him,  and  that 
Cycnus  waa  changed  into  a  swan,  while  the  Grecian  hero  was  in  the  act  of  stripping  him 
of  his  armour)  -,  Pboeoice  (mother,  according  to  some,  of  Proteus) ;  Pirene,  daughter  of 
the  Achelous  (mother  of  Lecliea) ;  Salamis  (mother  of  Cenchreus  or.Cychreus,  also  called 
Ophis);  the  nymph  Syma  (mother  of  Chthonius) ;  Themisto  (mother  of  Leuconoe); 
Thesea  or  Thoossa  (see  Thoossa)  (mother  of  Phorcos,  and  the  Cyclopa  Polypbeflnis) ; 
Tyro  (the  mother  ofPelias  and  Neleos),  whom  he  courted  under  the  semblance  of  the  liver 
Enipeus.  Neptune  was  also  father  of  £thusa,  Alibion,  Amphimaros,  Angelus,  Aaplcdon 
(see  Aspledon,  U.  ii.  610.),  Beergios,  Byaenus,  Cromus,  Dercy nnus,  Dynhachius,Lotis  or 
Lotos,  who,  to  be  secured  firom  the  importunities  of  Priapos,  was  changed  by  the  goda 
into  the  tree  of  that  name  (see  Lotos),  Melaa,  Messapos  (aee  Measapua),  Pontus,  Bhoda, 
the  daoghter  of  Venus,  Sarpedon,  Terambos,  &c. 

He  waa  unaocceasful  in  a  contention  with  Minerva  (aee  Minerva),  respecting  the  name 
to  be  given  to  the  city  of  Athens  ;  nor  was  he  more  fortunate  in  a  dispute  with  Juno  on 
the  subject  of  the  superintendence  over  Argolis,  the  liver  Inachus  being  the  arbiter.  In 
the  question,  however,  of  the  possession  of  Corinth,  which  arose  between  him  and  Apollo, 
he  so  far  triumphed,  as  that  the  protection  of  the  isthmus  was  adjudged  to  him^  and  that 
of  the  promontory  to  his  opponenL  (For  the  fable  relative  to  bis  building  the  walla  of 
Troy,  see  Apollo.)  Neptune  was  among  the  gods  most  universally  worshipped  by  the 
ancients.  He  was  tlie  prindiNj  deity  of  the  Libyans ;  had  several  altars  in  Greece  and 
Italy;  and  was  particularly  held  sacred  in  all  maritime  places.    Among  the  Greeka,  the 
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bmnAii  Gamvb  («•  CoUi)  were  celeHmU^  in  hit  bonov;  mmI  mbmik  the  Uoimbii, 
d»Co!«»UAi.iA,  wfakb  weiv  fettiTalii  Mcfed  Co  Cnvsvn,  the  god  of  comcib.  In  thete 
pmea  Neplune  wm  iavokfd  apder  the  name  of  Hipfius,  it  beiof  caitomvjr  lo  WmA  tbroogh 
tke  streets,  at  these  periods,  Aersfj  crowned  with  gsrlaiuls.  In  the  teiople  dedicated  to  him 
hf  the  AtliDtides,  he  was  repreiented  on  a  car,  holding  the  reini  of  four  winged  hofset  in 
one  band,  and  a  trideot  in  the  other ;  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  his  itatue,  ten  fret  and  a 
haKin  height,  was  of  brass.  He  b  toaaetimes  Mated  hi  a  chariot  ronatracted  of  a  ihell, 
drawn  hj  sen-hotws  or  dolphiu  ;  or,  on  more  modem  coias,  be  b  «ren  placing  hb  right 
fret  OB  a  globe ;  or  seated  cm  a  tranqail  sea,  with  two  dolphins  iwimming  on  its 
ivfroe,  sad  having  near  him  the  prow  of  a  ship  filled  with  grain  or  pearb,  as  illafltralive  of 
farfanale  nTigatSons ;  or  aeaied  on  an  agitated  tea,  the  trident  plsced  hefcre  him,  and 
n  nnmBiiom  bird  with  a  lerpeat**  head,  winp  without  feathert,  like  those  of  a  bat,  which 
aypems  to  he  cndcanroariag  to  frll  on  him,  while  Neptune  remains  unmored,  to  denote  his 
triumphing  over  tempesti  and  lea-aioastera.  Homer  gives  a  nwgnificent  description  of  th« 
pabce  of  tUs  god,  of  his  chariot,  and  of  hu  progrem  orer  the  turface  of  the  deep  (II.  ziK. 
14 — S7.}  (See  also  JEju  t.  1060—1061.)  Among  antmsb,  bulb  and  hones  were  par- 
tinilBifj  sncicd  to  him ;  amd  among  flowers,  the  poppj,  the  name  of  which  was  smong  tlie 
Dorians  mncan,  and  was  derived  from  an  Egyptian  word  or  symbol  signifying 
Neptnne  was  tatelarj  deity  of  the  month  February. 

The  moat  coasmon  appellations  of  Neptone  are  the  folbwing : — 

JEoMvt,  horn  the  town  JEgm, 

Albzicacvs,  Gr.  Mkomr,  a  name  under  which  he  wmsiuToked  by  the  tonay-fishers, 
in  order  that  tbeb  nets  might  be  preserred  from  the  sword-fish  that  cut  them,  and  from 
the  ddlpluBs  that  came  to  the  succour  of  the  tunny- fish. 

AsPKALio!!,  Gr.  BMintammy  the  earth  on  lls/nrN</alisaf. 

Amy.    Some  rfwisiWer  that  he  was  worshipped  umlrr  this  title  by  the  ScandinaTisns. 

ComvB,  Lnt.  from  hb  presiding  over  (cenri/iaM,  council)  counciU. 

DAMjrvs.  Cr.  ndmf^,  mbdmimg, 

Damatiles,  Gr.  one  of  hb  names  at  Sparta,  eiprcssiTe  of  his  saMma/f  wind*  and 


'"•'    }    Gt,  tmrik'tkaker. 

ITHOX,  ' 


HwansiGJ 
£yo«icaTHO!c, 
EpopTia,  Gr.  ererlesfa'air ;  his  nsme  at  Megalopolis. 
Gaiochvs,  Gr.  emrik- holder ;  his  name  at  Therapnr,  in  Iju-onia. 
Gssfisirs,  Gr.  pertaining  to  6rrlA.  as  father  of  the  i4>a. 

HiLicoNiisi,  the  name  nndcr  which  ho  was  worihipiN-il  sC  HcUcr,  in  Ai  liai.i.     Tlie 
carij  Ionian  coloaiits  conveyed  with  them  into  Asia  thr  wor«lii|i  nf  tliiit  ^^1. 
HrpPABrnus, -^   Gr.  nUing  or  fuidhf  korMea;  hv  haviii|;   raiscnl  a  horse  from  tho 
HipPioBTES,   >  earth  in  hb  contest  with  Minerva  rtff|>ociinp  tht*  pvin^;  a  name  to 
Hfppivs,         y    Athens. 
HippoDnoMCS,  Gr.  Asrar  mcfr ;  the  name  under  which  hr   was  worshipped   in  the 


HippOKfrnirs,  Gr.  Urd  ^fkmnf  (see  llipparchus,  above V 
IsTHMiufl,  from  the  htkmma  of  Corinth. 
Last  AS,  Gr.  companion  of  the  people  ;  his  name  at  Olympia. 
NisYnni's,  from  NinpuM^  an  island  in  llie  if-*.gi*an  s<>a. 
KocBA,  his  name  among  the  Goths,  Getm,  bcc. 

HTMpHscaTEs,  Gr.  Umder  of  the  Nympkg ;  a  name  assigned  lo  him  l>v  Hesiod  and 
Pindm. 
OjicnaiTius,  from  the  town  OneheMttu  in  Btrotia. 
Pblacic  s,  Gt.  Itfrayiag'  fe  the  are. 
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PHYTALMivSyGr./n'iJIiMr;  his  uine  at  Tneieiie;  Neptunt  hansf  beeo  iiiiotal 
under  that  mune  hj  the  TrQeaeniana  at  a  time  when  he  bad  detlzoyed  the  fraitt  of  tkeir 
oountiy  bj  aa  inuadatioii. 
Fo8EiiM>N,  hit  general  same  among  the  Gieeki. 

PaocBitTiuty    )  Or.  Neptune  had  diapnted  with  Juno  the  pomeirion  of  the  conatrj 
PnoftBLTSTiuft,  i  of  Argoa:   in    order  to  revenge  himaelf   on  Jupiter,  who  had 
adjudged  the  territory  to  the  goddesi,  he  inundated  the  whole  country ;  hot,  at  the  mp- 
plication  of  Juno,  he  caueed  the  water  tuddeuUf  toJUm  back. 
Salsipotbns,  Lat.  g9veming  iht  $etu 
Satvrvivb,  from  his  father  iSohini. 

Stabilitob,  Lat.  hia  name  among  the  Roman*.    It  wat  of  the  tame  import  aa  the 
iuiphalion  of  the  Oreeka. 

Tanabius,  from  Tanmnu  (mom  MatqMui),  a  promontory  of  Laoooia,  npo«  which  waa 
a  temple  aacred  to  him. 

Taurbus,     1   Gr.  a  name  aaaigned  to  him»  ai  well  aa  to  Ocean,  by  Eoripidei,  in 
.  TAunicBFSy  i  reference  to  the  roaring  of  hia  waTei. 
.  TnAMiM AtADsa,  hia  name,  accordtng  to  Herodotui,  among  the  Scythians. 
TzAB  MontBOY,  hia  name  among  the  Sdavoniana. 
VsovBy  hia  name,  according  to  Sanchoniathon,  among  the  Fhoeniciana. 
Among  the  epitheta  applied  by  Homer  to  Neptune,  are : — 
Minuirek  of  the  mm,  II.  i.  610. 
He  ihMt  akakee  the  eeUd  etarth,  ib.  ff25. 
He  wkoee  irideni  ehakee  ike  etrih,  Yii.  ff99. 
Hoary  mtmareh  of  the  deep,  ih.  641* 
God  qf  Ocean,  ib.  644. 
Mbder  ef  ike  eeae  pt^eemd,  is.  St9. 
Tke  Une  momareh  ^  the  wat'ry  mam,  zi.  807. 
TV  immorial  god,  xiii.  81. 
Gfcel  nder  qfike  axwre  round,  ib.  ffS. 
Tkefatker  nfikefloodSf  ib.68. 
Tke  eea'e  aiem  ruler,  xiv,  46S. 
He  whoee  trident  rawya  tke  wat'ry  reign,  xx.  10. 
He  wkoee  azure  round  girte  tke  vatt  globe,  ib.  4S. 
Oceon'a  koary  eire,  xxi.  648. 
Monarek  qf  tke  flood,  Od.  iii.  7. 
Ocesn'a  king,  ib.  68. 

[See  further  remarka  on  thii  deity  under  article  Sgypt.] 
57S.— /mMerlai  «•■<.]  The  Mumb.    (See  Muaes.) 
682« — DoMgkierB  ef  Jove^l  Muaea. 

"  The  catalogne  begint  in  thb  place,  which  I  forbear  to  treat  of  at  picaent  -,  only  I  anat 
acknowledge  here  that  the  tzanalation  hai  not  been  exactly  punctoal  to  the  order  in  which 
Homer  places  his  towns.  However,  it  has  not  trespassed  against  geography  ;  the  tmaa- 
poaitions  I  mention  being  no  other  than  such  minute  <»es,  aa  Straho  confeaaea  the  nathor 
himaelf  is  not  free  from."    P. 

686.]  BGBOTIA.  Thia  country,  which  aobaeqnetly  foimed  one  of  the  aefoo  pro- 
vincea  of  Grecia  Pkopria,  and  is  now  compiehended  in  LiTadia,  has  been  weeamaMlj 
called  Aema  and  Meeeapia,  from  Aon  and  Meeaajme,  aona  of  Neptnne ;  Hyuik,  tnm 
king  Hyaf ;  Qgffta,  from  king  Ogygee;  Cadmeie,  from  Cadteme;  and  deiiTed  the 
of  Bofeita  from  Bofodis,  the  aon  of  Neptune  ;  or  from  the  oz  which  ia  aaU  to 
directed  Cadnms  to  the  place  where  he  built  the  capital  of  hia  new  kingdom,  albrwaids 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Thebea.    ItiswofthyofraMfkthatHoBer»in 
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focM|  aaiMM  BO  lew  than  tUrty  dlici  of  BaolU,  ■  ■■  hbcr  Cv  exce«diii| 

c«M  tkoM  of  tte  M jNMHM  diNnnau. 
M7.]  PENELICS.    A  BoboCiib  lente,  mmdtd  bj  Poljifaauu  (IK  ivU.  «79.) 
M7.]  LEm-g.    A  B«wtiaB  I0a4rr,  avad  ftoB  dMth  by  IdoncMu*. 
S87.]  PROTUOENOR.    A  BooCun  iMkr,  mm  of  Aftilyau.  kilM  by  "  'j"  -    i 

(II.  zir.  iS7.) 
i8&]  AfiCESILAUB.    A  Bmcim  iMdv,  kOlad  by  Hector   (H.  tw.  tit.) 
M8LJ  CVOKiVS.    A  BMCin  iMdrr,  Ulled  by  Afmor  (11.  zv.  S8S.) 
S9L]  ETEON,  nbaqwotly  caliad  Scarpbe,  a  lowa  of  BodoCu,  on  tho  Aiopw,  at 

BioMd  altrr  Eteoaeof,  m  diVccodiBC  uf  Bsociu. 
891.]  HYRIE.    A  eooairy  of  BobuCiB,  mm  Aolat,  viib  a  lalio,  ri^or,  aod  Umi  of  tbe 


Mi.)  8CH(EN0Sk  a  vOtag*  mw  Thcbtt .  oo  aUlcd  from  8ch«eac«s.  ibe  mo  of 
Afhuamh  fiMber  of  Atokota. 

MS.]  SCUOLOS.    A  tovB  »t  tbe  IboC  of  Moont  Cithvioa. 

MS.]  0]L£A.  Tbo  atnatioo  of  Greft  ii  uacertafai:  tome  ggogiapbcio.  iodocrd 
pobofii  by  tbe  luailaiity  of  tbe  nemee,  beve  ■■ppoied  it  to  be  wbat  «u  efieniudi 
Tnagn.  Tbe  latter,  wbidi  «mt  Mcied  to  Bf ercvy.  derived  iu  budc  Itob  TuMfra,  ibe 
dugbier  of  £elas  or  of  Aeopoi,eDdwmt  celebrated  for  tbe  tcaiple  of  tbe  dirinity  Eenottoo, 
tbe  cntraace  of  wbicb  «at  prubibhed  to  woiaeo. 

MS.]  MYC ALE8SI A, or  MYCAKESSrS.  u  inluid towa  of  Birotia,  whicb  derirvd  its 
BUiefrom  Mycale,m  Caria,  and  wm  celebrated  fvr  a  trmple  of  Ceree  andof  Mycaieaa  Juvo^ 

Mt.]  PETEON.    A  tovn  of  Bcrotia,  between  Thebci  and  Antbedua. 

894-1  ll-ESLON.    A  ttfwa  of  Bootia,  near  Heleon  and  Hyle. 

•9S.]  HARM  A.  A  town  of  Bttotia,  in  the  Tanagnpan  district,  to  called  from  a  Greek 
word  dgnifjimg  ekmritt,  tbe  propbet  Ampbiaraun  having  been  tlicre  twallowed  op,  to* 
(ecber  with  hit  boraee  ad  dmrioi. 

895. — ApoUm'M  fnfket.]    Amplaaraiu.    (See  Ampliiarauft.) 

896.]  HELEON.    ^ 

596.]  HYLE.  i  Toems  of  Ikeotia. 

897.]  MEDEOX.  J 

89V.]  OCALEA.    A  towa  of  Bocotia,  between  lUliartus  and  Alalcomrm*.  near  a  rivet 

598.]  HALIARTUS.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  PermeaMia,  to  called  frum  IMiariua, 
the  too  of  TUcnander,  and  grandtoa  of  Sisyphus. 

599.]  THESPIA  (nov  Neacorio).  A  town  of  Bcwtia.attbr  foot  of  Mount  llrlicon, 
wbkfa  derived  ita nOBM  from  Tbeepiua,  tbe  ton  of  Krectheun.  and  wan  Mrrrd  to  Ap(«ll(i, 
Capid,  Heiades,  and  the  Muaea.  The  Tbeapiana  alio  wonhippiNl  a  yinitli,  named 
OoosCimtoey  to  wboee  boooor  they  erected  a  itatue,  nndrr  the  nam«*  of  .lfi|iiior  Soter,  in 
of  Ida  having*  at  the  eiprnte  of  hie  own  lifr,  driiwered  tbrir  c  ity  from  the 
of  a  aerpeaty  by  which  it  waa  infeated,  and  to  « hoac  raiiariiy  a  youn|^  penoa 
•aaaaBaally  (by  lot)  sacrificed. 

•M.]  ONCHESTUS.  A  town  of  Bcratia,  in  the  dittrict  of  llaliartiM,  on  tlie  lake 
Copoisy  cidebialfd  lor  its  grove  and  temple  aacrcd  to  Neptnne,  h«*nre  called  ()ni-hc«iiui. 

Ml.]  COP<£.  A  town  of  B<Botia,  on  the  northern  pait  of  tlie  lake  Copais  (now  Li- 
aAa  LiMne).    Tbia  lake  produced  eets  of  an  enormuos  sixe.  which  the  B<rotians  need  in 


in.]  THISBE.    A  town  of  Boeotia,  under  Mount  Helicon,  not  far  from  Thenpia. 
iM.]  ERYTHR.'E.     A  town  of  Bceotia,  in  the  Plataan  dihtrict,  ncnr  Cithvron. 
601.]  GLISSA,  or  GLISSAS,a  town  of  Ikcotia,  celebratrd  for  a  battle  between  the 
E^igoai  mA  Tbebaaa.    It  waa  ia  rains  at  tbe  time  of  Pansanias. 

CL  Mm.  L 
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609.]  PLATJEA.  A  town  of  BomxU,  on  tha  Aiopui  (so  odlea  fipom  PltAmti  th^ 
daughter  of  the  river),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cithcnm,  celebrated  in  after-timee  for  the 
victoiy,  which  the  Gredast,  commanded  bj  the  Spartan  and  Athenian  generals,  F^asa- 
niai  and  Aristides,  obtained  over  the  Persians,  479  B»  C.  It  was  particolariy  sacred  to 
Jopiler  EleuthentUf  or  Liberator,  and  Diana. 

003.]  NISA,  NISSA,  NYSA,  or  ISSA.    A  town  of  Bceotia,  near  Anthedon. 

604.]  THEBE,  or  HYPPOTHEBJB.  This  Theb4  does  not  appear  to  be  the  celebrated 
Thebes  built  by  Cadmus  (see  Thebes,  IL  iv.  4S8.)>  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Ar- 
l^ves  in  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  but  some  smaller  town  built  near  its  mioa  by  such  llie- 
bans  as  had  snrriTed  the  destruction,  between  the  Ismenus  and  Asopns. 

60i.]  MYDE,  or  MIDEA.    A  town  of  Bcsotia,  on  the  lake  Copais. 

60S.]  EUTRESIS.    A  village  of  Thespia.  in  Boeotis,  sacred  to  Apollo. 

606.]  CORONE,  or  COROKEA.  A  town  of  Boeotis,  on  the  CephissoSy  celebrated  for 
a  Tictory  during  the  Corinthian  war  obtained  by  Agesilans,  king  of  Sparta,  over  the 
Athenian  forces,  304  B.  C.    It  was  sacred  to  Minerva. 

606.]  ARNE.  A  town  in  Bceotia,  so  called  from  Ame,  daughter  of  iEolus,  which, 
with  Myde  or  Midea,  were  subsequently  absorbed  in  the  lake  Copait.  According  !• 
some*  Chaeronea,  which  derived  its  name  from  Chicron,  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  Thero, 
daughter  of  Phylas  and  Deiphile,  daughter  of  Adrastut,  was  very  anciently  called  Aroe. 

607.]  ANTHEDON,  so  called  from  the  nymph  Anthedon,  was  a  maritime  town  of 
BcBOtia,  opposite  Euboea,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  the  sea  deity  Glaucus,  and  for 
the  temples  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres. 

010.]  ASPLEDON.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  which 
derived  its  name  from  Aspledon,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  the  nymph  Midea.  It  was  sub- 
sequently called  Eudeielos. 

611.]  ORCHOMENIAN  TOWN.  The  Orchoraenos  of  Bosotia,  in  which  were  the 
fountain  Acidalia,  and  a  temple  sscred  to  the  Graces :  the  latter  was  dedicated  to  their 
honour  by  Eteodes  (see  Graces),  and  was  enriched  by  so  many  splendid  offerings,  that 
Orchomenos  became  (see  II.  is.  499.)  a  city  proverbially  eminent  for  wealth  and  splen- 
dour.  Among  its  festivals  was  one  in  honour  of  Diana  Hymnia.  l*)ie  inhabitants  of 
Orchomenos  were  called  Minye,  from  Minyas,  their  first  king,  whose  birth  is  variously 
ascribed  to  Neptune  and  Tritogenia,  daughter  of  iEolas ;  to  Neptnne  and  Callirhue,  the 
daughter  of  Oceanus ;  and  to  Chiyses,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Chrysogenia,  daughter  o^ 
Halmas,  king  of  Orchomenos.    (See  Argo ;  and  MinysB,  under  Sicily.) 

MiNTAs.     I  He  was  father  of  Orchomenos  and  of  several  sons^;  and  had  also  three 

MiNBiDKs.  5  daughters,  Alcithoe,  Leucippe,  snd  Leuconoe  (the  two  last  are  called 
Iris  and  Clymene  by  Ovid),  who,  from  their  impiety  in  deriding  the  orgies  of  Bacchus^ 
%rere  visited  by  that  god  with  an  insurmountable  inclination  to  feed  upon  human  flesh. 
The  object  for  their  voracity  was  to  be  chosen  by  lot ;  tlie  victim  proved  to  be  Hippasos^ 
the  aon  of  Leucippe,  who  was  accordingly  devoured  by  the  three  ti»ters.  They  were 
dianged  into  bats ;  and  it  was  usual^  after  this  event,  for  the  high  priest  to  poraue,  with  a 
drawn  sword,  sll  the  women  that  had  been  present  at  any  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  Orcho* 
MtAian  temple.    (S«e  Ovid*s  Met  book  iv.) 

613.]  lAI^EN.  i  Losders  of  the  Orchomeniaas.   Their  origin  is  referred  to  £r« 

ASCALAPHUS.  i  ginu«,  king  of  OrclMmienos»  who  imposed  upon  the  Tliebans 
a  tzibnte,  from  which  Hercules  delivered  tliem.  Eiginua^the  son  of  Clymenus,  liad  aaon» 
Azeus,  who  was  the  fatlier  of  Actor.  Astyoche,  the  daughter  of  the  Isst-menlioned 
prince,  was  the  wife  of  Mars,  and  had  two  sons,  lalmenus  and  Ascalaphus,  mentioned  by 
Apollodorus  as  being  both  among  the  Argonauts  and  the  suitors  of  Helen.  Ascalaphas 
slain  by  Deiphubiis  (II.  ziii.  657.) 

614.]  Ain  YOCHE,  daughter  of  Actor,  son  of  Aaeus. 
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#]ib]  ACTOIL     (det  wU  abo«-c.  OlS.)     He  wm  aIm  callrd  A/inbt,  from  11%  ftrthiv 


6M.]  PHOCIANSb    Prople  of  PfaocU.    The  dintrict  of  Phocii  «u  remariaMr  for  iIm 

celebrated  novntaiiis  of  Gthcion.  Helicon,  and  Pwnmuui,  uid  fur  the  lownft  of  Pvtbia. 

Delphi,  DauJu,  aiid  Elalu;   but  it  is  witliout  objecu  of  hiilory  till  the  fieriud  of  the 

amered  trmr,  which  the  TbeiMns  and  Philip  of  MacvdoB  carried  on  agaioit  it,  in  lite  famrik 

cn/Vf  befoie  th^  Cliriatiaii  era,  for  pluidering  the  temple  at  ])p|pl.i.    Ueucmlion  ia 

Buppoaod  to  have  been  tbo  hing  of  tliat  part  of  the  cotiatrj  whirh  lie*  abuut  PamaMua,  aC 

the  OBie  that  Cecropa  fldoriahed  in  Attica.    Tlie  Hhociana  are  taiii  to  liaTr  drhrcd  thrir 

naiae  from  I'hocna,  the  ton  of  4uacua  and  Piamathc.     LHaaa  iraa  paiticulailj  wor- 

ihippcd  in  Phoda. 

eil.]  EPISTROPHUS.  }  Leaden  of  the  Photian  troopa  ;  x\wy  were  tons  of  Iphitoa, 

SCHEUIUS.  '      king  of  Phocii.  Sclirdiui,  who  had  bern  oiie  uf  the  luium 

of  Ifelea,  r«rigved  at  Panepvum,  or  Panopv  ;  he  «ai  killed  bj  llrctur  ( II.  a«ii.  SSS.) 

62a.]  CEPHISSVS.    A  nrer  which  ri>ea  at  IilaK>a.  in  PlMti*.  utid  diarhan^'<>ft  itM-lf  inia 
the  lake  Copaia  in  Bootia.     It  waa  lacrcd  to  Ampliiaraui  and  the  (jmrrs. 

NABCiiaira.]  The  atory  of  Narciaaui,  the  Mon  uf  Ccpliiiaui  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  often 
ocain  in  the  poola.  The  Thebaa  prophet  Tiieaiaa  had  foretold  that  hit  dralli  would  be  tho 
conseqaence  of  hit  beholdiag  hliueIC  Thia  prediction  waa  realised  w!ien,  in  looking  into 
the  Thespian  fountain  Narciaana,  he  perceived  his  ihaduw.and  pinrdaway  on  iisbAokt,  in 
admiration  of  his  own  figure.  The  infatuation  acci>nipani<'d  hiiu  c«i*u  to  tlie  infrmal 
iqponi,  wliere  the  reflection  of  hia  perwm  in  the  Styi  still  occupied  his  attrotiun.  l\j 
KHUC  h'u  fioe  ia  ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of  Nemesia  for  his  neglect  of  Ki  bo.  one  of  tlie 
nyiBpha  of  Juno,  who  waa  ao  aifecled  by  liis  ccntempt  that  the  witlidrrw  to  the  wowla, 
confining  kicr  habitation  to  ravea  and  rucks;  and  ultimately,  worn  out  by  giirf  and 
lamentation,  waa  redoced  to  atone,  but  allowed  to  retain  Iwr  voice.  Pauaaoiaa  relates 
that  A'arcisaoa  had  a  twiB-aiMer»  of  whom  he  waa  m  fond,  that,  when  ahe  died,  he  fre- 
queatlj  vi»itrd  the  fonnlain  Narcissus,  to  coDtrmplaie,  in  lii»  own  furio,  the  sfmbUnce  of 
kis  beloved  sister.  Anodter  tradition  statea,  tlut  hr  suppOMnJ  tiie  rrdection  of  hia  owa 
pcnon  to  be  that  of  the  nymph  of  the  fountain,  and  that  in  a  vain  attempt  to  reach  lier, 
he  was  precipitated  into  ita  waters,  liis  blood  being  cbau^ed  into  thr  flower  which  bean 
hia  naue  \  and  which,  from  hia  mi^fortuneM,  was  clierished  hy  thi*  infernal  divinities. 
(Sec  tra&sfonaation  of  Echo,  and  story  of  Narcissus,  Ovid's  Mtt.  b.  iv.) 
There  was  another  river  of  the  nanic  of  Ccphissus  in  Attica. 

6^]  PANOPEA,  PANOP.^,  or  PAN'Oi'XtM  ;  a  town  of  IM.ocis.  on  (he  Cephis- 
aoa.    (SecPaM>pe,  II.  ivii.  15&) 

624.]  C'HaYSA,  or  CRISSA  ;  a  town  very  near  Cm  ha,  in  Phoci*. 
625.]  AXEMORIA,  or  .ANEMOI.IA,  was  a  towu  built  on  an  iinincncc,  on  the  con« 
fines  of  Pbocia  and  Delphi. 

626.]  PYTHO.    The  ancient  name  of  Delphi  (now  Casiri),  a  ti.wn  of  I'hoiis,  cele- 

hnted  Cor  tlic  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo.     'J  he  period  oi'  ihe  o»tablisliuent  of  the  Del- 

phiaa  oracle  is  tctj  doubtful,  soiue  even  refening  its  sntiquity  to  tin-  ages  precedmg  the 

flood  of  Deucalion ;  while  the  fint  account  of  the  con»ult»^tion  of  the  oracle,  to  which 

Scraho  scema  to  have  attached  any  credit,  was  tliat  of  Homer,  who  mentions  a  ivuponso 

to  AgamemBon  before  the  Trojan  war.     Of  the  locality  of  Uic  oracle,  Strabit  sAi ii>i*  tlicte 

was,  on  the  ioutheni  side  of  Mount  Pamassua,  witli  n  l\\v  western  botdvr  of  Phocis, 

aponst  Locrifl,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea-|>ort  lowim  of  CriiiMi  and  Cinha,  a 

nainnl  amphitheatre  (formed  from  .the  niouiitain-crui(a),  dilficalt  of  ac«e<i»  ;  in  the  midst 

of  which,  a  deep  casern  dischsrged  from  a  narrow  oiitice  a  va|)Our  |)owerfully  sft'ecting 

the  bninof  those  who  caanc  within  iu  iuflncnre.     Whilevrr  luay  h^vc  been  the  date  of 

ixa  commaaoement,  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  authora  that,  for  ita  celobiity  and  duiation. 
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it  wifl  pTO*eminent.  It  does  not  appear  that  Apollo  was  the  ftnt  of  the  godi'  tliat  WM 
there  consulted  :  ^.^chylus,  in  his  tragedy  of  the  EnmenidcSy  enumerates  Terra,  Themia, 
and  Phoebe  (the  mother  of  Latona),  as  having  been  among  the  earliest  that  delirered 
piacles  at  Delpld,  and  Apo!io  as  socceediog  to  those  goddesses.  Ovid  only  particnlariaet 
Themis  ;  Pausanxas  mentions  Terra  and  Neptune  as  having  heen  prior  to  Themis.  8a- 
tarn  was,  by  some,  reckoned  among  the  divinities  there  consulted ;  and  the  accounts  of 
Diodoms  tend  to  prove  that  the  discovery  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  vapour  arismg 
irom  the  cavern,  was  made  by  a  goatherd,  whose  goats  having  been  thrown  into  singular 
convulsions  when  feeding  on  its  brink,  was  induced  to  investigate  the  cause,  and,  upon 
looking  into  the  cliasm,  be  himself  became  agitated  like  one  frantic.  These  i^parentlj 
supernatural  circumstances  were  communicated  through  the  neighbourhood ;  the  super- 
stitious ignorance  of  the  age  immediately  attributed  them  to  a  deity  residing  in  the 
place ;  and,  in  an  assembly  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  wliich  was  accordingly  con- 
vened, it  was  determined  that  to  one  person,  appointed  by  public  authority,  should  he 
confined  the  power  of  receiving  the  inspiration,  and  communicatiog  the  responses  of  the 
divinity ;  the  security  of  the  prophet  being  provided  for  hy  a  frame  placed  over  the 
chasm,  through  which  the  maddening  vapour  might  be  inhaled  without  risk.  The  sacred 
oflke  was  consigned  to  a  female,  who  was  to  be  of  low  origin,  but  of  unsullied  reputation 
and  habits ;  and  a  seat  was  prepared  for  her  over  the  opening,  resting  on  three  feet, 
thenoe  called  a  tripod  or  tripus.  llie  place  bore  the  name  of  Pytho,  either  from  the 
Python  of  Parnassus  having  been  there  killed  by  Apollo  (see  Pythius,  under  the  names 
of  Apollo),  or  from  the  serpent  having  been  the  original  deity  of  the  temple,  the  priestess 
of  which  was  indiscriminately  called  Pythonissa,  Phoebas,  Pythia,  Stemomantis,  and 
Pctraessa.  This  last  title  was  assigned  to  the  prophetess  by  Pindar,  in  consequence  of 
the  very  ancient  use,  among  the  Greeks,  of  the  term  Patros  for  the  sun,  and  Patra  for 
the  oracular  temples  of  the  drity.  The  importance  of  the  oracle  being  increased  by  this 
ittterCerence  of  public  authority,  a  regular  establishment  of  priests  and  sacrifices  became 
necessaty,  and  a  temple  wss  erected  over  the  cavern.  The  first  of  these  edifices  is 
described  as  having  been  merely  a  hot,  formed  of  branches  of  laurel ;  the  second,  as 
having  been  constructed  by  bees,  of  wai  and  feathers,  brought  by  Apollo  from  the  Hyper- 
boreans (to  whose  countiy  he  retired,  when  exiled  from  heaven)  ;  the  third,  as  having 
been  raised  of  brass  by  Vulcan ;  the  fourth,  of  stones,  by  Agamede  and  Trophonius ;  and 
the  fifth  (the  one  so  remarkable  for  its  treasures)  of  silver,  by  the  Amphictyons.  Tm 
order  to  furnish  a  revenue  for  the  priests,  it  wss  determined  that  offerings  should  be 
made  upon  consulting  the  oracle ;  the  succession  of  the  different  divinities  who  there 
uttered  responses,  being  accounted  for  by  supposing,  that  when  the  profits  arising  frtm 
the  prophetical  abilities  of  one  god  began  to  fail,  another  was  substituted.  Apollo,  a 
deity  of  great  reputation  in  the  islands,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  was  the  presiding  power  of 
the  Petrs,  or  temple.  Delphi,  which  was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  was  reported 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  world ;  and  miracles  were  invented  and  propagated,  confirmatoiy 
of  the  trutli  of  the  assertion.  This  dly,  from  peculiar  local  advantages,  esrly  became 
considerable;  and  the  fame  and  sanctity  of  the  oracle  subsequently  rendered  it  the 
deposit,  or  bank,  of  all  the  riches  of  Greece  ;  the  ancient  and  universal  custom  of  dedi* 
eating  the  tenths  of  many  things  to  the  gods,  fbrroing  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable 
wealth.  Nothing  of  public  or  private  moment  was  undertaken  in  that  country,  without 
first  consulting  the  oracle  of  Delphi ;  and,  as  the  names  of  those  who  made  mnsifioent 
sAerings,  whether  of  money  or  of  valuable  statues  or  ornaments,  were  always  registered, 
Canity  tended  powerfully  to  increase  the  number  of  votaries  to  the  god.  Even  in  the 
time  of  llomer,  the  riches  of  Delphi  seem  to  have  been  proverbial.  Such  was  the 
sanctity  in  which  this  place  was  generslly  lield,  that  when  the  Dorian  conquest  (the 
recovery  of  tlie  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclids]  drove  a  great  part  of  the  Greek  nation 
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■M  nile,  the  fogitirM.  upoB  icffviriag  new  gKtlcnmU  in  Ana.  MUbJialtcil  cWic  iMf 
•VB  BfttXHiftl  hank,  is  iailatmi  of  thst  of  ihmh  BBliTO  co«ntty,  r«conuBnulin|{  it  iv  iIm 
ynHecticm  of  Uie  mbc  dnTf.    This  gmc  ileporilary  wm  the  tmple  of  Apollo  IWuriidf* 
tt  BiiletuB,  in  loaii.  thai  pvt  of  \he  Aiiaiic  continent  colonitcd  by  the  Girrki,  tho 
^ncendnntB  of  loo.     The  tvtponaet  of  tlie  Delphinn  omclo  wera  gcnornlly  osprrMcd  ia 
Tcnn  ;   and,  eonpuvd  with  thote  relumed  at  other  places,  mm  so  penpiciiooa.  thai 
Apollo  was  not  oafraqaaBtly  coaanlied  at  Delphi  to  eiphun  thn  aniaera  which  had  been 
gyvcB  at  Dodona :   ita  vefacity,  in  the  evij  ages  of  iu  ettahKahment.  was  alto  anch 
caiehaled ;  hot  when  Greece  begaa  to  Iok  her  indqiCBdeBce,  means  were  fouwl  to  cor- 
rupt the  Pythia  :   thns  Demosthenes  eomplains  ihat,  in  liis  time,  "  the  »poke  as  PhiKp 
sf  Macedon  wonU  have  her."     To  this  cause  msy  perhsps  be  a:thUited.  in  a  ^reat 
aeasore,  tbo  dcclino  of  the  oracle ;  thongh  tl»e  dale  of  iu  final  extinctioo  cannot  be 
ascertained,  as  h  is  snppoved  to  have  freqnently  loit  iti  prophetic  p<i«rr  for  a  short 
period,  and  to  have  spin  recoiercd  it.     Lncian  reports  lhat  aniwers  wrre  given  in  his 
time,  and  the  emperor  Jalian  if  said  to  have  consulted  it.     I'lie  Kamrs  crliibrated  al 
Delphi,  tsrmed  Pythian,  aiv,  by  some,  soppo«ed  to  b«ve  been  first  inttituird  by  Apollo, 
n  commemomiiun  of  his  victory  over  the  srrpent  Python  ;   and  liy  othera.  to  have  otwed 
tMr  establishment  to  Agnmemnon,  Diomed,  or  Ampbirtyun.     'Iliey  were  crlrbrated 
«fcry  fifth  year  ;  and  the  reward  adjudged  to  the  victor  was  a  nrown  of  laorrl.    These 
pases  w<ere  held  in  soch  estimation,  iliat  Mversl  of  the  gvds  did  not  diidain  to  enrol 
tbemselves  among  the  combstaau. 

0M.]  DAULIS.     A  town  of  Pliocis,  on  the  Cephisius,  so  called  from  the  nyni]»li 
Danlia.     It  was  the  country  of  Trren».    (See  Od.  lii.  OO'i.) 

eM.*]  CYPAKISSCS.  )TowttB  of  Phocis,  on  tlie  CopliiMiis.     Cvpsrissus  is  the  same 

on.']  LIL^flA.  S     aa  Anticyra. 

630. — Lterimm  tfwminm.'}  These  are  the  Opuntian  and  Ejiirnrmitlian  l^crian«,  on 
the  fcufJeis  of  the  Earipui,  opposite  KuUra.  Tlie  Locrian  town  Oaolic  was  nut  known 
lo  Hooser. 

eil.— Oifens'  ootianf  om.]    Ajaz  the  Uss. 

6S1.]  O ILEUS.  Oileos,  one  of  the  Argonsuts,  wai  tin*  son  of  Otioedocus  and  Agria* 
some,  and  father  of  Ajaz  the  Less,  who  from  him  wa%  called  Oiiean  Ajax. 

ns.")  BESSA.    A  town  of  Locru,  to  called  from  bring  covered  with  ■hnibs. 

ttS.]  TURONUS,  or  THRONIUM  ;  a  town  of  Locrit,  mi  tlir  river  lioagiins,  near 
the  moonlnin  Cnemis.  There  was  another  Thronium  in  K|iiruii,  built  by  the  I^icriani  on 
their  return  fram  Troy. 

8U.3  CYNOS.  A  town  of  Locris,  opposite  Eub<ra,  re iebrated  as  the  naval  Ptaiion 
of  the  OpnntiaBS,  aad  the  residence  of  Deucalion. 

fiM.]  OPUS.  A  town  of  Locris,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Pairoclus,  ami  an  the 
capiraJ  of  his  finhcr  Mencrtint*  dominions. 

€16.]  CALUARUS.     A  town  of  Locris,  not  inhaliitt* d  at  tlie  timi*  of  i>fralHi. 

•16.]  8CARPHE,  SCARPH£A,  orSCAKPHIA.     A  town  in  the  northern  fiart  of 


617. J  AUGIA.     A  town  of  Locris. 

618.]  BOAGRIUS.  A  river  of  Locris,  flowing  by  Thronium,  into  the  bay  of  (F.ta ; 
ather  a  tonmat,  according  to  Strabu. 

119.]  TARPI1£.     A  town  of  Locris,  ubsequently  called  Pharygv. 

Ul.]  EUBCEA.  Tim  largest  ishmd  (Crete  excepted)  of  the  ^'.gean  sea  (now  callod 
Nspapont).  It  lies  along  the  coast  of  Locrii,  Ba*otia,  and  Attica,  and  i*  «opantcd  Frcmi 
the  miiB  laMd,  oppoaite  Anlis,  by  the  stmits  of  Kuripas.  It  was  very  anciently  known  by 
the  diffeim  nnnos  of  Bmm^  MmerU,  Pelaafia,  ikke,  Eihpim  (from  KIkips.  Hon  «.f  Ion), 
CWfeaMv,  AkmiU  or  ittealta,  ilsnia,  Carsfico,  CMcis.  and  ^tspis.     Its  twn  |.rincii»al 
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citiet  wera  Cluikif  and  Eretria.  Tbe]^  are  aaid  to'  have  been  AUienian  cukmi^  btforo 
the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  been  so  powerful  and  flourishing  aa  to  have  held  the  nelgli- 
bouring  iaianda  of  Andros,  Tenos,  and  Ceos,  in  subjection,  and  to  have  establifthed  colo- 
nies in  Italy  and  Sicily.  It  was  particularly  sacred  to  Neptune ;  and  is  by  tome  aop-' 
posed  to  have  been  the  first  spot  into  which  the  Ettiiopians  introdnced  the  worship  of  the 
serpent. 

;  642.]  ABANTES.  The  Abantes,  so  called  from  Aba;,  a  town  of  Phocia,  were  of 
Thradan  origin.  Id  any  colonies  of  different  tribes,  more  particularly  the  ^olian  and 
Ionian,  settled,  at  various  times,  in  Enbcea.  The  Abantes  became  so  intimately  blended 
witli  the  lonians,  tliat  their  own  name,  Abantea,  was  finally  lust. 

"  It  was  the  custom  of  these  people  to  shave  the  forepart  of  their  heads,  which  tliey 
did  tliat  their  enemies  might  not  take  the  advantage  of  seizing  them  by  the  hair :  th& 
hinder  part  they  let  grow,  as  a  valiant  race  that  would  never  turn  their  backa.'  Their 
manner  of  fighting  was  hand  to  hand,  without  quitting  their  javelins  (in  the  manner  of 
our  pikemen)."    P. 

644.]  CHALCIS  (now  Egripo).  Ihecliiefcity  of  Euboea;  so  called  from  Chaldt 
(otherwise  Combe),  the  daughter  of  Asopus,  king  of  Bceotia. 

644.]  EREl'HIA  (now  Gravalinais).  A  town  of  Eubcsa,  between  Chalcb  and 
Gcrestus ;  au  called  from  Eretrius,  a  son  of  Phaeton ;  it  was  sacred  to  Diana  Stophaea. 

645. — lateian  fielda.']  liistiica,  a  town  of  Eubcea,  very  anciently  called  To/oiiltd,  and 
more  recently  Oreus. 

.  646.]  CARYSTOS  (now  Castel  Rosso).  A  town  of  Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Ocha,  celebrated  for  its  marble,  and  for  the  stone  asbestos,  of  which  was  made  a  kind  of 
doth,  wliicb  was  supposed  to  be  proof  against  fire,  and  to  be  deansed  by  that  element. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Carystus,  a  son  of  the  centaur  Chiron  and  Chariclo,  the 
daughter  of  Apollo.  This  town  was  also  anciently  called  CAiroiiia,  from  Chiron,  and 
JEgtBa,  from  iEgon,  one  of  its  kings. 

646. — Styrian  groundJ]    Styria,  a  town  of  Euboea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carystos. 

647.]  DIOS,  or  DIUM.  A  town  of  Euboea,  built  on  an  eminence,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Oreus. 

648.]  CERINTHUS  (now  Zero).    A  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Euboea. 

654.]  ELPUENOR,  or  ELEPHENOR;  "  leader  of  the  Abantian  throng."  The 
son  of  Chalcodon  (of  the  race  of  Mars)  and  Imonarete.  He  was  killed  by  Agenor  (II. 
iv.  688.) 

655.]  ATHENS.  All  that  can  be  collected  from  the  combined,  but  often  discordant^ 
opinions  of  the  ancients,  relative  to  the  very  early  history  of  this  celebrated  dty  is,  that 
Cecrops,  at  the  head  of  an  Egyptian  cokmy,  1566  B.  C.  (372  years  before  the  siege  of 
Troy),  made  himself  master  of  the  province  uf  Attica.  This  district,  which  vraa  also 
andently  called  Mop»opia,  from  Mopsopus,  /oNUf,  from  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthos,  and 
Posrdoata,  from  Neptune,  had,  according  to  tradition,  at  aome  period  too  far  bejcnd 
connected  history  for  any  calculation  of  its  date,  been  under  the  government  of  a  king 
who  had  originally  reigned  in  Ba>otia,  of  the  name  of  Ogygcs  ;  but  who,  with  his  subjects^ 
had  been  driven  into  the  adjoining  hilly  country  of  Attica,  owing  to  a  flood  which  had 
desolated  his  fertile  kingdom,  llie  name  of  tliis  king  is  not  even  knoMrn  to  tlie  older 
Grecian  authors.  From  this  tradition,  till  the  age  of  Cecrops,  not  even  the  rumour  of  aa 
event  occurring  in  Attica  is  handed  down  to  us.  It  is  su|^>osed  that  this  adventurer  was 
attracted  to  the  spot,  upon  which  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  aubsequently  renowned 
dty  of  Athens,  by  its  situation  on  the  verge  of  a  pjain,  watered  by  two  small  stream*, 
afterwards  called  Ilissus  and  Cephissus,  and  poaseuing  •  commodious  harbour  (the  Pha<« 
lerum  was  the  only  ancient  iiort  of  Athens)  for  his  vessels.  Near  tliese  streams,  abost 
three  miles  from  the  tihore,  and  fire  from  the  haven,  waa  a  rock,  rising  nearly  perpendi* 
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^■iiriy  OB  an  ndcs,  ipon  which  CccrojM  erected  a  fortreM,  cilled  Cecro|iu,  which  be 
■•d*  bm  icmleBce»  and  dedicated  to  the  patrmuge  of  the  E^ypiiaa  goddcM  Uia,  wImbi 
iha  Greaka  wonfaipped  ander  the  Baiiie  of  Athena,  aad  the  Latins  of  Minervm.  He  them 
(thoa^  aone  lefar  to  the  lecond  Cecropt)  diTided  hit  terriiorj  ioto  twelve  diftricu ;  to 
which  Stnbo  aiiigm  the  namea  Cecropia.Tetrapolif,  Eiacria,  Decelea,  Elcaiis,  Aphidoa, 
Thoricoa,  Bfanea*  Cjthefia,  Sphrttiu,  Cephiiaia,  aad  Phaierof •  la  eadi  of  theta  die- 
tricta  there  wiea  towa  or  nlh^te,  iato  which  he  introduced  a  form  of  religion,  erected 
altaia  to  the  foda,  and  caoaed  jiittice  to  be  adminiitered  accoiding  to  aome  lalutarj  faiwa 
which  he  catabliahed.  The  celebrated  cuurt  of  Areopagoa  liae  bj  some  been  Mippoird  to 
have  taken  its  rise  in  the  fabiiluus  timea  i  but  its  origin  baa  aever  been  Mtiftfactorily 


Thata  twelve  diatzicti,  fbrmiog  tbe  kingdom  of  Cccropa,  were  united ,  m  after- timet,  hy 
Thaaena  (ace  Thcaaaa)  into  one  town,  to  which,  from  iti  tutelarj  deitj,  lie  gave  tlie  aasM 
of  Athens.    (See  Miacfva,  Neptune.) 

The  fBCcearioa  of  Athenian  kinga,  as  given  by  ancimt  authors,  from  Ogygrs  to  Codnis, 
the  iaat  king  of  Athena,  ia  aa  follows  : — 

I.  Ofjgaf.  II.  Theaeiis. 

f.  Cecrops.    1696  B.  C.  IS.  Meneitbeos. 

5.  Ciaaana.  IS.  Demophooo ;  the  king  whu  wa^  reign- 
4.  Araphictyoa.  ing  at  the  time  of  tlie  'I'ntjan  war. 
S«  Ericthoniaa.                                             (See  Menesiheus,  line  0&6.) 

6.  Paadioa  I.  14.  O^^jntes. 

7.  Erecthena.  15.  A|ihiflttii. 

8.  CacTOpiII.  16.  Ihymipte*. 
0.  Pandioa  11.  17.  McUnthiui. 

10.  JEgem.  18.  Codrus.     lOSi  D.  C. 

P/alarrh  is  oi  opinion  that  Homer  mat  not  known  to  the  Ailirnians  till  the  time  of 
Uipparchos,  u  e.  about  the  G3d  Olympiad. 

656.]  MENESTIIEUS.  Tltis  prince  was  descended  from  Krcctlieus,  bcii:g  grand^un 
of  Omens  (tlie  son  of  Erectheus),  and  son  of  Petous.  Both  IVtcus  and  Menrstheus  were 
haaisbedfroB  Athens,  being  cipellcd  either  by  j^^grus  or  Tliescus.  Menestlirus  suc- 
ceeded Tbesens  on  tlie  Athenian  throne,  and  was  himself  succro^lcd  by  Demoplioon. 
Tho  AtheaiaBs  an  celebrated  by  Homer  for  their  {»eciiliar  knowledge  of  tactics  snd  the 
military  art.  Homer  does  not  mention  Acamas  and  Demophoon,  the  sons  of  Theseus 
aad  Pbmdia,  who  are  atated  by  other  writers  to  have  taken  part  in  the  I'ritjan  war.  The 
latter  aocoapaaaed  Elphrnor  to  the  siege  ;  snd,  on  the  capture  nf  J'ruy,  discovuriog  his 
gnBdmotber  JSthia  (ace  iEihra)  among  tlie  slaves  of  Helen,  he  de]i>er<*d  her  frum  cap- 
tivity, and  coadactad  her  to  Athens.  It  was  during  his  re-gn  th^l  tho  Ileraclidic  sought 
aad  obtainrd  rafage  in  his  dominions  from  tiie  |R'rkecuiion  of  Kury»tii<:u». 

667.]  ERECTHEUS.  Tlie  nomiii  and  hivtories  of  Krecthcu^  ami  Kricthonius  have 
hacm  afkan  confvnnded.  Hinner  sim's  tlut  Krectheun  \«as  educnud  by  Minerva,  bom 
ftom  tba  Earth,  and  placed  by  that  gcMltlc^s  in  her  temple.  The  meaning  of  tliis  Uticr 
nay  be,  either,  that  one  ctimmon  temple  vt-mA  dedicHted  to  Erccthcu^  and 
tJmthis  temple  was  coniiguous  to  hers.  Krectlieus  wos  worshipped  us  a  hero 
hy  tba  Atlieniana^  and  was  conudcred  to  have  sprung  from  their  native  soil.  Hu  wis 
cdabiated  for  his  love  of  the  ciuise.  Minir^a  raised  him  to  the  tlirone  of  Athens;  but 
ba maat  not  be  considered  the  sam«*  as  tho  Krectlicua,  the  son  of  ruiulidn,  who  e>ta- 
blisbedthe  myateries  of  Kleusis.  He  is  one  of  tho  gods  enumerated  among  those  sup- 
poaad  tsbc  the  representative  cliitd  carrietl  in  tho  van  or  chest,  with  a  golden  serpent,  in 
ihe  aepifacaiatioiia  of  Ceros  as  Isi^    (Sec  Isis,  under  her  names.) 

. «'  Jt  Ji  dcar»  M  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  observed,  that  Homer  describe)  under  the  name 
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of  Erecthedf,  flie  lanie  prince  whom  tbe  chioDologen,  and  eren  PauiaiiiM,  would 
goish  from  Erectheus  by  the  name  of  Ericthoolus.  The  name  of  ErictboDioe,  at  «a 
Atheniao,  ia  mentioiied  by  Plato ;  but  with  no  more  autliority  for  inserting  it  in  the  lint 
of  the  Athenian  kings,  than  the  name  Etiaicthon,  which  occurs  in  the  same  passage.  Om 
.the  contxaiy,  as  Newton  has  £irther  justly  observed,  Plato  himself  has  called  that  prince 
Ecectheos,  whom  Uter  writers  call  Ericlbonias.  Isocrates  says  that  Erictbonius,  aoa  of 
Vulcan  and  the  Earth,  succeeded  Cecrops,  who  died  without  male  ifsoe."  (Hitfoid, 
liist.  of  Greece,  toI.  i.  chap«  1.  sect.  3.) 

[See  story  of  Coronis,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ii.] 

en^-iSaiammum  bandsJ]    The  troops  from  tbe  island  of  Salamis.    (See  Sahunis,  II. 
tH.  8S7.) 

67S.]  TELAMON,  leader  of  the  Salamuuan  troops.     He  was  kiog  of  the  island  of 
Salamis ;   son  of  .£acus  and  Endeis,  tbe  daughter  of  Chiron  and  Charido ;  brother  of 
Peleus,  the  husband  of  Thetis ;   and  fatlier  of  Teucer  and  Ajax  the  Great     He  was 
banished  with  Pelens  (see  Peleus)  from  bis  father's  court,  for  the  accidental  murder  of 
their  step-brotlter  Phocus  (whose  mother  was  the  Nereid  Psamathe) ;  and,  embaildng 
on  board  a  vessel,  whence  he  in  vain  despatched  a  herald  to  mediate  his  cause  with 
.£acus  upon  assurances  of  bis  innocence,  he  was  thrown  on  the  island  of  Salamis,  and 
was  there  not  only  hospitably  entertained  by  its  king,  Cychreus,  but  received  from  him 
bis  daughter  Olauce  in  marriage,  with  the  promise  of  succession  to  his  throne.     After 
the  death  of  Glance,  he  manied  Periboea,  the  daughter  of  Alcathons,  and  thirdly, 
Hesione  (see  Laoroedon),  the  sister  of  king  Priam.     He  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition;   and  when  tbe  war  against  Troy  subsequently  broke  out,  be 
despatched  his  sons  Ajax  and  Teucer,  to  sustain  that  glory,  to  which  the  feebleness  of 
age  precluded  him  from  any  longer  aspiring.    Ajax  (see  Ajax,  11.  i.  177.)  was  killed  ui 
the  war ;   and  the  indignation  of  Telamon  at  the  supineness  of  Teucer  in  not  having 
revenged  his  brother's  death,  induced  lum  to  exclude  the  young  prince  from  liis  domi- 
nions after  the  termination  of  the  conflict  (see  Teucer) :    nor  was  his  vengeance  satiated 
by  the  banishment  of  Teucer ;  for  wlien  Ulysses,  whom  he  considered  as  tbe  cau^e  of  bia 
son's  death,  appeared  off  the  coaat  of  Salamis,  he  contrived  perfidiously  to  draw  his  fleet 
among  the  rocks  and  eddies  of  the  island,  and,  by  this  artifice,  effected  tlie  destruction  of 
•everal  of  bis  ships. 

076. — Argive  ffYitn.]  The  troops  of  the  town  Argos  in  Argolis.  Argos  remained  in 
tbe  family  of  Danaus  to  the  time  of  Perseus,  when  it  reverted  to  his  descendant  Adiastaa 
(see  Adrastus,  U.  ii.  680.),  who  waa  aucceeded  by  his  son  ^gialeus,  and  by  tka 
^tolian  Diomed,  the  nephew  of  ^gialeus.  In  the  mean  time,  tbe  mfluence  of  th» 
FelopidsB  at  Mycenae,  which  Atreos  had  seised,  on  the  death  of  Eurystlieus,  in  a  battle 
with  tbe  Athenians,  bad  been  so  greatly  augmented,  that  the  glury  of  tbe  Argive  prinoca 
was  proportionably  obscured.  Thus  Argos  b  here  mentioned  as  secondary  m  power  and 
dignity  to  Mycenc  and  Lacedemon  ;  though,  in  reference  to  its  former  sway,  Argos  it 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  whole  Peloponnesus ;  and  Argires  is  a  general  appoUft* 
tion  of  tbe  Greek  nation.    (See  Argos,  II.  i.  45.) 

076.]  TRCEZENE.  The  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Pittheus,  son  of  Pelops  (now  Damala),  i 
town  of  Argolis  in  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf :  it  received  the  name  of  TVesaon 
from  Traesen,  the  son  of  Pelops,  and  is  sometimes  called  The$eU,  from  ita  having  been 
the  birth-place  of  Theseus,  and  Patidonia,  from  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  to  whom  as  well 
as  to  Diana  Saronia,  it  was  sacred.  It  was  alao  celebrated  for  an  oracle  sacfad  to  tht 
Mnses  and  to  Sleep. 

676.]  MASETA.    A  town  of  Argolis. 

677.]  JEGINA,  An  island  of  tbe  ^gean  sea  (now  Engia),  which  derived  ita  BaBe 
from  ADguw,  the  mother  of  £acus,  over  against  Athena,  on  the  Saronic  Golf,  calM  alao 
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<SMMy  SdnMt  JEnpiitf  «ad  JfymtfMM.  Thu  itUiid.  or  nther  rock,  wis  ofigiMUj 
■tjucf  to  the  afeigkbouriag  tlate  of  Epidaonii,  which  wu  iiwlf  but  a  nrmber  of  the 
Argun  commoaweilth.  It  wms  «  conreiuent  retort  for  Ma&riag  people,  whether  aer- 
cbi&ts  «T  piratei ;  uid  betweeo  the  two  wqiured.  ai  length,  such  populuiwnew  nJ 
wealtli,  Af  not  odIj  to  shake  oif  it*  dependance  upon  Kpiilanru*,  but  to  become,  though 
alwmjB  at  emwty  with  Athens,  one  of  the  most  confiilerablc  naval  powers  of  Greece.  It 
was  the  scat  ef  the  kingdom  of  &cas  (see  Myrmidont) ;  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Venos, 
ApoUOi  amI  .£scaa ;  and  m  the  time  of  Hooier,  wmi  subject  to  the  Argivrs.  Psusaniaa 
anentKMM  two  temples  in  the  island,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  and  Venus. 

era]  TYRINTHG,  or  TYRINTHYS  (now  Vatkia).  A  ti.wn  of  ArgnlU,  go  called 
from  Tyiinz,  son  of  Argns,  the  ton  of  Ju|Hter.  It  wai  taord  to  llvrcules  (see  Tyrinthai, 
among  his  nimri)  The  "  lofty  walls"  an*  mentioned  in  r»*fercnce  to  tiieir  having  been 
raised  by  the  Cyclopt. 

et^l  EPIDAURE,  or  EPIDAURl-S;  so  called  from  a  hero  of  ihat  nsme  (now  PS^ 
daim),  a  maritime  town  of  Argolis,  sacred  to  itlsculspius.  (&■«•  .l-iinna.) 
iM.J  ASINEX.  A  town  of  Argolis,  sacred  to  Dryo|Mi,  the  wm  of  Apollo, 
dm.]  HERMIOX  (now  Csstri).  A  town  of  ArgolU.  on  thf  bay  uf  llrnnione. 
m^aed  to  Cent,  whence,  according  to  Strabo,  tli»fre  is  s  slioit  and  direct  road  to  the 
lagiona  of  Pluto,  on  which  account  tlie  inhabitants  of  Ar^olis  (adds  h«')  omitted  to  plactt 
in  the  moath  of  their  dead  the  passage -money  riu«>  to  Char"n. 

68S.]  EURYALX'S.  A  leader,  with  Stlienrlu*  and  Dioinrd,  of  thi*  Arrive  troopi. 
He  wsa  son  of  Medsthens  (soe  MccittliciiH),  and  nas  one  of  thf  Arvnnsuts. 

68S.]  STHENELU8.  A  son  of  CapanriM,  M»n  of  lli|i{innniM  and  Astyoonir,  and 
ooc  of  the  leaders,  widi  IXomed  and  Koryalus.  r>f  ihr  Ai^ivc*.  I|i>  had  h<'rn  among  the 
suitors  of  He\**n,  and  was  one  of  tlit>  K]ii;;oni.  (S«*t>  Tlirtmn  War.  ^  Hi*  was,  according 
to  Virgil  (.£a.  ii.  %iO.),  one  of  those  shut  up  in  the  woml*'n  Imnc. 

ess. J  PrOMEO.    Son  of  Tydrus.  and  ^'randstm  of  fKm  us  kin^  of  CMydon  ;  like 

■ost  of  the  princet  of  Greeoe,  educated  umicr  cho  crniaur  C'hirnn.     He  ^hm  kin>;,  and 

trader  of  the   i£toliant,  in  the  Trojan   war,  Hn*{  was  ni'ikfd  amoni;  its  liero<'9,  aftet 

Achilles  and  Ajax.     Homer  rrpnwnts  him  a*  the  favourite  f>f  Minerva,  mho  was  his  con- 

ttuit  stteDdant,  and  ascribes  his  many  actn  of  vai«iur  (••  lirr  pmtrriing  influence.    Among 

hitci\4oats,  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  niea',:<*«l  with   Ifof  for  and  .Knt-atf  in  »inglo 

combat;  that  he  wounded  Mam,  yEncas,  and  W'out;  and  that  in  n-nrrrl  with  I'lysset, 

he  caniffd  off  the  hones  of  Rliesua,  and  the  palluiiuni  :  and  proc  urt-d  the  arrows  of  Phi- 

loctctn>:   Sophocletf  howevrr,  states  that,   in   tliit  laHt   fiitcrpriM-,  th«*  companion  of 

Ulysses  was  Pyrrlius,  the  son  of  Acliillet.     Ho  wsb  di  privcd  of  iuo  afloction  of  hin  wifo 

iEffiale,  owing  to  the  wrath  and  vengcancr  of  VcnuA,  l>y  wIi.rtM>  inHiirnrc  durint;  hi^  ah- 

lence  at  the  war.  riie  had  become  attached  to  Cyllabaru^.  the  ton  of  Schenclus.     l>iomed 

was  to  aiBicled  at  the  esUmngement  of  /KgiaJe,  that  \w  almndonid  Grcecr,  ami  settled, 

M  the  head  of  a  coloay,  in  Bfagna  GnKia,  where  ho  founded  a  city  to  i%hich  lie  gave  the 

mmt  of  Argyripa  (see  iEn.  li.  S77.),  and  marrieil  a  daughter  of  Daunus  firince  of  th* 

caaairy.    In  the  progirm  of  his  voyage,  Diomod  was  sliipwrrcked  on  that  part  of  tlm 

libyaa  coaat  vfaicii  was  nader  the  sway  of  Lyais,  who.  as  wai  hit  usage,  towards  aU 

Aaafen,  acijad  and  ccmfiaod  htau     Ho  was,  howevex,  liberated  by  the  ingenuity  d 

CaDiihoe,  the  tyrant's  daaghter,  who  wst  so  enamoured  of  him,  that,  upon  hin  quitting 

%t  ifp*^"  dhofefl,  she  pnthenelf  to  death.  He  is  taid  to  haro  been  killed  by  hi«  fatherw 

m-law  AdrastuB. 

CM.]  TYDIDES.    A  patroaymic  of  Diomed. 

686.]  XYCEN^     A  city  of  Argolis,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon.     Thd 
doaunaoa  of  thia  priaco  was  not  limited  to  Myccnr,  but  compriicd  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  northern  aiid  eastera  district  of  the  IVloponnesus,  which  was  also  anciently  knowa 
ajTmi.  M 
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\y  thiB  ftiPM  of  iEfta/ca.  Myceo»  and  Argot  wero  indMcriiniiiately  uied  bj  the  poKA 
There  ii »  indidon  of  a  contest  bttween  Juoo  and  Neptune  fur  the  region  of  Mycene; 
irliich  terminated  in  iavour  of  the  goddesa. 

1187.]  CJLEONE.  A  town  of  Feloponnesua,  between  Corinth  and  Arg09«  ao  called 
from  Cleone*,  a  aon  of  Pelopa. 

,  097.]  CORINTH  (now  Corito).  Sappoaed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Corintho^, 
a  son  of  Jupiter,  or  of  Paris,  nod  (Enone,  was  the  prindpal  town  of  Achaia,  and  waa 
xtmarkable,  in  Uomer*s  time,  for  wealth  acquired  by  commerce.  The  fbondation  of 
Corinth,  which  was  most  anciently  called  Ephyra,  or  Ephiyre  (see  Ephyre,  IJ.  tu  103.% 
91  ascribed  to  8isyphus,  and  is  placed  by  chronologers  about  1400  years  B.C*  It  waa 
abo  named  HeUopoH$,  from  its  haring  been  adjudged  to  Apollo  in  the  contest  which  that 
god  maintained  with  Neptune  respecting  the  possession  of  the  city.  Upon  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  which  joins  the  Peloponnesus  to  Grecia  Propria,  were  celebimtcd,  every 
Ibird  year,  the  Isthmian  games,  in  honour  of  Neptune.  They  were  originally  instituted 
in  commemoration  of  Leucothea  (see  Leacothea) :  their  celebration  was,  in  the  cooiae 
of  years,  interrupted ;  but  they  were  renewed  by  Theseus  in  honour  of  Neptune.  Juno 
had  an  oracle  in  the  Corinthian  territories  on  the  road  between  Lechenm  and  Pag». 

688.]  ARiETHYREA.  A  city  of  Argolia,  in  the  Phliasian  district.  lu  inhabitanu 
were  subsequently  incorporated  with  those  of  Phlius,  a  town  at  no  great  distance. 

6^.]  ORNIA,  or  ORNIAS.  A  town  of  Argolis,  above  the  district  of  the  Sicyoniana, 
BO  called  from'Omens,  the  son  of  Erectheus.  It  had  fsllen  into  decay  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

689.]  REGION,  or  JEGIVM,  A  town  of  Argolis,  celebrated,  in  after-times,  as  the 
place  in  which  the  members  of  the  Achsean  League  held  their  meetings.  Near  ^Egiom 
.was  the  temple  of  Homagyrum  Jove,  where  Agamemnon  convened  the  Grecian  cliiefa  to 
deliberate  upon  the  Trojan  expedition. 

080. — AdroMtuM*  tmeieni  reign.']  Sicyon  (now  Basilico),  tlie  most  ancient  city  and  king^ 
dom  of  Greece.  Adraatus,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  driven  from  the  throne  of  Argos^ 
and  ionght  refuge  in  Sicyon,  of  which  city.  Homer  affirms,  he  was  the  first  king :  this  poet 
docs  not  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  those  fabulous  kings,  vis.  ^gialeus  and 
otben,  who  are  found  in  the  list  of  the  Sicyonian  princes.  Sicyon  was  particularly  sacred 
to  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  and  was  very  anciently  called  Miame,  JEgialeti,  and  Apia, 

601.]  PELLENE.  A  town  of  Achaia,  fSamous  finr  its  wool,  so  called  from  Pellen  of 
ArgOB,  son  of  Phorbas,  not  far  from  the  sea ;  particularly  sscied  to  Bacchns  and  Cerea.  ■ 

60S.]  HELJCE.  A  town  of  Achaia,  swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  about  two  years  before 
tbe  battle  of  Lenctra,  B.  C.  S7 1 .    It  was  sacred  to  Neptune  (II.  u.  468.) 

68S.]  HYPERESIA.    A  town  of  Achaia,  afterwards  called  ^gira. 

60S.]  GONOESSA.    A  town  and  promontory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peltene. 

70S.]  PUARES,  or  PHARIS.    A  town  of  Laconia,  not  far  firom  Amydc. 

70S.]  BRYSIA.    A  town  of  Laconia,  near  Mount  Taygetus. 

704.]  LACED^MGN.  The  aame  as  Sparta  (now  Biisitra).  It  is  said  to  hai«  de- 
nied ita  name  from  Lacedtmiw,  the  son  of  Jupiter,  who  in  Grecian  mythology  Bsaniad 
Sfaita,  the  dang|iter  of  the  liTer  Eurotaa,  npon  which  was  the  city.  The  term  Sputa 
ia  said  to  be  foreign  to  Gxeeoe,  and  to  have  been  imported  by  the  Cadmians  and  other 
coloniata,  who  were  so  denominated  from  Sparton,  a  native- of  Thebea.  Laeedssmon  waa 
also  anciently  called  Lfl^fk,  from  the  Leleges ;  CBbmHa,  from  (Ebalus ;  and  Hsrafaw 
fails,  from  the  hundred  dtiea  of  Laconia. 

704.]  HILLS.  Taygetus  and  PartheniuB.  The  former  (so  called  from  Taygetus* 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  tlie  Pleiad  Taygeta),  a  moontain  of  Laconia,  sacred  to  Bacchna— 
the  latter,  of  Arcadia. 

706.]  BIESSE,  or  JMESSA.    A  maritime  town  of  Laconia ;  probably  a  coatzaction  of 
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7i6.]  AMYCL^C  A  town  of  PrlopooDMai.  not  tu  from  Sparta,  nrar  Moaat  Ttj- 
|Hm  It  WM  Vnlt  b\'  AmycUt,  the  sen  of  Lmctdmmim  «nd  SporiK,  »m  tho  tirtb- 
ptece  of  C«stor  and  Polios,  %nd  wm  ucml  to  ApoUo.  Ainjcl»  was  calM  Tadlip,  m 
the  Btleut  ^»er  Ajx,  z.  790.)*  rithn  hec^uw^  the  inhabiunta  wero  PytbagomM,  or  br- 
caQ90  %hey  bad  niacted  a  law  whirh  fnrhad  tlir  mrotion  of  an  enemy't  approodi,  tWy 
li«viBig  bm  ooee  drccived  bj  a  falae  r«*p«trt.  Th^y  wcie  afterwards  the  TictaaM  of  thoir 
•bawd  fltaiaCe. 

7M.J  LAAS.    A  town  of  Laconia. 

708.]  AUGIA,  or  .€GLK,  oot  far  from  Of  tjiium,  tlic  pnrt  uf  Spaita. 

797.]  (EFYLOS.    A  town  of  Laconia,  above  Tsnarua. 

706.]  HELOS.  A  town  on  tlie  Laconic  Golf,  above  Gythium,  m  mtna  ai  the  dma  of 
Panaaniaa.  The  iababitaBts  of  thi«  town  having  been  reduced  to  alavrry  by  tbo  Uo- 
riaoi,  the  tcna  HeU4  OThseqnentiy  draif^atrtl,  at  Sparta,  all  ]Hiblic  alavra.  Helot  wm 
aacred  to  Cereit  ami  derived  ita  name  from  Heliot,  one  of  the  aon*  of  Peneat. 

714.— ne/ocTMr.]    Helen. 

717.]  AMPUIGENIA.     A  town  on  the  borderaof  Meawma,  in  tho  Peloponnatm. 

7J&J  .£PV.  A  maritime  town  either  of  Meaaenia,  or  of  Triph^  lia,  ondar  tho  duminbMi 
of  Neator. 
.    718.]  FTELEON.    A  town  of  Pylo«,  bailt  by  emigrmnU  from  Pteleom  in  Theamly. 

7101.]  ARENE.  A  city  of  Triphylin,  near  the  mooth  of  the  Anagnw  (tee  Mnyaa, 
JL  <i.  850.)     It  look  ita  naate  from  Arrne,  daoghter  of  (Ebalua,  and  wife  of  .\phRreaa. 

7SD.]  THKYON.  or  THRYL  M.  A  town  of  Meaaenia.  on  the  Alpheui,  mbaeqaandy 
calM  Epitaiann.    (Sco  Thryo«tia,  11.  xi.  810.) 

790.3  ALPHEVS.    A  river  of  Peloponneaui,  rbing  in  Airadia.    (Sec  Arethaia,  Od. 
xiii.  470.) 
.    79I.J  DORiOS*    A  town  of  Pyloa,  In  which  Tliamyria  wa«  blinded  by  the  Mom^ 

7fl.J  711.4 3n'RIS.    Tharayria  (ton  of  Philammon  and  Arpope)  waa  a  celebrated 

maaiciaa  of  Thrace,  who»  according  to  the  roythologiit  Cooon,   waa  ftlected  king  by  the 

8cythiana,  and  waa  the  third  who  gained  the  prize  aiiMgne«i  to  monc  in  the   Pythian 

games.  He  §0  far  praaomed  on  his  tkill,  a«  to  enter  into  competition  with  the  Alnaat. 

lie  paid  the  price  of  hia  am^anco  by  being  deprived  of  iii«  eyeMght,  and  of  hit  lyro. 

Homer  atatca  that  Dorion,  a  town  of  Pyloa,  was  the  Mvn^  of  tliit  competition  ;  and  that 

Thamyiia  came  from  the  court  of  Eurytus.  king  of  (1-Lchalia ;  but  as  there  are  aeveral 

citica  of  that  wimf,  one  in  Thesaaly,  one  in  EuIktji,  rnie  in  MeMenia,  Acr..  and  aa  there 

are  alao  aevcml  priacea  of  the  name  of  Etirytnt,  the  commentatura  tUil'er  a«  to  tiie  QUrhalia 

and  Earytat  here  alloded  to  by  Homer. 

7S4.— Serd  ^ ehtd-rompeilmtc  Jerr.]    The  Mu^ea. 

7J1.J  CYLLENE.  The  highest  and  moat  northern  of  the  ArratUao  mountains,  near 
Phenenm  ;  it  derived  iCa  name  from  Cyllene,  the  dangfiter  of  Klatus,  an  Arcadian  prince, 
and  waa  celebrated  fur  being  the  birth-place  of  Mercury,  thence  called  (^yllrniui. 

781.]  ^PYTUS.     A  king  of  Arcadia,  aon  of  Klatus,  wlioi>e  tomb  waa  under  Mount 

Cyllene. 

781.]  RIPE.         ) 

7S3.1  STR\TI£   c'^®*''"  of  Arcailia,  whose  situation  ia  uncertain. 

783.]  TEGEA.  or  TEGiEA.  A  town  of  Arcadia  (now  called  Moklea),  aacrad  to 
Vm,  Minerva,  Apollo,  Cerea,  Proaerpine,  and  Venns. 

T84«^PbmMajEe(df.]  Pheneom,  a  town  of  Arcadia  (now  called  Phenia),  bordering 
00  PfeOaee  and  Stymphalna,  sacred  to  Mercury. 

784^-Orcbamcmui  i>a«*af.]  Orchomenus,  a  town  of  Arcadia  (near  Mantinea),  to 
called  from  Orcbonenna,  son  of  Lycaon,  the  mn  of  Phoroncns.  It  waa  one  of  the  towna 
aftefwaida  compnlMmdcd  is  Megalopolis  by  Epaminondaa. 
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.  710b]  STYMPH ALUS.  A  city  of  Arcadu,  Mcred  to  Diana  StymphaUa,  near  » ii«w; 
HSKKUitain  now  called  Poglici,  and  a  lake  of  tlie  same  name.  The  lake  waa  the  abode 
«C  afloKnras  birds,  which  have  been  Tarioasly  represented.  Some  affirm  that  their  winger 
bead»  and  beak  were  of  iron,  their  nails  hooked ;  that  they  threw  iron  darts  at  those  wfa» 
ittackcd  tbem^  that  the  god  Man  himself  armed  them  for  battle ;  and  that  they  were  so 
nwneroos,  and  of  so  eztraonUnaiy  a  die,  as  to  obecnre  the  light  of  the  sen  with  their 
wings.  Some  confound  them  with  the  Harpies ;  many  describe  them  like  cnnee  «r 
itorksy  which  fed  upon  hnroan  flesh ;  while  others  conceive  that  tiiey  eziited  only  in  tber 
imaginaticn  of  the  poets.  Hercules  destroyed  these  monsters,  after  having  frightened 
Ihem  from  their  nsoal  hannts,  in  a  forest,  by  means  of  a  brasen  dnm  he  had  racehed  from 
ifinerYa*  Another  tradition  states,  that  these  monsters  were  merely  troope  of  xobhen^ 
who  infested  the  borders  of  the  lake  Stymphalns,  ravaging  the  sarroonding  coontry,  nn4 
nnidering  the  travellers  who  passed  that  way,  and  thst  Hercoles  probably  aUnied  thev 
from  their  retreat  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  them. 

787.]  PARRHASIA.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Ceres,  boilt  by  Pttihaoiae,  one 
•f  tbeaoneof  Jvpiter.  Its  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been,  among  the  moat  ande&t 
fiibea  of  Greece. 

788.]  ENISPE.    A  town  of  Arcadia  (now  probably  Tripolissa). 

.789.]  MANTINEA  (now  Goriia).  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the  modem  IVipoUasa, 
to  ci^ed  from  Mantineos,  son  of  the  Arcadian  Lycaon,  was  celebrated  in  after-times  for 
the  battle  in  which  Epaminondas,  the  great  Theban  general,  defeated  the  Lacedsenumiaas^ 
and  was  killed,  808  B.  C.    It  was  sacred  to  Diana  Hymnia. 

740^ — ArcadioM  fronds.]  The  troops  of  Arcadia.  Arcadia  (so  called  from  Areas,  son  at 
Jupiter  and  Callisto)  was  an  inland  mountainous  district,  in  the  heart  of  the  Peloponnesus  ; 
and  from  its  being  belter  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  pasture  than  of  cultivation,  it  ob« 
tained  from  the  poets  the  appellation  of  the  country  of  shepherds,  of  whom  Pan  (see  Pan^ 
was  the  god.  It  was,  according  to  some  authors,  very  anciently  called  PtUugia,  Lycaonia, 
.dgoMHt,  Aunig,  Pania,  ErymoMtkit,  Drymode$,  and  Parrkama;  hut  the  gentilitioon 
name^  of  the  people,  who  boasted  of  their  great  antiquity,  was  Arcade$,  or  Arkites,  who 
"  lived  before  the  Moon.*'  Dionysius  styles  the  Arcadians,  Apidanii ;  and  Hesychius, 
Gortini.    I1iey  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  music,  and  for  their  martial  spirit. 

741.]  AGAPENOR.  Son  of  Anc«us,  king  of  Arcadia,  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Helen* 
He  went  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  with  sixty  vessels,  at  the  head  of  the  Arcadian  and  Orcbo- 
menian  troops.  After  the  capture  of  the  city,  he  was  thrown  by  a  tempest  upon  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Paphos.  His  daughter  Laodice  is  celebrated 
in  fable,  for  having  despatched  from  that  place  to  Tegea  a  veil  for  Minerva  Aletu 

742.]  ANCJBUS.  Son  of  Neptune  and  Astypalssa,  daughter  of  Phoenix,  king  of  Ar- 
cadia (others  say  of  Samoa),  was  one  of  the  Argonauts.  Upon  his  return  from  Colchis^ 
he  directed  bis  attention  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. 

746. — New  to  all  the  dwagen  qf  the  mam.'\  **  The  Arcadians  being  an  inland  people, 
were  unskilled  in  navigation,  for  which  reason  Agamemnon  furnished  them  with  shipping* 
From  hence,  and  from  the  last  line  of  the  description  of  the  sceptre,  where  he  is  said  to 
preside  over  inany  iaUmds,  Thucydides  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  power  of  Aga- 
memnon was  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  princes  of  Greece,  on  account  of  his  naval  frice, 
which  had  vendered  him  master  of  the  sea."  P. 

747.]  ELIS,  or  ELEIA.  A  district  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the  time  of  Homer,  sitnatAd 
between  Achaia  and  Messenia.  The  date  of  the  subsequent  division  of  the  territory  into 
the  three  provinces  of  Triphylia,  Pisatis,  and  Cmle,  is  not  known ;  but  the  city  of  Elie  is 
popposed  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  union,  after  the  Persian  war,  of  the  scattered  vUlagee 
9f  the  district.  Traditions  are  preserved  of  games  celebcated  in  "E&m,  and  at  Bnpianm 
(Il«  B.  8I0«-«97.  and  aiiiL  7)8— 78f»,)»  poor  to  theTiDJanwar^  fautit  do«i  aolappew 
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Ibt  Che  pf*'*''^'^  iMdvab  in  hoBoar  of  Japiicr  Olyrapiof,  had  bMO  c«Irbriied  at  Oly». 
pit  before  the  tune  of  Homer.   The  Olympic  Games,  u  these  fetcivalt  weif  uinneil,  «en 
Rftoied  hy  Iphitw,  a  king  of  Elif»  in  the  age  of  Ljcurgu,  about  108  jreart  brfure  ihe 
fnt  Oljnpiad.    The  oripaal  inatituiion  of  these  gamee  is  bjr  some  ascnbed  to  JupiiflTp 
■fker  hie  Tkurj  om  the  gUnta,  and  by  othen  to  Herculet.    The  Greeka  computiHl  thfit 
tiaum  bj  Oljnpiadit  an  Olympiad  compreheBdiog  the  four  jean  which  elapaed  brtweca 
the  criebratioi  of  the  Olyaipic  gaaMO.    8ee  "  Note  on  the  Chronological  TaUe."  in  Dr. 
Bollo^i  Geogr^j.  p.  t8.    The  coetoai  of  thns  rrckooiDg  time  waa  not  mtiodaccd  till 
the  year  m  which  Coneboa  obtained  the  priie,  thai  year  cormpooding  with  the  ackauw* 
ledjppd  cia  of  the  firrt  Olympiad,  namely,  776  B.  C.     In  this  point  (see  Mitford'a  llisiofy 
of  Grcece,  of  the  Chroooiogy  of  Grecian  Hiatory,  toI.  i.  Appendix  to  chap.  S.)  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  and  all  foUowing  chronologers  agree  ;  but  notwithiianding  the  labonrs  of  learned 
■en*  ID  fact  oC  Qndam  history  remains  more  unsatisfactory  and  nnccrtain  than  iu  chro- 
nology.   Hcrodoins,  the  oldest  Greek  prose  writer  piescrved  to  us,  thiows  some  light 
■poB  Ihe  chfonology  of  ancient  times  by  certain  genealogies,  which  are  howcTcr  not 
■ndiipniad*    Thocjdides,  who  wrote  but  a  very  few  years  later  than  Herodotus,  sffotda 
the  oni/pfobobly  authentic  remaining  information,  fur  the  connexion  of  Cirrcian  hiatofy 
ham  the  Homeric  age»  with  the  times  immediately  prccrJing  tlie  first  Persian  inTasion  : 
still,  in  hia  tssae,  no  em  had  been  determined  from  which  datos  could  be  computed,  and, 
in  his  UaCory  of  the  Petoponnesian  war,  be  commonly  reckons  lisckward  from  tbp  year  of 
ilB  coacluaion.     Hence  it  is  apparent,  tlut  a  con*idcrable  ijitf*rTsI  ilapartl  befont  the 
Olympiada  came  into  general  use  for  the  pur|io»e  uf  dates ;  tJie  dm  nysiemstic  cslculstion 
of  them  for  that  end  was  made  by  Timarus  sjiculus,  in  hia  gi  ncral  history,  publinhrd  in  the 
third  century  B.  C.»  but  now  nnfortunatvly  lusi.    'i  he  cuniputatinn  by  ()lym|iiadji  cesiedp 
itiasoppoaed,  after  the  three  hundred  and  lixty-fuurth  Ulympisil ;  liiat  year  auftwcriug 
to  the  year  480  of  the  Christian  era. 
747.J  BUPRASILM.    Town,  countrv,  and  river  of  Eiis.  (Sc  Anuir)n(-i-u>«,  lint-T'i?.) 
74&J  HVRMIN.    A  town  of  Kli^,  so  called  from  a  daut;hu-r  uf  hpeus.     it  did  nut 
cuot  in  the  time  of  StraLo. 
74&]  MYRSINL'.S.    A  maritime  town  of  Llis. 

TaA. — Oieaian  /Zecib.]  Suppo»ed  tu  be  the  town  iub»ei|U('DtIy  rslled  ScolUi,  betwcfn 
Dyme,  Tiiuea,  and  Elis,  on  the  conlines  of  Achiiia  and  Llis.     It  isiaid  tu  havi*  taken  iin 
name  from  the  hero  Olcnius. 
750.]  ALISIl'M.    It  is  not  clear  on  what  authority  Pupo  rsUs  Alisium  a  river. 
751^ — Fsnr  chi^/j.]  Ampbimachus,  Tlialpius,  Diurvs,  and  Pulyicnus. 
litd — ^enneaw.]  The  Epeans,  or  £p«i,  inliabited  thai  pirt  of  the  itii»trii;l  of  Mm,  in 
nhich  wen  sitnated  Ilyrmine,  Myninua,  the  Olenian  Kuckii,  and  Alisium.  (Si*c  K|M>aiiit, 
U,  xi.  817.  die.) 

755.]  .AMPHIMACIIUS.     One  of  Ilclpn's  i«uilors.  non  of  Teat uh,  and  oho  of  tho 
knAen  of  the  Epci ;  killed  by  Hector  (II.  xiii.  848.) 

755.]  TUALVIUS.  One  of  Helen's  suitors,  son  uf  Kurytu» ;  Ihs  was  also  one  of  the 
leidcrs  of  the  Epeu 
7i6w]  EL'RYTUS.  9  These  two  princes,  the  failiers  of  Thal|iiui(  and  AmphimM«.liiM, 
756.]  TEATl'S.  i  were  suns  of  Actor  (the  brother  uf  Au^'ras;,  and  Moliune.  1 1117 
«ere  from  their  father  denominated  Aituhi ma,  and  from  their  motlier  Mm  loMiiiii. 
lach  waa  their  mutual  onion,  that  in  battle  tbey  fought  frum  the  same  cbariut ;  hence  the 
ftct  repieoentt  them  as  having  one  body,  four  feet,  and  one  bead. 

7SI7.]  DIORES.     One  of  the  leaders  of  the  Epeans,  son  of  Amarynccus;  he  waa 
hiUed by  Pima,  a  Thracian  (IL  ie.  597.) 

757.]  AMARYNCEUS.    Son  of  Pyttiua,  a  Tbesaalian,  who  had  emigrated  to  Elis  i 
ha  was  kiag  of  the  Epci,  and  waa  buried  at  Buprawim,  where  gamea,  in  which  Nestor 
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(lee  II.  xxiii.  7^6.)  distinguulied  biniaelf  in  his  yonth,  had  been  oeleltfaiBd  in  hoifour  of 
that  monarch. 

758.]  P0LYXENU3.  A  Greek  prince,  son  of  Agasthenes,  king  of  the  Epei.  He 
aras  one  of  the  leaders  of  that  people. 

760.]  ECHINADES.  Five  small  islands  near  Acamania,  at  the  month  of  the  river 
Achclous.  They  were  so  called  from  five  nymphs  of  that  name  who,  havmg  neglected  to 
iiiTite  the  river  god  Achelous  to  a  feast,  with  the  other  pastoral  divinities,  were  immersed 
in  the  overflow  of  the  river  with  the  spot  in  which  the  festivities  had  been  celebrated. 
Neptune  commiserated  their  fate,  and  metamorphosed  them  into  islands.  (See  transfor- 
niaiion  of  the  Naiads;  Ovid's  Met.  h.  viii.) 

761.]  MEGES.       }   Meges  was  one  of  Helen's  suitors.    He  was  son  of  Phyleos,  and 

762.]  PHYLEUS.  S  grands6n  of  Augeas,  king  of  Elis.  Phyleus  had  fled  from  Elis, 
in  consequence  of  having  offended  Ids  father  Augess,  by  some  testimony  which  he  gave  in 
the  dispute  between  that  piince  and  Hercules.  He  took  refuge  in  tlte  Inland  of  Dulichiam^ 
of  which  he  was  made  goyemnr ;  and  his  son  Meges  subsequently  conducted  its  fofoea  to 
the  Trojan  war.  The  reputation  of  Meges  seems  to  have  obtained  for  him  ooosideFabls 
influence  over  the  Echinades  (see  Echinades),  whose  inhabitants  followed  his  standard* 
and  who  (m  reference  to  die  Epeian  orElean  origin  of  their  captain)  are  termed  the  Epeian 
imrces  (II.  xiii.  861.) 

76S.]  DULICHIUM.  An  island  of  the  Ionian  sea  (now  Dolicha  and  Tsiakki),  con- 
aidered  by  Strabo  as  one  of  the  Echinades,  and  by  Mela  as  a  separate  island.  By  later 
writers,  Dulichium  is  comprehended  in  the  dominion  of  Ulysses. 

763. — Httftre.]  Augeas.  Augeas,  or  Augias,  was  a  king  of  Elin,  and  one  of  IIm 
Argonauts.  The  name  of  his  father  was  Elius,  which  signifies  the  nm  ;  and  he  has  been 
hence  called  the  son  of  Sol.  His  stables,  which  are  said  to  have  contained  SOOO  oxen, 
had  been  neglected  for  thirty  years,  and  had  accordingly  produced  a  pestilential  diseaM 
throughout  the  khigdom.  To  cleanse  them  was  one  of  the  labours  imposed  by  Eurystheua 
OB  Hercules,  which  he  undertook  to  perform  in  a  day,  on  condition  that  he  should 
receive  a  tenth  part  of  the  cattle.  He  accomplished  the  task  by  tummg  through  th« 
stables  the  course  of  the  river  Alpheus,  or,  according  to  some  writers,  of  the  Peneua  ; 
Imt  on  demanding  the  promised  reward,  Augeas  evaded  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagement, 
••nd  eren  banished  his  son  Phyleus  to  Dulichium  for  supporting  the  just  claims  of  the 
hero.  Hercules  punished  this  dishonourable  conduct  by  slaying  Augeas,  and  placing 
Phyleus  upon  the  throne.  Another  account  states  that  Phyleus,  on  bemg  exiled  bj 
his  father,  settled  at  Dulicbiam,  and  that  for  his  sake,  Hercules  spared  the  life  of  Augeas, 
who  was  succeeded  hi  his  Eleian  dominions  by  his  other  son  Agasthenes.  CUmniimf  ike 
Jkvgeam  stable*  has  become  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  a  difficult  or  impracticabto 
attempt  at  reform. 

76S.— fie.]  Phyleus. 

767.]  CEPHALENIA  (now  Cephalnnia).  An  ishmd  in  the  Ionian  sea,  so  called  froob 
Cephalus,  whose  inhabitants  went  with  Ulysses  to  the  Trojan  war.  The  term  Cephal- 
lenians,  in  Homer,  implies  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Cephallenia  (anciently  called 
JStMM,  Black  Epims,  or  Ejnrut  MtUena),  but  also  of  the  islands  and  coast  of 
Acanania. 

768. — The  eaoit  opposed.']  That  of  the  Acamanians. 

760.]  ITHACA  (now  Teaki).  An  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  the  seat  of  the  kiBgdon 
of  Ulysses.    (See  Ithaca,  Od.  is.  SI.) 

•  770.]  NERITOS.  A  mountam.of  Ithaca.  It  seems  doubtful  whetlier  the  Neritoe 
in  Virgil  (uEn.  iii.  S52.)  designates  Ithaca  itself,  or  whether  it  is  a  distinct  island ;  ad 
Dpinion  sanctioiied  bj  the  geograplier  Mela.. 
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;f I.J  XCIUVA.     }  ProlmLIy  towns  oflthKa. 

t7%]  CROCYUA.  S  ' 

77S.]  ZACYNTHUS  (now  Zautr).  An  uUnd  of  tlie  lunin  ten,  oppowte  Elu.  It 
its  name  fnm  Zacyntbus,  n  Boeotian,  who  nccompanied  llcfcut««  into  Spun,  and  wbo, 
in  conduct hif  the  flocka  of  Gnyon  from  Uiat  amniry  to  Tlitfbet.  ditU  on  the  lomd,  ami  waa 
Uoicd  in  ibuialaniL 

77S.]  THOA5.  Son  of  Andmnon  and  Gorge,  a  daughter  of  (Kneu»,  king  uf  Calydon  i 
OB*  of  tbo  leodcfB  of  the  iEtoUani.    Virgil  enumvratoi  hiiu  among  the  bertica  aliut  up  in 


TTS^^Amdntmmn't  wlinnf  aaa.]    Tlioai.    Andr*nioii  waa  tiue  of  tlm  Grrcinn  chicCk 
.    77G.]  PLCt  RON.    One  uf  die  princiiial  towu*  of  .Kdilia.     It  waa  iocred  to  .Man. 

77ft.]  CALYDON  (to  caJled  from  Calyduo.  Mm  of  Man.  or  of  .f-^tolut  and  l*runoe. 
Anagbtcr  of  Phorboa),  waa  tlie  Mat  of  thv  kingdom  of  CKueu*  in  .l:.toli«  (nee  (Ijicua). 
It  waa  a&tiiaied  on  the  Eveoua. 

Caliirkte»]    Tbe  inbalntants  of  thii  place  were  once,  from  tlie  fulluwing  circunutancOi 
mflicicdwilhmadncH  :  Calliriioe,  a  native  of  Calydon,  was  beluvcd  by  C*ciretus,  hi|(h«prtral 
of  JBncdina;  bot  she  treatrd  bis  affectioa  wilb  tuch  disdain.  tJist  he,  in  despair,  implufcd 
kia  god  to  poBiab  ber  inaensibiliiy.   Ilia  prayen  were  beard  ;  and  tbe  CaJydunians  weie 
emck  with  a  mndneae,  which  waa  declared  by  tlie  otai-le  to  be  incurable,  unless  Callirboot 
or  some  one  in  pinoe  of  her,  alioald  be  iramolati'd  upuu  the  altar  of  Harvhus.     No  indi- 
tidnnl  so  offcriog  himself,  Callirboe,  on  tlie  appointed  day.  was  conducted  to  hii  temple, 
adorned aa  n  Ticlim  ',  bat  Coreaua,  instead  of  sacrificing  Iter,  pierced  his  own  heart.  '1  hu  gr* 
nctona proof  of  aflecfioo  at  length  roused  the  ieeUnf;t  of  Calliriioe  \  ami,  m-ar  the  foanuin 
wluch  afterwaida  bore  ber  name,  she  stabbed  lierself,  to  sppease  the  manes  of  her  lover. 
777.]  FYLENE.    A  town  of  iEtolU,  also  called  PrairAMa.  net  far  from  IMeuron. 
777.^ — Oimmm  tUtpJ]  OkaBs,  or  Olynos,  a  town  of  AltoUa,  not  fisr  from  Pleuron ;  so 
ci/Jed  ham  OJenna,  aon  of  Vnlcnn  and  Aglae. 

778.]  CHAUCIS^  A  maritiaie  town  of  «£tolis,  near  tlie  river  Even  us.  Ileniod 
■entiotts  that  this  place  waa  remarkable  for  ibe  celebration  of  various  games,  and  that  be 
Umaelf  theieia  obtained  tbe  prize  for  poetry  and  sung. 

779. — ^feli—  afcsrr.]  i£ tolls,  more  anciently  called  f.*NrrliM  and  IfyenlAiJ.  Tbe 
ff4iiiftMia  were,  in  very  eariy  times,  nut  inferior  to  tlic  rest  of  the  Grecians  in  ci«iliwtion 
er  importance.  They  are  frequently  mentioned,  and  always  represented  by  Homer  as  a 
people  iimiilsble  for  their  courage  and  Agility  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  of 
any  political  importance,  until  after  tlie  decline  of  tiie  prepooderanre  of  Aihens  and 
%nita/whCB  th^  Ant  distinguished  themaelvea  as  the  allies,  and  afterwards  tbe  enemies 
ofRoaae. 

.]  Upon  the  mvaaion  of  tlieir  country  by  the  Epei,  from  El  is,  under  the 
oi  iEtohu,  son  of  Endyiuion,  who  asiigned  his  name  to  the  conquered  territory, 
Ihey  withdrew  into  Acwnania (anciently  called  also  Curetku),  the  people  of  which  district 
ilone,  of  all  the  Greeks,  did  not  take  part  in  the  Trojan  wsr.  'Hie  Acarnaoiani,  as  well 
u  Ihc  Phociana,  Dorians,  and  Locrians,  are  without  any  remarkable  objects  of  hi»tiiry. 

iEsfim,  /eniaa,  end  Derien  ceioniaulions.]  It  was  from  /Et4>lia,  which  was  the  country 
«f  tbe  AiLolic  branch  of  the  Hellenic  race,  that,  aftrr  the  dt^uh  of  Codrus,  the  lii»(  king 
sf  Athena,  about  1090  B.C.,  one  of  the  three  considerable  nii^^ralions  of  the  Greeks  for 
&e  fsrmatioa  of  n  aettlcment  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mioor.  took  place.  The  tliree 
diviaiena  of  Grecian  colonisation  consisted  of  the  .'Eoiian,  loiiisn.  and  Dorian, 
which  denominations  the  whole  of  the  Greeks  may  be  iucludc<l.  The  .Holians 
(who  woeof  Tbeeaalian  origin,  and  who  derived  their  name  from  .4-lolus,  one  of  the  soimof 
HcHea), fBonded  twelve  cities  between  the  riven  Caicus  and  lleriiiu«,  in  Asia  Minor; 
the  loniaas  (see  Icminnay  II.  ziii.  800.),  twelve  also,  between  the  Hermm  and  the  Mrander ; 
end  the  Dorians  (aoenlled from  Dorns,tbe  son  of  HeUen.  who  are  considered  by  lIcMdutys 
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to  h«ve  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  whose  establishment  in  the  Pelopoiracfiis  ii  pliead 
by  that  anther  at  the  period  of  the  tuppoaed  anival,  in  that  country,  of  Penei&  and  DuMe), 
liz,  to  the  south  of  Ionia.  These  thhtj  cities,  in  their  three  confedeiatiaoB,  extended 
from  the  Sigean  to  the  Cnidian  promontories :  the  Greeks,  moreover,  establisbed  coloaiet 
in  the  Taurica  Chetsonesas,  on  the  whole  shore  of  the  Pontus  Enzinns,  on  the 
Borysthenei,  and  on  the  Tyras ;  and,  on  the  decline  of  the  power  of  Crete,  after  Che  TVoJM 
war,  the  Argians,  by  possesring  themsehres  of  the  islands  a^^acent  to  Greece,  obtained 
superiority  at  sea  orer  the  other  sUtes.  The  Greeks  also  made  considerable  settlemeals 
in  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Cyprus,  which  island  had  been  colonised  at  n  niow 
eariy  period  by  the  Phccnidanf.  In  Italy  the  foundation  of  the  towns  of  Arpi, 
and  Sipontum,  of  Rheginm,  Coma,  Tarentnm,  Saientum,  Bmndosium,  Crotona, 
Pisa,  and  of  the  village  on  the  Tiber,  which  afterwards  became  Rome,  is  ascribed  to  the 
Grecians ;  but  whether  Pisa  was  built  by  the  Peloponnerian  Pitaeans,  who  had  fioUowed 
Nestor  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  or  whether,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  the  Arcadian  Evander 
did  really  found  the  village  alluded  to,  is  involved  in  doubt ;  nothing  beiag  known  with 
certainty  upon  the  subject,  but  that  the  settlement  of  the  first  Grecian  ooloniea  in  Italy 
was  at  so  rrmote  a  time  as  baffles  all  investigation. 

780. — Soki  ^  CEnens.]  This  exprearion  does  not  designate  any  definitive  persons  \  b«t 
is  introduced  to  account  why  (Eneus  consigned  his  armament  to  the  conduct  of  ThoaSy 
who  was  not  his  son. 

782.]  (ENEUS.  King  of  Calydon  in  £tolia,  son  of  Parthaon  or  Prothous,  and 
Enryte,  daughter  of  Hippodarous.  He  was  husband  to  Althcs  (daughter  of  ThestiuaX 
mother  of  Clymenus,  Melesger,  Gorge,  and  Dejanira;  and  to  Periboca  (daughter  oC 
Uipponoas),  mother  of  Tydeus. 

(Eneus  having  offered  a  general  sacrifice  to  all  the  gods  excepting  Diana,  in  token  of 
his  gratitude  for  the  abundant  harvest  which  his  fields  had  produced,  that  goddess  avenged 
the  neglect,  by  inciting  the  neighbouring  princes  to  declare  war  against  him,  and  by 
•ending  a  furious  boar  to  ravage  his  dominions.  (See  II.  ix.  667—602.  iEn.  vii.  423,  and 
Gvid's  story  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta.)  The  destruction  of  this  terrible  animal  sooa 
became  a  matter  of  common  interest.  Of  the  princes  and  chiefs  who  engaged  in  the 
enterprise  of  chasing  the  Calydonian  boar,  the  fbllowiog  are  mentioned  as  the  most 
remarkable ;  Meleager,  the  son  of  (Eneus,  Idas,  Lynceus,  Dryss,  Castor  and  Folloz* 
Pirithous,  Theseus,  Anceus,  Cepheos  (a  prince  of  Arcadia,  rendered  invincible  by  one  of 
the  hairs  of  Medusa  affixed  to  his  head  by  Minerva),  Jason,  Adraetes,  Peleus,  TelamoB^ 
Iphides,  Eurytion,  the  princess  Atalanta,  lolas,  Amphiarans,  Protheus,  Coroetes,  Toxen% 
and  Plexippus  (brothers  of  Althsea),  flippothous,  Leudppus,  Adraitus,  Ceneas^ 
Phileus,  Echeon,  Lelcz,  Phoenix,  Panopeas,  Hyleus,  Eupalamon,  Evippus,  HippaM% 
Nestor,  Menoctius,  Ampbicydes,  Laertes^  and  the  four  sons  of  Hippocoon.  The  boar  was 
wounded  by  Atalanta,  and  ultimately  killed  by  Meleager,  the  son  of  the  king,  who,  being 
enamoured  of  Atalanta,  gave  her  the  head  of  the  animaL  Thb  so  irritated  the  cfaieftainab 
and  particulariy  the  brothers  of  Althca,  that  Meleager,  in  defending  Atalanta  from  Umk 
attempts  to  deprive  her  of  the  head,  killed  his  uncles.  He  thus  brought  upon  himaelf  thn 
Adfilment  of  the  prof^iecy  uttered  by  the  Fates  at  his  birth,  with  respect  to  a  firebnnd 
which  was  then  in  the  fire.  Atropoe,  at  that  time,  declared  that  Meleager  should  live  •§ 
long  as  the  firebrand  remained  unconsumed ;  and  his  mother  Althna  accordingly  snnfchnd 
the  wood  from  the  flames,  that  she  might  carefully  preserve  a  treasure  upon  wUoh  \m 
son's  life  had  been  destined  to  depend :  she  was,  however,  so  shocked  at  meeting  the  dand 
•bodies  of  her  brothers  as  she  was  proceeding  to  the  temple  of  the  gods  to  return  thanfttf  igr 
the  victory  her  son  had  gained,  that,  in  a  moment  of  rage  and  deqpair,  ahe  comnutted  tht 
jntal  brand  to  the  fire,  and  thus  detemiaed  the  destiny  of  Meleager,  who  died  aa  aoMi  M 
the  wood  waa  conanmed.  XEnena  waa  driven  from  Ua  throne  after  the  deatb  of  MaleagiWj 
Ibnt  wia  aobaeqncntly  restored  to  it  by  his  gmdm  IHooied*    Hu  cootianil 
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iprIM  him  to  cxilt  hinielf  from  Calydoo.  uiil  Co  l«av«  hU  crawa  to  hit  ton- 
mhcm  Andtmma^.  Homrr,  'm  drftcnUnK  tlie  Cftlydonian  buDt  (lLii.662.)  nkkct  do 
■CBtioB  of  Aulnta. 

^lataMfa.]  TUi  pnoccu  wu  the  diafht«r  of  Schomeiu.  king  of  Scjro*.  or,  ocmrdiBg  to 

■ome,  of  Unf,  kiog  of  Arcmdim,  and  of  Cljnnme,  the  daiii^htcr  of  Mwyai ;  oibrre.  agaiii, 

rocoBcilo  theie  rvioos  accouais  by  luppottBg  that  there  wne  two  prrKAi  who  borr  this 

muoe.  She  dMCugawbed  hcrielf  it  the  chaie  of  the  Caiydoauo  boor  by  beiag  the  fir»t  thol 

woomled  the  onBuJ,  aad  the  Kcordiogly  received  iu  head  and  ftkio  from  Meleager,  bj 

wbofli  it  wai  fnallj  ilaiD.     She  waa  mnarfcablc  for  her  une^uallpd  ■wiftneM,  ai  well  as 

ibr  ber  beauty.     Having  obtained  from  her  btlirr  prroiiiuoo  to  reoiain  unmarried,  ■be 

■lanced  tbe  importvnity  of  her  nitora  bj  rhallenging  tlieni  to  a  race  with  her,  agreeing 

Co  ca^oone  him  who  ihoald  outnin  her.     Her  opponrnu  liad  th^  advantage  of  starting 

fiint,  while  AtaUnta  followed ,  carrying  a  dart,  with  whicli  the  dew  thoae  the  overtook. 

Many  periabed  m  thia manner  bv  her  hand,  until  llippomrnet,  (by  loaie  called  Melanion.) 

tbe  ton  of  Macaieaa,  a  prince  of  Arcadia,  and  of  Mero[ie,  daughter  of  Cyptelna.  king  of 

liiat  coontry,  hating  obtained  from  Vrnua  three  of  the  gulden  apfilrt  of  the  Hevprndea, 

iaterrepfed  the  conne  of  Aialanu,  by  throning  then  in  her  way.     By  tliis  artiSce  lio 

gained  the  race  and  the  hand  of  the  princess ;  hot  having  neglected  to  oArr  Mcrificet  of 

giaiitade  to  Venns  for  bit  good  fortune,  the  goddma  revenged  h^nelf  by  changing  them 

into  Hottfl,  for  their  pcolanatian  of  the  temple  of  l*ybcle.    S<jtiie  authors  aitert,  that  Ata- 

fanta  being  alter  her  birth  exposed  to  perish  by  her  father,  « as  nouriihed  by  a  bear,  and 

bramght  up  by  sViepherds.    She  devoted  heraelf  to  hunting  and  lo  martial  exercises ;  and 

■gnabsed  her  valoor  by  slaying  two  of  the  cenuurs.  and  by  overqpming  Pcleoi  at  tbo 

gimeii  celebrated  in  memory  of  Pelias.     A  apot  in  Arcadia  ia  mentioned  by  l*auaaaiaSa  as 

■till  called  in  bis  time  **  the  Course  of  AtaUnta."     Melrager  was  father  of  her  son  Par- 

tbonopvns.    (See  Theban  Wv.)     Atalanta,  as  the  daughter  of  lotina,  ii  called  1 4tis  and 

Troxi.1 ;  aa  the  daughter  of  5lcib«iirit«,  Si-HrrNiiA  and  CiiaEti  i«  ;  and,  as  s  descendant 

tlAAoM,  king  of  ArgM,  AaAivTiAri.     (See  itnry  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  Uvid'v  Met.  b.  i.) 

7SS.]  MELEAGEK.    Son  of  (Encus  snd  AlUiafa.   (See  (Fjieus.)      He  was  called 

(ExiDis,  from  bis  father. 

78S« — Crrfon  kiwg.]  Idomencut. 

TM.~]  (iNOSSUS.  A  town  of  Crete,  near  which  was  the  labyrinth  of  Dasdalus.  It 
was  the  mideace  of  the  kings  of  the  island. 

786.]  LYCTL'S  (now  Laasite).  A  town  of  Crete  founded  by  the  LKedvmonisns,  and 
nid  to  have  been  the  moat  ancient  of  the  island. 

786.]  GORTYNA.  A  townof  Crrte.  The  horsei  of  the  »un,  acconhng  to  Homer,  fed 
on  the  plaina  of  Goityna.    This  town  derived  Iia  name  from  (iortynua.  a  Mm  of  Tnurui  or 
of  Rhadamaathas,  and  waa  also  lamoas  for  a  labyrinth. 
7B7.J  RHYTION  (now  Retimo).     A  tow-n  of  Crete. 

78B.]  LVCASTUS.  A  town  of  Crete,  denominatfd  while,  from  the  culmir  uf  ila 
atUa,  or  from  iln  being  built  upon  a  while  rock. 

789L]  PHiflSn't'S.  A  town  of  Crete,  built  by  MiuDS,  and  deftrfiyd  by  the  Gorty- 
uaaa.  It  was  aacred  to  I^tona,  and  wan  also  rnmarkable  In  fable  fur  the  stnry  of  I  phis 
ind  Jantbe.     r  See  Ovid's  xMet.  b.  iz.) 

780.]  JARUAN.  A  liver  of  Crete.  Popi-'s  mention  uf  the  «t/rrr  Jardan  is  not  war- 
med by  the  original. 

m.]  CRETE  (so  called  from  Cres,  the  ion  of  Jupiter,  and  now  from  its  present 
c^ild,  Candia) ;  waa  one  of  the  largest  uf  the  Grecian  islands,  being  tiO  mih'a  in  leneth, 
tboo^ aot  exceeding  60  in  breadih.  It  is  Mtnated  to  tiie  sooth  of  the  Cyilailes,  and 
Km  bctnwa  the  Archipelago  to  tlie  north,  tlir  African  sea  to  the  aouth,  the  Carpathian 
to  ihe  east,  and  tlic  Ionian  lo  the  we»t.  It  was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Atrw, 
a,  .Wan.  >•' 
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Ckihoniaf  iStea,  CwrHe,  Mae^ris,  or  Fortunate  IsIcmI  (from  the  peculiu  fertility  ni  tit^ 
■oil,  and  the  Mlubritj  of  its  climate),  and  HeeaiompoUs,  from  the  hundred  cities  wkuclt 
it  at  one  time  contained.  The  principal  of  these  were,  Gnossus  (see  Gnossof,  the  adjooi? 
tag  harboor  of  Heraciia,  being  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Candia) ',  Gortyna  (tee 
Goctjna) ;  and  Cydonia  (lee  Cydonia,  £n.  z.  449.)  The  towns  of  inferior  importaaos 
were,  Lebena,  Minoa,  Pergamos  (boilt  by  .£neas),  Miletus,  Apteia,  Lappa,  Lyctua  (mm 
Lyctus),  Pbcatnm,  Oazes  (on  a  rirer  of  that  name)*  Rhytion  (see  Rhytion),  ThsMS, 
attd  Arcadia.  Tke  mott  noted  promontories  on  the  shoves  of  Crete  were»  on  the  -MNrtli- 
west,  Cyamon,  or  Cimaros ;  on  the  sonth-wesf ,  Criu-Metopon  ;  on  the  east,  Salmnpitim< 
or  Sshnone ;  and,  on  the  north,  Dium,  The  principal  moontains  of  Crete  art»  Monal 
Ida,  flitoated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  sunrounded  by  the  Idaean  forest ;  Dicte,  itt 
ihe  eastern ;  and  the  Leuci  wunte$  in  (he  western  parts ;  the  latter  haring  bean  so  cailad 
from  their  resemblance^  at  a  distance,  to  white  cloods. 

The  ieaily  history  of  Crete  is  particalarly  inToWed  in  the  obscurity  of  mythological 
iable.    Its  situation,  and  the  numerous  harbours  with  which  its  coasts  aboaaded,  seen^ 
at  a  reaaote  period,  to  hate  induced  tlie  piratical  Phrygian  and  Pelasgic  adventnnn» 
who  then  infested  the  Archipelago,  to  form  settlements  on  the  island.     According  to 
.Diedoraa  Siculoa,  the  central  parts  were  the  abode  of  the  Idei  Dactyli  (a  moie  civiUsedi 
ffaoa,   who,  having  fled  with  Cadmus  firom  Palestine,  established  themselTea  nude* 
diffsrent  appellations  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  Phrygia,  and  the  isles  of  tlie  JE^gtUk  aofta 
bringisg  with  them  into  Europe  tiie  worship  of  their  gods  and  the  knowledge  of  reai^ 
of  ihe  naeftil  arts  of  life,  together  with  the  abetroser  sciences  of  magic  and  astrology,  thaa 
cnltrvated  in  the  East) ;    Uie  Cnretes,  or  Corybantes  (the  descendants  of  Coekia  uoA 
Tenm,  inm  vrbom  sprang  die  Titans,  and  Saturn,  considered  by  some  to  have  been  tho 
in^  king  elf  Crete) ;    and  t^  Telchines  (see  Tekhines,  Saraothrada,  Lares).     Wbea 
Saluin  was  dethroned  by  Jupiter  (see  Joto,  Satnm),  tlie  latter  established  his  court  tm 
Mount  Ida,  whence  hia  offspring,  diffusing  tliemselves  over  other  countries,  came,  is 
process  of  time,  to  be  worshipped  ae  divinities  by  the  less  oivilised  nations  whom  they    j 
visited.    Jupiter  was  succeeded  in  the  sovereignty  of  Crete  by  his  son  Cres,  who  trans-   H 
mitted  it  to  his  descendants,  until  Minos,  by  wisdom  and  policy,  induced  the  country  le    j 
acknowledge  his  sway.   This  prince  was  tlie  grandson  of  Teutamus,  under  whom  a  colony 
of  Dorilms  had  settled  on  the  western  coast  of  the  island  ;  and,  having  engaged  in  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians,  imported,  together  with  tht 
wealth  of  the  eastern  nations,  many  of  their  habits  and  refinements.    Asterius,  sumaned 
Jupiter  (with  whom  he  is  frequently  confounded),  son  and  successor  of  Teutamus, 
eapoused  Europa,  daughter  of  Agenor,  king  of  Pharnicia,  became  the  fether  of  three 
Bfinos,  Rhadamanthns,  and  Saipedon.    The  name  A$Urma  is  unknown  to  Homer,  wb» 
speaks  of  Minos  (II.  xiii.  665.)  ss  son  of  Jupiter.    On  the  death  of  Asterius,  Sarpeda^     iji 
having  ineffectually  opposed  the  succession  of  his  eldest  brother  to  the  throne*  vas     J 
banished  by  him  from  his  dominions,  and  retiring  into  Asia  Minor,  founded,  accoidiqg  Id 
some,  the  kingdom  of  Lycia,  which  he  left  to  his  son  Evander.    (See  Sarpedon,  IJ*iii 
1060.)    Biinos,  on  bis  accession,  associated  Rhadamanthus  with  him  in  the  govcmmcfrt; 
but,  either  jealous  of  his  inflnence  in  the  kingdom,  or  desirous  of  diffusing  the  knowlc4|> 
of  his  system  of  laws,  removed  him  subsequently  from  Crete,  by  bestowing  upon  bimlba 
aovereignty  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  islands.    It  is  not  known  by  what  meant  Mnos 
acquired  that  influence  which  enabled  him  to  unite  under  his  government  the  fwiaaa    ^ 
independent  tribes  which  occupied  the  island ;   he  probably  owed  it  principally  to  tha 
maritime  power  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  extirpate  the  pirates,  and  which 
for  him  the  appellation  of  son  a/  the  eccoa.    The  insbtations  of  Minos  seem  Ui 
been  intended  chiefly  lo  regulate  the  morala,  and  polish  the  manners  of  his  oountiyMfai 
as  we  do  MM  find  that  he  made  any  alteration  in  the  existing  form  of  govemmeat.    To 
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fttirful  atarirc  aiiii  luxorj.  bt*  enacted  that,  wiim.uc  dioijucucNi  uC  ruik.  tin*  i  liiUrrn,  in 
nch  citj,  »houM  bt*  otiucart^il  at  puMic  ncIi'miU,  :i:i<1  ilit-r*  inotructril  in  nuuu  .  (Mirtrt, 
Kterature.  in  militin'  ami  eymnaAtic  exvrriMtsi,  ami  pairtKularly  in  ilic  ui«r  nl  ihf  ixm,  m 
whicli  the  Cretaaf  eic*'lJeil .  thev  w«  re  aUu  fiirly  iinin'd  ti»  tu)»iiuft  |iat2<*iiilv.  UI»oiir, 
hardtbipt,  and  diftcalij.  lit  (h  ntli  and  |Mirir  tfM>k  (heir  iriia-tt  at  |ukl.<  catdtfi,  mIm*!** 
the  coHTenatioxi  vma  such  a«  tu  iiifinr  iut«>  the  nundi  nf  \\\v  |(0|ilr  an  ardt-ist  ai*ai  liiu«*ni 
to  the  liviand  cuatomi  of  tiu-ir  cfMintr},  and  :i  riulilr  emulatimi  of  l.croic  d*'«'da.  i  hi* 
laiub  mertr  rultivatisl  by  Ui*'  IVm^ivi  (a  nc)i;hli«>uriii'd!  |i*-(i]il«  .  wliu.ii  Mih'ivliail  rfdui«>«l 
to  piarerj),  and  tlit*  pruduc**  ap|»riiph.itf*(]  by  the  ktatcf  ir»  ilf  «i*tviif>  of  tlw  \nMu  ,  in  tiit* 
parpo^M**  of  rrligion,  and  tu  liir  i-iiirriauiinfrit  uf  !>ir.tii^ii*.  I  h«*  uw-  i.f  ami*  wa« 
reaerved  to  freemen  .  and  the  Crciun.  U-*h  ili-Mri*<i«  •»!'  *ii|<**rt]ii:ti<'*  thitn  of  Ifndin^  n  lati* 
leaa  independent  life,  pa«itfed  hi«  lin.i-  in  rlie  liiiMf,  m  i:>ii:>i'»»iic  panu'-,  ui.il  m  w  indc-ring 
in  qutftt  of  adretilurtfii.  Thi.-*  inodr  of  hto  n*'(  i*!-^irilv  pri'vi  ntcd  ilic  (  rt'intf  fri-in  iiodtf 
taking  foreign  enterjfriM**  with  a  view  lu  i-^'.eiid  ili«Mr  i1omiiiM»n,  tli<i>i|*li.  a«  inifi»idu'-iU. 
it  rendenfti  them  emin^'utty  >kilfiil  in  i:.ilitury  aHinr-.  In  urd'r  t<i  friltirti>  bit  inntiiuii'in^ 
and  Ia»f,  Minoi  aMeried  iUai  it>f  lattir  wvr**  dutatf  •!  in  hiai  >>y  lb'av<n.  >u(b  iud**«Ml 
vu  theii  inzrinsir  exreltence,  th.it  tii -ir  n^id  obM.'r%.uice  m.i<>  n<«-ir  itiWrrupiiMl  ilufmi;  a 
period  of  900  yev^,  notwifh«>taading  lUv  dfucnfriM-y  anil  drbiiMnt;  •pint  ot  luxuiy  nhirh 
gradually  tuperveded  thv  austere  Trin{ieranre  of  th<*  |iniititivi>  f  r«>f:fti«.  1  be  law*  i<f 
Miaot  were  only  aboliabed  «itfa  the  indcf H'lifirnf  r  ot  Co  u  .  1  in-  p'M  tu-ai  hi  ti>ui  of  tb# 
offire  entrusted  by  Juj'itt'r  to  MinoA  nTi>l  |{hii<iiniaiit.'.ii*-.  of  •s-ti'trntiiii..*  in  ioii|iit«iiion 
•itb  /Flacux,  thfi  doom  of  di-|iarffd  •hhiI*.  «)io»ii  iii**  n  TMirHinni  tin-  fniiiiir  imiii>\-  «I  foi  *b* 
ei^uity  of  hi«  adinln:«tnition.  \  iri;:l  <  .1  u.  \\.  5-*«*i.  i  >•  (•■•■-  c  !>i- 1  l«.ildi!i|!  lu  hi*-  band 
thfr  fatal  tini.  in  viUirb  m-a*  in%'oivi'ri  ilic  t'«-^!iiiv  of  Ui'>r*:'l*  .  •«<MMtiii>iiii:i:  lin*  i.liaib-«  t<>  in* 
tribunal,  and  tabii^ting  their  actions  t.*  th"  m^ch  •*!  mpimo^  und  \u  •^m-;!  i'viioni  «»«*r<* 
hia  Jawfr  held,  that  l.yrurt;u;»  boiTfiwcd  fiom  Cif-Tr-  iliai  . .  itf*  b\  n\,u  U  h>-  laid  thf  fouiiila- 
ti'on  of  th*"  irlofT  of  Sfmrta.  "Jo  ilu*  hnns**  *oiiri  i*.  hU...  ii>  \'li»-ii«  iMiltbir.l  tnt  flu*  coni- 
Ben(,eni«^rjr  of  bT  (-ivili*atinn  undci  llif>*'ii>..  hI,.i,  •Innii;.  Iii«  r<--)di'iic<-  i:i  ih'*  (  ici.in 
court  ^ we  Tb^'wu*  »,  in<bib''d  ihoM-  noM'in%  Mli-ilibd  f>.  ili*-  ii<i|iioviiiitiit»  afti*rM.-ird» 
rfTiH'ted  by  him  in  tht*  (*oT(*nimi*nc  <if  ins  c>*>:iitr\. 

.Ifiiioa.]  M'imi«  la  »up|MiKd  to  biivc  Houn>lt*Mi  al»«>iii  HUM  It.  (  .,  I'JII  vt*ar»  tief<.ri'  lb" 
Trojan  war  ;  lie  married  Itbtmie,  diiii4,'lit»-i  of  l.vt  iiu«.  i-y  »'|i<.ni  l»-  biuiiwu  rliildrfii.  .Via- 
caiUs,  who  became  t lie  wife  of  Apollo,  and  l.yia.-U-.*.  f>n  -.%l»i:.i  •!»•  fhrnin-  <li>ii»Uiil  at  bi* 
death.  little  is  recorded  of  rliifpnnci*  ■  b»>  inainid  Ida.  ili'iiulit-i  nf  1  or\ba«,  hMnor('\bi-b* 
aad  lafkm.  and  wat  lurcecdnl  bv  Iim  snu  ^ill.'l<l  ih*-  >r«n:it  .  I  udi  i  nu-  iimm  nli. 
Crete  became  formidable  to  t)i«*  aurifinnd.iiL'  i->iiii'ri«  .  il»-  ncit(lib>Miriir^  i-i<iiuU  wrrt* 
conpelied  to  submit  to  Ikt  puwurful  flecCk,  and  own  ViUmO'*  U  iI  tiii*  >iipi-rioiiiy  *•(  .MiHuf. 
Hit  M>n  Andfogeof  (aec  Audrngfo«)  bad  b«fii  iri*ai-iicroii>.ly  »lain  in  Attua,  and  hi* 
aceordinjerlT  invaded  and  ravaged  the  terntoiien  of  ir»  kini;  .i.^eu.*..  tin-  tiuber  und  pirde- 
censor  of  J'bc^os.  He  IhuI  siege  to  Athene,  and  ilmo  mkjh  bf>ii|;bt  .l.^fuh  tu  »u**  for 
peace.  Acrtrding  to  fable.  Tbe■eu^  (»i«'  riirMMi«.j  i  rti«i»'d  ilu*  n  uii*''i»ii  of  tin*  cruel 
MBdicioa»  upon  which  the  |jeace  w-:i«  fr:im**d,  by  the  d*  nirio  tion  nf  tl.c  .Minotaur;  and 
w  irritated  Minos  by  bit  eiica|ie  fn»m  Cut*-,  tb:ti  ilu*  kim:  dfit  rnnnfd  to  wnnk  In*  *i'n- 
gnsce  upon  Dardalusi,  the  conAtructor  of  ibe  Ubxrintli  in  wlmb  tin-  iiion>.ti  r  li<«.i  bifu 
hanored.  The  artificer,  bonetiT,  tbwarie*!  tin-  parruiiiHi  of  his  liustib>  h.t.  nti.ii«*,  by 
tiking  flight,  with  hif«  aon  Icani»  (m'c  D.TdiiluHi,  tn  the  mnn  of  Cocalii*^  m  Si'  ily.  where 
Vaai,  baring  pursued  bini,  wail  »lain  by  the  daui;btir.o  ot  that  primi-.  ih'-  ihionr  of 
Cntp,  afiLer  the  death  of  Minos,  wan  Mur<i'}iHi\fl\  fi lied  by  Idunl«'^eu^  ^-ct-  Itlniiu  ni'ua) 
ind  Merion  ?»ee  Merion)  ;  the  nionart:hic:ii  bt'init  rhrn  euhnnpi'd  for  a  r>  ptihlu  an  bum 
•^go^erameDt,  of  wbiib  ibe  princi)»al  antlionty  w:ih  vrf^ti'd  ui  thi  Hiuaif.  ami  ii*  il-irre* 
WBfimHid  bv  ih«*  ;i8^nt  of  »!«••  pefiplr^.     Ibia  H^^fiuiiiy  con-ihtfcl  o«  thiMv  nn  nibii«,  wUn 
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were  choien  firom  among  the  tan  couni,  or  magiitrates,  to  whom  was  entraited  tha  aaaea* 
tive  power  of  the  atate. 

Though  the  CretaDS  did  not  seek  to  extend  their  empire  bj  foreign  wan,  yet  their 
restless  disposition  continnally  involTed  them  in  ciril  dissensions,  which,  as  the  interests 
ofits  different  cities  predominated,  produced  Tarions  revolutions  in  the  island:  at  oam 
period  the  whole  coantry  was  snhject  to  the  Gnossians  and  Gortynians.  These  ereata 
fostered  the  military  spirit  of  the  people,  and  caused  their  assistance,  as  auxiliaiy  troopa^ 
to  be  courted  by  other  powers;  thus  they  took  part  with  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon* 
nesian  war»  and  subsequently  signalised  themselves  in  the  retreat  of  Xenophoo,  and  in 
the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  his  Asiatic  wars.  Even  the  Romans  sought  their 
alliance,  and  maintained  in  their  army  a  band  of  Cretan  archers  ;  but  Rome  aspired  to 
universal  dominion ;  and  the  imprudence  of  the  Cretans  in  negociating  with  powers  hostile 
to  her  interest,  soon  furnished  a  plausible  pretext  for  their  being  reduced  from  friendshy 
to  subjection.  At  the  head  of  three  legions,  Metellus  landed  in  Crete,  and  sncoeedad, 
after  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle,  in  imposing  a  foreign  yoke  on  a  people  hitbarlv 
misobdued :  the  laws  of  Rome  were  substituted  for  those  of  Minos,  and  the  island  becaiM 
a  Roman  province,  66  B.  C.  It  continued  to  form  part  of  that  empire  till,  in  812,  the 
Saracens,  who  had  overrun  the  south  of  Spain,  allured  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  landed 
from  Andalusia,  under  Abu  Caab,  and  erected  a  fortress  on  the  coast,  which  they  called 
Ckandak;  a  word  signifying,  in  their  language,  entrenchment,  and  which  afterwards, 
being  coirnpted  to  Candia,  gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island.  Hence  they  made  incur- 
sions into  the  country ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the  emperor  Michael  XL, 
succeeded  in  reducing  it.  They  did  not  however  long  maintain  their  conquest,  as  Candia 
was,  in  962,  reunited  to  the  empire  by  Nicephorus  Phocas.  At  the  taking  of  Constantinopki, 
1264,  by  the  Latins,  the  French  emperor  Baldwin  ceded  Crete  to  Bonifsce,  Marquis  of 
MontlieRat,  who,  in  1211,  sold  it  to  the  Venetians.  It  remained  subject  to  Venice  till 
the  Turks,  having  overrun  the  neighbouring  countries,  made  a  descent  on  the  island ; 
they  reduced  the  city  of  Candia,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-four  years,  one  of  the  most 
obstinate  recorded  in  history,  and  obliged  the  Venetians  to  deliver  up  the  country  to  them, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fortresses,  in  the  year  1660.  Even  these  they  could  not  long 
retain;  and,  in  1716,  the  whole  of  Candia,  which  has  ever  since  remained  a  prey  to  all 
the  evils  of  a  despotic  government,  submitted  to  the  Turkish  yoke.  At  the  present  time^ 
the  population  of  Crete  consists  principally  of  Greeks  and  Turks;  there  is  however  a 
tribe  of  Abadiots,  descended  from  the  Saracens,  who  subsist  by  plunder,  in  the  neighbour" 
hood  of  Meant  Ida,  in  a  state  of  lawless  independence ;  and  in  many  of  the  customs  aid 
iastitutiona  of  the  Sphachiots,  who  inhabit  the  high  mountains  to  the  south,  by  CanM 
and  Retime,  the  ancient  Cretan  race  is  still  recognisable. 

The  Zens  or  Zeoth  (see  Zeus  among  the  names  of  Jupiter)  of  Crete  was,  as  appeaxa  bf 
his  tomb  in  that  island,  called  also  Zan,  Zon,  and  Zoan,  Babylonian  epithets  for  the  soi ; 
thence  the  ooofiision  of  Jnpiter  with  Osiris  in  Egyptian  mythology. 

702.]  MERION.  Son  of  Molus,  a  Cretan  prince,  and  of  Melphidis.  He  had  ban 
anoog  the  suitors  of  Helen,  and  was  therefore  bound  to  join  in  the  common  cause  agaiMi 
Troy.  He  assisted  Idomeneus  in  the  conduct  of  the  Cretan  troops,  under  the  characMt 
of  charioteer,  and  not  only  distinguished  bbaself  in  the  war  by  his  extraordinary  bravwy^ 
but,  at  the  fiinersl  games  celebrated  .in  honoor  of  Patrodus,  he  obtained  the  piiaa  ftr 
areheiy* 

70S.]  TLEPOLEMUS.  Leader  of  the  Rhodians.  He  was  a  native  of  Argoot  n  <f 
Hofciilea  and  Astyochia,  or  Astydamia,  but  was  compelled  to  ily  from  his  consliy  ia 
ooMaqncnca  of  the  acdde&tal  murder  of  his  ancle  licynmius,  by  a  stick  which  be  tkiMt 
at  the  slave  who  was,  in  a  veiy  careless  nMraner,  discharging  the  office  of  sopportM^  Ua 
iiinaralaliva.    Tlapalaaus  sought  a  retrant  m  the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  be 
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UAied  aeveiml  colonies  -■  he  win  killed  in  the  Titiiaii  war  hy  .Sarjieiloo  ' II.  r.  H|g. ),  and  hii 
bodj  haring  been  tnnspoTted  to  Rhode*,  ii  monumeut  wan  there  frectetl  to  hit  memorj, 
lad  gmmes,  cmlled  TVpol^mia.  anntuiily  celebrated  ia  hit  honour. 

793-3  HERCCLES.     The  opinionf  relative  t*  thi<«  d«<iiird  brro  are  a*  vanoui  aa  ihey 
are  contradictor}*.     Diodorus  acknowledge*  three  {t«'ri«in«  uf  the  nan-.f  ;  \\r.  lUf  Mrrrulea 
of  l^gypti  of  Ciece,  and  of  Greece  ;  Cicero  enureerate*  mx  ;  tii.  thf*  Mm  of  tlie  hmi  Jupiter 
andLjaito;  tlie  woof  the  Nile  :  the  son  of  (he  CretaD  Jin*,  the  i^n  of  Jii|iitrr  and 
Afteiia,  tiie  HercuJea  of  Carthage;  the  Indian  llcrcuh'n  .  and  the  i^un  "f  Jupitrr  and 
AlcneBa;  Varro,  forty-three;  Herodotus  siip]inai>« that  the (in't'ka  di«rini;ui«hrd  the  Uiro 
firom  the  god  Hercules,  and  »or»hip|ieti  farh  »e|iaraleiT  :  while  all  arf*  agn-rd  (hat  il  is  to 
the  Tbebaa  Hercules,  the  son  of  Jupitvr  and  Alrnifua.  the  wife  (if  .Am|ihitrv'in,  a  prmce 
of  Tbebes,  that  the  actiont  and  eiploitu  of  Ihe  others  ar«*  (u  he  aM-riU-d.     The  cau«e4  of 
hi*  aabjcctioB  to  Kurjaiheus,  the  Mn  of  Sthrneltiii,  kinK  of  Ar^o*.  arc  disputed  ;  hut  it  la 
the  more popuJar  tradition,  that  Jupiter  had  tierlan-d.  duiiri^  the  |iret;naii«y  of  Nuippe. 
the  wife  of  Scheselufy  and  of  Alciueua,  the  wife  of  Ani|''aiirwin.  thsit  tin-  otis{.rin<t  of  the 
priaceM  who  ihould  first  become  a  motiier.  ihouM  hnre  diuiiinion  uver  the  othrr ;  that 
JoEto,  ineeuMtd  at  the  love  of  Jupiter  f  >r  Alcniena,  ai  cilfratcd  {svv  II.  iii.  I  Iti.  >  by  hrr 
presidency  over  the  birth  of  mankind,  that  of  the  i-h.ld  of  Nirippe.  who  pmred  to  be  the 
prince  afterwards  called  KuryMhcus ;  that  the  d'lhM'rvuncv  (<f  ih«*  rl.ii.i  of  Alcmena  (the 
Hwbta  Hercales)  waa  thus  secured  ;  and  that  he  war,  in  procr^i  of  nine,  dounird  t-i  aub- 
ait  lo  die  infliction  of  t^iose  hardships  known  hy   the  nani<-  of  (he  (weltt*  i«)i«iuni  of 
Hercnles,  which  Kurystheua,  at  the  instifaiiMn  of  Juim.  iiii|ki>«mI  ujMin  hini.      I  tif  inter*  «t 
of  the  queen  of  heaven  in  the  rauso  of  SihineluN  in  aUo  an  iitiiiti*d  fur,  hy  hii«  lieiii);  the 
losercign  of  lurr  farotirite  riiy  Ar^o.o.    Hercules,  trvn  in  hi*  infain  y.  ^avi*  firumise  Lf  his 
fature  intrepidity  and  strenfth,  by  hCran^ling  twu  otrpcnlA  (m-«  .l-.n.  tiii.  3Ht.\  which 
Juno  had  tentt  in  the  darkness  of  niijht,  to  devmir  Imu  in  hi%  iMilh'.     Ili%  education  was 
pn'flcipally  ron£ded  to  the  celebrated  Chiron  ;  hot  he  liu'l  otiier  ptfi  fptor«.     Vv>n\  Uha- 
dmantbus  and  Kurytus  be  learned  the  u^e  of  il.r  huw  :  finni  Ch^I  r,  th*'  art  of  I'l^htinK  m 
complete  armour  ;  from  Linus  (son  of  Isiuenius. the  son  of  Apulhi  and  .Mi'Ili)  and  F.umol- 
pBS,  that  of  playinj^  on  the  lyre  anil  iiinf(in{; .    and  fium  Autoiycui*.  ihatofdnvmg  a 
diaiioi.     Xonophon  relates,  tliat  his  first  act  upon  att.iinin|r  t*i  yearit  of  maturity.  wB<i  to 
leliTe  to  n  remote  spot,  tliere  to  deliberate  upon  his  future  coufM*  of  life:  ih:tt  while  in 
that  seel naion  two  females,  representing;  Virtue  and  IMea-nure,  apjK'ared  to  huu  ;  and.  tliat 
ifter  each  had  rcspectiTely  eiert«'d  herself  to  estahtish  her  ilaim  to  bin  preference,  he 
decided  in  favour  of  \  irtue.     He  then,  in  furtherance  uf  thi<*  choir**  of  a  lif<-  uf  v  verity 
and   activity,  cmbnriied   in    several    formidable   enterpiiio'!*.     lie   dcstro\«-d   th**   lion 
vhicb  preyed  on  tlie  flocks  of  his  reputed  father  Amphitryon,  in  the  liCi^hlMiurhofiil 
of  Mount  Cicbcron ;  be  delivered  Thebes,  by  the  axioMnation   of   Knnnu^,  kuifs  of 
OicfaoBenos,  from  the  annusi  tribute  of  a  hundred  oxen,  which  it  had  incunrd  in  iunnt*' 
qoeaee  of  the  mnrder  of  Clymenus,  the  father  of  that  moii.ircli,  by  a   I  hehan.     1  hese 
npkiils attracted  the  adminbon  of  Creon,  the  prince  who  then  o<-rupii'd  the  throne  of 
Thibes,  and  who  rewarded  tlie  patriotic  deedji  of  the  hero  by  kjivint*  him  his  daughter 
Hvgtfa  in  marriage.     After  this,  Hercules  was  summoned  by  K.ur\»thrus  to  Mycrns 
Wieoated  the  aummons  -,  and  thus  so  oflended  Juno,  that  i.he  afflicted  him  with  niadne«s, 
'■riag  which  he  killed  Megara  and  the  children  she  had  borne  to  him.   Upon  the  reruvery 
of  Us  senses,  be  consulted  the  orscle  of  AfKillo ;  and  li-.iving  ascertained  that  nothing 
ndd  avert  his  temporary  subjection  to  Kur\-!(theus,  h**  rf*(»aired  to  Mycrna*.  to  render 
H— if  up  to  the  will  of  the  tyrant.     'Hie  ^mU  equipiied  him  for  the  dentined  lalniuni. 
Vakaa,  ia  addition  to  a  golden  cuirass  snd  hraien  buskins,  furnished  him  with  a  celebrate«i 
M>,  either  of  bmaa,  or  of  wood  from  the  forest  of  N'emva. 
The  fint  Uhour  imposed  on  Hercules  by  Kurystlieos.  w»s  the  deslniction  e 
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of  Neaani  (called  AmphtTsoa  by  Hyi^tu)  (see  <£n.  riii.  803.),  vbich  rtTSgedOa 
cmmtry  of  fif  jceiub.  He  straagled  the  moimal,  and  ever  afterwardt  wore  hia  akin  ae  m 
trophy  of  his  Tictory. 

The  S9C9wd  was  the  destruction  of  the  Lenuean  Hydnu  (See  Hydra*  IL  ti.  789.  .£11.  vi. 
IMM,  and  Tiii.  898.) 

The  third  was  to  bring  alive  firom  his  haimt  on  the  moontatn  Menaloa,  into  the  pra* 
ience  of  Eurystheos,  a  stag  of  incredible  swiftaese,  with  golden  horns  and  braaen  feet. 
(See  JEa.  vi.  lOM.) 

The /omilb  was  also  to  produce  alive  before  the  flsonarcfa  the  wild  boar  EiymantlMis. 
(See  Erymanthas,  Od.  vi.  117,  and  ^o.  vi.  1008.) 

The  J^fth  was  the  cleansing  of  the  Aagean  stables.    (See  Angeas,  II.  iL  70S.) 

The  Mtxik  was  the  destruction  of  the  Stymphalides.    (See  Stymphalas.) 

The  ierentk  the  bringing  alive  into  Pelopoonesuf  the  wild  bull  of  Crete,  (flee  Mn, 
vm,  891.) 

The  eighth  was  the  seising  of  the  mares  of  Diomed,  king  of  Thrace,  wbafed  the  aai- 
■uila  upon  human  flesh :  Hercules  killed  the  tyrant,  and  gave  his  body  a  prey  to  tka 
mares,  who  were  subsequently  devoured  upon  Mount  Olympus  by  wild  beasts. 

The  ninth,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  Actor,  was  tiie  couquest  of  the  Abhuknis, 
and  the  obtaining  of  the  girdle  of  their  queen  Hifipolyte. 

The  fmM'was  the  killing  of  the  monster  Geryun  in  the  island  of  Gades  (^ee  Gcryoa), 
the  two-headed  dog  Orthos,  and  the  herdsman  Eurytion. 

The  eleventh  was  the  slaying  of  the  serpent,  and  the  procuring  of  the  apples  from  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides.    (See  Hesperides.) 

The  twet/tky  and  roost  perilous,  was  the  dragging  of  the  dog  Cerberus  (see  Ceiberos) 
ftam  the  infernal  regions.  In  this  arduous  labour  he  was  assisted,  according  to  Homer 
^aee  U.  viii.  440-— 448.)i  by  Minervs. 

In  addition  to  these  wonderful  achievements,  in  which  he  was  sccoropsnied  by  his  nephew 
lolaus,  the  son  of  Iptiiclus(son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcroena),  Hercules  assisted  the  gods  in 
their  wars  against  tlie  giants  ;  he  accompanied  the  Argoaacots  to  Colchis ;  he  obtained  vic« 
toriea  over  Laomedon  (see  LAOinedoo,and  ^n.  viii.  886.) ;  Eurytos  (see  Eurytus,  11.  ii.  885« 
and  y£n.  viii.  888.)  ;  PericleineBes  (see  Periclemenes) ;  Eryx  (see  Eiyx,  Mn.  v.  251.); 
lycns  (see  Megara,  Od.  xi.  827.) ;  Cacus  (see  Cacus)  ;  he  killed  the  giant  Ant»us,  by 
squeesing  him  to  death  in  his  arms  (tee  Earth) ;  he  liberated  Alcestis  (see  Alceste) 
from  the  infernal  regions ;  he  delivered  Hesione  from  the  jaws  of  a  sea-monster  (ase 
laoBoiedon),  and  Promethens  (see  ProBoetfaeus)  from  the  eagle  that  fed  upon  his  liver; 
he  fought  against  the  river  AcheloQs(see  Acheloos,  II.  xzi.211.);  he  ejctirpsted  dw 
centaurs  (see  Ceiitaors) ;  he  freed  Theseus  (see  Theseus)  from  his  imprisonment  by 
Aidoneus ;  and  is  said  to  have,  for  a  time,  supported  the  weight  of  the  heavens  upon  hii 
shoulders.  This  last  ftble  had  its  origin  in  hia  having  received  from  Atlas  the  know* 
ledge  of  astronomy,  and  a  celestial  globe,  in  reward  far  the  recovery  of  his  daughisr  Drnp 
Buiiris,  king  of  Egypt.  Atlas  (see  Atlas)  havmg  been  transformed  by  Persens  (est 
Pnrsena)  into  the  mountain  which  bears  his  name,  delegated  to  Hercules  the  power, 
winch  he  had  enjojred,  of  more  closely  observing  the  heavealy  bodies  by  his  nearer  ap* 
proach  to  the  heavens ;  sad  thus,  was  not  improperly  said  to  have  transferred  to  hiia  tlMlr 
waight.  Hercules,  it  is  recorded  also,  penetrated  into  India,  where  he  built  safgral 
towns,  of  which  the  principal  was  called  Polybothra,  and  liberated  the  countfj  Ipobi 
ravenous  animals.  When  Hercules  had  achieved  his  labours,  and  completed  the  differMt 
yesrs  of  slavery  to  which,  under  various  pretexts,  he  had  been  doomed  by  the  gods,  ht 
retnmed  to  Peloponnesus,  and  married  th^  celebrated  Dejanira,  daughter  of  (Eneua,  ^amg 
of  Calydon.  He  was  soon  obliged  to  leave  the  court  of  his  father-in-law,  from  baftag 
aeeideatally  slaia  a  man  ;  and,  with  bis  limily,  sought  refuge  in  that  of  Ceyz,  king  ctf 
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Tnchiaia.  whitbcr,  in  lii»  dighf,  his  |)rogn*«a  wju  impedrd  by  i\hc  bwhIIiu  ^iipamiof  ib« 

ffcaai.*     Tbe  Ccnuur  NeMos,  nho  happened  to  bi*  on  the  i^pot,  oiferrd  to  contej^ 

Dejnnixm  to   tbe  opposite  sliorr;    but   he    tiad  no    tooufr   rr«Lhi.il  it   tli*n    ilcnulet, 

coavinced  bj  ilic  fhrieks  of  liu  wife,  tbal  hrr  officio- •■  lili.-ratur  uiii*iid«*d  to  i-mttj  in  r  ulT, 

fthot  bim  «itJi  one  of  hu  arrow  i.    '1  lie  Ay'ui%  Ne«ftii»,  iit  ritfni;e,  gave  lu  Urjauini  a  luuir, 

wbicb  ne  deacribrd  to  iter  a;*  |iO!«ra^iig  tin*  {lOWer  of  rrt'ailing  ihf   iofct  airntjua  uf  a 

brIoTvd  object,  but  concealed  from  iirr  ilic  licotruciive  qualitie*  which  il  had  a€i|Uirnl 

from  being  flipped  in  \d%  liiuud.  uilertid  by  the  )KaM>iied  anow  of  ilerculra.     i'hiv  tunic 

cnufed  die  diealh  of  llcrcuhrb ;  fir  haiing  liuiticd  Drjanira.  lo  pri*R*ciite  a  war  againat 

Euntu,  Ling  of  Ochnlia,  who,  io  tlie  carher  part  oi  hi«  hf«-,  liad  refused  hm  hia  daughter 

loir,  <rf  wrbom  be  waa  greatly  cnamourfi,  he  murdered  f!urjri»i>.  ami  took  lule  wiili  liiaip 

by  force,  to  Mount  (Kin.     Tbcre,  being  uaproviiled  wiih  tiw  tunic  in  which  be  wm  accuft- 

toncd  to  amj  bimaelf  for  the  celebration  of  a  aoI«  mu  lacnAcc  lo  Jupilrr  i  ihia  robo 

being  dcMrribcd  as  a  cjpe  of  the  ht-avriit,  iuid  a  n-pr<.-M  iiiari>in  uf  the  wtiulp  world),  bo 

deapntclied  a  vnrmrm^rr  to  l>ejanira.  who,  being  awmrr  of  litr  huband'a  infidelitj,  Knt 

the  fatal  tonic.  aDconmoua  tiiat  in  thus  endeavouring  to  rvTivc  lu*  hiVe,  ibe  tboold  be  tlia 

cauoe  of  his  death.     Tliii  ignorance  ou  tlie  |Mirt  of  I>i-jabira,  who  kilird  hrriwlf  im 

IcuiUBg  iia  ikiaJ  con«rqu«iice«,  fonn«  tlK'  lubject  of  one  of  ilie  Iragedira  of  ihipbocleo. 

Ftaeeinng  bia  fate  to  be  incviiable,  he  gave  hii  bow-  and  arrowi  to  hia  fneod  J'biloctetra 

(leo  PbilocteCes) ;  cnuaed  n  largo  funeral  pile  to  be  rrvctrd  on  the  inp  of  Mount  (iJn  ; 

tpiradoB  it  tbe  akin  of  the  Neiocao  lion  ;  and  ihm.  laving  himicU  dn«n  upon  it.  and 

baaing  his  bemd  upon  hia  dob,  ordered  the  pde  to  be  M't  on  tire.     For  thii  i-ztraurdinary 

OBntcvpt  of  pain,  Jopiter  iimIiiii  d  him  immortal ;  and  afti  r  hr  wa»  recrivrd  into  heaven, 

Jano  cenaed  to  pcnccote  him,  and  loivu  hini  her  daughter  llrbe  in  martiagr  (tee  iM.  &i. 

746.)  Ilervulca.  al hu  dcatb.  left  Ut  hib  aon  Il\lluft  (the  fruit  of  lii«  uaion  with  Drjauira) 

tQ  die  clniau  to  vhicb,  among  olherii,  hii  descent  from  Porariia  and   I'elopa  entitled  bim, 

<■  the  PeJopomeaos.     Tbo  pooCerity  of  Hercules  pncouiitrrfil  the  samr  ill    treatnwnt 

froB  £Biyallicua  that  had  porsaed  tlicir  fathrr :  hut  with  ihr  aa^i»taDl-e  of  thi*  great  The- 

Ku,  the^  ioccenafniiy  oppoaed  irim,  and  be  w,ii  killrd  by  IIvIIuk.     I'lie  lleraclida*,  bow- 

•rcr,  did  not  recover  pennanint  po^M'toion  of  tti«'  l'rlo}><iiiiu->iii  until  about  eighty  years 

ifca  tbe  Trojan  war. 

Tbe  |ainc«pal  i^unes  celebrated  in  honour  of  llexnUa  were  at  Nem»a.  The  Nrma'au 
gwnei  were  ongiiiaily  inatituted  by  tbe  Argivea  in  liomiur  uf  a  Nrm.Tsin  {irmce  of  tbe 
•ame  of  Aicliemorua,  who  died  by  the  bite  of  a  N(-r;-ent,  anil  wrn*  rrnewed  by  llf-rc-ulrs. 
in  commemoratioii  of  bia  victory  urer  tbe  fiimidablr  linn,  'i'lioy  wen'  auinnK  tin*  four 
pvat  and  wiemn  gamra,  periodically  obarn cd  by  tin  G^•rk^,  and  mtrrv  rrJolratrd  rvrry 
durd  or  fifth  year;  the  victor  being  rewarded  with  a  (  pih-h  uf  oiiie,  or  of  piimlrT.  The 
vofihip  of  llemlea  ho  whom,  ammg  animaUt  ^^  atai;  wan  n^cnd)  wm  unKf*r»al ;  but 


*  Ccya  w-aa  son  of  Lucifer,  tlie  aon  of  Jupiter  and  Aitror-i.  atnl  hu^lMuiil  of  Alt-yone,  or 
Uakyone,  the  dangbter  of  «I->ilua.  This  prince  wan  drowned  on  in*,  n'turn  frvm  ClanMi ; 
udupun  tlie  event  beii:*^  communicated  by  M>  rplu-ii*,  in  aili«':i  u,  in  Alryone,  ahe  iinme- 
iialely,  according  to  aooie,  died  of  grii'f ;  while  otiii  r«  relate  tint,  en  aeriiig  the  ror]»«e  of 
^baabond.  which  tli#.'  wnvea  had  tliniwn  on  the  &hore.  Klie  prei imitated  hrr«clf  into  llic 
■^  To  reward  the  mutual  aflfection  uf  Ccyi  and  hiH  wife,  the  g(*f!H  melamoiiiliuM'd  them 
nHUcyoDa,  and  decreed  that  the  nea  shoiilil  remain  calm  while  ihefc  birdii  liuilt  their 
Mikiad  deposited  their  eggv  upon  its  wavm.  The  lialcyon  was  on  tliii>  Miouiit,  though 
a  qwmlau,  lamenting  bird,  regarded  by  tlic  ancients  at  the  symlii)!  if  tranquillity  ;  and, 
Ams  ii^g  primcipnilj  on  the  walcr,  vrat  con«-crated  to  I'lietiii. 
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altan-wen  porlkularly  eracte^  to  hu  honour  at  Thebes,  at  Rome^  at  Cadis,  i»  Gaal^-aK 
Ucradaopolis  in  Middle  Kgyptt  and  even  at  Ceylon  (the  Taprohane  of  the  andenla). 

He  is  ^nerally  represented  strong  and  muscular,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  Kananaii 
lion,  and  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a  knotted  club,  while  in  the  other  he  boUU  aa  appb ; 
eoiaclimeB  he  appears  crowned  with  the  leaves  of  the  poplar  (a  tree  particularly  lacred 
to  him,  see  Poplar),  liolding  tlie  horn  of  plenty  under  his  arm ;  sometimes  with  a  bow 
and  quiver ;  and,  at  others,  he  is  in  the  company  of  Cupid,  who,  as  emblematical  of  the 
.power  of  love,  is.  breaking  to  pieces  his  arrows  sndliisclub;  this  repiesentatioQ  bciog 
more  especially  supposed  to  allude  to  the  vehemence  of  his  infatuation  for  Omphale, 
daughter  of  Jardanus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  king  of  Lydia.  During  the  period  of  slavery  to 
which  he  had  been  condemned  by  Jupiter  in  the  service  of  that  ptinceas,  he  subfected 
himself  to  her  dezisioa  by  the  assumption  of  a  female  garb,  in  which  he  constantly  sat  at 
her  side,  spinning  with  her  womon,  while  she  anned  herself  with  his  club,  and  put  on  thp 
lion's  skin« 

Uerculeawas,  moreover,  represented  in  the  Orphic  theology  under  the  mixed  symbol 
of  a  Hon  and  a  serpent  j  and  sometimes  of  a  serpent  only. 

Of  his  wives  and  mistresses  the  foUpwing  are  the  most  known  : — Megara  (mother  of 
Xherimachus,  Creontiades,  Deicoon,  Deion,  and  Deilochus,  see  Megara) ;  Dcjaaira 
(called  also  Calydonis),  daughter  of  (£neus  (motlier  of  Hyllus,  Ctesippe,  and  Macaria) ; 
lole,  daughter  of  Eurytus  (mother  of  Lydus  and  Caniirus,  see  Camirut,  II.  ii.  796t)  ; 
Omphale,  daughter  of  Jardanus,  king  of  Lydia  (mother  of  Agelaui  and  Atys) ;  Epicaata, 
daughter  of  ^geus  (mother  of  Tliessala) ;  Chalciope,  daughter  of  Eurypylus,  king,qf 
Cos  (mother  of  Thessalus,  see  Thessalut) ;  Parthrnope,-daughter  of  Styniphalus  (mother 
of  Everes) ;  Astyocbia  or  Astydamia  (mother  of  TIepolemus,  Leucile,  Lepreas,  and  Ete* 
■ipe,  see  Astyocbia,  II.  ii.  707.)  -,  Malis,  one  of  the  attendants  of  Omplisle  (mother  of 
AlcBus,  the  progenitor,  according  to  some,  of  the  Lydian  kings)  ;  Hebe  (mother  of  Aju- 
cetua,  and  Alexiare,  see  Hebe) ;  Midea,  daughter  of  Phylas,  king  of  the  Dry  opes  (mother 
of  Antiodius) ;  Galatea,  daughter  of  a  Celtic  prince  (mother  of  Galstes,  who  gave  hia 
name  to  Galatia) ;  Lysippe.  one  of  the  Proetides  (mother  of  Erasippus) ;  Psophis, 
daughter  of  Arron,  or  of  Eiyx,  king  of  Sicily  (mother  of  Ecophron  and  Proroachus) ; 
Chryseis  (mother  of  Oreas) ;  Iphiono,  wife  of  the  giant  Antaeus  (mother  of  Palcmon,  oaa 
of  the  first  kings  of  Libya) ;  Gelania  (mother  of  Gelon,  the  Scytliian) ;  Philone,  daugh- 
ter of  Aldroedon  (who,  with  her  son  Echmagoras,  was  exposed  to  perish  in  a  wood  by  hf^ 
fatlier,  but  was  rescued  by  Hercules) ;  Dynaste  (mother  of  Eratus,  king  of  Sicyon)  ^ 
Xanthus,  one  of  the  Oceanides  (mother  of  Homolippus) ;  Melita,  daughter  of  the  rivei 
^geus  in  Corcyra  (mother  of  Afar  or  Afer,  otherwise  called  Hyllus);  Myrta,  daughter 
of  Mencetius  (mother  of  Eoclea  or  Diana,  see  Euclea  among  the  names  of  the  goddess); 
Eubcca ;  Prazilhea ;  Heliconis ;  Marse ;  Olympusa ;  Eurybia ;  Toricrste ;  Laonomene ; 
daughters  of  Thespius,  thence  called  Thespiades  (motliers  of  Olympus,  Lycurgus,  Xfha- 
lias,  Leucippus,  Halocrate,  Polyslos,  Lycius,  and  Teles,  Menippides,  Lybidice,  and  Sten- 
didice) ;  Cyrna  (mother  of  Cyrnus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Corsica,  before  called  The- 
rspne);  Panope,  daughter  of  Theseus;  Phillo,  daughter  of  Alcimedon,  fin  Arcadian; 
Paula,  a  Korean  divinity ;  Alciope. 

Hercules  was  also  father  of  Cliromis  (said  to  feed  his  horses  on  human  flesh) ;  Amatbos 
(from  whom  Cyprus,  see  Cyprus,  was  called  Amathusia) ;  Fabius  (son  of  a  daugjbtei  of 
Evander) ;  Hippeut  (son  of  one  of  the  'lliespiades) ;  Erytheas ;  Boeus ;  Cleolas.;  £u- 
botes;  Nephus  ;  Onesippus;  Hippodromus;  Acelus;  Tigasis;  Eacus  (brother  of.  Poly - 
dea,  with  whom  he  reigned  over  that  part  of  Greece  watered  by  the  Achdoua :  the  Ora- 
de  had  declared  that  whichever  of  the  two,  after  plunging  in  the  river,  first  reachcdihe 
shore,  should  poisess  the  territory  ;  Pdydea  counterfeited  lameness,  and  prevailed  ufoa 
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Iv  kradwr  Id  «Vpott  her ;  but  oa  mcliiiis  ^  bant't  ihc  q"MiC  f'^*  ^  ^oU» 
^  "Tbs  oncfe  bu  pranomiccd  it ;  the  victory  h  HUDa:*'  they  however  rcifoed  coe- 

Laothoe  ;  Abie  («he  had  a  oelchiatcd  leaple  ia  MomkbU,  and  who 
ID  the  imwn  in,  aee  Ira),  £cc. 
Tdtfkm§  ]  Aaga,  Aoge,  or  Aagea,  daagbier  of  Aleai,  kiaf  of  Trfia,  ml  of  Sem,  aa 
Arcadian  prineeai,  wai  alio  amang  tlse  muticeiee  of  Hrrcol«e.  ead  waa  oiocher  of  hi« 
thaw  aoaa,  LcKippaa,  Laoatiadca  aad  Telephni.  Inmediatrly  afler  the  fairtli  of  che  latter 
iha  vai  ArifCB  fima  Ihbm  hj  her  iuher*t  iadigiiaiMai.  and  foand  an  mjIub  at  the  coart  of 
TflBtfcnay  kinf  of  Mjab.  who  adopted  her  as  lii»  daughtrr.  Soaw  jMn  afkcr,  I'eathrai. 
bMf  aagafad  in  a  danfrrooi  war  with  Idaa, eon  of  Apbareoa,  offered  lo  battow  hv  crewa, 
ndtbo  band  of  Avge^  on  the  nan  who  would  delirer  him  froai  Ibie  formidable  enraiy.  Te- 
«ha  bnd  bean  ebandoned  al  the  BMMnt  of  hia  birth,  and  noviahed  hi  the  woo^  bj 
anriad  ia  Sljiia,  dinecled  bj  the  oiacle  to  repair  thither  ia  aeairb  of  bit 
pannte ;  ha  md3j  aoerptad  the  propoeal  of  tlie  kiag,  conqnmd  Idea,  and  ciaiaed  the 
pranoMd  reward,  ipacant  of  the  relationahip  between  himielf  and  A  age.  Hii  atarriage 
wHy  bDwatnr^  an  the  point  of  ita  celcbraiioa.  inlcrmptad  by  the  appearance  of  m  frifhifol 
mpent;  Iba  imiied  Ange.  having  invoked  the  aid  of  Hercules,  wai  reamed  ftoMthe 
■DHler  bj  that  bcn>,  who  bad  thoa  aa  opportaniiy  of  recopieing  hii  eon*  Telepfana  apon 
Ma  diatmaiy  CGBdnded  bin  Bother  back  to  Tegea ;  aanied  Aalyocfae,  or  acconiiag  to 
Lapdiea*  tha  dangbcar  of  Priaai,  and  at  the  coamenceaeat  of  the  Trojan  war  wai 
Iha  dafiwce  aff  his  fMher-in-law  againtt  the  Greeks.  In  one  of  the  coaibals 
Aat  taak  placa  daring  the  eiega.  ha  recei? ed  from  Achilles  a  severe  wound,  which  the 
vada  declared  conld  only  be  healed  by  the  hand  wWich  had  inflicted  iL  Telephua  accord- 
ingly anftraatcd  Acbsttaa  la  aadertake  his  care ;  aad  tha  Grecian  cbiefii  (dearoos  uf  en- 
pgpng  Tdaphae  aa  Aeir  aie,  because  it  bad  been  predicted  that  without  his  aid  Troy 
eoald  aoC  be  takaa}  laoaadad  his  request ;  hut  Achillei  remained  infleaible.  At  length. 
r,  ha  was  prevailed  oa  to  consent  that  UlyeMS  slioald  scrape  some  of  the  msi  off 
(tha  waapoa  thai  had  pierced  Telephus),  which  being  applied  to  the  wuond, 
k  eara  i  otbcn  ascribe  his  recovery  to  ilie  applicatioa  of  herbs,  the  virtaea  of 
vlacb  Adttllat  bad  learned  from  Chiron.  Some  authors  atsert,  that  Telephaa,  in  gratitude 
far  ^hia  care,  deserted  the  Trojani,  and  joined  Iha  forces  of  ihe  Greeka ;  but  it  it  morr 
geaanlly  suppoeed  that  he  merely  granted  them  a  free  pasiage  Ihruugb  his  kingdom  of 
MyML  (8ai  Death  of  Neasus ;  transformation  uf  Lichas,  tlie  senrsnt  of  Hercules,  into 
a  rack;  Apachaoais  of  Hercules,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ix.  and  story  of  Ceyz  and  Alcyone ; 
laitnarfonanlioa  of  Dmdalioa,  brother  of  Ceys,  into  afrJcon  hy  Apollo,  b.  si.) 
Among  the  appellstions  of  Hercules  are  tlie  followini;  :  — 
ADBPBscra,  Gr.  a  word  ezpreiaive  of  his  reradfy. 

Ai,ciDBs»  Gr.  fram  hia  graadihther  jlk^as ;  ot  from  a  word  tifniify ing  atreuffikm 
ALMMAXVBf  hia  name  among  tlie  ftiiwaai. 

AaparTBToai  ADDS,  from  itaipJkilrfea.  the  husband  of  bis  mother  Alcmana. 
AwDoaa. 
Aaaiva  Dscs,  faia  aaoM  aa  tlie  Thclmn  Hercoles.    Aotiia  wat  oae  of  tha  names  of 


AacaaosTia,  Gr.  leadirr ;  priace ;  his  name  among  the  Tynans  aad  the  Maltese*. 
AiTBOLOGVS,  from  lib  liaving  srlectcii  the  day  for  honing  hiaiaeK,  on  which  thara 
ai  IB  edipie  of  tha  sun. 
hacuJi,  his  aamr  at  fiaaii,  in  L«tium. 
Bauasybis  naaaa  amoag  the  ladians. 
Bavafcoos,  Gr.  ex-dereurrr  ,*  rxpreWve  of  his  vuraritv. 
Biriaicrt,  fram  bi%  tt  mpir  at  Hiint  near  Corinth. 
a.  Jfaif.  ' 


I 
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CiNOPiDfl,  oM  of  his  raunes  in  Egypt,  so  called  from  the  city  Cniuif^» 

CA%AKVB,Qt,  mHBtreign ;  (ns  auie  in  Macodoaia« 

CfiRAMTNTHUf)  from  OrwNM,  E  town  in  Asia  Minor. 

CiiAROPSy  his  name  among  the  Boeotiaofl,  who  eroded  to  bim  a  temple  on  the  ipot 
whence  he  dragged  ap  Cerbeme  from  the  infernal  regiona. 

CnoN,  or  Chok,  one  of  his  names  among  the  Egyptians. 

CmoMot,  hii  mane  ai  the  chief  god  amang  the  HyperboramM. 

CyNOBAKoes,  Or.  a  wkiie  dag ;  thtt  animal  having  been  oAered  on  his  altars  bj 
Didymna,  an  Athenian  citisen. 


BAMVs,  J  ||2y  Q|Q|0g  niQoiig  Die  Xndiam. 
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EnDovaLucuBy  a  very  ancient  dhmilty  among  the  Spaniards ;  by  some  snppoted  to  be 
Herculee  (who  waa  worshipped  onder  this  epithet  as  one  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  their 
coontiy),  and  by  others,  Msrs  and  Cnpid. 

EnYTHnjE,  from  hit  temple  at  ErfUwmt  in  Achaia. 

Oaditam us,  finom  Gt^»  (now  Cadis),  in  which  was  a  temple  wherein  his  labowi 
were  engraved. 

Hmaclbs,  his  general  name  in  Greece  and  in  Egypt. 

HippooTONosy  Gr.  from  his  having  kUlid  the  Jboraet  of  Diomed. 

HippoDBTEs,  Gr.  kor§e'ftu4eitir !  hu  name  in  the  plain  of  Tenants,  in  BcBOtia. 
When  the  Orcfaomenians  were  marching  against  that  district,  Hercoles,  dnring  the  nigjht, 
so  fiuUmd  iktirktnHio  their  chariots,  that  the  Orchomeoians  were  onable  to  use  them 
in  the  morning. 

Idjeus,  the  naoM  by  which  the  Cretans  wonbipped  him  on  Mornit  /da. 

iNDSXy  Lat.  from  his  pointing  out  (Mico,  I  point)  to  Sophocles,  in  a  dream,  the  spot 
containing  the  gold  of  which  that  poet  had  been  robbed. 

Joeim-Assa,  his  naaae  asMmg  the  Japanese. 

JoTivs,  from  his  being  ion  of  JupiUr* 

KnuTSANAM  ;  the  name  of  a  bronae  statue  of  Hercules,  found  at  SCiashourg. 

Lists,  his  name  at  Capsa,  in  Libff€m 

Lyndius,  his  name  at  Lywiut,  in  the  island  of  Rliodes. 

M ACISTE9,  Gr.  ceaitetanf. 

Maousaxos;  this  name  has  been  found  on  an  inscription  in  Zealand,  and  on  somle 
coina.of  the  reign  of  the  empevor  Commodas,  as  applied  to  the  god  of  strength  ;  bnt  iC 
is  also  ascribed  to  Hercules  by  Potthmnius^  aa  the  epithet  under  which  be  was  wonhippe4 
by  the  Mageta^  e  people  of  Africa. 

Ma  Lie  A,  his  name  at  Amathos  in  Cyprus. 

Manticuis,  from  a  temple  built  to  him  by  MantkkUf  who,  under  his  auspices, 
estahlished  a  colony  in  the  islsnd  Zacynthus. 

MBDius-Fi»iua»  Of  mm  if  Jime;  his  name  (onder  this  interpretation  in  Varro)  nmeag 

i 

the  ancient  Sabines. 

Mblcabtrus,  Melcheatus,  or  Mzlceatvs,  e  nnme  under  which  he  was  wctshYppad, 
according  to  Sanconiathon,  by  the  Tyrians. 

Melius,  Gt.  from  e  word  signl^fing  ffk;  in  slhision  to  his  hsving  fsken  nway  the 
tffHiM  from  the  garden  of  the  Hesperidts. 

MoNscivs,  fit>ro  his  temple  at  Moneecus  (now  Monaco)  in  liguria. 

Musaoetfs,  Gr.  coBtpaauni  or  leader  qf  the  iVksst*  His  worship  was,  in  some 
respects,  similar  to  that  of  the  Muses ;  and,  on  andent  monuments,  he  is  repiceenled  hi 
company  witli  them.  Hercules,  being  tiie  iWi  of  the  Tyrians,  seems  to  have  bete  cob- 
fuunded,  by  the  Greek*,  with  Apollo ;  and  hence  he  is  amociated  with  the  Muses.    He 
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ktm  Om  ub«  ia  »  temflm  dcdioilad  lo  hk  Imiimw,  Ib  Um  rfouMMi  Cifc««  at 
■rWfe  kt  w  lapfRMBied  Inuf  «•  hi*  dwh  with  om  liaad»  aad  1mUw|  a  Ijn  m  ito 
■ciMr,  m  HMk  baiBf  at  hia  liMt. 

MvAcaif.  Gt.Mmt «n^  ff/Mf.    (Sm  Myagma,  ■■ong  the  naartof  J|^pkcr.} 

Mtiouc    (See  Ifyagfaa,  above.) 

^"'°''' }  Ua  tUlet  anoBf  the  GaiiK  « the  god  of  viMfes  aad  ehnaaMe. 
Oe«cf,  J  -■  -1  •  -T— ^ 

OzocaoB,  aDoCher  of  Ida  aomea  aaMng  the  Egjrptiaas. 

PoLYPHAGvt,  Gr.  the  twracieiu. 

PaoM ACHv»,  Gr.  dka^pi«  or  /fhler  n  the  mm  ;  a  title  by  which  he  wai  wofahipfed 
aaar  Tbche8»  pvohahJy  in  roBaeqiienca  of  bit  haviag  defeMlcd  that  dialhct  froa  tlie  atln 4 
of  caemiet. 

RaCAEAyt's.    (Ste  Caraaoa,  above.) 

RcMPHAv,  bj  soMe  aoppoied  to  be  the  Hrrcalet  of  the  83  nana. 

Rmts(KQLV9Ti9,  Gf.  fioffl  hji  baniig  cat  off  the  aeaei  of  the  Oitboaieoiaii  hoahi* 
oho  had  coae  to  doBaad  tnbuce  frooi  the  Thebaaa. 

AijfCTO0y  Sanccb,  SAcva,or  SAJiBTit,  hiaaame  aaioog  the  aadent Sahinea. 

SiaCAV,  haa  nana  oa  aa  altar  io  Lorraiae. 

SiXAVct,  Lat. ;  this  aaioenaa  derived, eitlier  Aon  hia  having  levelled  aad  formed  roade 
ttamgh  BBoantaiaa,  froai  heapa  of  atooca  (mum)  beisg  dedicated  to  him  ia  the  high 
Mi4^  or  bacaaae  Jofter  onaed  a  ahower  of  ifear«  to  lall  apoo  hia  eaemiaa  th« 
Ii|ariaaa. 

loHJiiAua,  Lat. ;  he  iraa  tappeaed  by  aoaie  lu  fireaide  over  (aHwua)  ihaawa 

SeiLiATia,  Gr.  aa  bdag  waaihippcJ  ia  greClae  and  eeeei . 

TAEiyTivr*.  YWrafaai  is,  by  some,  ihon^lit  tn  Uvc  beea  Iboaded  by  Hoicaica  (see 
Mm.  ml  m.)  FMm  Muimm  fouad  at  Tarvatuia  a  autuc  of  Uofcaka.  which  be 
Riaaed  ia  the  Capital. 

THAsrrs,  from  being  worshipped  af  TAojof,  tn  island  ia  the  iEgeaa  aaa«  aaarThmor. 

Tricosus,  Gr.  from  hit  baiag  hairff, 

TvT.txv>,  Lat.  from  his  hairing  itftmdtd  (fafer,  I  deiend)  Rome  agpuait  UaaaibaL 

TtniAyut.  wor^ppcd  at  Tfrg. 

TTaiSTBivt,  from  the  towa  TftmUiMM, 

VicToa,  the  ricfermi. 
[See  Bryaaft'a  .\aalysii.  v.  ii.  p.  1441.  for  aa  account  of  the  sappoaad  coaqneata  of 
Hamaies.] 

786.]  EHODE&  Aa  island  ia  the  Caqiathhai  aea,  at  the  Muth  of  Caiia,  aacred  to 
SiCafB,  ApoUo,  Minerva,  and  Tlepoiemus  (see  Tlepolemas).  It  was  vary  early  occa- 
fied  by  people  of  Egyptian  »nd  Grecian  race,  and  was  knowa  by  tlic  several  names  of 
C^tMv,  Aarfia.  TeltkmM^  Cmfmkim,  TViaada.  JEfhrva,  or  AUkr^m,  AtUrw,  Ptm, 
dhdfTM,  CNscMa,  Mavtfe.  aad  Peh«k  (the  aame  Ophium  beiag  applied  to  it  from  ito 
hmm^  awaemcd  «ith  aarpeata,  aad  from  iu  very  early  worship  of  that  animal  ^  that  of 
Ailhr^  from  Aith,  oae  of  the  Egyptian  appellationH  for  the  sun,  the  pecaliar  deity  of 
At  itiaad  ;  aad  Talcfainia,  ffom  Takhaa,  anuther  Egyptian  epithet  fur  the  sob,  tho  priests 
dlricham  being  Atmriaalad  Tolchines.  the  nme  with  the  Cabiri,  Camtcs,  die.) ;  aad 
ampptasd  t*  have  raeeivod  that  of  Rhodes,  cithor  from  Rhode,  a  beautiful  nymph 
by  Apalle,  or  from  a  Gireh  void  sigpifying  raar«,  loaes  beiag  abiaulant  in  the 
The  Rhodtmia  wart  colebiated  amoag  the  aaiiona  of  aatiquity  for  tlieir  riches 
(k  b^paiWHtaalij  amaited  tlat  their  chief  ci^y  wm  Ueated  wiUi  showm  of  Rold). 
and  for  ^mt  maritime  powev  aad  laws,  which  were  coaiidemd  so  eaoallaBi 
mivemtgj  adopted  by  tsaimiwi  il  aatiuas,  acre  intradaced  in  the  It* 
bva  baca  tW«ce  aalmttad  lo  form  the  basis  of  the  maritime  i|g 
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JBoropt.  KhodM  wti  f»nioiii  for  a  itatua  of  its  tutehurj  god  Apollo,  termed  tbe 
CoUmus  ;  it  WIS  the  work  of  Chares,  a  statuary  of  LmdoB,  wlio  lired  ahoat  300  jtmn 
B.  C,  and  waa  of  aoch  enormoua  height  and  dhnensiona,  that  (ita  feet  heing  phtced  opon 
the  two  iDDles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  haihour  of  Rhodes)  ship*  coald  pcaa  in 
foil  aail  between  ita  lege.  It  waa  partly  demoHahed  by  an  earthquake,  tS4  yeara  B.  C, 
remained  in  ruina  for  the  apace  of  804  yean,  and  waa  ultimately  aold  by  Uie  8av»oena, 
tfTS  A.  D.  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edeasa,  000  camels  being  laden  with  the  bnaa  of 
which  it  had  been  constnicted.    The  roae  waa  the  symbol  of  this  island. 

700.]  JALYSSUS.    A  city  of  Rhodes. 

TOO.]  LINDUS  (now  Undo).    A  dty  of  Rhodes,  sacred  to  Hercules. 

790.]  CAMIRUS.  A  city  of  Rhodes,  so  called  from  Camirua,  aon  of  Heieulcs  and 
lole. 

TWt^—CapHte  mother,}    Astyochia,  or  Astydamia;   she  waa  daughter  of  Fhylaa, 
king  of  Ephyre,  and  mother  of  Tlepolemua.    (See  Ephyr,  line  798.) 
'  TVr.l  ALCIDES.    The  Greek  name  of  Hercules. 

708.]  EPHYR,  or  EPHYRiE.  A  town  of  Thesprotia,  which  waa  part  of  Epirna,  oa 
the  river  Selleia,  or  Belle.  Hercules  destroyed  this  town  at  the  time  he  slew  Phyhw, 
king  of  Epliyrte,  for  some  sacrilege  committed  against  Delphi ;  and,  upon  the  king's 
death,  led  away  captiTe  liis  daughter  Astyochia,  or  Astydamia. 

708.]  SELLE,  or  SELLEIS.    A  river  of  Theaprotia ;  some  refer  it  to  Elia.  * 

80S.]  LICYMNIUS.  Son  of  Electryon,  king  of  Argos,  and  brother  of  Alcmena,  the 
mother  of  Hercules.    (See  Tlepolemus.) 

804. — HeretAtan  nwe.]  The  sons  of  Hercules,  who,  by  the  aenae  of  honour  prevalent 
in  those  barbarous  ages,  considered  themselves  bound  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  kinsman. 
'  608.— Y^e  clic/*.]    Tlepolemua. 

815.]  NIREUS.     King  of  the  ialand  of  Naxoo,  aon  of  Charopua  and  Aglae  ^  he 
engaged  in  the  Trojan  war,  and,  accordbg  to  Quintna  Calaber,  waa  killed  by  EurypylM. 
He  waa  celebrated  Ibr  hia  beauty. 
'    810.]  AGLAE,    ThemotherofNireus,  and  wife  of  Charopua. 

810.]  CH  AROPUS.    Father  of  Nheua. 

822.]  CALYDN^.  The  Calydnse  were  two  contigoooa  idanda  in  the  Myrtoao  aea, 
one  of  which  was  called  Calynma ;  whence  they  are  promiacuoosly  termed  Calymnoi  and 
Calydns.    There  was  another  Calydna,  near  Tenedoa. 

on.]   NISYRU8   (more   anciently  PwphyrU;   now  Kiairi).     An  island  in  the 
JEgenn  sea.    In  the  war  of  the  gianta,  Nisyrus  ia  said  to  have  been  formed  of  the  bodjy 
of  iPolybotea,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  ialand  Coe,  with  which  that  giant  had  been  ov«r- 
whelmed 'during  the  conflict  with  the  god«. 
"-    824.]  CASUS.    An  island  in  the  iEgaean  aea. 

'  824.]  CRAPATHOS,  or  CARPATHUS  (now  Scarpanto).  An  ialand  In  tbi 
iEgman  aea,  between  Rhodes  and  Orete,  sometimes  called  THniptlia,  from  its  Ibtt 
^pital  dtiea.  The  part  of  the  Mediterranean  aea  between  Rhodea  and  Creia  ia  IIwmb 
called  Carpathian. 

"  825.]  COS,  COOS,  or  COUS  (now  Lango,  Zia,  or  Stan  Co).  One  of  Ae  QfcMlb 
(aee  Cydades) ;  waa  more  anciently  called  Cm  (ftmn  Ceoa,  ttie  aoa  of  Titan),  ^fjjfriiK 
jiluM,  Ceriff,  and  Merape.  It  derived  the  h»t  of  theae  names  ftom  the  Meropeit  «b6 
"very  early  settled  In  the  ialand,  and  w«re  aaid  (o  have  beentbo  people  more  liirmadhialj 
4»ncemed  in  the  erection  of  tlie  tower  of  Babel ;  they  having  been  caUed  Heffopea»ft«li 
their  king  Merops,  who  waa  changed  Into  an  eag^e,  and  placed  among  the  conlelMeM 
by  Juno,  io  commiseration  for  the  grief  be  anifored  at  the  death  of  hi4  wife. 
'  Cos  was  (he  birth-place  of  Simooidea,  Apellea,  and  Hippocrates,  and  waa  eeMmMd 
for  ita  fertility,  ita  mannfacture  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  ita  winea.     Podtlirioa 
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Madmm  tfUhiMM  tWaMlm  ia  cl»  ialtMl  m  tbctr  rttoni  fnm  Tioj.    For 

frblnmpecaasCMywIucb  wwncndto  Vaau  uul  i£acab|»iiu.  muI  wlOch  . 

«e  of  tbe  two  celtfanted  ftoCiiM  of  the  goddcM  by  Prmiitelet,  mo  II.  li*.  986,  he. 
8t5.3  ECRYn'LUS.     A  kin|  of  Cot,  m  of  NeptBM ;  U  «m  UlWd,  aad  hit 

aiHgkler  ChiJciDpo  cnricd  off  bj  UoruIm,  whoa  chit  bvo  hndcd  apoa  Iho  ulttd  ia 

hio  lotan  faa  tii  •imoditioa  ogpiMt  Laotdaa.  huig  of  Troj. 

8S7.]  AMIPHUS.  )Souof  Thei«faw,akingof  ThoMdj.    ThcM  priacw  M  tlM 
8S7.]  PHIDIPPU8.  iiahabitufs  of  the  iihuMb  of  CtlydM,  Nkynt,  Cmos,  Car- 

pathai,  and  Cot,  to  the  war. 

828.]  THE8SALU&  A  Uag  of  TbeMaly,  fkaa  whoa,  or  faa  ThoMalw.  tho  M  of 
£Bioa,  the  cooatij  derived  iu  oame.  He  was  the  Mm  of  Ueiailee  aad  flialcfafii, 
dang^iter  of  EwypyUs,  king  of  Cue.  ThcaMilj  «m  alio  aacieatiy  called  .4?aMria.  fkaai 
SM/im,  mm  of  CUem;  Ptkagm.  froai  reUtgue,  the  loa  of  Terra;  Ffnh^.  Am 
Pjnha.  the  wife  of  OeacaUon ;  and  HmUm,  from  Bceotae,  the  toa  of  Neptune. 

819.J  FULASGIC  ARGOS.  TheMliaa  Aigoa ;  Pclaagu  being  an  andmH  mmm  of 
Tbemalj.    Goqgraphers  doobt  whether  Pelasgk  Argoe  dcmgaatra  a  town,  or  a  tract  of 


8S8.JALOS.    AlowBofPhtfaiotimBearAmbiymiu.    It  U  «U  to  have  been  feindad 
bj  AlhnmM,  the  aoa  of  .Eohn^  ion  of  Uollea.  and  called  Aloafioai  the  lervaat  uf  that 


fiM.]  ALOPE.    A  viUage  of  PhtUotia,  laid  to  bo  a  cokmy  ftom  Alope,  is  ffpiaimi- 


818.]  TRECHIN.orTRACHIN.    A  lows  on  the  Maliaa  galf»  mam  Thcfmopylm, 
not  te  from  tba  HaradiHi  Tmchia. 

8S1.]  BELLA,  nihcr  HELLAS*    A  town,  or  perUpe  a  diitrict  of  Tboomly.    UolhM 
II  eften  floed  wot  Thamaijy. 

8S4.J  ACHAIAHS.  Tha  AchaiaBB  were  oao  oC  the  moet  ancient  people  of  Greece ; 
bit  the  Achaiana,  in  thin  patmfe,  more  pnrticulariy  denote  thoee  who  were  then  inh^ 
yiBBte  of  Pfadaods.  Aflcr  the  death  of  Hellea  (lee  Helleaiane),  who  waa  in  powetMi 
•r  Fbtfain,  hie  ton  Xnthne,  bonig  driven  by  his  brothen,  iEolna  and  Uerat,  from  That- 
aily,tDelL  lafcga  in  Atheaa ;  he  there  married  Cream,  the  danghirr  of  Erectheut,  king 
cf  that  city,  and  had  two  mhh,  Achwm  and  Ion ;  the  birth  of  the  hitter  being,  however, 
ly  Faripidw,  OKribad  to  .%pollo.  Imi  took  pommMon  of  ^Igialea  ;  hot  Achwoa,  in 
ef  time,  nUiiiniiil  to  Theimly,  having  previooaly  (nccoidiag  to  nmo  hittoriana, 
StiaholoUnvi)  ftpnmd  eetahliehmenta  in  Laconia.  Some  of  the  Achvaat,  who 
Imd  amtied  in  Peleponwew,  were  blended  with  the  Pohugi,  and  became  maeten  of  Argoe 
(lee  D.  L  45.X  from  hence  termed  Achaian  Argoe  (II.  zii.  lU.)  When  the  princee  of 
Argon  LimndaJ  their  power  over  many  neighbonring  dtiee,  not  only  wna  their  whole 
frmnM,  and  own  their  pecaliar  district,  called  iirgoc,  bat  the  inhabitanto  of  the  otlea 
frm  jnlgnct  to  Aigos  wme  also  called  Achivi,  or  Achn.  Mycrna  and  Lacodamoa 
thjaapptlhtiaa  of  Achmen,  even  to  the  times  of  the  Tioien  war.  ArchnaderaBd 
one  of  AchmnSy  are  said,  by  Paomaias,  to  have  migrated  to  AigOi,  and 
of  ArgsKi  nnd  Spnitn ;  which  acconnt  affords  mmm  oonfiimation  of  tho 
connfiirs  had  originally  been  inhabited  by  an  Achsaa  tribe.  From  Uda 
of  tho  Achmnns,  rapported  by  the  wealth  and  itiflnenre  of  Myccnm  and 
Palspunnmns,  and  by  tho  valow  of  Achilles  in  Tbesaaly,  tho  Achsd 
of  the  whole  Grecian  people,  althongh  the  tribes  both  of  tho 
tbo  PehMgi  had  miginaUy  been  far  snperior  in  number. 
AM.]  HELLEKIANS.  Thessaliaas.  Tliey  were  called  Hellenes,  from  Hellen, 
(cmfrnadid  with  Ion,  ilelioa,  Osiris,  and  Apollo),  the  author  of  their  race,  husband  of 
Om^  mi  liaher  of  jEoIus,  Dans,  and  Xathas»  who  had  lettlad  ia  tho  regions 
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bonkring  vpoa  PtiUiui,  and  Hellat.  The  HdlenM  were  coaudered  to  be  of  Efjpliui 
flcigiii  2  the  term  did  not«  in  Homer's  time,  dengnete  the  Greeke  genenllj,  bnt  ntfetj 
tlie  people  of  Theeialy. 

8I0« — AngT^  leader,]  AchiUei, 

649.]  LY  RNESSUS.  A  dtj,  the  biitb-plaee  of  BriMii,  in  the  dieCrkC  of  Adimaiyttiwi, 
not  for  from  Thebe.  The  CIHciMit  occupied  it  under  king  Mynee,  ton  of  Evenus  (lee 
AchiUee). 

8iS.^Tke  e&Hf.]  AchiUee. 

841^—Tkebam  wiOtf.]  The  walls  of  Thebe  in  Trons  (II.  i.  478.) 

i44.«^BtM  «Miit]  Mynee  and  Epistioplide,  eons  of  ETenus.    Mynee  wiu  the  huibnnd 
ofBriM^ie. 
.Ml.]  EVENUS.    King  of  hymsmw.    He  was  son  of  Selepiai. 

817.]  PHYLACK  A  tewn  of  Fhthiotif  in  Theasalj,  bordering  on  the  conntiy  of 
the  Maliane.    It  waa  Che  tent  of  the  Ungdom  of  Broleeihimi . 

S48.]  ITONA.  A  town  of  Theitaly,  telebiatcd  for  tfie  temple  of  Minerva,  hence 
called  itmumu    There  waa  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Bosotia. 

849.]  Pl'ELEON.  A  town  of  Theasaly,  on  the  Spercbius,  on  the  confines  of 
Phthiolis.    The  towns  nnder  Protesilaos  lay  to  the  east  of  M onnt  Odirys. 

8St.]  CERES.  Qpddess  of  com  and  agdcnltnre ;  daughter  of  Satom  and  Opt ;  sister 
of  Jnpiter,  Ploto,  Neptnne,  and  Jimo  ;  and  mother  of  Proserpine.  Sicily,  Attica,  CnUg 
and  Egypt  dispate  tiie  honour  of  having  given  her  birth.  Sicily  was  her  favoorite  residence ; 
bnt  it  was  embittered  to  her  by  the  loss  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  who  was  carried  of 
by  Pluto  while  gathering  flowen  on  the  plams  of  Enna.  The  poets  relate  that  she 
lighted  a  torch  at  the  fisme  of  Mount  Etna,  and  wandered  in  search  dTher  daogfater  ovtf 
the  whole  earth,  with  the  torch  in  her  hand.  After  much  frnitleu  research,  she 
ascertained  from  ApoUo  that  Proserpine  was  married  to  Pluto.  Some  nythologiscs  state* 
that  this  inlsffmatioa  relative  to  her  daughter  was  derived  fran  the  nymph  Aretbusa,  or 
froaa  Gsraaek  The  latter  was  an  attendant  of  Proserphie,  at  the  time  when  Pluto  carried 
her  off  frara  Enna,  and  so  resolutely  resisted  the  ontrage  bfiered  to  her  mistress,  that 
Plalo^  irritated  by  the  opposition,  tiattsliormed  her  into  a  fionntsin,  on  whose  bsnks  Ceres 
in  said  to  have  found  her  daughter's  veiL  (See  story  of  Cyane,  Ovid's  Blet.  b.  v.) 
Geses,  having  discovered  the  retreat  of  Proeerping,  instantly  applied  to  Jupiter  fot 
redress,  and  was  pronised  by  him  the  restoration  of  her  dangjbMr,  fMOvided  slie  had 
not  tasted  any  thing  during  her  tempoiaiy  abode  in  the  region  of  shades.  Ascalaphuf 
(the  son  of  Acheron)*  whom  Pluto  had  appointed  to  watoh  over  Proserpine  in  the  Eljraian 
idds,  lepofted  that  he  had  perceived  her  eating  a  pomegranate ;  and  Proserpine  was  wc* 
eordingly  doomed  to  remain  as  wife  of  Phito,  and  queen  of  the  infernal  regions.  (See  stoiy 
of  Ascalapbus,  Ovid's  MeCb.v.)  Othfl»saflbm,that  Jupiter  was  peonaded  to  mitignte  this 
decree  of  fate,  fay  soffieringProaerpioe  (see  Adonis,ILii.  96.)  to  pass  sizmonthSfaltefBately^ 
with  her  hnaband  in  hell  and  with  Ceres  on  earth.  Cctes  was  partkulariy  wMiUppad 
m  SiflBy,  in  Attica,  in  Gcete,  and  at  Roaie.  Her  feaals,  termed  m^Merieg  (the  BMit 
calebrated  of  any  of  the  aolemnities  of  Greece),  were  introduced  into  Attica,  and  than 
first  obeervvd  at  Eleusis,  by  Erectheus,  hang  of  Atbenui  Her  yrioatt  were  called  E— filt 
pldsB,  from  Eumolpus  (a  prince  either  of  Thradan  or  of  Egyptian  origiii,  and  by  asnn 
considered  to  be  son  of  Neptane  and  Cbbne),  who  was  appointed  to  the  ofice  4i  Ugh 
priest  by  Erectheos ;  Eumolpus  having  ficd  to  that  monaich  fisr  protectioa  on  the  disiffwy 
of  a  conspisacy  which  he  had  formed  against  his  ftither-ln-lnw  Tegyrius,  king  of  Thiftoe. 
He  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Tegyrios,  whom  he  succeeded  on  the  thrini,  and  beCMM 
so  powerfal  a  sovereign,  that  he  maintained  a  war  against  Erectheus,  which  ended  in  their 
respadive  deatha.  On  the  va^catablishnenl  of  peace  aaumg  their  deeoendnnu,  it  was 
agreed,  that  the  priesthood  should  er er  remn  in  the  fanuly  of .Enmolpiu^  asd  the  rrgal 
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po«M  in  thftt  of  CMCtliri  •-  Tli*  oal^  nwrtal  vhoni  ih«  m  muiI  to  luivp  Iw^iurnl  «iib 
Iter  preferciice,  w  Ia»ioa,  iiiB  of  Jupiter  ud  Elrctn.  Aoeor<iiB^  to  msh*,  the  w« 
■other  of  Pluiot,  th«  god  of  riches ;  an  aliefory  which  it  OTppowd  to  iniinili  that  api- 
caltaro  i*  tlie  aoorc*  of  •ealth. 

She  U  MnDciiBei  reprt  Muted  with  m  veil  tliiowii  btcL,  having  la  her  htmi  an  fhwaliil 
£adcm.  or  tsneii,  aa  well  aa  can  of  cora,  and  locks  diahovaUad,  tha  ditovderadlocki  hriag 
ozporeauve  of  her  grief  at  the  loaa  of  Proecrpine :  toaf  tiaaa  iiic  is  rppfeaeatod  M  m 
heaatj/iil  wooiaii  of  majeatic  funa,  in  a  flowing  robe,  with  yellow  or  flaira  hair,  be?  faaad 
bring  aowaed  with  em  of  oani  and  poppiea,  holdiag  ia  hat  ni|lit  liaad  cara  of  com,  aad  in 
her  iafk  a  bofniac  uvch  \hu  tjmbol  aa  tha  i^aith),  her  car  balag  drawn  by  lioaa  or  wiaftd 
Mrpents  ;  and,  at  others,  »he  haa  a  iceptre  or  a  ucLIe,  wiih  two  infantii  at  lier  bfaaat, 
«ch  holdinf  a  bKua  of  plaatj.    Sha  ia  fonctiaMt  accoapniad  ia  tha  cliariuC,  which  ii 
drawn  bj  wingad  terpeaU,  by  Triptokmat  (caJlrd  alao  .Moptopiaa  Javeaia.  fron  Mopaopip, 
Qoa  of  the  aariaaf  aaan  bf  Attica),  a  aoa  of  Celaaa,  king  of  Attica,  or  uf  l-Jcaaiaa  «ad 
Hyone.    In  ^ratitade  to  that  monarch,  who  had  treated  her  «ith  grt-at  boapitality  whaa 
travelling  m  Kazch  of  bar  daaghtor,  the  bad  cured  Triptolatoot  of  a  mvctt  illB«wa,  aad 
•Iterwardaeatnistcd  him  with  the  coadoct  of  her  cbarioi,  for  Iba  parpoao  of  eaabliag  Idaa 
10  ditfine  the  kaowlcdga,  which  slie  had  imparted  to  bin,  of  agncaltoiv.    TripColfaay 
iccoiding  w  the  etymology  of  hu  name,  ia  Mippoead,  upon  the  doctrine  of  ayaabola^  to  be 
enUeautjcal  of  the  plough.    (See  OviJ't  Met.  b.  v.  for  the  tranofoitoatioB  of  I.yacat, 
king  of  Scythia,  into  a  lyaz,  by  Ccrea,  for  bis  mtoaded  treachery  to  Triptolcana,  and 
flory  of  EnaictfKto,  b.  viiL)    The  beantiful  fragaieot  of  a  fttaiae,  gaarrally  tappotad  to  ba 
if  Cerra,  laldy  braagbt  to  tbia  country  from  Kleutis  brara  on  tho  brad  iho  aarred  btthet 
or  calalhaa.  carved  oa  the  oatoida  with  eara  of  con,  poppies,  rosea,  aad  veoeb.  Thia 
oraamcntad  calathua  aust  aat ba  coBfuiiaded  with  tlie  lem  adoraed  haainfa  borne  ac  tha 
festivals  bj  the  ettupktri^  aad  the  cistu^ri,  tita  farmer  of  wlach  coniaiaed  frnita.  the 
Utter  lesamf,  carded  wool,  sail,  a  serpent,  pomi^graniiU-a,  reeds,  i«y,  cakea,  and  poppin. 
A  pregnant  sow  and  a  laai,  were  most  uaaally  offered  on  her  altars  :  among  flowers,  tha 
poppy  was  aaciad  to  bor»  not  oaly  because  it  grows  smoeg  com,  but  brcaase  Jupilrr  had 
IJTCB  ber  its  aceda  to  cat,  that  she  might  forget  btr  sorrows  in  the  peaoefolaess  of  shuaber  s 
the  g'^'****'**.  used  ia  her  sacriflces,  were  compoaed  eillicr  of  myrtle,  «r  of  narrisaaa.    The 
noatb  of  Aaguat  waa  sacrad  to  brr.    Ceres  ia  supposed  to  ba  tlie  Mine  as  llbea,  Vetta, 
Tellns,  Tilbaa,  Cybele,  Bona  Dea,  Beracynthia,  and  the  Isis  of  iiio  Egyptiana. 
The  fbUowiag  are  among  tha  auiat  kaowa  of  ber  appellatioas  :^ 

.  '      2   Gr.  ftWD  a  word  eipreuive  of  her  grief  tot  the  losi  of  hrr  (laughter. 

\cTMA,  bvm  bciag  worahipprd  ia  Actm  or  Attum* 

ALfTKBi.ft,  LnL  (&VB1  aU;  to  griad)  because  ia  a  time  of  famine  she  preventrd  the 
ailloa  atoaiiflg  Iba  floor. 
AuiA*  Las-  flroai  bcr  aaariafciaf  («/e,  to  nourish)  mankind  with  com. 
Aloas,  I   Gr*  froaa  bar  feathrala  at  Athena,  termed  Al9€,  from  a  word  tigiiiiyiag 
Alois,   '  riacfcrd  av  cara^dd. 

Altux,  )   (iM  Alma  among  those  appellationa). 

Aldmsia.  ' 

Amaa,  Or.  her  name  among  the  Tnnenians,  from  a  word  sign'rfyjag  a  acylAr. 

AimBB  VB,  bar  naao  al  Awdirm,  in  Phrygia. 

bBBainoBA,  Gr.  from  two  worda  signify  inf;  rrlrixaltea  and  g\ft,  a  name  under  which 
dm  wm  wanbippad  by  the  MyrrhiBoaiana  in  Attica. 

Canaia,  fraaa  tha  leativals  called  CMri. 

CaarofBOBA,  Or.  or  /raif-&carer,  ia  allusion  to  lier  being  the  god Jm^  of  cora.  Sha 
ii  often  lepreaenied  aa  baariag  a  basket  of  fruit  or  corn  in  bcr  hand. 
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Catihinsis,  her  nam«  at  Gtf/tm  or  Coima,  io  Sicily,  where  the  hid  •  temple*  mhkk 
none  hnt  women  were  permitted  to  enter. 

Cbbidwbn,  one  of  her  ntmes  among  the  Biitiah  ditiidi. 

CiDABiA,  Gr.  her  name  at  Pbenenm,  in  Arcidia,  derived  from  a  word  dgnifyiog  a  flcra 
or  ftcrtea. 

Chamymb,  from  Ckamywut,  a  citiaen  of  Pisa,  who  had  heen  pot  to  death  by  Pantafeon/ 
eon  of  Omphalion,  the  tyrant  of  that  city,  and  whoie  property  wat  demted  hy  hta- 
mniderer  to  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  the  goddess. 

Chlob,  Gr.  the  tame  as  the  iMdnJUua  (yellow),  in  allosion  to  the  colonr  of  com. 

Chthonia,  from  CAlAento,  a  daughter  of  £rectlieoi,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her  at 
Hermiooe. 

Cora,  or  Cuba,  the  Utter  a  feminine  title  for  the  tnn  ;  her  name  at  Gnidoa  when 
frorshipped  as  the  goddeaa  of Jlre. 

CoBTTHEA,  Gr.  the  name  of  one  of  her  statues  in  Argolis,  decorated  with  a 

J)am ATBB,  an  appellation  supposed  to  have  bete  of  Babylonian  origm. 

Dbspoim A|  Gr.  mtstrcss  or  fneen. 

Dio,  her  name  in  Sicily  and  Greece. 

Eleusina,  from  EteutU,  a  town  of  Attica,  sacred  to  her. 

Eluzna,  or  El  VINA. 

Ehpamda,  a  name  mentioned  by  Varro. 

Enmba,  her  name  at  Enmt,  in  Sicily,  where  she  had  a  magnificent  temple. 

Ebinmts,  Gr.  her  name  among  the  Sicilians,  from  tlie  wmdwt»9  mto  which  she  wa» 
thrown  from  an  insult  offered  to  her  by  Neptune.  (See  Arion.) 

EuALosiA,  Gr*  a  name  of  nearly  the  same  import  with  Aloa. 

EucHLjEA,  Gr.  cdebmUd  ;  renomncd. 

EucHu>os,  Gr.  same  as  Chloe,  above. 

EuBOFAy  she  was  invoked  by  this  appellation  in  the  cate  of  Tiophonios. 

Flava  Dba,  the  yeUam-kaML  fetfdesf ,  in  allosion  to  the  colour  of  ripe  com. 
.  Flobipeba,  Lst.  v /Uwer'beuitig. 

FauGif  BBA  Dba,  Lat.  as  the  fmnoUr  of  the  growth  of  com. 

Gbbis,  or  Gerys,  the  name  of  a  divinity  which  Hesydiins  conceives  to  correspond 
with  Ceres.    This  was  called  by  the  Dorians,  Gabys. 

Helos,  from  her  temple  near  £fifM,  ii^  Laconia. 

Hebbivbba,  Lat.  the  prodMcer  of  gnus, 

Hebcymna,  a  title  given  to  her  by  Hereyima,  the  daughter  of  Trophoiiius. 

Hestia,  her  name,  as.also  that  of  Diana,  in  Tauris ;  and  of  Vetta  at  Rome. 

HiPFA,  corresponds  with  the  god  Hippos :  the  goddess  being  worshipped  under  lUs 
name  by  the  Pliigalians  in  a  dark  cavern  (see  Nigra,  below),  near  the  Olive  moont,  i» 
Arcadia,  where  she  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a  horse,  sitting  upon  a  rock,  clothed  to 
her  feet,  with  a  dolphin  in  one  hand,  and  a  dove  in  the  other.  Ceres  is  sometimes  wpn- 
jented  under  the  title  of  Hipp  a  Triceps,  with  three  horses'  heads. 

HoMOLoiA,  Gr.  so  called  from  HotnoU,  in  Bocotia;  from  the  prophetess  HomMm;  or, 
from  a  word  which,  in  the  «£olian  dislect,  signifies  ptueeabU* 

Hwcu,  one  of  her  names  among  the  British  dmids. 

Isis,  her  name  when  representing  the  earth  changed  by  the  iood ;  the  child  (Haras, 
Eiicthonius,  Harpocrates,  or  Bacchus)  carried  in  her  lap,  or  placed  by  Imt,  with  a 
serpent,  being  emblematical  of  husbandry  in  its  infimcy,  or  implying  the  sohaislenea; 
which  work  by  degroes  had  procured  to  men.  This  represenutive  child  was  of  goM,  ifed 
iras  MMuetimek  laid  in  a  van,  or  in  a  small  portable  chest,  with  a  serpent  of  the 
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'  rte&r.    The  Btn^  ofSemmi,  Tbcmli,  tad  Se«icl«  wnv  also  appfied  tn  the  CVrM  Aw 
fjmbolisetL 

IvLo,  Gr.  ttcovs. 

Li  oi ren A«  Lit.  Uicgiref ;  s>oum  iuoiik  witli  Tlu^ftmuplioia.  below.  AfiiY  tin*  inwBtioa 
of  tillage,  laiuif  bcin|^  not  as  yrl  diritk'd  into  fqual  |iurtiofii»,  cmiirowrufi  aroif .  whiA 
Core«  appetied.  by  estabIii>hiog  nluUrjr  Uw»  for  tlic  rqniubli*  appropriatioA  of  land. 

LiB)  s.«4,a  name  applied  Do  her  at  .^rgoi,  id  coDtequmcc  of  the  fir»t  wed  which  wta 
planted  in  Argolia  having  be«'n  imported  from  JUAye. 

Lr»f  J,  Gr.  from  her  AefAiaf  in  the  river  LMdan^  to  m«aid  die  immih  of  Neptane. 

M^dN  A  Dea,  or  the  great  fddeu. 

Mallofhoba,  Gr.  aa  harini;  taagbt  the  umsfulneM  uf  aW. 

IIelai?«a,  Gr.  tiki  itrk  (aee  Nigra,  heh>«). 

Melissa  or  Melitta,  a  W  ;  a  kite;  a  name  under  which  she  was  eoafoawM  wfth 
the  Veaat  of  the  EUL 

Mf  LOPBORB,  Gr.  bringing  $kecp ;  a  name  under  wliicb  she  was  worshipped  at  Megvit 
m  a  temple  withoat  a  roof. 

UthiTTA,  her  naaie  among  the  lUfaylooiaas  and  Arablant. 

MvdiA,  from  MyiioM,  an  Argive,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her,  aear  P^Ueae,  ia 
Arhaia. 

NiA,  her  aaBne  aaMmg  the  Sarmatisns. 

NioBA,  bUekm  Ccrae  was  woraliipped  under  this  name  in  a  cave  oa  Meant  Elaine  ia 
Phif^ia.  It  eras  the  tnuTnion  of  the  countrj  that  Ceres,  inconsolable  for  the  loes  of  her 
dioghter  Ptoaerpine,  asamaed  a  mourning  garb,  and  ibut  hrr»elf  uot  from  the  world  ia 
tUa  cave  ;  that  dniing  her  secluiiott  the  earth  yielded  no  produce ;  that  the  gods,  bewg 
ignorant  of  her  place  uf  coaeealment,  could  applj  no  remedy  to  the  evil ;  bat  that  1*88,  at 
length,  wfaiie  pursoiog  the  diversion  of  hunting,  discovered  her  retieat,  and  ande  it  hnowa 
to  Juyiier^  who  immediately  desp  itched  the  Fates  to  Mount  Klsius  to  prevail  opon  the 
goddess  to  relent ;  that  thej  succeeded  in  their  mission  ;  and  that  th<'  Phigalians,  alter  the 
4epartare  of  Cerea,  placed  in  a  niclie  of  tlie  cave  a  wtMden  staiae  of  tlie  guddees,  the 
head  of  which  was  surmounted  with  that  of  a  liurse.  (See  Uipps,  above.) 

pA!iAriiJEA!c,  Gr.  her  name  at  vKgium,  in  Achaia. 

Pedofuilb,  Gr.  from  twti  worda  expressive  of  her  fore  for  cAiWrra.  Under  this 
tpithety  she  is  often  represeni«»d  with  two  infaatii,  each  holding  a  cornucopia,  aa  em- 
Vlematiral  of  her  being  the  mother  of  the  hnnuui  race. 

Pblasgis,  so  called  from  PtUugiu  of  Argos,  the  son  of  Triopoa,  who  raisvd  a  temple  to 
ber  honour. 

Phabia,  Ae  Egyptian  Ceres;  tlie  wonl  Pkarim$  beiag  oftrn  used  for  Kgyptian.    Iler 
mtoes,  under  this  epithet,  were  only  formless  blocks  of  stone  or  wood. 
FoiTBiA,  Gr.  afraa^aal. 

pBorBOsiA,  Gr.  ia  alhisioB  to  festivals  observed  in  her  honotir,  prerieasly  le  the 
Uiarf  9fmmmgmA  tiOiug, 

PaoBTASis,  Gr.  reotfy  fe  ianraar  ;  a  name  imder  which  she  was  worshipped  jointly  with 
PwttpliM.,  ia  n  temple  between  Sicjon  and  Phliua. 

Pbostmna,  her  name  m  a  wood  of  palm-trcea,  in  Argolis.  Under  thie  epithet  she  waa 
Rpieacntsd  sitting. 

rtzxM,        1   Qy^  1^^^^  j^^^  fcstivab  at  Ptil^,  otherwise  called  Tbormoiiylv. 

ntaooaa,  > 
'    BttiafA,  from  Rktfo9,  or  AAeriam,  a  field  of  Atiica,  ia  which  Cerea  fint  ioitnictod 
Okti,  the  fhther  of  'IViptolemns,  in  thu  art  of  sowing  con.    The  field  reeeived  its  name 
Aott  Ml  gmndfbther  JZAarof. 

Seiba.    Thia  name  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  many  symboli  under  which  the  ark 
CL  Alan.  V 
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WM  described ;  it  is  taid  to  imply  t  bee ;  a  bive ;  a  chain,  &c.  and  was  applied  to 
Cens  as  the  mother  of  mankind. 

Sblbhk,  ber  name,  as  also  tbat  of  Juno,  Diana,  and  Cybele,  at  Carrhe. 

SiTo,  Gr.  from  a  word  signifying /ood. 

Spicifera  Dea,  Lat.  the  goddess  who  wean  eon  qfcorn* 

Stiritis,  ber  name  at  Stiria  in  Phocis,  where  ber  statue  had  a  torcb  in  each  band. 

Tabita,  anotber  of  ber  names  in  the  Taurica  Chersonesus. 

Theba.    The  Ceres  or  Isis  of  the  lonians. 

Thbrmesia,  the  name  of  one  of  ber  statues  at  Corinth,  which  had  been  brougbt  thither 
from  Tkerma,  in  Sicily,  by  Neptune. 

Thb8mia»  Gr.  teacher  of  laws  ;  "  Witb  just  laws  tbe  wicked  world  supplied."  (Grid's 
Met.  b.  ▼.)  Her  name  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  wbere  ber  worship  was 
introduced  by  Dyssules,  a  brother  of  Celeus,the  father  of  Triptolemus. 

Thbsm oPHORAy  Gr.  (see  Legifera.)  Under  this  title  solemn  festivals  were  held  in  ber 
honour. 

Zeidora,  or  BioDORA,  Gr.  giving  life* 

851.]  PYRRHASUS.  A  maritime  town  of  Tbessaly,  near  which  was  tbe  grave  of 
Ceres. 

862.]  ANTRON.    A  maritime  town  of  Pbthiotis  in  Tbessaly. 

858.]  PROTESILAUS,  or  lOLAUS.  King  of  Phylace  in  Tbessaly  ;  be  was  son  of 
Iphiclus,  and  conducted,  in  forty  Teasels,  to  tbe  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Phylace, 
Pyrrhasus,  Itona,  Antron,  and  Pteleon.  This  prince  deserves  one  of  the  most  conspicuoas 
places  among  tlie  heroes  of  Greece.  He  joined  tbe  expedition  against  Troy,  though  lately 
united  to  Laodamia  (see  JEn.  vi.  606.)  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  oracle  had  declared  tbat 
tbe  first  Greek  tbat  landed  on  tbe  Trojan  shore  should  perish,  Protesilaus,  seeing  tbat  his 
companions  hesitated  to  brave  tbe  decree,  abandoned  himself  to  certain  death  by  quitting 
bis  vessel  (II.  xt.  857.)  Homer  does  not  mention  the  individual  by  whom  be  fell ; 
but  most  of  the  ancients  impute  the  infliction  of  tbe  blow  to  Hector.  Some  describe  this 
king  as  having  survived  the  siege,  and  as  having  been  driven  by  a  tempest  on  the  sbores 
of  Tbrace,  where,  by  tbe  stratagem  of  Etbilla,  sbter  of  Priam,  one  of  his  captives,  who 
prevailed  upon  ber  companions  to. set  fire  to  bis  ships,  in  order  to  prevent  tbeir  return  into 
Greece,  be  built  tbe  town  Scione.  Protesilaus  was  buried  at  Eleontum  in  the  Tliradan 
CbersonesuSy  where  a  temple  was  dedicated  to  his  honour.  By  some  the  queen  of  Pro- 
tesilaus b  said  to  bave  been  Laodamia,  a  daughter  of  Acastus  (a  Tbessalian  prince) 
snd  Astydamia ;  and  by  others,  Polydora,  daughter  of  Meleager  and  Cleopatra.  Pro- 
tesilaus is  spmetimes  called  Puylacides,  from  the  town  Phylace. 

856. — Phrygian  lance."]  The  deatb  of  Protesilaus  is  variously  ascribed  to  JEnoaiM, 
Achates,  Eupborbus,  and  Hector. 

859. — Sad  conami.']  Laodanua  or  Polydora.    (See  Laodamia.) 

860.]  PODARCES.    Brother  of  Protesilaus. 

861 .]  IPHICLUS.  Father  of  Podarces  and  Protesilaus,  king  of  Phylace  in  Pbtbiotfa. 
He  was  tbe  son  of  Phylacus  and  Clymene,  and  married,  first,  Automedusa  (daugbter  of 
Alcatbous,  the  son  of  Parthaon),  and  afterwards  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Tbebes. 
He  was  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  oxen  of  an  extraordinary  size.  Melampos,  tbe 
celebrated  soothsayer  and  physician  of  Argos  (see  Melampus),  attempted  to  steal  them ; 
but  being  detected  in  tbe  act,  be  was  imprisoned.  He  was,  however,  liberated,  and 
prssented  with  tbe  oxen  (see  Pero)  by  Iphiclus,  in  consideration  of  tbe  numerous  advan* 
lages  whicb  tbe  latter  had  reaped  from  his  prophetical  knowledge.  Iphiclus  was  emineot 
for  swiftness  of  foot.    (See  II.  xxiii.  781.) 

864.]  GLAPHYRA.    A  town  of  Magnesia,  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

865.]  B(£B£.    A  village  on  the  lake  Boebe,  in 
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AM.]  PHEILS.  A  tamn  of  TbMiaJj/  on  the  coafatt  of  BfagMoift  and  PriMgioCii, 
cdcfaratod  for  its  lovoicigiBs  Jmod  sad  Aoactos, 

M7.]  lOLCUS.  or  lOLCHOS,  tlia  Urth-placo  of  Jimb  (mo  Jmob).  The  Spaairii 
grogrmpheTy  Meh  Pompooiiis,  mrations  h,  as  heiof  at  aooie  dntaace  froai  the  Maganiaa 
■bore  ofThcenly ;  bat  more  ancient  geo|^i4>ben  all  coacar  m  placm|  it  on  the  cooet  of 
that  prorinee. 

809.]  EUMfXUS.  Son  of  Admetut,  or  Pheretiadea,  king  of  ThMnliaa  Pherv,  and  of 
Alcestb  (aee  Alcetle,  beknr).  Hie  hones  were  remarfcable  in  the  Tn>^  war  far  their 
eztieiae  iwiftnaei  ;  aad  lie  ia  nientioaod  (IL  iziii.  SA6.)  aa  having  dialingniahed  hiaiarll 
in  the  gaates  inatitoted  an  honour  of  Patroclna.  He  waa  the  leader  of  the  tiaopa  of 
Gii^jnu  Pberv,  &C 

8QO.3  ALCESTE,  or  ALCESTIS.    One  of  the  Peliadea,  the  daughter  of  Pellaa.  hiag 

of  lokhoa.  Tbry  were  four  m  nomber,  Alceatu,  Piaidice,  Pelepea,  and  Hippothoe.  They 

wcR  ao  astoaiibed  at  the  miracle  which  Medea,  acoordiag  to  Ovid  aad  Paataaiaa,  had 

peiferaied,  ia  mtodag  JEtou,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Jaaoa,  to  the  vigour  of  joath 

(lee  Jaaon)*  that  they  pfevailed  on  her  to  ezerciie  her  renovating  power  upon  their 

inkier  PeUm*    Medea,  aa  aa  example  of  the  mode  by  which  the  proposed  to  effect  thia 

object,  cat  up  aa  old  ram  ia  their  pretence,  threw  the  divided  |iana  into  a  caoldroa,  aadp 

by  the  use  of  certain  herboy  transformed  it  into  a  young  lamb  ;  but  ioate«d  of  fulfilling  her 

CB^agament  with  the  Peliadea,  she  repaid  their  credulity  by  treacherously  mardcriaf 

Pdias,  and  coaaigniBg  his  aanglcd  body  to  the  flaroet,  in  revenge  for  his  usurpation  of  the 

thraae  of  lolcboa.    Tlw  ahteis,  upon  this,  fled  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of  Thessaly , 

the  husband  of  A^cestis.    This  princess  wis  remarkable  for  her  beanty.    Her  lather  had 

declared  that,  of  her  aamerous  suiton,  he  would  listen  to  him  alone  who  abcmld  ba 

able  to  drive  in  faia  chariot  diffsrcnt  kinds  of  wild  beasts.    Admetus,  by  the  aid  of  Apollo, 

who  lanisbad  hia  with  a  taawd  lion  and  a  bosr,  brcaroe  the  succcssfnl  prince.    Acaatus, 

Ibe  bniCher  of  the  Peliadea,  punned  his  inboman  listcrs  to  their  retreat ;  made  war  agaiaet 

Admetns  ;  took  him  priaoner,'  aad  was  on  the  point  of  revenging  a|xni  liim  the  cruelty 

«(  which  Us  aimers  had  been  guilty,  when  Alcestis  oifcred  herself  up  in  place  of  her 

husband.     While,  however,  Acastus  was  conveying  her  to  lolcbos  for  the  purpose  of 

aoificing  her,  Hercales,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  Admetos,  pursued  and  overtook 

UshroOicr-ta-law,  aad  succeeded  in  delivering  Alcestis  from  his  power,  and  restoring  her 

to  liberty.    Tbeaca  the  Cable  which  describes  Hercules  as  fighting  with   Death,  and 

bindSag  him  with  adaaaatine  chains,  until  he  succeeded  in  rescuing  Alcesiii  from  his 

giasp.    The  libeiation  of  Alcestis  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  tragediea 

of  Earifndea.    Acastaa  was  one  of  the  Argonaou. 

SfOJ]  PELIA8.  Son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro  ;  husband  of  Anaxilns,  daughter  of  Biaa ; 
fitther  of  the  Paliadea ;  and  brother  of  Neleus  (see  II.  zi.  8S7.),  (he  father  of  Nestor.  Ac* 
ooffdm^  to  mmt  aeeounts,  he,  with  Neleus,  seised  the  throne  of  lolchos,  at  the  death  of 
Ciethaas,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heir,  i£son  (the  father  of  Jsson),  Uie  son  of 
Cislhaus  aad  their  mother  Tyro,  who  had  become  the  wife  of  that  monarch  after  thair 
birth.  The  aaaia  account  aiirms,  that  he  enjoyed  his  usurped  honours  uniateiruptadly, 
aad  died  at  an  advanced  age,  leaving  his  crown  to  his  son  Acastus  ;  but  othcn  state  that 
ha  wM  aacrififfd  to  the  belief  of  his  daughters  in  the  supernatural  powen  of  the  enchantreaa 
Medea.  (See  Akeste,  line  809  of  this  book,  and  death  of  Pelias,  Ofid's  Met  b.  vii.) 

8TS.]  METHONE.  The  people  of  this  town  were  of  the  Phthian  race,  inhabiting  the 
aatota  eztiemity  of  Achillea*  dominions.  Metlione,  which  was  near  Pydnain  Piaria, 
Imvcd  ita  aaaie  from  Methane,  one  of  the  daughters  of  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydon. 

m.]  THAUMACIA.  ^  Towna  of  Thessaly.    (See  Magnesians,  line  910.)    Melibffa 

87S.]  OLIZON.  >  waa  celebrated  for  iu  purple  dye,  and  waa  the  aeat  of  the 

871.]  MELIB(£A.       ^  government  uf  Pbiloctetca. 
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874.]  PHILOCTETES,  Leader  of  the  troops  of  Methone,  TbaniDAcim,  OUaoD,  ind 
Meliboea.  He  was  the  son  of  Poean  or  Pocas  and  Demonassa,  and  the  armoui-beaxer  aad^ 
iiTmired  friend  of  Hetcules.  He  was  present  at  the  death  of  that  hero,  and  received  from 
him  the  arrows  which  had  been  dipped  in  the  gall  of  tlie  Hjdra.  (See  Hercules.)  Hia 
father  was  king  of  Melibsa ;  and  it  was  from  that  country  that  Philoctctes,  who  had  been 
among  the  numerous  suitors  of  Helen,  set  sail  for  Troy,  repairing  first  to  Aulis,  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  as  the  general  rendesvous  of  the  combined  fleet.  He  was  howeyer  not 
soffered  to  remain  there,  and  was  transported  to  Lemnos,  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of 
a  wound  in  his  foot,  llie  caoscs  of  this  wound  are  differently  stated  by  mylhulogistSy 
■ome  ascribing  it  to  the  bite  of  the  serpent  which  Juno  sent  to  torment  bim»  because  he 
had  attended  Hercules  in  his  last  moments,  and  had  buried  liis  ashes ;  othen  assert,  tba| 
be  was  bound  by  oath,  not  to  disclose  to  the  Greeks  where  the  arrows  of  his  friend  had 
been  deposited,  and  that  baTing  endeaToured  to  evade  the  oath  by  stamping  upon  thi) 
preci/M  spot,  thus  betraying  the  place  of  their  concealment,  his  perfidy  was  punished  by 
one  of  the  arrows  falling  upon  his  foot.  It  however  appears,  by  the  most  received  tradi- 
tion, that  the  Greeks,  havmg  been  informed  by  the  oracle  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
without  the  arrows  of  Hercules,  despatched  Ulysses  and  Pyrrbus  to  Lemnos,  to  urgo 
Philoctetes  to  put  an  end,  by  his  presence,  to  the  tedious  siege :  this  chief,' whose  resent- 
ment towards  the  Greeks,  and  especially  towards  Ulysses,  the  immediate  promoter  of  hie 
removal  from  the  camp  at  Aulis,  was  still  alive,  refused  to  comply  with  the  summons,  and 
would  have  persisted  in  his  refusal,  bad  not  the  manes  of  Hercules  enjoined  him,  upon  % 
promise  of  the  cure  of  his  wounds,  to  accede  to  it.  Philoctetes  accordingly  repaired  to 
Troy,  where  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  bis  valour,  and  by  his  dexterity  v^ 
the  use  of  the  bow.  Philoctetes  survived  the  siege  $  but  being  unwilling  to  return  to 
Greece,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his  hopes  relative  to  the  state  of  his  wound,  be 
took  Qp  his  residence  in  Calabria,  where  he  built  the  town  of  Petilia  (see*  i£n.  iii.  S16«), 
and  ultimately  recovered  by  the  skill  of  the  physician  Machaon. 

Philoctetes  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  heroes  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived,  and 
waa  of  the  number  of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  called  Pceantiadss,  from  his  father  Poean  ; 
and  Mblibceus,  from  Meliboea,  the  seat  of  his  government. 

879.]  HYDRA.  This  monster,  according  to  Hesiod,  was  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna.  That  author  assigns  to  him  an  indefinite  number  of  heads,  while  others  repre* 
■ent  him  with  seven,  nine,  or  fifty.  He  long  devastated  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  lake  Lema  in  Argolis,  but  was,  at  last,  killed  by  Hercules,  to  whom  his  destruc- 
tim  was  allotted  among  the  labours  imposed  upon  him  by  Eurystheua.  Hercules  was 
assisted  in  the  enterprise  by  his  companion  lolas  or  lolaos,  who  conducted  the  car  upo^ 
which  he  advanced  to  attack  the  monster.  The  venom  of  the  Hydra  was  so  subtile  as  to 
produce  instant  death  by  its  contact  Hercules  therefore,  to  render  his  arrows  Calais 
dipped  them  in  the  blood  of  the  monster.  (See  Philoctetes.)  The  fable  of  the  Hydra  if 
supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  number  of  serpents  which  infested  the  Lemasan  maiahy 
and  which  appeared  to  multiply  as  they  were  destroyed. 

888.]  MEDOK.  An  iUegitimate  son  of  Oileus  and  Ahena.  He  superseded  Philocr 
tetes  in  the  command  of  the  troops  of  Blethone,  Thaomacia,  and  Meliboea  (termed 
PWiiaiM,  II.  xiii.  867.),  after  the  detention  of  that  chief  in  the  island  of  Lemnos*  Hf 
was  killed  by  .£neas-(Il*  3rv.  876.) 

889.]  LEMN03  (now  Stalimene).  An  island,  sacred  to  Vulcan  (see  Sinthians)  and 
Apollo,  in  the  iEgean  sea,  between  Tenedos,  Imbros,  and  Samothrace.  It  was  also  called 
Hjfptipylea,  from  Hypsipyle  (see  Hypsipyle);  Vukaniti,  from  Vulcan  j  and  iiitibola^ 
( Aith  or  Athyr,  sun) ;  and  was  celebrated  for  a  labyrinth,  which  contained  one  bandred 
and  fifty  columns  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  of  which  the  ruins  ffere  ▼iaible  in  the 
time  of  Pliny. 
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.]  Madoa. 
8SS.]  RHEN  A.    Mother  of  M«doB. 

8lU. — Tfc*  CEdbfMW  rmce.]  The  (Ecbalunt.  Ancient  geofpvphen  rvry  in  tlietr  sUtc* 
kU  of  the  ritniirioB  of  (Ecbilin*  lome  pincing  it  in  Kulxra.  tome  in  TbeiMtj*  toaie  in 
LnconU,  loow  in  Amdim,  And  tome  in  Meuenin.  The  CKchalin  hera  mrntioord  is  ia 
TbcMnly. 

88S.]  EURYTUS.  •'  A  king  of  (Echnlia,  funoo*  for  hit  skill  in  nrcherj ;  he  propowd 
his  daughier  lole  in  mnisge  to  any  person  that  could  concpirr  him  st  th«*  czofrise  of  the 
bev.  Later  writers  differ  from  Humer  (as  Eustathius  observe*)  cuDceniing  Earytus. 
Thejr  write  that  Hcfcvles  overcame  him,  and  that  monarch  denying  hit  daoghlert  mm 
tUm,  and  the  princesi  made  captive  by  Hercules :  whereas  Homer  writes  (Od.  viii.  Ma.) 
Ihtt  be  van  killed  by  Apollo,  that  is,  died  a  sodden  death,  accordiog  to  tho  import  oC 
that  eKpteasaon^"  P* 

S86.]  TBICCA  (sow  Tricodas).  A  town  on  the  PeMos,  in  the  iatcrii»r  part  of  Thet- 
aaly,  H)hku<ml  fa  a  temple  of  iEsculapint. 

887.]  ITHOME.  A  towa  of  PhthiotiB,  built  upon  a  steep,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  who, 
aeoordJBf  to  mmt  trarfitioas,  was  therein  nursed  by  a  nymph,  whose  name  was  trsndinred 
ioit. 

889.]  FODALIRIUS.  A  aoa  of  ^iculapins  and  F.pione ;  hoftband  of  Syma,  danghtcr 
«f  pMMHtaa,  king  of  Caria ;  and  one  uf  the  pupiU  of  the  ceouur  Cldron«  He  was  amoag 
thamfaoaaof  thoGiadaaanay,  and  went  thitlier  with  thirty  ahips,  attended  by  his 
btoihar  Machana  as  leader,  with  him,  of  the  Qlchalian  race* 

888.1  MACHAOM.  Also  a  celebrated  surgi'on,  brother  to  Podalirius.  He  was  oae 
of  the  GimIls  ahal  up  in  the  wooden  horae  (tee  ^In.  ii.  S4S.)*  *Bd  i«  liy  aome  supposed 
to  have  fidiea  by  the  haad  ef  Earypylus  (see  Euryi>ylus,  Cid.  li.  6SA.)>  ^he  son  of  Telo- 
phase the  night  that  Troy  waa  taken.  Machaon  is  MmetJiiies  called  Asclepiadbs,  from 
hia  JUbfK  .raafyai. 

m».-'Pmrwai  goi.J  Acalapius. 

"^The  troopt  of  Ormeniom  and  Aiterium.    Orraenium  was  a 
and  S  village  near  Mount  Pelion  in  tlie  l*agaueaa  bay.     Asteriom 

diSi-'  was  a  town  of  Magnesia,  not  far  from  Mount  Titanum. 
k^  EU&YPYLU8.    A  Greek  chief,  aon  of  Kvemoo,  wlio  led  tlie  Ormenian  and 
Asteriaa  noopa  to  the  war.    In  tho  diviaion  of  the  spoils  of  Tmy,  a  casket  fell  to  his 
■hna  ia  which  waa  a  atatae  of  Bacchus,  funaed,  as  was  a  opposed,  by  Vulcan,  and  pre- 
sented by  Jnpiisr  to  Dardanns,  the  fint  king  of  the  country.     Eurypylus  opened  the 
casket,  aad,  §m  faia  tematity,  was  afflicted  with  madncsa.    During  a  lucid  interval,  he 
went  to  coaaalt  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  was  directed  to  cuntinue  his  wander^ 
lags,  oatil  bo  chseed  to  discover  persons  in  the  act  of  offrring  a  barbarous  aacrifice. 
Earfpjloa  iitiiaiid  to  his  vessel,  and  was  wafted  to  tlie  coast  of  l*atrx.    Upon  his 
hading,  bo  behdd  a  yooag  maa  and  woamn  about  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Diaaa 
Ikkbria :  Earypylaa,  nindful  of  the  oracle,  imagined  that  this  was  hia  dratined  abode. 
Tka  iahihitaoto  of  Patrm,  seeing  the  arrival  of  an  unknown  prince,  boMring  a  casket,  ia- 
aedblclj  aappoaed  that  it  coataiaed  some  divinity.     Under  this  pcrtuasion,  tlie  two 
bancsat  victima  ware  rescned  from  dettnictian,  and  Eurypylus  was  restored  to  the  full 
fansaioa  of  his  raasoa.    Virgil  makes  mention  of  this  hero  (<fln.  ii.  169.) 
M.]  TITAN,  or  TITANUM.    A  mountain  of  Theauly  near  Phere. 
W.]  HYPERIA.    A  fonatain  of  Thesaaly,  |ilsced  by  Strabo  hi  the  middle  of  tho 
towa  af  Pbarw«    There  was  a  town  named  Hyperia  m  TheasaJy. 
SM-l  ABGISSA.    A  town  oa  the  river  Prarua  in  Thesaaly,  afurwarda  called  Ar- 

i9&J  POLYPCEIE&    Son  of  Piiithous  and  liippodaaiia.    His  name  is  eipresaive  of 
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the  pufMment  inBicted  by  his  htha  on  the  Centaon,  on  the  daj  of  his  Urilu  He  4it- 
tingaiBhed  himself  in  the  war  as  leader  of  the  Lapiths,  and  of  the  troops  of  Argiasa, 
EHeon,  &c. 

897.]  ELEON,  or  ELONE.  A  village  of  Thesaaly,  near  Mount  Olympus,  after- 
wavds  called  Limone. 

898.]  G YRTONE.  A  city  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Olyropns,  cm  the 
riTer  Peneus,  founded  by  Gyrtonus,  the  brother  or  uncle  of  bdon. 

898.]  ORTHE.    A  town  near  Peneus  and  the  Tale  of  Tempe  in  Thessaly. 

899.]  OLEOSSON,  or  OLOOSSON  (now  Alessone).  A  town  of  Ferrhsbia,  in 
Thessaly,  near  Mount  Olympus. 

901.]  HIPPODAME,  or  HIPPODAMIA,  was  called  also  Atracis,  Dsidamta, 
,^d  IscoM ACBA.   She  was  the  daughter  of  Adrastui,  king  of  Argos,  and  wife  of  Pirithous* 
(See  Centaurs.) 

902. — That  dmfJ]  In  this  passage.  Homer  seems  to  allude  to  some  other  battle  thmi 
that  which  was  fought  between  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithe,  at  the  nuptials  of  Hippodanii^ 
as  he  itates  it  to  have  taken  place  on  the  birth-day  of  Polypcetes. 

902« — Pelion*i  cloudff  head.^  Pelion,  a  mountain  of  Thessaly,  extending  throu|^  Maf* 
nesia,  between  the  Pagasaean  and  Thermaic  gulphs.  In  fable,  it  is  celebrated  for  tbo 
beauty  of  its  plants,  and  for  its  pine  trees,  from  which  were  formed  the  ship  Argo  and  the 
spear  of  Achilles :  it  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  the  Centaurs ;  and  was  made  to  suatani 
Ossa,  when  the  giants  attempted  to  scale  the  heavens.  Sepias,  the  roost  eastern  point  of 
Pelion,  was  the  spot  where  many  vessels  of  Xerxes'  fleet  were,  in  after  ages,  wrecked  in 
a  storm. 

905.]  LEONTEUS.  Joint  commander  with  Polypcetes  of  the  Lapithe.  He  was  soa 
of  Coronus,  and  grandson  of  Phoroneus,  king  of  the  Lapiths.  Coronus  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts. 

906.]  PERRH^BIANS.  The  Perrhsebi  and  ^nianes  were  people  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
In  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  they  were  settled,  conjointly,  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Peneus.  When  the  Perrhsbi  were  expelled  by  the  Lapithae  (see  Lapiths),  some  of  thensi 
took  refuge  in  the  northern  part  of  Thessaly,  thence  called  Perrhcbia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Titaresius.  Others  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olympus,  and  afterwards 
migrated  to  the  mountains  Athamanus  and  Pindus.  There  remained  few  or  no  traces  of 
the  ^nians  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

.    907.]  C  YPHUS.    A  town  of  the  Perrhebians,  in  the  north  of  Thessaly,  near  the  riv«r 
Titaresius.    It  was  situated  in  the  mountainous  country  towards  Olympus. 

907.]  GUNEUS.  Leader  of  the  Perrhsbians  and  ^nians,  not  elsewhere  bms* 
tioned. 

908.]  iENIANS,  or  iENIANES.    A  people  of  Pelasgic  origm :  in  the  time  of  Uw 

Trojan  war,  they  were  incorporated  with  the  Perrhebi  (see  Perrhsbians,  above) ;  aad  hk 

later  times,  they  were  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Pindus. 

.    909.]  DODON  A  (by  Hesibd  called  HeUopts).    A  town  of  Thesprotia,  in  Epims ;  or, 

according  to  some,  in  Thessaly.    It  is  not  probable  that  there  were  two  towns  of  this 

name,  Thessaly  and  Ephrus  being  indiscriminately  used  in  the  more  ancient  periods  if 

Gredan  liistory.    Dodona  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  celebrated  for  its  oracle,  forest,  and 

fountun.    Fable  asserts  that  Dodona,  remarkable  for  the  height  of  its  situation,  was  fint 

built  by  Deucalion  as  a  retreat  from  the  universal  deluge,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of 

Greece  periahed,  and  that  he  called  it  Dodona,  either  from  a  sea-nymph  of  that  nasM,  sr 

from  Dodon,  the  son,  or  Dodone,  the  daughter,  of  Jupiter  and  Europe ;  or  from  the  rivtf 

,Dodon  or  Don ;  or  from  Dodonim,  the  son  of  Javan,  who  was  captain  of  a  cokmy  seat  la 

inhabit  those  parts  of  Epirus.    Deucalion  is  said,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  founded  sad 

consecrated  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  thence  called  Dodonsus.    This,  though  the  first  teaipk 
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ia  Greece,  doct  not  appear,  Booording  to  IlerodotiM,  to  have  befo  of  lo  great  antiquity  aa 

tfce  oracle.    Tbia  autlKir  aiEnna  tliat  the  oraclet  of  Dodooa  in  Greece,  and  of  Japiicr 

▲niDoa  in  libya.  wmj  be  traced  to  the  same  Egyptian  aource,  ffiroai  which  the  fablea  and 

npentitions  of  Giccce  are,  fur  the  roott  part,  derived,  and  jiutifies  that  opinion  by  tha 

leporu  which  he  leceiyed  frum  the  priettt  of  Jupiter  at  Hiehet  in  Egypt,  relative  to  the 

origin  of  the  onclea :    viz.  that  the  Phoenicians  had  carried  away  two  of  the  Thebaa 

prieitf  Mtt  of  the  god^  one  of  whom  they  aohl  into  Libya,  the  other  into  Greece^  that 

each  of  these  had  erected  the  firet  oracle  in  those  natioas,  the  one  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  the 

other  of  Japitcr  Dodoweas.    This  he  conceives  to  be  the  foundation  of  the  fiction  drb- 

Tcred  to  him  by  the  priestesses  of  the  temple,  who  decUred.  that  two  black  doves  oc 

pigeons,  taking  their  light  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  one  of  them  came  to  Libya,  where  she 

etaamaadcd  that  an  oeacle  should  be  erected  to  Ammon ;  the  other  to  Dodona,  where  the 

nt  npQB  an  oak  tree*  and  speaking  with  a  human  voice,  ordered  that  there  should  be  ia 

that  placa  an  oracle  of  Jupiter.    Eustathius  supposes  that  these  two  fictions  have  arisen 

out  of  the  drcamstanoe  of  a  word  in  the  Aloloasaan  language  bearing  the  double  significa- 

tiOB  otM  sream  and  dere.     Others,  u\um  the  authority  of  Homer  (IL  kvi.  S84~S87.> 

aad  oiHemod,  aaciiho  the  foundation  of  this  oracle  to  the  Pelasgians,  the  most  ancient  of 

•D  the  natioBs  that  inbahiced  Greece,  whence  Jupiter  received  the  appellaiiott  of  Pelas- 

gkaa-    The  peraona  or  priests  that  first  delivered  the  oracles,  were  by  some  considered  to 

betbe  HeDi,  or  Sellt  (II.  zvL  288.)  ;  but  it  is  alM  aArmed,  that  before  the  time  of  the 

SelKy  the  cercnoniea  of  the  temple  were  perfonned  by  the  seven  daughten  of  AtUt,  indis- 

criminately  called  AtlaatideSy  Pleiades,  Colunib»,  and   Dodonides.     Tliere  however 

appean  to  be  no  doubt,  that  in  later  years  the  uracils  were  proclaimed  by  three  old 

women*    Tbe  propheta  of  this  temple  were  commonly  called  Tomuri.  the  proplirtesses 

Tomnrv,  f^om  Tomnras,  a  msuntain  in  Thesprotia,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  trmple : 

and  to  coaoBODiy  was  this  word  made  use  of,  that  it  came  at  last  to  be  a  general  name  for 

iaj  prophet.    Near  the  temple  there  wss  a  sacred  grove,  full  of  oaks  or  beeches,  which 

Ihs  Dryadea,  FanniandSatyri,  were  thought  to  inhabit,  and  to  be  frequently  seen  dancing 

mder  the  trees.    These  oaks  or  beeches  wen*  rudueil  with  a  human  voice  and  prophetical 

tfait ;  tboa  Argo,  the  ahip  of  the  Argonauts,  heinf;  built  with  the  trees  of  this  wood,  was 

ladued  with  the  saaae  power  of  speaking.    The  reason  of  which  fiction,  some  think,  wms 

this:  the  prophets,  when  they  gave  aniwere.  placed  Uiemselves  in  one  of  these  trees,  snd 

the  oracle  was  therefore  thought  to  be  uttered  by  the  oak.     I'pon  the  fiction  rr*|)ecting 

the  braaea  kettles  of  Dodona,  some  affirm,  and  others  again  deny,  that  tKey  were  uM.>d  in 

delivering  onclea.    It  seems,  however,  that  th<*y  were  so  artitiiisUy  placed  about  the 

temple,  that,  by  striking  one  of  them.  Uie  sound  wat  communicated  to  all  the  reHt :  hut 

Aristotle  describes  the  matter  ttios:    that  Uiero  were  two  pillars,  on  one  of  wliirb  was 

phioed  a  kettle,  upon  the  otiier  a  boy  holding  in  his  liand  a  whip  with  lashes  of  brsM, 

being,  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  struck  against  the  kvttic,  caused  a  contii<u<*d 

About  what  time,  or  upon  what  account,  this  oracle  came  to  ces^,  i»  uncertain  ; 

bat  Sbabo  affirma  that,  in  hb  time,  the  godi  had  nearly  detierted  that  and  most  other 

ondca.    The  same  author,  in  hia  description  of  Elis,  makes  mention  of  an  oracle  of 

QijfBpiaa  Jupiter,  which  was  once  famous,  but  did  not  continuo  long  in  repute ;  yet  the 

teple  in  which  it  stood  still  preserved  its  ancient  splendour,  was  adorned  with  magnifi- 

aott  ftatnaa,  aad  enriched  with  presents  from  every  part  of  Greece.   Pindar  also  has  taken 

•Mice  of  aa  altar  dedicated  to  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  where  answers  were  given  by  the  posterity 

of  Jama.    Dodooa  waa  involved  in  the  destruction  occasioned  by  the  Etolian  wars,  B.  C. 

no,  aad  in  the  subsequent  struggles  of  Perseus  against  Rome.    The  celebrated  oak  ia 

Mid,  by  Sarvius,  to  have  been  cut  down  by  an  Illyrian  robber. 

910.J  TTTARESIUS,  or  TITARESUS.    A  river  of  Thessaly,  caUed  also  Earelos  ; 
Hnae  iia  Moaot  Titiicaiaa,  whkh  wu  cootiguuua  to  Olympus,  and  lan  into  the  Peneus. 
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It  is  smgtilftr  that  Hoiner  gitct  it  the  epithet  of  "  pleasfaig/*  as  he  sabteqnently  descnbcs 
ft  as  an  arm  of  the  Styx. 

Oil.]  PCNEUS  (now  Salampria).  A  riTer  of  Thessaly,  which  rant  tfarongh  the  rale  of 
Tempe,  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  into  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Salonichl. 
The  plain  of  Thessaly  was  watered  by  a  number  of  streams,  of  which  the  cliief  were,  the 
Penens,  Apidanui,  Onochonus,  Enipeus,  and  Pamisus ;  all  of  them  at  length  nnitiDg  in 
the  river  called  Peneni.  This  river  constituted  the  nortliem  boundary  of  Greece  in  the 
time  of  Homer ;  the  country  beyood  was  inhabited  by  Thracians.  It  is  on  the  banks  of 
tins  river  that  tlie  poets  describe  the  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  into  a  laurel.  (Sec 
Daphne.) 

016 «]  STYX.  The  source  of  this  river  is  assigned  to  Tarious  regions ;  hut  it  is  more 
generally  confined  to  Arcadia,  where  it  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  b^e  Phenaua, 
Bear  the  ctty  Nonacris.  It  b,  strictly  speaking,  a  fountain,  which  flows  from  a  rock,  aai 
Ibmis  a  stream,  which,  in  consecjuence  of  its  waters  sinking  deep  into  the  earthy  and  cob- 
taiBing  properties  capable  of  causing  death,  the  poets  placed,  as  Pluisanias  iroaginet» 
ftdiong  the  rivers  of  hell.  Hesiod,  in  his  personification  of  Styx,  represents  her  as  a  iemalft 
clothed  in  -black,  leaning  agidnst  an  urn,  from  which  water  flows  in  scanty  and  zelvctant 
drops;  and  describes  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  Ocean,  the  wife  of  Pallas  (son  of  Crios 
and  Eurybia,  the  daughter  of  Ocean),  and  mother  of  Victory,  Force  (see  Force)^  Hodoqi', 
4Uid  Violence,  the  constant  attendants  of  Jupiter.  An  oath  taken  by  Styx  was  considend 
«o  particalarly  sacred,  that  its  violation,  even  by  the  gods,  was  treated  with  the  ntasoit 
rigour :  they  were  condemned  by  Jupiter  to  receive  frfom  the  hands  of  Iris  a  cup  of  the 
ooxioua  waters  of  the  fountain  ;  they  were  banished  from  the  banquets  of  heaven  daring 
the  space  of  one  year,  and  were  deprived  of  their  divinity  for  nine.  Mythologists  acconst 
§ot  the  superstitious  reverence  in  which  the  gods  held  the  Styx,  from  the  gratitude  which 
Jupiter  entertained  towards  Victory,  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  goda  in  their  war 
•gainst  the  giants.  (See  Jove,  Titans,  Typhon.)  (For  the  appropriate  solemnities  which 
attended  all  appeals  by  oath  to  the  Styx,  see  II.  xiv.  SOS,  and  Tartarean  godi^ 
il.  iii.  SAl.) 

VICTORY.]  This  divinity  is  considered  by  Vsrro  as  the  offspring  of  Coelus  andTeirm; 
but  by  Hesiod  (in  accordance  with  the  more  generally  received  opinion),  as  the  daughter 
of  Styx  and  Pallas.  Numerous  temples  were  dedicated  to  her  in  Greece  and  Italy,  aadl 
festivals  were  instituted  in  her  honour  by  Sylla  on  his  triumphant  return  to  Rome.  Sha 
osnally  appears  winged,  clad  in  a  white  flowing  robe,  holding  in  one  hand  a  laurel  crowB* 
snd  in  the  other  a  palm-branch  :  sometimes  she  is  standing  upon  a  globe,  to  rignifj 
Victory  decides  the  fate  of  the  world.  One  of  her.  statues  among  the  Athenians 
without  wings,  implying  that  her  permanent  abode  was  among  that  people ;  and  a 
sentiment  was  expressed  in  two  lines  inscribed  on  one  of  her  statoes  at  Rome,  of  whio^ 


the  wings  had  beer  struck  off  by  lightning.    Victory  is  also  depicted  as  a  warrior 

iag  a  helmet,  and  carrying  a  buckler  and  a  trophy  of  arms ;  and  often  in  a  chariot  drawn  bj 


two  horses,  accompanied  l>y  some  hero  whom  she  is  conducting  to  hesTen*    Shm  it 
qnently  represented  as  hovering  in  suspense  over  two  contendiog  armies. 

Uer  attributes  among  the  Romans  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  snecasa  fihldk 
WIS  to  be  celebrated :  if  it  had  been  obtained  at  sea,  she  was  represented  standing  on  lh« 
prow  of  a  vessel  in  the  act  of  disCribnting  rostral  or  naval  crowns,  or  under  the  Bgam  ni 
Neptune  crowned  with  laurel ;  the  capture  of  a  ci^  was  denoted  by  her  bearing  miml 
crowns ;  the  raising  of  a  siege  by  her  appearing  either  in  her  own  form,  or  in  that  «f 
the  rescued  town,  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  and  verdant  plants  ;  and  if  a  besieged  cSCf 
had  been  relieved  by  a  su];^ly  of  provisions,  she  was  seen  flying,  with  a  crown  sad  6Ms 
of  com  in  her  bands.  The  addition  of  a  cadoceos  to  her  other  attribatea  signified  that 
sQCCcss  in  war  had  been  followed  by  peace* 
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AaoBg  tfat  I^yptiuu  the  •jmbol  of  Victory  hm  tlm  mgic,  m  hoMg  iawaabJj  mc- 
b  its  atticki  oa  other  t'"**'*  :  that  bird  baog  lihawiie  iln  chiaf  catiin  of  lh» 
aimj,  th«  Greeki,  after  tlicir  suhauMioa  to  Hone,  wrre  accutoaod  to  inUor 
tbeir  conqncrofi  bj  repreeeiitiiig  the  gDcUcw  of  vicior j  boQio  by  eoglofc 
TW  a»crifio«affBred  to  thi*  divinilj  wan  omibad  to  Iho  IhiUa  of  tbt  aattli. 

Amoog  her  appeUatioo*  are  the  faUoviog  : — 
ArriBos,  Gr.  mUkaui  wimgB. 
CoLioBsiA,  Lau  AMMii-froni. 
ErzaALciA,  Gr./ereiiria^  tmck  parly ;  trarfriiif . 
NiPnTHC,  her  oama  among  the  Egyptian*. 
NicBp  her  geneml  Dame  in  Greece. 
Vic  A- POT  A,  Lat.  pmter/Ml  !•  comquir, 
HONOUR.]  ThiB  divinity  of  (he  llomana,  aiau  the  oibpring  of  Pailatand  Scyx,  la  gene- 
mlly  npRMnted  on  Bcdali,  ai  a  man  holding  in  hia  right  band  either  a  pike  or  an  olivtt- 
branchy  and  in  hit  left   a  comacopia.    The  cmly  entrance  to  the  temple  eivcled  at 
Rome  to  Honour  was  through  that  dedicated  tu  \'iitar  ;  indirating  that  the  |iractioe  of 
virtue  ia  the  oaly  road  to  honour ;  or  rather  (with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
(enna  kmu  and  rirtae),  that  gkiry  can  he  attained  only  by  cuuragr.     Pliny  relates  that 
maally,  on  the  idet  of  July,  the  knigfau  marched  in  eolemn  pracraaioo  from  the  Temple 
of  HoBoor  to  the  Capitol.    It  waa  usual  for  the  prieaU  to  ufliciate  at  the  altera  of  ihia 
dtitj  with  thoii  heada  uncovered. 

VIOLENXE.]  Thia  diTinity  waa  the  daughter  of  Pallas  and  Styx,  the  sitter  of  Victory, 
and  the  iaaeparable  companion  of  Jove.  At  Conntli  a  temple  was  erected  to  her  conjointly 
with  Nemeaia  or  Vengeance,  the  entrance  of  which*  according  u>  Pauaaniss,  was  strictly 
cloaed.  Violenoe  ia  depicled  by  the  mudema  as  a  woman  armed  with  a  cuiraia,  in  the  act 
of  ahgriag  an  inCut  with  a  chib. 
9I0.J  PROTHOUS.  Leader  of  the  MagFiesiana,  He  was  son  of  Tenthredon. 
91S.J  MACNESIANS.  The  Msgnetes  are  here  r««presented  aa  doeing  tlie  rau- 
lopie  of  the  Theaialian  troops.  Tlie  silence  of  Homer  rrlative  to  their  towns,  afisea  fsam 
their  having  dwelt  in  scattered  liabiutions»  and  not  in  fixed  cities.  They  are  here  deecribed 
as  dwelling  in  the  district  of  Mount  Pclion  and  the  Peneua*  mingled  with  the  Perrhnhi 
and  iba  t ^yirh^,  I'l^e  Magnetaa  (part  of  whom  migratrd  mio  Ajiia)  were  dispersed 
thnmglb  Tarioas  parts  of  Tbesaaly  ;  and  afterwards  gave  tiie  name  of  Magneaia  tu  thr 
eaatera  district  of  that  coontrj.  This  people  was  uriginally  uf  IVlasgian  oriisin  ;  but.  a^ 
in  the  TiTTBit  of  ancient  tribes,  tlie  ^ilolians  were  pivdominaut  over  tliu  Ma^neir*.  t\u>y 
pcefened  to  tasce  their  origin  and  name  from  Magnes.  the  sun  of  ^'tolus  and  Enarctta. 
Prom  thia  Magna  their  leader  ProtlioiiB  was  doKended.  According  to  Mr.  Bryant,  placet 
when  the  Adult  riles  prevailed  had  the  name  of  Magnesia.    (.See  hia  Analyais,  vol.  v. 

9170  TENTHREDON.    The  father  of  Prolhous. 

91B.]  TEMPE.  A  valley  between  Ossa  and  Olympus,  through  wliich  flows  the  river 
PennnSk  The  pooU  nae  tlie  word  r^mp^  a:i  a  term  for  any  agriM'shle  rural  spot,  mote 
fli|p«ciallj  for  ahady  and  watered  vales,  il-llian  gives  tlir  following  description  of  it : — 
"  Thia  lingular  spot,  commonly  called  tiic  valley  of  Tcmpc,  '»  nbout  live  milei  in  li'ogth, 
aad  when  Banoweai,  acarcely  an  hundred  paces  in  broadtli ;  hut  ia  adorned  by  ilit-  hami 
of  tmtan  with  every  object  that  can  gratify  (be  sensen  or  dulight  (he  fancy.  I'he  gently- 
Peneiia  iotenecta  the  middle  of  the  plain.  Itn  waters  are  incrraM'il  by  |ien>nnial 
from  the  green  mountains,  and  thus  rendered  of  lufficient  depth  for  vcssrls  of 
harden.  The  rocka  are  everywhere  planted  with  vines  and  olives,  and  tli«* 
baoha  of  ibe  river,  and  even  the  river  itself,  are  overahadowed  with  lofty  forest -trses, 
which  dolimd  tbone  who  Mil  open  it,  from  the  sun's  meridian  anlour.  The  innonierabl<> 
CL  Mm.  Q 
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ijrottof  and  arboars  careletily  tcttttered  over  thii  delightfal  icene,  and  watered  bj  fom- 
tahui  of  pecaliar  fieshneee  and  talolnrity,  invite  the  weary  traveller  to  repose  ;  wb3e  the 
mniical  warbling  of  birds  conspires  with  the  fragrant  odour  of  plants  to  sooth  his  senseSy 
and  to  heighten  the  pleasure  whicli  the  eye  and  ftmcy  derive  from  viewing  the  chaimfaig 
variety  of  this  enchanting  landscape,  from  ezaroinmg  the  happy  btermixtnre  of  bili  and 
dale,  wood  and  water;  and  from  contemplating  the  diversified  beauty  and  majestic 
grandeur  of  nature  under  her  most  blooming  and  beneficent  aspects.*' 

997« — PhereHau  race.]  i.  e.  belonging  to  Eumelos,  who  was  tlie  grandson  of  Pheres. 
(See  Pberes,  Od.  xi.  814.) 

028.]  PIERIA.  A  small  tract  of  country  in  Thessaly.  The  Pierians,  a  people  of 
Thracian  origin,  dwelt  in  various  parts  of  Thessaly ;  but,  in  ancient  times,  their  most  cele- 
brated abode  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Olympus. 

920. — Him  who  bewrB,"]  Apollo. — ^This  god,  according  to  Virgil  (Oeoigic  HI.  t.)* 
tended  the  flocks  of  Admetus,  not,  as  here.  In  Pieria,  but  on  the  banks  of  the  Amptnjflos. 
a  river  in  Phthiotis. 

•  062.]  ARIME,  or  ARIMA.  Moontsins  in  Cilida  (according  to  some.  In  Lydta,  or  In 
Syria,  according  to  others),  under  which  Jupiter  crushed  the  giant  Typhcens  (see  Xy- 
phceus).  Virgil  (^n.  ix.  000.)  places  this  giant  under  ^e  island  Inarime,  or  Pitbecosn 
(now  Ischia),  near  Campania.  Jupiter  changed  the  mhabitants  of  this  island  into  moo- 
kiet .    (See  transformation  of  Cercopians  into  apes,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ziv.) 

068.]  TYPH(£US.  ^  The  poeU  use  these  names  mdiscriminately.  The  Greeks  and 
064.]  TYPHON.  S  Latins  generally  place  the  history  of  the  monster  Typhon. 
which  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  of  mythological  mysteries,  among  their  own  fid>lea ; 
while,  according  to  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  and  the  more  ancient  authorities,  lie 
was  considered  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  the  brother  and  persecutor  of  Osiris,  king  of 
Egypt.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  they  refer  the  formidable  description  given  of  him  by 
Apollodorus,  and  that  of  the  serpent  Python  by  Ovid  (supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Typhon), 
to  the  figurative  representation  made  by  the  Egyptians,  of  his  qualities.  By  the  hundred 
heads  of  the  giant,  is  to  be  undentood,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  knew  how  to  engage 
the  great  and  powerful  hi  his  interest :  by  the  number  of  his  bands,  his  strength,  and  that 
of  his  troops :  by  the  serpents  at  the  end  of  his  fingers  and  thighs,  his  subtlety  and 
address :  by  the  feathers  and  scales  with  which  his  body  was  covered,  the  rapidity  of  Us 
conquests  and  his  invincible  strength  :  by  the  immensity  of  his  siie  and  the  length  of  Ids 
arms,  which  are  said  to  have  reached  frx>m  one  end  of  the  worid  to  the  other,  his  boundless 
territory :  by  the  clouds  which  surrounded  his  head,  his  unceasing  inclination  to  emfamiU 
the  state :  and,  by  the  fire,  which  his  month  emitted,  his  marking  his  route  with  devasta- 
tion. The  more  popular  Greek  fables  respecting  Typhon  are,  that  he  was  either  the  son 
of  Tartarus  and  Terra ;  or,  that  Juno,  in  revenge  for  Jupiter's  love  for  Latona,  caused  the 
earth  to  produce  so  portentous  a  monster.  According  to  Apollodorus,  he  was  husband  of 
the  monster  Echidna  (half  woman  and  half  serpent),  and  &ther  of  the  Gorgon,  Geiyoo» 
Cerberus,  the  Hydra,  the  Sphinx,  and  the  Eagle  which  devoured  Prometheus  (see  I^o- 
metheus) :  Nephthys,  the  mother  of  Anubis,  was  also  the  wife  of  Typhon.    Mythologista 

•  sflinn,  that  the  flight  of  the  gods  from  Greece  to  Egypt  (see  Jove),  was  not  in  coBseqneace 
of  the  attack  of  the  giants  upon  Jupiter,  but  of  the  war  which  Typhon,  in  revenge  lor  the 
overthrow  of  those  monsters,  undertook  against  the  gods ;  and  that  Jupiter,  after  a  variety 
of  conflicts  with  the  giant,  struck  one  of  the  mountains  of  Thrace,  which  the  latter  lad 
torn  up  by  the  ruots,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  at  the  god,  with  his  thunder,  and  craahed 
him.  Some  consider  tlie  mountain  by  which  Typhon  or  Typhoeus  was  overwhelmed,  to 
have  been  Hiemus ;  others  Aixom.  ;  and  others  Arime,  or  Inarime.  (See  Artme.)  Encelades 
(see  ^n.  iii.  755—760.)  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Typhon.  Mythologiafa 
assert,  that  among  the  dilTerent  transformations  of  the  gods  at  theh-  flight  bito  E^pt, 
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iafUtt  t^MummA  tbm  form  of  &  imni ;  Apollo,  Uiat  of  a  crow;  BkcIius,  liiaA  of  a  |oal: 
IKuAt  that  of  a  cat ;  Juno,  that  of  a  cow  ;  Veniia,  tUat  uf  a  liih  ;  Mercury,  that  of  a 
swan,  &c. 

The  mer-hocic  waa  ia  KgypC  tbe  hierO){l^i»liic  of  Ty]ihoD,  who,  in  tlie  mytiiiilogy  of 
that  countrj,  ia  aLo  called  Sny.  Bebun,  and  ALOGOf ;  the  name  Tjr}ihun  implying 
ileluge.  The  amoleta  (of  Egyptian  uri|fin)  wom  round  the  necks  uf  children  and  of  tlia 
aick,  and  attached  to  the  ■tringa  or  fillets  with  which  the  Egyptians  wrapped  up  their 
mnmariiM^  wcr  a  tort  of  ticket,  on  which  was  engrat eti  die  icitfr  'I\  and  sumr times  a 
aeqKnt,  and  were  symbolical  of  I'yphon  chained  up  and  disarmed  ;  or,  Ike  rrswcal  rf 
rttf. 

AM.]  IRISi  A  daughter,  according  to  some,  of  Tbaunus  and  Electra.  uiie  of  the 
Oceaaidas ;  or,  according  to  others,  she  a'as  the  offspring  of  Themii.  She  was  mfstenger 
of  tlie  foda,  and  the  peiaonsl  attemlant  of  Juno,  who,  in  reward  of  lii'r  scnrices,  rendered 
lier  iniBortaL  In  the  represenUtions  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Iris  is  often  placed 
behind  her,  as  leadj  to  execute  her  commands ;  the  ]ieacoi-k  being  sssigncd  to  Juno 
instead  of  tha  dove  (see  lona,  in  the  ntmcs  of  Juno),  from  his  calubiting,  in  the  full 
ejEpaauon  of  hia  plnmcay  all  the  beautiful  colours  of  tlie  rainbow.  To  Iris  was  sometimes 
ataignad  (JEn,  iv.  9W.)  the  task  of  cutting  the  hair  of  the  dying. 

She  ia  leptcaentcd  as  home  upon  the  rainbow,  with  wings  displaying  all  its  variegated 
aad  baaatUiil  cokma,  haTing  occasionally  a  basket  of  fruits  and  leaves  upon  her  head,  and 
•  tnad  in  her  haad,  tha  latter  indicating  her  oAce  uf  messenger  to  tlie  gods.  Iris  derived 
the  same  of  TvAOHAirriA,  inghier  ^f  u:muter  (applied  to  her  by  Ovid),  eitlH*r  from  lier 
&tlier  TkaMMf ,  or  froes  Tktmmx,  or  Hhomaiaz,  a  word  signify  ing  wonder ;  that  of  Cla  a  a 
DxA,  firOBk  the  Vbghtaen  of  the  bow ;  and  as  the  messenger  of  the  goddess  Friga  (tha 
CereSyOr  Jmo,  of  tha  Calti)  she  was  called  Una. 

Enm  (see  Eras,  nndfr  Cnpid),  whose  symbol  is  a  wuUfritU  bow,  witli  tlie  addition  of  a 
quiver  aad  airawa^  ia  sapposed  to  have  been  originally  the  same  with  Irii  -,  this  opanioa 
being  coofiimed  bj  the  application  of  the  word  eroi  to  a  partimUr  kind  of  chaplet, 
familiar  among  the  Greeks,  which  was  composed  of  flowers  of  every  colour. 

Among  the  epitheu  applied  by  Homer  to  Iris,  are  : — 
Fariiu  /ria,  11.  u.  950. 
¥mnm»  g9diut  ^  ikg  nhUmw,  iii.  16G. 
Gadtoi  ffihefmated  b$w,  ib.  173. 
Mf  caliw'd  aMid,  ib.  188. 
Wmgti  Iris,  r.  Ul. 
Gtditm  qftke  Ameery  tow,  xv.  170. 
Jne's  wmmagerf  ziiv.  207. 

90O.J  POLTTES.  The  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  wiioM  furro  Iris  assumed  when  sent 
bj  Jow9  to  urge  Priam  and  the  Trojan  chiefs  to  prepare  theraselvei  for  meeting  tha 
approaching  focvaa  of  the  Greeks.  I*olites  (see  Priam)  was  killed  by  Neoptolemus,  Um 
SOB  of  Achillea  (iCn.  iL  725.) 

961.]  .CSETES.  The  tomb  of  iEsetes,  a  Trojan,  is  mentioneil  incidentally  as  being 
the  ipoc  whence  Politcs  observed  sll  thst  psssed  in  the  Grecian  ships.  iEsetei  waa 
crideBtlj  a  Trojan  of  noble  birth ;  some  state  that  he  was  the  father  of  Antenor  aad 
UcalegtBy  aad  was  descended  from  an  older  Ucalcgun,  who  marriid  llios,  the  daughter  of 
Sirabo  represents  this  tomb  as  being,  in  his  time,  about  five  stadia  from 
Troy^  on  the  road  to  Alexandria  of  Troas. 

9tt. — Pkr^gioM  Iri^f .]    Priam. 

WU.]  MYRINNE.  J  The  name  of  Myrinne  is  only  luentioncd  with  reference  to  her 

905.]  BATELA.      itomb  being  on   "  a  rising  mount  in  sight  of  llion.**     Some 
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■late  her  to  be  tlie  daughter  of  Tencer,  or  Tros,  and  wife  of  Dardannt,  king  of  Tiof  (aee 
n.  xs.  S55.)>  and  the  was  called  Myrinne  bj  the  **  Immortab/'  and  "Bateia  In  the 
world  below."  Myrhme  ia  affirmed,  by  oilien,  to  liare  been  the  Amaaon  Myrina*  who 
made  a  descent  on  Asia,  and  probably  penetrated  into  the  Tvoaa,  Priam  repreaenting  him- 
aelf  (II.  iii.  849.)  aa  harfaig  been  engaged  m  conflict  with  them. 

092.]  ^NEAS.  A  Trojan  prince  (see  genealogy  of  Dardanni,  II.  u.  255.),  aon  of 
Anchiaei  and  Veons,  and  aecond  in  nnk  to  Hector  in  the  command  of  the  Trojan  fbivea. 
As  the  chief  events  connected  with  the  history  of  ^neas  constitnte  the  main  anbject  of 
die  ^Eneid,  a  sketch  of  the  Virgilian  ^neas  may,  to  oor  younger  readen,  be  a  brief 
comment  on  the  general  plan  and  textnre  of  the  poem  itself. 

On  the  night  when  the  Greeks,  by  the  treachery  of  Sinon,  had  entered  IVoy,  the  shade 
of  Hector  appears  to  iEneaa,  and  acquaints  him  with  the  calamity  which  had  now 
befallen  hit  country  ;  at  the  same  time  he  consigns  to  his  care  the  honsehotd  goda  of 
Troy,  and  predicts  that,  after  a  long  Toyage,  he  should  foond  fbr  them  some  happier  and 
more  splendid  seat  than  that  of  Troy,  ^neas,  ahrmed  by  the  Tision,  rouses  himself  finm 
slumber ;  and,  finding  the  intelligence  of  Hector  to  be  true,  saromons  all  his  couimge,  and 
resolTea  to  defend  his  country  with  the  most  desperate  valour.  His  efforts  agafaist  aope- 
rior  numbers  and  adverse  gods  are  unavailing :  the  unfortunate  Priam  falls  beneath  the 
morderuus  hand  of  Pyrrbus ;  and  the  sight  of  the  monarch's  death  reminded  ^neas  that 
own  Aged  father  is  now,  during  the  absence  of  his  son,  exposed  to  a  slmUar  &te«    AC 

is  moment  Venus  appears  to  her  son  .£nea8,  and,  removing  from  his  eyes  the  illm  of 
aKWtality,  displays  to  hhn  tlie  forms  of  warring  gods ;  and  thus  conriocing  him  how  fotfle 
would  be  all  his  efforts  to  support  the  city,  whose  ftdl  had  been  doomed  by  heaven,  die 
directs  him  to  repair  to  his  own  abode,  collect  his  family,  and  seek  some  safe  retreet* 
JEneu  obeys  the  mandate  of  his  goddess-mother ;  but,  upon  reachhig  his  home,  he  finds 
his  father  Anchises  resolutely  bent  upon  finishing  bis  wretched  old  age  beneath  tiie  mine 
of  Ilia  fidlen  country,  and  obstinately  reluctant  to  join  the  flight  of  his  son.  In  these 
distressing  moments,  a  sodden  omen  appears ;  a  lambent  flame  plays  innocuously  arouncl 
the  temples  of  lulus  (the  son  of  .£neas),  and  a  meteor,  shooting  from  the  skies,  buriea 
itaelf  in  the  woods  of  Ida.  Anchises  recognises  tlie  will  of  heaven ;  and  ^neas,  with 
Anchises,  lulus,  and  Creusa,  commence  their  flight.  iBneas  carries  on  his  shouldera 
the  aged  Anchises,  the  boy  lulus  grasps  his  fkther's  hand,  while  Creusa  folTows  at  a 
distance.  During  the  confusion  attendant  on  a  precipitoas  flight  in  darkness,  from  a 
captured  city,  Creusa  is  lost ;  nor  is  her  absence  observed  ontil  the  other  fugitives  arrive 
at  the  appointed  spot  for  assembling.  JEncta  sgain  braves  the  peril  of  the  bumfaig  dtj 
in  quest  of  Creusa ;  and  while  he  distractedly  seeks  her  through  every  quarter  of  Troy, 
the  deified  Creusa  appeara  to  him,  and  appeases  hia  alann  by  informing  him,  that  she 
haa  been  adopted  by  Cybele  among  her  own  attendant  nymphs ;  and  then  ezherta  Uaa 
to  pursue  his  course  to  Itoly. 

iEneas,  setting  sail  from  Aotaadros,  directs  his  course  to  the  coast  of  Thrace :  here  he 
builds  the  city  ^noa ;  but  his  departure  is  accelerated  by  a  horrid  prodigy.  In  gather- 
ing, from  a  neighbouring  hillock,  some  myrtle  bnmches,  to  decorate  the  altar  of  hia 
mother  Venus,  he  is  surprised  to  see  blood  distil  from  the  roots ;  a  voice  issues  from  the 
ground  ;  it  is  that  of  the  wretched  Polydorus  (see  Polydorus),  who  acqusinta  iEaeaa  that 
his  body  is  reposing  in  tliat  spot,  and  that  the  javelins  with  which  the  murderoua  agenfe 
of  Polymnestor  had  transfixed  him,  cOBitStoted,  by  a  strange  metamorphosis,  thoae  very 
myrtle  boughs  which  the  Trojan  hero  is  now  ploclung  from  the  ground.  i£oeas,  atra^ 
wKh  horror,  first  pays  funeral  honours  to  his  friend  Polydorus,  and,  quitting  the  ponated 
coaat,  he  hastens  to  the  island  Delos,  that  he  may  learn  from  Apollo  to  what  region  ba 
must  now  repair.     The  god,  in  oracular  ambiguity,  dhnects  him  to  return  fo  the  cooaCrf 
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Ihm  «Meh  Ite  TwjMi  mipawMj  cbm.  It  ocean  lo  Inrliiim  i|yu  Tcmci,  n  -iritit 
cvknisC  of  tba  Ttojm  cmM,  wm  m  Creian  bj  birth ;  he  thmfora  txboito  JEsmm  to  n| 
far  Crete.  JEatm  ohty  ;  in  hii  coanc  he  puaei  thieag^  the  Cjrdftdet  iBil  Ipieedee, 
tMl  al  lengCb  airiTee  it  Crete. 

In  Crete  iCiMM  foande  the  town  of  PcrpmH ;  bat,  while  he  ia  CQii({miilMiBf  hin^ 
self  on  the  temiMtion  of  hit  carei»  a  mdden  fmtilcnee  uiaite  hk  fDlkiwrft ;  ej 
hant  drief  ap  the  plaiaef  uul  Tegvtatioa  ia  parched.  Wiiile  ^aeas  \%  iniendiag  to 
to  IMm,  fhtf  Apolla  aight  explain  the  late  eracley  the  Penates  'ppi**  to  him  ia  a 
Aaaai,  aid  enjeiB  hha  tu  direct  his  courae  to  lulj,  a  cooatrr  which  had  given  birth  to 
IHriaaas  and  laaiiia,  who  tubaequenfly  K^tled  in  Somuthracc'.  .t>«aB  Icavei  Crvte,  and 
a  aunaj  panage,  ia  which,  dwing  three  dayi  and  three  oightt,  he  ia  a  told 
to  Ua  eaane,  be  laada  at  the  Strophadea,  two  ialanda  in  tlie  Ionian  tea.  lieM 
an  altar  to  Jove ;  and  while  banqaeting  in  honour  of  that  god,  liii  vianda  are 
poUatod  hf  the  fMij  Harpiea.  who  have  hrre  tlieir  abode  (aee  Harpaea).  In  vain  the 
IVojato  nae  their  ewoida  agahiat  aiaailaatf  whoae  feathera  are  iavuhierahle  ;  tlie^  •iceeed 
mdecd  ia  diieiag  awaj  theaa  oaiituai  eneoiict ;  bat  Celano,  chief  of  their  hand,  inraniad 
I7  the  Tiigjna  violeace»  predicto  to  then  that,  thongli  deaciny  permits  ihem  10  vendi  Italy, 
previooaly  eacaiiater  inch  aa  eztnraMty  of  fhraine  aa  will  ceaipal  thaai  to 
iMr  awa  plateau    Aneaa,  having  endeavoaied  to  appeaae  Iheae  auiaged  laav 

toioca  Ua  voyage ;  he  paaaeii  Zacyalhoa,  Uolidduai,  Saaie,  or  CephaUeaia,  If  aai- 
to%  IthKa,  aad  lands  at  Lencat,  a  town  of  Acarnonia.  la  the  adjaceat  town  of  Adiaai 
iEaaaa  ceicbraaea  "  the  Actiao  games  ;"  a  dministance  which  Virgil  intradocea  in  co^ 
ffttocnt  to  hit  patron  Angnsltn»  wlio,  in  order  to  coannemorate  hia  victory  over  Antony  al 
Actinm,  had  Iheie  cMahttriied  gamra  to  be  obierved  every  fifth  year.  Upon  laaviag 
Actiaaa,  ha  poaws  Coityia,  aad,  masting  along  F.pinis.  landa  at  the  towm  of  Bihrma^ 
WMIt  mnaiainf  oa  tUicoaM  he  ia  hiformrd  that  thr  Trojan  llelewia  haa  aaceeadad 
RfgAtm  in  fhe  gavefDaMat  of  that  part  of  Kpirus  (which  he  termed  Cbaonia),  attd 
—  iin>  Ms  widow  Aadmaache,  whom  Pyrrbiia  had  taken  into  Oreaor  after  the  captoia 
af  Tray,  ^neoa  viaita  hia  Trejaa  fnend«,  and  an  aifectinf;  interview  taLea  pkeo  hetwvea 
Ann.  Xattm^  having  rfrcired  many  directions  rrbiUe  to  the  ceaase  af  his  voyogn^ 
levAs  Bathrotna,  and,  coaating  along,  he  paaaea  thr  niKht  on  shore,  aear  the  CeraoiMito 
moantaans.  On  the  following  day,  he  croiwes  nvrr  to  luJy.  at  Castram-Miiwrvm,  aeat 
Hjdraataia,  ad  oaehofs  ia  the  "  port  of  Venua."     Haatt^oing  to  (pot  a  n^^  which 

wae  peopled  I7  a  Grrcion  colony,  he  parsuea  hia  vnyage ;   and,  crnsaing  the  Ta tiaa 

hay,  be  neat  petaes  the  promontory  Laciniiiin,  and  tlie  town  ^  Caulon  (or  Caulonsn). 
Hmte^  while  erotoiag  the  Scylacean  bay,  ^tna  tirat  comes  in  aighA  ;  at  the  aame  time  Iha 
laar  of  Scyfla  aad  Chary bdie  it  heard ;  but  the  Tmjan  prioea  arrivea  in  aafrty  at  tba 
"  parr  af  tfte  Cychvpa,"  ar  the  '*  port  af  Vlytaea.**  Tin:  itsy  of  iEaeoa  en  thia  coast 
oAads  to  TifgH  the  opportanity  of  iatrodaein)*  the  epiiiode  of  Achameaidaa.  a  eonipaniaB 
afOyaaca;  ha  had  beea  left  in  the  iilaad  by  hit  chief,  in  the  hi*ry  of  eacaping  from  Iba 
4aB  af  Aa  Cyrlopa.  if^neas  tokea  the  Greeh  on  board  ;  and,  coaating  roand  Sicily,  ha 
pBBSes  Khe  rivar  Paatogbia,  the  town  of  Mpgara,  the  peninsuU  ef  Thapaaa,  tha  Maad  of 
OlrCyg^,  and  the  pKnaoatory  of  Plemmyrium,  whiih  two  laat-naoMd  placea  form  tha 
and  aoathiia  points  of  the  Sicanian  bay,  or  harbour  of  Syracase.     f l«  neol 

the  toaoth  of  the  river  Heloriis  ;  and,  doaMing  the  cafie  of  Pachynnn,  he  aaala  by 
of  Camarina,  Gela,  Agni«iui,  Ai'linoa  ;  paows  round  the  pramontiiry  of  liiyu 

,  wd  loads  at  the  town  of  Drepanum ;  lifve  Ancliiava  diea.  Ia  pnnroing  hia  oaaraa 
ftapauum  to  Italy,  ha  ia  driven  liy  a  ^lorm  on  tlie  ooaat  of  Cartliage,  thruagb  Iba 
IB  of  Joao,  who  (as  Virisfl  fngna,  in  compliance  with  the  {nlitieal  parpiJlLwa  of 
bis  coaatryoMa)  foresaw  that  if  the  Tropina  srttled  in  Ittly,  thiy  wauld,  ia  the  lapae  af 
latoia  sgas,  uiiifa  har  fhvaarha  city  Caithoga.    Dida  hospiiably  auiats  the  TrajsM 
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prince;  Imt, fty  the conmnd  of  Jopiter,  he  ii  enjoined  to  beelen  hit  depettofe,  end 
peniiehiicoane  to  the  ftited  shores  of  Italy.  In  his  passage  to  that  ooontiy  the  winds 
ere  eniSiTOiiiable,  and  he  is  again  compelled  to  land  in  Sidlj.  He  avails  hioiself  of  thb 
opportonity  to  celebrate  fbneral  games  in  honour  of  his  sire  Anchises*  The  malignity  ef 
Jono  still  pomnes  him  ;  and  at  her  instigation,  the  Trojan  women,  weaiy  of  protracted 
voyages,  set  fire  te  the  fleet.  In  this  distress  the  shade  of  Anchises  appears  to  him,  and 
ndviies  him  to  leave  the  women  and  infirm  in  Sicily,  and  to  repeir  to  Italy  with  the  mora 
■dventmons  of  his  companions.  On  arriving  at  the  town  of  Comss,  he  consults  tbe 
erade  of  Apollo,  and  is  directed  hy  the  sibyl  to  visit  his  Either  Anchises  in  the  shades 
below.  In  this  part  of  the  poem  Virgil  has  eierted  all  hit  poetical  powem.  Anchises 
causes  to  appear  befoie  .£neas  the  Alban  and  Roman  kings,  who  were  to  descend  firom 
him ;  and,  among  the  exploits  which  were  to  be  achieved  by  his  posterity,  particnlariy 
emimerates  the  victories  snd  power  of  Aogostas  Csraar.  JEueam  retoms  to  the  upper 
tegioBs,  and  joins  his  companions  at  CansB.  While  he  is  proceeding  along  the  coast,  his 
Bvse  Caieta  dies,  who  gives  her  name  to  the  place  of  her  banal.  He  nest  paises  by 
JEmtk,  the  island  of  Ciree,  and  tailing  up  the  Tiber,  lands  in  the  district  of  I^atinm. 

The  arrival  of  the  Trojans  had  been  intimated  by  variont  prodigiet,  which  had  ezcked 
the  attention  of  Latinut,  king  of  the  country.  A  twarm  of  bees,  coming  from  the  eastern 
qearter  of  the  heavens,  had  settled  upon  a  lanrel,  which  was  held  in  great  vencntUM  $ 
the  toothsayen  interpreted  this  drcnmstance  as  signiffing  the  arrival  of  some  chief  from 
the  East,  who  should  fix  his  empire  in  the  same  spot.  While  Lavinia,  danghter  of  Lali- 
■et,  was  standing  near  an  altar,  during  a  sacrifice,  her  hair  was  suddenly  enveloped  in  m 
kmhent  flame ;  an  event  which  was  supposed  to  portend  war  to  her  country,  but  gloiy  to 
herself.  Latinut,  alarmed  by  these  prodigies,  consults  the  oracle  of  Faunus  hit  father, 
who  directs  him  to  many  his  daughter  to  an  iUustrious  foreigner,  who  would  soon  airiva 
OB  the  ItaUan  coast.  This  direction  was  very  unwelcome  to  Amata  (wife  of  Latinos), 
who  had  betrothed  her  daughter  to  Tnmus,  Ung  of  the  Rutnli.  In  this  reipect,  some 
critics  have  thought  that  Virgil  hat  not  evinced  his  usual  judgment,  in  repretentin|^ 
Tomus  and  Larinia  as  mutually  attached ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  reader  would  hare 
been  more  powerfully  excited  if  Tumos  had  been  described  as  some  proud  snd  insolent 
chieftain,  who  was  intistbg  on  a  marriage  with  Lavinia  in  opposition  to  her  owb 
iBconations. 

.£neas,  upon  his  landing,  is  soon  assured  that  he  has  reached  the  spot  destined  lor 
his  future  empire.  The  Trojans,  having  exhausted  their  provitlont,  are  compelled  to 
devour  the  hard  crusts  which  they  used  as  trenchers ;  a  circumstance  which  fulfilled  what 
had  been  conridered  as  some  dreadful  imprecation,  uttered  by  Celieno  (see  .£n.  iii.  SSS;) 
An  embassy  is  despatched  to  Latinut,  wbo  promitet  hit  daughter  to  .£neas.  In  the 
mean  time  Juno,  chagrined  at  the  success  of  the  Trojans,  calls  up  Alecto  from  Tartansb 
in  Older  to  break  the  newly-foimed  league.  The  Fury  breathes  her  madness  into  Ammtat, 
the  wife  of  Latinns,  and  into  Tumus  himself;  she  then  betakes  herself  to  the  IVojans^ 
and  cauies  a  tame  stag  (the  ftkvourite  of  Sihria,  danghter  of  Tyrrheut,  the  heidsmnB  of 
Latinos)  to  cross  the  path  of  Ascanius,  who  was  then  employed  in  hunting.  The  yoang 
prince  discharges  his  arrow  at  the  animal,  which,  wounded,  battens  to  its  honie«  aad 
expires  at  the  feet  of  its  mistrest.  The  ruttics  attack  the  Trojans  -,  Alecto,  by  the  Uasl 
of  her  trumpet,  inflames  their  mutual  fury  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  conflict  Almon,  fen  off 
Tjrrrfaeus,  and  Galetus,  a  wealthy  Tuscan,  are  slain.  Tumut  and  Amata  urge  Latfauis  to 
lesent  these  apparent  outrages,  by  declaring  Distant  war  against  the  Th>jans ;  and  when 
the  aged  king  is  unwilling  to  open  the  gates  of  Mars,  in  signal  of  declared  waifrue,  Juno 
herself  performs  that  office.  Tumut,  not  content  with  the  many  Italian  states  which  had 
espoused  his  cause,  sends  ambassadors  to  Diomcd,  who  had  settled  at  Argyripa.  ^Beaii< 
alvmed  by  these  prepanUioBa,  leaves  his  camp,  and  saiUng,  by  the  direction  of  the  god 
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•r  th«  riw«fi.  vp  tha  Tib«r.  Inds  tt  ib«  ipoc  where  Room  wm  aftirwanb  boili.  Hu 
HMUB  Ibr  this  ▼oyaita  wu  to  implore  th*  mid  of  Evander.  who,  azitod  fktMB  AicfediA.  hftl 
Wilt  the  tofwm  of  PhUuiteum  on  the  PalAtino  hilL  Kvaodcr  aids  itneu  with  400  hont- 
MOW,  under  the  counand  of  hii  ion  PallaB.  The  Trojan  prince  lenda  part  of  then 
tfoopa  to  the  aid  of  hii  armj  ;  and  with  the  nu  he  proceeds  to  Agjlla,  a  Tucan  towa ; 
the  iBbahitaBta  of  which,  incenaed  by  the  cnieltica  of  Meaentiiu,  had  ripelled  him  ftom 
Che  IfaioBe,  awl  were  now  in  anu  against  him,  but  were  reitraiaed  from  marching  hy  the 
directioa  of  aa  oracle,  which  had  enjoined  them  to  wait  for  tone  foreign  leader.  Thej 
■obmit  to  the  mrnmaad  of  Ajumb  ;  who  ia  farther  encouraged  to  the  war  by  hia  mother 
Venae,  who  brings  to  him  a  wit  of  Vulcaniaa  armoar. 

In  the  awan  time,  while  ^Cneaa  waa  thna  occupied  m  Tuacany,  Turana  had  attarkad 
lua  camp.  He  endeavours  to  let  fire  to  the  Trojau  ahipe,  which,  by  a  atrange  auracle. 
"were  convcited  Into  lea-nympha.  (See  y£n.  ii.  and  Otid's  Met.  b.  nt,)  Night  rnwMia, 
and  the  Trejaai  are  blockaded  in  their  camp.  Kins  and  Loryalaa,  two  Trojana,  aadv- 
take  to  eiplore  a  niad  throogfa  the  Ratulian  camp,  that  they  auy  inform  iEneaa  by  what 
detpeiate  dangeia  hia  fullowera  are  now  threatened.  The  attempt  ia  onaacceiafiil,  aad 
Che  daacfa  ei  the  two  adrenturen  forms  an  episode,  narrated  with  much  poetical  beaaty. 
TVmoi,  IB  the  atotanig,  maewa  his  attack  upon  the  Trojaa  camp,  and  forcea  bis  way 
•fcr^g*'  the  galea;  bat  ia  altimatcly  driven  oat  by  the  united  vahmr  of  hia  nurmirg 
at  length  reComa  to  the  assistance  of  his  besieged  foUowera:  various  combato 
%  which  Virgil  eadeavoon  to  divenify  by  describing  the  heroea  who  fall  on  either 
aide.  Bat  the  Trojan  ia  altimatcly  victorious:  Latmua,  seeing  the  ill  aacccm  of  hia 
regreta  the  infraction  of  treatiea :  Tumoa  offers  to  decide  the  queatioa  by  the 
of  aiagle  combat,  and  &Uing  by  the  sword  of  i£neaa,  leavea  him  in  pmirmion  of 
Lavhiia.    The  poem  ends  with  the  death  of  Turnoa. 

^Eneaa  is  repicsonted  apoa  a  medal  of  the  times  of  Julias  Cspsar  with  a  palladium  ia 
hia  right  band,  and  hia  Cufaer  carrying  the  Penatet  in  hia  left.  On  one  of  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Augnatns,  be  is  carrying  his  father  and  a  rhest,  in  which  are  supposed  to  be  cob- 
toincd  the  sacred  vases,  while  with  the  right  hand  he  holds  .\acaaiuf ,  and  by  the  left 
Us  oondoctor  Mcicary,  Creosa  following. 

ili!neas  was  called  : — 

Alien  I  SI  A  DBS,  from  his  father  AnckiMti. 

CrrniBifra  Hino,  aa  the  son  of  the  goddeM  of  Cytkurm^ 

Pc!iATioan,  from  bis  having  conveyed  the  Petmiet  from  Tmy  to  Italy. 
(See  Voyage  of  JEnttm,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  aiii  and.  liv.) 

on. — Oorlan  race.]  The  inhabitanla  of  Dardania,  a  town  near  Mount  Ida.  not  far 
from  Abydoa,  under  the  dominion  of  iEneas.  Dardania  is  oftfn  applied  also  to  the  city 
cfTrej,  from  in  feonder  Dardanua. 

fgg.]  VENCS.  There  are  few  characters  in  fabled  story  to  which  the  attention  of 
Aa  aacieats  haa  been  more  directed,  or  in  the  contemplation  and  representation  of  which 
ihisy  have  more  Indulged  thi-ir  imagination,  than  thst  of  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love,  of 
grace,  and  of  beanty.  Cicero  enumerates  four  of  this  name  :  the  first,  the  daugliter  of 
baavca  aad  light ;  the  second,  the  Venus  acknowledged  by  Hesiod,  who  sprang  from  the 
Aolh  of  the  sea,  and  was  mother  of  Cupid  ;  the  third,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Diono, 
who  waa  the  wife  of  Volcan,  and  the  misin'si  of  the  god  Mars ;  and  the  fourth,  tho  Astarto 
ef  Iba  Phoenidana,  who  was  the  wife  of  Adonis.  Ilumer  has  adopted  the  Venus  the 
il^aglU I  of  Jupiter  aad  Dione.  Plato  admits  bat  of  two:  the  one  the  daughter  of 
Heaven  aad  the  other  of  Jupiter.  Pausanias  di»tinguishes  three,  as  illuitrative  of  the 
ditfefcat  character  of  the  pasaion  over  which  the  presided.  Sir  l^aac  Newton  (tee 
Valcaa)  coaaiden  Venua  the  mother  of  £neaa,  to  have  been  a  daaghler  of  Otreus.  king 
of  Phrygia.     It  m,  however,  a  received  opinion  among  mythologisU,  that  the  origin  of 
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At  wQMbSp  «£  V4PIM 11  to  !)•  fimiMl  mtoig  th«  Phaniciaiii,  wbo  adMed  her  M  tbe  e«l«i^ 
<kll  Vonni^  or  tim  iilratt  laliich  bcwi  tliat  namo ;  and  that  the  wonhipof  Aslarte,  thf 
wifo  oC  AdgoU  (ioe  Cinjns.  li.  n.  26.),  waa  blended  with  that  of  the  planet;  that  tha 
tfitKodnced  her  worship  ia  conduoting  thehr  colonies  throogh  the  itlanda  o£  the 
Ut^nasean  intoGreece,  landing firat  in Cypma  and  then  in  Cythera ',  and  that  tba 
imagiiifUiona  of  tlie  Giaeka  thence  cbaig^  their  Venus  with  all  the  propertiea  aa^ 
gctms  aKribed  to  the  many  gpddevea  of  that  name.  In  their  desciiptioa  of  her  thof 
ptale,  that,  seated  on  a  shell*  she  emerged  from  the  s«a»  near  the  town  of  Pahepaphoi,  la 
the  ialand  of  Cyprus,  where  flowers  sprang  up  under  her  feet;  that  the  Uoora  wesa 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  her  education,  and  conilucted  her  to  heaven,  whfie,  haviiig 
attracted  tho  adinin|tion  and  leceiTed  the  devotion  of  all  the  gods,  she  selected  aa  her 
bpaband  Vulcan,  the  moat  deibnned  of  their  nuniber ;  that  she  and  IVIara  wese  the  parents 
of  Cupid ;  that  she  was  attended  by  Bacchus ;  that  she  presided  over  love ;  and  that  aba 
wore  a  myiteriona  girdle,  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  transfer  to  her  votaries  the  degree 
of  influence  which  they  required  to  conunand  the  affections  of  the  object  beloved.  (Siis 
IL  zif.  »|6<-26a.) 

The  wondiip  of  Venus  was  universal ;  and,  among  her  vanous  representations,  the  §al» 
lowing  are  the  moat  known  :  as  aocompauied  hy  two  cupids,  holding  a  thyrsas  covered 
wkh  vine  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes,  and  surmounted  with  ears  of  com,  and  three 
auows,  to  indicate  that  her  wounds  were  more  effectual  when  inflicted  with  the  aid  of 
Bnechns  and  Ceres :  drawn  in  a  car  by  doves,  swans,  or  spairows,  with  some  of  the  first 
rnpea  her  hand :  armed  (as  at  Sparta)  like  Minerva:  decorated  with  a  garland  of  liUc0» 
and  hoUUng  a  mirror  and  a  dart,  in  her  character  of  goddess  of  beauty  :  seated  on  a  goat, 
with  one  Coot  reeling  on  a  tortoise :  leaning  against  a  pillar,  with  a  globe  at  her  €eet: 
holding  a  mirror  in  one  hand  and  an  apple  or  a  poppy  in  the  other :  as  Venus  Cmleslia 
^ee  her  aames),  with  a  sceptre  ia  one  hand,  an  apple  in  the  other,  and  a  star  or  conical 
onown  on  her  head :  as  Venus  Morpho  (see  her  names),  veiled,  and  with  Chains  on  hm 
Ibet :  aa  Veaua  Genetrix  (see  her  names),  with  an  apple  in  one  hand  and  an  infant  ia 
fwaddliag  dothea  in  the  other :  as  Venus  Victrix  (see  her  names),  holding  a  victory  and 
a  shield :  endeavouring^  by  her  caresses,  to  detain  Mars ;  or,  standing  before  the  god 
(who  is  seated,  leaning  on  a  stick),  placing  her  right  band  on  her  mouth,  and  holding  a 
horse  by  the  bridle  with  her  left :  or,  as  in  more  modem  representations,  she  is  seen  drawn 
through  the  air  in  a  car  by  doves  or  swans,  decorated  with  a  crown  of  myrtle  and  roses, 
and  surrounded  tiy  little  cupids.  The  two  celebrated  statues  of  the  goddess,  by  Piazi- 
teles,  were  at  Cos  and  atCnidus.  At  Cyprus  she  was  ezhibitrd  under  the  name  of  Aphro- 
ditoi,  with  a  beard ;  and  by  Fhidiaa  she  was  repreaented  rising  out  of  the  sea,  received 
by  Love,  and  crowned  by  Fennasion.    (See  Graces.) 

Among  flowers  the  rose  and  the  myrtle  were  sacred  to  her ;  among  fruits,  the  apple ; 
among  birds,  the  swan,  the  dove,  and  the  sparrow ;  and  among  fishes,  the  sphya  anii  the 
lyoostomus.  The  month  of  April  was  also  sacred  to  her.  For  the  part  which  Voaoa  toA 
in  the  contest  for  tlie  golden  apple,  see  Juno. 

Of  her  various  appellations  the  following  are  the  most  known : — 

AciDALiA,  from  a  fountain  in  Boaotia. 

AcRjLA,  from  being  worshipped  at  ilcre,  a  town  of  Cyprus. 

Aligbna,  Gr.  tea-born. 

Alitta,  the  Venus  Urania  of  the  Arabisns. 

Ajiatuontia,  -v 

Amathusa,      \  from  Amathui  (now  limisso),  a  town  of  Cyprus. 

Amathusia,    y 

Amiga,  one  of  her  epithets  among  the  Athenians. 

Anadyom BNE,  Gr.  emerging  from  the  aea,  in  aUuaion  to  her  birth  on  the  shores  of  the 
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tiOjfn^    Ha  motn  tdtiknmA  mutm,  ttei  by  Apdka,  wpitnto  bm  m 
tlM  Mft,  MMcd  €B  a  iliell  lappoffted  by  two  TritaH.  ud  wriagbg  hrr  treiw  w  bw 


Akaitii,  h«  MBe  UMiBg  tba  P^ninu  tad  Cappftdociana. 

AvosoraovM*  Gr.  kmmekle*  Th'iii  name  was  aMignrd  to  bcr  in  coueqaenM  of  hrr 
hBviBg  afided  dw  Thawiliiwi  with  a  plague,  aa  a  puaitbaMnt  for  the  aiuider  oi  Lait, 
who,  from  tba  gaaonl  aelabtlty  of  her  beaoty,  had  w  eadtad  tba  jcaloaay  of  tha  «roawa 
of  thaoootty,  Ifaat  tboy  pioRod  bcr  to  death  with  aaedlat  hi  oae  of  tbe  TbcsMliaa  tam- 
pkiortbafoddaafc 

AaiMta.  Or.  imfkm  ;  cntL    (Sea  AndrophoDoe.) 
-  JrATimia»  Or.  ikilled  In  the  arte  of  danpfiea.    (See  Apatariay  aader  Minerva.) 

Atmacrra,  Wr  laaa  at  ilpboM,  a  town  of  Plionicia,  between  Bybliu  and  Hriiofiolie, 
i»  vlick  eba  bad  a  iMaple  and  aa  oracle. 

AvBaoaira,  Gi.  bom  from  tba  foam  of  tba  eaa.  Tha  city  in  which  aha  wee  paitko- 
liri{y  vanMpiiad  ia  tbe  Tbabaid  waa  ilpbrWilepeiif. 

AroaTBoraiA,  Gr.  tba prmtrwer,    Cadarne  aaaiyied  iliia  aaiae  to  her  aa  tbe  pratrur 


Apnae«  imm  a  tiapla  aicctad  to  her,  in  common  wifh  foor  other  divinitiea,  near  tbe 
ifplai  vaad  at  Bone. 
AacMrrup  ber  ibbm  anoag  the  Aaayriaaa. 
ABBAy  Or.  faaa  Imr  baiag  aomelimaa  lepreaented  armed  like  ilfarj ;  especially  at 


AacTHviay  horn  Afffatm§,  a  favourite  of  Agamemnon,  who  wai  drowned  in  the  Ce- 
|Uma^  Ibaft  rieiav  batag  moad  to  tbe  Oracai ;  or  from  a  temple  which  Agaammaoa  dedi- 
calad  to  Vaaaa,  aadw  iba  aiaw  of  Venea  ArgfimU. 

Asvara,  laC  mnmim  (8n  Ana,  above.) 

AarrMFaaa,  tha  Yont  tJnaiia  of  tha  ScjtblaBa. 

AarAara«  bar  ibbm  amoag  the  Syriana. 

AvaBA,  Lat.  feWta  ;  hi  refnence  to  her  heaaty :  a  name  alto  of  the  goddeaa  Furtene. 

BaaaATAp  lat.  tarded;  Mry.  Thia  name  waa  derived  from  ber  haviag  rraicaed  tu 
tbawoaMai  of  Bana  the  hair  of  wldch  tbey  bad,  daring  a  dtreftil  awlady,  been  deprived. 

BAaiuiAt  Gr.  fmtm, 
•  Baanjaaa,  bar  laam  amoog  the  Twantinea. 

Btblia,  from  JBpMm,  a  town  of  Sjria. 

Calta,  laL  laid;  a  name  ander  which  ahe  waa  woiahipped  at  Rome  in  coiim'<iiiencr  of 
tha  womaa  haviag  cat  off  their  hair  to  make  bowairiago  for  their  hoaband^. 

CAvaAaaaA,  from  Caadara,  a  cown  of  Paphlagonia. 

CLfTAcnrA,  Gr.  Hflealny  ;  hwFii^  petitioni.  The  name  nndcr  which  a  atatue  waa  rainfl 
hkor  ia  tha  ipot  wbcia  peaoe-waa  eondiided  between  the  Romans  and  Sabinca. 

CniaiA,  from  CwUm,  a  town  of  Caria.  in  which  waa  one  of  her  colebrau-d  atauie^  hjr 


CoLavA.  froarbar  temple  at  CoUt,  a  town  near  Sardi». 

CouADa  or  Colias,  ftom  CoHm  (now  Aipo  Nicole),  a  promontory  of  that  name  on  tin* 


Cttkia,  from  the  lalaad  0^fpra«i  which  waa  particalarly  tacred  to  her. 

Cttiirba,  from  Cftheru,  an  ialand  on  the  coaat  of  f  Jiconia,  in  which  the  worahip  of 

a  mppoMd  to  have  been  moretncient  than  in  any  other  part  of  Kuropc. 
^^Uaxoy  the  Veana  of  the  Phocniciana. 

'^■iKMiii,  Or.  faeea.    (8ee  Deapoina,  uniler  Corea  and  Pmaerpine.) 
D'liCftioffTic.  from  a  merchant  of  tbe  naaM*  of  Dmcrtmha,  wlio.  in  f9atitu4le  fur 

^^aa  <■■■• 


I 
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the  advice  which  he  veceiTed  from  Venus  in  Cyprus,  iHth  respect  to  the  ezpecUeacj  of 
supplying  his  vessel  with  water,  erected  a  itatne  to  ben 

DioNBA,  from  her  mother  Dione.  Venos  Dicmea  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Diana  Artemis. 

DoRiTiDB,  Gr.  profitiaitd  by  gifli  ;  one  of  her  names  at  Coidus«  a  town  of  DortSt  in 
Caria. 

Elephantine,  her  name  at  EUipkmdu,  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt* 

Elioopis,  Or.  having  hUitk  or  hemt^ful  eyes. 

Epipontia,  Gr.  bom  from  the  $ea» 

Epitraoia,  Gr.  seated  on  a  goat*  Theseus  being  desired  by  t)ie  orade  to  take  Venus 
as  his  guide  in  his  voyage  to  Colchb,  suddenly  perceived  a  female  trantfornied  into  a 
gid,  and  as  immediately  sacrificed  it  to  the  goddess.  Venus,  under  this  epithet,  is  repve- 
sented  sitting  upon  a  ua-goat. 

Ebtcina,  from  her  temple  on  Mount  Etyx,  in  Sidly. 

Etaira,  Gr.  mtftresf. 

EvPLBA,  one  of  her  names  at  Cnidos.    (See  Cnidia,  above.) 

ExopoLiSy  Gr.  her  name  at  Athens,  from  her  statue  being  wiihmU  the  walls  of  tkt 
eUff, 

Friga,  her  name  among  the  Saxons. 

Frooi,  J  i^u  kaneit,  or  frugal. 

Frvta,  y 

Frutis  ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  term  Aphrodita.  (See  Aph^rodita, 
above.) 

Gbnbtrix,  Lat.  mother :  under  this  name  Julius  CsBsar  built  a  temple  to  her  at  Rome* 

Golgia,  from  Golgot,  a  small  town  of  Cyprus. 

HippoLYTEiA ;  a  temple  was  consecrated  to  her  under  this  name  by  Phaedra,  when  ena- 
moured  of  HippotyiuM, 

HoRTENSis,  Lat.  worshipped  in  (Aorit)  gardens.   . 

HospiTA,  a  name  under  which  a  temple  was  built  to  her  honour  at  Memphis. 

loALiA,  from  IddUum,  a  town  of  Cyprus. 

loNA,  or  Dove  :  under  this  name  she  had  joint  rites  with  Jupiter  at  Dodooa. 

JuNONiA :  there  was  a  very  ancient  statue  called  Venus  Junonia  in  Laconia. 

LiBBNTiA,      )  Lat. :  some  suppose  that  to  thb  goddess  girls,  being  arrived  at  yean  of 

LiBBNTiNA,    )  discretion,  consecrated  the  toys  of  their  childhood* 

LzBiTiNA,  Lat.  from  her  presidiog  over  ieptdekrea, 

LiM NEsiAy  Gr.  expressive  of  her  being  bom/irom  tht  sea. 

LuBENTiNA.    (See  Libentina,  above.) 

BCaoada,  a  name  under  which  she  had  a  celebrated  temple  in  Lower  Saxony,  which 
was  held  in  particular  veneration  by  the  Huns  and  Vandab. 

Marina,  Lat.  as  bom  from  (more)  the  sea. 

Marsana,  her  name  among  the  Sarmatians. 

Mabcula,  Lat.  bold;  wuueulme:  a  name  also  of  the  goddess  Fortune. 

Mbchanxtbs,  Gr.  eantrwer, 

Melissa,  her  name  among  the  people  of  the  East 

Mithras  ;  this  was  supposed  by  Herodotus  to  be  the  Venus  Urania  of  the  Perstans. 
(See  Mithras,  under  the  names  of  Apollo.) 

Morpho,  a  name  under  which  she  was  repieaeiited  at  Sparta,  veiled,  and  with  chains 
on  her  feet. 

Mtlitta.    (See  Melissa,  above.) 

Myrtba,  Gr.  the  myrtk  being  sacred  to  her. 
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Naitba,  a  gpddam  wonblpped  at  ElyMnt,  la  PMiia,  mppotod  to  Im  tU  hum  m  tW 
ElyBoui  V«iiii.    She  is  alio  coofotnded  with  Cjfbele  and  Diana  Aaaitaa. 

Napvnia,  an  Efgrptiaa  aaae. 

NicoFHoaa,  Gr.  krimgimg  viettrjf ;  a  militaij  appeUatian.  (Sea  AiMrta,  Area,  ahova, 
and  VtctiiB,  babw.) 

OiiVATA,  tha  Vanaa  Unuiiaof  tfaa  Gmk,  aad  of  tha  PhoaueiaBa. 

PAitDaMiA,  Gr.  aipnanva  ot  her  great  power  over  the  afiadioBa  of  all  pmfk;  or,  fai 
coBtnMlMdBctiflB  to  tha  haearaly  Veaoa. 

Pateia,  horn  P^fcee,  in  Cjpme :  thie  town  darrvad  ttmaaa  fiRMa  Aytae,  the  eon  of 
P^iaiiBnn  aad  of  a  fnanaa  who  ia  daecAad  ae  haviaf  haaa  orifiaallj  an  ivory  elataa. 
(8aa  alorf  of  PjfpMlUMi,  Ond'e  Met.  h.  z.) 

PEi.AOiAy  Gr.  iia  I  era. 

PaanAtiA,  Gr.  wdklmg  aAeaf . 

Paiui,  Gr.  aariiMf. 

PnioMMsraie,  Gr.  kmgkier'tmfbig, 

PoawA,  jGr-aea-Aera. 

PoaroosviA,  ' 

PaAxit,  her  aaaa  at  Megna. 

PimiTaoa:  abo  a  aiaia  of  Copid. 

PraavAAy  tha  aaae  nader  which  the  was  wotihipped  ia  Gallia  Narh->BtaMi. 

Ptthiovicb. 

SAuomviA,  Gr.  aea-lara* 

SfracvxjiTan,  Lat.  tha  ycfalrwe  ;  her  naaie  ia  a  teoipla  aveeted  u»  her  bj  l^hadra, 
whaaea  the  qaaaa  WMd  Hippoljtaa  perforanag  hia  laartial  aaerdtoa. 
-  SrmippAaA,  heraoMiaScjthia. 

SvuMAcmiA,  Gr.  ikt  maSUmf  ;  ooe  of  her  warlike  appeHitioni. 

Taujnrs,  tha  Giaah  fena  for  tha  Egyptian  Ntpkikt* 

Tajtais,  a  naaM  andar  which  the  was  worriiippad  by  tha  Armenians  and  PcrMant  in  t»ie 
diatnct  TmHih,  near  tha  river  Cyras  in  Parna. 

Tai.aaaiGAMA,  Gr.  pruUimg  mcer  murritgft. 

Tbalaibia,  Gr.  loi  6sra  ;  the  naaia  at  Coriath  of  the  divinity  ThaUMia  (the  si«)»  es 

TaiTOviA,  a  aane  oadar  which  the  IVifaas  worahipped  her. 

UaAviA,  Gr.  caleilial  or  AMeealf.  The  Paphians  fable  that,  at  one  of  Iter  feasts,  &li« 
fell  froai  he«ca  in  iha  Cnrm  of  a  star. 

VBancoaoiA,  Lat.  tmmiMg  kemrU  ;  one  of  her  epithets  among  the  lUnuamu 

Vicxaix,  Lat  the  ric<eHaat;  the  fikopkort  aad  SipmMekia  of  tho  Greeks. 

Virarx,  Lat.  mftfrnimg  aaitae. 

ZaPBTaiA,  horn  Ztph/rwm,  a  proaumtory  of  Cyprus. 

ZiarinraiA,  from  ZcryafAaa^a  town  of  Samothracia. 

Aawag  tha  epithets  applied  by  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Vcoos  are>- 

Qaeeneflear,  ILiLMS. 

GMn  Vemu,  in.  04. 

Laiyihlar  Isatay  damr,  ib.  476. 

PipUan  fMcn,  ib.  61S. 

Gsddeas  qftke  9miU$  €Md  Unxi,  ib.  584. 

Qaeai  ^pfeasaret,  iv.  14. 

Hcactfaly  Keaas,  v.  S85. 

Tetider  dmu,  ib.  41S. 

Jtu't  dmgkier,  ib.  4SS. 

£isve's  irriifhi  faeea,  ib.  461. 
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Boffi  Vefm$,ih*sn* 

Mother  qfthe  Mmikt  and  loveSf  xiv.  218. 

Cfpriam  gMii$$9  A,  25t. 

Jov^t  Cffprian  dmtghUr,  xxL  486. 

Fw'hmir^d  tguum  ^hwe,  Od.  Tiii.  %». 

Love*9fairgoddet$,yim,4B6. 

[See  vtids  JSgypt  for  Aatfacr  remuks  on  tbb  goddeift.] 

HM.]  IDA.  A  iMmliiiL  ol.lM^yaA  (lo  adM  from  Ida.  a  CsoUa  ajsphX  n^  Aami 
Minor,  or  rather  n  chain  of  moontaina,  eztending^  from  Zdew*  on  tho  aooth  of  the  tanitoiy^ 
of  CysicQB,  to  Ledum,  the  utmost  pronumtoiy  of  Troaa.  It  waa  the  fooice  oC  niMf  avers, 
aa  the  Simois,  Scamander,  .Ssopas,  Granicua,  &c.  and  waa  m  wnmMi^t^  ^  ito  UxfaHtf, 
for  a  caTo  of  afaigolar  beauty,  and  for  the  eztennve  new  which  it  cammin^ed^  .thai  it 
waa,  according  to  Homer,  the  iavonrite  resort  of  the  goda.  Ita  top  waa  qaUed  Oaomp^  or 
Gargazay  and  waa  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  judgment  of  Paria  (aee  Jnno).  The  Idi|ni 
dacHfU  here  alao  exerciaed  thebr  akill  in  woriung  in  iron ;  an  art  in  which  thay  h|4  baan 
inatructed  hy  Cybele,  the  guardian  goddess  of  the  mountain. 

<*  The  description  given  by  Homer  of  Mount  Ida  coneaponda  with  its  pneaaat 
state ;  for  ita  many  anmmits  are  atill  coveaed  with  pine  tzaes,  and  it  ahomida  with  Igwi- 
taina.  In  a  journey  which  we  made  over  part  of  it  by  night,  the  constant  howling  of 
jackals,  and  frequent  bruahing  of  wild  beaata  through  the  thiokat^  with  the  paqwtnal 
mormaring  of  rilla,  ani^tiBd  by  a  conatant  aaooeaaiaa  of  apnaga*  ga^A  u«  a  Tory  Uiral  j  idea 
oftheritesof  Cybele;  for  her  oakbtitiesiiaad  to  be  caniedoaatthf  aamalataaeaaoai^ 
theae  high  woods,  amid  the  noiaea  and  wild  scenery  abgvie-naatioiiad."  (Wood's  Dea^np- 
tion  of  the  Troad.)  ^    . 

996.]  ARCHILOCHUS.  }SonaofAntaior;  the  constant  attcaidanU  of  .£neas.  Archi- 

996.]  ACAMAS.  5  lochna  waa  killed  by  Ajaa  (U.  ahr«  #49.)    In  reference  to 

Acamaa.    (See  Neamaa,  II.  xvi.  410.) 

998.]  ZELEIA.  A  town  of  Troaa,  at  the  foot  of  Meant  Ida,  on  the  banka  of  the 
.Ssepns,  sacred  to  Apollo.    (See  D.  iv.  Iti.) 

1000.]  ^SEPUS.  A  river  of  Mysia,  frJlmg  into  the  Propontia  (aea  of  Marmon)^ 
which  constitutes  the  boundary  of  Troas  and  Myaia. 

1001.]  PANDARUS.  A  son  of  Lycaon  (see  Lycaon,  U.  ▼.  846.)  He  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  chiefs  that  fought  on  the  aide  of  the  Tfojana,  and  led  the  alUea 
of  Zeleia  from  the  banks  of  the  river  .£aepaa  to  the  war.  Haia  deacribed  (II.  v.  %i4,  £tc) 
as  having  left  his  horaes  and  chariot  in  Lycia,  and  repaired  to  Troy  on  foot.  He  w|m  ao 
dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  that  Homer  suppoaea  he  received  hia  bow  and  anowf  from 
Apollo.  He  was  killed  by  Diodied  (IL  v.  660.)  It  may  be  asked  why  Pandiraa  .ia 
said  to  have  led  the  Trojans,  when,  in  II.  v.  196,  he  ia  called  **  the  leader  of  the  'Ljd$m 
band."  This  difficulty  Euatathiua  attempta  to  remove^  by  aapposing  that  the  diatrict  of 
Zeleia  was  termed  "  Lycia,"  and  had  been  colonised  by  L^dbmi.  Both  Lyciaos  and 
Trojans  are  said  Co  have  been  of  Cretan  origin ;  and  it  is  not  improbahle  that  some  por- 
tion of  the  former  may  have  settled  with  the  Cretans  onder  Teucer,  in  the  Troas. 

1004.]  APESUS,  or  PESUS.  A  town  between  Lampsacoa  and  Pariom,  on  the  Pro- 
pontia. 

1004.]  ADRESTIA,  or  ADRASTIA.  A  town  on  the  Pn^Kmtla,  founded  by  Adma- 
tus,  son  of  Merops,  who  therein  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddesa  Forlnae.  It  alao  becaaae 
celebrated  for  an  oracle  of  Apollo.  Homer  seems  to  consider  this  dty  the  same  with  the 
celebrated  Mysian  town  Parium,  which  derived  its  name  from  Parus,  the  son  of  Jason. 

FORTUNE.]    A  divinity  who  was  belief  ed  to  preside  over  events,  and  to  distribote 
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good  ud  evil  lo  if  kipd  acmidinf  to  h«r  cxpndom  wiU.    Ai  ate  k  imI 

thedmutiwof  HMiod» U  it  probdbte  tinl  Iht  wMiup  img  aot  cM^iliihed  fa  Uo 
Pindar  ii  tha  cariiaat  writer  hf  mkam  k  ia  aMtttiaiad  y  aad  ha  dMMa  Im  with  thi 
Paicm.  She  wai  loeaidrwd  origiaailj  the  MBe  aa  DcaliBy,  bet  waa  ailriwaida  vary 
fenexally  adored  tkroeghoot  Greece^  wbare,  aa  abo  at  Room,  MHearoui  altaia  aed  atetnet 
were  dcdicatad  to  ker  boaoor.  Her  oMiat  aiageiicent  tawplaa  ia  Rone  (wkstlMr  her 
wonhip  waa  faeeght  frooi  Antinm  by  Tallaa  Hoatiliaa)  wcm  tbeae  oT  Eqaaatiiaa  For- 
tmie,  oTFortoMi  l^rifia  (aae  Virilia.  below),  of  Fortau  MeHcbrU  (aae  Mriiebria,  balow), 
of  Fortntt  Bona  and  Mala  (aaeBoM  and  Mala,  below),  and  tbat  beOt  of  wbite  auarble 
fajNaro.  Sbe  waa  abo  wonliipped  in  aMMt  of  the  priadpal  dliaa  of  Ilalj^  bat  particalariy 
at  Fteeeate  and  AatinaB.  Tbeiahabitantaof  the  httar  place  adoaad  two  Foftaaaa  (Far- 
hour  Gaaiatf),  aald  to  hare  been  two  aiateri,  who  aadeatly  deKvared  oracfea  by  the  aaa- 
•baaa,  and  who  fraaa  thair  hanag  beea  aaaaUy  ooMahed  by  lot,  aeqaiied  likcwiaa  the 
aeiae  ef  the  LtU  ^JAwimm 

FortBM  ia  liaariibfA  by  the  poete  ai  biiad  (aae  Oeca,  below),  and  with  wiap  oa  her 
feet,  one  ef  which  ia  placed  apoa  a  wheel,  aad  the  other  teapewded  ia  the  ajg.  The  mmI 
aariaat  atatae  of  thia  faddaaa  waa  that  eractad  by  BapahM  at  SailiBa,  where  ahe  appaaia 
with  the  poler  alar  ea  bar  head  <  aoietiawa  iaataad  of  the  atar,  ahc  baa  a  aaa  and  a  cna- 
CMtpandkoldeinharhaadahefaB,  toaigpuff  thatehaBcegovemiaBthiafa.  Hnaiathaai, 
toob  iM  aaaia  aae  hoi  oa  the  prow  of  a  reaial,  aa  eqaally  poarerfbl  by  eaa  aad  land.  Oa 
the awdaiaaf  the  BeaHAaaiperocaaheappeBn  with  a  variety  of  attribotra;  eamcoiaaf 
the  lei^a  of  AUas  aa  Teilaaa  Aniea  (lee  Aarea,  below),  the  ia  lepoMiBted  aa  a  baaetifel 
ndiBiagOBaeoachvwitharadderat  berfeet;oa  oaa  of  Aateainae  Plaa,  aa  Far* 
Obacqaeae  (aae  Obaaqaaaa,  below),  the  ia  ataadiag,  rcatiaf  bar  rigbt  haad  on  a  md« 
dar,  andbemiatiaberlafcaceraBCopia;  oa  a  aMdal  of  Coauaedaa,  aa  Fertaaa  Maaeaa 
(iee  Maaeaa,  belonr),  aha  ia  characterited  aa  a  Romaa  aaatroa,  aaated,  haviaf  a  cenra* 
copia  in  bar  Jeft  hand,  and  with  bar  right  hokliag  a  hoiae  by  the  bridle;  oa  themvene 
of  one  ai  GetM,  with  tha  iaMription  Blilyleae,  ahe  ia  lepiMented  boldiBg  ia  her  right 
faad  the  redder  of  a  ahip,  aad  in  her  left  a  oomacopia  with  a  beach  of  grapaa ;  aa  Vide* 
Qoaa  Fortaae,  aha  leaaa  oa  a  rodder,  aad  heart  a  lanrel  branch ;  aa  Fortoaa  Bona,  ahe  ia 
leatad,  leaiing  bar  tight  arm  on  a  wheel,  or  a  oaleatial  globe  (ita  perpetaal  motion  bahig 
■y^oKcal  of  bar  iaeoaatancy),  and  having  in  her  left  hand  a  coraaoopia.  Paoaanlae 
dcflcribcs  a  atataaefthia  goddam  at  iEginaaa  holding  a  eoraaoopiay  aad  at  having  aear  it 
a  wiagad  Capid,  jndicatmg  that,  m  love,  good  fiirtaiie  b  aoperior  to  all  other  advantages. 
Fortnna  Mafa  appaaia  9M  a  weaaan  eipeeed  la  a  ihattered  veaael  to  the  fory  of  the  windt 
and  wavea.  The  modem  vapeeaeatatioaa  of  Fortaae  are  varioiia;  aoaietimee  ^he  is  placed 
on  aglobe  filed  with  air,  adiag  oa  an  oatricb,  or  aeated  on  a  throne,  home  ftlong  by  the 
wiadi^  witk  amagie  wnnd  in  bar  head,  preeeded  by  Neeeaaity  and  Security,  and  followed 
by  fiidbaa,  Foemty,  Slavery,  Oeapotkaai  &c 

Aamag  the  appellatioaa  of  Fortane  are  the  following  : — 

AvTAA,  or  AariAab  her  aaam  m  Autmm,  a  town  of  the  Vobci.    (See  llor.  Ode  i.  BS.) 

Aonaa,  LaLgeidfli;  pryiHaaa. 

BoMA,  Lat.gaad ;  her  naaie  ia  the  capital. 

BnsTia,  or  PAavA,  Let.  of  aharl  duration. 

CiBCA,  Let.  the  Mtad  goddem. 

EQaaaraa,  Lai.  one  of  her  atatoea  at  Rome. 

Hejaa,  Lat*  one  of  her  aamea  at  Rome. 

Mala,  Let.  rrt<;  one  of  her  namea  at  Roinc. 

JtfAvnoaA,  Let.  one  of  her  namea  at  Rome. 

Af  Ajrnt,  Lat.  pmMmaal. 
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BfAScuLAyLat.  6oM;  moBeuUne* 

MuLitBftis,  Lat. ;  the  was  wonbipped  aiider  this  name  at  Rome  bjf  mattoni  only. 
No  penon  who  bad  not  been  once  married  wai  allowed  to  approach  tbe  statae  of  Fortona 
Mnliebrii  in  the  Via  Latina. 
OBSBQUBNSy  Lat.  prapUkm. 
Pharopolis,  Gr.  gmarditm  qfciHe§, 
Prcnbbtima  Dba,  Lat.  foddesi  of  Pramiie. 
PaiMiOBMiA,  Lat.  at  adbenng  to  man  from  hie  Hrtk. 
'  Rbdux,  Lat.  lier  name  when  inroked  for  aafe  nimn  home. 
Respxcibvi,  Lat./a«o«raNe. 
TTCHSy  her  geneial  name  in  Greece. 
Vbrtbms,  Lat.  tumlMg, 

ViKiUB,  LaL  maaJ^ :  onder  thia  name  abe  waa  worshipped  at  Rome«  with  peculiar 
rites,  by  women, on  the  firM  of  April. 

ViscATA,  Lat  alippeiy  aa  (etwiit)  biidKme. 
VoLucRia,  Lat.  meifi  ;  Afuig*  ■ 
,1005.]  TERK£.    A  moontain  and  coontrj  in  tbe  district  of  Cjticam. 
1006.]  PITYEA.    A  town  of  AMa  Minot,  between  Parium  and  Priapus. 
1007.]  AMPHIUS.     I  Sons  of  the  soothsayer  Merops,  a  nathre   of  Pefcote  (see 
1007.]  ADRA8TUS.  5  Percote):  they  were  powerful  allies  of  Troy,  and  were  leaders 
of  the  troops  of  Apesns,  Adrastia,  Teres,  and  Pi^a :  the  certainty  of  their  death  in  the 
war  was  foreknown  to  Merops ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  deteired  from  joroing*  the  conflict, 
and  were  killed  by  Diomed  (U.  xi.  480.)    Clite,  the  daughter  of  Merops,  was  married  to 
Cyricns,  king  of  tbe  island  of  Cysicnm.  (SeeArgo.) 

101S« — Praetm^  Jtream.]  A  rirer  of  Asia  fifinor,  discharging  itself  into  the  Hellespont : 
on  its  banks  was  tbe  town  Practium. 

lOia.]  PERCOTE,  or  PERCOPE.  A  town  on  the  Hellespont,  between  Abydos  and 
Lampsacus,  which  afforded  asabtance  to  Pliam  during  the  l>ojan  war.  Lampsacus 
(now  Lamsaki)  waaaacved  to  the  god  Piiapos. 

lOlS.]  SESTOS.  A  town  of  Thrace  (now  Zeminio),  on  the  European  shore  of  tho 
Hellespont,  immediately  opposite  to  Abydoa  on  that  of  Aaia.  It  is  celebrated,  in  fable,  aa 
having  been  the  birth-place  of  Hero,  the  mistress  of  Leander  (thence  called  Sestias) ;  and, 
in  history,  for  the  bridge  of  boats,  by  which  Xerxes  united  tlie  two  towns. 

Hero  and  LetrnderJ]  Hero  waa  a  priestess  of  Venns,  of  whom  Leander,  a  native  of 
Abydos,  became  so  enamoured  during  her  offidation  at  one  of  the  feasts  of  the  goddess, 
that,  to  enjoy  the  hi^piness  of  seeing  her,  he  swam  nightly  acroas  tbe  Hellespont,  while 
she  directed  his  course  by  a  burning  torch,  which  she  held  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower. 
This  succeeded  for  some  time ;  but  the  risits  of  Leander  baring  been  inteirupted  for  seven 
days  by  the  agitated  state  of  the  sea,  he  became  so  impatieat,  that  he  committed  himself 
to  the  waves,  and  was  drowned.  Hero,  on  this  catastrophe,  threw  herself  from  her  tower 
into  the  sea.  hk  some  of  the  medals  of  the  reigns  of  Caiacalla,  and  Alexander  Severus, 
Leander  is  seen,  preceded  by  a  flying  cupid  with  a  torch  in  his  hand.  (See  Georgic  lii. 
408 — 414,  and  Fawkes'  translation  of  tbe  poem  of  Mqscbus.) 

1018.]  ABYDOS  (now  Nagara).  A  town  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Sestos  in  Europe. 
(SeeSeatos.) 

1014.]  ARISDA.  A  town  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Abydos  and  Lampsacos,  in  Treaa.  It 
was  originally  a  colony  of  Mity  leaiacs ;  was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Asios  Hyrtaddes ; 
and  wan  destroyed  by  tlie  Trojans  before  tlie  arrival  of  tbe  Greeks.  (See  i£n.  iz.  8S0.) 

1015.]  ASIUS  HYRTACIDES.  A  Trojan,  son  of  Hyitacus,  to  whom,  after  death, 
the  Trojans  paid  dirine  honours,    lie  was  the  leader  of  the  Trojan  allies  from  Sestos  and 
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Ahjdotj  tnd  frooi  ihm  ■ri||^hiiiriig  fovas,  asd  luui  wrcnl  flBAll  ctopeli  in  the  piaiii. 
vatvicd  bjr  the  river  CajUcr.  Il«  derived  iIm  Appellalioii  of  IIv»tacidis  froai  bb 
frther  HfriaeuM,  and  ww  JulM  by  IdoBcamit  (11.  ziiL  MW.) 

1018.]  PELASGL  The  PelMp  were  tbe  aiott  powrrfol  of  tbe  varkms  boidet»  who, 
m  early  ages,  owmnm  Gieeoe.  The  prtacrs  derived  frum  thU  origiB  occujned  aoc  only 
the  northern  parts  at  Greece,  together  with  Macedonia  and  £pinM ;  hot,  at  a  fntnie 
period,  Peloponaegaa  was  tnnncd  Apia  iroai  Apia,  n  Pelaagian  chief,  who  croeaed  the 
Corinthian  gntf&Mn  JStalia.  Hence  Pelaagia  was  once  a  geneml  name  of  Greece.  (See 
Mii£ird,G.H.  0.1.^1.)  The  PelMfian  name,  frofl&  the  eitenMve  and  wide  niipatiDn 
of  tbe  Pelaap,  any  be  traced  in  Asa,  in  the  Uandt,  and  even  in  Italy. 

Tbe  PebttginneaMntkinedinthislineaietheinbabitaatBofLnnMn,atownof  Thrace, 
bviltby  nch  of  the  Pelmfi  nt  were  driven  from  Theeialy.  Hobmt  cnnaeratct  them 
•Bong  the  eChcr  ThadM  alUea  of  Priaa ;  vis.  tbe  Cicones,  Paonet,  kc* 

1019.]  LARIflSA.  A  dty  of  Thnce^thetentof  thekintdoBaoTLethas.  (Seethe 
precedi^  pangR^h.) 

1091.]  HIPFOTHOUS.  Tbe  sen  of  Lethas.  He  was  brother  of  Pyleos,  and  Under, 
with  hhn,  of  thePihifpr  Trajan  nllif.    He  wmi  lulled  by  Ajnn  (XL  xvii.  SU.) 

lOfl.]  PYLSU&  Leader  with  Hippothoas  of  the  Pehtfgic  Trojan  allies.  He  wm 
\tXM  Vy  Afbi'hrt 

im.]  ACAMA&  A  Thndaa,  ion  of  Enssomt,  one  of  the  leaden,  with  PyiooSy  of 
tbe  Tlundan  ansiliariaa  of  Pirinin,  wboie  form  was  aitime<i  by  Man.  (IL  v.  Mi.) 
H»  wtar  iEnate  WM  te  Bother  of  Cyiicas.  (See  Cydcas.)  He  was  killed  by  Ajas 
(U.  vi.  0.) 

1011.]  PYBOUft,  <r  PIRUS.  A  son  of  Imbrasu,  one  of  the  T^ndan  ansiliariea  of 
Piiam.  He  dwelt  ntSnoa,  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  Booth  of  the  Hebrut.  InlUiv.OOT. 
he  bille  Diores^and  biwsriffclli  by  tbe  hand  of  Tboas  (Il.iv.61t.) 

lost.]  THBACLL  llrace  (to  called,  either  from  Thnu,  the  son  of  its  tutelar  deity, 
Utm,  and  Nevca*  or  ham  Thiacia,  the  daughter  of  the  saae  god)  was  shaated  east  of 
Hicedcain  ,  and  thoagh  a  barbaroot  country  in  the  interior,  had  oMuy  Greek  colonise  on 
thi  coast.  It  was  sepanlad  Cram  Macedonia,  on  the  west,  by  the  Strymoo,  and  the  ridge 
of  Mounta  Pangeas  and  Rhodope ;  firom  Monia,  on  the  north,  by  Mouat  Hwmns ;  and  on 
tbe  east  and  soalh  were  the  Euiine  end  A^an  seas.  Upon  the  early  inbabitants  of 
Tbraoe,  Mitinsdj  in  his  History  of  Greece,  chap.  L  sect.  4.  observes :  *'  It  appean,  frooi  a 
itrong  ooBCBKncs  of  dicoBistances  recorded  by  aadent  writers,  that  the  early  inbabitantt 
of  Asia  Ifinsr.ThEMa,  and  Greece,  were  the  same  people.  The  Leleges,  Caucones,  and 
Pelnsglaaay  mmMmm»i  by  Homer  aanrng  the  Asiatic  nations,  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
tbe  pciac^ialaaMsaBMag  those,  whom  at  the  same  time  be  calls  barbarians,  who  inearlieat 
liaMe  nuiipiiiii  Giaece.  Homer  qieaks  of  the  Thracian  Thsnyrii  contending  in  song 
vith  CheMaaeoinPdopQaaesas.  But  the  Mnies  themselves,  according  to  Hesiod,  wesa 
of  Picrin,  whi^  tiQ  it  became  incorporated  with  the  Macedonian  kingdom,  was  esteemed 
peoflnce ;  and  the  whole  Thracian  people  were,  by  some  ancient  writers, 
withm  the  loaian  name ;  tbe  general  nsme,  with  all  tbe  orienuls,  for  tbe  Greek 
Herodotas  Hseiti  that  the  andeot  hymns  song  at  tbe  festival  of  Apollo  at  Delos» 
by  Olea,  a  Lydan ;  and  Pausamas  says,  that  tbe  bymns  of  Oleo,  the 
the  oldret  known  to  the  Greeks ;  and  that  Olen,  the  Hyperborean,  who 
to  have  been  the  same  person,  was  the  inventor  of  the  Grecian  bezaoneter  verae. 
It  seona  a  aeooMBiy  inference  that  the  language  both  of  Thrace  and  of  Lyda  was  Greek. 
Tbe  bymns  of  Tfaamyris  and  Orplieos  were  admired  for  singular  sweetness  even  in  Plata's 
tinae ;  md  tbe  Thracian  Thamyris,  or  lliamyrasy  Orpheus,  Musnus,  and  EoflMdpus,  with 
the  Lyoaa  Oiaii,  weie  the  acknowledged  lathers  of  Giedan  poetry,  and  lelbnier*  of 
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Gredan  mannen ;  thote  who,  aocording  to  Oredan  iceomtts,  began  that  polish  in  monls, 
manuen,  and  language,  which  in  after  ages  characterised  the  Greek,  and  distfaigniflhed 
him  from  the  barbarifin.    Olympaa,  the  father  of  Grecian  moaic,  whose  compositiont, 
which  Plato   calls  diTxne,  retained  the  highest  reputation   even  in  Plutarch's  time, 
was  a  Phrygian.    In  the  Grecian  mythology  we  find  continual  references  to  Asiatic  and 
Thradan  stories ;  and  eren  in  the  heroic  ages,  which  followed  the  mystic,  the  Greeks 
and  Asiatics  appear  to  hare  communicated  as  kindred  people.    Pelops,  a  IbgitiTe  Aaatic 
prince,  acquired  a  kingdom  by  marriage  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Bellerophon,  a  prince  of 
Corinth,  m  the  same  manner  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Lyda  m  Asia.    Herodotus  remarks 
that  the  Lydian  laws  and  manners,  eren  in  his  ttme,  very  nearly  resembled  the  Grecian  ; 
and  the  Lydans  and  Pamphyllans  were  so  oTidently  of  the  same  race  with  the  Greeks, 
that  he  supposed  them  descendants  of  emigrants  from  Crete,  from  Athens,  and  other  parts 
of  Greece.    The  inhaMtants  of  Thrace  are  not  disthiguished  by  Homer  for  tiiat  pecoUar 
barbarism  which  afterwards  characterised  them;  apparently,  they  were  upon  a  level 
nearly  in  dvilisation  with  the  other  people  around  the  iEgean.    But  while  Greece,  pro- 
tected by  barrier  mountains,  and  almost  surrounding  seas,  had  neither  disturbaace  nor 
alarm  but  from  the  pet^  contentions  of  its  own  people,  Thrace,  bordering  on  a  vast  extant 
of  continent,  the  prolific  nourisher  of  the  fiercest  ssTages  known  in  blslory,  had  other 
difficulties  to  combat.    Probably  among  those  general  movements  of  nations,  thpae  aaany 
nigralions  and  expulsions  which,  according  to  Strabo,  fSollowed  the  Trojan  times,  the  hocdes 
of  the  northern  wilds,  pouring  down  in  irresistible  numbers  from  the  snowy  heights  of 
Hsmus  Rhodope,  overwhelmed  the  dvilised  people  of  the  coast,  destroying  many, 
driving  some  to  seek  securer  settlements  elsewhere,  and  reducing  the  rest  by  degrees  to 
tbdr  own  barbarism."    The  Thradans  under  Acamas  and  Pyrous  are  probably  Eoropeaa, 
not  A^atic  Thradans,  as  they  are  mentioned  in  the  same  passage  with  Ciconians  and 
Peonians,  who  were  European  nations.    The  influence,  or  rather  dominion  which  Priaa 
possessed  on  the  European  side  of  the  Hellespoot  (see  II.  xziv.  685 — 8.),  accounts  for  the 
ftequent  mention  of  Thradans  among  the  ausiUaries  of  Troy.    Thus  (II.  iv.  6<N).)  Pyrooft 
Is  said  to  have  headed  the  Thradan  troops  from  JSnus ;  others  were  under  the  command  of 
Iphidamas  (II.  xi.  S88.) ;  and  others  came  to  Th>y  from  the  Stiyroon  (some  suppose  finoai 
Lydia),  under  the  conduct  of  Rhesus. 

1024.]  HELLESPONTUS,  or,  ike  mai^f  HeUt  (now  the  Dardanelles);  the  nanvw 
strait  between  the  ^gean  sea  and  the  Propontis.  It  derived  its  name  from  Helle.  (See 
Leucotbea.) 

1025.]  BOREAS.  The  north  whid.  He  was,  according  to  the  poets,  the  eon  sf 
Astrteus  and  Aurora,  or  of  Heribsea,  the  mother  of  the  stars,  and  was  worshipped  as  a 
deity  under  the  form  of  a  winged  child,  with  his  head  enveloped  in  a  mantle.  Ovid  repre- 
sents him  with  a  stem  and  freesing  countenance,  and  surrounded  by  impenetrable  dowla. 
He  was  sidd  to  inhabit  the  country  of  Thrace,  and  to  have  married,  first,  Chloris,  danghter 
of  Arctnnis,  and  afterwards  Orithyia.  (See  Oritbyis,  daughter  of  Erecthcns.)  Thunder, 
Kghtning,  snow,  hail,  tempests,  and  earthquakes,  were  attributed  to  bfan ;  and  the  nee  of 
horses  belonging  to  Erichthonios  (see  Erichthonius,  II.  xz.  260.),  famed  fcr  their 
•wffkness,  are  said  on  that  account  to  have  b^  his  offspring.  (See  Winds.)  Boreas  wna 
sometimes  called  Odrtsivs,  from  Odirysia  (Thrace) ;  the  people  south  of  that  cotmtry 
always  imaginhig  the  north  wind  to  blow  from  thence.  (See  Ovid's  Met.  b.  tL  far 
Moiy  of  Boreas.) 

1026.]  EUPHEMUS.  Son  of  Tnssen.  He  was  the  leader  of  the  Ciconian  aniiliiries 
of  Priam, 

1026.]  CICONIANS.  A  people  of  Thrace,  who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mawen» 
(of  which  place  Bacchus  was  the  tutelar  deity),  and  Mount  Ismarus  (see  Od,  is.  41*-74«} 
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HCTuJotui  meptiont  tbe  defloenbati  of  the  CkmiM  it  Kttled  between  the  Ilebrei  mnd  the 


10f7< — Trmxeain  C^um.]  Ceai  wis  Cttber  of  Tnesen,  a  king  of  Argolii. 

10».]  PYILECHBIES.  King  of  Peonia.  leader  of  tlie  Peoniaa  auiiliariei  of  Priam. 
He  im  killed  by  PUrocIos  (II.  xtL  S44.) 

10S8.— PtfMkfl  fTMjw.]  The  Pftoniana  (lo  called  from  Peon,  tbe  soo  of  Endjmioa) 
wen  a  Thradaa  natioD,  bejond  the  Cieonei,  a  little  to  the  loath.  In  the  time  of  the 
Tnjuk  wm  tfcej  dwelt  upon  the  river  Aiiui,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Amjdon. 

1010.]  AXluS  (now  Vardan).  A  river  of  Macedonia,  which  riaei  in  Mount  IlBmua, 
mi  hSb  into  tbe  Thennaic  gulf  near  Pella.  The  god  Aiioa  married  the  nymph  Periboa, 
dan^rter  of  Areaeamenft,  and  was  father  of  Pelagoo,  kmg  of  Praiia. 

im.l  AMYDON.  A  dty  of  Peonia,  on  the  Axiu,  which  furnished  Priam  with 
tioopa  ior  the  Tnjn  war. 

1M4.]  PAPHLAGONIANS.  The  people  of  Paphlagonia  (now  Penderachia),  one  of 
the  iMJithef  maritime  prorincet  of  Aiia  BIioc»r. 

10S4.]  TYLJSMESES.  Leader  of  the  Paphlagonian  allies  of  Troy.  He  was  killed 
by  Mleoeiami  (IL  t.  TM.)  A  Pylamenes,  a  Paphlagonian  prince,  is  irpreeented  in  the 
ISth  book«  8S3f  as  attending  on  the  body  uf  his  son  Ilarpalion,  who  liad  been  slain  by 
Mepelana,  Sone  commentators  have  attmnpted  to  remove  thit  appairat  contradiction  by 
foppOMBg,  that  PytsmencB  came  to  the  Trojan  war,  attended  by  two  sons,  Pylmmenes 
and  Harpalioo ;  and  that  the  elder  ion  is  the  Pylamenes  who  falls  in  book  v.  705. 

1015.]  HENETIA.  The  Heneti  were  a  people  of  PaphUgonia.  who  attended  Pylm* 
menea  to  the  war.  Upon  the  death  of  their  leader,  they  are  Mud  to  have  migrated  ooder 
Aatcnor,  fini  into  Thiaea,  and  thence  into  Italy,  to  the  farthest  recesses  of  the  Adriatic 
gulf,  where  diej  were  clamed  among  the  Illyrii,  and  wers  tubeequently  included  under 
that  appeliatimi. 

KM.]  ERYTHINUS,  or  EKITHINI.     A  mountainoui  district  of  Pa)>hlago«ia. 

1037.]  CYTORUS.  A  mounUin  and  town  of  Paphlagonia  :  the  mountain  was  cele- 
Inted  for  its  box-trees ;  and  the  town  was  afterwardi  the  principal  port  of  the  Sinopians. 

loss.]  iEGIALUS.  A  maritime  tract  of  Paphlagonia,  with  a  village  of  that  name, 
■ear  the  proonBtory  Carambis  (now  Kerempi). 

10S8.]  CROMNA.    A  town  of  Paphlsgonia. 

1009.]  SESAMUS.     A  town  on  the  Euxine,  near  the  river  Parthenins. 

1040.]  PARTHENIU3.  A  river  of  Paphlagonia,  which  falln  into  the  Kuiiiie,  near 
Seaamom;  om  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  goddess  Diana. 

lOlS. — HtSumUm  bmd.]  The  Halizones  were  a  people  uf  Paphlagonia,  laid  to  be  the 
smae  with  the  Chalybet,  who,  when  the  10,000  Greeks  under  Xenophon  pSMod  in  after- 
dmee  tfaroogh  their  territory,  acted  with  great  spirit  and  vigour. 

IMS.]  ODITJS.  The  leader  of  the  HaliionUn  allieii  of  Priam.  He  was  killed  by 
Agpaaemnoo  (U.  v.  51.) 

lOO.]  EPISTR0PHU3.    Another  of  the  Ilalir^nian  chiefs. 

1045.— J^f^Mii  mine$,]  Alyba  is  the  same  as  the  district  of  the  Chalybes  or  llalisones 
(me  fine  1041.)  The  Chalybean  mines  were  at  one  time  celebrated  for  their  gold,  and  in 
nbaeqnest  periods,  for  iroo. 

1040.]  CHROMIS.    One  of  the  Mysian  cliiofs. 

1046. — Mffdam  frani.]  The  Asistic  Mysians  were  of  Ifiracian  origin,  and  in  the  tinie 
cf  Homer  their  territory  eitended  from  the  mouth  of  tho  .1-;»epus  to  Mount  Olympus, 
and,  ia  a  northern  direction,  up  to  the  Ascanian  lake.  These  Mysians  must  not  l»c  con- 
iMmded  with  those  who  were  settled  in  the  district  of  Adramyttium.  Mysians  were  also 
aattled  over  various  parts  of  Lydia.  Homer  nitkes  mention  of  European  .Mytians  on  the 
CI  Mm.  ^ 
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buikt  of  the  Danube  (II.  ziii.  7.)  The  Mytians  wer^originally  rerj  warlike ;  bot  they 
subsequently  so  de|^nerated,  that  their  name  became  proTerbial  to  denote  a  woithlesa 
person.  Such  indeed  was  their  effeminacy,  that  they  were  hired  by  the  Greeks  to  attend 
at  their  funerals  as  mourners. 

They  were  at  one  period  governed  by  monarchs.  The  Asiatic  Mysia  was  ancidUlj 
also  called  Abreiana  and  TeuUunmiaf  from  Teuthras,  one  of  its  earliest  kings. 

Prii^^.']  The  tutelar  deity  of  the  country  was  Priapus  (the  Peor-Apis  of  the  Egyp- 
tians), the  god  who  presided  over  gardens.  His  birth  it,  by  some,  ascribed  to  Venoa  and 
Bacchus,  and  by  others  to  the  nymph  Nais  or  Chione.  He  is  often  confounded  with  the 
god  Pan,  and  is  most  generally  represented  as  a  Hermes  or  Terminus,  with  the  horns  and 
ears  of  a  goat,  and  with  a  crown  of  vine  or  laurel  leaves,  surrounded  by  implenients  of 
agriculture  and  gardening.  Sometimes  he  is  depicted  with  the  head  of  an  ass ;  and  he 
is  also  seen  holding  a  purse  in  his  right  hand,  a  hand  bell  in  his  left,  and  with  the  tuft  of 
a  cock  upon  his  hesd  and  under  his  chin. 
The  towns  Lampsacus  and  Piiapus  were  sacred  to  him. 

Among  the  appellations  of  Priapus  are  the  following : — 
AvisTUPOR,  his  name  as  tutelar  deity  of  vineyards  and  gardens,  in  which  lus  statues 
were  placed  as  a  scarecrow,  with  a  sickle. 

Hellespontiacus,  from  his  birth-place,  Lampsacus,  on  the  Htllupfmt. 
MuTXNus,  MuTo,  or  Mutunus,  a  name  in  one  of  his  temples  at  Rome. 
Orniatvs,  his  name  at  Omui. 
Typhon,  one  of  his  names  among  the  Egyptians. 
1047.]  ENNOMUS.    A  Trojsn  prmce  and  Mysian  chief,  who  was  skilled  in  augury. 
He  fell  by  Achilles  in  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Xanthus. 

1050.]  PHORCYS.  A  Phrygian  prince,  son  of  Phenops.  He  was  killed  by  Ajaz 
(IL  xvii.  363.) 

1060.]  ASCANIUS.  One  of  the  Phrygian  chiefs,  son  of  Hippotion.  (See  II.  xiii. 
990.) 

1051. — AicoMian  PkrygianaJ]  The  Phrygians  from  Ascania.  There  was  a  lake  and 
district  of  that  name,  situated  between  Mysia  and  Phrygia. 

1052.]  MiEONIA.  A  name  given  to  that  part  of  Lydia  in  Asia  Mmor,  which  ib  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  is  watered  by  the  Pactolus.  Some  conaider 
the  Mieonians  as  different  from  the  Lydians ;  but  Herodotus  andStrabo  do  not  distinguish 
them. 

105S.]  TMOLUS.    A  mounUin  of  Lydia  (now  Bour-Dag),  sacred  to  Bacchus. 

1054.]  MESTLES,  or  MESTHLES.  )Two  of  the  Maonisn  chiefs,  sonsof  Pylcmenes 

low.]  ANTIPHUS.  5  (or  perhaps  Talaemenes),  king  of  MiBonia.  The 

king  of  Paphlagonia  was  of  the  same  name. 

1055.]  GYGES,  or  GYGiE.  A  country  and  lake  of  the  same  name  (now  Cok>e),  in 
the  district  of  Sardis,  in  Lydis. 

1056.]  Mi£ANDER.  A  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor  (now  Meinder),  rising  near 
CelKusB,  in  Phrygia,  and  flowing  into  the  iEgean  sea,  near  Miletus,  in  Ionia.  It  was 
remarkable  for  its  innumerable  windings ;  and  is  described  in  faUe  as  the  son  of  Oceaniu 
and  Terra,  and  as  father  of  Cyanea,  who,  for  her  insensibility  in  witnessing  without 
tion  the  death  of  a  young  roan,  who  killed  himself  for  love  of  her  in  her  presence, 
metamorphosed  into  a  rock.  She  was  mother  of  Caunus  and  Byblis.  (See  Ovid's  Met, 
b.  ix.) 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Marsyas,  a  small  river  near  the  sources  of  the  Maeander,  that 
Apollo  is  said  to  hate  flayed  alive  the  musician  of  that  name.  (See  fate  of  Martina. 
Ovid's  Met.  b.  vi.) 
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The  void  Msander  ii  derived  from  the  tbnoMty  of  the  river. 

1M7.]  MYCALE.  A  citj  and  promontory  of  AiU  Minor,  o|ipo»ite  to  Semot,  McrH 
to  Joptter.  It  «ae  celebrated,  in  ftfter-timet,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Penian  fleet  by 
ihm  Oieciaiu,  on  the  tame  day  that  Mardouius,  the  commander  of  the  land  forces  of 
Xcnesy  wae  defeated  at  Pbtca  by  Paiuanias  the  Lacedemonian,  479  U.  C, 
1M7.]  LATMOS.  A  moantain  of  Caria ;  the  wne  as  Pthiron. 
IMS.]  MILETUS.  A  maritime  town  of  Caria,  sacred  to  Diana,  so  called  from  Mile- 
tus, Unf  of  Caria,  aon  of  Apollo  and  Deione ;  the  names  Dernnides,  jiaecfork,  LHtgtit, 
and  Pitkfmm,  bemg  also  anciently  applied  to  it.  Miletos  was  the  birth-place  of  Tbales, 
Aaazunenes,  Pittacoa,  &c. 

I#58« — CviaB  ikrpmga.]  The  troops  of  Caria,  a  soathem  maritime  district  of  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  Trojan  times,  the  Carians  occupied  Miletus,  and  the  neighbouring  places, 
and  seem  to  have  fived  in  scattered  settlements  upon  ilie  mountainous  ridges  sad  pfo- 
moBtories  of  the  eeasL  When  the  Carians  were  subsequently  ejected  by  tlie  loniaas, 
tbej  settled  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Meander.  Caria  was  afterwards  sobjogaled, 
first  by  Croeans,  and  then  by  the  Persians. 

IMO.]  AMPHIMACHU8.  One  of  the  Csrian  chiefs,  brother  to  Naustes.  He  was 
kiOad  by  Achilles. 

IMO.]  NAUSTES.  A  Csrian  chief  apd  soothtayer.  brother  to  Ampbimachus. 
IMS.]  GLAUCUS.  The  son  of  Hippolochus,  and  grandson  of  Bellerophon  (see  Bel- 
JenplioB).  He  waa,  with  Sarpedon,  leader  of  the  Lycian  auxiliaries  of  king  Priam. 
Upon  the  discovery  made  on  the  fieM  of  battle  by  him  and  Diomed,  that  their  grand- 
fathers, BeOeropboB,  king  of  Ephyre  or  Corinth,  and  (Eneus,  king  of  .Ktolia,  had  been 
remsAable  for  thor  friendship,  they  mutually  agreed  to  exchange  their  armour,  that  of 
Glaocus  being  of  "  gold  divinely  wrought,"  and  that  of  Diomed  of  "  brasa  of  BMan 
deviee."  Hence  the  provmrb,  *'  It  is  an  exchange  of  Glaucus  and  Diomed,"  to  denote 
inegnalfty  of  gifts  or  of  ffarngs  bartered.     He  was  killed  by  Ajax. 

1IM9.}  SARPEDON.  There  are  three  sons  of  Jupiter  of  this  narou :  the  son  of  Eoropa 
(see  Eoitipa)  ;  the  son  of  Laodamis,  the  daughter  of  Bellerophon  ;  and  the  son  of  the 
nymph  Lardane.  They  are  often  confounded  by  my  thologists  ;  but  it  is  the  more  received 
opinion  that  the  son  of  Laodamia  was  the  king  of  Lycia,  and  leader,  with  (ilaucus, 
of  the  Lycian  auiliaries  of  Priam.  The  character  of  Sarpedon  is  represented  w  the  most 
faultless  and  amiable  in  the  Ilisd.  He  was  by  birth  superior  to  all  the  chiefs  of  cither 
side;  and  his  Talov,  prudence,  and  eloquence,  corresponded  with  bis  di^scent.  The 
arcooBt  of  his  oonflict  with  Patroclus  ;  the  concern  of  Jupiter  at  his  perilous  situation  ; 
the  delibertttioB  of  the  god  whether  he  ahould  avert  the  hostile  decrees  of  fate  ,  and  the 
subsequent  description  of  his  death  (U.  xvi.  59S.),  and  iu  accompanying  i>articulars,  are 
among  the  most  striking  of  the  episodes  of  the  Iliad. 

1070.]  LYCIA,  more  anciently  MUyas.  A  southern  maritime  province  of  A^ia  Minor, 
between  Caria  and  Pamphylia.  The  history  of  the  l.ycians,  as  far  as  relates  to  Homer, 
is  scanty  and  indefinite.  Lycia  leems  to  have  l>ecn  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Solymi 
(see  Solymi,  II.  vi.  2S7.),  from  whom  a  considerable  portion  of  thrir  territory  was  wrested 
by  some  Cretan  colonists,  called  Termila>,  under  Sarpedon,  the  brother  of  Minos  :  hence 
probably  Herodotus  afllrms,  that  the  Lycians  were  of  Cretan  origin.  With  the  Lycians 
mingled  the  Carians  and  Leieges,  of  Pelasgic  race.  Several  Greeks  also  settled  in 
us  district;  among  whom  was  Bellerophon,  the  Corinthian,  a  descendant  of  Sisyphus. 
Bellempbon  and  his  son  Isander  are  represented  by  Homer  (II.  vi.  S:t7.)  as  having 
OBCOQBtered  the  Solymi,  who  were  compelled  to  fly  to  the  more  mountainous  region, 
thence  lemed  "  the  Mountains  of  the  Solymi."  (See  Od.  v.  S62.)  These  mountains  are. 
by  most  writers,  placed  in  Pisidia ;  whence  it  appears  tltal  the  ancient  boundaries  of 
Lycia  were  very  ezleasive,  aad  comprised  a  considerable  |ioriiuu  of  the  maritime  dutriit 
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or  Pisidia,  reaching  even  to  Cilicia.  Lyda  is  said  to  have  derived  ita  name  from  Ljcua 
(the  Athenian,  aon  of  Pandion),  who  settled  there  at  the  time  when  it  was  under  the  rale 
of  the  Termils.  The  Lydans  remained,  after  the  Trojan  times,  free  and  independent, 
even  during  the  rule  of  the  Lydians  ;  hut  they  were  subsequently  reduced  by  Uarpagus 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian  monarch  Cyrus.  (See  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ▼!.  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  Lycian  peasants  into  frogs.) 

1071.]  XANTHUS.    A  river  of  Lycia,  more  anciently  called  SirbeM, 
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9»— IHfVf  uHmw.]  Pie  Pjgmm  wen  a  labuioui  people,  wboee  retidesce  U  iadi*- 
chnuHitelj  placed  is  Thnce,  in  India,  and  in  Ethiopia,  and  who  were  of  so  diminutive  a 
flixc,  thai  the  autoie  of  their  men  ia  nid  never  to  have  escceded  an  inch,  or  at  the  moat 
m  foot.  The  wemia  anived  at  maturity  at  three  yean  of  age,  and  at  eifht  were  coaaidcted 
old.  Their  hooaea  and  citiea  were  huilt  of  egg-abella,  and  their  country  dwelling!  con* 
Slated  of  holes,  which  they  formed  for  themteWet  b  the  earth.  They  oaed  batcheu  to 
reap  tJicir  cm ;  and  the  operation  waa  one  of  much  labour  to  them.  Uerculet  was 
assailed  by  these  little  creatures,  while  asleep,  after  the  defeat  of  the  giant  Antiins :  ofi 
awakmg,  he  found  one  party  endeavouring  to  tecure  his  feet,  while  others  were  moontiag 
«poo  his  body,  and  the  queen,  with  the  flower  of  her  army,  was  attacking  bis  head.  The 
hfffo  laagbed  at  their  ridiculous  ataaults,  and  enveloping  hit  enemies  in  hit  lion's  skin, 
earned  them  to  Gmytthens.  The  Pigmies  were,  nevertheless,  of  a  warlike  spirit ;  they 
wen  engaged  in  perpetaal  conflicts  with  the  cranes,  who  came  aonnally  from  ^ytliia  to 
iBvade  theix  teiritories,  and  whom,  mounted  on  partridgot,  rama,  and  goata,  proportioacd 
t4>  their  siae,  they  valiantly  encountered  and  repulsed.  The  traditions  relative  to  the 
Pigmies  are  supposed  to  have  origMiated  from  the  Greeks,  who  piohebly  invented  the 
frUeofance  of  dwaifr  as  a  conliast  to  the  gianu,  in  wliose  eiistence  they  believed. 
Tbcj  derived  the  idea  olthe  fiction  from  the  Pechinians,  a  diminutive  people  of  Ethiopia, 
•bo  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  bodies  to  drive  from  their  fields  tlie  flocks  of  cranes 
which,  in  their  yearly  migrations,  used  to  molest  thrir  territories,  llie  Nubiant  arc  still 
remarkable  for  the  thortness  of  their  suture.  Gersns,  queen  of  the  Pigmies,  was  said 
to  have  been  transformed  into  a  crane,  and  to  have  headed  iheic  birds  in  their  attacks 
upon  her  former  subjects  (her  name  signifying  crane  iu  Greek).  She  was  a  beautiful 
woman,  but  of  so  ferocious  a  character,  that  she  wss  not  suffered  to  educate  her  son,  lett 
she  should  communicate  to  him  a  similar  disposition.  Many  ancient  writers  have  luen- 
tioned  the  Pigmies  in  imitation  of  lioiuer,  who  compares  the  Trojans  assailing  tliu  Grcckt 
to  the  cranet  dartbg  upon  the  Pigmies  ;  but  wlio  appears  to  have  bt^eo  ignorant  of  tlie 
fables  relative  to  their  dwarfish  siie. 

15.]  NOrVS,    The  south  wind.  (See  Auster.) 

26.]  PARIS.  The  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  lleculw  dreamt,  during  her  pregnancy, 
that  ahe  brought  forth  a  torch  which  should  cause  the  destruction  of  the  Trojan  empire. 
Friam  accordingly,  at  the  birth  of  Paris,  whom  he  identified  with  this  torch,  ordered  his 
servants  to  dispose  of  him  ;  while  Hecuba,  with  the  feelings  natural  to  a  mother,  found 
to  secrete  him,  and  confided  him  to  the  care  of  some  shepherds  on  Mount  Ida,  who 

iployed  him  in  tending  the  flockt  of  Priam  which  grased  on  the  banks  of  the  Anauma. 
While  ffl  that  atale  of  seclusion,  the  adjudication  (which  took  pUce  at  a  tpot  called  Per- 
i)  of  the  apple  (see  Juno)  was  referred  to  him  by  Jupiter  -  lie  alto,  during  liis 
became  enamoured  of  tlie  nymph  (Enone,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Ccbrenus, 
who  WIS  remarkable  for  having  received  from  Apollo  the  gift  of  prophecy,  and  thu  know- 
ledge of  boUny.  She  was  so  devoted  to  Paris,  that,  when  ho  was  despatched  by  hi» 
latlier  (see  Priam)  into  Greece  (liis  retreat  having  been  accidentally  discovered  by  hit 
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biotfaen,  in  a  conflict  respectmg  a  boll,  of  which  they  bad  deprired  bim),  she  implored 
him  to  lelinquisb  the  expedition,  foretelling  all  the  miseries  to  which  it  would  lead,  and 
the  mortal  wound  which  he  would  ultimatelj  receive,  and  which  would  be,  under  tbe 
circumstances  of  his  absence,  beyond  her  power  to  lelieTO.  It  was,  however,  doomed 
that  Paris  should  undertake  the  Toysge,  in  which  he  carried  off  Helen  from  the  Spartan 
court  (See  Troy,  Helen,  and  Menelaua.)  Though  represented  as  effeminate  and  vain, 
he  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of  Troy  by  wounding  Diomed,  Machaon,  Anti- 
lochus,  and  Palamedes,  and  subsequently,  by  discharging  the  dart  which  proved  fistal  to 
Achilles.  (See  Achilles.)  Venus  took  him  under  her  especial  protection  ;  and  in  his  duel 
with  Menelaus,  rescued  him  fScom  his  impending  vengeance.  Of  tbe  death  of  Paris,  it  is 
related  by  some  authors,  that  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  one  4A  the  arrows  of  Philoc- 
tetes  \  that  he  caused  himself  to  be  transported  to  Mount  Ida,  where  the  fiuthftil  (Enone, 
forgetful  of  his  perfidious  desertion,  employed  all  her  care  to  restore  him  ;  and  that,  when 
her  efforts  fsiled  to  countemct  the  virulence  of  the  poisoned  arrow,  she  fell  a  victim  to 
the  eicess  of  her  grief.    She  was  mother  of  Daphnis  and  Corythus* 

Paris  was  called  Albxander,  from  a  word  expressive  of  lie/pfr  ;  dtfender  ;  he  having 
defended  the  flocks  of  Mount  Ida  against  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts ;  and  Pastob,  from 
his  occupation  of  thepkerd. 

37.]  This  passage  is  imitated  ^n.  x.  1018. 

4S. — Chariot."]  The  mountainous  nature  of  Greece  seems  to  have  almost  precluded 
the  use  of  cavalry,  except  in  the  more  level  plains  of  Thesialy ;  but,  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
every  chief  advanced  to  battle  mounted  in  his  chariot,  which  was  dmwn  by  two,  or  some- 
times by  (hree  horses.  In  these  chariots  there  were  always  two  persons,  one  of  whom 
only  fought,  and  the  other  was  whoUy  engaged  in  managing  tbe  horses.  Homer  descrihea 
Nestor  as  fonning  the  first  line  of  the  army  entirely  of  chariots,  when  he  marshalled  the  • 
troops  in  order  of  battle.  These  chariots,  which  were  used  not  only  by  the  civilised 
nations  of  antiquity,  but  even  by  the  ancient  Britons,  were  probably  originally  introduced 
from  Asia  into  Europe  by  the  Phoenicians ;  and  they  were  the  more  generally  employed 
in  war,  as  the  race  of  horses  which  abounded  in  Greece  and  in  the  countries  north  of  th« 
Danube,  although  swift  and  hardy,  were  small,  and  unable  to  carry  the  weight  of  an 
aimed  warrior. 

47.]  This  passage  is  imitated  JEn,  ii.  610. 

70. — Spartan  queenJ]    Helen. 

72.^  Both  her  warlike  lords.]    Theseus  and  Menelaus. 

101. — Spartan  Imig'.]    Menelaus. 

104. — TreaswreJ]    What  Helen  took  with  her  at  her  departure  from  Sparta. 

115.]  ATRIDES.    Agamemnon. 

118. — Varumi  plume,'}  The  crest  of  the  ancient  hehnet  was  generally  of  feathers^  or 
of  horse-hair  (see  II.  iii.  418.)  ;  the  chief  officers  and  persons  of  rank  were  distingoiahod 
by  plumes  of  immense  sixe,  but  the  common  soldiers  had  only  small  crests.  Geryon  has 
been  by  some  supposed  to  be  recorded  in  fable  with  three  heads,  on  no  other  accoiiBt» 
than  that  his  helmet  was  adorned  with  three  crests.  (See  Virgil's  description  of  Tomna's 
helmet,  JEn,  vii.  I07S.) 

12s. — Hear  all  ye  TrqjanSy  aU  ye  Grecian  bande,]  '*  It  has  been  asked  how  tbe 
different  nations  could  understand  one  another  in  these  conferences,  since  we  have  no 
mention  in  Homer  of  any  interpreter  between  them  ?  Some  reasons  may  be  offered  that 
they  both  spoke  the  same  language  ;  for  the  Trojans  (as  may  be  seen  in  Dion.  Halic* 
lib.  i.)  were  of  Grecian  extraction  originally.  Dardanus,  the  first  of  their  kings,  was  bom 
in  Arcadia;  and  even  their  names  were  originally  Greek,  as  Hector,  Anchises,  Andro> 
mache,  Astyanax,  &c.  Of  the  last  of  these  in  particular,  Homer  gives  us  a  derivatieii 
which  is  purely  Greek  (U.  vi.  40S.)     But  however  it  be,  this  is  no  more  (as  Dacior 
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rbare  obtanrct)  thma  the  jiut  privilefe  of  poetry.  JEomm  Md  Tunus  andciilaMi 
oodi  otbor  in  Virpl,  anil  the  kagumge  of  the  poet  is  tuppoaed  to  bo  imitomJlj  intolligi* 
Uo,  not  only  botwoen  different  couotries,  but  between  eafUi  and  beevea  itielf."    P. 

141.]  EARTH.    Tbe  Eartli,  under  the  diffeie nt  namei  of  Tem,  Titn,  Rbee,  Ope, 
Cybolc.  ToUoi,  VeeU,  and  Bona  Dea,  was  one  of  tbe  principal  and  Boat  ancient  divini- 
tioa  of  paganJMi ;  and  among  tbe  Egjptiana,  Syriau,  Pbrygiana,  Greeks,  and  RoBana, 
wae  laaked  with  the  Heavens  and  tbe  Stars.    Hesiod  aaserts  that  she  was  bom  imne- 
diately  after  Chnoa,  and  that,  having  married  the  Hearens,  she  became  the  mother  of  tbe 
Godf  and  Giants,  of  Good  and  EriJ,  and  of  tbe  Virtues  and  Vices.    She  is  likewise  said 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Tartarus,  and  of  Pontus,  or  Oceanns  ;   Nerens,  Eurybia,  Goto, 
FluMcney  and  ThaamaSf^and  the  variooa  monsters  that  inhabit  tbe  sea,  proceediag, 
accoiding  to  ApoUodoms,  firom  her  union  wilh  tbe  Utter.     From  these  various  accoonta, 
U  afipeara  that  Tenm  was  anciently  worshipped  as  Nature,  or  the  univtrsal  parent  of 
created  beings ;  and  hence  to  her  was  generally  applied  the  epithet  Magna  hialer,  the 
Great  Mother.    Tadcr  the  denomination  of  Terra,  Titca,  and  Tellus,  she  was  considered 
to  be  the  wife  of  Uranus,  or  Cslus  -,   under  that  of  Rhea,  Ops,  and  Cybele,  of  Satam  ; 
and  under  that  of  Vesia,  as  the  mother  of  Saturn.   Tbe  title  of  Booa  Dea  is  also  ascribed 
to  Fauna,  or  Fatna,  the  wife  or  daughter  of  the  Latian  king  Faonus.    Diana,  Ceres,  and 
J^oeeipfne,  were  sometimes  confounded  with  tbe  Earth.     Many  of  the  characlcra  of 
mythology  are  said  to  have  been  the  sons  of  Terra ;  and  this  origin  being  usoally  ascribed 
to  celebrated  heroes,  whose  birth  and  families  were  obscure,  probably  signifies  that  they 
were  nativea  of  the  country ,  though  their  parents  were  unknown.     Temples  and  aHars 
were  erected  to  Terra,  mcrificrs  offered  to  her,  and  oracles  delivered  in  bet  name.    Hcc 
temple  at  Spaita  (for  aome  reason  not  mentioned)  was  called  Gasepton.     At  Athens  she 
was  adotcd  as  ptcading  over  marriage  ;   and  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  Crsthes  in  Achais, 
nbe  had  a  telehaleJ  temple,  in  which  her  statue  was  made  of  wood ;  tbe  priestess  of  thia 
temjile  being  oUigvd  to  maiatafai  inviolable  chastity,  and  no  woman  being  permitted  to 
fill  this  situation  who  had  been  twice  married.    In  order  to  ascertain  that  ahe  was  thus 
qaalified  to  officiate,  the  candidate  was  obliged  to  undergo  the  terrible  ordeal  of  drinking 
*tiM  Uood  of  a  bull ;  the  teat  of  her  being  eligible  depending  upon  its  not  operating  upon 
her  as  a  poison. 

In  an  ancient  picture  repreieniing  the  combat  of  Hercules  and  Antcus,  Term  is 
<lepicted  as  a  feomle  sitting  on  a  rock  ;  and  upon  an  antique  ca>t  she  appears  as  a  rock, 
on  which  Themia  is  sested,  denoting  that  this  goddess  is  tlie  daughter  of  tbe  (jirth.  The 
modems  rcpimat  Terra  as  a  venerable  matron  placed  on  a  globe  (emblematical  of  tlie 
•pberical  form  of  tbe  earth),  crowned  with  turrets,  and  holding  a  cornucopia  filled  with 
Sometimes  her  crown  is  composed  of  flowers.  A  lion,  which  among  the  ancienU 
the  symbol  of  Cybele,  stands  by  her ;  and  near  her  are  an  oi  ploughing,  and  a  slieep 
feeding. 

Ifit. — PAryigaan  meaercA.]    Priam. 

lfi««— GeddMS  1/ <A«  raia&ew.]    Iris. 

107.]  LAODICE,  called  also  ASTYOCIIE ;  was  tlie  eldest  dauRhur  of  Priam  and 
Hacaba ;  she  originally  married  Telephus,  and,  on  his  desertion  of  her  at  the  time  be 
the  Trojan  cause  (see  Telephus),  she  became  the  wife  of  Helicaon,  the  ion  of 
On  the  capture  of  Troy  sho  either,  according  to  aome  accounts,  precipitated 
from  a  rock,  or  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  in  accordance  to  her  own  prayer 
that  ahe  might  not  be  exposed  to  tlie  miseries  of  captivity  ;  the  same  tradition  adding, 
that  Electn,  one  of  the  Pleiades,  tlie  mother  of  king  Dardanus,  witttdrew  herself  from 
her  sister-stars,  on  viewing  the  melancholy  fate  of  LjukUco  and  of  her  country.  Some 
stories  relate  that  laodice  fell  in  lofe  with  Acamas,  the  son  of  Tlwscus  and  Phiedra, 
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when,  in  eompany  with  Dknned,  &c.  be  rltited  Tjroj  before  the  commencement  of  the 
wnr,  in  order  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Helen,  and  that  she  procured  oppcnrtonttief  of 
enjoying  hia  company  by  the  intervention  of  Philobia,  wife  of  Perseoi,  the  go?emor  of 
the  town.  Laodice  was  mother  of  Muiychoa,  after  whom  one  of  the  rahnrba  of  Athens 
WIS  named.    Acamas  was  sometimeB  called  Athamas  (see  Athamas,  JEa.  iii.  Sft4.) 

100« — tdom,]  The  Grecian  women  seldom  appeared  in  the  company  of  strangers,  and 
thehr  apartments  were  generally  at  the  top  and  in  the  most  remote  part  of  the  home  (see 
Od.  xiii.  466.)  ;  their  usual  employment  being,  in  addition  to  other  domestic  concerns, 
^nnning,  weaving,  and  embroidery. 

187. — A  veil  the  tkrewJ]    This  was  a  common  practice  with  the  Grecian  women. 

169.]  CLYMENE.  A  confidential  serrant  of  Helen,  who  followed*  the  fbrtnnes  of 
her  mistreis  when  she  eloped  with  Paris. 

189.]  .£THR  A.  One  of  the  female  attendants  of  Helen.  According  to  some  accoonte, 
<he  was  the  danghter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Troezene,  and  became  the  mistresi  of  iEgeos,  and 
ihotiier  of  Theseus,  during  the  residence  of  that  monarch  at  her  father's  court.  (See 
Theseus,  Helen,  and  Menestheus,  king  of  Athens.)  She  was  csUed  Pittheis,  from  her 
Iktiier  PUiheut, 

190. — Satan  gate*"]  Or  the  gate  Scea.  It  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  a  Greek  word  implying  faM  ;  but  the  more  probable  etymology  is  the  Qretk  word 
sigmQring  Ic^,  in  allusion  to  the  situation  of  the  gate.  It  opened  towards  the  plain  and 
the  Grecian  camps. 

198.]  THYMCETES.  A  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Laoroedon^  who,  in  revenge  for  the 
cruelty  of  Priam,  m  putting  his  wife  and  son  to  death,  persuaded  his  countrymen  (see 
^n.  ii.  4S.)  to  admit  the  wooden  horse  into  Troy. 

^^*'^  CLYTIUS      \^^^  °^  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.    (See  II.  xx.  286  and  287.) 

inr  -I  TirnwrnA/vKr    %  Hicctaou  was  &ther  of  Melanippus.    (See  II.  xv.  646.) 
195.]  HICETAON.  -^ 

196.]  PANTHUS,  or  PANTHBUS.  A  Trojan,  son  of  Othryas,  the  priest  of  Apollo. 
He  fell  in  the  nocturnal  combat  described  by  Virgil  (JEn.  ii.  581.),  when  the  Greeks 
first  entered  Th>y.  He  was  ftither  of  Polydamas  (see  Polydamas,  II.  xi.  75.),  Euphorbiu 
(see  Euphorbus,  II.  xvi.  97S.),  and  Hyperenor  (see  Hyperenor,  II.  xiv.  618.)  ;  and  was 
sometimes  called  Othrtades. 

1971]  ANTENOR.  A  Trojan  prince,  related  to  Priam.  He  was  the  husband  oi 
Theano,  daughter  of  Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  father  of  nineteen  sons,  of  whom  tlie 
most  known  were,  Polybus  (see  Polybus,  II.  xi.  77.),  Acamas  (see  Acamas,  II.  ii.  995.X 
Agenor  (see  Agenor,  II.  Iv.  5SS.),  Polydamas,  Helicaon,  Archilochus  (see  Arckilocbns, 
n.  ii.  996.),  Laodochus  (see  Laodochus,  II.  iv.  117.),  Glaucus,  and  Antheas.  He  is 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  hb  country,  not  only  because  he  gave  a  favourable 
reception  to  Diomed,  Ulysses,  and  Menelaus,  when  they  arrived  at  Troy  as  ainhassaduii 
frt>m  the  Greeks  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Helen,  but  because  he  withheld  the  frwt 
of  his  recognising  Ulysses  at  the  time  that  hero  visited  the  dty  under  the  habit  of  a 
mendicant  (Od.  Iv.  885.)  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Antenor,  according  to  sone, 
migrated  with  a  party  of  followers  into  Italy,  and  .built  Padua ;  and,  according  to  othen, 
with  a  colony  of  the  Heneti  from  Paphlagonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  where  tlie  j 
established  themselves  in  the  district  called  by  them  Venetia.  They  were  aftetwvdi 
incorporated  with  the  lUyril.    (See  Henetia.) 

197.]  UCALEGON.  A  renowned  Th>jan,  whose  great  age  prevented  his  joining  in' 
the  common  cause  against  Greece ;  his  house  was  among  those  set  on  fire  during  the 
sackmg  of  Troy.    (See  iEn.  ii.  419.) 

91 8.— Grecitm  spoMe.]    Menelaus. 
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m.-^BrMer$.]    Caitor  and  PoJIui. 

Stl. — D^mghter.]  Ifprniiooe.  Helvn  ti  taid  (o  btre  alto  had  two  MMit,  MonapbiM 
and  Niro«tnitaa. 

2SG. — Cirni  ia  the  war,  and  great  in  artn  of  irifv.]  "  TliU  »at  the  rerrc  which 
Air  zander  the  Great  preferred  to  all  otlirrt  in  llnnirr.  and  which  he  prO|KMvd  as  ike 
pauem  of  hia  o«n  actions,  at  including  « Jiaievrr  ran  tie  deured  in  a  pr'nre.  I'lut.  Oral, 
dtf  fort.  Alex.  I."     P. 

S<i6.J  PHKVGl  A.  Phrjkr'gii  here  leeint  Co  de^i^ati'  the  trnri  (,f  countrj  ronnd  Apa* 
mea.  Tlie  *'  f^Uaoi  annie«''  are  the  tro4>]»j(  ui  the  Phry;;>iin  |innc«'B.  Oirru*  and  Myirdim 
(iona  of  Djmat,  a  Phrygian  prince),  whu  cnrountin'd  the  Amazons  near  the  river 
Sangarius.  That  Priairi  should  i.avc  It* iit  liin  |.«r»iinftl  ni  I  on  that  oc-c*  Mon,  may  be 
acccanted  for  by  hit  marriage  with  Ileculm,  the  fi*>if  r  of  ()treu«  and  .Myc<liin  ;  ihuugh 
tame  writera  cooader  MyfT'lon  tu  hi*  :hc  fon  (if  .1-  nmn.  rhry;;in  i%  ^aid  tu  Imve  taken 
its  name  from  I  hrygia,  a  d«ij^itfr  of  C'-'ti)|ih.  'i  he  tti!.tn(-t  i«  c<  li''>m(r«t  fur  the  viiirkJiip 
of  Cybele,  often  called  liy  the  poi>t.i  ihr  I  hr\;;tnii  Mnihrr.  ii'^vv  Privm,  for  the  drarrip- 
tion  of  hia  kingdom.) 

X4fi.J  OTAKUS.  A  Phrytriim  prii.re.  ^on  of  Dynias  <  or,  armnling  to  ftome.  of  (JiMeua, 
king  of  Thrace),  brother  of  lieciilm,  whone  territoriea  b«jrdrred  on  the  Aicaoian  lake. 

217.]  MYGDON.  or  MVGDOM  S.  A  kin^;  of  Ihrace,  ton  either  of  Dymas,  of 
Ciiaeui^  king  of  Tlurace,  or  of  /Kmon,  brother  of  Hecuba,  hutband  uf  Anaiiniena,  and 
focJier  of  C«fnrbo8  (lee  Cora*but,  .I'.n.  ii.  401.)  The  pt-ople,  from  him  denominated 
Mygdonea,  dwelt  in  the  aiuall  prurinre  of  My((d<nia,  situated  betaern  the  riven  Axina 
and  Strymon,  and  coloaiied  a  part  of  Thrygia,  to  whirh  thry  gare  the  name  of  their 
country. 

249.]  AMAZONS.  A  aalion  of  marti«l  women,  according  to  fable  ;  but  Strabo  and 
othera  den  J  their  eiiftence.  Their  origin,  and  all  thnt  ia  n  latrd  of  them,  ii  varioualj 
•ccounCed  foTf  and  the  ancienta  are  rxtremely  divided  an  lo  the  country  they  inhabited. 
Some  place  tht-ir  renidence  in  l.'appadocia.  on  ihc  bordiTii  of  the  river  Thennodon  ;  othrn 
in  Pontua,  and  on  the  coaat  «f  the  Hiack  tnn  ;  in  Allianiu;  at  the  fool  of  the  (!eraa- 
Bian  mountains :  in  Snrtlda  ;  in  lUrcania.  ]ir\nnt  con>idera  them  the  same  aa  the 
loniana  of  E^pt,  and  aa  wortiiippini:  their  principal  di'ity  under  the  character  of  a 
female,  by  the  titleaof  Artemis,  On  pin,  and  lfi;i]i:i.     IltT<HiotiiH  »lylfa  them  .I'inppArA. 

Thej  are  generally  reprr>ent<'(l  hh  iM'inj;  hahit'd  in  ilie  ^kinl>  of  wild  heiintv  which  they 
)iad  killed  in  hunting,  tliei»e  Mkin<i  lieir"^  f.intened  to  the  l:-ft  ahoiihlcr.  In  war,  their 
«)aeen,  and  the  chief  amoni;  them,  noro  u  corikict,  formed  of  ftmall  M'alpfi  of  iron,  fastened 
with  a  belt,  ami  a  helinrl  brr-bnientrd  uilh  fciith« tf.  Tin*  r«'maininK  part  I'f  their 
arcootrenieata  coni^iated  of  a  hn»-,  nir«>A<(.  juxelin?,  init  a  hattlr-axr  ;  thrir  shiHd  lieing 
in  theiorm  of  acrearrnt,  and  .ib-Mil  a  foiit  anil  a  hnif  in  ilir.mi*tfr.  Fri>m  the  twi»  paa- 
angles  (11.  in.  ^43 — 232.  vi.  TlMA  it  apprRrv,  thnt  the  Arnsizomi  ma^ic  fr('(|iirnt  incuraiont 
into  Alia.  'Ihe  poathom^ric  |»oet«  have  not  a^-niplrd  tn  mnke  the  Ama/ona,  under  Pen- 
thefilca,  the  autiliarifa  of  PriHro,  altliootrli  timi  jtri-  cc  i^i  n *pre»>enii  d  by  lli>mer  as  having 
their  enemy.  Myrina,  Ilippolvta.  or  .Aniio|ie  (»fe  'IlieHeus),  l.am{iet(),  and  Mar* 
rerc  ami'Og  the  moat  eel ••br<iti-d  of  the  An>n7.onii«i)  luieen^.  The  term  AmaztmitM 
dialinclive  mark  of  excellence  for  a  how-  or  r|tiivcr. 

I.]  SANGAIl.  SANGAHIS,  SANCiAllIl  S,  or  SA(iAUIS  (now  Sakaria).     A 
of  Phrygia,  in  Aaia  Minor,  rijiing  in  .Mount  Dindymno.  which,  after  palling  through 
BithyBia,  falls  into  the  Kuiine. 

Smngmride.']     Sangarius  waa  father  of  the  nj-mph  Sangaride,  and,  as  some  say,  of 
H«cofaa,  the  queen  of  Priam.     Sangaride,  according  to  Pausaniat,  was  mother  of  Atyi 
(■ee  Cjbele),  whose  birth  ia  described  in  fable  as    having  been  occasioned  by  aome 
Cf.  Jr«ni.  1* 
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almond  bloMomi  which  tlie  njroph  placed  in  her  boiom,  having  gathered  then  froM  • 
tree  which  grew  upon  the  banks  of  the  Sangar,  and  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  tlie 
first  the  earth  ever  produced. 

268. — A  barren  island,"]     Ithaca. 

268. — To  Troy  he  camf.'\  Ulysses  and  Menelaus,  previously  to  th§  tailing  of  the 
Grecian  arnmnient,  are  said  to  have  visited  Troy  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  redress,  and 
to  have  stated  their  claims  in  a  public  assembly  of  the  Trojnns.  An  tenor  was  their  host 
(see  Antenor).  That  Menelaus  was  concerned  in  this  embassy  is  also  memiuned  bj 
Herodotus,  on  the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests.  Homer  alludes  to  this  embassy  in 
II.  zi.  182,  where  he  makes  mention  of  one  Antimachus,  who  advised  Priam  to  put  the 
Greek  ambassadors  to  death.  This  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  wrliich  Ulysses  visited 
Troy.  At  the  latter  part  of  the  war,  he  entered  that  city  under  the  disguise  of  a  mendi- 
cant (Od.  iv.  335.),  in  order  to  8p)r  out  the  weaker  places  of  the  battlements.  He  also 
(.£n.  ii.  220.)  assisted  Diomed  in  removing  the  palladium,  on  which  the  fate  of  Troy 
depended. 

275. — Atreui'  Jon.]     Menelaus. 

803.]  CASTOR  and  POLLUX.  Of  these  twin-brothers,  Castor  was  the  offspring  of 
Tyndarus  and  Leda,  and  Pollux,  of  Jupiter  and  Leda ;  Cly  teiunestra  being  the  sister  of 
the  former,  and  Helen  of  the  latter.  This  is  the  popular  fiction ;  but  ApoUodorus  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Nemesis,  wham  he  transformed  into  a 
duck,  that  Jupiter  assumed  the  semblance  of  a  swan,  and  that  it  was  she  who  consigned 
to  the  care  of  Leda  the  egg  which  produced  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  same  author  states 
that  they  were  brought  up  at  the  village  of  Palleno,  in  Attica ;  that  their  fir»t  exploit  was 
to  tlear  the  Archipelago  of  the  pirates  hy  which  it  was  infested,  thus  acquiring  the 
honour  of  being  placed  among  the  sea-gods,  and  being  invoked  in  storms;  tha^t  they 
were  among  the  companions  of  Jason  ;  that  they  delivered  Helen  frum  the  hands  of 
JEthra  (see  Helen)  ;  that  they  carried  off  Phoebe  and  Hiliara,  or  Talaira  (called  Leu- 
cippides,  from  their  father),  the  daughters  of  their  uncle  Leucippus  (son  of  Pcricres,  or 
of  (Ebalus  and  Gorgophone),  and  of  Philodice,  daughter  of  Inachu^,  who  were  under  an 
engagement  to  marry  Lynceus  and  Idas  (see  Idas,  II.  xi.  G72.),  two  valiant  princes,  of 
the  number  of  the  Argonauts  and  of  the  hunters  of  the  Calydonian  boar  ;  that  Castor,  as 
well  as  Lynceus  and  Idas,  was  killed  in  the  battle  consequent  on  the  pursuit  which  was 
made  by  the  disappointed  lovers  j  that  Pollux,  grieved  at  the  death  of  Castor,  implored 
Jupiter  to  bestow  on  him  the  same  immortality  which  he  (Pollux),  as  the  son  of  a  god« 
enjoyed  ;  and  that  Jupiter,  not  heing  willing  to  grant  the  full  extent  of  his  \«ishes,  deter- 
mined to  divide  immortality  between  them,  so  that  while  one  remained  in  the  upper 
world,  the  other  should  be  in  the  regions  of  Pluto  (Od.  xi.  37  L  Aln,  vi.  181.)  Castor 
and  Pollux  are  known  among  the  constellations  by  the  name  of  Grmini,  or  Twins.  They 
were  universally  considered  to  be  the  gods  more  especially  invoked  by  marinera. 
It  is  said  that  when  the  Argonauts  weighed  anchor  off  the  promontory  Sig?eum,  a  stona 
arose,  during  which  two  flames  were  seen  fluttering  above  the  heads  of  Castor  and  Poilax, 
and  that  with  this  appearance  the  storm  ceased  :  thence  is  probably  derived  the  denosu- 
nation  Castor  and  Pollux,  for  a  fiery  meteor,  which,  at  sea,  appears  sometimes  stickiof 
to  a  part  of  the  ship,  in  the  form  of  one,  two,  or  even  three  or  four  fire-balls;  the  appear- 
ance of  one  alone  (wliich  portends  ill)  being  called  Helena;  and  of  two.  Castor  and 
Pollui,  or  TyndaridsB.  This  meteor  is  called  by  the  French,  St.  £lme,  St.  NicholaSy  St. 
Clare,  St.  Helene  ;  by  the  Spaniards,  San  £lmo;  by  the  Italians,  Hermo  ;  and  by  the 
Dutch,  Tree  Vuuren. 

Castor  and  Pollux  were  particularly  worshipped  at  Athens,  at  Sparta,  at  Rome,  aad 
at  Cephallenia ;  and  white  lambs  were  offered  ou  their  altars.  The  former  was  distnr- 
guished  by  his  equestrian  skill ;    the  latter  was  esteemed  the  patron  of  boxeia  and 
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wntdm.  Thry  mra  genertlljr  reprrtcated  tugetl»er;  tometimes  with  a  flunc  iitumg 
fivBi  their  respectire  heJmets,  each  holding  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  Uie  bridle  of  a  bona 
in  the  other;  and  ftometimet  as  two  handsome  young  men,  on  white  horses,  dressed  m 
comp!<-te  armour,  and  their  heads,  with  reference  lo  their  birth,  arc  in  the  form  of  half 
egg-fthiiU. 

Among  the  appellaliuns  uniUr  which  thry  wcrr  worihippfd  are  ihr  following  :— 

Ambi'Lji,  or  Auiiri  iii  ouo  t>f  their  naiuei  st  Sparta.  . 

AMrcL.€,  from  their  hinliplsre  Amjiclir,  in  tlir  iVlupiinnesiis. 

AwACTF.s,  Or.  from  the  mountain  Anacinmt  in  th«'  IVIo|>tinnt-su«  ;  or  from  a  word 
expmsive  of  kiu/f^  prince,  or  Ittnefiwtor,  The  ttriiit  Anacti'M  ai'd  Dioscuri  are  applied 
to  the  three  sons  of  Jii|iitcr  ami  I'roMrpinr,  named  TntnpatrfUit,  KuhuK'us,  and  Uiony- 
aiua  ;  to  tlie  Utree  sons  t>\  Atrc-us,  AU-on,  .Mt-lampus,  and  Kumidii« :  and  tu  the  (.'abiri. 

ApBcaii,  )pr.  from  their  pri-«iding  (»fir  the  hurricrs  whcncr  the  coiuhatants  aitriwi 

ApHKftii,   ' at  the  public  cnmcft. 

Ciisroaf.s  ;  they  are  someti-nfs  l-uth  coii)preh«*niled  uniler  thii  name. 

Diofci'Bi,  Gr.  fons  of  J.ipitcr.  I  hey  were  worth ip|>ed  under  this  name  at  Corcyrm 
and  Sparta.    (See  Anacie*,  aUivo.) 

CtMiyvs  PoLi.i'^  ;  thry  are  sum«  times  liotb  comprehended  tmder  this  term. 

LaPKKSES,  from  the  Laconiui  town  Lapenet, 

hM.DJf.if  from  their  mo:hi-r  Ijcda. 

LxLEs  and  Politcs,  fmro  LcUx,  the  Spartan  king,  and  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 

Q^BALiDX,  frum  their  f^randfatli'-r  iV.hnlvn, 
PiLLAii  yRATais,  Lat.  b'.'in^  re]ir<'scnted  with  ^rofid  An/f. 
8oTi,mES,  Gr.  eoaservalors. 

TufcBiiPVAf  KaArais,  from  tlu-ir  Uii ;;  hnriod  at  Tkerapne. 
Tr.vDAaiiiif,  a  patronymic,  cnnimon  to  a'l  iho  rhildrrn  (>f  Tyndmrui, 
306. — Omf  mother.]     Led«i.     (S.  p  Ca-tor  :tntl  I\>iluz.  line  303.) 
313. — Tumb.]  Castur  ami  Pollux  aie  f>t.iti-«l  by  Pindar  to  hnve  been  buried  atTherapna 
(so  called  from  Ti.erapne,  a  daughter  I'f  Leivx),  a   tnwn  of  I.atDni^  (sometimrs  cott- 
foanded  with  Sparta),  to  the  we»t  of  the  V.'iToUif,  (I'lciirainl  fur  a  temple  dedicated  lo  cba 
Phobbean  Apollo,  and  for  one  sacred  to  Helen,  w-iio<*e  VDiarii  «  wtri>  ».aid  to  acquire  beauty 
by  their  worship  of  her  in  that  place.    Therapue  was  called  alto  Cyrnus,  from  Cymiia, 
son  of  Heicoles  and  C\  rno. 

317.]  ID.£rS.  A  lierald  and  charioteer  of  kinc  Pri;an  ;  lie  is  men  tinned  hy  Virgil 
(^n.  f  i.  653.) 

333.— &m's  gates.]    (See  line  lOU. ) 

33& — O*  either  gide.]  From  these,  and  similar  paMa^'es.  we  become  acipiainted  with 
the  customs  which  ancient  nations  ubscnred  in  the  cementing  of  mutual  treaties,  pre- 
viooily  to  the  introduction  of  any  settled  forms.  The  hfiir^  sre  cut  off  from  the  forehead 
of  the  Tictim  (line  342.;,  and  divided  between  the  contracting  parties ;  the  terms  of  the 
compact  are  enforced  (340 — 3G3.)  by  prayers  and  imprecation  ;  the  victims  are  slaia 
(364.)  by  one  party,  and  carried  away  (387.)  by  the  other ;  and  libations  arc  made  (360.) 
bj  both  parties. 

339. — The  in'ae  they  mix.]     As  symbolical  of  the  union  then  about  to  be  contracted 

*n  the  two  nations. 
S4A. — Grecmu  lord.]     Agamenmon. 

34l« — Cuilmn.]  Machaira.  "  The  Greeks  of  the  heroic  age  uf^ually  carried  two 
I  of  tlie  sword  kind,  one  called  xiphos,  the  other  machaira,  very  different  one 
§fom  the  other,  but  commonly  both  rendered  in  English  by  the  word  sarord.  The  zipboe 
WM  3  lar(e  broad-cword  ;  the  machaira  was  but  a  large  knife,  and  used  for  the  purpoae  of 
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«  knife  equally  and  a  weapon.  Plutarch,  who  is  not  alwaya  soHcitoot  aboot  accuracj,  ia 
describing  the  deponiting  of  tlie  weapon  by  i£geut  (see  Tbeseos),  calk  it  the  xiphot : 
the  Btury  which  he  afterwards  relaleB  indaces  the  necessity  that  it  shoald  become  the 
machaira.  For  authority  for  the  distinction,  Homer*8  Iliad  may  be  seen  (11.  iii.  S41.  zi. 
981.  and  xix.  260.)"     (Mitford's  Hist,  of  Greece,  chap.  i.  sect.  3.) 

346.]  This  passage  is  imitated  Mn,  xii.  266. 

850.]  FLOODS.  The  ancients  assign  a  tutelar  deity  to  every  flood,  rirer,  and  foun- 
tain. The  idolatrous  worship  of  rivers  naturally  ar(i5e  from  beholding  the  verdure  and 
fertility  which  their  waters  dii^iensed  ;  or,  from  dreading  the  ruinous  effects  of  inunda- 
tions. Homer  describes  Peleus  as  oiferitig  up  to  Uie  Sperchius  the  hair  of  his  aon  Acliilles 
(II.  xziii.  174 — 187.)  Hesiod,  among  other  precepts,  enjoins  the  necessity  of  never 
passing  a  river  without  washing  the  hands.  The  ancients  seldom  commenced  a  journey 
or  expedition,  without  previously  invoking  the  favour  of  tliose  rirer-gofls  whose  streams 
might  impede  their  progress.  River  water  was '  indispensably  necessary  in  all  rites,  and 
was  supposed  to  derive  from  the  flow  of  the  current  a  peculiar  efficacy  in  purifications. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods  of  rivers  usually  consisted  of  bulls,  horses,  goats,  rams, 
flowers,  goblets  of  wine,  oil,  honey.  &c.  The  actions  and  histories  of  river-gods  have  fur- 
nished many  agreeable  fables  to  tlie  poets;  such  as  the  pursuit  of  Arethusa  by  Alpheus 
(see  Arethusa,  Od.  ziii.  470.),  the  contest  of  Achelous  with  Hercules  (see  Acheiuus,  II. 
xzi.  211.)  respecting  Dejanira,  &c.  &c. 

It  is  uncertai:i  whether  these  deities  received  their  appellation  from  the  names  of  the 
first  kings,  through  whose  territories  they  flowed  ;  or,  wliether  they  transferred  their  own 
names  to  the  kings.  They  were  considered  as  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Neptune ;  m 
subordination  implying  that  all  rivers  flow  into  the  sea.  as  a  common  parent. 

351.]  FURIblS.  Infernal  divinities,  considered  as  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the 
gods,  and  as  the  executors  of  the  sentences  denounced  by  the  judges  of  hell  agiinst  the 
wicked.  The  origin,  the  number,  and  the  modes  of  representing  these  infernal  deities, 
are  variously  described.  Apollodorus  supposes  that  they  sprang  from  Ca;lus  ;  Hesiod, 
from  cither  Saturn  and  Terra,  or  from  Discord  ;  Lycophron  and  i£schylus,  from  Nox 
and  Acheron ;  Sophocles,  from  Chaos  and  Trrra ;  and  Epimenides,  from  Saturn  and 
£vonyme.  It  is,  however,  the  popular  fiction  that  they  were  three  in  noniber,  Tisiphone, 
Mrgara,  and  Alecto,  born  at  one  birth,  according  to  Virgil :  £uripi<les  adds  the  goddess 
Lyssa  to  then:  number,  and  Plutarch  acknowledges  but  one,  nantely,  Adrastia  or  Neroesif 
(called  also  Ancliaria,and  by  the  Etruscans,  Nortia),  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Destiny. 
(See  Isis,  under  the  names  of  Ceres.)  They  arc,  moreover,  often  confounded  by 
the  poets  with  Harpies.  These  terrific  divinities  were  usually  termed  the  Venerabli 
Goddesses  by  the  Greeks,  who  held  them  in  such  profound  awe,  that  it  was  considered  m 
profimation  either  to  make  direct  mention  of  their  names,  or  to  cast  the  eye  upon  their 
temples.  Of  these  they  had  several  in  Greece,  viz.  at  Sicyon,  at  Cerynea,  in  Ac4iaia 
(where  their  ttatuei  were  of  wood),  at  Mycenas,  at  Megalopolis,  at  Putuia,  at  Athens, 
two  in  Arcadia  (where  tiieir  priests  were  called  Heaichides),  and  one  close  to  tlie  Are^ 
pagas  built  by  Orestes.  These  sacred  edifices  afi'orded  an  inviolable  asylum  to  criminals ; 
and  they  who  were  summoned  before  the  court  of  Areopagus  were  compelled  to  offer 
sacrifices  in  the  temple  contiguous  to  it,  and  to  swear  before  its  altars  that  they  would 
observe  the  most  rigid  truth. 

The  sacrifices  offered  to  the  Furies  consisted  of  sheep  and  turtledoves  ;  and,  amoa^ 
plants,  of  the  narcissus,  the  saffron,  the  juniper,  the  hawthorn,  the  thistle,  tlie  danewort, 
the  cedar,  the  alder,  and  the  cypress.  They  were  generally  represented  with  a  sev«ero 
and  menacing  aspect ;  gaping  mouth ;  sable  and  bloody  garment ;  wings  of  bats ;  sef> 
pents  wreathed  in  their  hair ;  a  bmmiag  torch  in  one  hand,  and  a  whip  of  adders,  or  a 
ponitrd,  in  the  other,  and  accompanied  by  Terror,  Rage,  Paleness,  and  Death.    Their 
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ttataon  round  Ike  throne  of  Plolo  and  Jepiter  U  Tmrioosly  repmented,  toaeciowt  in 
Taitinu,  and  tofDetimes  m  mmikten  impatient  to  eiecnte  the  manJacei  of  those  deitws. 

Among  thrir  different  apfielUciona  are  thv  following : — 
Ca«ie9,  Lat  or  digt^  as  bring  the  dof^a  uf  helJ. 
DiRjr,  Lat."n«  bring  idewum  irir)  the  mininten  of  diriae  Tengcaare. 
Erinw  VESt  Gr.  czprntiiTe  of  their  hoiug  tlic/ery  9/ the  mind. 
EcMEWiOEs,  Gr.  ezpreMive  of  bemtraUnte:  they  received  thin  title  from  Orettei, 
when  tbej  bad  ceased  to  pers»ecate  him.    (See  Agaii>«^iiion.) 

Frail,  Lat.  from  the  madntM  which  tlicy  ezritt'd  in  mind5  conaciout  of  guilt. 
Pjil.t.stinfm.  from  the  tuwn  Pattr^te  in  Kj  iiu>. 
U I.T R ICES  Df. IF.,  the  ^rcHgin;^  fttdtinntrtf. 
351.— TarCarm  god/t.]     Ihe  f^y^U  of  't';irinrui<.     'IIiim  rt'i^iun  of  hell,  according  to aome 
mythologiitta,  was ippropri^tcd  to  the  vickt-d.iind  wm  uiidt-r  thf  liomiiiion uf  INiitii,  wliile 
that  of  Eljraiiun  «a«  the  aboJt*  cf  the  !«oiils  uf  the  vliiiiniik'.  after  di'ath,  and  waa  gorrmed 
by  Saturn.     The  m«ny  di^'orthmt  noinidiis  rcintivf  to  ihi*  hitiMiinn  of  iheae  places  srwm 
to  arise  firom  an  ancient  notion  that  ttir  ri«er  'I'srii  s!iu>  in  >\*H\n  «ia«  iIm.*  Tartarit*  of  tlie 
poeta  («ee  Plato).     Homer  place*  the  infi^raal  n-gif*'i^  in  thr  country  of  l!ie  ( 'inimeriant, 
IB  which  district  were  the  Styz,  the  i'liii'^^vlhon,  and  liif  (iihrr  ri*cr«  u^ially  anaigned  to 
bell ;  hut  whvt:ier  the  situation  of  that  country  is  to  bo  rt-fi-rred   lu  the  province  of 
Bctira  in  fiispariia,  which,  accur'iuk;  to  the  nnt  iriitj*,  w:in  at  the  fitn-mity  nf  itn*  ocean 
or  the  world,  and  therefore  envrlofM-d  in  d^irkiiciMt;    or  to   thr  lIjkjieiburoAii  rr^'ions, 
which,  during  several  months,  arc  di-privcd  of  ihi'  lii^ht  of  the  snn ;  or  to  the  crNinlry 
of  the  Cimmerii,  near  tike  PiiIua  Ma-oii^i  :  or  to  that  of  the  (N'opio  on  tlic  vkcstrm  coa»t  of 
Italy,  gen«ra\ly  imagined  to  have  livt*ii  in  caves  (thcmr  tlie  rxprcftrion  "Cimmerian 
dmrkneM*'),  near  tlie  sea-ibore  of  Campai-i:t,  sutliors  sre  undotemiined.     Viri;il  adopts 
the  opinion  of  iiower.    In  reference  to  the  general  potiitiou  of  iruation,  Taitarus  is  the 
istuntrDfe  gulf  beneath  llsde»  :  al>ove   Hades  is  the  earth  ;  and  then,  in  order,  the  air 
anrl  the  a-ther.     But,  in  general,  the  |>oets  (le>crihe  Tarlarus  an  a  terrific  priiton  of  incun- 
ceavable  depth,  surrounded  hy  the  miry  8wam|>s  of  the  Cocytus,  and  of  the  Phlegethon, 
the  region  being  encoin^>«ssed  hy  a  triple  wall  closed  w;tli  gaicM  of  bra^s  {A.u,  vi.  741.), 
which  renders  it  inaccesnbie.    Ti»iphonc,  the  mo»t  direfi.1  of  the  Furies,  keejM  guard  at 
the  entrance,  to  prevent  the  escajM.*  of  any  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,    llie  impartial 
Rbadamabtbus  scmtinisett  the  past  actions  of  all  the  ahades,  who  are  cited  before  his  tri- 
bunal ;  and,  while  he  coii!>i};ns  the  impious  to  the  unrelenting  Furies,  who,  armed  with 
serpents  for  whips,  aie  rrady  fiT  tlie  execution  of  his  ileiree*.  he  transmits  the  virtuous 
into  the  regions  of  the  Klysisn  tields.     Amorj;;  tlie  pi-r»on9  do<init -d   lo   linger  in  the 
laferaal  regions,  under  various  degrees  of  interminahlr  {lUfiishnicnt,  are  the  giants,  who 
were  overthrown  hy  Jupiter  for  their  ptesumption  in  stiacking  the  ^'nds  of  Olympu»;  the 
Aloides  (see  £phialtes  and  Otus^  ;  bfalmonous  (m<>  SalmoneuM;    liiyus  (sec  Tityus); 
^^  (see  Iiion    ;  Theseus  (see  Theseus)  ;  Tautaluh   tee  Tantalits,  ()<i.  xi.  719.);  !^isy« 
P^(iee  Si»yphus,  II.  vi.  191.);  G^dipus  (seeQ'.dipus) ;  Atreu^ffx'e  Aireus);  Thyestes 
(«» Tayrstes) ;  iEgisthus  (see  itgisthus);  the  Danaide.s  (»rc  Danaidcs,  /Fn.  x.  091.) 

Muhologists,  upon  their  general  theory  of  referring  the  origin  of  all  Greek  superstition 
^tt  Egyptian  source,  have  very  ingeniously  cndeavouretl  to  prove  that  the  opinions 
"^▼e  lo  the  regions  for  the  departed  soul.s,  were  derive«l  from  certain  particulars  con- 
^■•tlin  the  fables  of  the  same  country.  Thus,  thf  Charon  of  the  Greek  ('ocytus  is  the 
^^^■vaof  the  kgypiian  lake  .Acherusia  :  the  nine  circumvolutions  of  the  Styx  (see  A'.n, 
^^)  are  founded  on  the  innumerable  channels  of  the  Nile  :  the  various  dungeons  of 
' Vt«m,  that  inaccessible  region  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  are  borrowed  from  the  wind- 
^g*  of  the  subterranean  labyrinths ;  and  the  Cerberus  was  a  name  derived  from  that  of 
king. 
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S90— 40S.]  This  pa»ag«  ib  illiutratiTe  of  the  mode  of  divination  by  lot. 

403.]  LYC  AON.  A  son  of  Priam  and  Laothoe.  He  was  on  one  occasion  (see  II.  zsi. 
4S,  &c.)  surprised  by  Achilles,  and  sold  by  him  as  a  slave  to  Evenus  (or  Eunens),  king  of 
Lemnos,  with  which  island  the  GreelLs,  during  the  Trojan  war,  had  commercial  inter- 
course. Eetion,  king  of  Imbrus,  who  was  joined  in  hospitable  league  with  Priam,  subse- 
quently purchased  Lycaon  from  Evennt,  and  despatched  him  to  Arisba  in  Troas,  whence 
he  easily  found  means  of  reaching  Troy.  The  young  prince  had  returned  to  Troy  scarcely 
ten  days  when,  encountering  Achilles,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  that  hero  (II.  xu.  130.) 

460« — Prince  qf  Troy."]     Paris. 

496. — Afian  plain,'}    Asia. 

613. — Paphian  queen.}    Venus.    (See  Paphia,  under  the  names  of  Venus.) 

628. — Queen.]     Helen. 

628. — Godde»8.]    Venus. 

628. — Prinee,"]    Paris. 

6S0« — Progeny  qfJore.}    Helen. 

563.]  CRANAE.  Much  doubt  prevails  as  to  the  situation  of  this  island ;  some  inu- 
ghuDg  it  to  be  opposite  to  Gythium,  on  the  Laconian  coast ;  others  con^ideiing  it  to  be 
Helena,  on  the  coast  of  Attica.  The  course  of  Paris  from  Spnita  to  Troy  is  variously 
reported  ;  some  writers  affirming  that  he  visited  Phoenicia  on  his  voyage  ;  others,  that  he 
landed  in  Egypt. 

660.]  ATRIDES.    Menelaus. 

566. — Recreant  warrior.}    Paris. 
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3*]  HEBE.  The  godd«*i  of  youth,  muI  cupliearcr  tr>  the  g»da.  She  wm,  tccordiBf 
to  Honier,  daaghter  of  Jupiier  and  Judo.  She  incurreil  ihc  displeasure  of  Jupiicr  by 
some  act  of  bnpn^nirtj,  of  which  she  «*as  guilty  in  th«  presence  of  the  gods,  and  was 
nippianted  io  her  offce  by  Ganymedes  ( see  Ganyiuedes).  Juno,  howevr r,  retained  ber  in 
her  serrice,  and  assigned  to  ber  the  occuphtion  of  pro|iaring  her  chariot  and  of  bamcssing 
ber  peacocks.  Hernile«,  upon  bcini;  deified,  made  her  his  wife,  and  thus  gained  tha 
frvDor  of  Juno.  Helte  was  mother  of  two  sons,  Alexirae»  and  Anicrtns ;  and,  at  tha  soli- 
citation of  Hercoles,  slie  restored  his  nephew  lulaus  to  tlie  blo<ini  and  viguur  of  youtk. 
(See  lolaoa  restored  to  youth,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  Iz.)  Ilehe  had  soTeral  temples,  of  wtiidl 
ooe,  in  Pbliasia,  a  country  ff  Peloponnesus,  was  a  sanctuary  for  fu^iiiret. 

She  IS  generally  reprrsented  crowned  with  flowers,  with  a  vshrgsied  garment,  and  wilh 
a  golden  cup  in  her  hand.     She  wa^  worshipped  at  Sicyon,  under  the  nnroe  of  Dia,  and  at 
Rome  under  thsit  of  Jvvemas.    According  tu  Pauhnniaj*,  she  wa«  alM>  cxlK-d  (ian  vmboi* 
7.]  SATURNIA.    Juno.  (See  Ssturniji,  among  the  names  of  thi%  goddess.) 
9. — Som  •/  Atreat.]    Menelaus.  * 

13. — Fmcmwed  knight."]    Pari*. 

n.—Spttricm  KtUi.}     It  sp{K*ar9,  from  Sparta's  l>eing  nKntioned  conjointly  with  My- 
eene  «nd  Argus,  liiat  the  worship  of  Juno  had  Wvn  sncicntly  more  prevalrnt  in  Lacedie- 
Bon  than  iu  subsequent  fK'riods  of  Cireciun  hihti-ry. 
M. — 0««  c*lr*ti'tl  sire.]     Saturn. 

in.]    LAODOCIiLS.     A  sun  of  Antenor ;  a  youth  of  ^reat  valuur,  whose  form  Mi- 
oerra  assumed  when  »bc  advised  i'lindaruB  Ut  break  Uie  truce  between  the  Gieeks  and 
Trojans  by  discharging  an  arruw  st  Menclau*. 
ll'J*  JLjfcaaa's  ton.]     Pandarus. 

\%t  Lifcia»  PkalfUt.]     Apollo  ;  so  called  from  his  oracle  at  Patara,  a  town  of  Lycia. 
152.]    This  passage  is  imitaied  A:.n,  ii.  1*^4 '>. 

nS  j  CARiA(niiw  Aidinelii).     A  province  uf  Asia  Minor,  wliose  gentilitious  namei 

*Cfe,  Car,  CoriairB,  C'arintu,  i'ariisa,  CartJ,  and  Cttira,  is  i>up])i  sed  by  some  to  have 

^  fo  called  from  Car,  son  of  Manis  (the  son  of  Jupiter  and   Terra),  and  husband  of 

^^*Uirtioe,  daujrhter  of  Oceanus,  whu  fir«t  invented  divination  by  birds.    (See  Augury.) 

T)>eCttiana,  who,  like  the  Swiss  of  mori*  mo<U*m  timo«,  apprnr  to  have  been  hired  as 

^*^^  by  different  nations,  were  also  anciently  termed  Phaciiiciant,  from  a  Phoenician 

'^yabich  bad  very  early  settled  there,  sud  <  by  lim  Cretans,  who  affirmed  that  they 

His  originally  inhabitants  of  tlie  islands  contiguous  to  the  A»iaiic  coiitt)  LeUf^et'    Tha 

^^^littMare,  moreover,  said  to  have  bct-n  of  th<>  sHii.e  ori|;in  with  tho  Mysians  and  Ly- 

**^  there  being  a  temple  of  very  great  antiiiuity  at  Melassa,  in  Caria,  common  to  the 

"''^istions.    Halicarnaasus  (now  Bodroun),  tlieir  chief  town,  was  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and 

**i  tbe  birth-place  of  tbe  Greek  historian  Ileiudotus.    The  statues  termed  Caryatides, 

*lticli  acre  female  figures  in  long  robes  without  aims,  serving  aa  supporters  to  entabla- 

'^  derived  their  oaina  from  tbis  countr}'. 
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PerigoneJ]  Among  the  Carian  tribes  were  the  loxides,  descendants  of'Iozus,  son  of 
Deioneus  and  Perigone.  Perigone  was  daughter  of  the  famous  robber  Synnis,  who  was 
orercome  by  Theseus.  This  giant  derived  the  epitliet  of  bender  of  pines,  on  account  of 
the  cruelty  which  be  practised  towards  travellers  who  fell  in  his  potver,  by  fastening  their 
bodies  to  two  trees,  and  thus  tearing  the  unfortunate  victims  asunder.  When  vanquished 
by  Theseus,  he  was  coudemued  to  suffer  the  same  kind  of  death  he  had  inflicted  on  others. 
Perigone,  terrified  at  the  fate  of  her  father,  fled  for  refuge  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  abound- 
ing in  reeds  and  asparagus  plants,  and  having  invoked  them  to  grant  her  shelter  and  coo- 
cealment,  engaged,  if  her  request  was  granted,  never  to  burn  or  destroy  them.  The  sound 
of  her  voice  discovered  her  retreat  to  Theseus,  who,  by  assurances  of  safety  and  protec- 
rion,  succeeded  in  persuading  her  to  leave  her  retreat  and  become  his  wife.  She  was  the 
mother  of  a  son  called  Menalippus;  and  subsequently  married  Deioneus,  son  of  Eurytns, 
king  of  (Echalia,  progenitor,  as  before  stated,  of  tlie  loxides,  who,  in  remembrance  of 
the  vow  made  by  Perigone  in  the  wood,  nut  ouly  abstained  from  destroying  the  reeds  and 
asparagus  which  had  afforded  her  shelter,  but  are  even  said  to  have  paid  a  kind  of  reli- 
gioas  worship  to  these  plants. 

MaiuolusJ]  Caria  was  celebrated  in  liistory  for  the  tomb  of  one  of  its  kings  named 
Mausolus,  which  was  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  Mausolus  was  • 
king  of  Caria,  who  took  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor  ^igainst  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon,  and  who  afterwards  gained  possession  of  tlie  islands  of  Cos  and  Rhodes, 
under  pretence  of  assisting  tiiem  in  shaking  off  the  Athenian  yoke.  He  died  353  B.  C.^ 
and  his  queen  Artemisia  (as  history  relates)  not  only  testified  her  grief  at  his  loss  bj 
bfiming  his  body,  and  swallovring  the  ashes  mixed  with  wine,  but  also  perpetuated  his 
name  by  erecting,  at  Halicamassus,  a  splendid  edifice  to  his  memory.  It  was  sixty-throe 
feet  in  length  and  thirty-four  in  height,  and  was  surrounded  by  thirty-six  columns  of  the 
richest  marbles.  The  most  celebrated  artists  were  employed  in  the  work,  and  the  sums 
expended  upon  it  were  immense.  When  completed  the  building  was  called  (after  Mauso- 
los)  the  Mausoleum ;  and  hence  that  appeUation  has  been  given  to  all  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. Artemisia  is  likewise  said  to  have  engaged,  by  the  promise  of  rewards,  the  great- 
est  poets  of  the  age,  to  record  the  praises  of  her  husband.  Among  the  candidates  for 
these  rewards,  Isucrates  and  Theopontpus  are  mentioned. 

175. — Tyrian  rfyr.]     Purple. 

203. — ^gi9.^     Virgil  alludes  to  this  passage,  JEn,  viii.  465  :  both  \'irgil  and  Homer 
seem  to  have  considered  the  tegis  to  be  a  shield,  and  not  a  breastplate. 

240. — DardanianS}    Trojan.    (See  Dardania.) 

251.]  CHIRON,  the  celebrated  centaur  (see  Centaurs),  was  reputed  to  be  the  son 
of  Sat\irn  and  of  one  of  the  Oceanides,  Nais,  or  Philyra,  the  latter  of  whom  was  changed 
into  a  linden  tree.     He  was  remarkable  for  his  great  knowledge  ;  and  his  residence  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Pelion  became  the  school  of  all  Greece.     Among  the  most  celebrated  of  his 
pupils  were,  ^sculapius,  Peleus,  Nestor,  Achilles,  Hercules,  Theseus,  I'elamon,  Meletp- 
ger,  Palamedes,  Ulysses,  Binestheus,  Diomed,  Machaon  and  Pud;ilirius,  Castor  and  PoI-> 
lux,  Bacchus,  Phnenix,  Jason,  Ajax  and  Protesilans.     His  death  was  occasioned  bj  •> 
poisoned  arrow,  which  was  inadvertently  discharged  at  him  in  the  conflict  of  Hercaletf 
vrith  the  Centaurs.     .Jupiter  transferred  the  immortality,  which  was  his  attribute  as  Uie 
ton  of  Saturn,  to  Prometheus,  and  placed  him,  after  death,  in  the  zodiac,  where  he  fbroif 
the  constellation  Sagittarius. 

Chiron  was  called  Philtreius,  from  his  mother  PkUyra;  and  Semifkr,  from  beiof 
ka^  man  half  beast.     (See  Stories  of  Coronis  and  Ocyroe,  Ovid*s  Met.  b.  ii.) 

Prometheus,']  By  those  who  attempt  to  reconcile  fable  with  regular  hutory,  Prone^ 
theus  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  statuary,  this  being  their  solution  of  Us 
formation  of  a  man  of  clay  ;  to  have  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  Jupiter  to  the  naighboorhood 
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€f  MoDBl  CaocMoi,  whera  Um  grief  to  which  lie  was  a  prry  on  account  of  hii  •.irage  lift, 
u  repreieiitcd  by  the  vultiirr  or  eagle  devouring  hit  liver  ;  to  huwe  iniroduced  civiliaaiioa 
m  Scjthia,  ttiia  being  explanatory  of  hit  traoMctiont  with  Mioerra ;  and  to  have  eata- 
Uiahed  forget  in  that  cooutr}*,  whence  he  it  Mid  to  have  bonowed  fire  from  beaveo. 

He  had  an  altar  io  tbe  Academia  at  Athens,  where  gamei  ^  which  contitted  in  ninning 
from  tbe  aaad  altar  to  the  town  witli  lampt,  which  mu«t  not  be  extinguithed)  were  cele- 
brated in  bit  hoBOor. 

Tbe  fable  of  Proinetbeat  ittbut  given.     He  i%  taid  to  have  bi-ea  tiio  t  »n  eiMi*  r  fif  la- 
petntand  Clynene  (one  of  the  Oci'RuiJet),  uf  Iap<*iu»  and  A-ia,  i  f  IiijH't<i<i  an.l  'r4i4*mit, 
or  of  Juno  and  tlie  giant  Kuryinedon,  and  ti>  lia«e  fi-rroed  the  lirtt  man  from  thi'  alime  of 
tbe  eartii.  the  6gare  being  anim^t'  d  h\  iMiiirrva,  who,  af'cordibf;  to  i«onir.  rndunl  it  with 
tbe  timidity  of  tl»e  hare,  the  cunning  of  the  fox.  the  aiubition  of  the  |ieaco(-k,  ilir  f<Tiirify 
of  the  tiger,  and  ihc  tirength  of  tltc  lion.     ()thf*n  artinn  that  tltr  gudilfM  ortVrt-d  Trome- 
tbeot  whatever  coold  contribute  to  the  prrfertion  of  lii«  work  ;  il<at  the  artitt  olitained 
from  Minerva  adnitiion  into  the  celestial  regiont,  wberr  alone,  at  lie  thought,  ho  could 
ditcover  what  qoalitiet  would  be  beat  adapted  tu  thr  creature  he  had  fahriratrd ;  that. 
peroeiviDg  that  it  was  fire  which  animated  all  tbe  celcttial  bodies,  he  conveyed  t<imr  of 
ttiat  element  Co  the  earth  ;  but.  that  not  bring  tatitfird  with  the  advantage*  he  had  se- 
cored,  be  endeavoared  to  obtain  divine  honourt  bv  an  attempt  to  deceive  Jupiter  in  a 
aaciifioe ;  that  he  succeeded,  and  that  the  irritated  goil  thireuptra  deprived  mankind  of 
the  ose  of  fire.     Prometheus,  a  second  time,  by  the  aid  of  Minerra.  lisited   the  upper 
legioat ;  and  having  approacbrd  the  chariot  uf  the  sun,  took  from  it  the  tacred  fire,  which 
he  tranaporicd  to  earth  on  tbe  stalk  of  the  jilant  frruii*.     This  presumption  indncod  Jupi- 
ter toeommand  Vulcan  to  fabricate  a  woman,  whom  the  gods  thould  endow  with  every 
pOMible  intellectual  and  personal  charm.  (See  Paraiiise  I^omi.  b.  iv.  7 14,  N.r. )    'Hiis  woman 
wat  Pandora,  who  wat  despaicheil  to  Pruiiictlieii«  with  a  hui  rontainifig  all  the  iiii«rries 
which  can  aflict  tbe  human  nue.   I'roiurtheus  was  nut  tliK  t\n;*v  of  the  strat^jrem;  Jupiter 
therefore,  in  his  vengeance,  ordfri'd  Mercury  to  convey  hnn  to  Mi».ntr»uca«u:«,  a'lil  there 
to  fatten  him  to  a  rock,  in  whirli  Miuation  an  eagle  WMt  per]»^iiiiilly  to  ford  ii|><m  hif  liver. 
According  toHetiod.  this  puni»hmeiit  wat  inflicted  f>erAonal!y  i»y  the  ^oil,  with  thi^  dilTcr- 
cnce,  that  he  afized  hit  victim  to  a  pillar  inttead  of  a  roi  k.     Sume  »ay  Prometheus  wat 
aubsequrall\  Lberated  by  Jupittv  ;  others,  l.y  Herruloii.     'llie  Utter  trailition  has  obtained 
credit  from  an  ancient  bass-relief,  upon  which  Hre  ittrn  an  old  man  hrtwren  branches  of 
treet,  emblematical  of  Motint  (.'aiicasim  ;   Uenules  with  the  Ix.iw  in  hiii  hand,  ha«ing  left 
behind  him  the  club  and  the  lion*»  skin,  iu  the  act  of  shooting  the  ea^h' ;  and  Prometlirut 
fastened  to  a  rock,  witli  the  devouring  t  ird  u^  on  hi^  knee.     .*Hjiiie  mviholo^itts  identify 
Prometheus  with  Phoroneut,  Apis,  luacliii«,  and  Douihlinn. 

EfiMUtknuJ]  Epimethcuf,  the  hrothrr  of  Promelheu*.  alho  a  iM'ulptor,  wa^  hy  some 
t'.attd  in  &ble  to  have  been  the  creator  of  «ill  inferior  nnd  uninu>lli;.rii(  mortals.  Me  was 
QBght  in  the  tnare  intended  to  inveigle  Prometheus,  hy  the  appi>ar;iiirr  of  Pamlora.  He 
■dnatted  her  to  hit  presence,  wat  cnptivatf'd  with,  and  niarrird  htr.  The  fatal  l»nx  wat 
opnrd,  and  tlieiice  e>cap'd  all  the  mitf-iioH  since  expcrii  need  by  mankind.  Kpimetlieut 
<Bdravoured.  bat  witlioiit  succett,  to  reehis-.*  the  b«,x  .  lie  retained  i  otiiin^  hut  lln|N>, 
*kidi,  by  only  remainint;  upon  ttt  verge,  kept  him  in  perpetual  Holii-itutle. 

HOPE.]  Hope,  according  to  tlie  j»o«'ts,  fihter  of  Sleep  and  of  Duilli,  wa8  repre«erit«Nl 
^the  Romant  as  a  nymph  with  a  serene  nspeit,  cn)N»ned  with,  and  holding,  floweri<  newly 
^<dM.  She  is  seen  an  divine  Uo\te  (/we  Cybele^  ou  h  very  ancient  meilal.  with  her 
"1^  had  on  a  column;  pomegrtnates  and  ears  of  corn  in  her  left;  and  having  Inforo 
^^'ti  bee-hive,  out  of  which  are  tprin^iu^  Keds,  flowers,  and  the  rhoia  or  (Kimegranate. 

S51.]  £SrtLAP]US,  or  ASCLI^lPll'S,  wns  the  god  of  meduine.    Cicero  enumerates 
ilwee  deities  of  tliia*  name  ;  the  first,  a  son  of  Apoliu  and  (^tpini*.  the  daughter  uf  Phle- 
n.  Afeii.  I' 
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fjBM  (see  Phlegyas)  ;  the  pecond,  a  brother  of  Mercury ;  and  the  third,  a  eon  of  ApoHa 
imd  Axnaoe,  the  daughter  of  Leudppos.  Some  writers  considering  the  ^leculapiuB  of 
the  Greeks  to  be  the  same  as  Totorthros,  or  Sesorthrus,  a  king  of  Memphis*  whom  the 
Egyptians  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  medicine,  suppose  that  the  worship  of  this  god  wis 
brought  into  Greece  by  Danaos ;  while  others,  tracing  his  origin  to  the  Cabiric  divinities, 
assert  that  Cadmus  introduced  it  from  Phoenicia.  The  iEsculapios,  however,  rooet  gene- 
rally  acknowledged,  is  the  son  of 'Apollo  and  Coronis.  From  the  death  of  his  mother  at 
his  birth  (see  story  of  Coronis,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ii.),  he  was  exposed  on  Mount  Tittbyon, 
near  Epidaurus,  and  there  nursed  by  a  goat,  and  guarded  by  a  dog,  (ill  he  was  discovered 
by  the  shepherd  Aresthanss,  wbo,  observing  that  the  infant  was  surrounded  by  an 
unoBual  radiance,  took  him  home,  and  confided  him  to  the  care  of  his  wife  Trigone.  He 
was  afterwards  claimed  by  his  grandfiather  Phlegyas,  who  entrusted  his  edocatkm  to  the 
Centaur  Chiron.  From  this  preceptor  he  obtained  a  knowledge  of  natural  history,  which 
he  afterwards  applied  with  such  success  to  the  improvement  of  the  art  of  medicine,  that 
to  hfan  is  generally  ascribed  the  glory  of  being  its  inventor,  though  many  refer  the  discover^ 
to  Apis,  the  son  of  Phoroneus.  The  most  dangerous  and  inveterate  maladies  yielded  to 
the  remedies,  the  harmonious  songs,  and  the  magical  charms  employed  by  ^sculapius  to 
effect  Uieir  cure ;  and  his  skill  is  even  said  to  have  restored  the  dead  to  life :  but  this  pre- 
tnmption  excited  the  anger  of  the  gods ;  and  Jupiter,  at  the  request  of  Pluto,  destroyed 
him  with  his  thunder.  Apollo  revenged  the  fate  of  his  son  by  exterminating  the  Cydopf 
who  had  forged  the  fatal  thunderbolt* 

.£sculapius  was  of  the  number  of  the  Argonauts.  He  married  Epione,  and  was  the 
father  of  Machaon  and  Podalirius,  who  distinguished  themselves  at  the  siege  of  Troy  by 
their  medical  skill.  He  had  also  four  daughters,  Hy^ia  or  Salus,  Egle,  Panacea,  and 
Jaso ; .and  a  son,  named  Telesphoms,  or  profiiabU.  After  his  death  iEsculapius  received 
divine  honours :  hu  principal  temple  was  at  Epidaorus ;  thence  his  worship  was  diffused 
throughout  Greece,  and  her  colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa,  where  numerous  altars  wera 
erected  to  him,  round  which  his  votaries  were  accustomed  to  suspend  tablets  describiag 
the  malady  from  which  he  had  relieved  them. 

iBscolapius  is  generally  represented  with  a  mild  countenance,  crowned  with  laurel,  to 
denote  his  descent  from  Apollo ;  his  right  arm  bare,  ^nd  in  his  left  hand  a  stick  with  a 
serpent  twisted  round  it ;  sometimes  he  appears  leaning  on  the  head  of  n  serpent,  with  a 
cock  or  a  dog  (emblems  of  vigilance)  near  him.  The  serpent  was  particularly  symbolical 
of  this  deity,  partly  on  account  of  its  supposed  medicinal  properties,  and  partly  from  a 
fabulous  tradition,  that  under  the  form  of  that  animal  be  was  hatched  from  the  egg  of  a 
crow,  a  story  probably  arising  from  the  name  of  his  mother  Coronis,  which  signifies  a 
crow.  Goats,  bulls,  lambs,  and  pigs,  were  commonly  sacrificed  on  his  altars ;  and  the 
cock,  the  raven,  the  dog,  and  the  serpent,  were  sacred  to  him.  The  worship  of  .^scula- 
pius  was  introduced  at  Rome  about  291  B.  C,  when,  a  plague  having  desolated  that  city, 
the  sibylline  books  commanded  that,  in  order  to  check  its  progress,  an  embassy  should  be 
despatched  to  fetch  this  deity  from  Epidaurus.  (See  Ovid's  Met.  b.  zv.)  He  came  ac- 
cordingly, under  the  fonn  of  a  serpent,  and  was  received  witli  every  mark  of  revereaot 
and  joy ;  his  presence  having,  it  is  said,  stopped  the  ravages  of  the  disesse.  To  caas- 
memorate  this  signal  benefit,  a  temple,  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  wss  erected  to  his  honour  ia 
a  marshy  island  of  the  Tiber,  near  Rome,  among  the  reeds  of  which  the  sacred  seipeat 
had  been  observed  to  take  up  his  abode. 

iCsculspius  formed  in  the  heavens  the  constellation  of  Ophiuchus,  or  Serpentarins,' 
anciently  bore  his  name. 

Among  the  appellations  under  which  he  was  worshipped  were  the  following : — 
Aglaopes,  Gr.  giving  beautiful  ekUdrem;  his  name  among  the  Lacedsmooiaas. 
AscLEPios,  his  general  name  amoeg  the  Greeks. 
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AuLowivs,  firoro  Auiom,  m  Metsenii. 
CoRONiDis,  from  }iis  niolher  ConnU. 

CoTTLAi't,  Gr.  the  name  under  «  hich  be  was  wonhipped  on  iba  borders  of  tbe  Enro- 
taspin  a  temple  dedicated  to  liim  \iy  Hercules,  in  conMMiuence  of  bis  being  beaJed  of  a 
lioand  in  the  tbigb. 

DiMENETu,  io  called  from  DemtmeteMy  or  Demarchus, « Im  dedicated  to  bim  a  tempb 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  Alpheua. 

CoarrMrs,  from  Guritfuia,  in  Arcadia,  wbere  bis  statue  represented  bim  as  >oan( 
and  beanilraa. 

Hagmtas,  Gr.  hia statue  in  a  temple  at  Sparta  licing  of  ofi«r. 
I.sFANs,  a  name  under  wlucb  he  was  worbliipped  in  a  temple  erected  to  him  at  M«- 
galopolia,  and  on  the  banks  of  tlu<  river  Ludun  in  Arcadia.     The  Arcadiatis  bad  a  tradition 
thai  iEaculapina  was  expused  in  bis  iufsncjr  near  ilie  fountain  Telpliiisa,  and  that  be  waa 
there  accidentally  discoi-ered  by  Autolnus,  son  of  Area*,  who  educated  bim. 

Maoirrs,  bis  name  at  Ualana^iV,  a  town  of  C^rrne,  where  goat*  were  sauiijced 
on  hu  altars. 

PuiLOLAva,  Gr./neNd  0/  the  people ;  he  bail  a  teinplc  under  ibis  name  near  the  ritec 
Asopoa  in  Laccnia. 

PacEBicENA,  Lat.  son  of  PkatbuB  ur  Apollo. 
Sall'tifkh  Pria,  LaL  keaUk-bearimg  Itoy. 
TosoiiTuai-s,  one  of  bis  names  in  Kg)-pt. 

Taicc.T.vs.  from  TrUca.  in  Macedunis,  or  from  a  town  uf  the  same  name  in  Theksaly. 
262.3  EURYMKUON.    A  charioteer  of  AKaniemuou.     He  was  son  of  Ptolemsua, 
and  grandson  of  l*ir«us. 

326. — Heroes.)    Tbe  two  Ajaci-^. 
340.J  ALASrOR.       v 
CHKOMIL'S.  # 

ll^f^MOS,  (irecmn  captains  under  the  command  of  Nej^tor. 

341.]  BIAS.  i 

PELAGON.       7 
372.]  EREUTHAUON.     An  Arcadian  rcmarkalile  fur  his  gigantic  strength,  killed 
by  Nestor  before  tbe  Trojan  war,  in  tlie  hsttlc  bt'twet-u  the  TyliBU^  and  Arcadians.    I->eu- 
thalion  inherited,  from  Lycurgus,  the  iron  mace  of  Areithous.  (Sve  II.  vii.  I(i7 — IhU.j 

3h2. — PkaUoLxJ]  Homer  applies  ibis  term  equally  tu  the  Trnjaii  as  to  the  Grecian 
troopa.  (See  II.  liii.  177.) 

3110. — Pdeaj'  aen.]  Mcnestbeus.  Peleus  was  tbe  sou  of  (Encus.  and  (grandson  of 
£rvctheua. 

4S2.J  TYDEUS.  Father  of  Diomed.  He  was  son  uf  (Kneus,  kmg  of  Calydon,  and 
of  Peribma,  daughter  of  Hipponuus,  and  sister  of  Oapsnens.  He  was  obliged  u>  fly  from 
hia  country  owing  to  the  accidental  murder  of  his  brother  Meualippus,  and  be  found  an 
aajlum  in  the  court  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Ar||^i>,  whuse  daughier  Deiphylc  he  married. 
Thia  union  engaged  bim  in  the  contest  against  Ktcocles.  (^See  Theban  war.)  Tydeua  waa 
•BKNig  tbe  six  chiefs  who  fell  before  tlie  walls  uf  Thebes ;  and  lus  death  was,  in  the  tubse- 
^oent  wrar  of  the  Epigoni,  revenged  by  bis  sun  Diumed.  (See  thin  passage*  from  line  422 
to  451,  fta  Homer's  accoimt  of  Tydeua.) 

430. — GiUk'riMg  muwiial  poioVs.]  Collecting  troops  for  the  Theban  war. 

434. — Comets-']  One  of  tlie  most  portentous  omens.  (See  .En.  x.  3bO.) 

43S. — Theban  wsr.]  This  war  was  undertaken  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Argoa  (see  Adraa- 

tiu,  11.  ii.  6bU.),  to  avenge  tbe  injustice  sutrered  by  I'ulynices  from  his  brother  Eteocles. 

TJieae  two  princea  were  sons  of  UUiipus,  king  of  Thebes,  and  of  Jocaata.     After  tbe  death 

of  their  Ather,  they  had  agrted  to  reign  by  altcnate  yeara.     Eteoclea  waa  tbe  first  that 
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occupied  the  throne ;  but,  upon  the  termination  of  the  slipulnted  period,  he  refused  to 
ratify  the  agreement,  and  thus  drove  Polynices  to  seek  the  interference  of  a  foreign  power. 
He  fled  to  the  court  of  Adrastus,  where  he  married  Argia,  the  daughter  of  that  king ;  and 
having  prevailed  upon  him  to  espouse  his  cause,  Adrastus  (twenty-seven  yfars  before  the 
siege  of  Troy)  undertook  the  war  denominated  the  Theban  war,  and  marched  against 
Thebes  with  an  army,  of  which  he  took  the  command  with  six  celebrated  chiefs :  viz. 
Tydetis  (see  Tydeus),  Amphiaraus  (see  Amphiar-.us),  Cipaneus  (see  Evadne,  2En.  ri, 
086.),  Partbenopsns,  son  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  Hippomedon,  a  son  of  Nisimacbus, 
and  Gteocles,  son  of  I  phis.  The  Thebans  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Eteocles  were,  Mela- 
nippus  and  Ismarus,  sons  of  Astacus,  Polyphontes,  Megareus,  Lasthenes-and  Hyperbius. 
They  all,  with  the  exception  of  Adrastus,  fell  before  Thebes  ;  Eteocles  al&o  being  slain  in 
single  combat  with  Polynices.  Adrastus,  ten  years  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  urged 
the  sons  of  these  valiant  chieftains  to  revenge  the  death  of  their  fathers ;  and  the  second 
Theban  war,  termed  the  war  of  the  Epigoni,  from  its  being  fought  by  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  perished  in  the  former,  was  tims  excited.  The  leaders  of  the  Epigoni  were, 
Alcina?on,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus ;  Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus ;  Proniachus,  the  son  of 
Parthenopseus ;  Sthenelus,  the  son  of  Capaneus ;  Thersander,  the  son  of  Polynices ;  Poly- 
dorus,  the  son  of  Hippomedon ;  and  ilCgialeus,  the  son  of  Adrastus.  They  took  Thebes, 
and  placed  'J'liersander  on  the  throne  :  the  victory,  which  was  purchased  with  tlie  blood 
of  .^gialeus,  cost  the  life  also  of  liir father  Adrastus,  who  died  of  grief  for  his  lo^.  Ai^ia, 
the  widow  of  Ptilynices,  was,  after  tiie  death  of  her  husband,  metamorphosed  into  a 
fountain.  (See  Thebaid  of  Sthtius.) 

43(i.]  ASOPUS.  A  river  of  Peloponnesus,  which  rises  near  the  town  Phlius,  nins 
through  Sicyon,  and  discharges  ititelf  into  the  Corinthian  gulph.  It  was  so  called  from 
Asopus,  the  son  of  Nf  ptune. 

438.]  THEBE.  1'his  city  (now  Thiva),  the  capital  of  Bccotia,  was  also  called  Cadmeaj 
from  its  founder  Cadnms ;  Echionitt,  from  Echion  ;  HerculetPt  from  its  being  the  country 
of  Hercules ;  CEdipodionia,  frcim  its  being  that  of  (Edipus ;  and  IIqftapylo8,  from  its 
seven  gates.  It  owes  its  origin  to  Cadmus,  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  who,  landing 
in  Greece  in  search  of  his  sister  Europa,  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war, 
was  conducted  by  a  heifer  to  this  spot,  where,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  built 
the  citadel,  and  afterwards  the  town,  of  Thebes.  The  poets  have  embellislied  this  event  with 
the  fabulous  account  of  a  dragon  who  sprang  from  the  ground  to  oppose  the  undertaking. 
Cadmus  having  slain  this  monster,  and  by  the  commiind  of  Minerva  buried  its  teeth  in  th« 
earth,  armed  men  were  produced,  who  immediately  attacked  each  other,  and  fought  till  mil 
had  perished  except  five.  (Ovid,  from  this  circumstance,  styles  the  Thebans  Anguigena.) 
lliese  survivors,  the  principal  of  whom  was  Echion,  assisted  in  building  the  city,  which 
was  hence  called  Echiunise.  To  Cadmus  and  his  followers,  the  barbarous  tribes  who  then 
inhabited  Greece  were  indebted  for  the  rudiments  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  for  the  arts  of 
navigation  and  of  forging  metals  ;  he  also  brought  with  him  the  religion  and  many  of  the 
divinities  of  his  native  country,  and  imparted  the  knowledge  of  letters  by  tlie  introdactioii 
of  the  Phomicinn  alphabet.  Cadmus  was  llie  father  of  four  daughters,  Agava,  Autonoe* 
Ino  or  Leucuthea,  and  Semele,  and  of  one  son,  Polydorus,  all  celebrated  either  for  their 
crimes  or  misfortunes.  The  fatality  that  thus  attended  the  family  of  Cadmus,  is  ascribed 
to  the  enmity  of  Vulcan  to  Harmunia,  or  Hermione,  the  wife  of  that  prince,  who  was  the 
daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus.  Cadmus,  being  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
retired  with  Ilarmonia  into  Illyria,  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  transformed  into 
serpents.  After  him,  Polydorus,  Pentheus,  Labdacus,  and  his  brother-in-law  Lycos, 
reigned  iucce>sively.  The  last  of  these  having  usurped  tlie  throne  from  Laius,  the  iniuit 
child  of  Labdacus,  was  in  his  turn  deposed  by  liis  nephews  Amphiou  and  Zethus,  twin 
sons  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope.    To  Amphiou  has  been  attributed  the  invention  of  piiisic : 
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he  is  even  said  to  have  raiinl,  bv  ttie  tound  of  bis  lyre,  the  waJU  «iili  irhich  lie  encnai- 
pisaedTbebes.  Some,  contrary  to  Homer,  sUte.  that  thin  Amphiun  was  hushnnd  to  Niobe, 
and  that  be  killed  hiir..<«elf  in  di*«i{iAir  on  accouiit  of  hrr  mi-lanthoiy  fate.  (S-e  Niobe,  II. 
xziT.  757.)  Laiai  was  re-ei^lahlibhi'tl  on  the  ttironr.  The  tr.iocal  itory  of  thiS  priuce,  uf 
Jocaata  and  (Edipus.  a«  welJ  »»  the  diftM*n*>iont  of  Kt«M>cl('«  and  PtiljnicfS,  tlie  M«ns  of 
(Edipus  and  Jocasta,  re»ijeiUX]^  the  rruwn  of  I  he  be- 1.  »re  giren  under  the  articles  (Kdipua 
and  Thebsn  war.  After  tbe  H*cf>nii  I  heban  war  (that  of  the  K)iii;oDi;.  Tlientindor,  the 
■on  ofPoijaicep,  was  placed  ii]>on  ihe  throne,  and  I^odamss,  the  »on  of  Kirocles,  de- 
posed. Tlwnaoder  having  h)»t  his  life  ftt  the  siege  of  1  roj,  waj«  •utreeded  by  hit  son 
Tisamenev,  and  st  Lii  death  the  throne  devoked  on  Aiisusion  ;  butthii  prince  wis  obliged 
to  retire  into  Doris,  tn  avoid  the  persecution  of  tin-  Kuriei»,  who  )iurKue«l  with  implacable 
enmity  the  onfortonate  deM.'endantt  df  OMipus  and  Jncn^ta  ;  and  the  Hiebani,  bring  thna 
weary  of  tbe  troubles  they  liad  ttufierfd  fr<  m  the  nii»foriuDe!i  of  their  nuverei^ns,  abolished 
tlie  monarchicaj  goTerniutut,  and  establi»lifd  an  indt-pi  uilenl  ri'puhlir.  They  do  not, 
ho werer,  appear  tu  have  )KjiiM-«»ed  niuch  ini1t<enrc  :ini  ii;:  other  Ntate«  of  (ir**ece  ;  and, 
doHng  the  inTaMon  of  the  PciMnDft,  l'.\r\  d.Ki^rncefully  «le«erted  the  comn.on  interest  to 
forra  an  alliance  with-\erxe3.  'Ihi'v  I'lhtinguiAheil  th**ni»eheii  m  tbe  l'ehi|MnineMan  war 
against  the  Athenians,  whom  tliey  defoaffd  at  l/clii.ni,  a  town  of  Uarotia,  424  f). C. ;  but 
in  the  lubseqnent  diMenxions  bi'tAeen  AihfnA  and  S|Kirta,  hiaving  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  fbnner,  fhey  shared  the  fat£*  of  ih«-ir  :.lliei.  who,  at  tht>  hit  tie  uf  Curoni'a,  3!)  I  B.  C, 
were  forced  to  yirld  tbe  victory  t  >  tin*  Spirtan  k'lig  A'^r'hitau*.  Sii^in  after  thi«  rvfnt 
tlieir  power  wa?»  still  farther  weakenctl  hy  their  heini;  roiii]ielled,  at  ilie  peace  t»f  Antal- 
cidas,  3K7  B.  C,  to  liberate  Plat  oa  an H  the  other  cities  of  Uuoiia  whitb  hml  hitherto 
been  suliject  to  theiu.  l'Tial)le,  ttii-refon*.  to  resist  the  iuilutnrt*  of  the  S{>artani»,  they 
became  de|iendant  on  that  (>eojiIe,  iiiitii  th«*  iihilitieti  and  Mici.-t>»  uf  their  ^e:ll•r]i!••  Pelo- 
pidai  and  E/>aniinorida9  enablr-il  theiii  tn  rrc'>v«r  tYii'ir  fr>*ed(im,  and,  hy  tbf  Tii  tdriea  of 
LeucCra,  S7J  B.  C,  and  Manine«,  'it>3  H.  ('.,  tu  carry  ihnr  aini.i  to  ihi-  unten  of  Lace- 
daemon.  But  tlie  rI<  ry  of  l'Iii-l>e»  (Xjired  ni'h  F.)>»niiii(>n«tas.  At  th^>  hsttle  uf  t  bn-nmea, 
SS8  B.  C,  it  submitri-J  to  Piiiliyi  of  Muri  don  ;  hut  hating  r«  vultcii  at  the  iKaih  of  that 
prince,  it  was  ajTtin  hesltg'd  by  l.i.«  s  n  Al-x.intler.  who  limmI  it  to  the  L'roiuid,  sparing 
only  the  bouse  of  the  puet  Pindar,  it  was  afiuviard.s  ri-!itiilt  ly  ('.i<*anfler,  hut  it  never 
re^^ned  its  former  importance  :  ard  notliin^  r  m^rkiiLIe  \>  reiurdcd  in  it>*  hibtory  till  it 
submitted,  with  the  rest  of  Grerce ,  tu  the  arms  fjf  Syll».  The  inhabitantn  f.f  Theties  were 
anciently  divided  into  three  clabses,  iitiyen«,  nati:ralij«rd  foreigners,  and  slaie«.  'I'hey 
were  regarded  by  the  rest  of  Greece  a^  a  stupid  rucv  of  pfoph*,  though  their  city  was  the 
birth-place  cf  Pindar,  Pclopidas,  anil  Kpaniiuon<hi8.  The  hatred  h;ii)il  of  Thebi's,  so 
famous  in  hittitry,  and  which  wai  cnnMilrretl  iiiiinrible  iiM*il  it  wa!>  cut  to  ]iieces  at  the 
battle  of  Ch»rtmea.  was  iom{ioscd  of  three  hundred  yuung  warriiT:*.  educated  tocether, 
and  maintained  at  the  public  exjieuM' ;  to  the  valour  of  tl-is  cnhort  the  'I'liehans  were 
principally  indebted  for  tlie  victories  they  obtainiil  over  Ihe  Spartans. 

440.— TAf  tyrani.]  Kteochs. 

447.]  M.lr^ON.  )The-e  two  'lheban«,   stons  of  ll.inion  and    Autupbonu*,  wire 

LY'f'OPIKJN.  ^  mentioned  inriilentally  bv  A^:im<Miin  n  in  hiN  pafie>:yri(' on 
the  valour  of  Tydeus.  'lliey  headed  the  fifty  warriorH  who  hnd  been  deputed  by 
Eteoclea  to  lie  in  ambush  for  that  hero,  as  he  wan  retuniin;:;  to  ArgOM  from  the unsucf-e«afnl 
embassy,  u^Kin  which  he  had  he<'n  de-pntchrd  to  ThelM  s  by  Adrafttu«,  kin;;  of  Argos,  for 
the  purpose  of  conciiiatiu);  KteucleH  and  Pol\ni(TN.  lydeu^  slew  them  nil,  with  the 
exception  of  Ms^un,  whom  he  sp;irrd  to  convey  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  hi»  comrades  to 
TlM>bes. 

419. — fhte,]  M»on. 

4i2. — Gmiiy/aihtrs,]  The  six  Arrive  chiefs  (see  Theban  war)  who  fill  in  the  first 
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Theban  war.    They  are  denominated  guilty,  in  consequence  of  having  undertaken  the 

Theban  war,  contrary  to  the  auguries  of  the  gods. 

•    463.— TAe  soii«.]  The  Epigoni.    (See  Theban  war.) 

406. — Variout  noitons.]  In  allusion  to  the  various  nations  of  which  the  Trojan  forces 
were  composed  ;  some  bring  of  Pelasgic,  and  some  of  Tbracian  origin,  and  distinguiibed 
firom  each  other  by  various  dialects. 

600.]  FLIGHT.  An  allegorical  divinity :  one  of  tlie  attendants  of  Mars :  she  was 
placed  on  the  shield  of  Agamemnon,  next  to  the  appalling  Gorgon. 

600.]  TERROR.  A  divinity,  according  to  some,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus. 
Termor  and  Flight  had  the  office  of  affixing  the  horses  to  the  chariot  of  Mars.  Terror  is 
engniTen  on  the  shield  of  Agamemnon.  She  is  generally  represented  covered  with  the 
skin  of  a  lion,  with  a  furious  aspect,  sounding  a  trumpet,  and  holding  a  shield  on 
which  is  the  head  of  Medusa.  Terror  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  as  the  son  of  Mars,* 
and  represented  with  a  lion's  head,  under  the  name  of  Pbubos  -,  and  by  the  Romans  under 
that  of  Pavor.     (See  Fear.)  . 

■  601.]  DISCORD.  Discordia.  The  Eris  of  the  Greeks.  She  was  a  malevolent 
deity,  to  whom  ancient  roytliologists  ascribed  not  only  wars  and  all  public  calamities,  but 
domestic  broils  and  miseries.  Jupiter,  incensed  by  her  attempts  to  interrupt  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  gods,  banished  her  from  heaven.  It  was  Discord  who,  from  pique  at  not 
being  invited  to  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  aod  Thetis  (see  Juno),  disturbed  the  harmony  of 
the  entertainment  by  tlut)wing  in  among  the  guests  the  fatal  apple.  She  is  varioualj 
represented ;  hot  generally  ^%ilh  a  pale,  ghastly  aspect,  eyes  sparkling  with  fire,  torn 
garments,  her  hair  wreathed  with  serpents,  and  a  dagger  concealed  in  her  bosom. 

602. — Dire  sistiT  qf  the  slaughtering  ;pofrV.]  Discord  is  here  represented  *  the 
'*  sister  of  the  slaughtering  power,''  Mars. 

616.]  This  passage  is  imitated  ^n.  ii.  406. 

622.]  ANTILOCHUS.  The  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Nestor  and  Eurydice.  He  was  the 
first  of  the  Greeks  that  killed  a  Trojan  :  the  victim  was  Echepolus.  (Sec  Echepolus,  liue 
624.)     Antilochus  (Od.  iv.  266.)  was  slain  by  Memnon. 

624.]  ECHEPOLUS.  A  Trojan,  son  of  Tbasius  or  Thalysius.  He  was  here  killed  b^ 
Antilochus. 

630. — Leader  of  the  Abaniian  throng,"]  Elphenor.    (See  Elphenor.) 

633.]  AGENOR.     One  of  the  sons  of  Antenor. 

642.]  SIMOISIUS.  This  prince,  who  derived  his  name  from  having  been  born  on  the 
banks  of  the  Simois,  was  the  son  of  Antheiuion  and  a  nymph  of  Ida,  and  was  here  killed 
by  Ajax. 

645.]  SIMOIS.  An  inconsiderable  river  of  Troas,  which  has  its  source  in  Alount  Ida, 
and  which,  after  uniting  itself  with  the  Scamander,  runs  into  tlie  Archipelago  below  Troj. 
It  was  on  its  banks  that  ^nens  was  bom. 

502.]  ANTIPHUS.     A  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Agamemnon  (II.  xi.  148.) 

504.  LEUCUS.     A  Greek,  here  kUled  by  Autiphus. 

674.  DEMOCOON.    An  illegitimate  son  of  Priam,  here  kUled  by  Ulysses. 

697.]  DIG  RES.    (See.  Diores,  II.  ii.  757.) 

699.]  PIRUS,  or  PYROUS.    (See  II.  ii.  1022.) 

000.]  ^NUS.    A  city  of  Thrace  (now  Eiio),  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Ilebrua. 

015.— Tfc'  Midian  warrior,']  Thoas. 

625.— 7%e  leader  ofth*  Epeian  race.]  Diores. 
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J.]  TVDIDES.    Diomed.  (See  Diometl.) 

9 J]  This  puMgc  is  imiute<1  »-Kn.  z.  37G. 

IS. — Sou  af  DmreM.]  Thegeua  and  Idru^.  (Sor  I'hrgpun,  11.  t.  X2.  Itiru*.  t. 'i7.) 
Dues  w»ft  A  Phrygian,  a  priett  of  Vulcan,  who  nut  vni;ngrd  in  the  Trojan  war.  ami  who 
is  said  to  hsre  writtm  its  hiatorj  in  Greek.  I'he  original  hiiitfiry  waji  citaiit  in  tlir  af;e 
of  JEXiMn:  the  aothor  of  the  Lttin  translation  now  rzii»ung  is  not  known. 

22.]  PHEGEUS.*  A  ton  of  Dann,  killed  hy  Diomeil  (11.  t.  20.) 

27.J  IDi£US.     A  son  of  Danr«.  who  wan  tared  from  deilb  hj  the  aid  of  Vulcan. 

57.]  PH.CSTUS.     A  Trojan,  ion  of  Borus,  kiiUd  hj  Idomeneui  (II.  v.  61.) 

&9.]  DORUS.     A  king  of  the  Mtroniann,  whoi«  principal  city  was  Tanic. 

GO.]  TARNE.    The  capital  uf  Lydia,  afterwards  Sardis  (not<  Sart ). 

65.]  SCAMANDRIUS.     A  Trojan,  »(m  of  Strophios  :  he  was  killed  hy  MenrUus. 

67.]  DIANA.  The  goddess  of  hunter«.  of  6«herii,  and  uf  all  tliat  used  nets  in  ths 
pro«e««itioo  of  thfir  trade.  She  was  aJMi  the  patroncs  of  chAntity.  Her  birth  is  Tsriously 
aschlied  to  Jnptter  and  Proserpine  ;  to  Jupiter  and  Laioiih ;  and  to  I' pis  and  the  N<*reid 
Glance  -,  hut  it  is  to  the  daughter  of  Jupit<r  and  Latona,  the  »ii»trr  of  AfioHo.  that  the 
actions  of  the  others  are  attributed.  She  was  wurahipiped  un  earth  under  the  name  of 
Diana ;  in  beavcn,  under  that  f)f  Luna,  or  tire  moon  ;  and  in  thr  inf<-rual  regions,  under 
that  of  Hecate.  Her  %isits  as  Luna  (or  the  moon)  to  tlie  shepherd  Kndyminn,  ou  Mount 
Latmus,  in  Caria,  are  explainfd  by  ni\  tliologi^ts,  as  implying  lii^  pa^sion  fur  astronomy ; 
on  tlie  same  principle  her  attachment  to  Orion,  who  Hiu  nu  k'>s  distinguished  by  his 
love  of  the  chase  than  of  ajitrunom y •  i»sy  be  accininted  fur.     (Sec  Orion.) 

£adynnsii.']  Endymion  was  the  son  of  if'^thlius  (sou  uf  Jupiti-r  and  Pnrtogfnia)  and  of 
Calyce,  dan^iter  of  idolus  and  Knaretta.  He  is  described  hy  ituiiif  as  aCarian  Mifpherd, 
m&d, by  others,  as  a  Virxu:  I'f  Elis.  Under  tho  Tint  of  tlM-iw  ihariuiers,  he  is  repre^entrtl  as 
having  heen  admitted  into  the  court  of  Olympus,  and  ■.«  having  lMi>n  (hxinicil  by  .lupiier 
to  a  perpetual  sleep  for  having  there  innulted  the  Quet-n  of  llt-nirn.  He  htiwrver  uh- 
tained  from  the  god  an  eiempliun  from  infirTtiity  and  death  ;  and  it  was  during  this  htate 
tiiat  Ltinais  said  to  have  nightly  watched  Wm  BliinilK>r(t  in  a  grotto  <if  .Mount  Ijitmun,  near 
Miletus;  this&hle  being prohahly  derived  from  the  ceremonies  obM-ived  at  the  Kgyptiaa 
feast  lummemia,  in  which,  ai  emblematical  of  the  on,<;iualiy  ]K.ariful  Matr  of  mankmd,  Isif, 
with  a  crescent  on  her  head,  is  placed  in  a  secluded  grotto,  witli  the  iufant  llurus  ^leepipg 
at  her  siJe. 

As  king  ofElis,  Endymion  is  said  to  have  heen  driven  from  his  kingdom,  to  ha vo 
retired  to  Mount  Latmut,  and  there  I'lirncc  the  Mory  of  his  «-nioying  the  company  of 
Lona)  to  have  devoted  himself  to  tlic  study  of  the  celestial  bodiei*.  He  was  husband  of 
AsccTodia,  Chrumis,and  Hyiieripne*,  and  father  of  Ta-on.  Kpeus,  .iltolus,  and  Kurydice. 
He  wassumaoied  Latmns. 

Diana  is  also  described  as  having  admitted  the  addresses  of  Pan,  under  die  form  of  a 
IK  liite  nm.     (See  Georgic  iii.  GOO.) 

Aei^tm.']  The  fable  of  Diana  and  Actiron  i»  variously  related  :  according  to  some  ac 
cooats,  Actaeun  (the  son  of  Aristeus  and  .\ulonoe,  daughter  of  radniu*  .who,  with  her  sisters, 
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waa  deified  after  death)  while  hunting  in  the  rallej  of  Gargaphia,  in  Bceotia,  having 
accidentally  discovered  the  goddess  bathing  with  her  njmphs,  was  by  her  metamorpboeed 
into  a  stag,  and  in  that  shape  pursued  and  devoured  by  his  own  dogs.  Euripides  asserts, 
that  this  punishment  was  inflicted  on  Activon  for  his  vanity  in  presuming  to  rival  Diana 
in  her  skill  in  bunting ;  and  Diodorus,  that  it  was  the  consequence  of  his  impiety  in 
neglecting  her  worship.* 

CaUUto,']  Diana  was  attended  by  sixty  of  the  Oceanides  and  twenty  other  nymphs,  de- 
nominated  Asiae :  among  the  most  favourite  and  beautiful  of  her  attendants  was  Callisto, 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  Icing  of  Arcadia,  and  mother  of  Areas,  whom  Jupiter  courted  under  the 
form  of  the  goddess,  and  who  having  been  changed  into  a  bear  by  Juno,  was,  with  her  son, 
subsequently  placed  in  heaven  among  the  constellations,  under  the  names  of  Ursa  Major 
and  Minor.  (See  story  of  Callisto,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ii.)  Diana  was  particularly  worshipped 
in  Greece ;  in  the  Taurica  Chersonesus  (where  the  inhabitants  inhumanly  ofTered  on  her 
altars  all  the  strangers  that  were  shipwrecked  on  their  coasts)  ;  at  Ephesus  (see  Ephesia, 
among  her  names)  ;  and  at  Aricia,  in  Italy  (see  Aricia,  among  her  names). 

She  is  variously  represented :  as  a  huntress,  with  a  quiver  at  her  back,  a  dog  at  her  side, 
her  legs  and  feet  bare,  or  covered  with  buskins,  and  a  bended  bow,  from  which  she  u  dis- 
cbargingan  arrow ;  in  a  car  drawn  by  dogs,  white  stags,  two  cows,  or  two  horses,  of  different 
colours,  with  a  lion  at  one  side  and  a  panther  at  the  other ;  mounted  on  n  stag  running 
with  a  dog,  surrounded  with  her  nymphs,  who,  like  herself,  are  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows ;  witli  a  crescent  on  her  head  and  a  torch  in  each  hand ;  with  three  heads,  that  of 
a  horse,  a  dog,  and  a  boar,  as  illustrative  of  her  power  and  functions  under  her  three  aimi- 
litodes  of  the  Moon,  Proserpine,  and  Hecate  (see  Trifurmis,  among  her  names) ;  ^vered 
with  a  sort  of  cuirass,  holding  a  bended  bow,  and  accompanied  by  a  d(^ ;  coming  out  of  a 
bath ;  or  reclining  after  the  fatigues  of  the  chase.  The  only  statue  with  which,  according 
Jto  iElian,  she  is  represented  with  a  crown,  is  at  Athens.  The  poppy  and  the  dittany, 
funong  flowers,  and  the  month  November,  were  ^acred  to  her.  She,  as  well  as  her 
Ji>rother  Apollo,  had  oracles,  of  which  the  most  known  were  in  Egypt,  in  Ciiicia,  and  at 
Ephesus.  At  the  time  the  gods  fled  into  E^pt  (see  Jove  and  Typlion)  Diana  assumed 
the  form  of  a  cat. 

"  Apuleius  calls  her  Triple-faced  Proiftrpine,  and  Virgil  (^JEu.  vi.  IC.)  Trivia,  under 
which  character  she  was  placed  where  three  ways  met,  because,  representing  the  moou, 
which  has  three  phases  (first  quarter,  full,  and  last  quarter),  she  seems  to  assume  three 
forms  during  one  course.  Servius  says  (in  his  commentary  on  Virgil)  that  she  has  three 
Cues,  because  she  presides  over  birth,  over  health,  and  over  death ;  she  pre-dded  over 
birth  under  the  name  of  Lucina,  over  health  under  Uiat  of  Diana,  and  over  death  under 
that  of  Hecate.  She  is  frequently  represented  with  the  symbols  of  Isis ;  sometimes  with 
Isis  and  Serapis,  or  their  priests,  standing  at  her  side ;  and  sometimes  the  figure  of  Diana 
appears  united  with  tliat  of  Isis ;  the  beneficent  attributes  of  Diana  being  ascribed  by 
the  Egyptians  to  Isis."     Calmet* 

Of  the  various  appellations  of  Diana,  the  follt)wtng  are  the  chief: — 
AcRAiA,  from  a  mountain  of  that  name,  near  Argos. 

JErea,  from  a  mountain  of  tliat  name  in  Argolis,  where  she  was  held  in  particular 
Teneration. 


*  The  following  are  enumerated  among  the  dogs  of  Actaeon :  vis.  JEMo,  Agre,  Agriodot, 
Alee,  Asbolus,  Canache,  Doorga,  Dromas,  Harpalus,  Harpyea,  Hylactor,  Hyleus,  Ichno- 
bates,  Labros,  Lachne,  Lacon,  Ladom,  Lelaps,  Leudte,  Lycisca,  Melampus,  Melanchetna, 
Melaneus,  Molossus,  Nape,  Nebrophonost  Oresitrophus,  Oribasus,  Pachytos,  Pteiclaa, 
Stricto,  Thous. 
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.Etoui  ;  to  csllctl  at  Naupactuni,  in  .-EMM,  where  her  itaiue  rapreieiilml  \t^t  m  the 
act  of  drawing  ibe  bow. 

AoR«.%,  Gr.  the  kunirrxM ;  or  from  Agra,  in  Borotia. 

AcnESTit,  rwrml ;  one  uf  her  namr*  at  the  huntma  queen,  among  the  Greeka  and 
Romans. 

AoKOTERA,  Gr.  kwntren:  her  name  at  .\then«  and  .Kfira,  in  Achaia. 

ALPHaiA,  her  name  at  Klis.  from  AtphenM,  n  rivrr-god  of  that  rountrj,  »bo  wa*  ena- 
moarad  of  fier,  and  was  unahir  tn  di«tingui«h  b4>r  from  her  attentUnt  njmpfasp  from  b«r 
having  corcrcd  their  facet ,  «•  we. I  «•  lier  own,  with  mud. 

Amjikt^etbia,  Amapvsi  \,  or  Am  xkv^ia,  (ir.  refplendemt ;  or  from  her  fettWaU  at 
Awkinfulkmt,  a  villige  in  Kulxia. 

AsiPHieYROA,  Gr.  ffiri  with  Jit  e. 

An  All  IS,  one  of  the  nanu's  under  which  the  wafe  worshi{ipe<l  by  the  Lydinng,  (be 
Armenjana,  and  the  Persians. 

AoBs^,  a  name  asM^ed  to  her  by  Ilff-yrbin*,  frrm  a  mountain  in  Arpolin. 

Apaxchowkw  %,  Gr.  gtruitf^lftl.  She  'vas  wor»hipp«*d  under  this  name  at  Ctindjlia,  in 
Arcwdia,  and  was  m>  called  from  the  follow  int;  rirrumptanre.  S<ime  children  playmg 
aitmnd  tlie  temple  of  the  goddc^*,  foufld  a  rop**,  which  tbey  nttached  to  the  throat  of  her 
aiatae,  and  then  dragged  it  about.  The  inhabitants  of  thn  {ilnre  immediately  uluned  the 
children  to  death  ;  but  their  f-niflty  was  puni«be«l  by  the  infliction  of  a  nialady.  wbich 
caoafd  such  fatal  deiM»lation,  that  thry  bad  recfMir«e  to  the  Pylhia.  The  prieMcn.  a*  ibe 
beat  means  of  conciliAling  the  divinity,  ri* conimfmlf-il  the  annual  celebration  of  ftmtral 
rites  to  the  memory  of  tlie  »Iaugbtcred  infants.  I'auNanias  aflirma  that,  eren  in  his  time, 
this  practice  was  in  csage. 

ApHiT.A,  Gr.  detirfnr.    (See  Britomartis,  U-Iuw. » 

Aairriv.i,  her  name  m  the  Ariciun  grove.    (S«>«  Aricia,  JEn,  vii.  lOOO 

AaiJfTOm-LA,  Gr.  mf  excellent  cnumtrl;  a  name  ai»ni|cn(*d  to  her  by  Themistocles. 

Artimi«,  her  general  sppellation  among  the  (fre«>ks,  nnd  in  many  places  of  Asia 
Minor.  She  lisd  temples  undfr  tbst  namo  at  Artemininm^  a  promontory  uf  Kubtsa.  and 
on  the  lake  ArUmitimm^  near  the  Aririan  grove.  L'nHer  tliiv  appellation  she  was  distin- 
guished by  a  crcacent,  which  was  snpi>osed  tn  be  one  of  tbu  Arkite  eniMems ;  aitd  mullets 
wera  offered  to  her. 

A«TaAnA,  ber  name  at  Pynbicus,  a  town  of  Laconin. 

AsTTma^.t,  her  name  at  A^yria^  in  Moe«ia,  wher«  w«i»  a  woo«l  sacreil  to  iter. 

Avt.vTi^Ay  from  her  temple  on  Mount  Aremtine. 

B.tAL-Ti«,  one  of  ber  Pbccnician  nan)f*s. 

BcLTUA.the  Luna  of  the  Arabians. 

Benois.  the  name  under  which  the  Thrscisns  and  Arabians  wor^hippe.l  the  moon. 
(See  Lona,  belost-.) 

Bl!<het.  one  of  her  Egyptian  epithets,  corresponding  with  Agresti*.  (See  Agrestis, 
Abore.) 

Bravronia,  from  her  frsliritl  st  /?r«uron,  sn  Aih«'riin  borough. 

BniTriwARTts.  from  the  nymph  liritomnrth,  the  dau.htorof  .hipiter  and  Tarmis. 
wyio  90  endeared  herself  lo  tbr  piKblf*»  by  lur  lovo  for  the  « base,  that  when,  to  sroid  Uie 
pursait  of  Minos,  she  plunged  into  the  «.•»,  and  O-ll  into  somo  fishermen's  nets,  Diana 
instantly  transformed  her  into  a  divinity.  I^ritomartis  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goddess 
under  the  name  of  Diana  Dktynnn  (in  CJreek  ntt),  S>  me  deny  tbi'  propriety  of  the 
•ppliratioo  of  either  of  tl»ese  ej  iibcts  to  Diaua.  The  nymph  Hriiomurlis  was  s1m>  called 
Aphsea. 

BuDASTis.  her  name  in  the  city  of  Bubattk,  in  Egypt,  where  cats  (in  conre'iuenca 

CL  Man.  ^ 
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of  Diana's  having  aMumed  the  form  of  that  animal  when  Ui«  gods  flsd  ixUo  £gjrpt)  weie 
held  in  great  veneration. 

Calaubba,  from  being  worshipped  in  the  island  of  thai  name  in  the  bay  of  Axgos. 

Cali,ista,  Gr.  mtut  beautiful;  the  name  under  which  a  temple  was  dedicated  to 
her  at  Tricea,  in  Thessaly. 

Camma,  her  name  in  Britain. 

Caryatis,  as  worshipped  at  Cwcffum,  in  Laconia. 

Ceoriatis,  Gf.  from  the  custom  of  hanging  hrr  images  on  cedwrg.  She  was  wor- 
shipped under  this  title  by  the  Orcbomenians. 

CuEsiAoi,  as  worshipped  on  Mount  ChuioM,  in  the  island  of  Samos,  and  at  Ckena, 
in  Ionia. 

CuiA,  her  name  at  Chht* 

Ghitonia,  from  her  festival  at  Ckitone,  an  Attic  borough. 

CiNoiADB ;  under  this  epithet  Pausanias  affirms  that,  however  exposed  to  snow  or 
rain,  she  was  not  sensible  to  their  effects. 

Clathra  ;  this  name  occurs  on  an  ancient  Etruscan  monument,  on  which  are  repre- 
sented the  symbols  of  several  divinities.  She  was  worshipped  under  this  epithet  at 
Rome,  in  a  temple  jointly  dedicated  to  her  and  Apollo,  on  Mount  Quirinalis.  Some 
suppose  Diana  Clathra  to  be  the  same  with  Isis  ',  and  others,  to  be  the  goddess  of  grates 
and  locks. 

Cnacalxsia,  from  her  anniversary  celebrated  by  the  Csphyats,  on  Mount  Cnacalu, 
in  Arcadia. 

CoccocA. 

C<ELssTi8,  Lat.  from  her  being  worshipped  as  the  moon  at  Carthage. 

CoL<£NEA|  her  name  at  Sardis,  in  a  temple  which  Alexander  had  set  apart  as  a 
sanctuary  for  fbgitives.  At  the  feasts  there  celebrated  in  her  honour  monkeys  were 
made  to  daatce. 

CoLosMis,  her  name  at  Myrrhinuntiuro,  in  Attica,  from  Coltenut,  an  ancient  king  of 
that  country. 

CoNDTLEATEs,  her  name  at  Condylui,  in  Arcadia.    (See  Apanchomena,  above.) 

CoROACB,  a  name  given  her  at  Pisa,  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was  derived  from  a 
dance  so  called,  which  was  in  usage  among  the  inhabitant  of  Mount  Sipylus,  in  Lydia. 

CoRYPHAiA,  as  worshipped  on  a  mountain  of  tiiat  name  near  Epidaurus. 

CoBTTHALiA,  )  Gr.  promoHug  the  growth  qf  children ;  a  name  under  which  she  was 

CuROTHALiA,  5  worshipped  in  a  temple  at  Sparta,  where  her  votaries  presented 
themselves  on  certain  given  days,  with  male  infimts  in  their  arms,  and  danced,  wliile 
sucking  pigs  were  immolated  to  the  goddess  for  the  health  of  the  children. 

Ctmaoia,  Gr.  tlie  huntrese. 

Cyntbia,  from  her  birth-place,  the  mountain  Cynthue,  in  Delos. 

Deione  ;  she  was,  under  this  name,  confounded  with  Ceres. 

Delia,  from  being  bom  in  Delos. 

Delpuinia,  her  name  at  Athens,  by  which  fthe  was  associated  in  the  worship  of 
Apollo  DelphhnuM. 

Derriatis,  Gr.  clothed  in  afciiis. 

Devi  AN  A,  Lat.  ttrayiug;  devioHug;  because  hunters  are  apt  to  lose  their  way. 

DicTTNif  a,  Gr.  her  name  among  the  Cretans,  either  from  uting  nete,  or  from  being 
worshipped  on  Mount  Dicle,    (See  Britomartis,  above.) 

DiDYMA,  Gr.  twin ;   a  name  assigned  to  her  by  Pindar,  as  the  /trm-sister  of  ApoUo» 

Dio PETES,  Gr.  a  name  common  to  all  divinities,  as  having  descended  from  heaven. 

\)\  nruAB,  from  a  temple  dedicated  to  her  on  Mount  DyrphU,  in  £ub<ea. 
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£L%Plll.tA,  ' 

Epiiuia,  m  wonbipped  at  Epknms*  tier  temple  io  Uat  city  «i<>,  from  lU  utt>  autl 
Bsgiuficence,  nnkcd  among  the  aeren  wooden  of  tlie  wocid  ;  and  her  tCatue  ilta*rein  wa« 
originailyp  according  to  Pliny,  of  ebony,  and  to  \  ilniTtus,  of  redar.  llie  statue*  uf  tin* 
Eplieaun  Diana  were  sult4e(}ueQt!y  considcmbly  multiplied  ;  but  the  two  of  mo^t  cele* 
britj  are  tbote  described  by  MoatfiiucQii.  Her  temple  was  tM  yfw  ia  biiildiag.  and 
waa  adoiBcd  with  127  culumos,  GO  feet  in  heif^lit ;  itn  desimriiou  by  Eroitr«tii«,  on  the 
■q;lit  of  Alexander's  birth,  is  well  known. 

£piosiji,  Gr.  preteui. 

ErBiors,  Gr.  bmmimg  eytt  or  Uoki, 

EccLaA,  Gr.  Jmmtms  ;  her  name  at  Thebe»,  in  Utrotia.  U y  some  this  is  considered 
to  be  Diana,  a  danghtar  of  Hercules  and  Myrto.  ihe  ustrr  uf  I'atroclni. 

Fascblis,  Lai.  from  /mteii  (a  stick),  ber  statue  having  been  removed  by  Iphifraia 
firooi  Taarica  to  Ancia,  in  a  bundle  of  $iieka,    (See  Lygodesma,  below.) 

GBPiojrB,  her  naae  asMMig  the  Scandinanans. 

flccAEaoB,  Gr.Jmr  ataafiay;  u  being  the  sister  of  the  sun. 

HscATABOLB,  Gr.  ^mrHmff  f§r ;  a  name  assigned  to  Uiaaa  and  Apollo,  as  4mHi%i 
npof  Ugfat. 

Hbcatb  ;  ske  was  adored  under  tliis  name  st  Kpbesus,  at  Ueloa,  at  Braoron.  ia 
Attica,  at  Magnesia,  at  Mjcen*.  at  Segesta,  and  on  Mount  M«nalus,  in  Arcadia. 

HaoBMACHE,  Gr.  iMdmgr  the  baitle ;  one  of  her  names  at  SfMurta. 

Hegemotcp,  Gr.  etmdmctrttn ;  onr  of  her  na  i>(>s  in  Arcadia,  under  which  she  was 
represented  carrying  Uxdiea. 

HaxBEKsiA,  Gr.  the fr«fi<ieiis ;  a  name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Loses, 
becaaae  the  Pkoetidcs  wen  cored  in  that  town  of  their  madness  by  Melampns. 

Heveiffa,  ber  name  among  the  PheneatsB,  the  people  of  Fheneum.  in  Arcadia. 

HiEBEA,  ber  name  at  Oresthcsiuro,  in  Arcadia. 

Htmnia,  one  of  her  names  in  Arcadia. 

I  AX  A,  ber  original  name  ;  synonymous  with  moon. 

IcAaiA,  her  naae  in  lemriMm^  an  island  in  the  Persian  gulf. 

Iltthia,  Gr.  ber  name  as  presiding  orer  the  birth  of  children. 

iFBioaaiAy  her  naste  at  Hennione,  a  town  of  ArgoUs. 

IsoBAf  one  of  her  naaMS  at  Sparta. 

IssoBiA,  her  same  at  Tenthrania,  in  Myaia. 

LspHBiA,  Gr.  either  from  a  word  signifying  spoils,  or  from  Lapkriua,  a  Phocensian, 
^CRctad  a  atatne  (which  was  sabaequently  transported  tu  Patra*,  in  Acliais)  Ui  the 
toddeis  at  Calydon,  in  iEtolis.  This  statue  was  of  gold  and  ivory,  and  represented 
I^iiaa  IB  the  garb  of  a  huatieaa. 

Latoia,  from  her  mothev  Lflfaaa. 

Letcippe,  Gr.  from  two  words  signifying  wkite  and  hone;  a  name  aaogDed  to 
IH«a  by  Pindnr,  aa  mdicative  of  her  car  being  drawn  by  ic^e  kmrtea. 

LsrcopiiaYA,  Gr.  with  wkUe  bromi :  or  from  Lemcapkrffi,  a  city  of  MagneM*.  <"» 
^Maander*  in  which  Diana  had  a  temple,  where  she  was  represented  with  many 
WoiCs,  and  crowned  with  victory. 

LiiiKATis,  )  Gr.  either  from  being  worshipped  at  Limme,  a  school  of  eiercise  at 

LmMEA,     '  TrouMae ;  or,  because  ahe  waa  invoked  by  fishemen,  as  piesidiBg  over 


Lvaif  A,  Lat.  fran  her  pnaidmg  over  the  birth  of  tnluito,  to  whoaa  she  givea  (tex) 
iigbt    Under  thb  character  she  is  repceaented  as  a  aMtroa,«aiandmg  with  a  vase  ia  one 
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hand,  and  a  spear  in  the  other  ,*  or,  iitting,  with  a  child  in  swaddling-clothes  in  her  left 
hand,  and  a  flower  in  her  right,  and  crowned  with  the  herb  dittany. 

LucopHORA,  Gr.  the  same  as  the  Juno  Lucina  of  the  Romans.  Under  this  epithet 
she  is  represented  either  with  a  torch  in  one  hand,  a  bow  in  the  other,  and  a  qoirer  at 
her  back  ;  or,  covered  with  a  large  bespangled  veil,  a  crescent  on  her  head,  and  a  torch 
in  her  up-rafsed  hand. 

LtJNA.Lat.  the  moon.  This  deity  was  sometimes  masculine;  i.e.  Dens  Lanus; 
and  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Bendis  of  the  Thracians  and  Arabians,  and 
the  Selene  of  the  Arkites. 

Lycea,  Gr.  her  name  at  Trcezene,  eitlier  because  the  country  had  been  cleared  of 
wolvft  by  her  favourite  Hippoly  tus,  to  whom  Troezene  was  sacred,  or  because  Hippolytus 
was  descended  from  the  Amazons,  among  whom  she  had  the  appellation  of  Lycea, 

Lycoatii},  one  of  her  names  in  Arcadia ;  Lyeoania  being  one  of  the  ancient  names 
of  Arcadia. 

Lye,  Gt.  her  name  among  the  Sicilians,  whom  she  had  loosed  from  some  malady. 

Lygodesma,  Gr.  bound  with  otUrs;  her  name  at  SparU.  Her  statue,  wlien 
removed  from  Taurica  by  Orestes,  was  6oimd  up  in  a  bundle  of  oners. 

MiLTHA,  her  name  among  the  Phoenicians,  the  Arabians,  and  the  Cappadocians. 

Montana,  Lat.  from  the  worship  paid  her  on  mountains;  or  from  traversing  moMR- 
tains  while  engaged  in  the  chase. 

MuNYCHiA,  her  name  in  the  Athenian  suburb  Munychia,  where  a  celebrated  temple 
and  festivals  were  instituted  to  her  honour,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  by  Tlie- 
mistocles,  at  Salamis. 

Mysia,  one  of  her  names  in  Laconia. 

Nanea,  her  name  at  Elymais,  in  Persia;  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Anaitis. 

Neleis,  from  Nekus,  son  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  who  instituted  festivals 
in  her  honour. 

Nsmorensis,  Lat.  as  frequenting  the  woods. 

Nicepuore,  )  Gr.  bearing  victory ;    bhe  is  represented  under  this  character  holding 

NicopuoRE,  >a  little  figure  of  Victory, 

NocTiLvcA,  Lat.  from  torches  being  lighted  at  night  in  her  temple  on  Mount 
Palatine. 

Omnivaga,  Lat.  wanderer;  either  from  her  not  being  among  the  fixed  stars,  or 
from  her  presiding  over  huntsmen. 

Opis,  Lat.  from  giving  help;  one  of  her  names  as  the  deity  presiding  over  child* 
birth. 

Oristina,  from  her  statue  having  been  carried  from  Taurica  Cheraonesus  by 
Orestes. 

Orsiloche,  the  hospitable  ;  a  name  under  which  she  was  ironically  worshipped  ia 
the  Taurica  Cheraonesus,  where  all  strangers,  who  landed  on  its  shores,  were  immolated 
on  her  altars. 

Ortuesia,  Gr.  one  of  her  names  among  the  Thracians,  as  expressive  otdireeiiKg; 
sha  is  also  so  called  from  the  mountain  Orthesium,  in  Arcadia. 

Orthia,  Gr.  the  just,  or  upright ;  her  name  in  the  temple  at  Sparta,  in  which  boys 
were  flagellated  at  her  altars. 

Orthobuls,  Gr.  the  prudent. 

Ortyoia,  from  Ortygia^  the  ancient  name  of  her  birth-place  Delos. 

Panacea,  Gr.  a  name  supposed  to  be  derived  from  her  running  from  moontaia  to 
movintato,  and  from  forest  to  forest ;  from  h«r  being  sometimes  in  heaven  and  aomeiiflies 
<m  MTth ;  and,  in  abort,  from  her  frequent  change  of  form  and  pUce. 
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P^TftOA  ;  the  had  a  »titiie  under  thU  naiii«  at  Sicyoo. 

PsDOraopaiy  Gr.  Iter  name  at  Coronea ;  from  the  ancient  opinion  that  the  moon 
had  u  infloeace  orer  the  pregnancy  of  women  and  the  birtk  •/  mamkimd. 
Pellbwe  ;  fo  called  by  the  inhabitanttf  of  PeU/enty  in  Arcadia. 
Psa^AiA,  Gr.  frmn  a  word  fti^fying  foimifie ;  her  worship  having  been  ctmtwjftd  bf 
Bern  to  Caslabaht,  in  Cilicia. 

Peboc  t,  from  Pen^f,  a  town  of  Pamphylia,  in  which  alio  had  a  magnificent  tMnple. 
She  is  reprefented,  nnder  this  name,  with  a  tpeur  in  her  left,  and  a  miwn  in  her  tighc 
hand,  and  with  a  dog  at  her  feet,  whn^  head  ia  turned  towards  her,  as  if  to  supplicate 
for  the  crown  which  he  haa  nioritrd  bv  hia  servicen. 

pEH«irA  ;  her  name  amoni;  the  Pergiann^  who  aacrifired  bulla,  which  graxed  on  the 
banka  of  the  Euphrates,  fn  her  altar*.  The  animals  c'ons(*crated  to  the  goddeaa  were 
distinguished  by  the  impreawon  uf  a  lamp. 

PifASBTKALji  UcA.  I  Jit.  the  godilru  bearing  the  fairer. 

PncBEA,  the  name  of  one  of  her  atatuoa  at  Sicyon,  which  liatl  been  traasportod 
thither  from  Phirie, 

PBit.nuiM.AXt  Gr.  pUoMtd  itUk  ynutk ;  her  name  in  a  temple  at  Klia,  nrv  a  place 
of  exercise  for  yoong  men. 

Puaar,  Gr.  implying  the  brifcklneiu  of  the  moon. 
PifoMpuoac.  Gr.  bearimg  light. 

Pit  HO,  Gr.  one  of  her  names  at  Megara,  in  conaef|uence  of  her  having,  in  conjunc- 
tioB  witli  Apollo,  allayed  the  ravages  of  a  pcHtilence  in  tiie  city  by  her  powers  of  peram- 
aiea. 

Pod  Aac  A .  G  r.  wiSd- footed, 

Propylka,  Gr.  ^arc  the  gate  ;  a  name  by  which  alio  was  worahipfed  at  Eleosia 
in  Attica. 

PaoTOTnaoxiA,  Gr.   a  name  eipressive  of  her  dignity  as  Iwing  seatetl  on  the 
kigkeit  tknme, 

pYao!«iA,  Gr.  from  the  fire  which  was  kc[>t  burning  on  the  altar  uf  her  temple 
•n  Mount  Crathis. 

SvvA  Dba,  the  cruel  goddeu, 

S%aoNiA,  from  a  festival  instituted  to  her  honour  by   Sar^,  the  third  king  of 
TroBzea. 

Sarpedonia  ;   her  name  at  Sarpedtm,  a  town   in  Cilicia,  where   she  delivered 
aracles. 

SciATis,  from  the  village  ScioMt  in  Ijiconia. 

Selaiphore,  Gr.  firoducitig  light;  her  name  at  Phiiasia,  a  country  of  Pelopon* 
Bfsos,  near  Sicyon. 

StLEsn.     (See  Luna,  above.) 

SoTEB,    )Gr.  the  preierver,  or  ftrotictrett ;  one  of  her  naroea  at  Megara,  in  con- 
Son  as,  )  sequence  of  her  protection  of  tlie    MegarcanH  in   a  combat  with  the 
Peniaas. 

Speculatob,  Lat.  one  of  licr  names  at  £lis,  as  watching,  from  a  lofty  height, 
the  beasts  of  chase. 

Stophaa  ;  her  name  at  Eretria,  in  Eubcea. 
Stympualia,  from  her  festival  at  StymphaluM,  in  Arcadia. 

TaDiFEBA,  Lat.  iorch-hearer ;  her  name  at  .Egiuin,  where  she  is  represented  in  a 
loag  transparent  veil,  with  one  hand  extended,  and  with  tlie  other  holding  a  torch. 

Taubica,  as  worahipped  in  the  Taurica  Chersonesua,  where  human  victinu  were 
Mcrificcd  on  her  altan. 

TavKioxi ;  a  ntnM  givea  to  her  by  Suidas. 
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Taurobolia,  Gr.  from  oxen  sacrificed  to  her ;  or  from  the  crescents  (beariof^  some 
resemblance  to  the  boras  of  a  bull)  witli  which  she  is  represented* 
Tauropolos.    (See  Taurica,  above.) 

Thoaktina,  from  being  worshipped  by  Thoas,  the  king  of  Tamica  Chersonesos, 
in  the  age  of  Orestes  and  Pylades.    (See  Orestes.) 

TiTHENiDfis,  Gr.  from  a  word. signifying  nurse*    (See  Corythalia,  above.) 
Tricephalb,  Gr.  three-headed  ;  from  her  three  forms  ;  Luna,  in  heaven  ;  Diana,  on 
eartk ;  Hecate,  in  hell. 

Triclaria,  Gr.  hacing  three  Uie ;  she  being  worshipped  in  the  territory  of  three 
towns  in  Achaia ;  or  from  the  festival  celebrated  in  her  honour  by  the  lonians,  who  inha- 
bited Azoa,  Anthea,  and  Messatis. 

TripormiSi  Lat.    (See  Tricephale,  above.) 

Trivia,  Lat.  from  her  presiding  over  all  spots  where  trivia  (three  roads)  met. 

Upis,  from  Upis,  one  of  her  reputed  fathers. 

Virago,  Lat.  having  the  courage  of  a  nuau 

ZicuoNiA,  Gr.  the  eandaUed  goddess. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Diana  are : — 
The  eilver  Cynthia,  II.  iz.  667. 
Chatte  huntresi  qfthe  silver  bow,  zx.  64. 
Qtieen  ^ woods,  xii.  653. 
Sitcer-shqfted  goddese  qfthe  chase,  Od.  iv.  160. 
HmUreee  queen,  vi.  119. 
Queen  of  the  groves,  ib.  139. 
Sieter  qfthe  day,  JEn,  i.  464. 
Pair  queen,  iz.  646. 

Guardian  qf  groves,  and  goddess  of  the  night,  ib.  645. 
Laienian  Phahe,  zi.  806. 
€irea^  goddese  qf  the  woods,  ib.  838. 
[See  fiuther  remarks  on  this  deity  under  article  Egypt.] 

76.]  PHERECLUS.     A  Trojan,  son  of  Harmonides,  who  built  the  fleet  of  Paris.    He 
was  here  killed  by  Merion. 
91.]  PED^US.    An  illegitimate  son  of  Antenor,  here  killed  by  Meges. 
98.]  THEANO.    Wife  of  Antenor,  daughter  of  Cisseus,  and  sister  of  Hecuba.    She 
was  high  priestess  of  Minerva  at  Troy.    (See  II.  vi.  372.  &c.) 

99.]  HYPSENOR.  Priest  of  the  river  Scamander,  son  of  Dolopion.  He  was  here 
killed  by  Eurypylus,  the  son  of  Evsmon.  In  the  Homeric  ages  it  appears  that  priests 
were  not  exempted  frY)m  military  serrice. 

100.]  DOLOPION.    Father  of  Hypeenor,  the  priest  of  the  Scamander. 

116.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  iEn.  ii.  677. 

160. — Trejan  knighi*']    Pandarus. 

184.]  ASTYNOUS.    A  Trojan  prince,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

186.]  HYPENOR.    A  Trojan  prince,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

189.]  ABAS.  >  Sons  of  Euiydamas,  a  Trojan  interpreter  of  dreams.    They  were 

189.]  POLYIDUS.  )  kiUed  by  Diomed  (II.  v.  195.) 

190.]  EURYDAMAS.    (See  the  preceding  line.) 

196.]  X  ANTHUS.  )  ^^^  ^^  Phcnops.    They  were  here  killed  by  Diomed. 
196.]  THOON.       S  ^  ^  ^ 

197.]  PHENOPS.    (See  the  preceding  line.) 

204. — Two  eons  of  Priem,']    Echemon  and  Cbromias,  killed  by  Diomed  (II.  t.  109.) 
245.]    LYCAON.     Father  of  Pandarus.    (See  Pandarus,  II.  ii.  1001.) 
249.— iS'ifil*!/  the  sacred  seae."]    The  original  states  him  to  have  gone  to  Troy  by  land. 
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Vt.-'Nor  PhtebMs' konomred  gifi  diiffnee.]    (Sec  II.  ti.  1003.) 
276. —  Kom  Aero.]    Diomed. 
208. —  Both  ktroei.]     iEneas  and  Pandtnu. 

329.]  GANYMEDES.  A  beautiful  youth  of  Phrygia,  ton  of  Troi,  and  brother  to  Una 
and  AsMracos.  He  waa,  according  to  aome  acconnU  (see  II.  zz.  278— 2HI.),  anatched 
away  by  Japitrr,  and  made  cupbearer  of  the  goda  on  the  diamiiaal  of  Hebe.  Virgil  rrpre- 
aenta  him  (^£i.  ▼.  328,  &c.)  aa  borne  off  by  the  eagle  of  Japiter.  Other  traditiona  afBrm, 
that  be  waa  aeiaed  by  Tantalos,  king  of  Lydia  (aee  Pelopa),  and  tbat  it  ia  doubtfal  whe* 
ther  Japiter  beatowed  on  Troa  the  celebrated  *'  counera,"  from  which  the  horaet  of  Lao- 
medon  (aee  Laomedon)  and  il^neaa  were  tuhaequently  deacended,  aa  an  indemnificitioa 
fer  hia,  or  fur  Tantalus*  aeiaure  of  tlie  prince.  Ganymedea  ia  genenlly  repreaented  on  the 
hack  of  a  flying  eagle,  with  a  apear  in  hia  right,  and  a  vaae  in  hia  left  hand.  Some  aArm 
that  he  waa  deified  by  Jupiter,  and  that  he  forma  the  eleventh  conntellation  ( Aquariaa)  in 
the  zodiar.  He  ia  aomeiimea  called  Sanoaridi-a  Pukr,  from  the  Phrygian  river  SMngmr, 
320.]  TROS.  Son  of  Ericthoniua,  king  of  Dardania,  to  which  be  gave  tbe  name  of 
Troy  (aee  Troy).  He  wma  husband  of  Callirhoe,  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  and  father 
of  Ilus  (see  Has,  II.  z.  487.),  AsAaracua,  and  Ganymedea.  The  war  which  he  carried  on 
againat  Tantaloa,  king  of  Lydia,  for  the  tnppoacd  aeizure,  by  that  monarch,  of  hia  mm 
Ganymedea,  ia  given  under  Pelops. 

332.]  ANCHISES.  Thia  prince  waa  the  aon  of  Capyi  (tee  Capyt,  II.  zz.  228.)  and 
Themis,  a  daaghter  of  Ilua,  tlie  fourth  king  of  Troy,  and  father  of  .'Eneai.  Venua  waa 
m  struck  with  hia  beauty,  that  she  intrndace<l  herself  to  his  notice  in  the  form  of  a  nymph, 
on  Blount  Ida  (aee  J£.n.  i.  875.),  aiid  urged  him  to  mtary  her.  Anchiaes  no  so<iner  dia- 
covered  that  he  liad  been  in  the  company  of  a  celestial  bfinf;.  than  he  dreade«l  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods.  Venua  quieted  his  apprehensions  ;  but,  for  his  imprudence  in  boaat- 
Sngof  the  goddess*  partiality,  Jupiter  struck  him  (itec  Mu.  ii.  879.)  with  blindnoaa,  or, 
according  to  some,  with  an  incurable  wound.  His  history,  subsequent  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
b  contained  in  Che  .Cneid.     (See  ^flnean.) 

333.]  LAOMEDOX.    Tlie  son  of  Ilus,   father  and   predecessor  of  Priam  on   the 
throne  uf  Troy,  husband  of  Strymno  (cnlled  nli^o  Placia  or  Leucippe,  daughter  of  the 
Scamander'),  and  father  of  Tithonus,  llcsioiio,  and  Antigone.    The  walls  uf  his  city  nere 
ao  strong,  and  the  dikes,  formed  for  its  defence  against  the  iuroiids  of  the  s<*a,  su  consi- 
derable, that  thnr  construction  waa  ascribed  to  Apollo  and  Neptune.   (Sec  .\pnllo,  and 
aotea  to  II.  zzi.  507.)     Laomedon  refused  to  grant  the  stipulat«*d  remunrratiim  for  the 
ezertiona  of  tfaeae  deitiea ;  Apollo  wreaked  his  vengeance  by  thn  infliction  of  a  pi'sti- 
lence  ;  and  Neptune  could  only  be  ap)>eaaed  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  female  to  a  sca-mun»ter, 
by  some  suppoaed  to  have  been  a  whale. 

Uetume.]  The  lot  fell  to  Hedone,  the  daughter  of  the  king  ;  but  she  was  liberated 
hoBi  the  peril  which  awaited  her  by  Hercules,  who,  on  disooviTlng  her  bound,  when  he 
luided  on  the  Aaiatic  ahore,  in  tlie  progresa  of  his  expedition  to  Cholchis  with  the  Argo- 
aiits,  undertook  to  destroy  the  monster.  Iju>medun,  overcome  by  this  generosity, 
*|ieed  to  testify  hia  gratitude  by  the  gift  of  his  horses  ^sec  II.  v.  S'iCi — 337.),  which  had 
^Mv«r  been  surpassed  in  the  course,  and  whose  miraculuus  swiftness  enabled  them  to  skim 
•vcrtbe  surfaure  of  the  sea,  without  leaving  any  impn'SHion  on  the  wavea.  Hesione,  to 
*^  was  granted  the  choice  of  remRmin^  in  the  Trojan  court,  or  of  attending  the  for- 
t*aetof  her  deKverer,  waa  not  unwilling  to  share  in  the  dnngera  of  the  Argonauts;  but  it 
^^ifRed  that  both  the  princess,  and  the  other  rrwArdst  of  %ictory,  should  not  be  claimed 
fcy  Heicalea  until  hiatetom  from  Colchis.  At  the  arrival  of  that  period,  however,  Laomedon 
(«e  II.  T.  804 — 809.)  refuaed  to  ratify  his  promise.  Hercules  accordingly  besieged  the 
(o*n,  killed  Laomedon,  placed  on  the  throne  of  Troy  Priam,  who  had  espoused  his  juat 
c«M  (ice  Priam)*  and  conceded  Heaioiie  to  his  friend  TcUmon  (lee  Telamoo),  whom  he 
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employed  as  hit  ambassador  to  Laoroedon.    Some  confound  tho  history  of  Ilesione 
.  that  of  Helen.    (See  Helen.) 

"he  exposure  of  young  women  to  sra-roonsten,  and  the  desolation  [of  provinces  by 
pents,  are  explained  by  mythologisttt  to  signify  the  impiisonnient  of  the  foimer  in 

/vert  by  tlie  sea  side,  and  their  seizure  by  banditti  who  infested  the  coasts. 

Aniigont'^    Antigone  was  changed  into  a  btork  by  Juno,  fur  having  boasted  that  she 

as  handsomer  than  tbe'^oddcss.    The  Trojans  were  called  Laomeoontiad£,  from  this 
Jog. 

840.]  This  passage  is  imitated  by  Milton,  Par.  Lost,  1*.  vi.  131. 

869.]  This  passage  is  imitated  ^£ii.  xii.  1300. 

800« — His  lord'aJ]     Diomed's. 

403.]  DEIPYLUS.     A  son  of  Sthenelus. 

411.]  BELLONA.  The  goddess  of  fiar  (often  confounded  with  Minerra),  was  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcys  (see  Phorcys,  Od.  i.  03.)  and  Ceto,  and  the  wiff4  or  sister  of  Mars,  whose 
war-chariot  it  was  her  office  to  prepare.  I'he  poets  represent  her  in  battle,  running  from 
rank  to  rank,  armed  with  a  wiiip,  to  animate  the  combatants,  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  a 
torch  in  her  hand.  She  \«as  worshi)>ped  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  the  ancient 
Britons  ;  but  she  was  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  at  Comana,  in  Cappadocia,  where, 
according  to  Sirabo,  six  thousand  persons  of  both  >exes  officiated  at  her  altars,  under  the 
controul  of  a  high-priest  (her  priests  were  called  Bellonarii),  chosen  from  the  royal  family, 
who  was  second  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Her  worship  was  introduced  into  Greece  from 
the  Taurica  Chersonesu^,  by  Iphigenia  and  Orestes ;  and  her  rites  were  said  to  resemble 
those  observed  in  that  country  in  honour  of  Diana.  In  her  temple  at  Rome  tlie  senators 
gave  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors,  and  to  generals  on  their  return  from  war  ;  and  in 
tho  front  of  the  building  was  a  small  pillar  erected,  called  the  warrior,  agiiinst  >%hich  a 
lance  was  cast  whenever  the  JElomans  declared  war.  Her  principal  temple  in  Britain 
was  at  York.  Bellona  is  often  accompanied  by  Discord,  and  is  either  repre}<ented  like 
Minerva,  completely  clad  in  armour,  and  having  a  lance  in  her  hand,  or  in  her  car,  infu- 
riated, holding  in  one  hand  a  sword,  and  in  the  other  a  shield,  and  drawn  by  impetuous 
horses,  which  trample  under  foot  all  that  falls  in  their  way. 

The  usual  name  of  Bellona  among  the  Greeks  is  Enyo  ;  and  she  is  also  called  Alala, 
from  a  Greek  war-cry,  and  Duelliona,  an  epithet  applied  to  her  by  Varro. 

418.]  THE  GRACES.     The  Gratia  or  Charitea,    lliey  were  constant  attendants  of 
Venus,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  that  goddoss  and  Bacchus,  of 
Apollo  and  Egle,  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome,  daughter  of  Oceaaus 
and  Tethys  (see  Eurynome,  II.  xviii.  465.)    They  were  three  in  number,  Aglaia  or  Egle, 
Thalis,  and  Euphrosyne ;  i.  e.  shining,  flourishing^  and  gay.  Homer  and  Statins,  howeTcr, 
have  changed  one  of  their  names  to  Pasithea  (see  11.  xiv.  304.)     Some  authors  have  enu- 
merated four  Graces,  whom  they  identify  with  the  fnur  seasons  of  the  year ;  accordingly 
an  antique  sculpture,  in  the  king  of  Prussia's  collection,  represents  a  fourth  grace,  veiled 
sitting  apart  from  the  other  thice.    The  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians,  according  f 
some,  acknowledged  only  two  of  these  deities  j  among  the  former  ihey  bore  the  names 
Auxo  and  Ilcgemone  (Pausanias  adds  Thallo) ;  and  at  Sparta,  of  Clita  and  Phcni 
The  names  Comasia,  Gelasia,  and  Egialea,  are  f.und  upon  some  very  ancient  monumer 
and  applied  to  these  divinities.    The  worship  of  the  Graces  prevailed  generally  thron 
out  Greece,  where  temples  were  erected  to  them  ;  hut  they  were  more  frequently  ad( 
in  those  dedicated  to  the  Muses  or  to  Cupid  ;  and  occasionally  their  statues  were  pi 
in  those  of  Mercury,  in  order  to  show  that  even  elocpience  needed  their  assistance, 
this  account  the  Goddess  of  Persuasion  (Pitho,  or  Suatia,  the  daughter  of  Meicur 
Venus,  see  Suada,)  is  sometimes  ranked  among  the  Graces.    Numerous  festivals 
celebrmted  to  their  honour,  particularly  doling  the  spring,  v^hich  was  sacred  tc 
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u  won  as  to  Veinii.  Tlirr  pmidod.  »%  tiM'ir  name  denotes,  oirer  acts  of  kiadncM  and  |pm* 
ticode,  and  were  lappused  to  t  ndow  their  ▼ourics not  only  with  graceliiloeM  and  a cbeerful 
temper,  bat  likewise  with  wi«dom,  eloqaencr,  and  liberality,  in  the  earlier  time*,  the 
Graces  were  wor»hippod  under  the  form  of  unrut  htones ;  afterward  a  thrj  were  repre- 
sented by  human  figures,  which  nere  commonly  made  of  woud,  with  the  hands,  feet  and 
head  of  white  muble.  These  at  first  were  clad  in  drnpery,  cither  gilt  or  made  of  gaaM*, 
but  in  process  of  time  the  dra}>ery  wa»  laid  asidf,  to  ilcnote  that  f^race  can  boinuw  nothing 
from  art.  They  generally  appear  as  three  brautiful  young  womrn,  holding  one  another  bj 
the  band,  and  each  bearing  a  roso,  a  ftprig  of  myrtli*,  or  a  die.  They  aiv  frequently  in 
the  attitude  of  dancing. 

The  Graces  are  sometimes  called  KTrorLKF.s,  a«  being,  according  to  some,  descended 
from  EftfocJcs,  king  of  Orchomenos,  in  Dcrotia. 

422.]  See  imitation  uf  this  passage.  Milton's  Paradise  l^ost,  b.  vi.  327. 
4SS. — J«rr's  Saagkter,]    Venus. 

A50. — Her  hniker't  car.]  The  car  of  Mar*,  inaimurh  as  that  Venus  and  Mars  arr, 
according  to  Heaiod,  .%iK>lludoru.H,  and  others,  considered  to  lie  children  of  tho  same 
fiilber,  Jttpiter. 

471.]  DIONE.  A  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She  was  beloved  by  Jupi- 
ter, and  was,  according  to  Homer,  the  mother  of  Venus. 

475 — 480.]  This  passage  refers  to  the  M'izure  of  .Mars  by  Oius  and  Kphialtes  at  the 
period  of  the  wan  between  Jupiter  and  the  Titans. 

478.]  OTUS  «Rtf  EPHIALTES.  Twin  sons  of  Nojituiie  and  Iphimedia,  of  gigantic 
atatne  (sea  JEn.  ▼!.  784.)  They  were  calletl  Aromi «,  fmni  their  haTingbcen  educated  by 
AloeuM,  one  of  the  giairta,  the  hui^band  of  Iphimedia.  I'hry  formed  the  scheme  of  de- 
thnning  Jnpiter ;  and  to  attain  their  object,  placed  Ossa  and  Pelion  upon  Olympni. 
Tram  fbeace  they  menaced  the  god  of  heaven  ;  prevumrd  to  demand  the  company  of 
Juno  and  Diana ;  and  bound  Blars  for  thirteen  months  wiih  chains  in  a  prison  of  brasa,  for 
having  reaijted  their  proceedings.  The  goJn  finding  it  ini|iiAsihle  to  overcome  them  by 
fiirre,  Diana  changed  berwlf  into  a  dog,  and  Itoumlcd  upon  them  while  in  the  act  of  driving 
their  chariot.  This  expedient  had  the  desired  eflfect.  Otut  and  Kphialtes  in  attempting 
to  discharge  their  arrows  at  the  supposed  animal,  killed  each  other,  and  were  precipitated 
by  Jupiter,  or,  according  to  some,  by  .\ polio,  into  Tartarus.  They  are  laid  to  liave  been 
the  fifit  that  ncrificed  to  the  Muses  on  Mount  Heiiron. 

Accofding  to  the  figurative  system  of  eiplaining  fahlr,  Otu«  and  Kphialtes  are  consi- 
dered to  have  been  two  lofty  towers,  which  were  overthrown  by  an  earilKpiake. 

479.]  HERMES.     Mercury,  who  had  l)een  commissiono*!  to  lil>eratc  Mars  by  £rib<ra, 
Ae  step-mother  of  Otus  and  Kphialtes.     Erilxra  was  anxinus  for  the  liberation  of  Mars, 
not  from  any  compassion  for  his  confinement,  but  hoping  that  by  his  revenging  the  inKuk 
offered  to  bim  by  Otus  and  Kphialtes,  »lie  would  be  rid  of  her  step-sons. 
480. — Crooning'  ^od.]    Mars. 

481 — 484.]  These  lines  contain  the  only  account  uiven  by  any  author  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Juno  by  Hercnles  for  the  miseries  whicii  he  liati  suiTored  from  the  jealousies  of  the 
goddess. 

483^ — Ampkiirffim*8  $on.]  Herculrn.  lie  i^  in<liiicriminately  termed  the  son  of  .%m- 
^MijiuiA,  md  die  son  of  Jupiter,  from  his  being  twin -brother  of  Ipliiclus  (see  Hercules). 
Amphitryon  was  aTbeban  prince,  son  of  AIca.*u9  and  Ilipjtonome,  and  husband  of  Alcmenai 
^  BMber  of  his  son  Iphiclus. 

485— 45K>. — HeWigrimkinf^.]  Pluto.  The  pni titular  occasion  on  which  Pluto  re- 
cerred  Us  wound  from  Hercules  ii  unknown.  Homer  seems  to  allude  to  some  battle  at 
Pyhia,  in  Triphylia,  in  which  Pluto,  overcome  by  the  pain  of  his  wound,  lay  groanmg 
the  dead  bodies.  Some  commentators  ai&ign  this  wound  of  Pluto  to  the  time  wlien 
CI.  Mn.  Y 
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Hercolet  deicsnded  into  tlie  lower  regions,  in  order  to  drag  up  the  dog  Gerbtroi ;  or, 
when  he  rescued  Alcestis  from  the  power  of  Orcos  or  Pluto. 

480.]  P  JBON.  A  celebrated  physician  of  Egyptian  origin,  who  is  considered  in  fable 
to  have  cured  the  wounds  and  dit»eases  of  the  gods.  (See  tliis  passage.) 

601.]  JEGIALE,  Wife  of  Diomed,  and  daughter  of  Adrastas  and  Ampbitea,  daugih- 
ter  of  Ptonax.  (See  Diomed.) 

610. — Cyprtcm  queen.]    Venus. 

612. — A  Grecian  dameJ]    Homer  ipeaki  generally. 

641.~-Tile  cU^of  Venwf  race.]    iCneas. 

64S.]  PH(£B£.    A  surname  of  Diana. 

645* — Patrcm  of  the  diver  bow.]    Apollo.    See  imitation  of  this  pasuge,  JEn,  z.  900. 

666.-— Kon  GreekJ]    Diomed. 

66$.]  ACAMAS.    (See  Acamas,  II.  ii.  1022.) 

686.— BMV/eoNs  w\fe,]    The  name  of  Sarpedon's  wife  is  not  mentioned  in  Homer. 

611.^— Ceres'  aaered  floor."]    Threshing  floors  were  sacred  to  Ceres. 

646. — Tke  nortk."]    The  north  wind.  (See  Boreas.) 

649. — Tke  gen*raU]    Agamemnon. 

660.]  DEICOON.  A  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Pergasns.  He  was  here  killed  by  Aga- 
aaemnon. 

664. — Tke  monarch.']    Agamemnon. 

^^'^  ^^^?^J?^^'  \  Soni  of  Diocleus,  here  kiUed  by  iEneas. 
670.]  CRETHON.        S  ^ 

671.]  DIOCLEUS.  King  of  Phene,  in  Messenia ;  son  of  Orsilochus,  tlie  offspring  of 
the  Alpbeus  and  of  Telegone,  grand-daughter  of  Mercury.  Telemachus  and  Pisistxatos 
were  entertained  at  the  court  of  this  prince.  (See  Od.  zv.  210,  Sec) 

672.]  PHERiE.  A  town  of  Messenia  (so  called  from  Pharis,  son  of  Mercury  and 
FhilodaBiea,  daughter  of  Danans),  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  formed  part  of 
Laoonia. 

675.]  ORSILOCHUS.    Father  of  Diocleus.  (See  Diocleus,  and  Od.  zzi.  19.) 

60S.~Neslor's  vaUant  mm,]    Antilochus. 

706.]  PYLiEMENES.    (See  Pylsmenes,  II.  ii.  1064.) 

707.]  ATRIDES.    Menelaus. 

709.]  MYDON.  A  Trojan  chief,  son  of  Atymnins  (not  the  Atymnius  of  II.  xr'u 
S78.)    He  was  killed  by  Antilochus  (II.  ▼.  716.) 

769.]  AMPHIUS.  A  Trojan,  son  of  Selagus ;  kiUed  by  Ajaz.  This  An^hius  mnt 
not  be  confounded  with  Amphins,  IL  ii.  1007. 

779. — Alcidis'  offsfring."]    Tlepolemus. 

779.~&m  of  Jove.]    Sarpedon. 

781. — Jove*8  greai  diecendani.]    Tlepolemus. 

792.— IVoy/eii  kts  arm.']    In  allusion  to  the  history  of  the  first  destruction  of  Troy  by 
Hercules.  (See  Laomedon.) 
.  803. — ^Lyoon  Icing'.]    Sarpedon. 

804 — 807.]  This  passage  refers  to  the  perfidy  of  Laomedon  towards  Hercules.  (See 
Laomedon.) 

866.]  ALASTOR.    Armour-bearer  of  Sarpedon.    He  was  here  killed  by  Ulyi 

866.]  CROMIUS.     ^ 

865.]  HALIUS.         I 

836.]  ALCANDER.  >  Lydans,  beie  kiUed  by  Ulysses. 

866.]  PRYTANIS.   I 

686.]  NOEMOy.      J 
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«54.]  PELAGON.    A  TVdjui  ;  •  friend  of  Swpcdon. 

866.]  TEUTHRAS.  ^ 

866.1  ORESTES.      f 

867.1  TRECHUS.     >  ^^"^^^  ^^  >^"»«»  ^J  ^»"  ^^  "««^'- 

968.]  <£NOMAUS.  ) 

WS^^tEfUf'a  •faring.']    Flelenut.    He  was  liere  killed  by  Miirt  or  Hector. 
869.]  ORESBIUS.     A  n&dfe  prince  and  priest  of  Hyle,  in  Ikeotis,  nesr  the  Iskn 
Cephissos.    He  was  here  killed  by  Man  or  Hector. 
877.— Ov  pveplr.]    Greeki. 
88S. — Hemeem'8  emprem,}    Jnno. 

886 — 96S.]    This  passage  contains  a  fnll  description  of  the  car  of  Jnno. 
888. — Htbt  wrifi]    llie  office,  here  astigned  to  Hebe,  of  preparing  the  chariot,  b 
mofe  nsoally  that  of  a  man  ;  bat  instances  somewhat  similar  occcr  in  the  poem :  thv 
Andromache  feeds  the  hones  of  Hector  (II.  riii.  SSI.)  ;  and  Juno  is  here  (verse  908.)  re* 
pxetented  as  harnessing  her  own  horses. 

994 — 941.]  This  passsge  contains  a  fiiU  description  of  the  dress,  armoor,  aad  chariot  of 
the  goddess  Minerva.  (See  ALn.  riii.  576.) 

91S. — Afrimgt  ^fterpeids,]  **  Our  aathor  does  not  particolarly  describe  this  image  of 
the  Bgit  as  ronsisripg  of  serpents ;  bnt  that  it  did  so,  may  be  learned  from  Herodotus  ia 
his  fourth  hook.  *  The  Greeks  (says  he)  borrowed  the  vest  snd  shield  of  Mfaierva  ftoai 
the  libyiaUy  onlj  with  this  difference,  that  the  Libyan  shield  was  fringed  with  thongs  of 
lesthcr,  the  GreciaB  with  serpents.'  And  Virgil's  description  of  the  same  »gii  agn*es 
with  thb,  iEa.  riii.  »7S,  578."    P. 

915.]  FORCE.  The  ancients  worsliipped  Force  as  a  divinity,  whom  they  considered 
to  be  daughter  of  Themis,  and  sister  of  Temperance  and  Justice.  She  is  represented  as 
■a  AmasoOf  with  erne  arm  round  a  column,  and  with  a  branch  of  oak  in  the  other.  The 
Ooo  ia  her  embleB.  Force  is  sometimes  depicted  under  the  form  of  a  fnrare  and  stem  old 
■an,  holdiag  a  dab.  iCschyius  introduces  Force,  a^  one  of  the  inini»t^n  of  Vulcan,  in 
fJMtening  Prometheos  to  Mount  Caucasus. 

916.]  FEAR,  "nits  emotion  of  the  mind  was  personified  among  the  Romans  by  the 
goddess  Pamr.  Slie  was  lield  in  great  estimation  ;  anil,  as  in  the  examples  of  Theseus, 
and  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  constantly  invoked  l>y  the  generals  of  armies,  or  bj 
persons  engaged  in  hasardous  enterprises,  in  order  that  she  miglit  sbttain  from  exerting 
her  baneful  infloence.  Hesiod  ascribes  the  birth  of  this  dirinity  to  Man  and  Venus ;  and 
in  his  description  of  the  shield  of  Hercules,  he  represents  Man  an  arcomi>anied  by  Fear. 
Pansanias  mentions  a  statue  of  Fear  at  Corinth  ;  and  others,  a  temple  dedicated  to  the 
diriaitj  at  Sparta,  adjoining  tlie  palace  of  the  Ephori.  Homer  places  her  upon  the  asgis 
of  MinerTS,  and  upon  the  shield  of  Agamemnon.  i1:lKhyIu8  describes  the  seven  chiefs  as 
fwearing  by  Fear,  by  Man,  and  by  Bcllona,  before  Tliebes.  Ac  Rome  temples  were 
lot  dedicated  to  her  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  its  third  king ;  and  Pallor,  the  goddess  of  pale- 
aesi,  was  often  wonhipped  at  the  same  time  with  Pavor.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
Fear  and  Terror  were  distinct  divinities,  althougli  it  be  somewhat  difficult  accurately  to 
discriminate  between  their  respective  attributes.  Pavor  is  represented  on  aadent  medala 
with  a  scared  and  frightened  aspect,  an  open  mouth,  and  hair  standing  on  end.  (Sea 
Tcrmr,  and  ^n.  wi,  587.) 
'    916.]  CONTENTION.    (See  Discord.) 

917. J  GORGON.  Medusa,  daughter,  according  to  some,  of  Typhon  (see  Typhon), 
w,  according  to  othen,  of  Phorcys  (see  Phorcys)  and  Ceto,  and  sister  of  the  other  two 
^'ttgsBs,  whose  names  were  Stheno  snd  Enryale,  and  who  were  endued  with  immoftalitj. 
Tkrir  habitation,  according  to  Hesiod,  was  beyond  the  ocean,  to  the  west,  near  the  palace 
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Vigbt}  ifCschyluA  places  iliem  in  tlio  eaytem  pariB  of  Scytliia;  Ovid  and  Diodonw  in 

inland  parts  of  Libyn,  near  the  lake  Triton;  Diodonis  describing  them  as  a  martial 

:e  of  women,  whu  were  perjietually  nt  war  wiih  the  Amazons,  governed,  during  the  time 

Perseus,  the  son  of  Jupiier  and  Danaii,  by  a  queen  called  Medusa,  and  utterly  eztir- 

ited  bj  Hercules.    Otheis  ascribe  their  conquest  to  Perseus,  and  suppose  that  it  was  he 

bo  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa  (sec  Perseus,  II.  xiv.  3G4.),  and  presented  it  to  Minerva, 

rbo  placed  it  upon  her  a^gis ;  all  wiio  beheld  it  (see  Od.  xi.  7S5,  &cc.)  being  turned  into 

ftooie.    Minerva  had  changed  the  beautiful  locks  of  Medusa  into  serpents,  in  revenge 

cit/ier  for  Neptune's  pursuit  of  the  Gorgon  into  her  temple  under  the  form  of  a  bird,  or  for 

her  presumption  in  having  considered  herself  equal  to  tlie  goddess  in  beauty.     Virgil 

states  that,  after  the  defeat  of  Medusa,  the  Gorgons  dwelt  in  the  entrance  of  the  infernal 

regioni  (see  ^n.  vi.  402.),  with  the  Centaurs,  the  Harpies,  &c.    Some  again  represent 

the  Gorgons  as  beautiful  young  women,  who  made  luch  an  impression  upon  their  beholders 

aa  to  turn  them  into  rocks  -,  while  otliers  affirm  that  they  petrified  by  the  hidcousness  of 

their  appearance.     Athentcus  supposes  them  to  have  been  animals  of  Libya,  denominated 

bjr  the  Nomades  Gorgones,  whose  aspect  and  breath  were  so  appalling  and  poisonous  as 

to  occasion  instant  death  to  all  who  approached  them. 

The  Gorgons  are  ordinarily  represented  in  fable  as  having  between  them  but  one  eye 
and  one  tooth,  or  rather  tusk,  which  they  use  in  common ;  their  hair  being  entwined  with 
aerpents,  their  hands  of  brass,  their  wings  of  tlie  colour  of  gold,  their  body  covered  with 
impenetrable  scales,  and  their  look  so  terrific  as  to  convert  into  stone  all  those  on  whom 
they  fix  their  eye.  It  is  supposed  that  by  Medusa's  head,  which  was  made  to  denote 
divine  wisdom,  and  to  which  was  assigned  the  appellation  of  Meed  or  Mctit  (see  Meed, 
among  the  names  of  Minerva),  was  implied  the  serpent- deity,  the  worship  of  which 
appears  to  have  been  universal.  The  Athenians, among  olliers,  were  styled  Serpentigena, 
from  a  tradition  that  the  cljief  guardian  of  their  Acropolis  was  a  serpent.  The  head  of 
Medusa,  in  the  temple  of  Capliisus,  in  Argulis,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Cyclo- 
pians,  presented  a  beautiful  female  countenance,  surrounded  with  innumerable;  serpents, 
and  was  considered  to  have  been  an  ancient  hieroglyphical  emblem  of  the  above-iuentioued 
deity  on  the  edifice  in  question,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  symbols  of  other  divinities,  vie. 
an  eagle,  a  wulf,  a  heart,  or  nn  eye  (see  Egypt),  were  ezliibited  on  the  arch  it  raves  of 
Egyptian  temples. 

The  hair  of  Medusa  was  ccmsidered  to  be  of  such  peculiar  virtue  and  efficacy,  that  some 
of  it  was  preserved  in  a  temple  at  Tegwa;  and  a  lock,  rcndeiicg  the  wearer  invincible, 
was  presented  by  Minerva  to  Cepheus,  one  of  the  hunters  of  the  Calydouian  bosir. 
The  Gorgons  are  called  PnoRCYULs,  or  Puorcy sides. 

929.]  HOURS.    Uy  the  Hours  here  arc  meant  the  Reasons.  (See  Seasons,  II.  xxi.  523.) 
The  Hours  are  considered  by  mythologists  to  be  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  of  Themis. 
The  Greeks,  according  to  Hesio<l,  originally  acknowledged  but  three  Hours  or  Seasons, 
Eunomia,  Dice,  and  Irene  ;  but,  in  the  sequel,  Carpo,  Anatole,  and  Thallo  wero  added  to 
their  number,  which  the  poets  sometimes  increased  to  ton  or  even  twelve,  always  making 
these  divinities  the  attendants  of  Jupiter.     Homer  here  describes  them  as  opening  the 
^tes  of  heaven,  while  Ovid  assigns  to  them  a  different  office,  viz.  that  of  yoking  the  horses 
to  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  -,  and  the  education  of  Juno  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  confided 
to  their  care.     They  wore  ranked  among  the  deities  by  the  Atlienians,  and  upon  tbdr 
altars  was  offered  builed,  instead  of  roast  flesh,  as  emblematical  of  the  gradual  heat  whicl 
ij  so  favourable  to  the  produce  of  tlic  fruits  of  the  earth.     They  are  generally  represente< 
with  butterflies*  wings,  accompanied  by  Themis,  and  holding  dials  or  clocks,  and  ai 
sometimes  called  CsLKRks  Dl&.    See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Milton's  Par.  Lor 
b.  V.  253. 
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The  bonis  of  Um  day  and  ni^ht  an  thus  alle^^ru-ally  rcprctcnieJ. 
iiourt  •/  the  day.]  The  aocicDts  lopposTd  each  of  thv  hours  to  be  gof  erncii  bj  a  sepa* 
rate  planet. 

The^rft  hour  u  represented  an  a  young  girlt  licr  head  adunied  nitli  light  flowing  hair ; 
she  ia  clad  is  a  short  dri'M  of  rose-culour.  reM-mbling  the  tints  of  the  <-luudk  U'forf  ihe 
rising  of  the  sun ;  her  wings  ari*  like  thvsi*  of  a  hutterflvt  and  the  holds  the  tS'vs  and  a 
bunch  of  full-blown  rose«. 

The  Meetmi  appears  nitJi  win^i  like  the  precrding  ;  her  hair  is  of  a  darker  hue,  and  her 
drpss  of  a  deep  gold  co'our ;  she  is  surrounded  l>y  li^ht  cluuds,  ludicaiing  the  tapours 
whkh  the  sun  eihales  fruin  tin*  earth :  aitd  her  attributes  are  the  planet  I  rsM  and  s 
Bimflowcr. 

The  hair  of  the  ikird  is  brown,  and  her  draiH-ry  i»  whltr,  rlisded  with  rfd ;  »hc  holda  the 
planet  Jkfrreary  and  a  sun-dial. 

'Yhtftmrtk  hoar  was  con Hdered  to  be  the  time  be»t  calculated  fir  ^nthrrin);  herb«,  as 
the  heal  of  the  son  had  then  diMiipatcd  the  clouds,  and  Mifficicutly  d:icd  ihv  r.uth  ;  its 
pcrsonificatfon  was  therefore  clotlii*(l  mtirvly  in  while,  and  Imrc  a  hysciiiih  and  the  li^ure 
of  the  MooM, 

The  lobe  of  the  fifth  wss  lingt  d  with  lemon  colour,  denoting  Ihr  golden  l>HghtncM  cf 
the  son  as  it  advances  towards  the  meridian  :  in  her  hand  was  the  planet  Saimrm, 

The  aixtk  tarns  her  face  to  the  )>«'holder,  and  as  the  sun  hat  now  attained  its  greatest 
power,  her  dress  is  red  and  flaming  ;  her  arcomiianiments  are  the  planet  Jyiuter  and  a 
kitos,  which,  like  tbe  aonflower,  follows  thf  course  of  thf  sun. 

The  dress  of  the  MeveMik  is  orange,  tinned  with  ri'ii  ;  hh(>  hultlk  the  planet  Man  and  a 
lupin,  a  plant  that,  acooiding  to  IMiny,  Hfrri'd  to  luiiiiati'  the  time  to  the  country  people 
on  s  cloodj  day. 

The  ryA/A  wears  a  rariegatcd  robe  of  orange  and  uhiic,  sliuwing  the  diminution  of 
ligbtf  DOW  beginning  to  be  appan-nt ;  the  iVhs  is  in  her  hi«ud«>. 

Tbe  atcitode  of  tlie  niallr,  iind  that  of  the  twu  prt-ccdiog  h(iur».  iiicliiK'S  toHsrds  tho 
horiaon  ;  her  dress  is  lemon -coloured  )  »\n'  lx*ars  liw.  pUnet  Vtnys  and  a  branch  of  ulive,  a 
tree  said  by  Pliny  to  abed  its  leaves  during  tlie  sulMiic. 

ihe  tenlk  is  dressed  in  yellow,  tinged  with  hruwu  ;  ^he  IxihU  the  pla:! ct  .Y/rrrary  and  a 
bnaicb  of  poplar. 

The  tUteaiky  as  the  day  draws  to  its  clove,  appears  to  he  pirt  ipiiatiii  j  her  flight ;  her 
drapery  u  dark  yellow,  and  her  attributes  are  a  moon  and  u  clip^ydrn,  nr  hour-glass, 
which  marks  the  time  without  the  sun's  aiwittaiicc. 

The  tmtifik  hour  seems  in  the  act  of  plunging  lit-ni'ath  \\\v  hoii/i  n,  \\\\i^  dmuting  tho 
setting  of  the  sun  ;  she  is  dn*5si'd  in  a  rube  of  daik  viulet  colour,  aj:il  lidMs  the  planet  Sa- 
iwrm  snd  s  biaoch  of  willow. 

The  homn^the  night.]  'ilicse,  like  the  hours  of  tin*  day.  are  d<  ;iicti  d  with  wiiigs,  and 
in.  tbe  attitode  of  flying ;  they  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  culuiir  (if  tlu-ir  (lra|)ery, 
■ad  in  their  various  attributes. 

The  lobe  of  thtrJirU  is  of  the  hue  of  the  horizon  during  i\%'iliglit ;  bhc  bears  in  lier  hands 
the  planet  JmpUer  and  a  bat. 

The  eeetmd  u  habited  in  dark  gray,  and  Imhls  the  planet  Mart  and  a  screech  owl. 
The  thtrrf,  clad  in  black,  carries  an  owl  and  the  Sun. 

The  dress  of  ihe/otaik  is  not  quite  so  dark  as  that  of  the  prending,  becnusc  the  light 
€f  ths  bsavenly  bodies  now  diminishes  in  some  measure  the  obiicurity  of  night ;  site  holds 
the  planet  Vauu  and  an  hour-glass. 

The  attributes  of  the  fifth  are  tlie  plsnct  Mercury  and  a  bunch  of  poppies. 
Tbe  iixlh  hour  is  enveloped  in  a  thick  black  dniK-ry,  and  \\M»  the   Moon  uud  a  lat, 
which  has  the  faculty  of  seeing  in  the  dark. 
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The  robe  of  the  ievenih  ii  deep  blue ;  she  bean  the  planet  Saturn  and  a  badger,  that 
tnimal  being  xnoch  disposed  to  sleep. 

The  eighth,  clad  in  a  lighter  blue,  holds  the  planet  Jupiter  and  a  dormouse. 

The  ninth  is  dressed  in  violet  colour,  to  denote  the  approach  of  morning,  and  is  charac- 
terised bj  the  planet  Mara  and  an  owl. 

The  robe  of  the  tenth  is  of  a  paler  shade  of  violet ;  she  bears  the  iSfvn  and  a  clock  snr- 
nounted  by  a  bell. 

The  eleventh,  habited  in  blue,  and  accompanied  by  a  cock,  holds  the  planet  Venue. 

The  twelfth  is  in  the  attitude  of  flying  precipitately  behind  the  horizon ;  her  drapery  b 
of  mixed  colours,  white,  blue,  and  violet ;  she  bears  hi  her  hand  the  planet  Mercury,  and 
leads  a  swan,  which,  by  its  white  plumage,  indicates  the  brightness  of  the  coming  day. 

977.]  STENTOR.  This  and  the  two  following  lines  comprehend  all  that  is  known  of 
Stentor,  whose  langs  are  described  to  have  been  of  brass,  and  his  voice  to  have  been  heard 
at  a  greater  distance  than  that  of  fifty  of  the  strongest  men. 

987.^7A'  Athenian  maid.']  Minerra. 

9SS^—King.']  Diomed. 

999 — 1009.]  This  passage  refers  to  the  circumstances  detailed  II.  W.  4S5 — 450. 

I022.-^7%f  g'0(/.]  Mars. 

1029^— The  martial  charioteer.']  Sthenelus. 

1080. — The  vig'roue  powW.]  Minerra. 

loss.— Hero.]  Diomed. 

1037.]  Black  Orcua'  helmet.]  "  As  every  thing  that  goes  into  the  dark  empire  of  Ploto, 
or  Orcus,  disappears,  and  is  seen  no  more  ;  the  Greeks  from  thence  borrowed  this  figurative 
e3q>res8ion,  to  put  on  Pluto's  helmet,  that  is  to  say,  to  become  invinble."—Eu8tathiu$.  P. 

10S8.]  PERIPHAS.   The  son  of  Ochesius,  a  celebrated  ^tolian,  here  killed  by  Man. 

1058.]  AUSTER.  Auster,  the  sooth  wind,  was  the  son  of  Astnous  and  Heribeus  ;  or, 
according  to  other  accounts,  of  iElolusand  Aurora.  Ovid  represents  him  as  tall  and  aged; 
with  gray  hahr,  a  gloomy  countenance,  his  head  surrounded  with  clouds,  and  water 
dripping  from  every  part  of  his  dress.  Others  describe  him  as  accompanied  by,  or  dis- 
pensing,  rain  ;  or,  as  seated  in  the  cave  of  MoIub,  drying  his  wings  after  a  storm.  (See 
Winds.) 

1060.]  SIRIUS.     The  dog-star. 

Erigone.]  Erigoneius  was  a  name  applied  to  this  star  from  its  situation  in  the  heavens, 
with  reference  to  Erigone  (called  also  Aletis,  a  daughter  of  Icarius,  son  of  (Ebalus),  trans* 
formed  into  a  constellation,  now  known  under  the  name  of  Virgo,  as  a  reward  fur  her  filial 
virtues.  Bacchus,  by  whom  she  was  courted  under  the  form  of  a  bunch  of  grapes,  bad 
communicated  to  her  father  the  art  of  planting  the  vine,  and  of  producing  wine :  thk^ 
however,  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of  Icarius,  as  seme  Athenian  shepherds  becaad 
inebriated,  and  supposing  themselves  to  be  poisoned,  slew  him  as  the  autlior  of  their 
calamity.  Erigone,  who  was  directed  to  the  place  of  her  father's  interment  by  his  faithM 
dog  Mccra  (thence  placed  in  the  heavens  under  the  name  of  the  dog-ttar),  hung  heneif 
in  despair  at  the  catastrophe ;  and  Icarius  'was  deified,  and  also  placed  by  Jupiter  among 
the  constellations  under  the  appellatiou  Bootes. 

1073.— TAy/eW  daughter.]  Minerva. 

1101. — Thy  mother.]  Juno. 

1107.]  TITANS.  Accordmg  to  Sanchoniathon,  the  Titans  may  be  arranged  nnder 
two  classes  ;  namely,  the  Titans  who  were  the  inventors  of  building,  and  the  Titans,  sobb 
of  Ccelus,  or  Uranus,  and  Titiea,  or  Terra,  who  made  war  against  the  gods.  Hesiod  and 
Homer,  who,  with  other  of  the  Greek  poets,  as  often  before  observed,  derived  most  of 
their  mythological  nf>tions  from  the  Phoenician  author,  separate  the  children  of  Ccelus  aadl 
Terra  from  the  Titans  who  made  war  upon  the  gods ;  and  thus  consider  them  under  three 
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Diodom,  who  ilone  of  the  uicieiit  tnthon  hu  banded  down  to  oi  tbe 
thcofony  of  the  Atliatidet  (lee  Atlae,  Od.  i.  87.),  iffimu,  that  tbej,  cootnry  to  the 
noeived  opbuoa*  eoBsider  the  Titans  to  have  been  of  Aiimiie  origin ;  CoeJof  to  have  been 
tbeir  fint  kisf,  nd  the  Titans  to  bare  descended  from  him  and  his  qoeea  Terra. 
According  to  the  same  tbeogooj,  their  family  consisted  of  eighteen  children,  amoog  wboa 
were  leckoaed  Satam,  Hjperioo,  Coeni,  lapetos,  Crioi ,  Oceanas,  and  the  Titanides  or 
Artcmidea,  Bhea,  Tbemia,  Mnemosyne.  Phoebe,  Tethjs,  Cjbele,  &c.  The  Titana, 
whooe  origia  is  placed  in  ike  E^ui,  and  who  spread  themselves  generally  throogb  the 
worldy  bat  partkolarly  in  Crete,  were,  by  the  Cretans,  also  considered  aa  the  offspring  of 
Cfleloa  aad  Terra ;  and,  as  the  names  assigned  to  several  of  them  were  the  saoM  as  thoaa 
lecaded  of  the  Atlantides,  it  is  evident  the  traditions  have  been  blended  together. 
Many  of  the  andents  confounded  the  giants  with  the  Titans ;  but  it  is  the  Bu>fe  popular 
opinion  that  thej  were  a  distinct  race ;  the  Titans,  from  their  illnstrioas  birth,  having 
acquired  a  very  eztenave  empire,  and  the  giants  having  been  merely  robbers  of  formi- 
dable ttatnie,  who  infested  Thessalj,  and  were  very  obnoaioua  to  the  Titans,  lleaiod, 
and  after  him  Apoliodoms,  placed  the  birth  of  the  giants  tabsequent  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Titans  (see  Jove),  aad  to  tbe  wars  in  which  the  latter  (some  being  in  the  interest  of 
flttom,  and  some  of  Japiter)  were  often  engaged.  Tbe  contradictory  stateascata 
Hspetting  them  secaa  to  have  arisen,  in  some  degree,  from  the  opinion  which  assigna 
both  Titann  and  gianta  to  one  common  parentage,  C<elus  and  Terra :  Imt  Apollodoraa 
Csiiactly  slatea,  that  aa  the  Earth  only  produced  the  giants,  because  she  waa  irritated 
agnnst  Japiter  for  keeping  the  Titans  shut  up  in  Tartarus,  so  the  Titans  most  have  been 
anterior  to  the  gianta.  Tbe  Hians  are,  moreover,  represented  as  such  giants  in  strength, 
tiiat  the  appe\latioa  may  often,  on  that  account,  have  been  applied  indiscriaunately. 
Among  the  Titana,  Horace  places  Typbon  (see  Typbon),  Mimas,  Porphyrion,  Rhatos, 
and  Enceladoa ;  hot  these  are  by  many  ranked  with  the  giants.  The  number  and  names  of 
the  Titans  and  giaata,  with  the  ezceptioo  of  those  mentioned  in  the  authorities  quoted,  ara 
^BMaatUj  given  by  mythologitu,  and  may  be  thus  enumerated : — TUmu;  Agrieat» 
Ag^oi,  Anytas,  Hyperion,  Pallas,  Perteut,  Siccus,  Terrigena  fratres.  Gioals;  Abseoay 
Apina,  Albioa,  Alcioa  or  Alcyoneus,  Alroops,  Anguipedei,  Asterius,  Bergion  or 
Briarena,  Damysua,  Ephialtes,  Eurytus,  Hippolytus,  Lycurgus,  Ophion,  Oro- 
I,  Otaa,Pafpuraas,  Talus,  and  Thaon.    (See  Giants'  war,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  i.) 

Hfperisn,]  Hyperion  was,  according  to  Hetiod,  the  husband  of  Thea,  one  of  the 
Ocaanidaa,  and  father  of  the  Sun  and  Moon ;  according  to  Diodorui ,  he  married  Baiilea, 
one  of  the  Titnidas,  whose  two  children,  Heliot  and  Selene  (the  Sun  and  Moon),  were 
80  reamrkaUe  fcr  their  virtue  and  beanty,  tluU  the  Titans,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  itrangled 
Hyperion,  and  precipitated  the  children  into  the  Eridanus.  This  so  afflicted  Basilea 
^Nt  she  bccama  mad,  and  while  wandering  about  m  her  infuriated  state,  ahe  suddeolj 
dninf  a  violent  storm  of  rain  and  thunder.  She  was  deified,  and  is  sometimea 
wHhCjrbele. 

Hyperion  b  oftan  pot  for  the  Son  (II.  iii.  S6S.) 
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5. — Trwfsfamed  ilreams.'l  The  Simois  and  Xanthas. 
9. — The  Tkraeian  AcamasJ]  (See  Acamas,  II.  ii.  1022.) 
16. — Teuthraa*  $onJ]  Axylue.    Teuthras  vras  a  king  of  Mysia.  (See  Teleplios.) 
16.]  AXYLUS.    One  of  the  Trojan  allies ;  son  of  Teuthras,  and  a  native  of  Arisba. 
He  was  killed  by  Dioxned  (II.  vi,  21.) 
17.]  ARISBE.  Arisba.  (See  Arisba,  II.  ii.  1014.) 
24.]  CALESIUS.    A  charioteer  of  Axylus,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 
25.]  EURYALUS.  (See  Euryalns,  H.  ii.  682.) 

25.]  DRESUS.         I  Trojans,  here  killed  by  Euiyalus. 

26.]  OPHELTIUS.  S      ^  ^       ^ 

sir. — Two  <»tM.]  ^sepas  and  Pedasns,  sons  of  Bocolion  and  the  Naiad  Abarbarea. 
They  were  killed  by  Euryalus  (H.  vi.  88.) 

28. — iVaJotf.]  Abarbarea. 

28.]  BUCOLION.    A  son  of  Laomcdon  and  the  nymph  Calybe. 

85.]  ASTYALUS.    A  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Polypoeles. 

86.]  PIDYTES.    A  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Ulysses. 

87.]  TEUCER.  Son  of  Telamon,  king  of  the  island  of  Salamis,  and  Hesione,  dangbter 
of  Laomedon.  (See  Laomedon.)  He  was  brother  of  the  elder  Ajaz ;  and,  being  one  of 
Helenas  suitors,  accompaxued  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  where  he  particularly  signalised  himsetf 
in  the  war.  When  his  father,  after  its  termination,  denied  him  readmission  into  \A 
dominions  (see  Telamon,  and  2£.^,  i.  877.),  in  consequence  of  his  not  having  revenged 
the  injuries  of  his  brother  Ajax,  he  set  out  in  pursuit  of  fresh  fortunes ;  and,  landing  cm 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  there  built  a  city,  which  he  called  Salamis,  from  the  kingdom  of  hit 
father.  After  the  death  of  Telamon,  he  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  seize  the  vacant 
throne,  and  was  compelled  to  return  to  his  newly-erected  city,  where  he  dedicated  a 
temple  to  Jupiter,  appointing  the  annual  sacrifice  of  a  human  victim  to  that  god  ;  a  bdV 
barity  which  was  not  discontinued  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian.  The  descendsB^ 
of  Teucer  reigned  for  several  centuries  in  the  island  of  Cyprus:  his  son  Ajax  btijli  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  at  Olbus,  in  Cilicia. 

/pAi«  and  A'MxareU.'\  In  fable,  the  Salamis  of  Cyprus  was  the  scene  of  the  tranitfo^ 
mation  of  the  beautiful  Anazarete  into  stone  by  Venus,  for  her  unfeeling  scorn  6f  At 
youth  Iphis,  whose  affection  and  death  on  her  account  she  disregarded  in  consequence  of 
his  inferior  birth,  she  boasting  her  descent  £rom  the  family  of  Teucer.  (See  story  of  Iphb 
and  Anaxarete,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xv.) 

87.]  ARETAON.    A  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Teucer. 

38. — Neatw'a  son.']    Antilochus. 

38.]  ABLERUS.     A  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Antilochus. 

40.]  ELATUS.    King  of  Pedasus,  here  killed  by  Agamenmon. 

41.]  PEDASUS.  A  town  of  Troas,  on  the  river  Satnio,  near  the  promontory  of  Lcc- 
tum.  This  Pedasus  is  again  mentioned,  II.  xxi.  98.  It  was  subject  to  the  Lelegea,  wboM 
king  was  Altes.  (See  II.  zxi.  96^-100.)    Pedasus  had  been  laid  waste  by  Acliillea, 
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witfa  otiMr  citiM  of  Um  mms  aiiCiicl ;  whmc%,  proteblj,  thm  mbImmi  d  lUa 
tvwB  does  BoC  occur,  in  book  iL,  tmoDg  tbe  MudUariM  d  Fmau    Soae  of  tkote  wko 
ivad  tke  dciimctMMi  of  ihmr  torn  fought  ndoff  Hoctor ;  whilo  odian  migntod  uto 
udtlMR WllaBoltePodtiiif,mowaorial€lclMvptnBtcitj.    ThitlovniBMl 
be  conlbaiidcd  with  tbe  PcdMut  which  (IL  iB.198.)  «m  ndat  the  awiy  of  A|i- 


41L]  aATNIO,  or  8ATNI0S.    A  river  of  Tiom. 

U.]  MSLAimilUS.    A  Trojen,  bM  killed  bj  Kerypylw. 

44.5  PHYLACUB.    A  TroJM,  b«e  killed  by  Uitea. 

tf-JADRASTUS.    A  TVoju.  ikis  bj  AgoMHum,  liM  M. 

46, — fljperfiw  i|pMr.]    Tbe  ipear  of  Meneliai. 

61«— Tbdri«^]    Adnataa. 

6«r-Vktar.l    MoMlaiM. 

if .]  See  iirilttilB  of  tbie  psMige,  .£a.s.71B. 

91.]  HELSKUB.  Aa  eminent  aooChiajer,  aoo  of  Priam  and  Hecnbaiy  ami  the  only 
oae  af  thair  aaia  vho  aarrirad  the  riega  of  Troy.  He  was  to  chapinad,  aceording  to 
aaam^  at  hading  Med  to  obtain  Helen  in  maniage,  that  he  retiied,  towarda  the  cloae  of 
thawar*  la  Movllda,  and  waa  thate,  by  the  advice  of  Chaicaa,  aarpriard  and  carried 
anay  to  thn  Gtaoan  eaaap  by  Ulyaaea.  Among  other  predictkmay  Helanat  dedaiad  that 
Tny  cankl  not  be  tnken,  unkm  Pbiloctetea  cooM  be  prevailed  on  to  q^l  hie  it  treat,  and 
mpair  to  the  riaga.  After  the  deatmctimi  of  Troy  he,  together  with  Andiomnohe,  Ml  to 
thadHKoof  Pynlnm.  whoaa  iavonr  be  coodUated  by  deteiriag  him  Aom  amUng  with  the 
mm  of  the  Greeka,  vho  (he  foretold)  would  be  capomd  to  a  aevcva  tempeat  on  their 
leaving  the  Trojaen  Aom.  Pyirhaa  not  only  manifcatad  bia  gmtitnde  by  giving  to  him 
in  amnii^.  bat  nominated  him  bia  laccimBr  (iEn.  iii.  SM.  he.)  in  the 
of  £jpimi^  to  Iha  aaclam<m  of  hia  eon  Moloaaoi,  who  did  not  Mcend  the  throne 
the  daatfi  af  Halanna,    The  hUftsr  prince  and  AndronMche  had  a  eon 


.]  Taarnanaa.  aceording  to  0%-id,  a  ion  of  Priam  and  Alezirhoe  or  Alyiotboe, 
aajmph  of  Monat  Ida,  danghtcr  of  Dynos*  and  daoghter  of  the  river  Cebrenw.  At  nn 
amiy  age  he  qnittad  hia  fotber'a  court,  and  paaaed  his  life  in  foreait,  aud  in  the  cnjoy- 
maat  ol  mral  plaaavea.  He  became  enamoured  of  the  beantifuJ  Ileaperia ;  but  ■he 
traaftad  haa  nftetian  with  diadaia.  Endenvooring  to  eacape  from  him,  whca  be  once  acci- 
dentnUy  awt  her  ea  the  baoka  of  the  Cebrcnas,  iba  was  stung  by  a  serpent ;  the  wound 
paoiod  ^^""^^  and  JEaacus  in  despair  threw  hiaielf  from  a  rock  ioto  tho  tea.  Teihys, 
fUtpmg  his  fom,  aaspfindod  hit  (ail,  and  transfoimed  him  into  a  connorant.  Tbe  history 
ef  iTamna  ia  difcantly  related  by  Apoliodonia,  who  aaarrta,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Priam 
Md  hia  iaak  wifo  Aiiidin,  daughter  of  Merope ;  that  he  married  Steropr,  who  did  not  long 
nrvipa  her  anion  with  him ;  and  that  hia  grief  for  her  loas  induced  him  to  put  an  end  to 
hh  aiietanre  ffaarna  wii  endued  by  bia  grandmother  Merupe  «ith  tlie  gift  of  pro- 
phecy ;  thia  art  he  tranamitted  to  his  brother  and  sister,  Helenua  and  Casmndra.  Priam 
hnsing  disoa^ed  Arisbn,  thai  he  might  espouse  Hecuba,  ,£sacut  predicted  that  the  off- 
i|aiBg  af  tkm  marriage  ahoold  occaaon  the  deetruction  of  his  family  and  country ;  on  this 
It  the  infont  Paris,  iasmediately  after  his  birth,  was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida.  (See 
inafnfiimlinn  into  a  cmmorant,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xi.) 

IM^^Olrmafker.]    Hecuba. 

llg«..Jfiaeran'«/enr.]  Tina  votive  offering  »eerot  to  bare  been  made  to  Minerta 
•npedally,  as  that  goddess  was  imagined  to  be  more  bo»tile  than  the  other  gods  to  the 
ofTroy. 

I IS^— JfonCie.]    From  thia  passage,  the  Athenians  seem  to  have,  in  process  of  tiiaa, 

CLM».  2 
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jptad  tba  eaBtom  of  curying  the  jMpiM^  or  iftcred  garment  of  Minenra,  in  the  lolnui 

occMJooi  of  the  great  Panathonea. 

115«^JCiMCf.]  The  statue  representing  the  goddess  in  the  postnre  of  sitting  is  aop- 
>osed  to  have  been  fonned  on  this  description.  She  is,  under  this  Tepresentation>  styled 
?B»iNA,  ^om  an  Egjrptian  embroidress  of  that  name. 

14S.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi.  283. 

161.]  LYCUKGUS.  A  king  of  Tliiace,  son  of  Dryas,  who  fought  in  the  Tbeban  war 
under  Eteodes.  He  engaged  in  a  conflict  wit&  Bacchus ;  pursued  his  nymphs  while 
celebrating  the  orgies  on  Mount  Nysa,  and  so  intimidated  the  god,  that  the  latter  preci- 
pitated himself  into  the  sea ;  this  presumption  was  punished  by  Jupiter  with  blindness 
and  almost  immediate  death. 

According  to  another  tradition,  Lycurgus  was  driven  to  madness  by  Bacchus,  and,  in 
this  state,  mistaking  his  son's  and  his  own  legs  for  yines,  he  cut  them  off  instead  of 
the  branches  of  the  plant.  The  oracle  directed  his  subjects  to  imprison- him,  and 
he  was  afterwards  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  Other  mythologists  again  affirm, 'that 
Lycnigns  drove  Bacchus  out  of  his  kingdoih ;  and,  to  mark  his  abhorrence  of  the  vice  of 
intoxication,  prohibited  the  worship  of  that  god  ;  a  measure  which  so  incensed  his  sub- 
jects that  they  put  him  to  death.  ■  Diodoarus  places  the  kingdom  of  this  monarch  in  Arabm. 
Lycnrgus  was  called  Dbyantides,  from  his  father,  and  Bipenniper,  from  the  hMUhei 
with  which  he  cut  off  his  legs. 

16S.]  BACCHUS.  The  god  of  wine,  not,  as  is  usual,  to  be  confounded  with  Diony- 
sus. The  fables  recorded  of  this  god  by  Orpheus,  Euripides,  Orid,  Hyginns,  and  bj 
more  modem  interpretera  of  fiction,  are  Tarious.  Cicero  enumerates  five  deities  of  the 
name  ;  a  son  of  Proserpine ;  a  son  of  the  Nile  (the  founder  of  the  Ethiopian  Nyssa);  a 
son  of  Caprius  (who  reigned  in  Asia) ;  the  Indian  Bacchus ;  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Lona 
(the  Bacchus  in  whose  honour  the  Orphica  or  orgies  were  observed) ;  and  a  son  of  Nisns 
and  Thyone,  or  Semele  (see  Semele).  The  early  Greeks,  who  tenaciously  referred  the 
origin  of  all  the  heathen  deities  to  their  own  country,  have  not  hesitated  to  include  Bac- 
chus in  the  number,  and  have  ascribed  his  birth  to  Jupiter  and  Semele,  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  more  received  authorities  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  Bacchus  is 
acknowledged  to  have  been  of  Egjrptian  origin ;  to  have  been  brought  up  at  Nysa  (see 
Nysa)  by  order  of  his  father  Ammon,  or  Jupiter ;  and  to  have  been,  in  fact,  the  Osiris  of 
the  Egyptians.  This  alleged  identity  of  Bacchus  and  Osiris  accounts  for  the  appro* 
priation  of  the  same  exploits  and  virtues  to  both.  Bacchus  is  described  not  only  as  a 
mighty  conqueror,  who  carried  his  aims  into  India  (see  ^n.  vL  1097.),  and  over  all  the 
habitable  world,  but  as  a  general  benefiictor  to  mankind ;  haviog  diffused  among  the 
nations  which  he  visited,  the  knowledge  of  building ;  of  collecting  the  families  scattered 
in  vHlages  into  towns ;  of  planting  the  vine ;  and  as  having  also  given  laws,  and  intra- 
duced  the  worship  of  the  gods.  To  him  are  also  ascribed  the  invention  of  theatrical 
representations,  and  the  establishment  of  schools  for  music ;  proficiency  in  the  latiir 
science  excluding  persons  from  military  service. 

In  the  combat  between  Jupiter  and  the  giants,  he  achieved,  under  the  form  of  a  liot 
wonderful  acts  of  valour,  animated  as  he  was  by  the  god  of  heaven,  who  incessantly  urge 
him  on  by  the  exclamation  "  Evohe,or  Evan,  Courage,  iny  aonf** 

Among  the  mistresses  of  Bacchus  may  be  named,  Ariadne  (see  Ariadne,  mother  of  C 
ramus,  Eumedon,  (Enopion,  and  Thoas) ;  Physcoa,  a  nymph  of  Eiis  (mother  of  Narce 
who  built  a  temple  to  Minerva,  and  was  the  first  that  sacrificed  to  Bacchua) ;  Psalacaa 
(a  nymph  who  gave  him  the  splendid  crown  which  he  placed  on  the  head  of  Ariadne  .* 
act  of  infidelity  which  provoked  her  to  kill  herself) ;  and  Syca  (see  Sy cites  among  his  nar 

Bacchus  is  often  represented  crowned  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with  a  thyrsr 
caduceos  m  his  hand  (the  latter  the  symbol  of  peace,  being  emblematical  of  his  h 
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ifoomd  t»  iMtore  hmtmomy  betwwu  Japiler  and  Jano) ;  wnetimM  u  a  yovag  and 
as  an  old  mm  ;  ai  baTing  homi,  and  being  a*?cred  whh  the  ikin  of  the  goat ; 
•eatcd  OB  a  wine  caik,  or  on  a  car  dimwn  either  by  tigen,  Ikma,  or  panther*,  or  bj 
taon,  of  which  some  are  playing  the  lyre,  and  othen  the  ilate ;  aa  seated  (whoi 
dwignating  the  lun  or  OairU)  on  a  celestial  globe  aiiaogled  with  aiara ;  as  riding  on  the 
ahonlden  of  Fan,  or  in  the  ann«  of  the  aged  Silenut. 

The  principal  fettiTala  celebrated  in  hie  honour  were,  the  orgiea,  the  trifieriat,  and  the 
Bacchanalia,  or  Dionyna,  bit  prieata  and  templet  being  called  Saboi.  Tlie  women  who 
ofidafcd  at  thoae  feaata  were  termed  Bacchantea,  Dionyiiadet,  Kdonidea,  Clodones,  Baa- 
midea,  Miaallonidef,  and  Tlijradea ;  and  all  who  attended  their  celebration,  whether 
men  or  women,  were  armed  with  a  tbyrtoa,  or  tpear,  covered  with  vine  leavea ;  the  carry- 
ing of  aerpenta  (with  which  they  were  alio  crowned)  in  their  hands  being  part  of  the 
ceremoniea  obaecvcd  in  the  orgies,  when  with  horrid  screams  they  called  on  Evan,  £?an ! 
Among  ammala,  the  panther,  the  goat,  and  the  serpent,  were  sacred  to  Bacchus ;  among 
fairda,  the  aagpse  and  the  phoenix ;  and  among  trees,  the  yew,  the  fig-trre,  the  vine,  the 
ivy,  the  oak,  aad  ihe  fir. 

SILENUS.]  The  son  of  Mercury,  Pan,  or  Terra,  was  the  nurse  and  general  attendant 
of  Bacdioa.  Diodoma  placet  his  residence  in  an  island  of  Libya,  formed  by  the  river 
Tritooia;  othen  in  Caria ;  and  Orpheus  sutea  that,  alter  the  return  of  Bacclins  from 
India,  he  eaiablished  himself  in  Arcadia,  where  he  became  Uie  favourite  companion  of  the 
shepherds  and  shepheidesset.  Ovid  relates  that  on  one  occssion,  Silenus  being  found  by 
iOBm  countrymen  tottering  as  much  from  the  effect  of  age  as  from  intoxication,  waa  con- 
veyed by  them,  decorated  with  garlands  and  flowers,  into  the  presence  of  Midas,  who  no 
sooner  aacectaioed  that  in  him  he  beh«ld  one  of  the  votaries  of  Bacchus,  tlian  he  enter- 
tained the  aged  man  aumptnoualy,  and  restored  him,  after  a  vi>ii  of  ten  days,  to  hi»  god. 
Silenus  is  represented  corpulent,  of  low  stature,  with  a  tail,  a  bald  head,  boms,  and  a 
lai^ge  annb  nose,  either  seated  on  an  ass,  leaniof?,  in  the  act  of  walking,  on  a  stick  or 
thyrsus,  having  on  his  head  a  crown  of  ivy,  and  in  hi^  hand  a  cup.  He  was  wonhipp(.d 
ia  Greece. 

AlidmtJ]  The  aon  of  Gordiui  and  Cybele,  reij^cd  over  part  of  Phfygi.!  and  Lydxa. 
The  frugal  diapotition,  for  which  during  his  whole  life  he  was  rcinarkablr,  was  prognosti- 
cated in  boa  infkncy  by  the  ante  placing  grains  of  com  in  his  mouth,  as  lie  lay  in  the 
cradle.  By  hia  avarice  and  economy,  joined  to  the  dis<.-overy  he  made  of  the  rich  mines 
of  Bermina,  and  the  gold  obtained  from  the  famous  I'actolus  (which  flowed  tliruugh  his 
dominiona),  he  amasaed  conriderable  wealth  ;  and  hence,  probably,  nrose  the  fable,  thai 
he  cammed  all  he  touched  into  gold.  Thia  power  he  is  said  to  have  received,  at  his 
own  request,  from  Bacchus  ;  who,  to  reward  Utc  hospitality  w  ith  which  he  had  enter- 
tained Silenus,  had  offered  to  grant  him  any  favour  he  might  ask.  M'ulas,  however,  soon 
axperienoed  tho  inconvenience  of  his  rash  demand  ;  and  when  he  found  that  even  hit  food 
aa  he  attempted  to  eat  it  became  gold,  he  earnestly  besought  the  f;od  to  withdraw  his 
phm  Baochoa  directed  him  to  bathe  in  the  Pactolus  ;  the  sands  of  which  river  became 
that  time  impregnated  with  gold.  Midas  being  cliotten  umpire  in  a  diajmte  which 
bclweeu  ApoUo  and  Pan  respecting  their  musical  skill,  decided  in  favour  of  Ihe 
;  a  want  of  taste  which  the  god  punished  by  translomiing  his  ears  into  those  of  an 
He  endeavoured  to  conceal  this  degrsdation  from  his  subjects ;  but  it  was  per- 
by  one  of  hia  attendants,  who,  finding  it  difficult  to  keep  the  secret,  yet  afraid  to 
it,  dog  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  whispered  therein  what  he  had  detected.  Hia 
were  echoed  by  the  reeds  which  afterwards  grew  on  the  spot,  and  which  are  said 
to  hmve  repeated,  when  agitated  by  tlie  wind,  *'  Midas  has  asses  cars."  This  absurd 
■Cory  haa  been  explained  in  various  ways  ;  some  supposing  it  to  allude  to  the  number  of 
and  iafoivera  he  employed  ;  others,  to  the  acutenesa  of  his  hearing ;  and  others,  to 
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ft  OMM  of  bit  pakwe  bMiing  •  tmnoMamc*  to  Ibo  Orcok  woidi  iJiHifjiig  m 

idatiitiodiiood,  dazing  hif  nign,  many  religioiM  oemmmiimi  pttticiibd|]f  tho 

/Bacchni ;  and  tlao cutabliihed  «  nooiber  of  ozoelleat  liwt.  Hence  ImIim bo« ( 

9  Noma  Pompiliiu :  like  that  prince  too,  be  eaforoed  bis  insdtMlioBe  bj  ■Uegingtbat 

htj  bad  a  divine  lanction,  and  were  levealed  to  biai  by  Silennty  wbom  he  coMoltad  ii 

tbe  ratireinent  of  a  neighbouring  wood.    Indeed  it  ia  not  iaiprobaUa  that  be  nugbt  have 

coUivated  tbe  frieadahip  of  Sileana,  who  ia  aaid  Co  hate  nipMl  hi  Caria  about  hb  tine ; 

and  who,  from  being  a  great  pbiloaqphef,  might  have  inalncled  biai  in  the  art  of  g0f«»-> 

meat,  and  inepired  bin  with  a  taate  far  idenlific  reieaicbei.    Biidaa  rendad  poMipaDy 

near  the  river  Sanger,  wbeie  be  poMeieed  magnificent  gaideni,  noted  fbr  their  beantifiil 

loeei.  Hie  death  wai  occaaioned  by  drinking  bviUock'a  blood*  in  otder  to  free  biamelf  from 

the  mpleamnt  dreamt  by  which  be  waa  diatmbed.    To  him  ia  aicribed  thefaandatkm  ef 

the  cities  of  Ancym  and  Pemiaaa.    (See  fkUe  of  Midas»  Ovid's  Met.  b.zi.) 

GenttMi.]  The  lutber  of  Midas,  wbo»  by  the  mode  of  tying  tbe  yoke  ef  h»  chniot 
with  the  bark  of  tbe  cornel  tree  to  tbe  pole,  gave  riie  to  the  traditioB*  afterwards  so  cele- 
brated hi  histoiy,  with  respect  to  the  powesrion  of  the  empire  of  Alia  diyendiag  <m  him 
who  ahoold  be  able  to  mitie  the  Goidian  knot. 

Among  tbe  general  appellationi  of  Bacchus  are  the  following:—- 

Aca  ATOPOTEB)  Gr.  drinlcjaig  pwnt  npim  ;  a  name  nnder  which  be  waa  wonh^ped  at 
Phigalia»in  Arcadia. 

2£ooBOLU8,  Gr.  deafreycr  ^tkigmtp  an  animal  iajirioiia  to  vhies. 

iBsYMNXTEs,  Gr.  nder,    (See  Esyametes,  below.) 

AoBioNxvs,  Gr.  wUd^  or  cniff»    (See  Omestes,  below.) 

ALY5XVS,  from  AhfMn»,M  foontain  of  Arcadia. 

ANTnius,  Gr.  crowned  with^lsiiwrs ;  has  name  at  Athena*  vad  at  Patm,  ia  Achaia. 

Aoirxus  Dxus,  Tkebam  god.    Amua  was  one  of  the  names  of  Beeotia. 

AxxTxs,  Gr.  Mforthff  ;  his  name  at  Henea,  in  Arcadia* 

Babactxi ,  Gr.  the  isgaoctoas. 

BiissiiREUs,  Gr.  from  BaM9gnu»  a  town  of  Lydia,  where  be  had  a  temple;  from  a 
Bort  of  long  robe,  termed  ^osssria,  made  of  fox-skin,  which  Bacchus  ased  to  carry  %»ith 
him  in  his  expeditions ;  from  Bamwrt^  one  of  his  noises  ;  from  a  buskin  worn  by  him ; 
from  the  Hebrew  word  Aasssr,  to  gather  grapes  ;  or,  accofdiag  to  Herodotas^  from  the 
animals  ^asaaris,  which  drew  his  chariot. 

Ben  Sbmxle.  son  of  SemtU. 

BicoRNxoER,  Lat.  fms-Aenwd.  Bacchus  is  either  poortmyed  with  Jksms,  the  syniH 
bol  of  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  this  god  represented ;  or,  from  tbe  aadadty  and  pcta- 
laace  which  wine  inspires. 

BiroRMxs,  Lat.  iwo-fttmed ;  from  his  having  changed  himself  into  an  old 
when  he  fled  from  the  peisecutioo  of  Juno ;  or,  from  his  being  represented  somelii 
a  young,  and  sometimes  as  an  old  man. 

BxMATXR,  Lat.  having  (as  it  were)  two  trnMhen,  Semele,  tmd  the  thigh  of  JopitMBi 
(^See  Seoiele.) 

Brxsjkus,  Gr.  frtmug  hitmUijf ;  from  bis  having  invented  tbe  procem  of  tmdim 
the  grapes ;  from  the  nsme  of  his  nnise  i  from  his  discovering  the  nsrs  of  honey  ar 
wine  ;  or,  from  the  promontory  of  Brix,  in  the  isle  of  T<esbos. 

BaoMws,  Gr.  UmnderiMg;  liom  the  neisf  made  by  the  Bacchanals  and  dranl 
persons ;  or,  from  the  clap  of  thnnder  which  attanded  his  birth,  when  Jupiter  viai 

Seoiele,  attended  with  all  tbe  nii^o^J<^bw*<"r<n^P<>^''ar*    (SeeSemek.) 

Brumvs,  his  name  among  the  Romans. 

BucoRNxs,  Lat.  ei^^ssave  of  his  boMing  in  his  hand  a  MTs  Aera,  which 
itttffaded  to  be  used  as  a  cup  at  leasts. 
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Bvcsmst  Gr.  citlMr  Am  kk  briag  kmn  of  a  kmii;  from  hb  boiag  loprewted  with 
M  the  iavontor  of  hotbuidry ;  or,  from  hU  hma%  the  too  of  Jupiter  AniHiOB,  wte 
MdbpidMlwithMrwu 

Caltdov  101,  horn  Cd^M.  a  diy  of  ^tolia. 

Ciaviiififoi,  hit  MUM  amoiif  the  Gtiila. 

Cbibopialas,  Gr.  pttfer  tf  the  Acrp. 

Cbgopotm,  Gr.  irimkimg  ;  becaiiie,  «o  the  Meoad  day  of  tba  itafActtefM  (a  fntival 
in  hoBoo  of  Baecboa)y  owiy  buui  rfmfc  oat  of  hb  omi  cAm,  or  tmmI. 

Ciaam,  Or.  fay  ;  be  wai  wmahipped  uadu  Una  aiBie  at  AclMtfiiv,  in  Attica,  aa  tbia 
placo  «aa  raaMufcaMa  for  tbe  first  growth  of  Ike  tvy. 

Coi4>iiATBa,  from  Coiaair,  an  eminenoe  in  Meaieaia. 

CoBBioaBy  Lat.  h&med.    (See  Bicora%vr.) 

CoBYMBipaa,  Gr.  hemrimg  a  dmater  of  ktrritt;  from  a  plant  which  waa  mcrad  to 
him  krarv^^  htffin^  Hke  iTj. 

Cniaivf,  Gr.  one  of  hit  name*  at  Argot,  which  Bacchna  had  selected  aa  the  phce 
of  barial  for  Anadaa. 

Ojkhok  Bobub  ;  the  lait  cop  of  wme,  at  all  featiTala,  waa  anally  drunk  lo  Bnockns 
Oder  tfaif  nppellatiaB. 

DABTixnra,  Gf .  fnqmmiimg  ike  waada  ;  hit  name  at  Megam. 

DmoBPBoa,  Gr.  of  twe/orwu.    (See  Bifonntt.) 

DioNTtvi,  Gr.  from  Jave,  Ida  fltther,  and  iVysa,  where  he  waa  broufht  np,  Thit 
appeUatiun  ia  by  aoase  luppoted  to  be  the  tame  with  Zeuth.    (See  Znith,  bekm.) 

DiPBOBty  Gr.  of  Hp9  BafBTft.    (Sec  Biformit.) 

DiTBYBAMavt,  Gr.  implying  hit  luiTing  twice  paued  the g«l€a  ^ li^r,  from  Snnele, 
and  from  the  tki|^  «l  Je«e ;  or,  tram  the  aweBd  exi»tence  he  rrceiTcd  from  Ceret,  who, 
when  the  giaaca  had  ton  Baochua  in  pieces,  collected  liis  limbs,  and  bieatbed  new  life 
into  tkcBi. 

Ebob,  Gr.  fSBfi/Bf;  or  from  the  f6ea,  or  ehtmjf  tree,  which,  according  to  Virgil 
(tte  GecRgie  ii.  ItfB.),  waa  peculiar  to  India.  He  was  worshipped  under  tbia  name  at 
ITiplea. 

ELBLars,  Gr.  from  the  cry  repeated  by  the  Bacchanals  at  hit  leatiTals. 

ELBBTBaaius,  Gr.  Ubermter ;  bis  name  at  Ektiker^t  in  Bceotia,  and  at  Athena ;  tbe 
lame  as  the  Liber  of  tbe  Latins.    (See  Liber.) 

Ebapbiotis,  Gr.  tlie  wfwegUr. 

EatBiBf  iBVs,  Gr.  aa  having  introduced  not  only  the  culture  of  the  vine,  but  (bat 
of  pens  and  other  pnise  also. 

EsTMBiTis,  Gr.  governor;  or  frtndUig  orer  gwmee:  the  name  of  one  of  his 
statnea,  aaid  to  bate  been  found  by  Vulcan,  and  presented  to  Dardanus  by  Jupiter 
himaelf: 

EuBVLES,  Gr.  the  prmffBl  ceBnafOar.  The  cliief  rosgiftrates  of  Rhodes  were 
■hliged,  by  bb  espreaa  hiw,  erery  day  to  entertain  the  priDcijMil  men  uf  that  dty,  at  a 
pvUic  table,  in  order  to  deliberate  what  should  b<r  done  on  tiic  day  following. 

Eocnaus,  Gr.  pomimg  fteeiif  ;  expressive  of  his  filling  the  glass  to  tbe  brim. 

EvcLius,  Gr. /f(srgeB«;  tvaewBed. 

Etav,  Gt.  ao  invoked  by  the  Bacchantes. 

Evios,  Gr.  implying.  Well  done,  my  eon  I  words  ascribed  to  Jupiter,  when  he  saw 
returning  Tictorioasly  from  combsting  tbe  giants.  Evoe,  or  Evan,  wts  tha 
with  which  the  Bacchanals  invoked  their  god  during  tbe  celebration  of  bis 

HtaoB,  Gr.  yemUifiU;  bis  name  in  Campania :   perpetual  youth  was  ona  of  bis 
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'Htstxs,  Gr.  either  from  HyfX»  one  oC  the  namet  of  hit  mother  Semele ;  ok»  Irani  his 
festivals  taking  place  in  a  niuiy  seaaon. 

IiccBus,  Gr.  from  the  now  and  shoutM  which  the  Bacchanals  raised  at  his  festivals  ; 
or,  from  the  clamour  attendant  on  intoxication. 

loNiGEMi,  Lat.  fire-bom  ;  in  allusion  to  the  mode  of  his  birth* 

Indian  08,  the  Indian  Bacchus. 

Invxrecundus  Divs,  Lat.  ikam^ugod* 

loBAccHus,  from  the  eiclamation  lobacche,  used  in  his  festivals* 

Lamptbb,  Gr.  brilUant,  He  had  a  festival  at  Pellene,  in  Achaia,  which  was  held 
by  night,  and  in  which  the  worshippers  went  to  his  temple  with  Ugkied  torchet  in  their 
hands. 

Laphystius,  from  the  mount  Lapkyiim,  in  Boeotia. 

LsNiEuSy  Gr.  presiding  over  the  wine-presa. 

Lbucyanites,  his  name  on  the  shores  of  the  Leucyaniatf  a  liver  of  the  Pelopon* 
nesus,  nmning  into  the  Alpheus. 

LiBBR,  Lat.  free  ;  he  was  so  called,  either  from  his  delivering  some  cities  of  Boeotia 
from  sUverj  ;  or,  from  delivering  the  mind  from  care.  To  the  word  Liber  the  Romans 
subjoined  the  word  Pater  (Liber  Pater),  as  though  be  were  the  father  of  Liberty  and  Joy. 

Liknites,  Gr.  from  the  mystical  van,  which  was  carried  in  his  festival  Dionysia. 
(See  Isis,  under  the  names  of  Ceres.) 

LiMNsus,  hi^  name  at  Linuue^  a  quarter  of  Athens. 

YMVB,  i  Q^^  loosing  the  mind  from  care. 
Lysius,  > 

MfONiDXs,  from  Mteoma* 

MxLAN Alois,    -vGr.  clothed  in  black  goat-skin,     Melanthius,  king  of  Athens, 

Melanegis,       >wben  on  the  point  of  fighting  with  Xanthus,  king  of  Boeotia, 

MsLANTUiDES,  J  pretended  that  he  saw,  at  Xanthus'  back,  a  person  habited  in  a. 
black  goat-skin.    Xanthus,  looking  back,  was  slain  by  Melautbiusy  who  erected  a  temple 
to  BacchuSy  under  the  title  of  Melanaigb.     He  was  also  worshipped  under  this  name  tix. 
Hennione,  where  games  were  annually  celebrated  in  his  honour,  and  prizes  distributed  to 
the  best  musician,  swimmer,  and  rower. 

MsLiASTEs,  from  a  fountain  of  that  name. 

MiLicuius,  Gr.  from  his  having  first  planted  tbe^^, 

McENOLES,  Gr.  yiiriotts. 

MoRYcuus,  Gr.  smearing;  defiling:  under  this  name  he  was  worshipped  by  the 
Sicilians,  who,  in  the  season  of  vintage,  were  accustomed  to  sm^or  his  statues  with  sw«el 
wine  and  figa. 

Mysius,  from  ilfytia. 

Mysterius,  his  name  in  Argolis. 

Narthecofborus,  Gr.  from  his  carrying  a  ferula  or  cane* 

NsBRODES,  Gr.  from  the  fawn-skins  which  the  Bacchanals  wore  in  the  celebmtiflia 
of  the  orgies. 

Nyctelius,  Gr.  from  the  celebration  of  his  orgies  by  tught, 

Nysjeus,  from  Nyssa,  his  nurse ;  or  from  the  town  Nysa, 

Odrysius,  Thracian;  from  hu  having  introduced  the  culture  of  the  vine  into 
{Odrysia)  Thrace. 

Ogygius,  Theban;  from  Ogygia,  one  of  the  gates  of  Thebes. 

Omadius,      -xGr.  eating  raw  meaL    Li  the  festivals  celebrated  in  his  hoooacis 

Omebtes,        >the  islands  of  Chios  and  Tenedos,  it  is  said  that  even  a  human  beiif 

Omofhagus,  J  was  sacrificed,  whose  limb^  were  torn  piecemeal  by  the  R^f^Kfl^^jy. 
In  these  festivals  the  priests  (say  some)  ate,  or  rather  pretended  to  eat,  raw  fleah«    It 
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warn  ako  cmtniMj  ibr  them  to  pot  ■eipenti  in  tlieir  hair,  aid  in  ill  their  bdmnonr  to 
cnsnteHeit  nndneii  and  distnction. 

Ouvs,  Gt.  frequenter  of  wtmmimmi  ;  his  wonhip  being  performed  on  nwteinf. 
OnTnivs,  Gr.  ufrigki ;  or  Mtber :  m  name  given  to  Becchoi  by  Amphictyon,  whimi 
thnt  god  had  taaght  to  temper  wine  with  water. 
Pamkaous,  Or.  the  mU-detowrer* 
Tmwuwluvow,  Gr.  peffeeiUf  Mgki* 
Pxafciovira,  Gr.  wonhipped  in  the  feriahfU* 
Pbakac,  or  pRAVACEs,  his  name  among  the  Mysiam. 
PsLxoTf,  or  VB,  Gr.  dtomtdinf  tn/mif. 
PoLiTsa,  Gr.  c  ekhem  ;  bis  name  fai  Arcadia. 
PnowTO^es,  1  ^   ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
PnornTGBSt     > 

PsiiASt  Gr.  IfOB  a  Doric  word  aigniiying  the  extremity  of  a  bird*s  wing ;  ■•  if  SMi 
were  honied  awny  and  elevated  by  wine,  at  birds  by  their  wingi. 
RtCTva^Lal.    (See  Orthios.) 

SjnAZivSy  his  name  among  the  Sdbtt,  a  people  of  Thrace.  One  of  the  myatetioos 
litet  of  Ihia  fod  waa  to  let  a  make  slip  down  the  boaom  of  the  peraon  to  be  initiated^ 
vUch  waa  taken  oot  below. 

Saotas,  Gr.  ffwmrter  ;  his  name  at  Tnmene. 
SxnTATon,  Lai*  the  mmm  as  Saotas,  above. 

Stcitxb,  Gr.  fram  his  having  transformed  his  fifourite  nymph  S^cm  into  %fg^trttm 
TAunicspsALvSy  Gr.  hnU-keaded* 

TAonicoaiiit,  LaL  nnder  this  name  he  was  represented  with  the  Aem  of  a  Ml  in 
his  hand,  which  was,  in  fact,  a  drinking  cap  made  in  the  form  of  a  bmiTi  Asm. 

TAunironMis,  Lnt  from  the  resemblance  of  a  man  overcome  with  wine  to  a  fniions 
M. 

TAuaociaos,  Gr,    (See  Tanricomis.) 
TAVnopHAOuSy  Gr.  bmU-det^mrer* 
Tnaoxirvs,  Gr.  g9d  tffwine, 

Thuiahbts,  Gr.  from  the  origin  of  IrtmnpAs  being  ascribed  to  his  splendid  retnm 
fnai  India. 

TnTonars,  )  Gr.  from  his  mother  Scmele,  who  was  called  Thyome ;  or,  as  receiv* 
Tbtovioas,  '  ing  »aeriJUe$» 
TomcoLAvvs,  Lat.  from  tvradmrt  a  wine-press. 
TaiOMPsus,  Let.  the  same  as  the  Greek  Thriambas. 
UaoTALT,  his  name  among  the  Arabians. 
Xamtvos.    (See  MeUnaigis.) 

^AoaiEvs,  Gr.  Molctagr  many  cofiittM ;   a  name  of  the  first  Bacclnit,  mentioned  by 
^^CQo.    It  is  also  assigned  to  Pluto. 

ZtcTTH,  one  of  the  original  Cabiritic  divinities,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
^  Dionysus.    (See  Dionysus,  above.) 

Tbe  epithet  gvd  of  Jeys  and  frientUff  cheer,  is  applied  by  Virgil  to  Bacchus  (JEsu  i. 

[Farther  remarks  upon  this  deity  will  be  found  under  Egypt.] 

^]  NYSSA,  or  MYSA.    Some  geograplicrs  enumerate  no  lem  than  ten  places  of 

^■*BM.    The  town  of  Nyssa,  in  Ethiopia,  or  Arabia,  another  of  the  same  name  in 

and  one  on  the  top  of  Mount  Parnassus,  were  particularly  sacred  to  the  god 

(see  Bacchus),  who,  according  to  the  fiction  entertained  by  the  people  of  the 

^^fciofisn  ^ysaa,  was  therein  educated  by  the  Nysiads,  the  nymphs  of  the  place.    The 

J^ymtmentkmed  m  this  verse  is  n  mountain  of  Thrace. 
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1S1«— JUIk  iMMi  M  dVM.]  Tke  coneiion  oC  tlw  MBtiaieiit  MeoH  to  be  thisi— > 
why  do  yoo  inquire  respecting  my  anceston,  as  if  yoo  would  ctdmate  my  merit  and 
▼alow  by  tbe  lustre  of  my  birth  ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  fragile  and  uncertain  than  the 
8|ileiidoiir  and  wealth  of  family  ?  May  not  men  be  compared  to  ifotes  on  tree$,  &G.  &c. 

180.— il  city.]  Ephyrv.  (See  line  103.) 

180.]  ARGOS.    In  thii  line,  a  term  for  Pelopooneras  in  generaL 

101.— iEotian  Siiypkui,^  So  called  from  being  a  son  or  other  descendant  of  iEolus. 
He  was  father  to  Glaucas  (the  father  of  BeUeropbon,  not  the  leader  of  the  Lycian  band), 
and  was  the  reputed  founder  of  the  city  £phyre,  afterwards  called  Corinth.  Some  mytho- 
logists,  like  Homer,  acknowledge  but  one  prince  of  this  name,  and  identify  the  Sisyphus 
here  mentioned  with  the  Sisyphus  Od.  zi.  7ft4.  Others,  firom  conparisona  drawn  between 
the  itatement  of  Eumelus,  an  ancient  poet  quoted  by  Pansanias,  and  the  Medea  of  Euri- 
pides, are  of  opinion,  that  the  Sisyphus  who  succeeded  Medea  on  the  tbione  of  Corinth, 
was  a  dememimii,  not  a  so«  of  .^olua;  that  the  cootemponuy  of  Jason  was  that  same 
peraon ;  and  that  the  son  ^  JEokti  was  the  Sisyphus  who  built  Ephyre.  Sisyphus,  tkt 
9mece$Bor  i^fMedeay  is  considered  to  have  been  brother  ot  Athamas  and  Salmonens. 

Sisyphus  Is  here  designated  as  "  blest  with  wisdom,"  in  allusbn  to  hia  well-known 
character  for  stratagem  and  cunning.  He  is  said  to  have  circumvented  even  Death,  when 
that  power  was  despatched  against  him.  After  death,  he  was  allowed  for  a  limited  time 
to  revisit  the  earth ;  but  l>eing  unwilling  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  to  return  to  the 
regions  of  Pluto,  he  was  seized  and  forcibly  reconducted  thither  by  Mercury,  and  con- 
demned to  the  taak  of  rolling  to  the  top  of  an  eminenoe  (see  Od.  zL  7S4,  &c.  and  Georgic 
liL  05.)  a  huge  stone,  which  incessantly  recoiled  to  the  valley ;  as  if  (say  the  mytbo- 
legists)  so  laborious  and  endless  an  occupation  would  not  allow  him  the  means  of  cootxiving 
a  second  escape.    (See  transformation  of  Ino  and  Melioerta,  Garth's  Ovid,  b.  iv.) 

101.]  EPHYRE.  Afterwards  Corinth  (see  Corinth).  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
odled  Ephyre  from  the  nymph  Ephyra^  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  wife  of 
Epimetheus. 

108.]  GLAUCUS.  One  of  the  Argonauts  ;  son  of  Sbyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  and 
Merope,  daughter  of  Atlas ;  father  of  Bellerophon  and  Chrysaor ;  and  king  of  Potnim 
(thence  hisjname  Potmiadbs),  in  Boeotia.  He  wb  present  at  the  funeral  games  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Pelias,  and  was  there  trampled  to  death  by  his  own  horses :  this  story  is 
metaphorically  applied  by  Palaepbatus  to  those  who  waste  their  fortunes  in  roaiatainiag  an 
useless  number  of  these  animals. 

104.]  BELLEROPHON  (originally  called  Hipponout)  was  son  of  Olaucns,  the  son 
of  Sisyphus  and  Eurymede.  After  the  murder  of  his  brother  Aldmenes,  or  BdUer^  which 
procured  him  the  name  of  BeUeropAoii,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Prostus  (see  Pnetus,  II.  ri 
107.),  whence  he  was  banished  by  the  intrigues  of  Antsss,  the  wife  of  that  monarch  (who 
was  initated  at  lua  disregard  of  her  admiration  of  him),  to  Lyda,  vrith  an  injunction  from 
Proetus  to  hia  father-in-law  Jobates,  who  governed  the  conntiy,  to  effect  his  dettnictioa. 
Jobates  accordingly  imposed  upon  Bellerophon  the  task  of  conquering  the  honible 
monster  called  Chimaera  (see  Chimsrs),  whose  resort  was  the  top  of  a  bumiag  moantidB 
in  Lyda,  to  which  the  name  Chinuera  was  subsequently  applied.  Bellerophon  aocom* 
plished  his  destruction  by  the  aid  of  Minerva,  from  whom,  according  to  some,  he  received 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus :  upon  his  returning  victorions,  iobates  despatched  him  eoccee* 
sively  agaiiut  the  Solynd  (an  ancient  name  for  the  inhabitanta  of  Lycia,  see  Solymi)  and 
the  Amaaons.  The  success  which  abo  crowned  these  expeditions  so  conciliated  Jobate% 
that  he  not  only  abstained  from  farther  attempts  on  his  life  (II.  vi.  SS6.),  but  gave  \amL 
his  daughter  Achemone,  or  Pfailoaoe,  In  marriage,  and  appointed  him  hia  successor  on  IIm 
throne  of  Lyda.  Bellerophon  had  two  sons,  Iiander,  who  was  killed  in  the  war  agaiaat 
the  Solymi,  and  Hippolochus  (father  of  Glaocua,  see  Ghiucea,  ILii.  1060.),  who 
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to  tht  tlvn&e  of  Lgfda  at  hii  dcmh.  He  had  alto  m  daogfater  Mmed  Laodamia,  who  wai 
beloved  by  Jupiter,  aad  was  the  mother  of  Sarpedon,  tbe  leader  with  Gkncn  of  the 
Lydan  band.  I^ndaniia  i«  said  by  Humcr  (11.  ri.  S30.)  to  have  fallra  by  **  Pbdbe** 
(Diana's)  dart."  Tbe  effect  proilureH  ujion  Uellerophon  by  liif  domeadc  calamitiM,  is 
afTectingly  described  liy  Homer  (II.  \i,  213.);  Iiat  neither  the  Greek  poet  aor  the  brtt 
■nytbologiaCi  aapport  the  iiction  related  by  Kindar,  that  Belleropboa  haTiag  attempted  to 
fly  to  haaTea  apoo  tlie  horse  Pef^iat,  Jupiter  sent  an  insect  which  >tang  tbe  aaimal,  and 
conaaqueatly  occaaioncd  the  fill  of  the  ridrr,  whn  eirer  after  wandered  in  the  most  dejected 
atats  apsa  Che  earth.  Pegasus  is  by  some  esteemed  the  horse  of  Neptune,  and  is  oftett 
called  by  a  name  which  signifies  cup  or  reuH  ;  Pegasai  being,  according  to  the  fignratiTa 
sysum  adopted  by  some  mythologist^,  one  of  the  emblems  of  tlie  arfc. 

197.]  PECETUa.  Son  of  Abas,  the  elerenth  king  of  Argos,  aad  Ocalea,  daugliter  af 
Mantbaoa.  Ha  Is  styled,  in  Pope's  translation,  king  of  Argot,  whereas,  according  to  tba 
iataipietatisai  of  Iha  original,  in  which  he  is  denominated  a  prince  of  great  faiftnence  and 
power  in  AigoJis,  Heyne,  in  his  commentaries  opoa  the  Iliad,  aiBrnia,  that  lie  was  a  king 
of  Tiryathna,  a  dcy  of  Argolis.  This  opinion  is  entitled  to  additional  weight  from  the 
drcamsCSBoe  that  Pnstos,  the  king  of  Argos,  twin  brotlier  of  Acritius,  and  husband  of 
SttiiobuBa  (acconUag  to  those  mjthologists  who  adopt  the  chronology  of  Herodotus,  and 
hate  compaied  the  aoccessioB  of  the  rontemporaiy  sovereigns  of  Argos  and  Athens),  lived 
■any  yean  before  the  Tmjan  war.  Other  mvthologisis  are  of  opinion,  that  tbe  Prsetus 
eooaectcd  with  the  history  of  Belleroplion,  who  was  the  husband  of  Antira,  is  more  likely 
te  hare  beea  a  aoa  of  Tbanander,  a  king  of  Thebes.  (See  Theimn  war.) 

The  snccesaion  of  the  sorereigns  of  Argos  and  Athens,  from  Danaus  to  Agamemnoa, 
aad  fiom  Ericthomus  to  Demoph«Min,  tho  king  reigning  at  Athens  at  the  time  of  tha 
Trojan  war,  is  givea  by  Herodotus  in  tlie  following  order  :^- 

aiircB  or  jaoos.  airfos  or  ATntv^. 

Daaana,  Ericthonlos. 

Pandion  I. 


Abas.  Krectheus. 

Acrinns  and  Pratus.  Cecrops  II. 

Daaai  aad  Persens.  Pandion  II. 

ElectiyoD  and  Sthenelus.  jf-'gcus. 

Euiystheus  and  Hercules.  Theseus. 

Aticaa  and  Thycstei.  Mncstheus. 


Demophoon. 

19lt— Tiff  aMMVcA.]  Preetns. 

800. — Fnmrpriacf.]  Belleropboa. 

JOI.]  ANTiEA,  or  ANTIOPE,  was  the  daughter  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia,  and  wife 
of  PtaCaa.  (8co  Pnetns,  IL  ▼!.  197,  and  Bellerophon.)  She  is  confounded  hy  the  tragic 
inhna  with  Stenoboea,  the  daugliter  of  Am]Uiianax,  king  of  Lycia,  or  of  Amphidamss,  the 
Aicadian,  aoa  of  ^.gens  aad  Cleobula,  and  brother  of  Lycurgus  and  Cephcus.  She  was 
awther  of  tbe  Praiides,  so  called  from  their  father  IVoctus,  and  of  Megspentlics,  wlio 
ancceeded  to  the  tlirone  of  Tirynthiis. 

/Vwfidcs.]  The  Pra:tidas  are  represented  in  fable  at  having  been  punished  with  frenxy, 
tm  their  presumption  ia  considering  themsclres  superior  to  Juno  in  beauty  :  under  this 
state  they  ran  lowing  about  tlie  fields,  fancying  therotclr es  to  be  cows  ;  but  were  at  length 
Teatoied  to  their  senses  by  the  celebrated  physician  and  soothsayer  Melampus,  who, 
adker  haefaig  effected  their  cure,  was  rewsrded  by  Prcetus  with  a  part  of  his  kingdom,  and 
with  tbe  handsomest  of  his  da  ugh  u  re ;  Prcetus  moreover  dedicating,  as  a  fsrtlier  memorial 
of  Che  erent,  according  to  Paiisanias.  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Pitho  (the  Suada  of  the 
CLMum.  a  A 
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BoDiMit).   Tbe  PrOBtides  were  three  in  nomber,  Ljr uppe*  Iphinoe  or  Ipponoe,  IphumtMa 
•r  CyrmnaiBa.  •  (See  trentfanmition  of  ProBtides*  Grid's  Met.  b.  x.) 
91$; — Lf€ia*9  mmnunk^  Jobetes. 
Sie.^FtftlJIt/'itlyoiUA.l  BelleropboD. 
'ff  10.— Hit  mraorcVf.]  PlraeteB*. 

910. — Fknt  On  CAtmtfrs.]  Hesiod  deecribes  the  form  of  the  Chimsra  (bj  many  con- 
iDonded  with  the  Hjdia)  aa  Homer  doea;  bat  conaiden  him  the  offspring  of  Tfphon  and 
Echidsft :  Virgil,  Ovid,  and  other  poeta,  adopt  the  combined  opinion  of  these  two  Greek 
anthers.  The  Chimnre  is  represented  bj  Homer  with  a  lion's  head,  the  body  of  a  goat, 
and  the  tail  of  a  serpent;  this  repreaentation  being,  by  some,  coniidered  to  be  emble- 
matical of  three  princes  of  the  Solyml  who  derastated  the  country  in  the  ncighbonrfaood 
of  Mount  Taurus,  and  whose  names,  Arsalns,  Diyus,  snd  Trosobius,  are  said  to  have 
signified  >  wild  goat,  a  lion,  and  the  head  of  a  serpent ;  or,  of  tlie  mountain  of  that  name 
in  Lycia,  which  had  a  Tolcano  on  its  top,  and  nourished  lions,  the  middle  part  affording 
pasture  for  goats,  and  the  bottom  being  infested  with  serpents.  Some  writers  describe 
this  monster  with  three  heads;  and,  in  the  Hamiltonian  collection,  there  is  on  one  of  tbe 
▼ases  a  Chimera  with  two. 

Mr.  Bryant  supposes  tbe  story  of  Chimsera,  ss  well  as  others  of  the  same  character,  to 
have  arisen,  in  great  measure,  from  the  sacred  devices  upon  the  entablatures  of  temples. 

3aG.-^Proi%iffs.]  What  these  prodigies  were,  cannot  be  collected  from  Homer ;  the 
atory  of  Pegasus  being  of  later  date. 

227. — Solffmaan  crew,"]  The  troops  of  Solyms.  The  Solymi  (mentioned  also  Gd.  ▼. 
S62.),  very  anciently  called  Mikfodei  and  TermUi,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Lyda, 
who,  upon  being  thence  expelled  by  strangers,  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  which  bor- 
dered upon  their  country,  and  annoyed  their  invaders  with  a  perpetual  warfare.  They 
are  placed  by  modem  geographers  in  Pisidia.  The  Solymi  assigned  the  name  Scire  to 
three  of  their  principal  gods :  vis.  their  three  deified  princes,  Arsalus,  Dryus,  and  Troso- 
bius. (See  Chimsera.)    There  are  mountains  called  Solymi  near  Phaselis . 

2S5. — ThenumarckJ]  Johates. 

2S6. — God'deicended  chitf,]  Bellerophon. 

287. — His  daughter.'}  Achemone :  sometimes  called  Philonoe,  Anddea,  or  Cassandra. 
(See  Bellerophon.) 

2S8. — Honoun  of  his  ample  reign.']  These  honours  do  not  seem  to  have  consisted  ia 
conferring  upon  Bellerophon  the  half  of  his  territory  ;  as  the  Lycisns  themselves  (line 
289.)  assigned  to  the  victorious  prince  an  honoraiy  grant  of  land :  the  expression  applies 
probably  to  a  participation  in  the  regal  honours,  which  consisted  in  commanding  the 
armies,  holding  councik,  superintending  sacrifices,  and  in  receiving  a  larger  porttoa  at 
solemn  feasts. 

289< — The  Ltfcians  grant  a  chosen  space  qf  ground.']  **  It  was  usual  in  the  ancient 
times,  upon  any  signal  piece  of  service  performed  by  the  kings  or  great  men,  to  have  a 
portion  of  land  decreed  by  the  public  as  a  reward  to  them."  P. 

242. — Two  brave  sons.]    Isander  and  Hippolochns. 

242- — One  fair  daughter.]    Laodamia. 

246.]    See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Milton*s  Paradise  Lost,  b.  viL  17. 
,247. — AJeian  field.]    This  field  or  district  derived  its  name  from  being  the  aoene  of 
Bellerophon's  melancholy  "  wandering." 

250.]    PH(£B£.    Diana. 

258.]  HIPPOLOCHUS.  Youngest  son  of  BeUen^hon,  and  father  of  GUaciis.  (See 
irUocus,  II.  ii.  1060.) 

258.—/.]    Glaucos. 
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l«— Iifcitfi  primetJ]    Glancin. 

187«— Gwffi.]  At  whatever  tended  to  promote  friendahip  tad  kiadneei  aBoog  indi« 
vUaab  vu  cooadered  important  in  the  earij  ages  of  society,  when  mankind  lited  prind- 
pnllj  in  a  ilnte  of  lawleu  independence,  the  duty  of  hoepiubly  reoriving  atrangeis  was 
regarded  with  peculiar  tanctity,  and  m  rigidly  enforced,  that  any  Tielation  of  it  waa  ac« 
emmtcd  a  dina  of  the  deepest  dye.  The  ties  of  kindred  were  not  held  so  ncred  at  the 
obligatiflna  batvocn  a  heiC  and  the  gaeat  who  had  partaken  of  his  hoapitality.  Teucer  ia 
f  fm  w  nIeH  fcy  Homa  aa  endeavouring  to  depriTe  hit  uncle  Priam  of  hia  crown ;  wbcreaap 
in  the  midst  of  a  oonCcat,  Diomed  and  Glaocna  laid  down  their  anna  on  recoUectiag  tbo 
alKanra  of  hoepitnlity  which  had  subuatrd  between  their  anoeston.  Hence  we  may  iafer 
that  anch  allinncM  were  not  only  binding  on  the  parties  immediately  conccned,  hut  lihe- 
wiae  OB  thair  descendants.  It  was  also  customary  for  a  private  individual  to  become  ia 
thia  mnwifT  tha  ally  of  any  foreign  nation  by  whom  he  had  been  kindly  received  and 
eniertainod ;  and  in  thia  sense  Nicias,  the  Athenian^  is  affirmed  by  Plutarch  to  have  been 
allied  by  boipitnlity  to  the  lioredatmonians.  Strangers  were  frequently  entertained  by 
private  fcwiKta  at  their  own  expense ;  but  more  generally  by  persons  termed  praxenf. 
Bppoitttod  §ar  dmt  purpose,  either  by  the  suflragea  of  the  people,  or,  in  monarchical 
fOTcnaMBts,  by  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  Varioos  ceremoniea  were  practised  between 
tha  boat  and  hia  goaat,  sigaificant  of  the  friendship  they  were  henceforth  to  manifrat 
towarda  each  other.  Tbns,  salt  was  usually  first  placed  on  the  table,  before  the  rest  of 
iha  banqnaC  waa  aerrad  -,  either  because  salt,  being  composed  of  earthy  and  watery  par- 
tidaa,  indicatad  tha  doaa  onion  which  aliould  subsist  between  the  parlies,  or  becauae.  aa 
U  pnrifiea  and  pteaema  sab»tances  from  corruption,  so  thrir  friendahip  shonld  be  pure 
and  linHng.  Soma  loppoae  Uuit,  from  ita  being  used  in  sacrifices,  a  pernliar  wnctity 
belonged  to  aalt,  and  that  it  therefore  in  some  Bseasare  consecrated  the  table  on  which  it 
stood.  On  tha  depaitna  of  the  atranger,  mutual  prosenta  were  eschanged  between  him 
tad  hia  host,  which  were  deposited  carefully  among  their  treasures,  aa  tokeas  to  pteserva 
the  recollection  of  the  alliance  thua  formed.  In  more  modem  timi's  the  Grerks  and 
Romans  naed  to  break  into  two  parte  a  die  (among  the  latter  termed  ietaerm  kotpiUUtM), 
me  remnining  with  the  host,  and  the  other  being  taken  kwkj  by  the  guest ;  npon  these 
wen  inacribed  the  namea  of  the  parties,  or  a  figure  of  Jupiter  U^tpUtlU.  The  renun* 
of  fricadahip  was  indicated  by  destroying  its  lymbol.  the  ttaaerm, 
'^Aatimt  ieal.]  Calydon.  The  kingdom  of  CEneus,  tlie  grandfather  of  Diomed. 
(SeeOSnaaa.) 

Sn.]  THEBE.    (See  Thebe,  II.  iv.  US.) 

SM^— flit  awn.]    Probably  shield. 

S9S. — A  hmdnd  fterrrs.]  "  I  wander  the  curious  have  not  romarkcd,  from  thia  place, 
that  the  pnportion  of  the  value  of  goU  to  frrast  in  the  time  of  tlie  Trojan  war  was  but  as 
%lumired  to  nine;  allowing  these  annomra  of  equal  weight :  which,  as  they  belonged  to 
■en  of  equal  strcngthp  b  a  reasonable  supposition.  As  to  this  manner  of  comiNiting  tha 
value  of  the  armour  by  heetti  or  axn,  it  might  be  eitlicr  bccaoie  tho  money  waa  anciently 
stamped  with  those  iigurea.  or  (which  is  most  probable  in  this  place)  because  in  those 
times  they  generally  purchased  by  exchange  of  commothties,  as  wo  see  by  a  paaaagc  near 
the  end  of  the  seventh  book."    P. 

S0& — BeecA.]    Ilie  beech  tree  was  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

m.— FiAyMu.]    (See  Priam.) 

109. — Primm'g  dmightenJ]    Creusa,  Laodice,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra. 

III.]  HECUBA.  Wife  of  Priam,  and  mother  of  Hector,  Pari»,  &c.  (See  Paris,  and 
'Peaces.)  She  was  the  daughter  of  Dynuw.  a  Phrygian  prince,  of  Cisicua,  a  Thracian 
^^g  $  or>  of  the  Sangarius  and  Metope.  After  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  the  death  of  Priam, 
she  fell  to  the  V>t  of  U lyases.    Before  slie  left  her  country,  she  is  said  to  have  swallowed 
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the  ashes  of  her  beloved  son  Hector,  that  they  might  not  hH  into  the  luunds  of  Us  «nefiiles. 
In  the  progress  of  her  voytge  into  Greece  she  touched  upon  Ihe  shore  of  Thrace»  of 
which  PoljiBafistor  was  monarcb.  This  king  had  been  the  ancient  ally  of  Priam,  who 
reposed  so  great  a  confidence  in  his  friendship,  as  to  consign  (see  JEn.  iii.  71.)  to  him  the 
cave  of  his  youngest  son  Polydoros,  together  with  many  valuahte  treasures.  The  fideli^ 
of  Polymnestor  fell  with  the  fortunes  of  Priam  ;  the  Thradan  king  seized  the  treasures^ 
slew  the  youthful  prince,  aad  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  This  was  the  period  when 
Hecuba  landed  on  his  coast  She  was  so  shocked  by  beholding  her  son's  corpae,  which 
tho  waves  had  washed  upon  the  sliore.  that,  irritated  by  the  treacherous  murder,  ahe  en<* 
veigled,  under  pretence  of  a  conference,  Polymnestor  and  his  two  children  into  her  tent, 
where,  by  the  aid  of  her  Trojan  attendants,  the  effected  the  murder  of  his  loiis,  and  put 
out  the  eyes  of  the  fsther.  This  act  drew  upon  lier  the  vengeance  of  the  Thradans :  they 
assailed  her  with  showers  of  stones,  in  the  act  of  biting  which  with  impotent  lage,  she 
was  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  dog ;  and  in  this  unhappy  state  so  filled  Thrace  with 
hjN  bowlings,  that  she  not  only  inspired  the  Greeks,  but  Juno  herself,  with  coropasaioB« 
Mythologists  are  divided  upon  the  nature  of  her  death ;  but  it  is  more  generally  supposed, 
bk  eonsequence  of  the  frightful  dreams  which  haunted  Ulysses  upon  his  anival  in  Sicily, 
and  his  there  dedicating  a  temple  to  Hecuba,  that  he  was  her  murderer. 

Hecuba  is  called  Dymantzs,  from  her  father  Dymm.  (See  stovy  of  Hecuba  tad  Po- 
lyxena,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ziii.) 

U5r—lUJIi9  U  nu,  with  kmum  gore  duUiM'tU]  "  The  custom  which  prohibits  persou 
polluted  with  blood  to  perfonn  any  ofkes  of  divine  worship  before  they  were  purified,  is 
so  ancient  and  universal,  that  it  may  hi  some  part  be  esteemed  a  precept  of  natural  reli- 
gieOy  tending  to  inspire  an  uncomnum  dread  and  religious  honof  of  blood.  There  is  a 
fine  passage  in  Sur^vides,  where  Iphigenin  argues  how  impossible  it  is  that  human  sacri- 
fices should  he  acceptable  to  the  goda,  since  they  do  not  permit  any  defiled  with  bloody 
on  even  polluted  with  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  to  come  near  their  altars.  Iphigenia  m 
Tauris,  ver.  S80.  Virgil  makes  his  J£neas  say  the  same  thing  Hector  does  here."  P. 

858.— PArygriM  queen,']    Hecuba. 

t61« — Sidmritm  maida,']  "  Dictya  Cretensia,  Hb.  i.  acquaints  us  that  Paris  returned 
not  directly  to  Troy  with  Helen,  but  fetdied  a  compass,  probably  to  avoid  pursuit.  He 
touched  at  Sidon,  where  he  surprised  the-  king  of  Phoenicia  by  night,  and  carried  off 
many  of  his  treasures  and  ci^itives,  among  iriiich  probably  were  these  Sidonian  women. 
The  author  of  the  ancient  poem  of  the  Cypriacks  ssys,  he  sailed  from  Sparta  to  Troy  in  the 
space  of  three  days :  from  which  passage  Herodotus  conclndes  that  poem  was  not  Homer's. 
We  find  in  the  Scriptures  that  Tyre  and  Sidon  were,  famous  for  works  in  gold,  embroidefyy 
^  and  for  whatever  regarded  magnificence  and  Itttury."    P. 

309.]  SIDON.  The  capital  city  of  the  country  of  Sidonis  in  Phoenicia  (now  Seide,  or 
Zaide).  It  was  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  Tyre. 
(See  Tyre.)  The  names  of  these  two  cities  are  used  indiscriminately  by  the  poeta. 
Homer  speaks  but  of  the  former.  The  people  of  Sidon  were  remarkable  for  their  in- 
dustry, their  skill  in  astronomy  and  commercial  afiairs,  and  their  enterprising  spirit  io 
the  establishment  of  colonies.  To  them  has  been  ascribed  by  the  ancients  the  inveatiMm 
of  glass  and  linen,  and  the  discovery  of  the  purple  dye. 

871. — PaUadian  dome*']    The  temple  of  Minerva. 

874. — With  kande  uplifted.]  **  The  only  gesture  described  by  Homer  as  used  by  the 
ancients  in  the  invocation  of  the  gods,  is  the  liftin'g  up  of  their  hands  to  heaven.  Viigil 
fipequantly  alludes  to  this  practice ;  particularly  in  the  second  book  there  is  a  passage,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  much  raised  by  this  consideration."    P. 

876.— TAeprtesteit.]    Tbeano.    (SeeTheano.) 

87S.]    See  iroiutkm  of  thki  paamge,  i£n.  ii.  7S0. 
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457^^Miff  wife.      }   AndromAcha. 

43f.^Myinfmmt.  i   A»tjuuix. 

407.]  ASTYANAX.  Son  of  Hector  bimI  Andronache.  Hector  bid  giren  him  the 
of  Scam AMORius,  after  the  river  Scmmandrr ;  bat  tlio  Trojuit  aMigned  to  him  that 
ol  AsCyuai,  becauie  (see  line  SOS  of  this  hook,  mad  II.  znL  SSI.)  hit  father  wai  '•  the 
of  Troy."  After  the  capture  of  the  city,  thia  yoaa^  prince  excited  great  uneaaineai 
tha  Greeks,  in  coaaequcnce  of  a  predicti«m  by  Cakhas,  that  Ailyanax,  if  permitted 
to  livt,  voqM  Bsrpaaa  even  the  brarery  of  hii  father ;  woald  arenge  the  death  of  Hedav ; 
and  woold  raise  Troy  in  new  splendour  from  its  ruius.  Andromache,  ibeading  the  fory  of 
the  victorioas  Greek*,  concealed  Astyanaz  in  the  receta<*s  of  Hector's  tomb;  bat  his 
nCnat  was  soon  discovered  by  Ulysseii,  who,  according  to  some,  precipitated  the  unhsppy 
hoj  from  the  battlements  of  Ilium.  This  cmelty  is,  by  Enripidet,  ascribed  to  Menelaos  ; 
hj  Panaanias,  to  Pyrrhus ;  while  Racine,  in  his  "  Andromaque."  has  adopted  the  tradi- 
ttta  that  it  was  not  the  child  of  Hector  and  Andromache  that  was  cast  from  the  walla  of 
Ttoj ;  but  that  Astyanax  lorriTed  the  siege,  and  accompanied  his  motlier  into  Epima. 
(See  Andromache.) 

dot. — JEHtm'§  weaUhff  keir,'\  Andromache. 

4Bi.^CUiaam  Tkebe.J  From  Thebe,  at  the  south  of  Troaa,  in  the  poisesuon  of  the 
Gliciaiii.  (See  Thebe,  H.  i.  478.) 

4M.]  HIPPOPLACUS.    (See  Thebe,  H.  i.  478.) 

SSI.]  8CAMANDRIUS.  Astyanax.  "  This  manner  of  giviDg  proper  names  to 
dnldren,  derived  from  any  place,  accident,  or  quality,  belonging  to  them  or  their  parents^ 
is  vaiy  ancient."    P. 

Sftl.— Meimlchi  nyaqiJbs.]  The  pagans  originally  applied  the  term  mfm^kt  coUrctiTely 
to  all  the  divinitiea  of  the  woods,  mountains,  rivers,  and  ftHintains ;  but  In  proceaa  of 
time  thej  diatiagnished  them  by  different  appollations,  vis.  the  nymphs  of  the  rivers  and 
Ibontains  were  called  Petemides,  Flutwk§,  and  Naiads  (see  Nymphs,  Od.  z.  41 S.) ;  of 
ponda  and  manhea,  JLiMRMd^s,  who  were  not  immortal  ;  of  groves,  bills,  and  valleys, 
iVajMnr  ;  of  foreats,  woods,  and  trees.  Dryads  and  Ilamadtyadi  (see  Dryads  and  Hama- 
d^ada);  of  mountains,  Oreades;  and  of  the  sea,  Nereides  (see  Nereids).  Milk,  oil, 
hoaey,  and  aometifflea  goata,  were  the  usual  offerings  to  the  nymphs  in  general. 

httt  Jaca'i  jylcaa  daughters,  ^c]  "  It  was  the  custom  to  plant  about  tombs  only  such 
treaa  aa  ebns,  alden,  &c.  that  bear  no  fruit,  aa  being  most  suitable  to  the  dead.  Thia 
paasage  allodca  to  that  piece  of  antiquity."    P. 

Utr-A  itcini  to  Diana^s  6oir.]  **  The  Greeks  ascribed  all  sudden  deaths  of  women 
to  Diana.  So  Ulyties  in  Od.zi.  asks  Antidea,  among  the  shades,  if  »he  died  by  the  darts 
of  Diana .'  And,  in  the  present  book,  Laodame,  daughter  of  Dcllerophon,  is  said  to  have 
periahed  young  by  the  arrows  of  this  goddess."    P. 

S70 — S7S.]  The  original  of  these  lines  was  quoted  by  tlie  second  Scipio  Africanua 
while  ooDtemplating  the  spectacle  of  the  burning  city  of  Cartliage. 

•78.]  ANDROMACHE.  The  wife  of  Hector,  and  mother  of  Astyanax.  She  waa 
dnaghtn  of  iEtaon,  king  of  Thebo,  in  Cilicia,  and  was  equally  remarkable  for  her  domestic 
viriaea,  and  for  her  attachment  to  her  husband.  In  the  diTiiitm  of  tlic  prisoners  by  the 
Greeks,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  Andromache  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus,  who  carried  her 
to  Eptras,  where  she  became  mother  of  three  sons,  Molossus,  Pielus,  and  I'ergamua. 
Pynhaa  sobaequently  conceded  her  to  Helcnus  (see  Helcous,  II.  vi.  91.),  the  brother  of 
Hector,  who  had  also  been  among  the  captives  of  Neoptoleroos.  Tlie  interview  between 
Andromache  and  iClneas,  when  that  prince  landed  at  Buthrolum,  as  described  by  Virgil 
(.£n«iiL  870,  £cc.),  is  among  the  most  pathetic  passages  of  the  poem. 

Andromache  u  sometimes  named  TiixnAis,  from  Tkehe,  the  kingdom  of  her  latlicr. 

880. — Argite."]  This  word  here  implies  Thcasalian.  (See  Argos,  II.  i.4S.) 
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tf59.]    See  imilatioii  of  this  passage,  Ma,  xi.  748. 

077. — Bowl.'l  The  aodents  aeem  to  have  made  use  of  sacred  cups  in  the  form  of  boats, 
called  seypki  and  cynUria,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  religious  ceremonies,  at  festirals, 
and  on  all  solemn  occasions.  The  Greeks  consecrated  them,  under  various  names,  to 
the  gods,  in  memory  of  successes  or  prosperous  events.  Those  particularij  dedicated  to 
Hercules  were  stjled  grace-cups,  and  only  used  where  especial  honour  was  intended  to  be 
conferred.  According  to  the  Arkite  system,  the  HyphaSy  called  indiscriminately  the  cup 
of  Hercules,  of  Nereus,  of  Oceanus,  or  of  the  Son,  is  conndered  to  be  symbolical  of 
the  ark. 
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^  ike  Tr^ftm  Mcff .]  Hector. 

IS.]  MENESTUEUS.  King  of  Aim,  ia  BooCu.  n,  or  aore  ptobably  pmdmmM 
Aniawaft  ud  Vkikmtdm.     He  ie  bera  killed  by  Pvit. 

IS.]  AREITHOtS.   >  Parenu  of  McaeslbeiM.    Airiihovs  ww  kilM  by  Ljcvfoa.  a 

IS.]  rmWMEDA.  )  king  of  Tegea,  beftve  tboTroiaD  wv.   (See  IL  tii.  167—1891) 

».]  EIOXEUS.    A  Gieek,  here  killed  bj  Hector. 

I9.J  IPHDTOUS.    A  Greek,  Km  of  Dezioa,  bere  killed  by  GUacoi. 

«y>—  FqgicM  gtddntet.]  Jobo  and  Miaorva. 

S8.— JVaaA  dMw.]  (See  ApoUo.) 

4&— iS^fv  HOtmmB  their  teerti  cmaueU  lowv.]  •'  Helenas  waa  the  priest  of  ApoUo* 
ad  Bight  thcnfon  be  apposed  Co  be  infoiaed  of  this  by  bis  god,  of  laagbt  by  sn 
CBKle  that  nch  was  his  will.  Or  else,  being  an  mMgmr,  he  might  lean  it  froa  the  flight  of 
thoa  buds,  into  which  the  deities  are  bere  feigned  to  translbrai  ihcflMelTn  (porfasps  for 
that  aasQQ.  as  it  would  be  a  very  poetical  manner  of  ezprrssing  it).'*    P. 

«7.]  (See  note  to  Od.  xzii.  162.) 

72.J  ZEPHYR.  Zepbyiu,  the  wat  wind  (tee  Winds) ;  the  ana  a  the  Fatokivs  of 
the  Lnims.  Ho  wa  ton  of  Astrca  and  Aaron,  according  to  •ooa,  and  according  to 
ochen^oftfaeftiiyCeheno.  Haiod  entitled  bun  the  child  of  the  gods.  Hewahosband 
of  Cbloris,  tho  Flan  of  the  Latins  (called  also  Zephyritit),  and  (ather  of  Carpos.  (Sot 
Howa.)  The  poets  describe  him  a  a  yoong  man  of  a  mild  and  serane  aspect,  with  batter* 
tta'  wings,  and  a  chaplet  composed  of  various  flowers,  to  denote  his  benign  infloenoe  over 
latere.  Ue  wa  pnrticalarly  worshipped  at  Athens,  when  he  wa  reprewnted  with  all  tho 
yooth  and  hearty  of  a  god,  gliding  throogfa  the  air  with  exueme  lightnoa  and  grace* 
and  holding  in  Us  hand  a  baket  filled  with  all  the  flowen  of  qmng. 

96.— On  Pkmku^  iamfU  TU  hit  arms  beMow.]  (See  ImpUments,  &c.) 

IM.]  PELEUS.  A  king  of  Thessaly.  son  i£aca,  kiag  of  jEgina,  and  of  the  nymph 
Endeis,  hudMad  to  Thetis,  and  £uher  of  Achilles.  He  wa  condemned  to  perpetaal 
ezilo  for  baring  with  his  brother  Telamon  (see  Telamon)  pat  to  death  their  brother 
Phopu.  Ho  found  an  ayloro  in  the  court  of  Emytos,  an  of  Actor,  kiag  of  Phthia,  in 
Thesaaly ;  aarried  his  daughter  Antigone,  and  received  with  her,  a  a  msiriage  portion,  a 
third  part  of  his  kingdom.  Peleas  wa  present  with  Eurytus  at  the  chaa  of  the  Caly- 
doniaa  hoar;  bat  baring  unfortooately  killed  hit  father-in-law  with  the  javelin  which  ho 
had  hnrled  agaiat  the  animal,  he  wa  again  doomed  to  be  a  wanderer.  His  second 
beneCKtor  wa  Acastos,  king  of  lolcbos  ;  hot  from  the  court  of  that  monarch  he  wa  alw 
aomi  obliged  to  fly,  in  cooseqaence  of  the  retcntment  which  Astydanua  (otherwise  called 
Hippolyte  and  Cretheis,  the  daughter  of  Amyntor,  king  of  OrchomemMi),  the  queen  of 
entertained  against  him  for  his  iosensibiUty  to  her  admiration  of  him.  Astydaaia 
to  have  criminated  him  to  her  haband,  and  to  have  prevailed  upon  Acatos  to 
expOK  bin,  hound  with  cord*,  on  Mount  Pelioa,  ss  a  prey  to  tlie  wild  beasts.  (See 
Horace.  Ode  vii.  b.  S.)  The  same  fable  affirms,  that  Pelca  discovered  the  means  of 
catricating  hiroalf  from  this  situation,  and  Uiat,  by  the  awistance  of  Jason,  Calor  and 
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Pollux,  he  re-entered  lolchoe,  and  pdt  the  qaeen  to  death.  The  naptiala  of  Peleui  and 
Tbetia  (see  Thetis)  have  heen  much  celebrated  by  poets  and  mylhologists.  Peleus 
lived  many  years  after  the  termination  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  he  was  so  disconsolate  at 
the  death  of  his  son  Achilles,  that  Thetia,  to  alienate  bis  sorrows,  promised  him  immor- 
tality ;  and  to  that  end,  ordered  him  to  retire  into  the  grottos  of  the  island  of  Leace, 
where  he  would  behold  Achilles  deified,  and  whence  slie  would,  accompanied  by  the 
Nereids,  subsequently  convey  him,  as  her  husband,  in  the  quality  of  a  demigod,  to  the 
palace  of  Nereus.  The  inhabitants  of  Pella,  in  Macedonia,  annually  sacrificed  a  human 
▼ictim  to  Peleos,    (See  story  of  Thetis  and  two  following,  Ovid*s  Met.  b.  zi.) 

169.]  (See  imitation  of  this  passage,  iEn.  ▼.  525.) 

168.]  JARDAN.    AriverofElis. 

IM.]  PUEAorPH^A.  A  town  of  EUs.  Then  isalsoarlver  of  thenmename 
Od.  ZT.S18. 

IW* — Arcadian  tpean*"]  Areithoas  and  Lycuigus  were  Aitadians. 

166.]  CELADON.    A  river  of  Greece,  flowing  into  tlie  Alpbeus. 

167 — 189.]  This  passage  contain*  the  adventures  oi  Nestor  with  ArridiouS)  prior  to 
the  Trojan  war. 

178.]  LYCURGUS.  A  king  of  Tegea,  son  of  Aleus  and  Nerca,  the  daughter  of 
Pereus,  and  brother  of  Cepheus,  the  friend  of  Hercules,  and  of  Auge,  the  mother  of 
Telephos. 

196.— Mne.]  Agamemnon,  Tydidet,  Ajaa,  Oileus,  Idomeneus,  Morion,  Evypylos, 
Thoai,  and  Ulysses. 

201.]  OILEUS.    Ajaz  the  Leas. 

911—226.]  (See  Divination  by  lot.) 
,212. — GeneraVi  helm.']  Agamemnon's. 

227,  ^•e.]  (See  speech  of  Ajas,  Ovid's  Met  b.  xiii.) 

StOtr^-Altfiirii'tf  MR.]  Jupiter. 

SI7.]  8ALAMI8,  8ALAMIN8,  or  SAtAMINA  (now  Colour!).  An  island  opposite 
Eleusis,  in  the  8arenio  gulf.  It  vrae,  reiy  anolently,  called  Seinu,  Cenekria,  Ctfeheria, 
and  Pityuaa,  and  its  bay,  the  gulf  of  Engia.  It  wis  the  reputed  birth-place  of  Teocrr  (see 
Teueer,  D.  vL  87.)  and  Ajai,  sons  of  Tefaunoh  (eee  Telamon),  and,  fai  ancient  history,  ii 
was  celebrated  for  the  victory  obtained  on  Its  sborei  over  the  Persians  by  the  Greeks, 
480  B.  C.  It  derived  its  name  of  Salamis  from  SakonU,  the  daughter  of  Asopus  (son  of 
Neptune)  and  Methone,  and  was  sacred  to  Ajax. 

952.— GrUlff  god  qfTknteeJ}  Mars. 

269.]  TYCHIUS«  A  celebrated  artiiiecf  of  Hybe,  in  BoeotiA^  who  fitbricated  the 
shield  of  Ajax. 

842.— 7%e«-0dtf€f#.]  Night. 

868. — Exchange  tome g\ft.}  "It  is  said  that  this  excbaage  of  presents  between 
Hector  and  Ajax  gave  birth  to  a  proverb,  '  That  the  presents  of  enemies  are  generally 
fital.'  For  Ajaz  with  this  sword  afterwards  kills  hfanself,  and  Hector  was  dragged  by  thii 
belt  at  the  chariot  of  Achilles."    P. 

4S9.—Gractful  husband.}  Paris. 

418. — Th*  Atridci.']  Agameumon  and  Menelaus. 

483.— fferuU.]  Ideus. 

619—525.]  These  are  the  works  alluded  to  II.  viii.  216. 

520. — He  whose  trident  shakes  the  earth,"]  Neptune. 

589. — Structures  raised  by  laVring  godsJ]  In  allusion  to  the  walls  of  Troy  being  raised 
by  the  agency  of  Apollo  and  Neptune. 

562.]  EUNiEUfiL  or  EVENUS.  A  son  of  Jason  and  Hypsipyle,  and  grandson  of 
Thoas,  king  of  Lemnoe.    According  to  this  passage,  Eunasus  furnished  the  Greeks  with 
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wine;  and  be  (fee  11.  xxiii.  HG6— 673.)  al»u  gave  to  Patroclut  Uic  curioiu  tilTer  urn, 
which  WM  rmnked  unon^  tlie  pri<et  at  the  funeral  gamct  of  that  hrru. 

561.]  HVPSIPVLE.  Hie  daughtfr  of  Thoai,  king  of  Lemnoa,  and  of  .Marina,  who 
vat  elected  queen  of  the  i»land,  after  having  elfected  the  eicape  of  her  father  to  that  of 
Chios,  at  the  period  VI heu  the  Lemnian  wumrn,  incenned  by  the  infidelitj  of  their 
huabandf,  in  tnuuferring  their  affections  to  aume  female  tlaTe*,  bad  (at  ibe  itistigatioo 
of  Venu,  vbo  appeared  to  them  under  the  form  of  Drjope.  one  of  tiie  women  of  tho 
i»laiid)  avtBgcd  tlie  |ierfidy  by  a  general  roaaa«cre  of  the  mule*.  Scarcely  bad  tha 
cacaatnpbe  taken  place  when  Jaaon  touched  apon  the  iUand  witli  his  companion*,  the  Ar- 
goaauia,  in  the  proaecution  of  hii*  Toyage  to  Colchin.  He  became  enamoured  of  llypaipyle ; 
and  after  the  lapae  of  two  year*,  quitted  I^emnofl,  under  a  prominc  tliat  lie  would  levisit 
her  in  hia  reton  to  Greece.  He  no  •ooner,  howeTvr.  reached  Colcliin,  than  he  forgot 
Hypatpyle  in  hia  pasNon  for  Medea  ( iev  Ja»on),  the  daughter  uf  the  king  of  tliat  cooatrj. 
The  grief  which  this  infidelity  orca*ioDcd  the  queen  m-»i  iggpif  ated  by  the  treatment 
wliich  abe  experienced  from  l!te  l/*iiinian  women >  who,  eiatperstrd  at  her  hsfing  Hecured 
Tboaa  from  the  general  de»tniction  of  the  men  of  the  i»land,  expelled  her  from  ita 
ChrDoc 

i^jfcmrfUM,  kmg  ^ S'ewuta.]  While  wandering  on  the  bhore,  m  pursuit  of  her  father, 
•he  is  i^fd  to  have  been  carried  away  by  pirates,  and  to  have  been  sold  by  them  to 
Lycnrgus,  king  of  Neman.  Ute  brother  of  Admelus,  the  king  of  Tltesaaly,  who  madfl 
bar  iinrac  to  hia  son  Arcbemorua,  or  Opbeltea.  While  in  tiie  service  of  thia  monarch 
ike  waa  eaaually  met  bj  .\drastus.  king  of  Argoa,  on  his  march  against  Tlieboa. 
(8e«  Theban  war.)  Hypsapyle,  com|)assionating  the  thirst  under  which  the  Argire 
troops  were  labouring,  placed  lier  cliarge  upon  tlic  grass,  that  she  might  ilie  more  readily 
conduct  them  to  the  neighbouring  fnuntsin  Langia.  In  tlie  mean  time  Archemonis  wm 
killed  by  a  aerpeni ;  a  circumstance  in  memorial  of  which  the  Nemvan  games  are  snid  to 
kare  been  originally  iaatituted  hy  Lycurguf.  The  tombs  of  thi«  king  and  of  his  aon, 
Opheicea,  are  described  by  Pauiaiiias  as  being  neau  the  temple  of  Nemtean  Jupiter,  sur- 
iBaaded  with  a  will  of  stone,  and  having  altars  within  the  enclosure  :  the  namea 
Lycnrguap  Lycna.  Lycaon.  Lycoreui.  and  Opheltcs  Iveing.  according  to  some,  all 
epitheta  far  the  aun«  The  losit  of  Uphelies  so  irriiiited  Lycurgus.  that  he  was  with 
dificoity  leataiiied  by  TydeuH  from  putting  llypsipyle.  the  innocent  author  of  hia 
nfferiaga,  to  death. 

Parts  of  this  history  are  detailed  in  the  Tth  book  of  tl»e  Tbebaid  of  Statiua. 

565.}  JASON.  A  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son  of  /tlson,  kin,;  of  lolchos,  and  of 
Aldmada  or  of  Poljmeda,  daughter  of  Autolycus.  His  motiier  is  sometimes  also  tailed 
Amphinome.  £mxi  was  exiled  from  his  tlirone  by  bis  half-brother.  Pelias,  and  the  edu- 
catioo  of  Jaion  confided  to  the  care  of  the  centaur  Chiron.  Jason  so  conciliated  the 
affection  of  his  father's  subjects,  that  the  usurper,  alarmed  it  his  popularity,  contrived  to 
ifnore  him  fnna  lolchos  by  urging  him  to  revenge  the  death  uf  their  relation  Phryxua, 
who  (soe  Leucothea,  Od.  v.  425.)  upon  hia  flying  for  prou>ction  to  the  court  of  ii>tes, 
king  of  Colchia,  had  been  murdered  by  that  monarch  on  account  of  the  golden  fleece,  of 
which  he  waa  the  poaiieflaor.  Jai»on,  under  an  express  promi»e  that  the  throne  sliould  be 
conceded  to  him  in  the  e\ent  of  his  successful  return,  uas  induced  to  attempt  the  recovery 
of  thia  treasure ;  and  having  prevailed  upon  tlic  most  celebrated  and  intrepid  of  hia 
coontrjmen  to  ahare  with  him  the  toils  and  glory  of  the  enterprise,  tlicy  set  out  on  what 
termed,  from  the  ship  Argo  (see  Argo),  in  which  they  embarked,  the  Argonautic 
They  encountered  many  disasters;  but  at  length  reached  Colchis,  and  there 
oblaiaed  from  if)etet  a  promise  of  tlic  restoration  of  the  fleece,  upon  condition  that  Jasoo 
afaoold  previoQsly  achieve  certain  prescribed  laboun  :  these  labours  conaiated  in  taming 
bulls  which  bnrathed  ilamea,a&d  which  had  feet  and  boms  of  brass,  and  ploughing  with 
CU  Mmn.  >  ^ 
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them  a  field  sacred  to  Man  ;  lowiDg  in  the  ground  the  teeth  of  a  lerpent  from  whidi 
armed  men  would  arise  (see  Dragon's  teeth,  &c.  Ovid's  Met.  b.  vii.)*  whose  fury  would 
be  directed  against  him  who  ploughed  the  field ;  and  in  killing  the  monstrous  serpent  or 
dragon  which  watched  perpetually  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  on  wliich  the  golden  fleece  was 
suspended. 

JIMra.]  The  enchsntrcss  Medea,  the  daughter  of  the  king,  became  enamoured  of  the 
Tbesaalian  prince ;  and,  upon  binding  him  to  eternal  fidelity  (which  he  vowed  to  her  in 
the  temple  of  Hecate)  as  the  condition  of  the  compact,  she  pledged  herself  to  enable  him, 
by  her  magical  arts,  to  surmount  the  formidable  tasks  to  which  her  father  had  subjected 
him.  (See  Horace,  Ode  8.  b.  v.)  The  golden  fleece  was  the  reward  of  the  confidence  of 
Jason  in  her  supernatural  power.  After  this  they  immediately  set  sail  for  Europe  ;  Medea, 
at  the  moment  of  her  flight,  murdered  her  brother  Absyrtus,  who  had  been  despatched 
by  iEetes  in  pursuit  of  her,  and  strewed  his  limbs  in  the  way,  that  she  might,  while  her 
fiither  was  collecting  the  mangled  body  of  his  son,  the  more  easily  effect  her  escape. 

iSfoii.]  The  return  of  the  Argonauts  to  Thessaly  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
rejoicings :  ^son,  according  to  some  accounts,  had  died  during  the  absence  of  the  Argo- 
nantic  expedition,  and  was  honoured  with  funeral  rites  at  the  return  of  his  son  to  lolchos ; 
according  to  others,  be  lived  to  witness  that  return,  but  being  too  old  and  infirm  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  general  festivities,  was,  by  the  enchantments  of  Medea,  restored  to  the  vigour 
and  hilarity  of  youth.  The  daughters  of  Pelias  interceded  with  her  to  perform  the  same 
mincle  upon  their  father ;  but  she  took  advantage  of  their  credulity,  and  murdered  Pelias 
(see  Pelias,  II.  ii.  870.),  in  revenge  of  the  wrongs  which  her  husband  had  sustained  from 
tint  prince.  This  inhumanity  excited  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  Medea  was 
compelled  to  fly  with  Jason  from  lolchos.  According  to  some  traditions,  they  fled  to 
Coicyra ;  but  the  more  received  fable  is,  that  they  settled  in  the  court  of  Creon  at  Corinth, 
where,  after  having  enjoyed  many  years  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  Jason  abandoned  and 
divorced  Medea  for  Crensa  (or  Glauce),  the  daughter  of  the  king.  The  jealousy  of 
Medea  upon  this  desertion  of  her  assumed  the  character  of  the  most  deadly  revenge. 
She  began  by  presenting  toCreusa,  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials,  an  envenomed  robe,  which 
the  princess  had  no  sooner  put  on  than  her  body  was  enwrapped  in  flame,  and  she  ei- 
pired.  She  poisoned  all  tlie  royal  family  of  Corinth  ;  put  to  death  two  of  the  sons  of 
Jason ;  and  then  escaped  through  the  air  on  a  car  drawn  by  winged  serpents. 

The  names  of  the  children  of  Jason  and  Medea  were,  Medus,  Blermerus,  Pheres,  and 
Folyxenus. 

After  the  disappearance  of  Medea,  Jason,  aa  some  say,  lingered  away  a  miserable  exis- 
tence, constantly  subject  to  inflictions  of  her  vengeance,  and,  at  lengtli,  as  had  been  pi«* 
dieted  by  her,  was  crashed  by  a  beam  winch  fell  from  the  ship  Argo,  against  the  side  of 
which  he  was  leaning :  other  accounts  state  that  he  returned  to  Colchis,  where  he  seised 
the  kingdom,  and  reigned  in  great  security. 

Tlie  original  name  of  Jason  was  Diomedbs  :  he  was  also  called  ^monius  Juvairis, 
from  ^monia,  an  ancient  name  of  Thessaly ;  and  iEsoNinss,  from  his  father  M$<m» 

Medea  was  named  ^etias,  from  her  frither  Metes;  Angitia,  frt>m  her  nsAetAngmtim 
(see  Anguitia);  Colchia,  from  her  country  Cokkis;  Cytjca,  from  Ctfta,  a  city  of 
Colchis ;  and  Phasias,  from  the  Colchian  river  Pharit.  (See  story  of  Medea  and  Jason, 
of  i£son  and  of  iEgeus,  Ovid's  Met  b.  vii.) 
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I.]  AURORA.  Thisi  ^dfM  opeDod  Ihi*  gat^ii  of  day  ;  and.  after  batiog  attached 
the  honea  to  the  chariot  of  tliu  suu,  prfcedfd  it  lu  hrr  own.  She  waft  coniiderrd  to  be 
the  daoghCer  of  Hyperion  Mnd  1  lica  ;  of  Titan  and  'IV m  \  or  of  I'allas,  tlie  hiQ  of  (*riua 
and  huafaand  of  Styx;  was  the  wife  of  AbIficus,  one  of  tiic  Tifan*  *,  and  mntlirr  of  the 
Winds  and  Stan,  of  Menvncn,  king  of  Kthio|iia,  and  of  Kmstbion.  king  of  Kmathis.  The 
two  last  were  the  aoni  of  Titlionu.^,  mo  of  king  LaomedoD  (see  explanation  of  this  f«ble» 
vnder  Titboona);  and  she  is  said  to  hare  been  %o  aAlict<fd  at  their  death,  as,  by  tlie  abun- 
daooe  of  the  tears  which  she  shrd,  to  have  produced  ihe  dew.  [Er§€  (the  dew)  is 
tthemiae  cmiaidered  to  be  tlie  offVipring  of  Jupiter  and  Diana.]  She  was  sKo  the  wife  of 
Cepludaa,  and  Boother  of  riist-ton  ;  hut  whether  uf  Cfphaluie,  a  prince  of  Thrssaly,  the 
boabandof  Procrisdee  Procris^  orof  Cephalus.  the  Hon  tif  Men-ury  and  1I«tm%  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cecrops,  m^thologist^  nrii  not  agreed.  Hereon  IMiai-ton  was  rendoreil  immortalt 
and  entrusted  with  the  care  of  Vinu<»' tempU*.  The  iufatbuiiou  of  Aurora  fur  tht*  giant 
Orion,  of  whom,  acoording  to  some,  Diana  (mo  Dianii)  was  alio  enamoured,  drew  down 
CO  hi'jD  Ihe  Tengeance  of  the  latter  goddeM;  and  he  fell  under  her  arroMft  in  the  island 
of  Delot,  whither  Aurora  had  conveyed  liim.     (Set;  Orion,  II.  iviii.  502.) 

Aurora  ia  sometimes  repres^ented  in  a  safTn  n-cohiun'd  rob<>,  with  a  wand  or  torch  in 
bcr  hand,  coming  out  of  a  golden  palace,  and  osci-iuling  a  chariot  of  the  aame  metal : 
Homer  dehcribes  her  as  wearing  a  flowing  veil,  which  hlio  throws  back  to  denote  the  dia- 
penioo  of  night,  and  as  opening  with  her  rosy  fmgc  rs  the  g^tes  of  day  ;  others  represent 
her  as  a  nymph,  crowned  with  fluwers,  witli  a  star  above  her  head,  %taiiilin^  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  winged  horses,  while  in  one  hand  »hc  holds  a  torch,  and  with  the  other  M-atters 
rosea,  as  illnatntiTe  of  the  flowers  springing  from  the  di  w,  which  the  pot'ts  dehcribe  aa 
ditfused  from  the  eyes  of  lh<9  goddess  in  litiuid  pearls.  In  one  ancient  painting,  Nox  and 
Somsua  arc  flying  before  her,  and  the  constellations  of  heaven  are  diitappearing  at  her 
approach.  She  was  called  Eos  by  the  Greeks  ;  P.illaniias  by  those  who  considered  her 
to  be  the  daoghter  of  Pallas;  and  Uohfa  Dt  a. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  to  Aurora  are : — 
Far  daughter  tf  ihe  datrn,  U.  viii.  1. 
itasy  wusMenger  of  day^  ix.  828. 
Saffron,  mam,  zi.  I. 

16^ — Tariartan  gW'H  The  regions  of  Pluto.  (See  imitation  of  tliis  passage.  Am.  vi. 
780  ;  and  Par.  Lost,  b.  i.  73.) 

M. — The  power  of  irisdom.]     M  inenra. 

47«—  Cloud-compelUng  god*]     J  upiter. 

ftl. — The  emcred  light,]  '*  Homer  describes  the  advance  of  the  day  from  morning  till 
noon,  calls  it  sacred,  says  Eusuthius,  who  gives  this  reason  fur  it,  because  that  part  of 
Che  day  was  allotted  to  sacrifice  and  religious  worship."     P. 

■ 

88.]  See  imitation  of  tliis  passage,  /En.  xii.  10i>4. 
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146.]  EURYMEDON.  A  charioteer  of  Nestor.  Againemnon'i  wis  of  the  same 
name. 

146.]  STHENELUS.    One  of  Nestor's  atlendants. 

162.]  ENIOPEUS.     A  charioteer  of  Hector,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

158.]  ARCHEPTOLEMUS.  The  charioteer  of  Hector  after  the  death  of  Eniopeos. 
He  was  killed  by  Teacer  (II.  viii.  S79.} 

18S. — GerenioH  Nator,']  So  styled  from  the  river  Geron,  or  the  village  Geranw,  in 
£lis.    (SeePylos.) 

184.— T/ke  Phrygian.]    Hector. 

916.]  (See  II.  y'li.  519—525.  xxiv.  545,  &c.) 

226.]  XANTHUS.     ^ 

226.]iCTHON.  f  Horses  of  Hector. 

226.]  LAMPUS.         i 
227.]  POD  ARGUS.  J 

2S5^ — Ne8t4fr*§  shieldJ]  The  peculiar  value  of  this  shield  is  not  mentioned  in  any 
other  passage. 

2S6.]  TYDEUS.  Tydides,  cosily  load;  breastplate.  In  assigning  the  breastplate  to 
the  workmanship  of  Vulcan,  Homer  either  follows  some  fable  unknown  to  us,  or  may  intend 
the  expression  to  be  that  of  general  commendation. 

246.]  >EGi£.  This  is  the  town  ^gss,  in  Achaia  :  there  were  two  otlier  places  of  this 
name  sacred  to  Neptune  ;  vis.  an  island  ni  the  ^gean  sea,  and  a  town  of  Eubcea.  (See 
JBgsB,  II.  xiii.  S8.) 

266—278.]  The  form  and  order  of  the  Grecian  camps  were  arbitrary,  as  they  depended 
on  local  circumstances.  It  appears  from  this  passage,  that  the  extremities  were  guarded 
by  the  most  valiant  of  the  leaders,  the  rest  of  the  chiefs  having  their  tents  in  the  centre. 
Camps,']  When  the  encampments  were  likely  to  be  of  long  duration,  places  were  erected  for 
the  solemnization  of  religions  rites,  the  holding  courts  of  judicature,  &c.  (See  II.  xi.  937,  &c.) 
If  there  was  any  apprehension  of  an  attack  on  the  camp,  it  was  usual  to  fortify  it  with  a 
trench  and  rampart,  or  wall,  on  which  were  erected  turrets  for  the  purpose  of  discbergiog 
missile  weapons  against  the  enemy.    (See  line  above,  216.) 

277. — Lemnian  shore.]    This  passage  must  refer  to  some  ante-homeric  circumstance. 

207 — 804. — His  eagle,  sacred  bird,]  "  Jupiter  on  the  prayen  of  Agamemnon  sends 
an  omen  to  encourage  the  Greeks.  The  application  of  it  is  obvious :  the  eagle  signified 
Hector,  the  fawn  denoted  the  fear  and  flight  c^  the  Greeks,  and  being  dropt  at  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  showed  that  they  would  be  saved  by  the  protection  of  that  god.''  P.  The  eagle 
is  called  flammiger  ales.  This  passage  illustrates  the  superstition  of  the  Greeks  relative 
to  the  favourable  import  of  the  omen.  (See  Horace,  Ode  4.  b.  iv.) 

800.— Pafiompiiuritfi.]    (See  Panomphieus  among  the  names  of  Jove.) 

809.]  AGELAUS.    A  Trojan,  son  of  Phradmon  ;  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

809.]  PHRADMON.    Father  of  Agelaus. 

816. — Th*  Atrida,]     Agamemnon  and  Menelaus. 

816. — Th'  Ajaces,]    Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  and  Ajax  the  I^ss. 

819. — Ev<Bmon*8  son,]    Eorypylus. 

880.]  ORSILOCHUS. 

880.]  ORMENUS. 

831.]  LYCOPHON. 

332.]  CHROMIUS. 

832.]  DiETOR.  ^Trojans,  here  killed  by  Teucer. 

882.]  OPHELESTES. 
883.]  HOMOPAON. 
834.]  MELANIPPUS. 
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S19L— O  ff0Hikj9r  ettr  ^mt.]    TeocM. 

t67.]  GORG  YTHIO.    Son  of  Priun  uid  Cudaxiin  ;  hera  killed  bj  Teuctr. 
SC9.]  CASTIANIRA.    One  of  the  mistreHes  of  Priam.    She  wu  ■  nabTe  of  (£ij«a, 
in  Thrace. 

S71.]  Sec  imitatioii  of  thu  piMage,  ^o.  iz.  670. 

385.]  CEBRIONES.    The  cliarioteer  of  IK-ctor  after  the  fall  of  Arrheptoleoioa.    He 
was  an  fllefitnule  ton  of  Priam,  and  waa  killed  by  Patroclna  (II.  ivi.  805.) 
890.]  ALASTOR.    (See  AUttor,  II.  it.  840.) 

300.]  MECISTHEUS.     A  ton  of  Ecliiua,  and  one  of  the  companioaa  of  Ajas.    He 
waa  killed  by  Polydamas  (II.  xt.  384.) 

401  .—n'  Off ai^Mn  jirf.]  Jupiter.  Tlie  famous  statur,  caaipo«ed  of  gold  and  ivoij, 
of  this  god,  by  Phidias,  in  the  temple  of  Olympia,  in  Klis,  was  50  cubits  m  height,  and  was 
ranked  among  the  wren  wonders  of  the  world.  It  represented  the  diTinily  aeatad  on  n 
throne,  with  a  cn>«a  of  laurel  on  hit  head ;  a  Victory  ^composed  also  of  gold  and  ivory) 
in  his  right  hand,  and  a  sceptre,  at  tlic  end  of  whirli  «a.«  an  eagle,  furmed  of  the  most 
brilliant  metals,  in  his  left.  At  the  fi»ur  comers  of  the  throne,  which  was  of  gold,  ivory, 
and  ebony,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stonet,  were  four  \'ictories,  who  ap|ieared  to  bo 
jmaing  hands,  as  if  intending  to  daocr,  snd  two  otbf  rs  at  his  frtt;  ab<fTe  the  head  of 
Japiter,  and  elevated  on  the  throne,  wrre,  on  one  side,  the  Graces,  and  on  the  other, 
the  Hours  ;  8madm,  or  Persuasion,  being  in  the  act  of  crowning  Venus,  at  it«  bate.  In 
tkesame  temple  were  six  altars  consecrated  to  the  twelve  princi|ml  gvids:  to  Jupiter  and 
Neptune;  to  Juno  and  Minerva  ;  to  Mercury  and  A]M>lio ;  to  the  Graces  and  Hacchus; 
to  Saturn  and  Rhea;  and  to  Venus  and  Minerva  llrgune. 
488.< — Tfc*  ia^erial  r<irM<.]  Juno. 
484. — GifditMa  with  the  mzure  ryrs.]     Mincrm. 

44l« — iSsrV  t^iku,]    This  pAs^igo  is  rcmarkalitf  for  its  rrprcM-ntint;  Minerva  aa 
Uristing  Hercules  in  dragging  up  the  dog  ('(rbcrim. 
441. — Fm,wmriU  asa.]     Hercules. 

412.]  FXRVSTHEIS.     King  of  Argos  and  M^rcn.T.     (See  Ilerculei.) 
447. — Tri^  rf^X*]     Cerbcrui. 
451.— Sen.]     Achilles. 

488.1  THAUMANTIA.  Iris.  (See  Thaumantis  among  lier  names.)  It  is  remark- 
^l>le  thai  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  Iris  waits  on  Juno,  though  in  preceding  pagea 
^Yie  liad  peifca^ed  a  similar  service  to  other  gods.  In  the  Ilisd  she  docs  not  appear  aa 
^lie  peculiar  handmaid  of  Juno  ;  the  oflices  which  she  is  therein  described  s«  discharging 
^xe,  in  the  Odyssey,  assigned  to  Mercury  ;  and  hence,  some  critics  sre  of  opinion,  that 
^lie  Iliad  and  Odyssey  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  author. 
540. — Pearire  gmddetiea,]     Juno  and  Minervn. 

509.]  lAPETUS.     A  son  of  Ctrius  and  Terra,  wlio.  according  to  Iffesiod,  married 

C^lynene,  the  daughter  of  Ocean,  snd  wss  father  of  Atlas,  Meiitrtius,  Prometheus,  ud 

^piaietheiis ;   according  to  Diodorus,  he  married  the  nymph  AMa,  daughter  of  Oceanna 

%nd  Pamphylogia,  and  was  father  of  Hesperus.    The  Greeks  regarded  him  as  tlie  founder 

^  their  race  ;   and  their  histories  and  traditions  do  not  ascend  higticr  than  his  age.     It 

Appears  from  this  passage  that  lapetus,  having  united  with  his  brethren  the  Titans  in 

'^ion  againat  Jupiter,  was  with  them  incarcerated  in  1'artarus.    The  sons  of  lapetns 

^<n  called  lapeiiamideM. 

i99.]  SATURN.  The  birth  of  this  god  is  Tariousty  ascribed  to  Uranus  and  Titm 
(othervise  Cceiua  and  Terra),  to  Uranus  and  Vesta,  and  to  Oceanus.  He  waa  husband 
^  Ops  or  Rhea  (see  Earth),  and  fatlier  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  The  traditiona 
^^ittceraing  this  deity  are  so  nimieroua  and  contradictory,  that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt 
to  Kcondle  them.    According  to  Apollodoras,  Saturn  swallowed  his  childim  imoMdiatelj 
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on  their  birth,  in  conseqaence  df  the  declaration  of  an  oracle  that  he  should  be  deprired 
of  his  crown  and  life  by  one  of  tliem ;  while  others  affirm  that  his  thni  destrojing  them 
was  the  result  of  an  agreement  formed  between  hhn  and  his  elder  brother  Titan,  who, 
having  conceded  to  him  his  prior  right  to  the  throne,  devised  this  mode  of  securing  the 
succession  to  his  own  descendants.  Diodorus  states,  that  the  Titans  (see  Titans)  rebelled 
against  Saturn,  and  were  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  Oceanus,  imprisoned  bj 
him  ;  that  Saturn  restored  his  brothers  to  liberty ;  that  they,  upon  regaining  their  free- 
dom, dethroned  their  father  Uranus,  and  put  Saturn  in  possession  of  his  empire ;  and  that 
the  Utter  devoured  his  children  in  consequence  of  a  denunciation  on  the  part  of  Uranus, 
that  Saturn  should  experience  firom  his  offspring  the  same  cruelty  which  he  had  mani- 
fested towards  his  own  parent.  The  more  prevailing  tradition,  however,  is  that  which 
states  Jupiter  to  have  been  rescued  from  the  general  destruction  of  the  children  of  Saturn, 
by  the  stratagem  of  Rhea,  who  presented  to  her  husband  a  stone  instead  of  the  new-bom 
injGant,  and  concealed  her  son  in  the  island  of  Crete  ;  Saturn  being  immured  in  the  prisons 
of  Tartarus  by  the  Titans,  in  consequence  of  their  suspicion  of  his  having  been  privy  to 
the  fraud.  The  war  which  Jupiter  waged  agunst  tlie  Utans  in  the  cause  of  Ids  father, 
and  the  subsequent  conspiracy  of  Saturn  against  his  son,  are  detailed  under  the  article 
Jove.  Some  authors  assert  that  Saturn,  for  his  ingratitude,  was  precipitated  with  the 
Titans,  by  Jupiter,  into  Tartarus  (see  U.  xiv.  2S4,  and  ^En.  viii.  425.)  ;  others,  that  the 
former  fled  from  his  wrath  either  into  Spain  or  Italy.  The  latter  is  the  more  general 
opinion  ;  and  under  this  tradition,  Saturn  is  said  to  have  anived  in  Itsdy  while  Janus 
(see  Janus)  reigned  there,  and  to  have  been  associated  with  him  in  tlie  government ;  his 
reign  having  been  so  prosperous  and  happy  as  to  have  acquired  the  appellation  of  the 
Golden  Age,  celebrated  by  the  poets,  more  particularly  by  Virgil.  (See  Georgic  i.  191, 
&c.  iEn.  vi.  1081.  viii.  432,  and  Ovid.  Met.  i.  112.) 

The  propriety  of  the  distinction  made  by  the  Romans  between  Saturn  and  Janus  is 
not  generally  admitted  ;  but  these  gods  are,  from  the  similarity  of  tlieir  representations, 
as  well  as  of  their  character  and  government,  often  supposed  to  be  two  titles  of  one 
person.    Diodorus  Siculus  gives  the  same  history  of  Saturn  as  is  by  Plutarch  given  of  Janus. 

Saturn  was  held  in  especial  veneration  at  Carthage,  in  Gaul,  and  in  Italy.  Luna  (the 
mother  of  Pandea),  and  the  njmph  Anobreth,  are  mentioned  among  the  wives  of  Saturn ; 
and  Sanchoniathon  states  that  he  bad  a  daughter,  Athena,  to  whom  he  assigned  the  king- 
dom of  Attica.  Saturn  is  by  the  Greeks  identified  with  Chronos,  the  god  of  time ;  bat 
from  this  divinity  he  is  also  distinguished  by  mythologists,  some  of  whom  consider  the 
word  Chronos  originally  to  have  implied  the  majesty  of  judicial  assemblies,  the  crown  or 
circle  of  the  judges  ;  and  others,  to  have  been  a  corruption  of  Kronus,  an  oriental  dei^, 
the  god  of  light  and  fire,  the  same  as  the  Orus  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Moloch  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, Phoenicians,  and  Cypriots,  and  the  Agraulos  (a  female  divinity,  the  daughter 
of  Cecrops)  of  the  Greeks.  Moloch  was  the  idol  so  pathetically  described  in  the  106th 
Psalm,  V.  34,  &c.  whose  altars  were  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  victims  (especially 
of  children),  and  whose  rites  were  of  the  most  horrible  and  appalling  description. 

Saturn  is  variously  represented  :  as  a  very  aged  man,  with  white  hair ;  with  a  scythe, 
a  sickle,  a  hooked  knife,  or  keys  in  his  hand  ;  with  eyes  before  and  behind,  some  of 
which  are  open  and  others  shut ;  with  four  wings,  two  of  which  are  spread,  and  two 
closed  ;  and  with  a  child,  or  stone,  which  he  is  raising  as  if  to  devour.  On  tlie  coiat- 
struck  in  his  honour,  there  is  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  a  ship ;  and,  as  the  god  of 
time,  he  often  holds  in  his  hand  a  serpent,  whose  tail  b  in  its  mouth,  and  forms  a  circle ; 
this  figure  being  emblematical  of  the  renovation  of  the  year.  The  principal  feasts  cele- 
brated in  his  honour  were  the  Saturnalia  at  Rome. 

Among  the  names  of  Saturn  are : — 
Abbridss,  hit  name  as  the  ka  of  CobIub  and  Yesta. 
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AcxoNiDES,  u  gnndion  of  Ji-jMoii,  who,  according  to  riMriiician  m) ihoUiKy,  wu 
fittker  of  Orini  and  Terra. 

AuiBi't*  Lat.  from  hb  age  harin^  been  denominated  tlie  gMen  a^e. 
BoLATBEy,  Gt,  firobably  from  two  words  signifyuif;  clod»  rf  earth,  and  fe  ^jfit  i 
Sntnm  Imving  esemped  the  mountaiMM  burled  at  liim  by  tbe  Titans  (II.  ziv.  SSC) 

Cnnoxos,  Gr.  the  god  of  time.     fSee  obnervatinos  on  thitnamr,  under  the  article.) 
CnoDca,  or  Knnno  ;  anp^toKcd  by  Home  to  be  tbe  Saturo  of  the  ancient  Saxun*  ;    a 
Hune  given  Co  him  by  Schediun. 
FaicirKn,  Lat.  Beytke-bearer. 

Gaavis,  )  LaL  thrae  two  epithets  arc  spphcd  to  him  by  the  Roman  poetv.  in  rcn- 
Ixpivs,   >  sequence  of  liii  di'vounng  bit  children  n»  souu  as  bom. 
SABDonM,  his  name  amoDK  the  Cflta*. 

SATon,  a  name  auigned  to  him  by  Martiiinus  ('iipt-tla,  Imt  fuppoaed  to  be  rather  of 
Pdasgic  than  Roaan  original. 

Septihiaxi-s,  from  the  appropriation  of  itren  days  to  the  celebration  of  his  Satur- 
nnliiaritM. 

ViTisATon,  Lat.  the  first  planter  of  ritiet. 
0Ot. — TUtmiaa  bmui,]    llie  Titans.    This  passage  setmis  to  refer  to  some  ivbcUiun, 
in  which  Juno  bad  espouwd  tbe  cause  of  tlie  Titans  against  Jupiter. 
067.]  See  imhntioa  of  this  passage,  Milton's  Par.  Lost,  b.  iv.  tiO-l. 
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7« — Tkraeia*i  fnzen  thore.']  Such  was  anciently  the  extent  of  Thnce  that,  in 
reference  to  an  inhabitint  of  Troas,  or  even  of  Ionia,  both  west  and  north  winds  might  be 
said  to  blow  from  thence. 

8. — JEgetnL]  This  sea,  now  the  Archipelago,  is  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which 
divides  Greece  from  Asia  Minor.  It  was  anciently  called  HeUemewn,  Carieum,  Cyck- 
dieunh  and  Maeedonicum  ;  and  is  supposed  to  have  derired  the  name  of  JEgemm  either 
from  JEgeut,  the  father  of  Theseus,  who  threw  himself  into  it ;  from  the  giant  JEgeom  ; 
from  JEgea,  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  was  drowned  in  it ;  or  from  the  number  of 
islands  by  which  it  was  covered  assuming  the  appearance  of  goaW;  the  word  .£gean 
resembling  a  Greek  word  signiljing  goaU 

68.]  This  line  implies  that  the  Greeks  had  been  encouraged  to  commence  the  expe- 
dition against  Troy  by  favourable  omens,  auguries,  and  oracles. 

09. — Tkrudan  trines.]  That  Thrace  was  anciently  celebrated  for  the  culture  of  the 
▼ine,  appears  from  the  fables  relatire  to  Bacchus  and  Lycurgus^  a  king  of  the  country. 
(See  Lycurgus,  II.  ti.  161.) 

109. — Hoary  sageJ]    Nestor. 

112.]  THRASYMED.    Son  of  Nestor. 

114. — DoulfU  offfpring  (^  the  tMm'or-^od.]    Ascalaphus  and  lalmen. 

115.]  DEIPYRUS.    A  Grecian  chief,  killed  by  Helenus  (U.  xiii.  727.) 

115.]  APHAREUS.    A  Grecian  chief,  son  of  Caletor,  killed  by  iEneas  (U.  xiii.  684.) 

116.]  LYCOMED.  A  Cretan  prince,  son  of  Creon;  he  is  enumerated  among  the 
suitors  of  Helen. 

117< — Seven  leaden,"]  Tbrasymed,  Ascalaphus,  lalmen,  Deipyrus,  Aphareus,  MerioD, 
and  Lycoroed. 

141.— TAe  moid.]    Briseis. 

159. — Seven  sacred  tripods.]  "  There  were  two  kinds  of  tripods;  in  the  one  they  used 
to  boil  water,  the  other  was  entirely  for  show ;  to  mix  wine  and  water  in,  says  Athensuu : 
the  first  were  cauldrons  for  common  use,  and  made  to  bear  the  fire  ;  the  other  were  made 
chiefly  for  ornament.  It  may  be  asked  why  this  could  be  a  proper  present  to  AchiHes, 
who  was  a  martial  man,  and  regarded  nothing  but  arms  ?  It  may  be  answered  that  these 
presents  very  well  suited  to  the  person  to  whom  they  were  sent,  as  tripods  in  ancieiit 
days  were  the  usual  prizes  in  games,  and  they  were  given  by  Achilles  himself  in  those 
which  he  exhibited  in  honour  of  Patroclus. — EuMtathme.**    P. 

•168.]  LESBOS,  or  LESBUS  (now  Mytilin,  from  iU  ancient  capital  Mitylene).  An 
island  on  the  Mysian  coast,  comprehended  in  the  conquests  of  Achilles  prior  to  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege,  which  was  anciently  also  called  lua,  JEgirat  Laaia,  JEthiope^  PeUugm, 
and  Jlfdcorta.  It  derived  the  name  of  Lesbos  from  Lesbos,  a  son  of  Lapitbus,  the  son  of 
.£oloa;  that  of  Macaria  from  Macareus,  a  descendant  of  Jupiter,  whose  daughter 
Methynma  was  the  wife  of  Lesbos ;  and  Pdasgia  firom  the  P'elasgi,  who  first  peopled  it. 
This  island,  whose  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  music,  and  for  their 
dissoluteness,  gare  birth,  among  other  persons  of  celebrity,  to  AIcsbus  and  Sappho,  and 
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«M  Moed  to  Apollo  and  Daechut ;  the  aitvt  of  the  Utter  divinity  being  itaiAGd  «itb  the 
Uood  ef  faMM  nctioM. 

184.]  ARGOS.  Heie  used  lor  tlie  capiie  al  Agiwwnoo,  (See  Ar|oe,  li.  i.  4S.) 
18t.]  ORESTES.  Son  of  Agimeinnn  and  rijteanertn.  (See  Agamemaon.) 
IW.]  LAODICE.  One  of  the  three  daugfati*ra  of  Agamemnon,  calird  alao  Electia. 
Upon  the  marder  of  her  father,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  Electra  reacued  her  hrothcr 
OfMin,  then  young,  from  the  fury  of  the  amMin  ^fCgiithua,  bj  deepatching  him  to  the 
coot  of  her  ancle  Stropbioiy  k'mg  of  Phocia  ;  he  there  formed  the  weII<known  attachment 
lor  km  flWfln  Pyladea,  vhacb  in  the  end  alio  led  lo  the  marriage  of  Electra  with  that 
prince.  When  the  fUae  report  of  the  death  of  the  two  friends  at  Taurii,  by  the  hand  of 
Tphifia,  mached  the  ean  of  Electra,  aba  imnediatcl/  repaired  thither,  and  was  in  the 
act  nf  killing  her  aialcr  with  a  firebrand,  when  Oreates,  having  suddenlj  appeared,  and 
•xplniacd  all  the  carcnmstances  detailed  under  the  history  of  Agamemnon,  she  returned  to 
MyocBB  with  her  brather  and  Pj lades,  whom  she  then  married.  She  bad  previontly  been 
compelled  by  .£giathns  to  become  the  wile  of  a  Myceoian,  who,  baTing  regarded  her 
■eraljaa  A  anoad  deposit  confided  to  him  by  the  gods,  resided  her  to  Oraates  oo  the 
of  thaA  pfiace  to  the  throne  of  his  anoestoia.    She  waa  the  nmlher  of  two  som» 


Har  adiimfus  and  auefiirtonea  have  been  celebrated  both  bj  Euripides  and  Sophncleii 

IflU]  IFHIGENIA.     OanghUr  of  Agamenuion  (see  Agamemnon).    Her  Homerk 

IBBM  ia  IpUAVAaaA ;  Iphignia,  lier  appellation  among  the  tragic  wiitera.    She  ia  alM 

oiled  PuAPBiA  ViBOO,  tnm  her  anccater  Ptkp§;  and  Heaiod  aaagas  to  her  the  wmam 

ef  HncATB  after  death 

199.1  C1I&Y80THEICIS.    The  third  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Oytemneata. 

^*^J  pnCD^  iTheee  seven  citiee  were  among  the  ofTerinp,  by  which  AgB- 

J     '***~^^      Imemnon  endeavoured  lo  pcnoade  Achillea  to  rejoin  the 

Wr.J  CABDAXYIE.  f  Credan  rsnks.    This  Pedasas  b  not  to  be  confoonded  with 
JflS.]  PEDAaVS.  >^^  ^^^  mentioned  II.  vi.  41.    Tliii  paasage  is  remarkable  aa 

199.]  .£P£A,  i  ^o^Hing  the  extent  of  the  regal  power  in  the  HooMiic  ages ; 

199.]  HIBA.  or  I&A.  I  a  king  being  at  liberty  to  dUpow!  even  of  citiea. 
S99.]  ANTHEIA.         ^         •     *"»  J  i— 

-Plnia»  the  jrialy  fed,  wko  merer  spares.]  "  The  meanhig  of  this  mi^  hegathcnd 
JEmd^/km,  dtad  heea  by  Eostnthins.    '  Death  is  the  only  god  who  is  not  moved  by 
yoa  cannot  conquer  by  saaifices  and  oblations,  and  therefore  he  is  thi 
only  gad  to  whom  no  altar  is  erected,  and  no  hymns  are  sung.*  "    P. 

911J  FaCENUL  King  of  the  DoUpea ;  son  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Argoa,  and  of  CSeo- 
bala;  and  paaceptor  of  Achillea,  to  whom  he  ^saa  ao  attached  that  he  accompanied  him  to 
thgTnymwg,  He  had  led  lo  the  court  of  Pelens,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  to  eacapa 
which  Amyntor  anlertmned  towarda  him,  in  coniequence  of  hie  having 
floBS  Urn  the  affcctioaa  of  Cly  tin,  n  ndatreaa  for  whom  he  bad  abandoned  Ctoo* 
halnylho  mother  of  Phoenix.  ApoUodorus  afirma,  that  Amyntor,  at  the  instigaliea  of 
Oytin,  depnved  hia  eon  Phoenix  of  hia  eyea.  PhoBnix  was  called  AHYNT0BiDia»  fkom 
hialhaher. 

914.]  HODIUS.    A  Grecian  priest  and  heraU. 

nr«— Oenaids.]  Hodins  and  Emybates. 

S4S.]  iEACIDES.    Achillea.  JEeiadm  is  a  patronymifi  ef  the  detcaadanta  of  iEaoHL 

.) 

nan.]  Achillea. 

^.]TH£B£.    (See  Thebm.  II.  L  47S.) 

171.]  AirrOMEDON.    Son  of  Dioreaa.  He  waa  chadotev  of  AcbaUes ;  after  whose 
he  aarvad  hia  aoo  Pynhos  in  the  same  capaci^. 
CL  Mmu  1  C 
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tll^^Argtf  fni^  9kmt.'\  Aigos  is  here  uied  for  Greece. 

482y  4SS.]  The  "  twelve  ample  cities  on  the  main"  designate  thoee  which  Achilles 
sacked  in  the  neighboaiing  islands  of  Lesbos,  Tenedos,  Scyros,  &c.  Homer,  eontnury  to 
Pope's  ▼eraiony  roentiont  only  eleven  as  *'  smoking  on  the  Trojan  plain ;"  an  acoonnt 
confirmed  by  Strabo.  (See  Achillea.) 

44S. — ^Af jf  speiise.]  Briseis. 

468—461.]  (See  IL  vii.  519^-685.) 

46S.— FriaM'«JMg1«toii.]  Hector. 

466.]  This  line  allndes  to  the  drcmnstances  which  took  place  at  the  first  bmding  of  the 
Greeks. 

dTS^Wniiay  AMMSJbaSPibtiUa.]  This  passage  is  remarkable,  as  stating  that  the 
voyage  from  Ttoy  to  lokhos  (the  principal  port  of  the  Magnesito  shore  of  Theisaly) 
would,  with  a  fair  wind,  occupy  three  days. 

48S.— £Sfnie««iaii  slave.]  Briseis. 

499. — OrvAosifliiaii  f eim.]  (See  Orchomenos,  U.  ii.  611.) 

800.]  THEBES.  Egyptian  Thebes.  Homer  do^bes  Egyptian  Thebes  as  havmg  a 
hnndied  gates,  through  each  of  which  two  hundred  men,  riding  in  chariots,  mig^  issue 
forth.  These  numbers  seem  to  be  used  in  a  roimd  indefinite  way,  to  describe  the  general 
grandeur  and  populoosness  of  the  city :  thus  Crete  is  said  to  have  had  a  Aimdrsd  cities 
(IL  if.  790.;  though  in  Od.  zii.  197,  ninety  only  are  mentioned).  Some  modem  writers 
(tmongwhom  is  Bruce),  taking  Homer  in  a  literal  sense,  have  looked  in  the  ruins  of 
Thebes  for  n  grandeur  which  the  peet  did  not  intend  to  describe ;  others  have  endeavoured 
to  defend  Homer,  by  supposing  that  his  hundred  gates  were  the  adjacent  mountains  hol- 
lowed out  for  sepulchres  and  other  purposes.  The/bes  was  below  Coptos,  and  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  DiMpefis ,  from  the  worship  of  Jupiter ;  it  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
«pithet  of  Heealompylot,  or  the  hundred-gated,  from  the  Thebes  of  Bceotia,  which  had 
seven  gates,  and  was  csUed  Hepiapylos*  It  is  stated  to  have  been  in  circuit  one  hundred 
and  forty  stedui;  to  have  furnished  twenty  thousand  chariots  of  war  (the  ruins  of  one 
hundred  stables  along  the  Nile  from  Memphis  to  Thebes,  towards  Libya,  each  of  which 
held  two  hundred  horses,  being  shown  to  thu  day) ;  to  have  contained,  among  innuroe- 
lable  colossuses  and  obelisks  of  one  entire  stone,  four  temples  of  singular  dimensions  and 
beauty,  the  ornaments  and  offerings  in  which  were  of  such  immense  value  that,  at  the 
burning  of  the  temples  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  under  Cambyses,  there  were  found  in 
ihe  rubbish  above  three  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and  no  less  than  two  thousand  three 
hundred  of  silver. 

The  ruins  of  Thebes,  -on  either  side  ef  the  Nile,  occupy  a  space  of  twenty-seven  miles  in 
cucumfeience,  and  contain  several  villagei^,  of  which  the  chief  is  Luxor ;  that  part  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  which,  from  the  statue  of  Memnon,  was  called  MemnoniuM 
(how  Habon),  being,  as  well  as  -the  adjacent  Libyan  mountains,  in  which  were  hewe 
iepulchies  of  the  Egyptian  kings  (see  II.  iz.  600.),  particularly  remarkable  for  many  stu- 
pendous monuments  of  antiquity.  At  Thebes  was  also  a  fountain,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  cold  by  day  and  warm  by  night;  and  the  syringes,  consisting  of  many  passages 
which  branched  out  and  led  to  a  variety  of  apartments,  were  among  the  works  of  the 
greatest  curiosity  and  antiquity  near  that  city. 

667^— H«  sent  thee  early  to  tK  Acknan  Im»s<.]  «'  Achilles  (says  Eostathius),  according 
to  some-of  i3ie  ancients,  was  but  twelve  yean  old  when  he  went  to  the  wars  of  Troy ;  and 
it  may  be  gathered  from  what  the  poet  relates  of  the  education  of  Achilles  under  PhcBniz, 
that  tile  fable  of  his  being  tutored  by  Chiron  was  the  invention  of  later  ages,  and  unknown 
to  Homer.  Mr.  Bayle,  in  his  article  of  Achilles,  has  very  well  proved  this.  He  might 
fad^ed,  as  he  grew  up,  have  learned  music  and  physic  of  Chiron,  without  having  him 
iDnnaUy  as  his  tutor ;  for  it  is  plant  from  this  speech,  that  he  was  put  under  the 
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of  Pbonii,  ai  his  gawmmat  in  aoimlifj,  wbca  hif  father  Mnt  bia  alosg  with  kia  to  tlM 
■cpi  of  Tny»      Pa 
i74«— Tfefwf.]  The  godi  in  general. 
Vr%r^A  Jfrvver.]  Clytia.    (See  Phoenix,  II.  ii.  SSI.) 

Mi^—J^inrnel  Jerc]  Pluto.  "  The  andenta  gave  the  naMe  of  Jnpilar  Mi  oalj  to  the 
fod  of  heaves,  but  likewise  to  the  god  of  hellp  aa  ia  aaen  here ;  and  to  tha  god  of  the  aea, 
na  appcaiB  from  ^^hjlos.  Tbej  therebj  meant  to  show  that  one  aolc  deitjf  goiemed 
the  worid ;  and  it  waa  to  teach  the  aaoM  troth  that  the  andcnt  itntaariea  made  atatoaa  ai 
Jnpiter  which  had  three  ejea.  Priam  had  one  of  them  in  that  manner  in  the  coot  of  hb 
palace,  which  waa  there  in  Laomcdon'a  time  :  after  the  takmg  of  Troj,  when  the  Ofceka 
ahafed  the  bootj,  it  fell  to  Stheneloa'  lot.  who  carried  it  into  Greece.    Dndcr."    P. 

Mi.]  PB08ERPIKE.  The  principal  part  of  the  history  of  Proaerpine  It  iaeofpo- 
latod  with  thai  of  Cerea  (see  Cerea).  The  Pbcenidaaa  acknowledged  a  Pioaerpiae»whoB 
they  Gonaidcfad  as  the  daughter  of  Saturn,  anterior  to  that  of  tha  Graeka.  The  history 
of  Proserpine  ia  variooaly  referred  to  Thrace,  Sicily,  Attica,  and  Crete.  Hrr  wofahip, 
which  waa  ahnoat  universal,  was  particularly  observed  in  Sicily,  Greece,  Italy,  and  GanI, 
at  Sardia  and  at  Moioaais.  No  one  could  die  unleaa  P»oacrpine(ar  her  minbtar  Airo^) 
had  cat  o€n  lock  ai  hair.  (See  j%ln.  iv.  1000,  where  Iris  performs  the  oflca.)  In  fnaeral 
the  aaoamera  beat  their  breaata  in  her  honour ;  and  among  tha  Graeka  and 
the  frienda  and  attendanu  of  the  person  deceaaed  cut  off  their  hair»  and  thicw  it 
the  fanenl  pym,  in  order  to  appease  the  goddess. 
She  ia  genemllj  repreaented  at  the  tide  of  Pluto,  either  on  a  throne  of  ebony,  holding  a 
taacfa  which  emito  a  smoky  flame ;  in  a  car,  drawn  by  black  horaet,  holding  narrimaa 
flowers  ;  ia  the  gaih  of  a  huntrru ;  or  with  a  basket  on  ber  head,  emblematical  of  tha 
baafcet  wfaidi  aha  waa  fihag  with  flowers  when  borne  awsy  by  Pluto.  The  poppy  and  tha 
were  aacred  to  her,  and  dogs  were  sacrificed  on  licr  altars.  The  act  of  her  being 
bjr  Plato  is  a  frvonrite  subject  with  painters,  sculptor*,  and  poeu.  (See  Ovid'a 
IfeL  b.  T.  ftr  atoriea  of  Proserpine  ;  and  fable  of  Proserpine,  in  Lord  Dacon'a  Fables  of 
the  Aacieats.  The  aadents  were  not  agreed  on  the  place  whence  she  was  carried  off; 
aoam  rderiing  it  to  Ennn,  and  the  banks  of  the  llalesius,  in  Sicily,  tome  to  Attica,  aad 
•oma  toThiace. 

Aipelapfcaa.]  AscaJnphus,  son  of  Acheron  and  the  nymph  Orphne,  one  of  the  minia- 
tan  of  Pfatto,  waa  the  person  who  reported  having  obaerved  that  Proaerpine,  during  tha 
ha  wai  ttatioaed  to  watch  over  her  while  in  the  Elysian  fields,  bad  eaten  soma 
aeda.  (See  trantformstion  of  Atcalaphus  into  an  owl,  ()vid*s  ftfet.  b.  v.) 
The  fhoia  or  poaKgrmnate  (lor  which  aome  substituted  tlie  poppy)  was  the  express  em- 
blem of  tha  Earthy  under  her  different  appellations  of  Damater,  Cybele,  Cerea,  Khea,  &c 
(See  Cybele.) 

The  usual  appellations  of  Proserpine  were  :— 
AvTRiaPBoniA,  Gr.  from  her  festival  Mtkispkanain  Sicily,  in  memory  of  her  having 
biea  carried  awny  while  g^iUurimg  JUwen, 
AsariA,  Gr.  veaeraMr. 
BaiMO,  Gr.  from  a  word  signifymg  mfnaef. 

CAainiAy  har  name  in  Ikeotia ;  from  the  C^inri,  tlie  priests  of  Cerea. 
CAnpOPBonA,  Gr./raii-ftearer;  her  name  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia:  this  name  wu 

to  her  and  to  Ores, 
(^ns,  Gr.  aymp*,  or  aiatden ;  hence  her  festivals  called  Coreia. 
CaainwT,  har  name  among  the  British  druida. 
Daoia,  Or.  from  her  mother  Ceres,  who  waa  called  Df. 
BaspoiMA,  Gr.  jecerr^;  lier  name  aa  queen  of  the  dead. 
Di«TA,  Gr.  dadvad  from  the/caala  celebrated  on  tha  tomba. 
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tItelTS,  her  aikhe  in  the  infentAl  regioni. 

Jvvo  Inpbbna,  queen  of  the  ii^ernal  regions,  as  Jano  wu  of  the  celeftkl« 

LiBiTiMA,  presiding  over  fonenls.  ' 

Lltwy  (see  Creirwy,  above). 

OsBiMOt  €hr*  HnMf$  or  fnipeliioM* 

Pbsbspbonb,  her  general  appellation  among  the  Greeks. 

PBBBBPHATA.yVvtI-AMHMf ;  her  name  Bt  CjsicuBi. 

Phlea,  Gr.  nbrnoMug  infiidh;  her  name  among  the  LacedsmoniaBB. 

PRorunDA  Jwo  (jtte  Jono  Infema,  above). 

SoTBB,  Gr.  the  prnemr  ;  a  name  also  applied  to  other  gods. 

Tbeogamxa,  Gr.  In  allusion  to  her  marriage  with  tbe  gvd  Plato. 

Tbifobiixs,    )  IM,  thret'f armed :  nnder  these  appeUations  Proserpine  b  often 

TBBiBBif iVA,   )  oonfoonded  with  Diana.    (See  Hor.  Ode  M.  b.  iit.) 

Among  the  epiifaets  applied  by  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Proseipine,  are : — 
J7eS'«  qveen,  Od.  xi.  iST. 
Queen  ^Stygian  tfove,  .£n.  tL  207. 
liWU^DokptaMS.']    The  Dokypei :  one  of  ^e  many  Thessalian  tribes  sab}cet  to  tbe 
dominion  of  Peleai,  wlio  delegated  the  goremment  of  the  Dolojnans  to  Pheeaiz.  (See 
Phoenix,  H.  ix.  221.) 
620.]    (See  Spectator,  No.  tOI.) 

024—096. — Prayers  are  Joee'e  daiighierM,^  Phmniz  implores  AdiUlei  to  forgfire  tbe 
fsjorious  treatment  wbfch  be  had  experienced  from  Agamemnon,  lest  he  himself  in  any 
(BBCcsfes  of  his  own  sboaM  experience  from  his  adversary  the  aame  onforgiving  dispoel- 
tlon*  This  sentiment  Homer  has  clodied  In  allegory.  The  prayers  whom  the  poet  here 
immes,  are  not  prayers  In  general,  bat  signify  those  apologies,  excoses  and  deprecationB, 
ishich  a  generous  man,  after  having  committed  an  ootrage.  Is  anxiooi  to  make  towards  the 
injured  person.  As  injury  precedes  ezcase.  Ate  (that  is,  violent,  injurious  conduct)  is 
first  in  order ;  and  as  outrage  genenlly  arises  from  an  Irapetuoui,  inconsiderate  mind.  Ate 
is  represented  as  swift  in  motion,  firm  in  feet,  snd  strong  in  body.  This  deecription  of 
Ate,  as  a  goddess,  is  consonant  to  the  usual  mode  of  the  poets,  who  ascribe  even  crimcB 
and  outrages  to  the  Immediate  impulse  of  the  gods  and  of  some  superintending  Fate. 
Prayers  followed  Ate;  that  is,  repentance  succeeds  to  injustice:  and  tbe  poet  with 
great  propriety  assigns  to  these  prayers  the  usual  marks  and  habit  of  a  suppKant^down- 
cast  eyes,  a  wrinkled  skin,  and  humbled  mien :  they  are  lame  in  feet.  In  allusion  to  tbb 
delay  and  reluctance  with  which  coafesrion  of  injury  Is  sometimes  made.  He  who  '*  re- 
jects the  humble  suit"  of  prayers ;  that  Is,  he  who  inezotably  rejects  all  offers  of  recon- 
dliadon  and  atonement,  when  tendered  by  a  penitent,  is  said  to  injore  hhnself,  and  ts 
provoke  the  wrath  of  Jove,  who  commissions  Ate  to  inflict  punishment  upon  hfan ;  tfmt 
is,  who  impels  the  unrelenting  man  into  the  commission  of  similar  injurious  conduct,  under 
vrhich  he  experiences  the  folly  of  his  own  former  obstinacy,  when  oppressed  in  torn,  by 
nn  unforgiving  enemy.  Ate,  in  this  latter  sense,  may  perhaps  denote  calamity  and  nds- 
fortone  in  general ;  as  Homer  seems  to  comprehend  under  the  word  Ate  several  notioss 
which  are,  however,  in  some  degree,  connected  with  each  other.    It  sometimes  denotes, 

1,  the  obstinacy,  infatuation,  anger  and  pride,  which  impel  to  the  commisnon  of  crime  ; 

2,  sometimes  the  injury  or  crime  itself,  which  results  from  the  impulse  of  those  unbridled 
passions ;  3,  sometimes  the  evil  and  calamity  which  are  reflected  back  on  the  author  «f 
injurious  conduct.  In  the  first  of  these  senses  Ate  occurs,  II.  xix.  02,  &c. ;  she  Is  them 
termed  "  the  daughter  of  Jove,"  as  all  things  are  usoally  referred  to  Jove  :  she  infests 
even  the  gods  themselves,  since  even  the  gods  are  represented  as  often  violent  and  incon- 
siderate in  their  actions.  She  treads  not  on  the  ground,  but "  hovers  o'er  the  heads  of 
men"  (v.  95.),  implying  the  desire  of  an  injuilous  man  to  assail  his  enemiee  when  leMt 
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CMieafvnagaiidmiarj  to  ifae  naoiiwidif  HmvsIm:  the  god  repealed  of  Im  Imh^ 
Hid  faofiib  oeifc ;  or,  ui  the  ttnM  of  tko  allefarj,  bo  ptocipiliod  Alt  froB  kcavM. 

Hetiod  dfirrihw  Ato  ■■  the  daqgliter  of  £rio  or  Sirili,  tm  appfopfklo  pticsbifv ;  is* 
jvioot  oo^Kt  bdBf  the  rosalt  of  strile.    She  »  CMMidMd  to  be  tte  DiKoid  of  tte 


fodtfcnct.]  Pimjfcfi. 

gfti.  it  fTHf  cnai^]  Phceniz,  ilutt  be  aicl*  aeke  «  dcepet  faupvetoiom  «■  tke 
bembcjr  fiat  of  AchaWe,  proceeds  to  buHmcm  ibe  cxMipto  of  ai  ■iphcibli  aea^ 
wbob  iter  piwJIy  iciecting  ibe  pfetentt  and  prajen  of  bit  leppliti,  Mbtoqacallj 
giKliitoeely  the  veij  lemce  which  he  bed  Herlieed  wbi  wftd  bj  the 
elitioM.  AcfaiUeo  in  like  manner  lejecte  the  tiabaaj  of  the  Gioekt ;  aad,  ob 
tbo  dentil  of  FtHodoM,  oobmo  forth  into  battle  frooa  bis  own  privato  neeattaent*  and 
Lumwnimmtlj  wiA  Ices  grace  and  condnceneioa,  and  with  Iota  dain  to  the  fialitode  of 
liie  twtijBi.  With  irgard  to  the  circunwIaBoe  tteelf,  wUch  Phoaii  Bairaiet.  it  aaf 
boobaarfod,  that  the  ^toiiana  (tee  JEtolia)  aeeai  to  bato  poaiiMed  ao  tecoarideiablo 
ftpBo  IB  tbo  oldrr  H<«  of  Greece.  The  ^toliana  bad  tetaad  ob  Maaa  ditrtricts  belonib^ 
totbcCaartcs»  wbo^  vpoa  ezpolaioa,  letreatcd  into  Acaraaaia  i  beaoe  aaaaa  fra^aeat  wan 
beHraaatbaaatioaa.  Caljdoa  wMoccapiedbytboiEtoU:  IbeCaicteabeMfedHi  the 
cyafd^aflba.CaartaawaaPleoPOB,  wbow  pciBco«a»Tbaalhia,tbolKber  of  AltbMt 
tba  fftoilaaa  iwaa  eoaaiaaadod  by  (Eaoaa  aad  bia  aea  Mele^CT.  The  biMacy  of  the  m 
la  detailod  by  Fhoaus  laore  oiinatrly  than  the  occanon  required  ;  the  only  poial  ef  appll* 
caliaa  bdag  tbia ;  that  Melei^er,  who  at  fine  leAiMd  the  eatrealiet  of  bis  frieadi  to  I 
CalydoBf  was  aflenmda  indoced  by  circnmatances  to  interfere ;  and  ibal  Arkallee 
pndt  by  thia  csaaiple,  and  cheerfully  and  spontaneoaaly  aacceor  the  Greeks,  whoa*  by 
aoBW  iaian  rntj^aia,  be  might  be  csayfllid  to  aid. 

6S7.]  CTNTHIA.    Diana.  (See  Cynthia,  andcr  bar  aamea.) 

•CS^-HtaMe  ^aar.]  l>ia  cooteatioa  may  be  anppeeed  to  ariae  tnm  the  aaibHioa 
af  woanag  the  boor'a  akin,  as  the  mark  of  victory  and  of  persoaal  proweaa.  Urns 
Hcicalea  and  TWaeaa  were  dad  in  the  bide  of  the  Ikaa.  which  had  idlca  by  tbdr 


Mi.]  CUBETES.  The  Curetea  here  meationed  aia  iboae.who  iahabiied  Pleoran,  a 
toWBofAoKa.  Yoomia  diatiaguisbes  tbiee  kbds  of  Caretes :  those  of  iEtolia,  thoee of 
Phrygia,  aad  thoae  of  Crete.    (See  Crete,  and  note  line  660  of  this  book.) 

600.]  AIJBL£A.  Daagblcr  of  Tbeatias.  king  of  Plearea,  and  of  Enrytbemia :  aha 
waa  wiii  of  (Eacaa,  kiag  of  Calydoa  (aee  (Eaem),  and  baaged  herself,  ia  grief  lor  tba 
daatbof  bar  aaa  Meleager,  of  which  she  bad  been  the  cause. 

mU]  MABPESSA.  Daagbtar  of  the  Eveaus,  and  wife  of  Idaa.  Idea  and  MarpesM 
a»a  inaarkabla  for  their  BMrtaal  afiection;  and  when  Apollo,  who  waa  captivated  wilb 
fltt  baaoty  of  Mavpeasa,  attempted  to  carry  her  off  by  force,  Idaa  pnraoed  him,  aad,  by 
fltt  iatafvaatioa  of  Jupiter,  succeeded  in  recorering  bia  bride. 

JEaWBi,  iwy  t^  JSlstta.]  The  Evenna  waa  ao  called  Crero  ETonua,  k nig  of  ^toUa,  aoa 
af  Ifam  Bad  the  aymph  Sterope,  who  waa  so  mortified  at  being  conquered  in  a  race  by 
Uha  (Iba  hand  of  Mwpeesa,  the  daughter  of  that  king,  being  the  reward  pmmiecd  to 
Iba  victor),  that  be  precipitated  bimsdf  into  the  river,  which  tbeacaforth  bore  his  aama, 

«yS.]  IDAS.  A  SOB  of  Aphwens,  kingof  Mrssenis,  and  of  Araae,  daughter  of  (EhahM, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  husband  of  Marpessa.  (See  Maqtossa.)  According  to  A  poUodoms, 
the  catastrophe  which  produced  the  death  of  Idas  by  Pollux  (see  Castor  and  Pollux)  waa 
tbe  violatioa  of  an  engagement  entered  into  by  Idas  and  his  brother  Lynceus  with  Castor 
■d  PoUax,  to  divide  into  equal  abares  aoaw  flocks  which  they  had  agreed  conjointly  to 
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Tbt  wkole  of  Oiit  book  mtj  bo  considered  an  rpbodr,  tottUlj  oacoBMCted  with  Uw 


S« — Hclcim;]  Afuncmnon. 

41.^ — The  %Tfgi.]  Menelaui. 

4M. — Primtt  ^  Cret€»1  Idomeneoi. 

66^— &■.]  Tkmjned. 

JU.J  OILEUS.    Ajax  tbc  Le». 

SOI^-SIS.— LM<A«ni  A^liR.]  (See  Aognry.) 

Sit]  ABffYNTOR.    Son  of  Oimenns,  wbo  dwelt  at  Eleoa,  a  town  ol  Bootia.  (See 
iantation  of  this  paMOge,  iEn.  ii.  480.) 

S14.]  AUTOLYCUS.  A  Greek,  too  of  DeioMcbua,  one  of  tbe  coapanwaf  of  Hocnlea 
in  bis  expedition  againat  tbe  Amaaont:  be  ia  bere  incidentaJlj  mealiooed  in  lelefcnee  !• 
the  behnet  which  he,  in  aome  pceriona  attack  upon  Kleon,  a  town  of  Ikootia,  had  taken 
froaa  tbe  honae  of  Aaijntor  (aon  of  Ormenua),  the  prince  of  that  city.  Autolycna  pre- 
tcnted  thia  beliaet  to  hia  friend  Amphidamaa,  who  lired  at  Scandia.  a  town  of  Cjthen. 
Ftom  Aaapbldamum  tbe  belnet  was  tranafened,  at  a  mark  of  inutnal  hoapitalitj,  to  Molns, 
tbe  Cretan,  wbo  aobteqoently  gare  it  to  hia  ion  ftlerion.  Tbe  Autolycna,  tlie  Batennl 
ftandfrther  of  UlyaMs,  is  nentioned  Od.  zis.  460. 

S15.]  AMPIIIDAMAS.  A  native  of  Cytherm»  the  father  of  Clysomynna,  whom 
PUroclna  accidentally  killed  in  his  youth,  (See  Patrodua.) 

116.]  MOLUS.    Father  of  Merionea,  or  Blerion,  the  charioteer  of  Idomenena. 

SS8.]  HERON.  Tbe  appearance  of  n  heron  was  particularly  considered  a  token  of 
anoceaa  to  men  lying  in  amboab.    (See  Divination  by  birda.) 

SSS^Tle  ajrc.]  Tydeus. 

S38.]  Tktmm.^  Diomed. 

S19.]  .£SOPUS.  The  iEaopoa  is  a  river  in  Asia  Minor;  the  ilsopus,  to  which 
Homer  hem  alludea,  ia  the  river  in  Ikcotia,  which  rises  near  llaliartus,  and  after 
dividing  tbe  Plataan  and  Theban  territory,  fidla  into  the  Euripoa. 

151. — Tkg  UrtiJ]  Ulyisea  and  Diomed. 

S7S.]  DOLON.     A  Trojan,  the  only  son  of  the  herald  Eomcdes,  eminent  for  swiftnoM 
«f  fMi.    When  Hector  was  anxiona  to  explore,  by  night,  the  Grecian  camp,  Dolon, 
bdaeed  faj  the  promiaed  reward  of  the  chariot  and  horses  of  Achilles,  undertook  the 
itttarpoae.    On  hia  q>proach  to  tbe  Grecian  tenta,  be  waa  met  by  Diomed  and  Ulysseay 
wbo^  on  the  pert  of  the  Greeks,  had  been  despatched  on  a  similar  expedition.    Dolon 
baling  bctnyed  to  them  the  situation  and  plana  of  the  Trojans,  was  pat  to  death  bj 
Diomad  for  bta  treachery, 
m.]  EUMEDE8.    A  Tiojan  herald,  the  father  of  Doioo. 
1TB.]  See  imitation  of  this  paatage,  ^n.  ix.  167. 
104.— The  reak  yanih.]    Dolon. 

AilL^Smck  tk€  apnea  btiwetm.  Am  whtn  tw  Iraaii  ^wmkt,  if€.]    ••  The  Grcciaat  did 
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not  plough  in  the  maimer  now  in  aic.  They  first  broke  np  the  groond  with  oxen,  and 
tlien  ploughed  it  more  lightly  with  mules.  When  thej  employed  two  plooghe  in  a  field, 
they  measured  the  space  they  could  plough  in  a  day,  and  set  their  ploughs  at  the  two 
ends  of  that  space,  and  those  ploughs  proceeded  toward  each  other.  This  intermediate 
apace  was  constantly  fijud,  but  less  in  proportion  for  two  ploughs  of  oxen  than  for  two  of 
mnlesy  because  oxen  are  slower,  and  toil  more  in  a  field  that  has  not  been  yet  turned  up, 
whereas  mules  are  naturally  swifter,  and  make  greater  speed  in  a  ground  that  has  already 
had  the  first  ploughing.  I  therefore  belioTe  that  what  Homer  describes  is  the  space  left 
by  the  husbandmen  between  two  ploughs  of  mules  which  till  the  same  field  :  and  as  tliia 
space  was  so  moch  the  greater  in  a  field  already  ploughed  by  oxen,  he  adds  what  he  says 
of  nules  that  they  are  swifter  and  fitter  to  give  the  second  ploughing  than  oxen,  and 
tkwdon  distinguishes  the  field  so  ploughed  by  the  epithet  of  deep,  for  that  was  a  certain 
space  of  so  many  acres  or  perches,  and  always  larger  than  in  a  field  as  yet  untilled,  which 
being  heavier  and  more  difficult,  required  the  interval  to  be  so  much  the  less  between 
two  ploughs  of  oxen,  becaose  they  could  not  despatch  so  much  woxk.  Homer  could  not 
have  served  himself  of  a  juster  comparison  for  a  thing  that  passed  in  the  fields ;  at  the 
name  time  he  shows  his  experience  in  the  art  of  agricoltore,  and  gives  his  verses  a  moat 
agreeable  ornament,  as  indeed  all  the  images  drawn  from  this  art  are  peculiarly  enter- 
taining."   Daeier, 

4S7.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Far.  Lost,  b.  H.  ^0. 

487.]  ILU8.  The  fourth  king  of  Troy,  son  of  T^  and  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of 
Ite  flcamander,  hMband  of  Eorydiee,  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argdk^  and  &tber 
«f  ThemiB  {the  grandmother  of  i£neas)  and  Laomedon,  the  predecessor  of  Pnam.  Una 
emhalKAfd  Tkoy,  which  had  been  so  called  from  his  father  Tm»,  and  gave  to  it  the  name 
<tf  iliwn.  Aooordiog  to  tradition,  it  waa  be  who  received  from  Jupiter  the  palladium 
(aee  Palladiun),  and  who,  in  the  wan  which  had  been  ezdted  by  the  ancient  animosity 
Af  Xantahia  (see  Taatahu)  and  Tree,  made  an  attempt  to  rescue  the  statue  from  the 
lamas  In  which  the  temple  of  Minerva  was  invohred,  although  he  was  aware  that  the 
town  would  be  impregnable  as  long  as  it  remained  within  the  waUs.  For  this  misplaced 
■sal  he  was,  srt  ttie  moment,  ttmck  with  bUadness  by  the  goddess,  but  vraa  subsequently 
restored  to  sight. 

407.]  P.£ONS,  or  PiEONES.  As  tiie  PsBonians  were  among  the  Thracian  auxiliaries 
«f  Mam,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  in  the  days  of  Homer,  Pssonia  formed  a  part  of  Thrace^ 
and  not,  as  in  more  modem  times,  of  Macedonia.  These  Pmonians  came  from  the  neigh<- 
bourhood  of  the  river  Axiua,  in  Macedonia. 

498.]  CAUCONS.  These  Caucons,  the  alliea  of  Troy,  are  thoae  who  dwelt  in  the 
cooDtry  of  the  Paphlagoniana  (from  them  called  Cauconia),  and  from  their  being  incor- 
peiated  with  that  people,  they  are  not  distinctly  mentioned  in  ^be  catalogue,  but  indaded 
under  the  general  name  of  Paphlagonians.  In  II.  zx.  S78,  the  Caucons  form  the  rear  of 
the  Trojan  forces.  The  Caucons  were  of  Pelasgic  origin ;  they  were  a  wandering  tribe, 
«8  appears  from  their  being  dispersed  over  several  countries.  Herodotus  makea  aentioii 
•of  the  Pylian  Caucons.  The  Caucons,  to  which  Minerva  alludes  in  Od.  iiL  468»  wen 
(according  to  Eustathios)  a  people  of  Triphyfia,  between  Elia  and  Pylos,  and  of  Pelaasie 
face  i  but  Strabo  asserts  that  tlie  whole  race  was  extinct,  and  that  the  Caucons  then 
mentioned  were  of  Dymea,  and  took  theb  name  from  the  river  Canoen.  A  place  of  the 
imme-of  Caucon  (originally  sacred  to  the  sun),  whose  inhabitants  wen  styled  Cwicons, 
is  alluded  to  by  historians,  as  having  existed  in  Egjrpt. 

AQS^—PeUugitm  koet.^  Ashitic  auxiUariea  of  Piiam.  These  Pelssgi  inhabited  the 
sea-coast  of  Troas;  more  especially  that  district  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
JEoHans.    (See  Pelssgi.) 

4Mi]  U&I£GE3.   The  Leieges  were  a  people  on  the  bay  of  Adramyttiam,  oppoaits 
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Lwbot.  Among  other  citieK,  belonging  to  tliem,  nuiy  (mi  roentionod  Pedm*,  under  Iho 
ikNumioo  of  king  Alter,  who  led  his  troops  to  IIms  Trojan  wmr,  and  LjmeMVf.  Tbo 
Leieget  were  also  fcmtttrred  over  various  places,  even  at  far  as  Pbocsa,  Chioa,  and  Snmoi, 
previonaly  to  their  being  devpoiled  of  their  territory  by  the  Ionian  coloniata.  When  con- 
quered by  Achillea,  they  witlidrew  into  Caria,  and  tlie  region  round  Halicamasaos,  whera 
they  Inhabited  eight  cities,  and  became  so  blended  with  the  Cariana  as  to  bo  reckonod  n 
branch  of  dmt  people.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  tliere  were  numerous  tombs,  and  other 
tmen  of  the  Leiegcs,  not  only  in  many  parta  of  Caria,  but  also  of  Ionia.  The  La- 
lege*  flrem  to  bnve  suffered  so  severely  under  the  sword  of  Achilles,  that  they  wart 
diaabled  from  fumialung  any  material  aid  to  Priam  ;  and  hence  perhapa  tbey  are  omictnd 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  Trojan  auziltariei.  The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  ^-^'^^fa 
•ad  Megara  also  bore  this  name,  from  Lelez,  who  was  considered  to  be  the  ifsC  king  of 
Bparta,  and  whoae  origin  u  derived  by  Pausanias  from  Egypt.  Some  conaider  thn 
Lelegea  to  have  eome  originally  from  Thesmly. 

Ml. — ^MfwiMi.]  From  Msonia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor;  it  win  that  part  af 
Lydia,  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Muuat  Tmohu,  which  was  watered  by  the  Pactoha. 

fftl.]  THYMBRA.  A  plain  in  Troaa,  sncrad  to  Apollo,  and  celahtnted  ktt  ha  tonpla 
ni  hottom  of  nmt  god. 

MS.]  THRACLANS.  The  Thracians,  under  Rhesus,  came  tnm  the  ncighhoarbood 
of  tho  otfymon. 

SOS.]  RHESUS.  A  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  Eioneus  and  the  maae  fioterpo,  or  of  Strj- 
men,  the  ton  of  Mara,  nd  the  moae  Terpsichore.  He  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  TVojna 
duimg  the  tenth  year  of  the  tiege.  It  waa  known  to  Rhesus  that,  among  other  thtalifiei 
attached  to  the  capture  of  Troy  (see  Troy),  it  had  been  declared  by  an  ancient  oracla 
that  Troy  would  never  be  taken  if  hia  horses  (remarkable  for  their  fleetnew  and  i  itiama 
whiteness)  drank  the  waters  of  the  Xanthns  and  fed  on  the  gram  of  the  Trojan  phdna ; 
and,  lest  the  Greeks  should  be  apprised  of  his  approach,  he  determined  to  reach  the  vid* 
nity  of  Troy  during  the  night.  Ulyisei  and  Diomed,  however,  having  by  the  tmachary 
ef  DoloQ  become  noquainted  with  his  arrival,  entered  the  camp  of  the  Thradan  monnrch : 
''TydideaT  fcukhion  fix'd  him  to  the  ground"  (II.  z.  577.),  and  the  famed  cooMva 
became  the  priae  of  the  victors.  The  story  of  Rhesus  is  differently  stated  by  poets : 
■owtdlng  to  Fbdnr,  the  Thracian  chief  had  actually  entered  into  battle  with  the  Greeks, 
and,  by  his  prowess,  had  rendered  himself  so  formidable,  that  Minerva  contrived  means 
Cor  his  destiaUion  by  the  agency  of  Olysses  and  Diomed.  The  fiitality  relative  to  tho 
tasting  of  the  Xantfaus  by  the  horses  of  Rhesus,  unknown  to  Homer,  u  mentioned  by 
VfagB,  £a.  I.  ma,  and  by  Eoripidea. 

ArgmwikimJ]  In  the  progress  of  Rhesus'  voyage  from  Thrace  to  Troy,  he  landed  at 
Cfaiosy  and  there  entered  into  an  engagement  with  Argantlione,  a  native  of  the  Island,  to 
■airy  heron  hia  raturo  from  the  siege :  his  death  prevented  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro* 
i;  and  Arganthone  died  of  grief  at  its  fsilore. 

SOS.]  EIONEUS.     A  Thracian  prince,  father  of  Rhesus. 

6SS.r-7V  hero's.]    Diomed's. 

S64.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  ^.n.  iz.  4S6. 

60fl.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Mn,  zi.  1069. 

607.]  HIPPOCOON.    A  Thracian  captain,  the  friend  of  llhesos. 

•St« — Her,  tehsse/hry  Mhes  the  wcrld  wUh  fore.]    Minerva. 

097.— Hssftle  JHag.]    Rhesus. 
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S.]  TITHONUS.  A  Mm  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  and  of  Stiymno,  dauglitcr  of  the 
Scamander,  of  whom  Aurora  (lee  Aurora)  b  said  to  Imto  been  enamoured.  He  wai  fikther 
of  Memnon,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  of  J£mathion.  According  to  some,  TithonuB,  at 
the  flupplication  of  Aurora,  obuined  immortality  from  Jupiter.  The  goddeu,  having 
inadTertently  omitted  to  implora  that  he  should  not  be  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  age,  he 
became  so  helpless,  that  immortality  was  a  burden  to  him ;  and  Aurora,  in  companion  of 
hit  sufferings,  transformed  him  into  a  grasshopper,  the  most  tuneful  (according  to  the 
Greek  poets)  of  insects,  that  she  might  stiU  enjoy  the  music  of  his  voice.  (See  Cowley's 
Ode  to  the  Grasshopper,  and  fable  of  Tithonus  in  Lord  Bacon*B  Fablet  of  the  AneienUJ) 

The  name  Tithonus  is,  J)y  some,  supposed  to  be  derived  from  two  words  implying  tkt 
wnttrnt  qf  the  eun ;  Tithonus  being  stated,  metaphorically,  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  a  pharos  or  tower,  sacred  to  the  sun,  which  was  visited  by  Aurora,  and  which,  through 
her  Csvour,  existed  many  ages,  in  consequence  of  his  supplying  the  place  of  that  luminary. 
The  love  of  Aurora  for  this  prince  is  also  explained  by  his  love  of  the  chase>  and  his  con- 
sequent habit  of  rising  early  to  prosecute  that  diversion. 

5.]  £RIS.    The  Greek  name  for  Discord. 

ll.'^BUukfwry.]    Eris. 

14. — OrtkUm  »oiig,}  '*  This  is  a  kind  of  an  Odaic  song»  invented  and  sung  on  purpose 
to  fire  the  soul  to  noble  deeds  in  war*  Such  was  that  of  Timotheus  before  Alexander  the 
Great,  which  had  such  an  influence  on  hiro,  that  he  leaped  from  his  seat,  and  laid  hold  on 
his  arms.    Eustathiiu"    P. 

26.]  CINYRAS.  A  king  of  Cyprus,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Assyria,  so  remarkable 
for  his  riches,  that  his  opulence,  like  that  of  Crcesus,  became  proverbial.  He  was  son  of 
Bias  or  Thias,  and  Amathusa,  husband  of  Cenchreis,  father  of  Myrrha  and  of  Adonis. 
According  to  Ovid,  Cinyras  had  fifty  daughters,  who  were  transformed  into  halcyons,  or 
into  stones,  of  which  Juno  made  the  steps  of  her  temple  in  Cyprus.  It  would  appear  by 
this  passage  that  Cinyras  had  sought  the  inendship  of  Agamenmoo  ;  whereas  be  is  moro 
generally  described  to  have  been  banished  Iroro  his  country  for  having  failed  to  perfocm 
his  promise  of  supplying  the  Greeks  with  provisions  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  Some 
affirm  that  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  temerity  in  diluting  the  piixe  of  muuc  with  Apollo  ; 
but  all  concur  in  ascribing  to  him  the  foundation  of  Piq>hos,  and  the  discovery  of  the  cop- 
per mines  of  Cyprus.  He  is  classed  among  the  gods ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  monument 
and  that  of  his  descendants  were  found  in  the  temple  of  the  Paphian  Venus. 

Adonis*]  Myrrha  gave  birth  to  her  son  Adonis  under  the  form  of  a  myrrh  tree,  into 
which  she  had  been  changed  at  the  period  of  her  flight  into  Arabia.  During  his  infancy 
he  was  educated  by  nymphs  in  the  grottos  of  that  country,  whence  he  afterwards  retired 
to  Byblos,  in  Phoenicia.  Here  he  met  Venus,  who  abandoned  the  society  of  the  gods  to 
dwell  with  him  in  the  forests  of  Libanus,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  hunting.  Mars, 
jealous  of  the  preference  she  thus  showed  for  a  mortal,  changed  Adonis  into  a  wild  bOar  i 
or,  according  to  others,  instigated  Diana  to  send  that  animal  to  tear  him  in  pieces. 
Euripidea  asserts  that  Diana  was  induced  to  destroy  him  in  revenge  for  the  death  of 
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Hippoljtiit  by  VciRis.  Thii  goddeti  antnng  too  l«te  to  rescue  lier  faTonrite,  nctamoc- 
phoicrf  Ida  into  an  anemonj.  Adoob,  in  Eljmaro,  gained  the  affections  of  ProteqMnc, 
who,  when  Veons  had  obtained  froa  Japiter  penniwion  to  restore  him  to  lift,  refused  to 
suffer  him  to  leave  her  dominions.  Jopiter  thereupon  despatcticd  tlie  muse  Calliope  to 
settle  the  dispute  thus  excited  between  the  rival  goddesses  ^  and  it  nas  decreed  that  Ado- 
nis sboald  dwell  alternately  with  each,  and  that  die  Hours  should  cunduci  him  from  the 
tnfemal  to  the  upper  regions.  This  compact  wai  infringed  by  Venus ;  and  Jupiter,  to 
wboB  appeal  was  made,  at  length  satisfied  both  parties  by  determining  that  Adonb 
should  be  free  daring  four  months  of  the  year,  and  should  diTide  the  remaining  eight 
between  Vemis  snd  Proserpine.  The  history  of  Adonis  is  differently  related  by  Phur- 
nntos,  who  soppoies  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Ammon  and  Myrrha,  and  grandson  of 
Ctnyns,  and  lo  have  fled  with  his  father  into  Egypt,  where  be  devoted  himself  to  tiM 
impnnrenwnt  and  cinlization  of  the  inhabitants,  introducing  agficolture,  and  cntablishing 
■aefal  laws.  Having  passed  thence  into  Syria,  while  hunting  un  Libanus,  he  wan  so 
•everelj  woonded  hf  a  wild  boar,  that  his  wife  Isi«,  or  Astarte,  believing  him  to  be  dead, 
caosed  poUie  lamentation  to  be  made  for  him  throughout  Kgypt  and  Phornicia.  On  its 
being  discovered  that  he  wss  alive,  tlie  mourning  n as  exclianged  for  demonstrations  of 
joy.  Being  afterwards  slain  in  battle,  he  was  deified  by  his  wife,  snd  ranked  among  tho 
gods.  Other*,  again,  suppose  that  Adonis  was  slsin  by  Apollo,  who  thus  punished  Venoa 
for  iniieting  blindness  on  his  son  Erymanthus.  By  many  ancient  writers  Adonis  in 
considered  lo  be  the  same  with  Osiris  snd  Thammuz,  and  to  be  a  personification  of  tlio 
snn  ;  the  period  In  which  that  luminary  is  nearei>t  to  the  earth  corresponding  with  the 
lime  he  is  said  to  pass  with  Venus ;  and  the  winter,  wlien  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are 
overcome  by  its  rigour,  being  typified  by  the  boar  which  slew  Adonis. 

Adonis  was  crited  Gixoras  in  Phoniician  mythology,  from  a  Phomician  flute,  the 
sounds  of  which  were  reonrkable  for  fbeir  pUintiveness. 

Colgaa  was  the  son  of  Veou^  and  Adori*. 
[See  story  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  x.,  and  Fawken'  Bion,  Idyl,  i.] 

60,— Serpent.']    The  Spartsns  were  of  the  Ophite  rscc.     (Se»»  Sjtarta,  Od.  iv.  1.) 
75.]  POLY  DAM  AS.     A  Trojan,  son  of  Panthus.  the  priest  of  A|>ollo.  celebrated  for 
bis  wisdom  and  his  skill  in  soothssying.     He  was  the  friend  of  Hrctor  ^sec  II.  xriii.  20S 
—298.),  and  was  killed  by  Ajsx. 

77.]  POLYBUS.     A  Trojan  csptiin,  son  of  Antonor. 

78.— Brsf&cr  wmriorB.']     Polybus  and  Affvnor. 

79.]  ACAMAS.    The  son  of  Antciicir. 

80. — Rmpen.]  "  It  will  be  necessary,  for  tho  nndiTstnnilin^  of  (hisi  hiiuilitudr,  to 
explain  the  method  of  mowing  in  Homer's  dsys :  they  mowed  in  the  same  manner  as  tliey 
plongbed,  beginning  at  the  extremes  of  the  field,  i»hic-h  was  equally  divided,  and  pro* 
ceeded  till  they  met  in  the  middle  of  it.  By  this  mcsns  they  rsi5e  an  emulation  between 
bolli  parties,  whi^h  should  finish  their  share  first.  If  we  consider  this  ciistum,  we  slimll 
find  it  a  very  happy  comparison  to  the  two  armies  advancing  against  each  other,  together 
with  an  exact  resemblance  in  every  circumstance  the  poet  intended  to  illustrate.**    P. 

106.-— 7%'  efemal  momarck,]    Jupiter. 

ltd. — What  time  in  ssmc  ae^meater'd  raie  The  weaiy  woodman,  ^-c]  •*  One  may 
gather  from  hence,  that  in  Homer's  time  they  did  not  measure  the  day  by  hours,  but  I7 
(he  progression  of  the  sun  ;  and  distinguished  the  parts  of  it  by  the  most  noted  employ- 
menu;  as  in  the  xiith  of  the  Odysses,  v.  510,  from  the  rising  of  the  judges,  and  here 
from  tlie  dining  of  tlie  labourer. 

^  It  may  perhaps  be  entertaining  to  tlie  reader  to  see  a  general  account  of  the  mensu- 
TitioB  of  time  among  the  ancients,  which  I  shall  uke  from  Spondanus.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  world  it  is  certain  there  waa  nu  distinction  of  time  but  by  the  light  and  darkaeas. 
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and  the  wlude  day  was  ineltided  in  the  general  terme  df  the  erening  nd  the  moniiBg. 
It  b  not  improbable  bat  that  the  Chaldeant,  atiany  ages  after  the  flood,  were  the  first  who 
divided  the  day  into  hoars ;  they  bemg  the  first  who  apptied  themselFes  with  any  saccess 
to  astrology.  The  most  ancient  sun-dial  we  read  of,  is  that  of  Achaz,  mentioned  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings,  ch.  ».,  about  the  time  of  the  building  of  Rome :  but  as  these  were 
of  no  use  in  cloudy  days,  and  in  the  night,  there  was  another  invention  of  measuring  the 
parts  of  time  by  water ;  bat  that  not  being  sufficiently  exact,  they  laid  it  aside  for  another 
by  sand. 

"  It  is  certain  the  use  of  dials  was  earlier  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Romans;  it  was 
abore  800  years  after  the  building  of  Rome  before  they  knew  any  thing  of  them :  but 
yet  they  had  divided  the  day  and  night  into  twenty-four  hours,  as  appears  from  Yanro  and 
Maciobius,  though  they  did  not  count  the  hours  as  «e  do,  numerically,  but  firom  midnight 
to  midnight,  and  dbchiguisbed  them  by  particular  names,  as  by  the  cock-crowing,  tlic 
dawn,  the  mid-day,  &c.  The  first  sun-dial  we  read  of  among  the  Romans  which  divided 
the  day  into  hours,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  i.  cap.  20,  fixed  on  the  temple  of  Quirious 
by  L.  Papirius  the  censor,  about  the  twelfth  year  of  the  wars  with  Pyrrhus.  But  the 
first  that  was  of  any  use  to  the  public  was  set  up  near  the  rostra  in  the  Forum^y  Valerius 
Messala  the  consul,  after  the  taking  of  Catena  in  Sicily ;  from  whence  it  was  brought 
thirty  years  after  the  first  had  been  set  up  by  Papirius  :  but  this  was  still  an  imperfect 
one,  the  lines  of  it  not  exactly  corresponding  with  the  several  hours.  Yet  tliey  made  use 
of  it  many  years,  till  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  placed  anotlier  by  it,  greatly  improved :  but 
these  had  still  one  common  defect  of  being  useless  in  the  night,  and  when  the  skies  were 
overcast.  AH  tliese  inventions  being  thus  ineffectual,  Sdpio  Nasica,  some  years  after, 
measured  the  day  and  night  into  hours  from  the  dropping  of  water. 

"  We  find  frequent  menrion  of  the  hours  in  the  course  of  this  poem  ;  but  to  prevent 
any  mistake,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  tske  notice,  that  they  must  always  be  understood 
to  mesn  the  seasons,  and  not  the  division  of  the  day  by  hours."    P. 

128.]  BIENOR.    A  king ;  an  ally  of  the  Trojans,  killed  by  Agamemnon. 

120.]  OILEUS.    A  charioteer  of  Bienor,  killed  by  Agamemnon. 

137. — Two  toma  qf  PriamJ]  Aotiphus  and  Isiis;  they  were  both  killed  by  Aga- 
memnon (II.  xi.  146,  147.)     (See  Antiphus,  II.  iv.  662.) 

147.]  ISUS.  >.c-    1-      ,«^     k       N 

^M^      w,.   .      .     ,  KSee  Imel  37,  above.) 
148.— Hw  brother,]  S  ^  ^ 

\Q2n— Sons  of  false  Antimachus,']  Hippolochus  and  Pisander;  liere  killed  by  Aga- 
memnon. 

172.]  ANTIMACHUS.  A  Trojan,  whom  Paris  successfully  bribed  to  oppose  the 
restoration  of  Helen  to  Menelaus  and  Ulysses,  when  they  visited  Troy  as  ambassadors  t» 
demand  her  from  Priam. 

185.]  PISANDER.    Son  of  Antimachus,  and  brother  of  Hippolochus. 

107. — The  brasS'hoqf*d  eteetta.]  "  Eustathius  observes  tliat  the  custom  of  shoeing 
horses  was  in  use  in  Homer's  time."    P. 

237.— TA'  /dtfom  hilU.]    The  hills  of  Ida,  in  Tioas. 

270. — The  king."]     Agamemnon. 

283.]  IPHIDAMA3.  A  >on  of  Antenor  and  Theano,  brought  up  m  Thrace  by  kit 
uncle  Cisseus,  whose  daughter  he  married.    He  is  here  killed  by  Agamemnon. 

285.]  CISSEUS.  A  kmgof  Thrace;  father,  according  to  Euripides  and  VirgU,  of 
Theano  and  Hecuba.    (Sec  Dymas,  II.  xvi.  875.) 

205.]  PERCOPE.    The  same  as  Peicote,  a  town  on  the  Hellespont. 

806. — By  land.]  Iphidamas  is  represented  as  leaving  his  fleet  at  Percope,  and  coa- 
dlicHng  his  troops  by  land  to  Troy,  becaose  the  Grecian  fleet  at  that  time  occu|iied  the 
coast  of  Troas. 
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SSI.]  COON.  Tbe  eldnt  fon  of  Antenor ;  ho  wmt  killed  by  Agnmemnon  (II.  zL  190.) 
t48.]  lUTHYliE.  GoddeMes  wl»o  prettded  urer  the  birth  of  infaalj.  'nM7  were 
CW  dftugliton  of  Juno  and  (according  to  Ueiiod  and  ApoHodoros)  of  JbpiUT.  llio 
■mbtrof  thene  divinitiM  is  not  precisely  aicvrtAined.  Homer  sometimes  speaks  of 
them  as  llithyir,  and  sonetimet  as  lUthyia.  In  Od.  xii.  218.  Houier  mentions  a  cave 
tn  Crete,  m  sacred  to  Ilithyta,  who  had  also  many  temples  in  Greece.  Iliihyia  is  one 
of  the  OMSt  ancient  deifies  of  Greece  :  her  offices  were  afterwards  ascribed  to  Diana  and 
Juno  Lodaa  ;  bat  this  part  of  mythology  was  unknown  in  the  times  of  llumer.  (See 
Beroe,  U.  zt«.  SOS.) 

S89.]  ASS.CUS. 

SS9.]  DOLOPS. 

S89.]  AUTONOU& 

S09.1  OPITCS. 

tSl.]  HIPFONOUS.  )Grecian  ciiicfs,  lierc  killed  hy  I  lector. 

S92.]  OPHELTIUS. 

S9S.]  O&US. 

SM.J  .£SYMNUS. 

lOi.]  AG^LAUS. 

4It.]  TUYMBRiEUS.    A  Trojan  prince,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

417.]  MOUON.    Tbe  charioteer  of  Thymhneus ;  he  was  kilUd  by  l:|yslH^s  (line  418.) 

4Sg*  Smu  t/'JIfersfM.]  Amphius  and  Adraiiun.  (See  Ampltius  and  Adrsstits,  II.  ii. 
lOQT.)    They  wen  kiUed  (II.  zi.  430.) 


4U.1  UYPIROCHUS.  }^    •       ._„..„   , ».    ,., 

i  ...«^^-^  . .-         I  Troiant,  nere  killeil  bv  I  lystv*. 

4S4.]  HIPPODAMLS.   i      ^  '       ^ 


4S7.]  AGASTROPHUS.    A  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Diomed. 

Ml.J  DEIOPIS.  ^ 

6%9.]  ENNOMUS.  / 

M«  1  THoiW  ^  Trojans,  here  killed  by  L!y»so«,    Cliaro|Hi  «iaH  n  Mm  of 

6M.]  CHERSIDAMAS.C"*PP^"- 
61*.]  CHAROPS.  ^ 

6SS.]  HIPP.VSCS.     A  Trojan,  father  of  Cliarops  and  Socus. 
617.]  SOCUS.     Brother  of  Charops ;  he  wa«  killed  by  lHysKeM  (line  500.^ 
M9. — By  PmUm'  care.]    "  Homer  generally  mnkes  some  peculiar  (^nd  attend  on  each 
hero ;  for  tlie  ancients  believed  that  every  man  had  liis  parUcuUr  tutelary  «1eity.**     P. 
59%. — The  frmdtnt  chi^.]     Ulysses. 
MS. — Aifidea*  arm.]    Mcnelaus*. 
611.]  DORYCLUS.     An  illegitimate  ton  of  Priam,  ht*Tc  killed  by  Ajaz. 

-•     .. Tlrojans,  wounded  by  Ajaz. 

SIS.]  LYSAXDER.  5      *'      '  ^    ^ 

SS6. — A  w'ue  pAyfirtoJi.]    "  That  botany  was,  in  tlie  time  of  Homer,  in  great  esteem 

•ad  practice,  appears  from  the  stories  of  Medea,  Cirre,  &c.    We  often  find  mention, 

•Bong  the  most  ancient  writers,  of  women  eminent  in  tliat  art ;   as  of  Agameile,  in  this 

▼ery  book,  v.  875,  who  is  said  to  have  known  the  virtues  uf  e\*ery  plant  that  grew  on  tlie 

earth,  and  of  Polydamne,  in  tite  fourth  book  of  the  Odynaea,  v.  310.     Homer,  1  believe, 

kiaw  all  that  was  known  in  his  time  of  tlie  practice  of  these  art«.     His  methods  of 

aztracting  arrows,  stanching  of  blood  by  the  bitter  root,  fomenting  of  wounds  with  warn 

water,  applying  proper  bandages  and  remedies,  are  all  according  to  the  true  precepts  of 

the  art     Tliere  are  likewise  several  passages  in  his  works  that  show  Ids  knowledge  of 

ibe  virtues  of  plants,  even  of  thoee  qualities  which  are  commonly  (though  pf*rhaps  erro- 
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neoasly)  ascribed  to  them,  as  of  the  moly  against  encha&tnieatii,  tiie  wiUow»  tba  iMpeii^y 
&c."    P. 

639. — The  wmmded  offspring*']  )  Machaon* 
The  healing  god,"]  i  JBscnlapias. 

668,  ^r^.]  Ajax  is  here  represented  as  withered  in  bis  strength  by  the  OTerpowering 
influence  of  Jove.  The  origintl  of  these  lines  is  beautifally  applied  by  Plularch  to  the 
sadden  panic,  under  tlie  impression  of  which  Pompey  abandoned  liimself  to  flight,  after 
his  defeat  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia. 

672.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  L  284. 

705.]  APISAON.    A  Trojan,  son  of  Pbausius,  here  killed  by  Earypylos. 

712. — The  wounded  GreekJ]    Eurypylus.    He  was  wounded  by  Paris. 

756. — The  chi^s,"]    Nestor  and  Machaon. 

757.]  EURYMEDON.    Charioteer  of  Nestor.    (See  Eurymedon,  li.  iv.  86S.) 

764.]  IIECAMEDE.  A  daughter  of  Arsinous,  king  of  Tenedos,  who  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Nestor,  after  the  plunder  of  that  island  by  the  Greeks. 

765.]  ARSINOUS.    King  of  Tenedos. 

781. — Pramnian  wine,]  The  origin  and  first  planting  of  the  Pramnian  vine  are 
uncertain,  but  they  are  generally  ascribed  to  Thrace.  Tliis  vine  was  afterwards  cuHirated 
in  the  province  of  Smyrna,  and  in  the  island  Icaria.  Some  derive  the  term  Pramnian 
from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  tooth  ;  others  from  Pranme,  a  vine-bearing  mountain  in 
Icaria. 

817 — 807. — Mpeian  powers,]  The  Epeans,  being  inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Elis, 
are  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Eleane.  The  summary  of  Nestor's  narration  is  this : 
Hercules,  in  a  wsr  with  the  Pylians,  had  f  lain  eleven  sons  of  Neleus  (see  Neleus) ;  the 
Eleans,  taking  advantage  of  this  cahmiity,  inflicted  man^'  oppressions  on  the  Pylians. 
This  injurious  conduct  was  fiffther  iiggravated  by  Angeas,  king  of  Elis,  who  retained  the 
horses  which  Neleus  had  sent  to  contend  in  some  public  games  exhibited  by  A  ugeas. 
The  Pylians,  after  vain  attempts  to  procnre  redress,  made  incursions  into  the  district 
of  the  Eleans,  and  carried  off  much  booty  :  in  this  predatory  attack  Itymonaeus  (son  of 
Hypirochus,  a  prince  of  Elis)  was  slain  by  Nestor.  Three  days  after  this  occurrence  the 
Eleans,  in  their  turn,  entered  the  territory  of  the  Pylians  ;  and,  under  the  command  of 
Ctcatus  and  Eurytus  (the  sons  of  Actor  and  Molione),  attacked  the  ciiy  of  Thryoessa. 
llie  Pylians  flew  to  arms  :  in  this  battle  the  youthful  Nestor  distinguished  himself  by 
killing  Mulius,  the  son-in-law  of  Augeas,  and  by  pursuing  the  ^cans  to  the  very  borders 
of  the  Epeans. 

819.]  ITYMONiEUS.  The  son  of  Hypirochus,  a  prince  of  Elis ;  he  was  killed  by 
Nestor. 

827.]  NELEUS.    A  son  of  Neptune  and  Tyro,  twin-brother  of  Pelias,  and  father  of 
Ne&tor.     It  has  been  stated  (see  Pelias,  II.  ii.  870.)  that,  at  the  death  of  Cretbeus,  king 
of  lolchos,  Neleus  and  his  brother  seized  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.    After  they  had 
reigned  together  for  some  time,  Pelias  expelled  Neleus  from  lolchos.     Neleus  fled  for- 
protection  to  Aphareus,  king  of  Messenia,  who  not  only  received  him  most  cordially,  bufc 
granted  him  all  the  maritime  towns  of  that  province.    Of  these  he  made  Pylos  the  capital 
of  bis  dominions ;   and  under  him  it  became  so  flourishing,  that  Homer  styles  it,  by  way 
of  eminence,  the  city  of  Neleus.     After  he  was  firmly  established  in  his  newly- acquired 
possessions  he  married  Chloris,  the  daughter  of  Amphion  (son  of  lasus,  king  of  Orcho- 
menos)  and  Niobe,  and  was  father  of  one  daughter,  Pero,  and  twelve  sons,  who  were 
all,  except  Nestor  (then  absent  from  Pylos),  put  to  death  with  himself  by  Hercules,  in 
consequence,  according  to  some  accounts,  of  his  having  espoused  the  cause  of  Augias 
against  that  hero ;  and  to  others,  of  his  having  relused  to  perform  the  expiatory  cert*mo- 
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torn  nqwiind  by  Heieulet,  m  an  atonemml  for  tlic  raordcr  of  hU  wife  ftfrgirm  mkI  li«rr 
chUdrea  m  a  fit  of  delirium.  Tkis  reUtioo  of  Neleus*  Ucmlb  it  not  •up|>ortcd  by  tbc 
■otbooty  of  Homer,  who  represents  bim  le  furriving  the  elAOf^ter  of  bie  Miie. 

8S8. — EUa*  Hpntfvik.]  Augeu,  or  Au^Im,  tbe  father  of  the  beautiful  Aganiede  (lee 
Hm  87S.)  This  mwt  not  be  confounded  with  Aagba,  the  father  of  Phyleof.  (See 
Pbylens.) 

844^    Sm»^Aei9r.]     Enrytoa  and  Cteatus.    (See  Eorytnt,  &c.  II.  iL  TM.) 

*'  Tbeae  are  the  aame  whom  Homer  calls  the  two  Molions,  namely,  Eorytaa  and  Ctra- 
taa.  ThfyocMa*  in  the  lines  following,  is  the  same  town  which  he  calls  Thryon  in  the 
catalogue. 

"  Tbe  fiver  Miayas  is  the  same  with  Anygms,  about  half  way  between  Pylos  and 
Thryoesea,  called  Miayas,  from  tbe  Mioyans,  who  lired  on  the  banks  of  it.  It  appears 
from  what  tlM'poet  says  of  the  time  of  their  march,  that  it  is  half  a  day's  march  between 
PyloeandThiyoeM.    Euiialkius.    Strabo,  lib.  Tiii."    P. 

846.]  THBYOESSA.  A  town  on  the  confines  of  tbe  Pyliant  and  £leans»  on  the 
river  Alpbeos,  aflTcrwards  called  Epitaliom.    (See  Thryon,  II.  ii.  7S0.) 

SS9.}  BflNYAS,  Of  MIN  YCUS.    (See  line  844.) 

87^. — ^£ii||r  AmgM  son.]    Mulios ;  son-in-law.    (Refer  to  note  on  line  817.) 

875.]  AG  AlIEDE.    Daughter  of  Angias,  and  wife  of  Mulius. 

MS — ni.]  This  is  an  aati-homeric  occurrence ;  Nestor  and  Ulysses  had  gone  to  tbe 
cooft  of  Pehsus  lor  the  purpose  of  inviting  Acbillcs  to  join  in  the  comnK»  cauM  agaiait 
Troy. 

900.— n<  tpendcd  here.]  5       ^^' 
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15.]  NEPTUNE  and  APOLLO.  The  office  of  dexnoIiBbiDg  the  trench  of  tlie  Greekt 
is  ascribed  to  Neptune  and  Apollo :  that  Neptune  would  be  willingty  employed  in  thii 
task,  may  be  inferred  from  II.  rii.  530 — 540. ;  but  why  u  Apollo  associated  in  these 
labours  ?  Probably,  because  having  once  been  concerned  in  erecting  the  walls  of  Troj,  he 
might  be  anxious  to  obliterate  whatever  might  seem  to  rival  his  workmanship. 

17.]  RHESUS,  or  KHEDAS.  A  river  of  Bithynia,  running  into  the  Thradan  Bo»- 
pborus  at  Chalcedon. 

17.]  RHODIUS.    A  stream  issuing  from  Mount  Ida. 

18.]  CARESU8.    A  river  of  Troas. 

10.]  JESEPUS.    A  river  of  Mysia,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  Propontis. 

10.]  GRANICUS  (now  Ousyola).  A  rirer  of  Mysia,  which  discharges  itself  inta 
the  Propontis.  It  is  famous  in  ancient  history  as  the  scene  of  the  first  battle  between 
the  armies  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  of  Darius,  3S4  B.  C. 

The  riTers  mentioned  between  lines  17  and  10,  may  perhaps  all  be  streams  rising 
from  Mount  Ida  (see  Terse  16.)  If  they  Iiad  their  sources  in  the  adjohiing  districts* 
how  could  they  have  united  their  waters  against  the  Grecian  trenches  ?  This  difficnl^ 
may  be  removed  by  the  supposition  that  the  sea,  into  which  so  many  swollen  riTers  had 
emptied  themselves,  would,  by  this  sudden  augmentation,  impede  the  usual  vents  of  the 
Simois  and  Scamander ;  thus  drive  back  those  rivers  on  the  Trojan  plains,  and  entirely 
level  the  military  works  of  the  Greeks. 

00 — 118.]    Within  tliese  lines  is  comprehended  the  division  of  the  Trojan  forces  into 
five  bands,  each  band  being  conmianded  by  the  following  chiefs ;  vis. 
Jint  band,  by  Hector,  Polydamas,  and  Cebriones ; 
Mcand  band,  by  Paris,  Alcathous,  and  Agenor ; 
third  band,  by  Deiphobus  and  Helenus  (sons  of  Priam),  and  Asaos ; 
fourth  band,  by  Archilochus,  Acaroas,  and  iEneas ; 
and  the  Jifth  band,  by  Sarpedon,  Glaucus,  and  Asteropsus. 
106.]  ALCATHOUS.    A  Trojan,  son  of  Ayestes.    He  was  the  husband  of  Hipp«9 
damia,  the  daughter  of  Ancbises,  and  was  killed  by  Idomeneus  (II.  ziii.  550.) 
106.]  AGENOR.    (See  Agenor,  II.  iv.  583.) 

108.]  DEIPHOBUS.    A  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  who  particularly  distinguiibsW 
himself  in  the  two  combats  which  he  sustained  with  Merion  and  Ascalaphus,  son  of  Mmmw, 
the  latter  of  whom  he  slew  (II.  ziiL  657.)    He  married  Helen,  after  the  death  of  Puv» 
and  was,  by  her  contrivance,  treacherously  murdered.    (See  Helen,  and  JEn,  vL  666.) 
1 10.]  H YRTACUS.    Father  of  Asius  Hyrtaddes. 
112.]  SELLE.    (See  SeUe,  II.  ii.  1014.) 
118. — Antenor's  mnu.]    Arcliilochus  and  Acamas. 
1 16.]  ASTEROP^US.    A  king  of  Pconis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Axius,  a  river  of  tint 
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ptrt  of  Thnee  which  wi*  afterwards  compfehended  in  Macedun.    He  was  ton  of  Pelagoo, 
or  Pdegoo,  one  of  the  allies  of  Priam,  and  waa  killed  by  Achillea  (II.  xzi.  195.) 

14S.]  LAPITHS.    The  Lapithc.    A  savage  people  of  Theaaaly  (aaid  to  hare  been 
the  fine  tamen  of  horses),  inhabiting  Mount  Pindua  and  Otiirys.     llie  name  of  Lapithm 
was  originally  giren  to  the  numerous  children  of  Phorbas  and  Periphas,  the  sons  of  Lapi- 
thus  (brother  of  Centaums,  and  son  of  Apollo  and  Stilbe),  a  prince  of  Thessaly  ;    and  ' 
■alMeqnently  transferred  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  orer  which  they  reigned. 

(For  the  cause  of  the  battle  which  occurred  between  tlie  Lapitha  and  Centaurs,  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous,  see  Cenuurs,  Theseus,  and  skirmish  between  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithiies,  0?id*s  Met.  b.  zii.) 

149.]  Bee  laritatkMi  of  this  passage,  Xm,  iz.  024. 

I5t.]  OBESTES.    A  Trojan,  killed  by  Leonteus  (II.  siL  92S.) 

ISS.]  ACAMA8,  or  ADAMAS.    The  son  of  Asius.  (See  II.  ziii.  710.) 

104.]  CENOMAVS.    A  Trojan,  killed  by  IdoiMieus  (II.  ziii.  640.) 

104.]  THOOK.    A  Trojan,  killed  by  Antilochvs  (II.  xiiL  000.) 

l&f^^Ftmkm  kniktn.]    Brother  Lapitim  chiefii ;  Polypoetes  and  Leooteus. 

fll.J  LAPITHS.  (See  Lapltha,  Um  14S.) 

ns.]  DAMA8U8.   -^ 

9ir.]  ORMENVS.    S  Tmjana,  killed  by  Pdlypsptea. 

MT.]  PYLON.        y 

L 1  IAMENHS.  /         Antimacbus,  and  brother  of  Ilippolochns  and  Pi* 

klMEMON.  J   '"^' 

•]    Thete  Km  contain  an  illnstradon  of  the  imautpkUras  omen  conTeyed  by 
thetppcanoMeif  as  «i|[fewith  a  setpent  m  Its  talons.    (See  DiTination  by  birds,  n»4 
Wiatioii  of  tUs  paiwfi,  JEml,  zi.  110ft.) 
ff  1— fM.]    Th«  aentiaients  esprasied  in  this  speech  ha^e  been  much  admired,  iai- 
U  aad  qootad  by  writers  both  ancient  and  modem.    The  latter  lines  are  said  to  hare 
qneted  by  Lotd-Ofaarille,  while  lying  on  a  sick-bed,  when  Mr.  Robert  Wood  pr«- 
Mated  to  boa  the  tnaiy  of  iros,  which  hnd  been  lately  signed  at  Paris.    Pope's  piriody 
«f  thiB  lieaallftil  pMaagv  k  familiar  to  all  loTun  of  poetry :  Rape  of  the  Lock,  ▼.  0,  4cc. 
411.]  THOdS.    A  herald. 
410. — PffM'  iM.]    Maaestheus. 
444.]  PANDION.    The  attendant  squire  of  Teucer. 
452.]  EPICLEB.    A  Trcjan  prince,  here  killed  by  Ajax. 
4n.]  ALCHAON.    A  soa  of  Thastor,  here  killed  by  Sarpedon. 
S40.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  ^n.  ▼.  066. 
Kt.]  8m  iarftatioB  of  thk  pavage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  Ti.  SSI. 
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7. — Mysians."]    European  Mysians.    (For  the  Asiatic  Mynana,  see  II.  ii.  1(U6.) 

9. — Hippemolgiim,']  The  Hippomolgi  were  a  people  of  Scytbia,  who  it  is  said  lived 
on  mares'  milk. 

19.]  SAMOTHRACIA.  So  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  Samos  on  the  Ionian 
coast.  It  is  an  island  in  the  iEgean  tea,  opposite  Troas ;  bat  whether  originally  peopled 
by  Thracians,  or  by  colonies  of  the  Pelasgians,  Samians,  or  PhoenicianSy  is  unknown. 

The  Cabiri."]  Samothracia  is  remsrkable  in  fable  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cabiric 
rites  in  Europe.  Mythologists  are  divided  as  to  the  people  by  whom  they  were  esta- 
blished ;  the  Pdasgians,  who  were  the  first  settlers  in  the  island,  being  so  ignorant  of  the 
names  of  the  Cabiric  divinities  as  to  be  compelled  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Dodona,  and  to 
be  referred  to  the  Barbarians  (meaning  the  Egyptians)  for  the  necessary  information. 
The  following  may,  however,  oe  perhaps  considered  a  fair  statement  of  the  collected 
accounts. 

The  Cabiri,  tlie  original  introducers  of  idolatry,  are  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cabatni, 
the  Curetrs,  the  Corybantes,  the  Dactyli  Idssi,  the  Ignetes,  the  Telchines,  and  the  Dios- 
curi, and  to  be  sometimes  represented  as  the  ofispring  of  the  Sun  (and  thence  called 
Heliads)  or  of  Vulcan ;  the  latter  hypothesis  being  strengthened  by  the  fiiurt  of  their 
prmcipal  worship  being  observed  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Memphis ;  their  rites  (of 
which  the  chief  object  was  an  ark  or  ship)  havmg  originated  in  Egypt ;  having  pasted 
from  that  country  into  Syria,  Phrygia,  Pontus,  Thrace,  and  into  the  cities  of  Greece  ;  and 
tlience  into  Hetruiia  and  the  Celtic  regions,  the  British  islands,  and  especially  into  the 
isles  of  Mona  (Anglesey,  in  aftertimes  the  chief  seat  of  the  druids,]  and  Columba,  one  of 
the  Hebrides. 

Zcuth  is  by  some  considered  to  have  been  the  original  Cabiritic  divinity  (see  Dionysai, 
under  names  of  Bacchus);  while  others  assign  the  names  Azieros,  AziocherBa,  and 
Axiochersos,  to  the  three  principal  gods  of  the  Cabiri ;  identifying  them  with  either  Plato 
Proserpine,  and  Ceres,  or  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horns,  these  being  the  sources  from  which  the 
multifarious  divinities  of  the  Egyptians  chiefly  enudkted. 

Samothracia  was  before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  called  Samos  (see  JEa, 
vii.  293.) ;  and  had  also  the  names  of  Melites,  Leucasia,  or  Leucania,  Saocis,  EUetrm, 
and  Dardania* 

19.— A  motia^atn's  browJ]    Saos  or  Saoce,  a  mountain  of  Samothracia. 

SS.]  MGM,     A  town  of  Eubcca.  (See  JEgae,  II.  viii.  246.) 

84 — 57.]  This  passage  contains  the  fine  description  of  the  palace,  chariot,  and  progress 
of  Neptune  over  the  surface  of  the  deep,  referred  to  under  the  history  of  the  g«d,  lU  il 
569.     (See  imitation  of  this  passage,  ^n.  v.  1072.) 

52.]  IMBRUS,  or  IMBROS  (now  Embro  or  Lembro).  An  bland  of  the  JE^wi 
sea,  near  llirace,  in  which  the  worship  of  the  gods  of  Samothracia  (the  Cabiri)  wu 
observed. 

53. — Great  ruler  of  the  azure  rmmdJ]    Neptune. 

177. — A  chosen  phaUmXtfirmt  ifc,']    "  Homer,  in  these  lines,  has  given  oa  a  descrip- 
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tiOB  of  tlie  aBcieiit  philtnx,  which  connited  of  ■ereiml  ranks  of  men  closely  ranged  in  this 
order : — ^The  first  line  itood  with  their  speart  lerelled  directly  furwnrd  ;  the  eecond  rank, 
being  armed  with  tpesre  two  cubits  longer,  levelled  them  forward  throogh  the  inieratices 
of  the  first ;  and  the  third  in  tlie  same  manner  held  fortli  tlieir  spears,  yet  longer,  tliroogh 
the  two  former  ranks  ;  so  that  the  points  of  the  speara  of  three  ranks  terminated  in  one 
line.  All  the  other  ranks  stood  with  their  spean  erected,  in  readineM  to  advance,  and 
fill  the  Tscant  places  of  soch  as  fell.  This  is  the  account  Kustathius  gives  of  the  plialanz, 
which  he  obeerves  was  only  fit  for  a  body  of  men  acting  on  the  defensive,  but  improper 
for  the  attack ;  and  accordingly  Homer  here  only  describes  the  Greeks  ordering  the  battle 
in  this  manner,  when  they  had  no  other  view  but  to  stand  their  ground  against  the  furious 
asflialt  of  the  Trojans.  The  same  commentator  observes  from  Ilermolytus,  an  ancient 
writer  of  tactics,  that  this  manner  of  ordering  the  phalanx  was  afterwards  introduced 
among  the  Spartans  by  Lycurgus,  among  the  Argives  by  Lysander,  among  the  Thebana 
bj  Epaminondas,  and  among  the  Macedonians  by  C^haridcmos."    P. 

191 — S17.]    See  imitation  of  thcMe  passages,  JEn,  zii.  901  •  and  I07S. 

S37.]  DfBRIUS.  Son  of  M(*nlor.  His  marriage  with  the  beautiful  BJedesicasta,  a 
daogbter  of  Priam,  induced  him  to  become  an  ally  of  that  monarch.  He  was  here  killed 
byTeucer. 

US.]  MENTOR.    The  fistlier  of  Imbrius.  (See  preceding  line.) 

no.]  PED^US.    A  town  of  Caria. 

m.]  MEDESICASTE.     Daughter  of  Priam. 

S48.1  AMPHIMACHl  S.    (See  Amphnnachu*,  II.  n.  765.) 

S62.]  SnCHIUS.  Joint  leader  with  Menestheus  uf  the  Athenian  troops.  He  was 
killed  by  Hector  (IL  zv.  S7S.) 

S70.]  OILEUS.    Ajaz  the  Less. 

ti4^^^Hi§  gfwidmm.]  Amphimachus,  the  grandson  of  Neptune.  The  grandfather  of 
AmphiBiaebiis  was  Actor.  The  poet  may  have  forgotten  this  circumstance,  or  (what  is 
■ore  probable)  in  complying  with  the  custom,  in  the  heroic  ages,  of  ss«igning  the  descent 
•f  every  hero  to  some  god,  does  not  scruple,  in  the  preMnt  example,  to  call  Amphimachua 
the  grandson  of  Neptune,  although,  in  another  passage,  he  had  given  him  a  mortal  pro- 
genitor. 

tSl — 184.]    See  imiution  of  these  passages.  Par.  I»8t,  i.  128,  and  .-flu.  xii.  499. 

191.]  PHLEGYANS.  A  people  of  Thessaly,  who  received  their  name  from  Phlegyas, 
the  son  of  Man,  with  whom  they  plundered  and  burnt  tlie  temple  of  Ai>ollo  st  Delphi. 

391. — Epkfrmm  armtJ]  The  Ephyri,  a  people  in  that  part  of  Thessaly  where  Cranon 
was  aftervrards  built. 

410.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Paradise  Regained,  b.  iii.  326,  &c. 

416. — iS<sf«ni'i  greml  iom$.]    Jtfpiter  and  Neptune. 

411. — Fmimi  iie.]  Neptune  and  Jupiter  are  here  represented  as  alternately  relaxing 
md  tigfatming  (as  it  were)  tlie  conflict,  so  that  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  wore,  by  turns, 
superior.  Homer  illustrttes  this  image  by  referring  to  s  )>opular  game,  in  which  two  men, 
la  trial  of  each  other's  strength,  hold  a  rope  by  tlic  extreme  ends,  and  endeavour  to  pull 
it  from  the  grasp  of  the  rival. 

467.]  OTHRYONEUS.  A  Thracian  prince,  to  wlram  Friam  had  promised  his 
dugliler  Casaandra.    He  is  here  killed  by  Idoroenous. 

460.]  CADESUS.     A  city  of  Thrace,  of  uncertain  situation. 

411.]  CASSANDRA.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  She  was  beloved  by  Apollo, 
and  promised  to  listen  to  his  addresst^s,  provided  he  would  grant  her  the  knowledge  of 
fiilnrity.  This  knowledge  she  obtained :  but  she  was  regardless  of  her  promise ;  and 
Apollo,  in  revenge,  determined  that  no  credit  should  ever  be  attached  to  her  predictions 
(Yirg.  iL  114.)    When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  for  slieltcr  to  the  temple  of  Miacm 
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«•  Ajwc  the  hm),  and  in  thedivinon  of  the  apoUs,  she  feU  to  the  than  ol 
od  was  aaHuwinated  with  bim  on  his  return  to  Argos.   (See  Agamemaoii.) 

Caaaandim  was  called  Pbiameis,  from  her  father,  and  ALBXAvnaAias  the  eifltar  oC 
/Ueamier  (Paris). 

Lord  Bacon  considers  this  fable  as  having  been  invented  to  express  the  inefficacy  of 
nnseasonable  advice.  *'  For  they,"  affirms  that  great  philosopher,  <*  who  are  conceited, 
stobbom,  or  mtractable,  and  listen  not  to  the  instmctions  of  Apollo,  the  gpd  of  harmonj, 
so  as  to  learn  and  observe  the  modalfttions  and  measures  of  affairs,  the  ahaips  and  flats  of 
disoowse,  the  difference  between  judicious  and  vulgar  ears,  and  the  proper  times  of  speech 
apd  silence,  let  them  be  ever  so  intelligent,  and  ever  so  frank  of  their  advice,  or  their 
counsels  ever  so  good  and  just,  yet  all  their  endeavours,  either  of  persuasion  or  force,  are 
oC  little  significance,  and  rather  hasten  the  ruin  of  those  they  advise.  But  at  last,  when 
the  calMiitoos  event  has  made  the  sufferers  feel  the  effect  of  their  neglect,  they  too  late 
reverence  their  advisers,  as  deep,  foreseeing,  and  &ithful  prophets.'' 

468^ — Promised  congtiesf .]    i.  e.  he  offered  no  dower  besides  his  valour  and  military 


4M« — HU  squire,']    The  squire  of  Asius,  killed  by  Antilocfaus  (II.  xiii,  695,) 

497.]  ASIUS.    (See  Asius,  II.  iL  1015.) 

508« — Nestor's  youtk/wi  son*]    Antilochos* 

520.]  HYPSENOR.    A  Grecian  prince,  son  of  Hippasus,  here  killed  by  Deiphobust 

588.]  i£SY£l^ES.    The  same  as  iEsetes  (U.  ii.  061.) 

5S0.]  HIPPODAME,  or  HIPPODAMIA.  The  daughter  of  Aacbises,  and  wile  of 
Alcathous.  (See  Alcathous,  n.  xii.  106.) 

569. — The  ued  <(f  Jove.]    Idumeneus. 

564«— -.ii  mortal  dame.]    Europs. 

665.]  MINOS.  It  appears  firom  the  genealogy  of  Idomeneos,  that  Minos,  in  Homer's 
opinion,  lived  in  the  third  gsperation  before  the  Trojan  war ;  a  circumstance  which,  if  all 
the  particulars  relative  to  Minos  must  be  confined  to  one  king  of  that  name,  would 
totally  destroy  the  supposed  antiquity  of  the  Cretans.  This  difficulty  has  uiduced  most 
writers  to  acknowledge  a  second  Minos ;  the  farmer  of  great  antiquity ;  the  second  living 
in  a  much  later  age,  though  Jupiter  is  represented  as  the  father  of  these  two  princes. 

The  general  history  of  Minos  may  be  found  under  the  article  Crete. 

566.]  DEUCALION.  Son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  brother  of  Phedra.  (See 
Phsdra.) 

567. — /.]    Idomeneus. 

672.-— The  Trtoan,]    Deiphobus. 

678. — Incens'd  ai  partial  Priam,  ifc]  "  Homer  here  gives  the  reason  why  JEmna 
did  not  fight  in  the  foremost  ranks.  It  was  against  his  inclination  that  he  served  Priam, 
and  he  was  ratlier  engaged  by  honour  and  reputation  to  assist  his  country,  than  by  asf 
disposition  to  aid  that  prince.  This  passage  is  purely  liistorical,  and  the  ancients  hav« 
preserved  to  us  a  tradition  which  serves  to  explain  it.  They  say  that  ^neas  became  sus- 
pected by  Priam,  on  account  of  an  oracle  which  prophesied  he  should  in  process  of  tisoe 
rule  over  the  Trojans.  The  king  therefore  -showed  him  no  great  degree  of  esteem  or 
consideration,  with  design  to  discredit  and  render  him  despicable  to  the  people.  EtaU' 
thius.  This  envy  of  Priam,  and  this  report  of  the  orsde,  are  mentioned  by  Achilles,  and 
by  Neptune,  in  the  twentieth  book."  '  P. 

584. — Thy  brother.]  Alcathous,  the  brother-in-law  of  ^neas,  from  his  having  mar- 
ried Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  Anchises. 

605. — Youthf^  offspring  ^f  the  god  (if  war.]    Ascal^hus. 

040.]  (KNOMAUS.    (See  (Enomaus,  11.  zU.  154.) 

eiUL-^AmdJbred  wUh  hate.]    *'  Homer  does  not  tell  us  the  occasion  of  this  hatred 
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Ui  dqp,  ghaoaklet  and  IKyciu  write,  that  fdonieiieafl  and  Dfipliobw  vera 
aad  both  in  lore  with  Helen.    Thia  very  well  agrees  with  the  ancient  tiaditkMi, 
which  Enipides  and  Virgil  have  followed ;  for  after  the  death  of  Paris,  they  tell  us  iba 
wna  capoaaod  to  I>eiphobaa.     £«sta/htas."    P. 
6iT.]  ASCALAPHUS.    (See  Aicalaphus,  II.  u.  018.) 
^eO^Fvmmsfidker.]    Man. 

075w— Ala  vomdcid  kniker,]  Deiphobaa.  He  was  hrotber  of  Pblitas. 
71«.]  ADAMAS.  The  son  of  Adus,  killed  by  Merion  (II.  xiu.  717.) 
TS8. — iTtaf  HflfiMf .]  "  The  appellation  of  king  was  not  anciently  confined  to  thoae 
only  who  bore  the  sovereign  dignity,  but  applied  also  to  others.  There  was  in  the  itland 
of  Cyprus  a  whole  order  of  officers  called  kings,  whoae  business  it  was  to  receive  tbo 
nlatiana  ofiafonnera,  concerning  all  that  happened  in  the  ishmd,  and  to  reguUta  aftdia 
accordingly.    EuiiatkiuM."    P. 

TiS.]  PISANDER.    A  Trojan  chief,  not  mentioned  eliewhcie,  killed  by  Mcnelaiia 
(IL  ziiL  TTI.) 

706. — The  ctter'd  foU-uxe*']     '*  Homer  never  ascribes  this  weapon  to  any  hot  the  bar- 
bariana ;  for  tfaa  battle-axe  was  not  ased  in  war  by  the  politer  nations.  It  was  the  favourite 
waapOD  of  the  Amaaons.     liMjfalhtiu."    P. 
TM. — PHmcssu]    Helen. 

T0fri-*JDaacr«]    Several  kinds  of  dancea  prevailed  among  the  ancients^  which  may  ba 
thoa  classed : — 

T%»  ai<ninsBiltal ;  invented  by  the  Egyptians,  in  which  were  exhibited  figoiea  asd 
atepa  deaignaiinf  the  heavenly  l>odies. 

The  Bafcfcanafiaw ;  invented  by  Bscchns,  and  executed  by  Satyrs  aad  Baochaatea  ; 
it  waa  divided  into  the  grave,  tlie  comic,  and  the  mixed. 

The  Curehtm;  hvenfed  by  the  Coretes,  which  was  executed  to  the  sound  of  dmma^ 
fifes,  fiates,  and  the  tomnlfuoos  noise  of  bells,  the  clashing  of  lances,  swords,  aad  tfaielda; 
and  to  which  they  constantly  had  recourse  in  order  to  drown  the  cries  of  Jupiter,  during 
Ike  time  he  was  norsed  by  them  in  Crete.  (See  Jove.) 

The  /estirf  ;  iaveated  by  Bacchus  on  his  return  to  Egypt  from  India ;  aad  executed 
after  the  baaqoet. 

Tke/Mmerml;  performed  in  solemn  step  to  grave  music  by  young  persona  pracediag 
the  bier,  diessid  ia  long  white  robes,  and  carrying  crowns  and  lirauches  of  cypress. 
The  NfBWBMB  ;  performed  by  young  boys  and  girls,  crowned  with  flowers. 
The  jweemi  ;  performed  st  Spsita  before  (he  altar  of  Diana  by  very  young  giria,  aad 
which  Helen  waa  practising  when  Theseus  first  beheld  \wx. 

The  iMfUh^mn  ;  invented  by  Pirithous  in  memcrisl  of  the  combat  between  the  La- 
pitbc  aad  the  Centaurs  ;  and  performed  to  the  sound  of  flutes  at  the  termination  of  fos- 
tivab  which  were  commemorative  of  victory. 

The  Mmf  dtmce  ;  on  the  first  of  the  month,  which  originated  at  Rome,  and  consisiad 
in  the  assembling  of  young  people  to  the  sound  of  music,  without  the  gates  of  the  dty,  for 
the  purpoae  of  gathering  flowers,  with  which,  on  their  return,  to  decorate  the  doora  of  their 
relations  and  friends ;  while  the  latter,  during  their  absence,  had  prepared  tables  filled 
with  delicacies  for  their  entertainment  in  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  every  one  being  m- 
quired,  as  a  distinctive  msrk  of  the  festival,  to  wear  budding  branches. 

The  Pyrrhic ;  invented  by  Minerva,  or  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  was  perforaied  at 
Spaita  by  persons  in  full  srmour. 

The  rural ;  invented  by  Pan,  and  performed  in  the  midst  of  woods  by  young  boys 
and  girls,  decorated  with  oaken  crowns  and  garlands  of  floweia,  which  were  anspended 
firom  the  left  ahoolder,  and  fostened  to  the  opposite  side. 
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The  nund  ;  peculiar  to  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  performed  either  in  templ^i, 
during  the  tune  of  sacrifice,  in  woods,  or  on  moontains. 

Tkt  SdUan;  invented  by  Kama  Porapilins,  in  honour  of  Mars,  and  performed  by 
twelTe  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Salii,  during  the  celebration  of  the  sacrifice  in  the 
temple,  and  during  the  solemn  processions  which  they  subsequently  made,  singing  hymns 
to  their  god,  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 

804. — Son  of  Pt/laimeius.}  >HarpaIion  was  the  son  of  Pylannenes,  the  king  of  the 

805.]  HARPAUON.       i  PaphUgooians.    He  was  killed  by  Merion  (II.  xiii.  814.) 

805. — Far  from  Asia,"}  u  e.  from  Paphlagonia,  a  province  far  from  Troy.  The  word 
Asia  does  not  occur  in  the  original. 

82S« — The  pennvefatkir,']    Pylaemenes.    (See  Pylsmenes,  li.  ii.  10S4.) 

88S.]  EUCHENOR.  A  son  of  the  Corinthian  soothsayer  Polydus.  He  was  killed  by 
Paris  (II.  xin.  841.) 

8S6.]  POLYDUS,  or  POLYIDUS.  Son  of  Cesnus,  a  physician  and  soothsayer,  who 
brought  back  to  life  Glaucns,  the  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  according  to  some,  but 
according  to  others,  of  Hippolytos. 

.  G&iifciis.]  Polyiduf  having  informed  Minos  that  his  son  Glaucus  had  drowned  himself 
in  a  cask  of  honey,  was  enjoined  by  that  king  to  exert  his  skill  in  reanimating  the 
deceased  prince.  The  soothsayer,  reduced  to  despair  by  his  conscious  inability  to  comply 
with  this  unreasonable  demand,  endeavoured  to  terminate  his  existence  by  provoking 
a  serpent  to  sting  him ;  in  the  attempt  he  accidentally  killed  the  animal,  when,  to  his 
■orprise,  he  perceived  another  serpent  advance,  and  apply  a  leaf,  which  instantly  revived 
it,  to  its  lifeless  companion.  Struck  with  this  incident,  Polyidus  immediately,  with  suc- 
cess, made  the  same  experiment  on  the  dead  body  of  the  prince.  Glaucus  thus  restored 
to  lifs,  reftised  to  allow  Polyidus  to  return  to  Argos  (his  native  city)  until  he  had  taught 
him  the  art  of  magic.  Tlie  soothsayer  complied ;  but  did  not  suffer  his  pupil  to  derive 
way  permanent  advantage  firom  bis  instructions,  as,  just  before  his  departure,  he  compelled 
1dm  to  spit  into  his  mouth ;  an  act  by  which  all  he  had  learned  was  obliterated  from  his 
memory. 

Pindar  relates,  that  Bellerophon  had  recourse  to  the  skill  of  Polyidus  when  he  was 
anxious  to  procure  an  interpretation  of  his  drearo  relative  to  the  taming  of  Pegasus. 

860.—- He  thai  thakes  the  solid  earth.}    Neptune. 

860.]  lONIANS.  The  Athenians.  Attica  wras  considered  as  the  original  settlement 
of  the  lonians,  the  descendants  of  Ion  (see  Achaiaand  Hellenians,Il.  ii.  834.),  a  grandson 
(accordmg  to  some)  of  Hellen,  one  of  the  g^at  progenitors  of  the  Grecian  people. 
Herodotus  considers  them  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  places  their  establish- 
ment in  Greece  at  the  period  of  the  supposed  arrival  in  that  country  of  Perseus  and  Danae. 
Theba,  according  to  the  bieroglyphical  system  of  the  first  ages,  is  considered  to  have  been 
one  of  the  emblems  of  the  ark  among  the  lonians,  and  to  have  been  the  same  as  Damater^ 
or  Ceres.  (See  Theba,  under  her  names.)  The  name  of  loma,  for  Attica,  was  not  entireljp 
out  of  use  even  in  the  reign  of  Theseus. 

861.]  PHTHIANS.  The  Phthians,  here  mentbned,  were  under  the  command  of  Pi 
tesiUos.    (See  Phthia,  n.  i.  201.) 

861<->£pf on /orce.]    (See  Meges,  II.  iu  761.) 

868.]  PHIDIAS,  or  PHIDAS.    One  of  the  Athenian  chiefs. 

866.]  DRACIUS.    One  of  the  ^peian  chie£i. 

866.]  AMPHION.    One  of  the  Greek  chie£i. 

867.]  PHTHIANa    (See  Medon,  II.  ii.  888.) 

870. — iphiclui'  eon,}    Podarces. 

870.]  OILEUS.    ThefaUierof  AjaxtheLesi.    (See  Oileus,  II.  ii.  631.) 

871. — Yowg  Jjax*  brother.]    Medon. 
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r.J     Eriope,  the  wife  of  Oileus. 

874. — Her  brother. ^     Hit  oame  is  not  mcntioofd. 

9$\.—Pmmikmi' iom.]     Poljraamis. 

994.]  PHALCES.     A  Trojao.  killed  by  Aotilochus  (II.  zir.  007.) 

994.1  ORTH^US.  )  ^^.  t        a    .\  ^        .•       i 

'*  _  .  ,  . «  .  ,   ..,.,. .   i  Troiiioi,  wboae  deaths  tre  not  menliooe<l. 

995.]  PALMUS.  or  PALONYS.  S      ^ 

990« — Tw  hM  broihen  of  Uipp9tiom*a  liue.]    Amnitit  nd  Morjs. 

997.]  ASCANIA.    (See  Ascmnia,  IL  U.  1051.) 

1049.— He  iktU  gildi  the  menu]    Apollo. 

1059.]  See  iniitmtioxi  of  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  i.  612. 
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Sn.— CyArrM.]  S 

St9. — RffM«i«  o&Mfft.]  It  doet  not  cletrly  appetr  in  what  preciie  tpoc  this  pdaee  of 
Ocean  w  ntnated  :  the  ei»tem  and  western  eztremitiefl  of  the  ocean  are  occupied  by  the 
teapective  palaces  of  Night  and  the  Sun :  tlie  allusion  may  perhaps  be  the  same  aa  that  in 
n.  L  §59.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from  this  paitage  that,  during  the  war  between  Jupiter 
Mid  the  TitiM,  Juno  bad  been  consigned  to  the  guardian  care  of  Ocean  and  Tethys. 
SSO« — Grwf  pamls.]    Ocean  and  Tethys. 

SSI.]  TETHYS.    Wifie  of  Oceanut,  daughter  of  Coelos  and  Tena,  mother  of  the  SOOS 

Oceanides,  and  of  all  rivers  and  fountains.    It  is  usual  among  the  ancient  mythologisis 

€•  ascribe  to  Tethys  the  birth  of  sil  the  more  eminent  and  illustrious  personages  who 

«idier  feigned  or  lived  on  tlie  shores  of  the  ocean.   She  is  the  pnndpal  of  the  sea-deitieo  ; 

aaul  though  by  some  confounded  with  Thetis,  is,  by  most  roythologiAts,  looked  on  aa  a 

acparate  dmnl^.    The  car  of  Tethys  is  formed  of  a  conch  of  eitraordinary  whitmeas, 

aod  ia  of  so  liffaC  a  construction,  as  to  appear  to  fly  oTer  tlie  surface  of  the  waters ;  it  Is 

4irawn  by  sea-honea,  white  as  the  car  itself,  with  flaming  eyes  and  foaming  mouths, 

marking  their  timcfc  with  deep  furrows,  and  having  their  golden  reins  held  by  Tritona; 

the  HolplAw,  sporting  on  the  waves,  precede  it ;  the  train  of  tlie  goddess  is  closed  by  the 

Oteanklea,  crowned  with  flowers,  their  hair  floating  loosely  upon  the  winds.    A  large 

purple  veil*  agitated  by  the  breath  of  mnumerable  sepbyrs,  is  suspended  in  the  air,  above 

the  ear ;  while  .£olos,  hovering  aloft,  curbs  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  drivea  away  tern- 

prstneea  dooda— all  the  inhabitants  of  the  drep  lAsuing  from  their  recesses  to  pay 

homage  to  their  goddess.    Tetliys  is  represented  with  a  serene  and  dignified  aspect, 

holding  la  ooe  hand  a  golden  sceptre ;  and,  with  the  other,  supporting  the  Utile  god 

P^lKflum  (her  son)  en  her  knees. 

953.— Cyprka  fitfcM.]    Venus. 

SOO.j  £MATHIA.  A  term  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  poets  to  Thessaly,  and  to 
^  countfj  which  afterwarda  formed  the  kingdom  of  Macedon ;  Macedon  being  so  called 
^^■s  a  SOB  of  Osiris. 

SSI.]  H.£MUS,  EMUS,  or  KNUS.    A  roounuin  of  considerable  height,  which  aept- 
'Ufis  Thrace  from  Thessaly,  sacred  to  Apollo.    (See  Horace,  Ode  12.  b.  i.) 

HtfBMs,  kmf  rf  Tkrmce,  and  Rkodope.}  It  received  its  name  from  Hvmus,  king  of 
-*hrace,  the  son  of  Boreas  and  Oritbyia  (see  Orithyla),  who  married  Rhodope,  snd  was, 
^ith  his  wife,  changed  into  this  mountain,  on  account  of  their  presumptuous  wish  to  be 
Worshipped  under  the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  On  tlie  summit  of  tliis  ntountain  the 
Pocts  place  3Iars,  when  he  is  supposed  to  be  meditsting  as  to  the  part  of  the  earth  oa 
W'tiich  he  ihaU  esercise  his  devastating  power.     (See  Horace.  Ode  25.  b.  iii.) 

9SS.]  ATHOS  (now  Monte  Santo).     A  mountain  of  Macedonia,  projecting  into  tlie 
en,  and  of  such  a  prodigious  lieight,  as  to  ovrrsbadow  the  bland  of  Lemnos.    It 
particularly  aacred  to  Jupiter,  thence  called  Athous. 

'*  Hu  stately  head  the  mighty  Athos  shows, 
Sublimely  towering  o'er  the  Thracian  snowM. 
Such  space,  as  vessels  well  equipp*d  may  run 
Twixt  rising  mom  and  the  meridian  sun, 
To  Vulcan's  isle  from  Athns  lies  outspread. 
Yet  such  the  height  of  liis  majestic  head, 
0*er  Lemnoa  the  gigantic  shadow  fall*. 

And  casts  a  gloom  within  M)Tina*s  walls.*' — ApoUcniua  Rkodmu. 
265.]  DEATH,    ilfors.    The  Greeks  and  latins  considered  Death  among  their  divi- 
nities.   She  ia  by  aome  identified  with  Night,  and,  by  others,  said  to  be  the  dsughter  of 
<bt  goddesa.    NoCliing  is  known  relative  to  the  manner  in  which  she  was  worshipped ; 
CI,  Mtm.  2  F 
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but  the  was  held  in  particolar  yeneration  at  Sparta,  in  Phoenicia,  and  in  Spain.  The 
Romnns  also  erected  altars  to  her  honour.  Hesiod  and  the  Greek  poets  placed  tlie  abodo 
of  Death,  who  is  described  as  having  a  heart  of  iron,  and  entrails  of  brass,  in  Tartarus ; 
Virgil  enumerates  her  among  the  forms  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  regions. 

Her  most  known  representations  are  the  following : — the  Greeks  depicted  her  either  as 
a  black  infant  with  crooked  or  crossed  feet,  in  the  arms  of  her  parent  Night ;  or,  as  a 
female  witli  an  emaciated  and  pale  visage,  veiled,  and  holding  a  scythe.  The  Etruscans 
represented  her  either  with  a  Gorgon*s  head,  covered  with  serpents,  or  with  that  of  a 
monster,  described  in  fable  as  having  the  expression  of  an  infuriated  wolf.  Tlie  more 
usual  attributes  and  emblems  of  the  goddess  are  wings,  an  inverted  torch,  an  urn,  a  but- 
terfly, and  a  faded  rose ;  and  the  yew,  the  cypress,  end  the  cock,  were  sacred  to  her.  It 
is  observable  that  Homer  (II.  zvi.  831.)  represents  Death  and  Sleep  as  twin,  and  Virgil 
(iEn.  vi.  S88.)  as  half  brothers.  The  Greeks  designate  this  divinity,  as  a  male,  by  the 
name  of  Tbanatvs,  the  Greek  word  for  death;  the  Phoenicians  by  that  of  Mouth, 
synonymous  in  the  Syriac  dialect  with  death  ;  and  the  Scandinavians  worshipped  Death, 
as  a  female,  under  the  appellation  Hela. 

278.]  SOMNUS.  The  god  of  sleep,  son  of  Erebus  and  Noz,  and  father  of  Dreams 
(see  Dreams).  Homer  places  his  cave  in  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  Ovid  in  the  country 
of  the  Cimmerians ;  while  Hesiod  and  Virgil  represent  the  god  as  stationed  in  the  gate 
of  Orciis.  The  poets  describe  his  cave  or  palace  as  being  impervious  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun.  Cocks,  dogs,  geese,  and  all  those  animals  whose  noises  disturb  slumber,  were  for- 
bidden to  approach  this  region  of  silence  and  tranquillity.  The  river  of  forgetfulness 
flows  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  soft  murmur  of  watezs. 
At  its  entrance  grow  poppies,  and  those  soporific  plants,  the  juices  of  which  Night  collects, 
that  she  may  afterwards  diffuse  them  over  the  earth.  The  palace  of  Somnus  has  two 
gates,  the  one  of  horn,  the  other  of  ivory  ;  through  the  former  of  these  the  real  sliades  of 
the  deceased  pass  when  permitted  to  visit  the  upper  regions;  while  phantasms  and 
^lectres  are  despatched  througb  the  gate  of  i?ory.  (See  note  to  Od.  xix.  65G.  JEn»  vi« 
1286 — 1238.)  In  the  centre  of  the  palace  the  tranquil  god  reposes  on  a  bed  of  ebony, 
bung  with  black  curtains.  Around  him  sleep  Dreams,  extended  in  careless  postures ; 
while  Morpheus,  his  principal  minister,  is  on  the  watch  to  prevent  noise. 
.  Somnus  is  represented  either  lying  in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  his  under  garment  white* 
his  upper  black,  thereby  denoting  day  and  night ;  as  a  young  genius,  leaning  on  an 
extinguished  torch  ;  or,  as  lulling  a  lion  to  sleep.  Sleep  b  named  Nocti vagus  Devs. 
(See  House  of  Sleep,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  zi.) 

AlOMUS.]  The  god  of  raillery,  of  pleasantry,  and  of  ridicule,  was  the  offspring  of 
Sleep  and  Night.  Nothing  was  perfect,  or  found  favour  in  his  sight ;  and  the  gods  them* 
selves  were  the  objects  of  his  perpetual  and  unlimited  satire. 

He  was  represented  with  a  mask,  in  the  act  of  raising  it ;  and  ^ith  a  hobby-hone^  tha 
emblem  of  folly,  in  his  hand. 

SILENCE.]  This  allegorical  divinity,  placed  by  Ariosto  in  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  of 
Sleep,  is  represented  clad  in  black,  and  in  shoes  of  felt,  under  the  form  of  a  young  man, 
with  the  finger  of  his  right  hand  upon  his  mouth  (which  is  sometimes  Uound  up  with  a 
fillet),  and  with  his  other  hand  enjoining  silence ;  his  attribute  being  a  branch  of  the 
peach-tree,  which  was  sacred  to  Harpocrates. 

HARPOCRATES.]  This,  the  son  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  was  the  Egyptian  god  of  silence, 
and  was  sometimes  confounded  with  Horns.  His  statue  was  generally  placed  at  the 
entrance  of  temples ;  and  he  was  represented  under  the  form  of  a  young  man,  eithar 
naked,  or  with  a  training  robe,  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  mitre,  hb  head  sometimes  rar- 
lonnded  with  rayii,  and  sometimes  surmounted  with  a  basket,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cor- 
nucopia, and  in  the  other  a  lotos-flower,  or  quiver,  the  three  last  being  symbolical  of 
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Bvpocntet  u  Monu  f  the  )$un).  As  th«  god  of  tilenc*  Ii«  U  poiiitins  to  Ids  moatfa  «ich 
ooe  of  the  fiopen  of  hit  right  hanH,  having  a  lotoi-flower  on  hia  head,  and  a  dove  at  the 
cad  of  a  iceptre  on  the  same  shoulder. 

Lentili,  and  all  first-fruits  of  vcgrfahlrs,  witli  the  lotos  flower  and  the  peach>tree,  von 
tmcTtd  10  thit  pxl. 

AIL-TA.     -\  Muta  it  tho  ^o  !He«9  of  bik-nce.  the  tame  as  the  T«ciim  of  Numa  PoiB|iilhia, 

LARA.       >and  the  N«ia«l  i^tra,  the  dau{;1iter  of  tlie  river  Almon,  whose  tongue  Ja» 

TACIT  A.  ^  piier  cut  niii  lietau^e,  at  tlie  time  he  enjoine'i  the  Naiadi  in  tho  neigh - 
boorfaood  of  the  Tiber  n^tt  tn  tecretp  Jutuma,  who  hid  prrripiuted  hrraelf  into  it«  maten 
to  avoid  bis  p-irauit,  the  iN^traved  the  injunction  to  the  nympli  and  to  Juno.  Lara,  bow* 
rver,  became  the  wife  of  Mcrotir}-,  whom  she  capti«ati*tl  as  he  wan  conducting  bcr  to  tbe 
infiRnal  regions  by  the  direction  of  Jotp. 

9I9.]  See  imitation  of  this  pmftagr,  A-'.n,  z.  1.57. 

981 — f06J]  This  pa«sa^c  all udfs  to  the  following  history.  Juno,  ever  the  enemj  of 
Heffcoles,  had,  on  his  succrssful  rr torn  from  the  first  siege  of  Troy,  under  the  reign  of 
Laoniedon,  lulled  Jupiter  a»Ie<'p  by  the  ministry  of  Siminui,  in  order  that,  during  tho 
riwabenof  the  god,  *hr  might,  without  interruption,  send  a  storm  upon  the  fleet  of  the 
benw  Bj  this  terap<>8t  II«*rculL!t  was  driven  from  his  intended  course,  and  carried  to  tho 
Mand  of  Cos.  Jupiter,  on  discurering  the  stratagem  which  had  been  thus  practised  oa 
Ub,  iOffpended  Juno  (II.  xr.  23— 31.)  from  Olympus,  and  precipitated  hito  Lemnoa 
(tBeoffdiag  to  fnme  accounts)  hor  son  Vulcan,  who  came  to  her  assistance. 

m.]  NIGHT.  Night,  or  Noz,  tiie  daughtrr  of  Chaos,  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  of 
the  deities,  and  hence  ha»  bvvn  considered  by  the  poets  to  bo  the  parent  of  all  things.  She 
annied  Eicbus,  and  became,  according  to  some  accounts,  the  mother  of  Day  and  Light, 
Fear,  Grief,  Laboor,  Old  Age,  Love,  Discord,  Destiny,  Sleep,  Death,  Darknesa,  Drranu, 
the  Hesperidrtf  tbe  >'ates,  the  Furies,  &c.  A  black  sherp,  and  a  cock,  tlio  latter  aft* 
BOgach^  tbe  approach  of  d:iy,  were  the  victims  chiefly  sacriflced  to  her. 

Night  is  represented  under  various  forms  :  as  riding  in  a  chariot,  preceded  hy  tho  coo- 

MeUatioDs  ;  with  wingii,  to  denote  the  rapidity  of  her  course  ;  as  traversing  the  firmamenl 

tiUed  in  her  car,  and  covered  with  a  blick  veil  studded  with  stars  ;  snd  sometimes  lier 

^i\  seems  to  be  floating  in  the  wind,  while  she  approaches  the  earth  to  eztinguisli  a 

iaming  torch  which  «he  carries  in  her  hnnd.    She  hss  tiftrn  been  confounded  with  Diana, 

or  the  moon ;  and  her  statue  vias  placed  in  the  eelebrnted  temple  of  that  goddess  at 

^phetns. 

Tlie  god  Lfni's,  worshipped  in  Syria,  and  NorTri.ii  s,  wIiokc  aiatuf  was  discovered  at 
3reacio»  were  nocturnal  divinities,  and  are  probably,  from  their  U-ing  reproH'nled  with 
Heoriy  timilsr  attributes,  the  same  as  Noz.  Uaau  was  the  goildess  of  night  among  the 
^iKonicicna;  the  »piiroma  or  Ki'bulia  of  the  llomaus  (the  giKldms  of  good  counsel) 
Woo  supposed  to  be  by  them  identified  with  Sif^ht ;  and  tlic  Kgy]>tians  wor»hipiM>d  dark- 
or  Night,  aruler  tiie  term  Atiiyr. 
U]  PASITIIAL  Aglaia.  (See  Graces.) 
(.]   fSee  fable  of  the  gods  swearing  by  the  Styi,  in  I^rd  Uacou's  I'atAeu  </  the 

r.)         • 
».]  CHRONOS.    Saturn. 
StO.]  LECTOS,or  LECTUM  (now  C'a|>c  Baba).  A  promoutory  lieparating  Troas  from 
folio.     It  was  celebratetl  for  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  twelve  gods. 

IS8. — Bird  9fni((kt,'\  "  A  bird  about  tho  si/c  of  a  hawk,  entirely  black ;    and  tliat  is 
the  maoo  why  Homer  describes  sleep  under  its  form."    P. 
SIO.]  Chalcis.     The  name  of  tho  owl  among  the  gods. 
K]  CYMINDIS.    The  name  of  tho  owl  ammig  men. 
II.]  IXiON.     Uioa  was  the  sob  of  Lcontcus,  according  to  llyginus;  ofPhlrgyal, 
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acconUiig  to  £ui|)idea ;  and,  accDrding  to  otben,  of  M«s  and  Piaidice.  He  wm  Uag  of 
the  Lapithe,  and  husband  of  Dia,  the  daughter  of  Deionens,  Ling  of  Phoda.  The  hitter 
waa  io  indignant  at  the  refusal  of  Ixion  to  make  the  stipulated  present*  upon  receinng  tfaa 
hand  of  the  princess,  that  he  seised  on  his  horses.  Ision,  in  apparent  disregard  of  tliis 
act,  invited  Deioneus  to  a  fesst  at  LArisaa,  and,  on  his  arrival,  treacheronslj  mnrderrd. 
him,  by  throwing  him  into  a  pit  filled  with  wood  and  huming  coals.  Ixion  having  become, 
f|t>n  this  instance  of  perfidy,  an  object  of  general  odium  and  abhorrence,  made  an  appeal 
tfi  the  mercy  of  Jupiter.  The  god  waa  moved  with  compassion^  and  admitted  him  to  the 
conrt  of  Olympns ;  Ixion,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  havhig  presumed  to  avow  m 
paaaiooL  for  the  queen  of  heaven,  ultimately  paid  the  price  of  his  crimes.  Jupiter,  aware 
of  hia  having  concerted  a  meeting  with  Juno,  deluded  him  by  the  substitution  of  a  cloud 
for  the  goddess,  merely  intending  to  punish  his  temerity  by  banishment  from  heaven ;  bat 
finding  that  Ixion,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  deception,  boasted  of  having  been  in  tlM» 
company  of  Juno,  he  struck  him  witli  his  Uiuuder,  and  ordered  Mercury  to  bind  him  in  the 
infernal  regiona  to  a  wheel  intertwined  with  serpents,  of  wliich  the  motion  was  to  he  per* 
petnaL  (See  Georgic  iv.  686-4i95.)  According  to  a  tradition  of  the  ancients,  none  who 
had  once  partaken  of  the  nectar  of  the  gods  could  die  but  by  the  tlmnder  of  Jupiter.  Tha 
Cantanrt  are  described  as  the  offsjiring  of  Ixion  and  the  Cloud,  which  ^le  b  thoa  ex- 
plained :  the  men  on  horseback,  who,  at  the  command  of  Ixion  (see  Centaurs),  destroyed 
tlie  wild  bulls  which  infested  Thessaly,  came  from  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion, 
called  Nephele ;  a  word  in  Greek  signifying  ckmd. 

S61« — MatekUss  dani^.]  DIA,  daughter  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Phocb ;  wife  of  IxiA ; 
one  of  the  mistresses  of  Jupiter ;  and  mother  of  Pirithoua,  the  friend  of  Tbesens. 

SOI.J  DANAE.  Daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos,  and  Eurydice,  daughter  of 
Lacedsemon«  and  mother  of  Perseus,  under  whose  history  the  principal  part  of  her  own  is 
fontained.  She  was,  accordmg  to  some  accounts  (see  Ovid's  Met.  b.  iv.,  and  Horace,  b. 
iiL  Ode  16.),  courted  by  Jupiter  under  the  semblance  of  a  shower  of  gold  :  otbers  pretend 
that  it  was  Proetos,  the  uncle  of  Danae,  who  found  means,  by  bribing  her  keepers,  to  in- 
trodace  himself  to  her  during  her  imprisonment  in  the  brasen  tower ;  but  the  fiction  rela-* 
tive  to  Jupiter  is  the  more  received.  Virgil  mentions  (£n.  vii.672.)  that  Danae,  accom- 
panied by  some  Argives,  fled  from  her  father's  wrath  to  Italy,  and  there  founded  the  citj 
Ardea.  She  was  called  Abantias,  from  her  grandfather  Abag;  and  AcaisioNxis,  frooa 
her  father  AcrisiuM, 

304.]  PERSEUS.  The  son  of  Jupiter  and  Danae,  tlic  daughter  of  Acrisius,  king  <if 
Argos.  Acrisius  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  bis  daughter's  son  would  put  him 
to  death*  He  accordingly  secluded  Danse  in  a  brasen  tower  j  but  Jnpiter,  hcac 
enamoured  of  her,  introduced  himself  into  her  prison  under  the  form  of  a  shower  of  gold. 
The  birth  of  her  son  Perseus  adding  new  force  to  the  apprehensions  of  Acrisiua»  ha 
adopted  the  inhuman  measure  of  consigning  Danae,  and  her  infant  son,  in  a  slender  baxh, 
to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

Polydeete$»']  The  intention  of  Acrisius  to  destroy  the  child  was  frustrated ;  the  wiad* 
drove  the  little  vessel  on  the  shores  of  the  island  of  Seriphus  (one  vast  rock,  nhnnnding 
with  serpents),  in  the  iEgean  sea,  where  Polydcctes,  the  king  of  the  island,  hoapitahlj 
received  the  princess,  and  committed  the  education  of  her  son  to  his  brother  Dicqra, 
But  it  was  destined  that  Perseus  should  he  exposed  to  never-ceasing  hardships  wad 
dangers.  Polydectes  became  enamoured  of  Danae,  and  expelled  from  hia  court  tha 
youthful  prince,  with  an  express  command  not  to  return  unless  he  could  bring  with  hioi 
the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa.  (See  Gorgons.)  Peraens,  being  favoured  by  tho  fod^ 
was  equipped  for  this  expedition  by  Pluto,  witli  a  helmet ;  by  Mercury,  with  wio^i 
a  short  dagger  -,  and,  by  Minerva,  with  a  aliield  and  ^e  horse  Pegasus.  By  aid  of 
animal  be  effected  his  pasaage  tbruugh  the  air  into  the  counuy  of  tbei  Gorgona  (m% 
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Gorfv)  i  ^  thcrt  «KC«cde«l  in  kttlmg  MediuA  (mc  tlorj  of  Mcdutt'i  beiia.  Of  id's  McC 
bb  BV.) ;  wmI,  mft«r  the  expluit,  pietentcd  huDself  at  tlie  coutt  of  Ailu,  the  loTertigB  of 


AUmtJ]  Thu)iriiice  hsTini^  bern  wvoed  bj  an  oracle  to  he  upoa  fait  guard  agsust  ■ 
warn  mi  JvpitBTt  denied  him  tlw  righu  of  hoapiulitj  ;  but  waa  poniahed  for  hii  iahomaBity 
ky  llw  eight  of  th«!  head  of  Meduaa,  a  apectacle  eo  appalling  that,  upon  brhulding  it,  he 
«■•  toBMfMiued  iato  the  mounlain  of  Africa  which  beara  hif  name.  (Sec  llcrrvlea.) 
Ob  leATing  Africa,  Peneua  carried  away  the  gnUen  a|»plea  from  the  garden  of  the 
Hcsperidee.     (Sec  lletperidea.) 

AMdrmmedm.]  From  .Mauri unia  he  paMcd  into  Kthiopia,  mhere  lie  reimed  Andromeda 
(fhe  daoghtcr  of  Cepbeiu,  the  king  of  Uie  country- )  from  ihr  jnwn  uf  a  nee- monster.  (See 
Hmkmm,  oader  Laomedon.)    Such  wan  the  paninhim'nt  to  which  ahe  had  been  eiposcd 
by  NcptaBC,  in  conaeqoence  of  the  arrogance  and  vanity  of  her  mother,  Caaalope,  ia 
liaietieg  that  alie  aaq»a»aed  Juno  and  die   Nereida  in  bi-auty.    Ilia  intrepidity  was 
fcwaidcd  by  the  liand  of  the  princeaa  ;  but  not  before  he  liad  been  comfielied  to  aaatain 
coaflict  with  her  uncle  Phincua,  to  whom  the  had  been  promiied  in  marrbige 
then  rctumod  to  Argoa,  where,  unmindful  of  the  inhuman  conduct  fbmierly  ezcr- 
lowaida  him  by  Acriaiua,  he  rcatored  him  to  the  thrcme,  from  which  Prtvtua  (tee 
i)  bad  baniahed  hia  grandfntlier,  and  put  the  uaurper  to  death.     He  had,  howevcf, 
Ibi  ■irfuttane  aub«e«|iienily,  in  tlie  funeral  game*  which  were  celebrated  in  homNir  of 
Polydectee,  to  realise  the  denunciation  of  the  oracle  againat  .\criaiua,  by  killing  him  acci- 
dmnDy  with  a  qooit.    Thia  cataatrophe  ao  alilictrd  Peraeua,  that  he  trankfcrred  tlic  teat 
of  hia  kiagdmn  firom  Argoa  to  Mycena*.     It  ia  affirmed  hj  aome,  that  he  alao,  tliougb 
«nwilliagly,cMHed  tlie  death  of  hit  benefactor,  Polydertea.  by  the  audilen  eziiibitioo  of 
tbe  tenific  Gorgon'a  head.     Prraeua  fell  a  victim  to  the  rrvenge  of  Megapenthea,  tlie 
■OD  of  Cbe  MOideifd  ProetuM  ;  and,  after  death,  ho  waa,  with  hiaipieen  Andromeda,  and  her 
paranti^  Cepheesaml  ('aasio]»r,  placed  among  the  conatellationt. 

Tbe  origin  of  l*ersiu»,  one  uf  the  moat  ancient  heroea  in  the  mythology  of  Greect*,  it 
varionaly  aicribcd  to  K'„'\pi,  to  Pemia,  to  Assyria,  and  lo  (ireiHrc.  He  waa  worshipped 
•a  tbe  aun  (Peratus  being  h  title  of  that  luminary)  at  iM«-mpliis  ;  was  the  same  as  the 
Milbna  (aee  Mithras,  under  the  namra  of  Apollo)  of  the  Persians  ;  marricfl  Aslitarotb,  oi 
Afltaria,  ibe  daughter  of  the  Assyrian  lUflua ;  and  waa  considetod  in  Greece  to  be  the 
of  tlie  Dorians  and  llvrsclidr.  He  built  Mycena?  and  Tirynt  in  Greece,  and 
la  CUicia  ;  pUntecl  the  {leach-tree  at  Memphii ;  and,  from  having  l>een  thrown 
in  bin  childhood,  as  some  alfirm,  on  the  coast  of  Daunia,  may  be  aaid  to  have  becatbe 
peat  pmgcaitor  of  tlie  people  inhnbiting  Grrcia  Magna. 

[See  story  of  Perseus  and  two  following,  Ovid'a  Met.  b.  iv.,  and  fir^tttory  of  book  v., 
and  cbe  fidde  also  of  Perseus,  explained  by  liord  Dacon  in  his  /-e/f/rs  it/ the  Aneienta*] 

PcneuB  waa  called  Abantijiuis,  fhmi  his  ancestor  Ainu,  king  of  Argon;  Acai- 
iiomaoBa,  from  his  grandfither  AcrUiuM;  Ai-Ricii.N.i,  from  the  shower  of  gsM  under 
wbicb  seaiblanoe  Jupiter  visited  his  mother  Danae  ;  and  Danakivs  lUao,  frooi  bin 


S66. — Eiiker  TMtam  dame.'\  Semcle  and  Alcmena. 

r.]  She  was  the  dauj;hter  of  Cadmus  and  llrrniione.  Juno  being  jealous  of  tbe 
which  Jupiter  entertained  for  her,  assumed  the  form  of  an  old  attendant,  named 
;  and,  in  her  likeness,  repaired  to  her  rival,  whom  she  ])ersaaded  to  extort  froM 
Japitor  a  solemn  oath  that  he  would  appear  to  her  in  all  his  celestial  glory.  The  god^ 
tboagb  be  foresaw  the  consequences  of  her  rasli  demand,  was  neverthel<*si  obliged  ta 
eoMply  with  it :  hia  splendour  was  too  great  for  a  mortal  to  endure ;  and  Sciuele  perialicd 
■i  the  flaaiiTS  which  hia  lightnings  hail  kindled.  Her  son  Bacchua  was,  however,  preserved, 
for  two  BMNitba  concealed  in  the  thigh  of  Jupitrr.    (Sec  Bacchus.)   After 
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ber  death,  Semela  was  received  Into  heaven  under  the  name  of  Trtons  ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  other  ivriters,  not  until  she  had  been  rescued  by  her  son  from  the  infernal 
regions ;  a  spot  near  Lerna,  in  Argolis,  being  pointed  out  as  the  aperture  tbroagb  which 
Bacchus  and  his  mother  ascended  from  the  realms  of  Pluto.  Semele  received  divine 
honours ;  but  no  temple  was  erected  to  her ;  and  her  statue  at  Thebes  was  placed  in  the 
fime  of  Ceres.  (See  Isis,  under  the  names  of  Ceres.)  She  was  particularljr  worshipped 
at  BrasiiB,  in  Laconia,  owing  to  a  tradition  preserved  there,  that  she  and  her  child  being 
inclosed  by  Cadmus  in  a  coffin,  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  were  thrown 
on  the  Spartan  coast ;  and  that  Semele  bad  been  interred  with  great  magnificence  at  this 
place.  (See  birth  of  Bacchus,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  iii.). 

BEROK,  BERITH,  or  BERYTUS.]  The  nurse  of  Semele  is  described  as  a  nymph 
of  the  Ocean ;  the  source  of  justice,  whence  all  laws  were  derived;  as  coeval  wiih  the 
world ;  and  as  having  been,  under  the  character  of  Paphia,  Rhea,  and  Cybele,  the 
•ymbol  called  Ovum  TjfphoKU  (the  mundane  egg),  under  which  the  ancient  mythologists 
particularly  represented  the  ark ;  her  names  as  the  genius  of  the  ark,  which  presided  over 
the  birth  of  mankind,  being  Lucina,  Diana,  Juno,  and  llithyia. 

S67« — Phtenix^  davghierJ]  EUROPA.  Homer  describes  her  as  the  daughter  of 
Pbcsniz ;  whereas,  according  to  others,  she  was  the  sister  of  that  prince,  and  daughter  of 
Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia.  She  is  described  as  having  been  so  remarkable  for  her 
beauty,  that  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  her  while  she  was  amusing  herself  with  her 
female  companions  on  the  sea-shore ;  that  he  carried  her  off  under  the  assumed  form  of 
a  bull  (see  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ii.,  and  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  27.) ;  and  that  he  bore  her  over  the 
aea  on  his  back  to  the  island  of  Crete.  This  fable  is  thus  explained :  some  Cretan 
merchants,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  beauty  of  Europa,  in.the  course  of 
their  commercial  transactions  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  conveyed  her  away  to  (he  court 
of  their  king  Asterius ;  and,  as  the  figure  on  the  prow  of  their  vessel  was  that  of  a  bull,  it 
was  reported  that  Jupiter  (by  some  confounded  with  Asterius)  had  transformed  himself 
into  that  animal  to  seduce  the  princess  from  her  home. 

Mythologists  again  assert  that,  as  in  early  .thnes  colonies  assumed  the  name  of  the 
deity  whom  they  worshipped,  or  that  of  the  insignia  or  hieroglyphic  under  which  their 
country  was  symbolised,  so  every  depredation  made  by  such  people  was  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  deity  under  the  same  device ;  and  hence  it  was  said  that  when  theEgyptia&s, 
Canaanites,  Tyriana,  &c.  landed,  and  carried  off  such  and  such  persons,  the  act  was 
perpetrated  by  Jupiter,  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle,  a  swan,  or  a  bull ;  the  eagle,  for 
instance,  standing  for  Egypt,  the  swan  for  Canaan,  the  bull  for  the  city  of  Tyre,  &c. 

Diodorus  affirms  tha^  it  was  a  Cretan  captain  of  the  name  of  Taurus  by  whom 
ahe  was  carried  off;  that  ha  was  the  father  of  her  three  sons,  Minos,  Sarpedoo, 
and  Rhadamanthus ;  and  that  Asterius,  having  subsequently  married  her,  and  being 
childless,  adopted  the  sons  of  Taurus.  (For  the  discrepancies  respecting  the  identity  of 
Asterius  and  Jupiter,  see  Crete.)  Agenor,  on  hearing  of  her  departure  from  Phoenicia, 
despatched  bis  sons  in  search  of  her,  with  injunctions  not  to  return  till  she  was  found. 
(See  story  of  Cadmus,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  iii.)  It  is  supposed  that  her  name,  which  signifies 
whiteness,  was  assigned  to  the  quarter  of  the  globe  so  called  in  consequence  of  the 
faimesB  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  modems  represent  the  country  Europe  as  a  female  magnificently  attired  ;  ber 
variegated  gown  designates  the  diversity  of  her  riches ;  her  splendid  crown  is  emblema- 
tical of  the  distinction  which  the  Romans  conferred  on  that  part  of  the  globe ;  the  tw« 
€emucofia  on  which  she  sits  denote  her  great  fertility ;  a  temple  and  a  sceptre,  the  one 
a  symbol  of  religion,  and  the  other  of  government,  are  in  her  hands,  while  she  ia  svr* 
rounded  by  a  horse,  aims,  trophies,  diadems,  books,  globes,  compasses,  instruments  of 
Biiiiic,  &c.  &c.    She  is  also  represented  as  a  Pallas  with  a  helmet,  holding  in  one  haad 
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■  McpCft,  BBd  in  tha  oth«r  a  rorjmco/iM.     Dj  the  CrcUn*  ilic  wm  calltd  Ellotu,  aiid 
wonkippcd  as  a  di«initv  after  dcatii. 

PktTMiXt  M«  o/"  .^/fc-nor.]  J  itii  prince,  wlion  unruccrftrful  in  bis  purauit  of  Earopa* 
cMablished  himstrif  in  the  country-  waU'red  by  thi*  caitrni  tlioret  of  the  Mediterranean, 
whidb  from  him  dmred  tho  naiue  of  I'hisniiia  ;  and  al»o  rulouised  Hithjnia. 

S68.]  KHAIJAMANTIIL'S.  (Sec  the  pn-ceding  lim*  fur  i\w  di»cr«*{»anciea  respecting 
hit  birth.)  He  rei^^ned  orer  tlie  Cjrclades  and  the  Greek  citii-a  of  Aaia ;  and,  in  cooac- 
qomcc  of  the  justice  and  wiadum  with  which  1ms  povvrued  on  eartli,  he  was  appointed 
ooe  of  tho  judges  of  liell.  (See  Tartan-an  gods.)  He  had  such  a  reputation  for  equity 
among  the  ancienti,  that  it  became  proverbial  with  them  to  term  an  njuitabie  sentence 
"  B  judgment  of  Kha<liniari(hus."  Thin  prince  niarhrd  Aicmeua,  the  mother  of  lier- 
caJes,  after  the  death  uf  her  husband  Amphitrvun.  lie  i«  generally  repretcnied  holding 
•  aceptre,  and  sitting  on  a  throiie  at  tlie  entrance  of  the  £l\sian  fields.  (Sec  Od.  i¥« 
7G6.,  JEa,  vi.  7frl. ) 

17  *• — iiwlde»a  wUk  thf  charminf^  ^y"-]     hmo, 

3M.]  S(  e  imitation  of  thin  {las&age,  I'arailiHe  Lost,  b.  iv.  007. 

397. —  VioUt,]     Ihin  fluHer  ws»  ^arred  to  Veata. 

SM. — Lofos.J  Thif  flower  i»  saired  to  Venus.  Apollo,  jMercury,  and  I larpocrates. 
(3e«  Lotos,  Ud.  ix.  106.) 

399. — itymeintk.]  This  flower  is  sacred  to  ApuUo,  and  waa  so  called  after  U^im- 
ihmB,  tb«  son  of  Amycla»  and  Diominle  ;  of  Pierus  and  Clio  ;  or  of  (Kbalus.  He  waa 
the  fatouritc  companion  of  Ajiollo,  who,  having  undertaken  the  care  of  his  education,  so 
excited  ihe  jealouiiy  of /tphxr  and  Uorcas,  by  wlioni  he  was  also  much  beloved,  that,  to 
mvenge  tlie  prderence  manitebtid  by  llyatinthus  towards  his  preceptor,  they  wafted  a 
quoit,  which  Apollo  had  llirown  while  pluying  witii  hi:»  pupil,  on  the  head  of  die 
unfvrlnnate  youth,  nml  thus  iiiktuiitly  oixatiioned  his  death.  AimiIIo  endt^avoured  to 
rratore  hirn  to  life  ;  but,  fimilng  all  his  etlorts  inefl'cLtiial,  he  chunged  him  iutu  the  flower 
i»2iich  waa  thence  callfd  hyactnth»  and  g.ire  liini  a  place  among  the  constellationa  oi 
benven. 

Hyacinth iia  was  li  lied  (Lu  iLii»r,  from  Qibolui, 
[See  Grid's  Mil.  b.  x.] 

400. — Cnsrv.t.]  'I  his  thiwor  is  emblematical  of  tfUtb  J  ness  ami  innocence.  Crocus,  w 
fnble,  was  the  hu^han'l  of  ihe  nymph  Sn.ilux  :  thry  were,  nccoruiii;;  to  Miiue  accounts, 
remarkable  fur  th^ir  fun'lnes:*,  and  were  metamoriih«)S<'d  by  tiie  guda  ("  Crocus  and 
SoiiJai  ton'dto  ilowvrs,"  Ovid's  Met.  b.  iv.)  intu  flxwcm.  Arninling  to  unotlirr  fable, 
the  aActioD  of  Smilax  was  rejected  by  Cnicun;  uiui  tiwy  mimc  itu-taiuorphoscd,  tlie 
lAUer  into  the  talfrun  plant,  and  the  fonucr  into  the  yew  tn-e. 

494.— iimirrofJa.]     JJi*ine  fmgrance.     (See  Ambrosia,  II.  i.  773.) 

447.^ — Earth-shaking  poircr.]     .Ne^ituue. 

449#^7Voy*s  great  dej'tndcr.]     Hector. 

450. j  WINDS.  The>o  poetical  deities  were  the  sons  of  ('u'lus  and  TiTrm;  of  As- 
tneus  and  Herilxra  ;  or,  aciordiiig  to  Hrsiod,  of  the  gianty  Typhau^,  Abtncuf,  and 
Prnafna;  tlie  winds  Notus,  Uon'as,  and  Zc])hyrus  (hIioiii  ho  tcrni^  the  children  of  the 
gods),  excepted.  Hoiu'-r  and  Virgil  concur  in  phu-ing  the  alnMle  of  the  Winds  in  the 
iColian  isles,  under  the  authority  of  Ling  .Kolus  (see  .F.olus,  Ud.  z.  40.),  who  keeps 
thrm  bound  within  his  caverns.  'J'ho  destructive  p<iMfT  of  the  winds  naturally  occa- 
aioned  them  to  le  deified  in  the  dark  ages  of  supeistitidu.  Their  won«hip,  which  origi- 
uaUd  in  Kf^pt  and  Persia  (birds,  as  fur  inst:uice,  the  hawk,  of  tlie  J-'.tesian  winds,  being 
their  aymbol  in  the  former  country),  soon  passed  o^rr  into  Greece.  The  instances  in 
which  they  are  invoked,  are  numerous  among  i»oets.  Achilles  (^11.  ziiii.  210.)  suppli- 
OUaa  the  Vr'inda  to  Can  the  flame  of  I'atroclus*  funeral  pyre  ;  and  Anchiaea  (^'.n.  iii.99l.) 
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iddnties  himidrto  tiie  godt  pretkUiig  over  ^iiidt.  WImq  the  fomUMilt  PartMa  Am< 
WIS  appfToaching  the  Greciaa  shores,  under  Xerxes,  the  Greeks,  by  the  express  ooauMad 
of  the  Delphic  oracle,  put  op  their  prayers  to  these  deities,  beseeching  them  to  dispene 
and  wreck  the  vessels  of  the  invadeis.  Xenophon,  in  his  account  of  Cyrus'  ezpeditioBy 
represents  that  prince  as  preTailing  on  the  North  Wmd  to  remit  its  violence  by  the 
solemnity  of  a  sacrifice. 

The  Lacedsmoniant  immolated  a  horse  (an  emblem  of  fleetneis)  to  the  Winds,  on 
Mount  Taygetus.  Paosanias  informs  us,  that  the  inhsbitants  of  Megalopolis  adored  the 
North  Wind  with  peculiar  solemnity  ;  and  that,  on  an  altar  consecrated  to  the  Winds,  at 
the  foot  of  a  iMuntam  near  Asopus,  a  priest,  on  a  particular  night  of  the  year,  offered 
sacrifice ;  and,  after  marking  out  four  trenches,  performed  some  mysterious  oeienonies, 
chantmg  magic  verses,  of  which  Medea  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  source.  At 
Athens,  an  octagon  tower  (on  every  side  of  which  were  carved  the  figure  and  name  of  a 
wind,  according  to  the  quarter  from  which  it  blew)  was  erected  by  Andronicus  Cyr- 
rhestes ;  vis. 

Boreas  (the  Aqnilo,  or  Septentrio  of  the  Latins),  the  North  Wind.  (See  Boreas.) 

NoTus  (the  Auster  of  the  Latins),  the  Soutli.    (See  Aoster.) 

A  PH  ELI  OTIS  (the  Subsolanns  of  the  Latins),  the  East. 

Zepryrvs  (the  Favonius  of  the  Latins),  the  West.    (See  Zephyrus.) 

CiEciAs  (also  so  called  by  the  Latins),  the  North -East. 

SKiaoN,  or  Caurus  (the  Corns  of  die  Latins),  the  North- West. 

EuRus  (the  Vultnmus  of  the  Latins),*the  Sooth-East. 

Libs  (the  Africus  of  the  Latins),  the  South- West. 
The  worship  of  the  Winds  seems  to  have  been  very  general  also  throughout  Italy,  u 
we  may  infer  fh>m  the  numerous  altars  there  erected  to  their  honour.    Ovid  ^aks  of  the 
temple  which  Scipio  built  in  honour  of  the  Terope&ts ;   Seneca,  of  one  raised  by  Augustus 
among  the  Oauls  to  the  wind  Cyreeus, 

The  Winds  are  generally  depicted  by  the  poets  as  turbulent  and  restless  deities,  and 
are  represented  a»  youths,  winged  ;  sometimes  holding  an  inverted  urn,  from  which  water 
is  flowing.  Of  the  Winds  not  inferred  to  under  this  article,  Libs,  or  Africus,  is  depicted 
with  black  wings,  and  a  melancholy  countenance ;  Skiron,  or  Caurus,  is  driving  clouds  of 
snow  before  him  ;  and  Apheliotes,  or  Subsolanns,  b  carrybg  fruit. 
[See  beautiful  description  of  the  Winds,  Georgic  i.  489,  &c.] 
469 — JEoUohImU,'}    The  cave  of  .Solus.    (See  iEolia.) 

48S. — Pkmt  lif  JoceJ]    The  oak.    lliis  tree  has  long  been  known  by  the  title  of 

monvrek  tff  ike  woodB,  and  was  held  in  such  profound  veneration  by  the  ancients,  hut 

more  especially  by  the  Gauls,  that  they  worshipped  Jupiter  under  the  figure  of  a  lofty 

oak.    (See  Europe,  and  Mistletoe.) 

504. — Groantiif  hero."]    Hector. 

608.]  XANTHUS.    A  river  of  Troas,  the  same  as  the  Scamander.    (See  Scamander.) 

mo  1  qATNTn'<J  7'*^**P'»  ^  father  of  Satnius,  was  a  shepherd  beloved  by  the 
«ift  T  xrr-fa         '  Cnymph  Neis.    Satnius  is  here  killed  by  Oilcan  Ajax. 

iW.r-'RMe  qf  PmtkMB,']    Polydamas. 

500.]  PR0MACUU8.    A  Bcsotian,  killed  by  Acamas,  the  son  of  Antenor  (IL  sir. 
561.) 

507. — Brother,'}    Archilochus,  the  brother  of  Acamas. 

571.]  lUONEUS.  >  A  brave  Trojan,  the  son  of  Phoihas ;  b  here  killed  by  Feaeliai. 

676.]  PHORBAS.  >Phorbas  is  represented  as  always  fighting  under  the  protectioa 
of  MercuTjpv  by  wliose  coonseb  he  had  amassed  great  riches. 

000.]  H  YRTIUS.    The  leader  of  tl^  Mysiaa  train ;  here  killed  by  Ajax  the  OieeC 
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•IT.}  MERMSR,  or  MERMERUS.    A  IVoJM,  Imto  kHM  bj  AatfkckM. 
m^  MORYS.    Sob  of  HIppocSoB,  bm  killed  bjMerioB. 

.]  HIPPOnON.    Om  of  Che  alfiM  of  Piin^hmftUo  killed  bjMoita. 

^l  «^^!!5^'  I  TroJM*,  h«w  WW  by  Teocer. 
0  PROTHOON.      S      ^^  ^ 

•IS.]  HYPERENOR.    A  Troju  pneet,  tbe  eon  of  Penthee  (eee  Paatbw,  It  Hi. 

t9i.)9  aid  bioUief  of  PolydMiw  end  Eopborime.    He  if  bofo  killed  bj  Ui 


CUUm.  ^^ 
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0O.F— GmI  tlnd  hewn  the  tiker  bow."]    Apollo. 

96.]  THEMIS,  or  FAS.  Tbe  roost  ancient  of  the  divinities  of  paganiiin ;  daughter  of 
Ccelus  and  Term ;  wife  of  Jupiter ;  and  mother  of  Justice,  Law,  and  Peace ;  of  the 
Hoan,  SeaaonSy  and  Fates.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  prodeace  and  justice ;  and,  in 
homage  to  her  inyariable  exercise  of  the  latter,  the  name  and  attrilmtes  of  Astrca  (tho 
goddats  of  justice)  were  applied  to  her.  According  to  Diodoms,  she  was  the  institntor 
of  leUgions  rites  and  sacrifices,  and  of  whatever  contributed  to  the  order  and  welfare  of 
mankind*  Themis  reigned  in  Thessaly,  and  had  a  temple  and  oracle  on  Mount  Par- 
naasns  (see  prophecj  of  Themis  and  debate  of  the  gods,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ix.),  and  a 
temple  in  tbe  citadel  of  Athens.  She  is  sometimes  called  Iciinea,  from  a  word  signi- 
ffing  irmck,  as  iUostrative  of  justioe  invariably  portuing  the  track  of  tbe  guilty.  Tlie 
■mnber  six  was  sacred  to  Themis. 

JUSTICE.]  An  allegorical  divinitj,  daughter  of  Jupiter  (to  whose  conndls  she  was 
adontted),  and  of  Themis.  She  was  anciently  represented  by  a  headless  statue :  her 
•sval  attributes  were  a  sword  and  scales,  or  an  axe  surrounded  with  rods,  the  emblem  of 
magialerial  authority  among  the  Romans.  Euripides  describes  her  holding  a  dob,  and 
some  other  writers,  an  eye  in  her  hand.  Sometimes  she  bears  a  sceptre  terminating  in  n 
hand  ;  and  sometimes  her  eyes  are  corered  with  a  bandage,  signifying  that  strict  impar- 
tiality should  characterise  a  judge.  On  the  medals  of  Adrian  and  Antoninus  she  is 
seated,  with  different  weights  beside  her,  and  holding  a  sceptre  and  a  patera,  to  indicate 
her  divine  origin.  For  tbe  same  reason  Lebron  has  represented  her  with  a  star  on  her 
bead.  In  a  painting  of  Raphael's,  in  the  Vatican,  Justice  is  depicted  as  a  venerable  old 
woman,  seated  among  tbe  clouds  (her  head  Wlomed  with  a  diadem  of  pearls),  and 
looking  towards  the  earth,  as  if  inculcating  to  mortals  obedience  to  tbe  laws ;  her  mantle 
is  green,  and  her  robe  of  a  violet  colour ;  four  little  children  stand  near  her,  two  of  wbooi 
bear  a  scroll  with  this  faiscriptioQ,  Ju$  mmm  euifue  trUntena  (rendering  to  all  their 
due).  To  these  attributes  Oravelot  has  added  a  sun  on  her  breast  (signifying  purity  of 
consdence)  ;  books  of  legal  institutes,  showing  what  a  magistrate  ought  to  study ;  and  a 
throne  and  regal  crown,  expressive  of  the  share  she  claims  in  the  sovereign  power.  The 
andents  sometimes  represented  Justice  triumphing  over  oppression,  under  the  figure  of  a 
hippopotamus  vanquished  by  a  stork ;  tbe  hippopotamus  bemg  among  the  Egyptians  the 
symbol  of  violence. 

LAW.]  An  allegorical  divudty,  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  She 
appears  as  a  majestic  female  with  a  diadem  on  her  head,  and  a  sceptre  in  her  hand, 
denoting  her  empire  over  society ;  at  her  feet  lies  a  book,  in  which  this  sentence  is 
written.  In  Ugibut  $aku  (safety  in  the  laws).  Gravdot  represenu  her  holding  a  yoke 
enwreathed  with  flowers,  and  a  cornucopia  ;  while  a  child  sleeps  tranquilly  beside  her ; 
emblematical  of  the  plenty  and  security  which  flow  firom  tlie  administration  of  just  laws. 

PEACE,  or  PAX.]  Was  an  allegorical  divinity,  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Themi! 
The  Athenians  raised  statues  and  altars  in  her  honour ;  but  she  was  still  more  reverence 
at  RomOf  tbe  largeat  and  moat  splendid  temple  of  that  dty  being  (dedicated  to  this  go^ 
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Sem  in  die  Vm  Stera.  In  tliU  edifice,  which  wni  began  by  Aprippisa,end  OMipleted  by 
Veipnuian,  were  <le|K)sited  tlie  ipoiU  bronght  b^-  Titus  from  Jerutalrm  :  here  also  miii 
bled  ihaee  «iio  lickl  diapuutione  on  the  fine  artu :  litthcr  the  sick  likewiee  repnired, 
•ccompnnied  by  their  friends,  to  offer  np  tows  for  their  recorery.  The  temple  of  Pence 
was  therefore  not  unfreqaently  n  scene  of  confusion,  from  the  distorbnnces  occasioned  hf 
the  crowds  that  resorti-d  thiUicr. 

Thii  diTinity  is  represented  with  a  mild  aspect,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  and 
in  the  other  an  olive  branch  ;  lometines  with  a  caducens,  n  reversed  torch,  or  enin  of 
^cotn,  and  an  iniiDt  Plutus  in  her  lap.  On  n  medal  of  Augnsios  she  benn  in  one  hand 
an  olive  branchy  and  in  the  other  a  lighted  torch,  with  which  she  is  aettin^iire  to  n  tropby 
of  anns:  on  another  of  Galba  she  appears  seat«»d  on  a  throne,  holding  an  oUve  branch  in 
Jier  rigbt  hnnd*  and  reatmg  her  left  on  a  dub,  which  (like  Hercules)  she  has  been  uang 
to  chaatiie  the  violent :  on  a  coin  uf  Vetpasian  she  is  surronaded  by  oliw  trees ;  and 
her  attribvtes  are  a  caduceus,  a  cornucopia,  and  a  bunch  of  com :  on  one  of  Titns  aha 
appean  u  Fallasy  having  in  one  hand  a  palm  branch,  with  which  she  rewards  the  vir- 
tnoof ,  and  in  the  other  an  axe,  to  terrify  the  guilty :  on  a  medal  of  CUudios  ahe  is  laaa- 
iag  on  a  cadncens,  encompaised  witli  a  formidable  serpent,  and  coTeiing  her  eyea  with 
her  handy  aa  if  to  avoid  the  sight  of  the  animal :  and  on  a  baas-reliaf  ia  the  town  of 
Albano  sha  is  represented  as  a  woman  holding  a  cadnccoa.  Sumetimea  she  waa  depicted 
with  large  winga  like  tliosc  of  Victory ;  when  designating  a  peace  obtaaaed  by  valoor, 
with  a  laace  or  a  dob  in  her  lumd.    No  bloody  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  altars  of  Ihia 


The  onmher  iem  was  ucred  to  Peaco. 

ITT.-^QuMaV'^*]    ^^^^' 

210«— Three  kniher  dcitu*.]    Jupiter,  NepUnc,  and  Pluto. 

211.]  RHEA.    (See  Earth,  Jove,  Saturn.) 

tlS, — JEdkniU  Jere.]    Jupiter,  in  opposition  to  Pluto. 

218.]  OLYMPUS.   In  tliis  line  a  distinction  is  made  between  Olympus  and  Ueaven. 

221. — Ytmager  trotkeri  of  the  poU.I    Gods  of  inferior  rank. 

%n^-^tmree  nfUghi.]    ApoUo. 

262.]  See  fanitation  of  this  passage,  Paradise  Lost,  b.  iv.  002. 

2S4.1  SATURN,  or  CHUOXOS,  who,  with  tl»e  rebel  Titans,  was  placed,  accordiag  lo 
■ythologijits,  io  Tartarus. 

15A^Bt0  Jan.]    Apollo. 

264. — ThcfedAeed.]    Jupiter. 

22S. — SifgitM  f Aorfff.]  As  if  from  the  dead ;  in  allu»ion  to  the  apparently  mortal 
^oond  which  he  had  received  from  Ajsz. 

240.]  Apollo  u  here  ceiTd  ia  ehmii,  not  for  tlie  purpose  of  concealing  himself,  but  to 
^xdle  greater  horror  among  the  Greeks. 

W^^^SkkldJ]    Tlus  enarmoMi  $kkUl  ia  not  the  egis  coveted  with  the  skin  of  the 

^uat  Amalthca,  but  one  formed  by  Vulcan  (see  this  |»asiiage,  and  i£n.  viii.  576.) ;  a  dia- 

^aaction  the  more  necessary  to  be  observed,  as  Jupiter  is  sometimes  represented  (see  ASn* 

^iii.  405.)  Bsing  the  sliield  which  he  bad  transferred  to  the  peculiar  service  of  Minrrra 

(U.  V.  000.) 

S70.]  LASUS.      }  A  leader  of  the  Athenians  -,  son  of  Plielus  or  Sphelus,  son  of  Bm 

Sn.]  PHELUS.  S  coins.    He  b  here  killed  by  ilCneas. 

278.]  OILEUS.    Father  of  Ajaz  the  Lesn. 

281.]  PHYLACE.  There  are  three  towns  of  this  name,  one  in  TlwMsly.  one  in  Kpi- 
vas,  and  one  in  Arcadia.    It  does  not  appear  to  wliich  Homer  here  refers. 

^Zr-Angr^  vtff']     Er»o|»e,  the  wife  of  Oilcus. 
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t84.]  MECTSrrBB,  MCCISTGUS,   or  MECISTHEU8.    (See  Mectttheas,  TL  Hi. 

S66.]  DEIOCHUS.    A  Greek  (mentioned  in  this  Kne  only),  here  killed  bj  Pkrii. 

888.]  ECHIUS.  A  Greek,  here  killed  by  PoKtet;  not  Kchius  the  father  of  Medi- 
thent. 

488. — Sam  tf  CUftUi»J\  Caletor ;  a  Trojan  prmce,  the  grandson  of  Laomedon,  killed 
ly  Ajaz  Telamon  (line  490.) 

490.]  TELAMON.    Ajaz  Telamon. 

001.]  LYCOPHRON.  A  nathre  of  Cjthera,  son  of  Maator.  A  fahblbl  Mend  of 
Ajas  Tefauoon,  and  here  killed  bj  Hector. 

Oil. — Our frietid.^    Lyeophron. 

OlS.]  CLYTUS.    )  A  ton  of  Phenor,  killed  by  Tenoer  (11.  xv.  OST.)    He  waa  tbo 

099.}  PISENOR.  i  charioteer  of  Polydamaa,  and  is  not  mentioaed  in  any  other  paa- 


OtO.]  ASTYNOUS.    The  diariotaer  of  Polydamas  after  the  death  of  Clytna. 

009.— ifta  great  hrMer.]  >  ^ .     telamon, 

mm^Tkeh  Imier.^         S    ^ 

•II.]  SCHEDIUS.  A  Greek,  aon  of  Perimcdea ;  one  of  the  Phodan  genmb,  here 
klHad  by  Hector.  The  other  Phodan  leader  of  tbia  name  waa  the  son  of  Iphitoa.  (See 
SchedKoa,  II.  ii.  091.) 

019.]  LAODAMAS.    One  of  the  aona  of  Antenor,  here  killed  fay  Ajax. 

014.]  OTUS.  An  ^peian  leader,  a  native  of  Cyllene,  a  aea-port  of  Elis,  here  killed 
by  Polydamas. 

018.]  PANTHUS.  The  prieat  of  ApoUo  (mentioned  H.  iii.  100.);  and  hence,  the 
god  ia  interested  in  preaenring  the  son  (Polydamas)  of  his  minister. 

019.]  CR^ISMUS.    An  obMSore  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Meges. 

099*]  DOLOPS.  A  Trojan,  son  of  Lampoa,  and  gnmdson  of  king  Laomedon,  kflled 
1»y  Menelans  (0.  xn  098.) 

097.]  SELLE.    (See  Selle,  H.  ii.  708.) 

098.]  EUPHETES.  A  king  of  Ephyra,  on  die  banks  of  the  Selleb,  in  Thesprotia. 
Phylensy  when  banished  by  his  fitther  Angeas  (see  Pbyleoa,  II.  ii.  789.),  bating  taken 
idbge  in  DnKchiom,  might  easily  have  passed  over  into  Thesprotia. 

040.]  MELANIPPUS.  A  son  of  Hicetaon  (see  Hicetaon,  H.  liL  195.),  nepbew  of 
Priam,  who  (according  to  the  cottom  of  those  times)  superintended  bis  heids  at  Pevoota 
OB  the  Hellespont.    He  waa  killed  by  Antilocbns  (line  099.) 

748.]  See  imitation  of  this  pasaage,  Xji,  vii.  809. 

770« — MjftetAtm  Peripheif  or  Peripkeieg.']    Here  denominated  JIfyeeiitaN,  in  oooae- 
qnence  of  Ids  fioher  Coprena  baring  been  the  herald  of  Eaiiatbens,  the  king  of  Mptfrnm 
Ho  was  killed  by  Hector  (IL  zv.  781.) 

771.]  COPREUS.  Father  of  Peripbetes.  He  was  a  native  of  EUs,  and  origballj 
tiie  herald  of  Pelopa,  bat  was  compelled  to  leave  the  court  of  that  prince  ia  conseqaenco 
of  a  morder  which  he  committed.  He  took  leftige  in  Mycene,  where  he  waa  pvriOed 
fnm  his  gnilt  by  Eoristhens,  and  appointed  the  herald  of  that  monarch.  Accordhig  to 
Homer,  he  teems  to  have  disgraced  himself  by  the  manner  in  which  he  conveyed  to  Ucr> 
eolei  the  orders  of  his  tyrannical  sovereign. 

The  office  of  ezpution,  of  which  the  rites  depended  on  the  nature  of  the  crime  to  be 
expiated,  was  a  part  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  ancients,  and  was  generally  perfbnned 
by  the  king  or  the  person  of  highest  rank  in  tlie  country. 
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J  MKNCmUS.    King  of  Opu,  in  Ixcris ;   son  of  Upetus  and  Cljmne  (m« 
I,  IL  wvL  600.),  or  uf  Actor  and  if^gina  ;  father  of  Patmduii ;  and  liuatend,  Mr- 
10  aomey  of  Stiiende,  daaghU>r  of  Acaatun,  or  arrording  to  uthrm,  of  Polyaelat 
of  Phjlat,  one  of  the  nUtrcMes  of  Mercury.     Mcnatius  was  onr  of  th«  Ar- 


AHtr,]    The  birtb  of  Uiia  prince  it,  by  aome,  placed  in  Locrb ;  by  otliera,  in  Thea- 
mIj,    Ai  a  Theaaalian,  lie  it  aaid  to  be  eon  of  Mynnidon  and  Pindia,  daughter  of  JFaAw, 
hmfaaad  of  .£gina,  daughter  of  the  Atopna ;  and  tu  have  conceded  hia  kingdom  (o& 
It  of  the  rebellion  of  bis  ions)  to  Pelcas  (aee  Pelevs),  with  hit  daughter  Polymala. 
coounonlj  known  under  the  name  of  Thetit. 
7tt« — Bbdk-^yed  meid.]    Briseis. 
87.]  See  imitalion  of  this  passage.  Far.  Lost,  b.  vL  710. 
ISO.]  See  imitalion  of  this  pasaage,  i€n.  ii.  1088. 

181.]  XAMTHUS.   1  Horses  of  Achilles,  which  his  father  Peleot  bad  received  Iram 
I8S.]  BAUUS.       i  Neptone. 
in^—Wmd.}    Zephyr. 

184.]  PODARGE.  One  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of  Xanthus  and  Balioa.  The  ftfalo 
relative  to  the  Harpies  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  consequently  roach  conftised.  Tim 
Harpirs  lacm  originally  to  have  been  a  sort  of  nu'teor,  or  stormy  wind,  aasuming  the  Ibvm 
of  goddesses ;  and  hence,  togetlirr  with  Iris,  they  are  aaid  by  lleaiod  to  have  been  the 
cliildim  of  Thanmaa  and  Electra,  the  daughter  of  Oceanut  and  Tetliyt.  With  the  tamo 
•llnrion  to  wind.  Homer  marries  the  Harpy  Pudarge  to  Zephynit,  and  makes  her  the 
of  Xanlhos  and  Balius,  the  hones  of  Achilles ;  and  persons,  whoae  sudden  diaap- 
coald  not  be  accounted  for,  were  aaid  indiscriminately,  to  have  been  carried  off 
by  the  Harpiei  or  Winds.  In  later  poets  the  Harplea  are  variously  repreaented  ;  bjr 
oooae,  at  by  l^rgil  (X.tx.  iii.  370,  Ace),  they  are  inUodnced  as  the  avengers  of  unjust  and 
aapfaat  deeds;  and  hence  they  are  frequently  confoundiHi  with  the  Furii-t,  althovgh 
Homor  (Od.  zx.  Of .)  maket  a  clear  distinction  between  them.  Sometimes  the  Harpiet 
an  described  aa  the  Parca;  (Fatea).  Tlie  form  of  the  IIar|iic8  is  variously  described. 
is  wyt  espreas  on  this  point ;  but,  in  designating  Podargc  as  tlie  mother  of  tha 
of  Achilles,  he  aeems  to  give  to  her  tlic  sliape  of  a  horse ;  while  the  poets  in 
gmaral  represent  them  as  winged  monsters,  with  the  fare  of  a  woman,  the  body  of  a  vol- 
tarr,  and  feet  and  fingers  armed  with  sharp  clawn.  Hicy  are  drtcribcd  as  '*  unclean'* 
diagosting,  and  polluting  whatever  they  touch.  As  to  thrir  number,  llrsiod  men- 
thfce,  Ocypete,  Aello,  and  Iris.  Virgil  »peaks  of  tlicm  as  nuroerons  (Alope  b  a 
■lentioDed),  under  the  guidance  of  Ccla:nn,  the  ilaughter  of  Neptune  and  IVrm,  to 
be  ascribes  also  a  prophetic  power,  in  predicting;  tu  ^l'«neas  his  subsequent  adven- 
torea.  Jupiter  availed  himself  of  the  Ilarpiot  to  punuili  IMiineus  (son  of  Agrnor),  a  king 
of  Saloiydessus,  in  Tlirsco,  for  his  cruelty  in  having,  at  the  instigation  of  Idon,  the  daughter 
of  Dardanns,  king  of  Scythia,  deprive<l  of  hi^ht  IMrxi]>pus  and  Pandion,  the  two  sons  of 
Ms  wile  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ikireas.     IIo  ^-nt  tlicm  to  this  prince,  who  had  been 
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Btrock  witli  blindnets  by  the  gods,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  him  in  a  state  of  perpetnal 
apprehension,  and  of  corrupting  the  food  which  was  placed  before  liiro.  From  this  con- 
tinual persecution  it  is  said  (i£n.  iii.  274 — 279.)  the  princes  Zelhes  and  Calais,  sons  of 
Boreas,  delivered  Pbineus,  by  driving  away  the  Harpies,  and  confining  them  in  tlie  ialands 
called  Strophades. 

186.]  FEDASUS.  One  of  the  horses  of  Achilles,  which  had  fallen  to  his  share  after 
the  capture  of  Thebe.  He  was  killed  by  the  Lycian  Sarpedon  (II.  xvi.  672.)  "The  cha- 
riots in  Homer  are  drawn*  for  the  roost  part,  by  two  horses  coupled  togetlier ;  that  of 
Achilles  hsd  no  more,  the  names  of  his  horses  being  only  Xanthus  and  Balius.  To  these 
two  they  sometimes  added  a  tliird,  which  was  not  coupled  with  the  other  two,  but  governed 
witii  reins.'*    Potter* 

These  observations  explain  the  phrase  added  to  their  oide. 

194.J  See  imilation  of  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  z.  27S. 

208. — Five  ekoien  kader$*2    Menestheus,  Eudorus,  Pisander,  Phoenix,  and  Alclmedon. 

210.]  MENESTHEUS.  Son  of  the  Sperchius  (a  river  of  Thessaly)  and  Polydora, 
daughter  of  Peleus  and  Antigone,  and  wife  of  Borus. 

212.]  SPERCHIUS.  A  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mount  (Eu,  and  falling  into  the 
^Egean  sea,  in  the  bay  of  Malia.    It  was  sacred  to  Jupiter.  (See  Floods.) 

2t8. — Mortal  motkerJ}    Polydora. 

216.]  BORUS.    Son  of  Perieres,  and  husband  of  Polydora. 

216.]  EUDORUS.      ^  A  son  of  Mercury  and  Polymela,  the  daughter  of  Phylas.  king 

216.]  POLYMELA.  >  of  the  Thesprotian  Ephyra.  Polymela  subsequently  married 
Echecleus,  the  son  of  Actor.    Some  make  her  the  wife  of  his  brotlier  Mencetius. 

218.]  CYLLENIUS.    Mercury. 

220. — High  chamber,"]  It  was  the  custom  of  those  days  to  assigo  the  uppermost  rooms 
to  the  women.  (See  also  Od«  xzii.  466.) 

224.}  ECHECLEUS.    (See  216,  above.) 

2S0.]  PISANDER.  A  son  of  Maenialus,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Thea^ 
aatian  chiefs. 

232. — Efnathian  line.'}  i.  e.  "  of  all  the  soldiers  of  Achilles,"  Emathian  being  here 
ttied  for  Tbessalian. 

2%5.r—Laerce*8  offtpring,]    Alcimedon.  (See  Alcimedon,  II.  xvii.  6S4.) 

283. — And  thus  the  god  implored.'}  "  Though  tlie  character  of  Acliilles  everywhere 
•hows  a  mind  swayed  with  unbounded  pasitions,  and  entirely  regardless  of  all  human 
aathority  and  law ;  yet  he  preserves  a  constant  respect  to  the  gods,  and  appears  as  zcm- 
lous  in  the  sentiments  and  actions  of  piety  as  any  hero  of  the  Iliad,  who  indeed  are  all 
remarkable  this  way.  The  present  passage  is  an  exact  description  and  perfect  ritual  of 
tlie  ceremonies  on  these  occasions.  Achilles,  though  an  urgent  affair  called  for  bit 
friend's  assbtance,  yet  would  not  suffer  him  to  enter  the  fight  till,  in  a  most  soleinii 
manner,  he  had  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  Jupiter ;  and  this  I  think  a  ationgw 
proof  of  his  tenderness  and  affection  for  Patroclus,  tlian  eitlier  the  grief  he  expressed  at  his 
death,  or  the  fury  he  showed  to  revenge  it."    P. 

286. — Pelatgic  Dodonaan  Jove.}  The  propriety  of  these  appellations  in  reference  to 
the  speaker  Achilles,  will  appear,  by  considering,  that  the  Myrmidons  were  a  bimnch  of 
the  Pelasgi,  and  tliat  Dodona  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  Pelasgic  tribe  out  of  Thea* 
saly.    Acldllcs  thus  invokes  Jupiter  as  a  domestic  divinity. 

28S.]  SELLI.  The  Selli,  or  Helii,  were  a  people  or  tribe  of  Pelasgic  race,  inliahiting 
Epirus,  in  that  district  in  which  were  also  the  Graici.  They  officiated  as  priests  of  Jove, 
in  the  temple  uf  Dodona,  and  delivered  his  oracles  to  such  as  consulted  tliat  god.  In 
their  sacerdotal  character  they  appear,  from  this  psssagc  in  Homer,  to  have  affected  great 
iumctity,by  uncouth  garb,  by  sleeping  on  the  ground,  by  bare  and  **  unwashed  feet,"  and 
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by  other  mtcritiet.  Somt  writen  afirm  that,  befora  the  time  of  Uic  Selli,  the  Icmplc  of 
Dodoaa  wm  cooaigned  to  the  care  of  the  WTen  daugfaten  of  Atlas.  (See  Dodooa.)  The 
doaoaiBatioos  of  Heili  and  SelU  are  variously  derived  :  tlM  term  llrUi  or  Elli  U  auppoeed 
to  orbe  Ikom  Ellas  the  Theaaalian,  from  whom  EllopU,  a  country  io  the  vicinity  of  Dodoaa, 
iceaivod  its  name ;  from  a  Greek  word  etpresaive  of  the/efu  and  Morifc^f  near  die  tem|d« 
of  Dodona ;  or  from  a  person  of  the  name  of  HeUnf,  who  first  discovered  the  uncle.  The 
8eHi  are  cDnaadeted  to  have  been  so  called  from  the  town  Selle  in  Epirus ;  or  from  tha 
rivor  tamed  by  Homer  Selleis.  Theae  etymologies  are  adduced  by  those  who  consider 
fho  Holli  and  Selli  to  be  diatinci  people ;  bat  whetHfr  they  wcie  distinct,  or  called  iiidia> 
anmiaately  by  either  name,  is  a  question  undecided. 

SM.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  .£n.  zL  1 105. 

Sid.]  See  imitation  of  tliis  paaaage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  488. 

MS.]  AREILYCUS.    A  Trojan,  killed  by  Patroclua  (U.  tvi.  S70.) 

STt.]  TUOAS.     A  Trojan,  kUled  by  Mcnelaos  (II.  zvi.  871.) 

S7S.]  PHYLIDES.    A  patroDymic  of  Megea. 

S7S.]  AMPHICLUS.    A  Trojan,  kUled  by  Meges  (IL  zvi.  878.) 

870. — Tw§  teas  ^  Nutm'.']     Antilochus  and  Tlirasyroed. 

877.— BreCAm  ^  ike  L$eum  bmnd,]    Aty  moias  and  Maris. 

878.]  ATYMNIUS.    )  Sons  of  Amisodams;  they  were  friends  of  Sarpedooi  tho 

888.]  MARIS.  i  former  was  here  killed  by  Antilochus,  the  hUter  by  Thraay- 

Be884.) 
K]  AMI80DARUS.  A  king  of  Caria,  wlio  nouiished  the  mooatrr  Chimsra  as  the 
gaasdian  and  protectei  of  hia  territory.  "  Delleroplion  married  liia  daughter.  The  an- 
cienta  gnesaed  from  thia  paatage  that  the  CUmmra  was  not  a  fiction,  since  llomer  marks' 
the  tiiM  whoein  aha  lived,  and  the  prince  witli  whom  ahe  lived  -,  Ihey  thought  it  was 
some  beast  of  that  prince*a  herds,  who,  being  grown  furioua  and  auid,  had  done  a  graal 
deal  of  fluacfaief,  like  the  Calydonian  boar.    £«ate<Ai«s."    P. 

SM.}  CLEOBULUS.    A  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Oileua. 

898.]  OILEUS.    Ajai  the  Less. 

401.]  LYCON.    A  Trojan,  killed  by  PeneUos  the  Boeotian  (II.  zvi.  400.) 

410.]  NEAMAS.    >  Trojans,  killed  by  Merion.     Neamaa,  In  the  original,  ia  termed 

414.]  ERYMAS.    i  Acanws ;  but  it  ia  doubtful  whether  he  be  the  aon  of  Atiua,  or 
of  Antenor ;  pcriu^s  this  Acauas  (whom  Pope  terma  Neamaa)  may  be  a  third  of  the 


»>   Trujans,  here  killed  l>y  Patroclua. 


484«]  PROMOU8. 
480.]  THESTOR. 
508.]  ERYALU8. 
806.]  SPALTES. 
800.]  ECHIU8. 
807.]IPHEAa. 
8tr.]  EVIPPU8. 
807.]  POLYMELUS. 
808.]  AMPHOTERUS. 
800.]  ERYMAS. 
500.]  TLEPOLEMUS. 
500.]  PYRES. 
581. — My  gwdUke  sen.]    Sarpedon. 
540. — Goddeu  with  the  rtuimiU  ryen,]    Juno. 

553. — Nmihe  land.]     Lycia.    There  M:ems  to  have  been  a  traditioit  that  SiTpedoo'a 
body  waa  rcacued  from  the  Orecka,  and  honourably  buried  ia  Lycia.    This  tradition 
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Honor  Ins  tdomed  by  the  platsbg  and  poetie  fictiM,  that  Sleep  and  Death  wne  eojointd 
bj  Jupiter  to  tnmifer  the  bodj  of  the  hero  to  his  native  Ljcia. 

656.  See  this  hne  imitatedt  JEn»  vii.  6* 

ff60< — Shmoer  qf  blood.']  *'  Ai  to  ibowen  of  a  bloody  colour,  many,  both  ancM&t  and 
modem  naturalists,  agree  in  asserting  the  reality  of  such  appearances,  though  they  account 
for  them  diffiarently.  What  seems  the  most  probable,  is  that  of  Fromondus,  in  his  Mete- 
orology, who  obeerved,  that  a  shower  of  this  kind,  which  gave  great  cause  of  wonder,  was 
nothing  but  a  quantity  of  reiy  small  red  insects  beat  down  to  the  earth  by  a  heavy  shower, 
whereby  the  ground  was  spotted  in  several  places,  as  with  drops  of  blood."    P. 

967.]  TURASYMED.    A  Lycian  chief,  here  killed  by  Patroclus. 

670. — Tke  Lycian  leader."]    Sarpedon. 

97S.]  PEDASUS.  (See  II.  zvL  186.)  It  seems  that  Patrochu  had,  at  this  nuMoent, 
descended  from  his  chariot,  and  was  standing  by  the  side  of  this  burse,  when  the  animal 
received  the  mortal  wound  fnnn  the  dart  of  Sarpedon. 

696^ — King,]    Sarpedon.    He  was  king  of  Lyda. 

60S. — Leader  of  the  LtfdoH  band.]    Glaucns. 

6S6. — God  qfev*ry  healing  art.]    Apollo. 

695. — Pemicioua  night.]  "  Homer  calls  here  by  the  name  of  night,  the  whirlwinds  of 
thick  dust  which  rise  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  combatants,  and  which  hinder  them 
from  knowing  one  another.''    P. 

699.]  EPIGEUS.        -^  Epigeus,  a  Thessalian  captain,  was  the  son  of  Agadens. 

700. — Agadeui'  eon.]  >  Having  slain  "  a  kiniman,"  whose,  name  is  not  mentioned, 

700.]  BUDIUM.  i  he  was  compelled  to  fly  from  his  native  city  Budium,  and 
took  refrige  in  the  court  of  Peleus.  He  attended  Achilles  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  is  here 
killed  by  Hector.  Budium  or  Budeum,  was  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  so  called  from  Budinsy 
■on  of  Argus,  a  prince  of  Argolis. 

714.]  STENELAUS.    A.Trojan,  here  killed  by  Patroclus. 

7S1.]  B  ATHYCL£US.    A  Greek,  son  of  Chalcon,  here  killed  by  the  Lycian  Glaucns. 

732.]  CHALCON.  A  native  of  Hellas,  a  town  or  village  of  Thessafy.  Homer  le- 
presents  him  as  sorpassmg  all  the  Myrmidons  hi  opulence. 

TtS.]  LAOGONUS.    A  priest  of  Jupiter,  here  killed  by  Merioo. 

74lS^—SkiUedindaaebig.]  "  This  stroke  of  railleiy  upon  Meriones  is  founded  on  the 
cnstom  of  hh  country."  (See  IL  xiii.  797.) 

8S1.— 5Zmp  and  Death,]  **  It  is  the  notion  of  Eustathius,  that  by  this  iptcrmeat  of 
Sarpedon,  where  Sleep  and  Death  are  concerned,  Homer  seems  to  intimate  that  tliere  was 
nothing  else  but  an  empty  monument  of  that  hero  in  Lycia :  for  he  delivers  him  not  to 
any  real  or  solid  persons,  but  to  certain  unsubstantial  phantoms  to  conduct  his  body  thi- 
ther. It  is  probable  also,  that  the  poet  intended  only  to  represent  the  death  of  this 
lavourite  son  of  Jupiter,  and  one  of  bis  amiable  characters,  in  a  gentle  and  agreonhle 
view,  without  any  circumstances  of  dread  or  horror :  intimating  by  this  Action,  thnt  be 
was  delivered  out  of  all  the  tumults  and  miseries  of  life  by  two  imaginary  deities,  Sleep 
and  Death,  who  alone  can  give  mankind  ease  and  exemption  from  their  raisfiotunea.**  P. 
861.]  ADRESTUS. 
861.]  AUTONOUS. 

86S.]  ECHECLUS. 

862.]  MEGAS. 

863.]  EPISTOR.  y  Trojans,  here  killed  by  Patnclns. 

86t.]  MELANIPPUS. 

864.]  ELASUS. 

864.]  MUUUS. 

866.]  PYLARTES. 
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874.]  ASIUS.  The  ion  of  Dymfti,  and  hrother  of  Hecuba,  whoie  form  Apollo  aaauBcd 
whoa  ufging  Hector  to  attack  Patroclus.  Auaa  was  a  Pbrygiaii  prince  who  reigned  ofcr 
the  district  watered  bj  the  river  Sangar.    (See  SaDgar.) 

875.]  DYMAS.  A  Phrygian  prince,  originally  of  Thrace,  father  of  Aaiiu,  Hecuba, 
&C.  (See  Pbiygia,  Aueut,  Mygdon,  11.  iii.  215,  S46,  217.) 

nS^-M.]    The  tun. 

97S.]  EUPHORUUS.  A  Trojan,  ton  of  Panthus,  n-nowncd  for  hia  Yiloor ;  he  wounded 
FktrochUyand  was  killed  by  Mcnclaus  (II.  xvii.  50.)  Mcnelaus  was  prevented  by  Apollo 
fniB  stripping  the  dead  body  of  its  arms.  Pausanias  nevertheless  relates,  that  in  the 
temple  of  Juno,  at  Mycena^,  a  votive  shield  was  shown,  said  to  be  that  of  Euphofbus, 
•uspeaded  by  Menclaus.  Pythagoras,  who  maintained  the  trmnsmigration  of  souN, 
I,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  his  soul  had  animated  the  body  of  Euphocbus; 
I,  in  proof  of  hia  assertion,  his  ready  recogniiance  of  the  abore-meatumed 
•kialA. 

IMS* — Hetw  my  hiieii  breaih,  the  gods  ititpirt  it.]  "  It  is  an  opinion  of  great  anti- 
qaiiy»  that  wfaea  the  soul  is  on  the  pohit  of  being  delirrred  from  tlie  body,  and  makes  a 
Beararappraach  to  the  divine  nature  ;  at  toch  a  time  iis  views  are  atronger  and  clearer, 
apd  the  aund  eadowcd  with  a  spirit  of  true  prediction.  So  Artcreon  of  Uiletum  says  in 
hia  book  of  dieaais,  that  when  the  »oul  liatli  collected  all  its  powers  from  every  limb  and 
pait  of  the  body,  and  is  just  rrady  to  be  severed  frum  it,  at  that  time  it  baconies  propbel- 
icaL  Sociatea  also  in  liis  defence  to  tJie  Athenians, '  1  am  now  arrived  at  the  verge  of 
lifr*  wbeieia  it  is  ^miliar  with  people  to  foreiel  what  will  come  to  p«i>i.'  "     Eu9ULildm$» 

Thia  opinum  seems  allu<ird  to  in  those  admirable  liiu'S  of  Waller : 
*'  liOaviug  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  ihey  view, 
Who  stand  upon  the  threshuM  of  the  new.*'    P. 

J034«— Ciaif.]  Stygian. 
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96. — Son»  qf  Panthus.']    EaphorlraB  and  Hyperenor. 

57. — OUv§.'}  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Jnpiter  and  to  Minerva,  and  is  the  most  usual 
emblem  of  peace.  (See  Numa  Pompilius,  and  Crowns.)  The  wild  olive  was  sacred  to 
ApoUo. 

77.]  MENTES.  A  king  of  the  Ciconians,  whose  form  Apollo  assumed  when  he 
incited  Hector  "  to  dispute  the  prise"  (the  arms  of  slain  Euphorbus)  with  Menelaos. 

86.]  SPARTA.    Menehius. 

99. — Breatkleu  Aers.]    Eupliorbus. 

94. — Victor.']    Menelaos. 

1S5. — Raging  pair.']    Menelaus  and  Ajax. 

256.]  PHORCYS.    A  Trojan,  killed  bj  Ajaz  Telamon  (line  363.) 

257.]  THERSILOCHUS.    A  Psonian  chief,  kiUed  by  AchUles  (II.  zxi.  227.) 

281  • —  Hia  broihir  qf  the  war.'}    Menelaus. 

S84. — Son  of  LithuB.'}    Hippothous. 

S34.]  LETHUS.    A  king  of  Larissa,  a  city  of  iEolia.    (See  Larissa.) 

S34. — Pekugus*  heir.']  Pelasgus ;  not  an  individaal  of  that  name,  but,  according  to 
the  Greek,  a  Pelasgian  in  origin. 

353. — Iphitua*  son.]    Schedius.    (See  Schedius,  and  Epistrophus,  II.  ii.  621.) 

856. — Panope/or  strength  renowned,}  **  Panope  was  a  small  town  twenty  stadia  from 
Chsronea,  on  the  side  of  Meant  Parnassus;  and  it  is  hard  to  know  why  Homer  gives  it 
the  epithet  of  Tenoumed,  and  makes  it  the  residence  of  Schedius,  king  of  the  Pbocians, 
when  it  was  but  900  paces  in  circuit,  and  liad  no  palace,  nor  gymnasium,  nor  tlieatre, 
nor  market,  nor  fountain  ;  nothing,  in  short,  that  ouglit  to  have  been  in  a  town  which  is 
the  residence  of  a  king.  Pausanias  (in  Phocic.)  gives  the  reason  of  it :  he  says,  that  as 
Fhocis  was  exposed  on  that  side  to  tlie  inroads  of  the  Boeotians,  Schedius  made  use  of 
Panope  as  a  sort  of  citadel,  or  place  of  arms,    Dacier."    P. 

375.]  PERIPHAS.  Son  of  Epytus,  and  a  herald  of  Anchises  ;  not  the  iEtolian  Peri- 
phas  (II.  V.  1038.)    Apollo  here  assumes  his  form  to  urge  iEneas  to  the  fight. 

396.]  LEOCRITUS.  A  Grecian,  the  son  of  Arisba,  or  Arisbas,  not  mentioned  else- 
where :  he  is  here  killed  by  £neas. 

401.]  APIS  AON.  A  Pseonian  captain,  next  in  bravery  to  Asteropseus ;  he  was  son 
of  Hippasus,  and  is  here  killed  by  Lycomede. 

436. — Sons  qf  Nestor."]    Antilochus  and  Thrasymcd. 

470.]  (See  the  paragraph  preceding  the  names  of  Achilles.) 

ASe.—Their  godUke  master.]    Palroclus. 

495. — A  marble  courser,  ^c]  '*  Homer  alludes  to  the  cu^tom  of  placing  columns  on 
tombs,  on  which  columns  there  were  frequently  chaiiots  with  tuo  or  four  horses.**  P. 
(Sec  Funcrsl  Rites.) 
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SS4.]  ALCIMEDON.    Soo  of  Laertes,  and  grmmlMM  of  IIkikm.    Om  of  the  Tbet- 
:liieli.    TImtc  wm  a  famoui  carrer  of  this  iuubc  mentioned  in  Virgiri  PasL  iii.  S6. 
60S.]  ARETUS.    A  Trojan  chief,  killed  hy  Aotomedon  (II.  xvii.  599.) 
0SO. — AiriMM*  Jen.]     Menclau*. 

642. — Hvmet.]     **  Uold  liou  of  air  and  beat ;"  in  the  original  umplj  fael. 
•49-]  PODES.    A  son  of  Edition,  not  mentioned  elMwhere.    He  was  the  friend  and 
fkvowcd  itorst  of  Hector,  and  wan  killed  by  Menelaus  (line  65S.) 

665.]  PH(£N01^.    A  son  of  Aaiue ;  probably  of  Astus,  the  son  of  Dymas. 

691.]  CCERANl-S.     A  natiTo  of  Lyctus,  in  Crete,  and  the  charioteer  of  Merion.    He 

killed  by  Hector  (in  the  preceding  line). 
rss.]  LAUDOCUS.    Not  clsewhero  meniiooed^  probably  the  clniiot«er  of  Aata- 
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•^N^»tw*$  MM.]    Antilochns. 

4. — Brme$t  of  the  Myrmidonian  band.^    Patroclus.    This  prince,  though  va  Opoa* 

1,  and  therehy  a  Locriin,  may  be  termed  a  Myrmidon,  either  became  his  father 

enoetios  was  a  descendant  of  ^acus,  who  was  a  Myrmidon  ;  or,  because  Fatroclos  was 
« leader  of  the  Myrmidons. 

16.]  (See  the  paragraph  preceding  the  names  of  Achilles.) 

4S.]  NEREUS.  A  sea  deity,  said  to  be  of  greater  antiquity  than  Neptime.  He  was, 
according  to  Hesiod,  son  of  Oceanos  and  Tethys,  husband  of  Doris,  and  fiather  of  the 
Nereids.  Apollodorus,  who  ascribes  the  birth  of  Nereos  to  Neptune  and  Canace,  the 
daughter  of  JEolna,  places  his  abode  in  the  ^gean  sea,  where  he  was  surrounded  by  his 
danghters,  who  entertained  him  with  songs  and  dances.  He  is  represented  as  a  dignified 
and  placid  old  man,  with  a  countenance  expressive  of  justice  and  moderation.  This 
deity  is  by  some  confounded  with  Ocean,  Neptune,  and  Proteus. 

4S.— MofAer-grodtffsf.]    Thetis. 

45.]  NEREIDS.  Nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters  of  Nerens  and  Doris,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  attend  on  the  more  powerful  sea  deities.  According  to  most  mythologists,  they 
were  fifty  in  number ;  but  Homer  mentions  thirty-three  only.  They  were  particularly 
worshipped  in  Greece  ;  and  their  altars,  on  which  were  offered  milk,  oil,  honey,  and 
goats,  were  most  generally  in  woods  and  on  the  sea-shore. 

They  are  represented  as  young,  with  pearls  intermixed  in  their  hair,  borne  on  dolphins 
or  sea-horses,  holding  in  one  hand  a  trident,  and  in  the  other  a  dolphin,  a  Victory,  a 
crown,  or  branches  of  coral ;  sometimes  they  are  represented  as  half  woman  and  half  fisli. 

A6,—Sea'green  sisters  of  the  deepJ]    The  Nereids. 

47 — 61.]  The  thirty- three  Nereids  enumerated  by  Homer : 

ACTAA. 

Agavb. 

Alia. 

Amatoxia. 

Amphinome.     • 

Ampbithoe. 

Apssudes. 

Callianassa.       « 

Callianira. 

Clymkne.    The  mother  of  Mnemosyne. 

Cymodocb.    (See  ^n.  x.  SI 8.) 

Cymotboe.    (See  ^n.  L  SOS.) 

Dbxamxnb. 

Doris. 

DoTo.    (See  i£n.  iz.  1 19.) 

Dyxamene. 

Galatea.    (See  Polyphemus,  Od.  i.  91.) 
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Glaitr. 

Ja%as«a. 
Jamma. 

LiHXoMIA. 

MliLITA. 

NtSJCA. 
OaiTHYIA. 

Pawopb.    This  NcTcid  wati  fN|iccia]ly  inToLcd  Iiy  muluni.    (Sec  ^n.  v.  313.) 
Pbbbuba. 
Pboto. 
Svio. 
Tbilia. 
Tboa. 

There  were  alM  two  Nrrfidii  of  the  name  of  Am  phi  r  it  it  r. 
78.]  (See  the  permgraph  ]>rpco4ling  tlio  namcH  of  Achillea.) 
IMy^Jferlellerf.]     P«>lcuii.    (SceThrUa.) 
MIm— CSsndm  Tketit']    Azure ,  or  nea-grfen.    I'ht*  opithot  u»ually  dpai^atins  thr 

of  the  aeft,  ia  here  given  to  Thetis  ai  a  deit  j  uf  tin.'  sna. 
1T9« — Ardmteet  dMne.]    Viilctn. 

188.]  OPUNTl  A.     Opus,  a  city  of  I^xrris  ;  the  noat  of  the  kingdom  of  Mm<rtni9. 
404« — ClimH  the  corse,  ifc.]     **  Thin  cuittom  of  w.i^liiii};  and  of  anointing  tlie  drail 
^(h  peifumea,  hu.  it  continued  among  the  (in*eks  to  ihiA  dny."     P. 

410^— Fdl  hrflrfy  tripoth.]  "  Tripodit  were  vt^wlH  aii]ipur1ed  on  three  fret,  with 
kiadlei  ea  tiw  aides ;  tliry  were  of  aeTeral  kinds  and  for  M'%'oral  Uf«09  ;  some  were  con- 
"^^nted  to  Mcrificea,  nome  usvd  as  tables,  some  ns  scat-,  others  hung  up  aa  omamenta  on 
^Is  of  houaea  or  temples ;  thl'^e  of  Vulcan  have  an  addition  of  wheels,  which  waa  not 
""■d,  which  ifitiraatee  them  to  l>e  made  with  clock-wtirk."    P. 

^9.]  CHARIS.  The  wife  of  Vulcan.  (See  Vulcan.)  Charia  (or  Grace),  ia,  by  an 
^BgnuoQg  ^|)|0^  represented  as  the  wife  of  Vulcan  ;  impUing  the  grace  and  beauty  %ihich 
^**'>ct<riM  the  workmanship  of  that  god. 

4aQ,-~^  fmtwiooi  mi  ker  feet."]  "  It  is  at  this  day  the  usual  honour  paid  among  the 
^'^^Sy  lo  visitors  uf  eupeiior  quality,  to  set  them  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  comi>any, 
^^  put  a  feotatool  under  their  feet.  This,  with  innumerable  other  cu8tom.«,  are  >till 
i*Hw?ed  ia  the  ea^ern  nations."    1*. 

4««.]  EURVNOME;  alao  calle<l  EINOMIA,  EVANTHE,  El  KYMEDUSA.  and 
^I'KVTONOME.  One  of  the  Oceanides  ;  %»aa  mother  of  the  (r races  ;  and  is  repre- 
"^^t^  aa  half  woman  and  half  fish.  She  was  worshipped  with  particular  Holemnity  by 
^  Phrgalei,  in  Arcadia.  Phigalia,  or  Pliialia  Tso  called  from  Phigalens,  the  aon  of 
''ycaon),  waa  on  tlie  Neda,  a  river  to  which  the  cliildren  of  that  town  consecrated  their 


488. — 7Vo  femali  foirma  TktU  mored  and  hre€thtil  in  animaied  /Q^e^.]  "  It  is  very 
yiobable  that  Homer  took  the  idea  of  those  fVom  the  statues  of  Daniaius,  which  might  be 
«ilMt  in  hia  time."    P.    (See  Dedalus.) 

4V.]  See  imitation  of  thia  passage,  JEn,  i.  112. 

618. — KiMg  of  naiiont.']    Agamemnon. 

51S. — Reyal  tieve.]     Briseia. 

596.^-rAeii  ffasN  by  Pktrbut  {Uettor  had  the  name),^  "  It  is  a  passage  worth  taking 
Utica  of,  that  Bnitua  ia  nid  to  have  consulted  the  eartii  liommcip,  and  lo  have  drawu 
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one  of  these  Imes,  wherein  the  dcaih  of  Patroclas  is  ascrilicd  to  Apollo :  titer  which, 
unthinkingly,  he  gave  Uie  name  of  tliat  god  for  the  word  of  battle.  This  is  remaxked  as 
an  unfortunate  omen  by  some  of  the  ancients,  though  I  forget  where  I  met  with  it.*'    P. 

551. — Skietd*^  It  is  imagined  by  some  iuierprcters  of  mythology,  that  Homer  con- 
ceiled  the  idea  of  this  shield  from  the  ancient  custom  of  delineating  the  course  of  riters, 
of  heavenly  bodies,  &c.  (see  Hercules,  Thetii)  on  the  walls  of  temples ;  as,  on  the  cen- 
tral part  of  it,  is  a  description  of  the  earth  and  of  the  celestial  appearances. 

561.]  PLEIADS.  The  Pleiads  were  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and  Pleiooe,  seren  in 
number :  Maia  (called,  by  distinction,  the  Plemd),  Electra,  Tsygete,  Asterope,  Merope, 
Alcyone,  and  Celsno.  They  form  the  constellation  in  the  head  of  the  Bull ;  and  were 
said  to  bare  been  metamorphosed  into  stars  because  theur  fkther  either  had  attempted  to 
explore  the  secrets  of  the  gods,  or  was  the  first  that  discovered  this  constellation.  This 
elevation  is  by  some  considered  as  a  reward  of  that  care  with  which,  as  nurses,  they 
tended  the  infant  Bacchus.  The  Pleiades  are  stated  by  Diodorus  to  have  married  gods, 
and  to  have  been  the  mothers  of  illustrious  kings  and  warriors.  Merope,  who  married  a 
mortal  (Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth),  shines,  according  to  some,  with  a  lustre  less  brilliant 
than  that  of  her  sister-stars  :  according  to  others,  it  was  Electra  (see  Laodice,  II.  iii. 
187.)  who,  having  married  Dardanus,  disappeared  after  the  destruction  of  Troy. 

The  origin  of  the  word  Pleiades  is  various  :  some  authors  derive  it  from  Pleione,  their 
mother ;  some  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  to  ioU,  as  these  stars  usually  appear  in  the 
month  of  May,  a  season  fevourable  for  navigation.  In  Latin  they  are  termed  Vbrcilije, 
from  ver,  spring,  on  account  of  their  rising  about  the  vermU  equinox.  Others  cooaider 
their  influence  as  formidable  to  the  mariner,  on  account  of  the  rains  and  storms  that 
frequently  attend  their  rising. 

The  Pleiads  are  also  called  Atlantides,  from  their  father  Atlas;  Hbspsrides,  from 
the  gardens  of  that  name  which  he  possessed;  Dooonides  (see  Dodona),  from  their 
having  been  the  most  ancient  prophetesses  of  Dodona;  and  Columd^,  Ion  ah,  or 
Doves,  from  their  officiating  in  a  sanctuary  in  which  the  dove  was  esteemed  the  inter- 
preter of  the  will  of  the  deity. 

la,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  violet  for  having 
covered  Achilles,  while  dying,  with  wool. 

Astrapa,  Astrophe,  Pitho,  and  Polyzo,  are  by  some  added  to  their  number. 

561.]  HYADS,  or  THYADES,  were,  accotdbg  to  some,  the  four  daughters  of 
Cadmus ;  Agave,  Autonoc,  Ino,  and  Scmele  ;  of  Erectlicus,  according  to  Euripides ;  of 
Atlas  and  Ailthra,  daughter  of  Occanus  and  Tethys,  according  to  Ovid  and  Pherecydea, 
their  names  being  Ambrosia,  Eudora,  Pha»yla,  Coronis,  Pulyzo,  Phseo,  Thyonc  or  Diooe ; 
and  of  Oceanus  and  Melitta,  according  to  Hyginus,  who  styles  them  Naiads,  and  enn- 
merates  six ;  Cisseis,  Nysa,  Erato,  Eriphia,  Bromia,  and  Polyhymno.  Phileto,  Plexaris, 
Prodice,  Pytho,  Suculs,  and  Tyche  are  also  added  to  their  number. 

The  death  of  Hyas,  the  brother  of  the  Hyads,  who  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  wild  beast, 
was  the  occasion  of  the  bitterest  grief  to  his  sisters.  The  gods,  in  compassion  to  their 
unceasing  tears,  translated  them  to  heaven,  where  they  became  stars.  Their  rising  and 
setting  were  supposed,  by  the  ancients,  to  be  attended  with  violent  rains :  hence  their 
name  Hyades,  by  some  derived  from  a  Greek  word  implying  to  rain,  and  their  epithets 
PLuviiE  and  Tristes.  The  Hyades  are  also  stated,  by  mythologists,  to  have  been  the 
nurses  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchus,  and  the  same  as  the  Dodonides  (see  Pleiads),  who, 
dreading  the  cruelty  of  Juno,  and  of  king  Lycurgus,  on  account  of  their  care  of  the  gods, 
were  transferred  by  Jupiier  into  heaven. 

501. — Northern  team,]  Ursa  Major :  known  by  tlie  familiar  appellation  of  Charles' 
wain,  or  waggon.    It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  504th  line. 

502.]  ORION.    Son   of  Neptune  and  Euryale,  daughter  of  Minos,  according  tc 
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liomer :  aome  aathors  assert  that  his  mother  was  Terra,  llo  was  celebrated  fpr  hit  Iotu 
of  aslrooomy,  and  of  the  chase,  and  for  hb  beauty  and  ^antic  stature.  He  married  Side, 
and  was  also  a  sojior  of  Merope,  or  Hero,  daughter  of  CRnopion,  king  of  Chios.  This 
monarch  promised  to  accede  to  the  luit  of  Orion,  if  he  would  rid  tlie  island  of  the  numerous 
wild  beasts  bj  which  it  was  infested.  When  Orion  had  discharged  this  task,  the  treacherous 
CEnopion  intoxicated  his  guest,  and  put  out  his  eyes.  Orion  recovered  his  sight  by  directing 
his  faoe  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  instantly  proceeded  to  punish  the  per6dy  of  (Enopioo. 
Orion  was  so  eminent  for  his  workmanship  in  iron,  that  even  Vulcan,  when  boilding  for 
himself  a  sobterraneous  palace,  did  not  scrapie  to  avail  himself  of  his  skill  and  labour. 
Orion  is  said  by  ApoIIodoros  to  have  constructed  a  palace  for  Neptune.  He  was  so 
devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  that  the  poets  represent  him  as  punuing  the  same 
occupation  in  the  lower  world.  (See  -  Od.  zi.  70S — 708.)  From  this  attachment  to 
hunting  nntorally  arise  the  many  ftbulous  accounts  which  the  poets  have  detailed  relattv« 
to  OrioQ  and  Diana.  He  is  said  to  have  perislted  by  the  arrows  of  that  goddess  in  a  fit  of 
jealousy,  occaiionedby  bis  attachment  to  Aurora,  who  bad  transferred  bim  to  the  islaad 
of  Delos  or  Ortygia  (Od.  v.  157.) ;  and  who,  in  sorrow  (or  the  deed,  persuaded  Jupiter  to 
eltfvmte  Oiion  to  the  sky,  where  his  constellation  is  eranient  for  its  lustre.  Ovid  states  that 
be  died  by  the  bite  of  a  scorpion,  which  the  earth  had  brought  forth  to  punish  bis  insolent 
boast,  that  no  caith-bom  animal  could  conquer  him.  He  was  boried  in  Dekw  (where,  at 
well  as  in  Sicily,  he  was  held  particularly  sacred),  but  bad  a  cenotaph  at  Tanagra,  in 
BcBolia.  His  influence  is  dreaded  by  sailors,  as  the  rising  of  Orion  is  usually  attended 
with  storms.  The  poets  often  designate  him  by  the  epithet  onnrd,  in  allusion  to  his 
constellation,  which  is  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  sword.  He  is  styled 
by  ApoUodoraa,  Alorus,  and  by  Homer,  Pelorian.  (See  Peloms.)  Orion  was  the 
luune  of  the  god  of  war  among  the  Parthians. 

661.]  THE  BEAR.     Ursa  Major. 

560. — Ntr  btiktif  ^.]  In  allusion  to  this  constellation's  never  smking  beneath  tha 
Jioriaon. 

679. — 7%ejbie  dUckarged,]  **  Murder  was  not  always  punished  with  drath,  or  so  much 
«s  banishment ;  but  when  some  fine  was  paid,  the  criminal  was  suffered  to  remain  in  the 
city.    SoH.iz."     P. 

027.]  See  imitation  of  ibis  psssage.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi.  420. 

602^ — Tkef^e  ^  lAniu.'\  **  Tliere  are  two  interpretations  of  this  verse  in  the  original : 
that  which  I  have  chosen  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.,  and 
Pausaaias,  B«eoticis.  Linus  was  the  most  ancient  name  in  poetry,  the  first  upon 
record  who  invented  verse  and  measure  amongst  the  Grecians  :  he  ]MiSi»cd  for  the  son  of 
Apollo  or  Mercnry,  and  was  preceptor  to  Hercules,  Thamyris,  and  Orpheus.  There  was 
a  soJemn  cnstom  among  the  Greeks  of  bewailing  annually  ttie  death  of  their  first  poet. 
Pausanias  iafismM  us,  that  before  the  yearly  sacrifice  to  the  Muses  on  Mount  Helicon, 
the  obsequies  of  Linns  were  performed,  who  had  a  statue  and  altar  erected  to  him  in  that 
place.  Homer  alludes  to  that  custom  in  this  psssage,  and  was  doubtless  fond  of  paying 
this  respect  to  the  old  father  of  poetry.  Virgil  has  done  tlie  same  in  that  fine  ceiebratioii 
of  htm,  Eclog.  vL,  and  again  in  Eclog.  iv."    P. 

iSl.]  (See  Dances.) 

Ml.— Crvfcn  farm.]  Ariadne.  (See  Ariadne.) 
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15.]  See  iinitation  of  this  passage,  Mn,  Tiii.  S15. 

68.}  Diomed  bad  been  wounded  by  Paris,  asd  Ulysses  by  Socns. 

$&• — Agenot'i  sm.]  Accovding  to  the  original,  Antenor's  son  ;  i.  e.  Cocii.  (See  11«  xi. 
S2l.) 

89.]  EBINNYS.  The  ancient  poets  very  often  introduce  their  lieroes  as  ascribing 
iWir  own  actions,  even  of  the  inost  savage  and  violent  natore,  to  some  irresistible  fatality. 
Tbva  Agamemnon  imputes  bis  onbridled  wrath,  first,  to  Jupiter,  as  the  author  and  disposer 
of  all  occurrences  whatever ;  secondly,  to  Fate,  who  arranges  events,  some  with  the  con- 
fent,  some  without  the  consent  of  Jove ;  and  lastly,  to  Erinnys,  who,  from  her  malignant 
aatoK  as  a  Fury,  may  well  be  supposed  to  delight  in  prompting  outrageous  and  vident 
doada.  The  term  ErmnyB,  like  that  of  Ilithyia,  seems  used  by  Homer  in  tlie  singular  or 
plural  number  indiscriminately. 

9a.]  ATE.    (See  Prayers,  II.  is.  624.) 

9S. — She,  J  we*  9  dread  dmfghter.,/iUed  to  ii(/esi.]  *'  It  appears  from  hence,  that  tba 
ancients  owned  a  demon,  created  by  God  himself,  and  totally  taken  up  In  doing  mischief 
This  fiction  is  very  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  it  proves  that  the  Pagans  knew  that  a  demon 
of  discord  and  malediction  was  in  heaven,  and  afterwards  precipitated  to  earth,  which 
perfectly  agrees  with  holy  history.  St.  Justin  will  have  it,  that  Homer  attained  to  Uia 
knowledge  thereof  in  Egypt*  and  that  he  had  even  read  what  Itaiah  writes,  chap.  ziv. 
'  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  how  art  thou  cot 
down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations !'  But  our  poet  could  not  have  seen 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  because  he  lived  100,  or  160  years  before  that  prophet ;  and  this 
anteriority  of  time  makes  this  passage  the  more  observable.  Homer  therein  besrs 
authentic  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  story  of  an  angel  thrown  from  heaven*  and  g^vcs 
this  testimony  above  100  years  before  one  of  the  greatest  prophets  spoke  of  it."  jDocifr. 

103.]  ALCMENA.  Daughter  of  Electryon,  king  of  Mycenae,  and  Anazo  (called  by 
Plutarch  Lysidice,  and  by  Diodorus,  Eurymede),  daughter  of  Pelops ;  wife  of  Amphi* 
tryon,  king  of  Thebes,  snd  motlier  of  Hercules  (see  Hercules).  The  injurious  tieatment 
which  she  experienced  from  Eurystheus  and  Juno  (see  transformation  of  Galanthis,  Ovid's 
Met.  b.  ix.)  was,  according  to  Apollodorus,  revenged  by  her  son  Hercules,  who  cut  off  tfan 
head  uf  the  tyrant,  and  presented  it  to  Alcmena.  Various  accounts  are  given  pff  hat 
death.  Pausanias  states,  that  during  her  obsequies  her  body  dis^>peared,  and  that 
nothing  was  found  but  a  stone,  into  which  slie  had  been  traoslbrmed.  Aotoniaa  lihetnlin 
relates,  that  while  the  Heraclids  were  occupied  in  solemnising  her  funeral  rites,  Jnpiler 
ordered  Mercury  to  transport  her  body  into  the  Elysian  fields,  where  site  was  deafhwd  to 
marry  Rhadamanthus.  This  stone  was  deposited  in  a  sacred  wood,  which  was  afterwards 
cslled  the  Chapel  of  Alcmena.  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  her  disappearance,  without 
any  allusion  to  her  transformation.  She  was  associated  in  the  glory  of  her  son ;  was 
ranked  in  the  number  of  heroines ;  and  had  an  altar  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Thebes, 
in  which  city,  Pausanias  adds,  her  habitation  was  pointed  out  in  his  time.  She  was  called 
TiAvyTHiA,  from  her  being  mother  of  the  TirynilUan  hero. 
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114^-Jdkdai  Argt.]  (See  Achaiuu,  II.  iu  8S4.) 

IIS. — JSikiueimB'  wife.]  Nicippe,  a  daughter  of  Pelopa,  and  mother  of  Eorjithena. 
<See  Heicnks.) 

lie^^Her  UMgirtmg  ti|/aal.]  Eoryathrai. 

ISl.]  STUENELUS.  King  of  MycenK,  ton  of  Peneos  and  Andromeda  \  the  hoibaad 
of  Nicippe,  the  daughter  of  Peloptf  and  father  of  Eurystheu«,  the  penecutor  of  Herculet. 
(See  Heiculee.) 

118. — 71W>ar|r ,  fddeu  </  drAele.]  Ate.  Tbb  puiage,  when  diteated  of  its  allegory, 
impliee  that  Jopiter  repented  of  hu  hasty  and  if^wntm  oath.  (See  Prayers,  U.  ix.C24— HM.) 

SO^PAylnif'  ttdmut  heir,]  Meget. 

SIS.]  TUOAS.    The  Atolian  chief. 

SIS.]  MELANIPPUS.    A  Greek,  not  eliewhere  mentioned. 

SIS^^RA  tte  vieHm  imU  ike  wmn.]  '*  For  it  waa  not  lawful  to  eat  the  lesh  of  the 
▼ictimi  that  ware  Mcrificed  in  confirmation  of  oaths ;  such  were  nctima  of  maladictioB. 
EmMMmT    P. 

StS.— FM  liv'd  consort]  Mynea.  (See  Briseii.) 

S4i.]  NEOPTOLEMUS,  or  PYRRHUS.  King  of  Epirus,  the  son  of  Achillea  and 
He  waa  hrougfat  up,  and  renudned,  at  tlie  court  of  hu  maternal  giandiatber 
I,  natil  after  the  death  of  his  lather.  The  Greeks  then,  accofding  to  an  oracU 
wUsh  had  daclarad  that  Troy  coold  not  be  taken  unlets  one  of  the  deaoendanto  of  .£ana 
^mn  among  tha  baaiegars,  despatched  Ulyaaes  and  Phosnis  to  Scyroa  for  theyoang  priB€9« 
Ha  had  M  aoosar  airived  before  Th>y  than,  having  paid  a  fitit  to  the  fombof  Achillea,  ha 
waa  appeiitad  to  accompany  Ulyaaea  in  bis  expedition  to  Lemnoa,  for  the  pn>poaa  9i 
prav^ling  on  Philoctetea  (see  Philoctetes)  to  repafa'  with  the  arrowa  of  Hocolea  to  tlm 
•oane  of  aetioB.  Pprrhua  greatly  sigaaliaed  hiroaelf  during  the  siege,  and  waa  the  InC 
•bat,  awwiiag  fa  ioaae  accoontt,  entered  the  wooden  lione.  He  waa  not  inferior  to  hb 
firthar  k  cnalty :  after  breaking  down  the  gates  of  Priam*s  palace,  and  eserciaing  tha 
■BOSC  aJEliaiM  bmbarities  upon  his  fiunily,  he  puraoed  the  unhappy  monarch  to  the  altar  of 
Jupiter  Bareeoa  (whither  he  had  fled  for  refoge),  and  there,  according  to  some  accounts, 
niaagbtafed  him ;  according  to  others,  be  dragged  him  by  the  bafar  to  the  tomb  of  Achillea, 
wbara  be  sacrificed  him,  and  then  carried  his  head  eiultingly  through  the  streets  of  Troy 
OB  the  point  of  a  apear.  Pyrrhus  is  also  among  those  to  whom  the  precipilation  of  the 
jooBg  Aa^ranas  from  tlie  summit  of  a  tower,  and  the  immolation  of  Polyxena  to  the 
lamra  af  h&i  fother,  are  attributed. 

Tfaia  prinea  waa  called  Ptrbbub,  from  the  yelUw  colour  of  his  hair  ;  and  Naoprota- 
M OS  (flMm  Mlibr),  from  his  having  come  late  to  the  field. 

la  tba  division  of  the  captives  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  Andromache  (see  An- 
dfoamdia  and  Halenns,  IL  vi.  01.),  the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenus  his  brother,  were 
iamgned  to  Pjrrrhua,  who,  according  to  some  accounts,  was  then  husband  of  Hermiona, 
Aa  danghter  of  Menelaas  and  Helen  (see  Hermione,  Od.  iv.  8.) ;  and,  accordiag  to  others^ 
mStj  Bsarried  this  princeas  when,  after  having  lived  sometime  with  Andromache,  he  conceded 
tba  latter  to  Helenna.  Pyrrhus  was  also  husband  of  Lanassa,  daughter  of  Cleodvus,  one 
of  tiiedeaceBdants  of  Hercules.  His  death,  like  that  of  Achilles,  is  variously  rebted. 
AceoidiBg  to  soase,  be  visited  Delphi,  with  a  view  either  to  appease  the  resentment  of 
Apollo,  to  whose  intervention  he  ascribed  the  death  of  his  fslhcr,  or  to  the  plunder  of  the 
taaafla,  befora  tba  altar  of  which  he  was  murdered  by  Macbareus  the  priest ;  by  Orestaa 
(aaa  JEa»  oL  4S0) ;  or,  faj  the  Delphians,  who  were  bribed  by  the  latter  to  commit  tba 
act.    Pyrrfaua  waa  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Epirus  by  Helenas. 

S7S.]  HARPY.    Minerva,  from  the  swiftness  of  her  descent,  is  compared  in  this  Kne 
to  an  eagle,  the  word  in  the  original  implying  that  bird. 
4SS.]  ALCmUS.    The  sanvs  with  Akimedon.    (See  Aldmedoa.) 

a.  jfo.  2  I 
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8«]    It  is  peculiar  to  thii  council  that  the  lubordinate  deidefy  viz,  liTor-gods  and 
nymphs,  were  swnmoned  to  it,  ind  that  Ocean  alone  was  absent. 

IS.]  DRYADS.  Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  forests  (over  which  the  god  NtMSSTniiiDs 
also  presided),  of  whom  Pbigalia  was  die  most  celebrated.  They  presided  over  treea' 
generally.  Their  fote  was  happier  than  that  of  the  Hamadryads,  at  they  were  not  only 
permitted  to  wander  about  in  perfect  freedom,  and  to  dance  round  the  oaks  which  were 
consecrated  to  them,  but  the  duration  of  their  existence  was  not  determfaied  by  that  of 
the  trees  over  which  they  presided.  Milk,  honey,  and  oil,  and  somethnes  goati,  were 
offered  on  their  altars. 

Of  trees,  the  oak  and  beech  were  sacred  to  Jupiter;  the  wild  olive,  the  laurel,  and  the. 
palm,  to  Apollo ;  the  olive  to  Minerva  ;  the  cypress  to  Pluto  and  Proserpine ;  the  myrtle- 
to  Venus ;  the  ash  to  Mars;  the  vine  and  the  ivy  to  Bacchus ;  the  poplar  to  Hercules  ; 
the  pomegranate  to  Ceres ;  the  oak  to  Cybele ;  the  alder,  the  cedar,  and  the  juniper  to. 
the  Furies;  the  palm  and  laurel  to  the  Muses,  &c.  &€. 

14« — Siiiera  ^the  siloer/oed.]  Naiads,  The  Naiads  were  nymphs  who  presided  over: 
rivers,  fountains,  &c.  They  were  held  by  the  ancients  in  particular  veneration,  and  oa 
their  altars  were  offered  goats  and  lambs,  milk,  fruits,  honey,  and  flpwers,  with  libations 
of  wine.  They  were  generally  represented  young  and  beautjiul,  leaning  against  an  urn* 
from  which  water  flows,  or  holding  shells  and  pearls,  their  heads  crowned  with  reeds,  and 
thefar  locks  floating  loosely  upon  their  shoulders.  The  Naiads  were  called  C  rem  aio as 
and  Pkg£,  from  two  Greek  words  signifying/eimtetii. 

Fountain  worahip  is  supposed  to  have  emanated  £rom  the  adoration  originally  paid  to. 
the  sun,  the  "  great  fountain  of  light,"  and  the  term  njfmpkti,  which  will  always  be  found 
to  have  a  reference  to  water,  to  have  been  derived  by  the  Greeks  from  the  words  «!» 
omfke  (or  foniet  aneuU),  by  which  the  Amonians  denoted  the  fountam  of  the  oracular 
deity ;  Aropelus  (originally  the  same  as  Omphalus)  being  confessedly  so  denominated  at 
Mycale,  in  Ionia,  from  its  being  a  sacred  place,  and  aboundmg  with  waters,  by  which 
people  who  drank  them  were  supposed  to  be  inspired. 

4iS< — He  whote  axiure  rmmd  gird*  tke  vati  globe,}  Neptune. 

48.]  VULCAN.  This  seems  to  be  the  only  occasion  in  which  Vulcan  is  represented 
as  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Greeks. 

52. — LaugkUr'hvmg  dtmu*'}  Venus.       * 

6S.]  XANTHUS.    The  Scamander. 

M.—ChoiU  hmUreu  qf  ike  sUoer  bow.}    Diana. 

7t.—B€amieou§  kUU]    Callicolone,  ahillof  Troas. 
.  8S.]  NAVIES.  The  ships  were  affected  by  the  earthquake,  from  their  having  been 
hauled  up  on  the  shore. 

96.^The  eon  t^f  ilfuy.]    Of  Main— Mercury. 

1S8. — An  aged  eea-god,}    Nereus. 

166.-7%'  armipotent.]    Mars. 

iCO.'-God  of  Kghi.]    Apollo. 
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li8^->n#  gwdi  ^Tr§f.'i  TlioiM  wbo  aapoiited  tbe  ciom  of  Troy ;  Mm,  ApoUo,  Diwa, 
latana,  Xjathvi,  and  Venm.    (See  linet  44— lOS.) 

174 — 170. — A  motmd.]  Thu  had  been  railed  by  the  Trojans  to  defend  Hercnlet  fto« 
tbe  pamnt  of  tbe  noofter,  whom  be  had  undertaken  to  deatroy  in  the  canae  of  Heakxie. 
(See  LaoHMdon.) 

180.— TW  ggiM  of  Grcwf.]  Those  who,  in  thia  battle,  espoused  the  caose  of  the 
Oieeks ;  Jono,  M inerra,  Neptmie,  Mercnrj,  and  Vnlcan. 

199.}  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEo,  xn.  9. 

SM— 999.]  DARDANUS.  The  accoonfs  relative  to  Dardanos  are  varions.  Homer, 
in  tbb  paaaafB,  simply  says,  that  Dardanos,  son  of  Jove,  boilt  Dardania  before  Iliam 
via  fbmided*  Lycophron  and  Apollodoras  mention  Electra,  the  dmogfater  of  Atlas,  aa 
the  mother,  Ovid  and  Hyginna  as  the  wife,  of  this  prince.  While  he  resided  in  Sano- 
thrace  be  is  said  to  have  passed  oirer  to  the  Tmas ;  to  have  been  hospitably  received  by 
Tencer,  whose  daoghter  Batia,  called  also  Arisbe,  Myrinne,  and  Tencris,  be  married ;  mid 
Co  haTe  sabseqnently  founded  Dardania,  or  Dardanos. 

Dardanoa  being  the  grandson  of  Atlas  (who,  by  some,  b  thoogfat  to  have  been  aa 
Arcadian,  not  an  African  prince,  a  snppoaition  which  is  strengthened  by  the  chrcomatanco 
flf  Us  dnghter  Bfaia'a  having  given  Hith  to  Mercury  on  Mount  Cyllene),  his  origia  ia 
referred,  by  aone  mytfaologistt,  to  Areadia,  where  he  waa  bom,  at  Fheneum.  Strabo  alio 
•Ittas,  thai  tmditioBa  respecting  Dardanoa  esisted  b  Elis  and  Triphylfau  The  Arcadiaa 
Pelasgi,  passing  over  into  Italy,  carried  with  them  theb  mythology  and  feblea ;  and  tins 
the  origin  of  thia  prince  became  transferred  to  the  latter  country.  Vir^l  (£n.  vii.  SSI.) 
adopts  this  latter  account,  and  mentions  CoryChus,  a  city  of  Etruria,  aa  being  the  plaea 
of  his  birth.  Virgil  also  states  (.£n.  iii.  148,  &c.)  that  the  seat  of  Tencer*!  empire  waa  in 
Italy.  Aa  HoaMr  here  alludes  to  the  deacendanta  of  Dardanoa,  it  may  be  useftil  to  sab- 
join  the  IsflowiBg  genealogical  view  : — 

BiiTii  married  to  Dardanus 


Ilvs  and  EniCTBoit lus  mairies  Astyoche,  daughter  of  Simois. 

Taos  marriea  Callirfaoe,  daughter  of  Scamander,  or 
I  Acalaris,  daughter  of  Eomedes. 

. ^ , 

CLxosATaAy  Gautmxob,  Ilus,  Assaxacus  auuries  Hieromneme,  daughter  of  Simoii,  or 

I  I  Clytodora,  daughter  of  LAooiedoBt 

Laomedon.  Capts  marries  Themis,  daughter  of  Ilus,  or  Nais. 

Priam.  Ancbisxs,  husband  of  Venus. 

^UtAS. 

3S6.]  DARDANIA.    (See  Troy.) 

260.]  ERICTHONIUS.  The  son  of  Dardanus  and  Batia.  He  succeeded  his  felher 
on  the  throne  of  Troy,  and  is  described  by  Homer  at  being  eminent  for  his  riches,  and  for 
the  number  and  swiftness  of  his  horses.    (See  Boreas.) 

270.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  iEn.  vii.  1100. 

277.]  ASSARACTJS.    One  of  t£e  three  sons  of  Tros. 

288.]  C  AP  YS.  Son  of  Assaracus,  and  a  daughter  of  the  Simois,  husband  of  Themis, 
daughter  of  Ilus,  and  father  of  Anchises. 

tSO^^Future/utker.]    iEoeas.    (See  line  355,  below.) 

251. — Ftrs(  greai  aacfsioa.]    Dardanus. 

355. — On  greut  JEmea$,  ^c]  It  appears  from  this  paasaga  that,  ia  Homer's  time,  a 
general  opinion  prevailed  thai  JEnmB,  subsequently  to  the  destructioa  of  Troy,  esta- 
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blished  a  kingdom  in  tbat  very  part  of  the  Troas  which  had  beea  th0  Mti  of  PiIho'i 
•way ;  an  opinion  sanctioned  bj  Strabo.  Some  mjtbologiits  ttale^  that  Veanay  fcce- 
aeeing  the  destined  grandeur  of  her  son,  incited  Helen  to  follow  Faiii  to  the  Aoatic  coast, 
that  the  family  of  Priam  might  the  sooner  be  invoUed  in  destmction.  The  tight  of  iEneaa 
to  the  throne  of  Troy,  on  the  extinction  of  the  Pruunida>  may  be  traced  m  the  genealo- 
gical table,  II.  XX.  266. 

The  accounts  relative  to  the  settlements  of  iEneas  are  many  and  contiadktoiy ;  some 
writers  even  affirming  that  iEneas,  after  having  founded  a  kingdom  in  Its^,  letoracd  to 
the  Troas,  and  having  there  established  his  sway,  bequeathed  bis  down  to  hit  descen- 
dants. Virgil,  when  contradicting  the  statement  of  Homer,  is  to  be  coosidored  more  as  a 
poet  than  an  historian ;  and,  as  the  Romans  were  fond  of  ascribing  their  oripn  to  IVoian 
ancestors,  he  was  at  liberty  to  select  from  a  mass  of  conflictiog  accounts,  snch  traditioBa 
as  would  roost  flatter  the  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  affoid  the 
greatest  scope  to  his  poetic  fancy. 

S65.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  ^n.  iii.  ISl. 

B67. — Great  earik-ihaker,']    Jupiter. 

970.— Tluck  darknesM.]    (See  ^n.  v.  1060.) 

489.]  IPHYTION.  An  ally  of  the  Trojans,  son  of  Otrynteus  and  the  nymph  Nais, 
called  from  his  father  (line  440.)  Otbtntxoxs.    He  is  here  killed  by  Achilles. 

441.]  OTRYNTEUS.  A  khig  of  Hyde,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Trndiis,  near  the 
Gygisan  lake,  situated  between  the  rivers  Hermus  and  Pactolus. 

442.]  NAIS.    The  mother  of  Iphytion. 

444.]  HYDE.    (See  line  441,  above.) 

460.]  GYG^    (SeeGyget.) 

451.]  HYLLUS.  A  river  of  Lydia,  flowing  into  the  Heimus.  The  district  beiwean 
Hyllus  and  Hermus  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility.  Thia  river  derived  its  name  ftom 
Hyllos,  the  son  of  Terra. 

462.]  HERMUS.  A  river  of  Asia  Mmor  (now  Kedous  or  Sarabat),  mto  which  flow 
the  waters  of  the  Pactolus  and  Hyllus :  according  to  the  poets,  its  sands  were  covered 
with  gold. 

** Hermus  rolling  golden  sand." — Ge&r.  iL  188. 

467.]  DEMOLEON.    A  son  of  Antenor,  here  killed  by  Achilles. 

463.]  HIPPOD  AMAS.    A  son  of  Priam,  killed  by  Achilles  (line  466.) 

468.]  *'  In  Helice  (see  Helice)  Neptune  had  a  magnificent  temple,  where  the  loniana 
offered  every  year  to  him  a  sacrifice  of  a  bull ;  and  it  was  with  these  people  an  anspidoos 
sign,  and  a  certain  mark  that  the  sacrifice  woold  be  accepted,  if  the  bull  bellowed  as 
he  was  led  to  the  altar.  After  the  Ionic  migration,  which  happened  about  140  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy,  the  lonians  of  Asia  assembled  in  the  fields  of  Priene  to  celebrate  the 
same  festival  in  honour  of  Heliconian  Neptone ;  and  as  those  of  Priene  valued  them- 
selves on  being  originally  of  Helice,  they  chose  for  the  king  of  the  sacrifice  a  young 
Prienian.  It  is  needless  to  dispute  from  whence  the  poet  has  taken  his  comparison  ;  for 
as  he  lived  100  or  121  years  after  the  Ionic  migration,  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  lie  took 
it  in  the  Asian  Ionia,  and  at  Priene  itself;  where  he  had  probably  often  assisted  at  that 
sacrifice,  and  been  witness  of  the  ceremonies  therein  observed.  This  poet  always  appears 
strongly  sddicted  to  the  customs  of  the  lonians,  which  makes  some  cohjecture  that  he  wae 
an  Ionian  himself.    Euitatkiui*    Dacier,'*    P. 

471.]  POLYDORE.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  here  killed  by  Achillea.  Eoripidea 
makes  Polydore  the  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba;  Homer,  of  Prism  and  Laotboe  ;  but  the 
widely  different  accounts  relative  to  a  prince  of  this  name,  render  it  probable  that  there 
were  two  distinct  Polyd(Nres,  sons  of  Priam.    (See  Hecnba,  4nd  jEq.  iii.  76,  &c) 

526.]  DRYOPS.    A  son  of  Priam,  here  killed  by  AchiilH* 
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Sn.]  DEMUCHUS.    A  Km  of  PMIctor,  hm  Ulled  by  Achillet. 

*"•?  It^^^V,-  1  SoM  of  Bia.,  hew  kiUad  by  AchiUoa. 
5S1.]  DARDANUS.  >  ^^  ' 

5S7.]  ALASTOR.    AccordiBK  to  tbo  origioal,  it  is  Tm,  the  jm  of  Alaalor,  that  is 

knied  bj  Achilloi. 

547.]  MULIVS.    A  Ttojui,  ^ 

•*••!  ^«^.^VL  ^  r:^/«^-  f  he«  kUled  by  AchUI-. 

S9S.]  DEUCALION.    A  Trojan,  i  ^ 

Ml.]  RHIGMUS.    Son  of  Pireos,  the  Thracian,  J 

Mt.]  PIREU8.    A  Thracitn.  father  of  Rhifpnua. 

MO. — Tki  ifwrnptiw/r  aU€r$,  ijrc]    In  Greece  (a  practice  ttill  pretailiDg)  iulcad  ol 

tkrcahiBg  the  con,  they  earned  it  to  be  trodden  oat  by  oxen. 


•  •  • 


»■  I    ■  * 


.  .     •  '.  •  ■  i       •    ♦ 
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'    1'.]  XANTHUS.    Scunander. 

U.'—Ai  tkeicorch'd  loeuH$,  4r«*]  ^'  Eustatbiiii  dMervat  that  levenl  cotatrifls  haTe 
been  mach  infested  with  umies  of  locuBts ;  and  that,  to  prevent  their  deatroying  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  the  coontrymen,  bj  kindling  large  fires,  drove  them  firom  their  fields  : 
the  locusts  to  avoid  the  intense  heat  were  forced  to  cast  themselves  into  the  water.  Fh>m 
this  observation  the  poet  draws  his  allusion ,  which  is  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Achilles, 
■ince  it  represents  the  Trojans  with  respect  to  him  as  no  more  than  so  many  insects."    P. 

94.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn,  x.  721. 

85^—  Twelve  chfoeen  ycmiht*']  *'  This  piece  of  cruelty  in  Achilles  has  appeared  shocking 
to  many,  and  indeed  is  what  I  think  can  only  be  excused  by  considering  the  ferodous  and 
vindictive  spirit  of  this  hero.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  the  cruelties  exercised  on  ene- 
mies in  war  were  authorised  by  the  military  laws  of  those  times  ;  nay,  religion  itself  be- 
came a  sanction  to  them.  It  is  not  only  the  fierce  Achilles,  but  the  pious  and  religions 
.£neas,  whose  very  character  is  virtue  and  compassion,  that  reserves  several  young  un- 
fbrtnnate  captives  taken  in  battle,  to  sacrifice  them  to  the  manes  of  his  favourite  hero. 
(.£n.  X.  782.) 

**  And  (what  is  very  particular)  the  Latin  poet  expresses  no  disapprobation  of  this 
action,  which  the  Grecian  does  in  plain  terms,  speaking  of  this  in  II.  xxiiL  216.  of  the 
tnmsUtion."    P. 

47^ — Jaton'e  ton*"]    Eunsus. 

48.]  EETION.    King  of  Imbrus.    (See  Lycaon,  U.  iiL  41S.) 

52« — That  god,"]    Fate  or  Jupiter. 

74. — Tke  Trqjan.']    Lycaon. 

96.]  LAOTHOE.  )  Laothoe  was  a  daughter  of  Altee,  a  king  of  the  Leleges,  who  mar- 

97.]  ALTE.  >ried  Priam,  and  was  mother,  according  to  some,  of  two  sons,  Ly- 

caon (see  Lycaon,  D.  iii.  418.)  and  Polydore.    (See  Polydore,  II.  xx.  471.) 

97.]  LELEGIA.    (See  Leleges.) 

98.]  PED  ASUS.    (See  Pedasus,  IL  vi.  41 .) 

146tf— Xrtoni^  counereJ]  It  was  an  andent  custom  to  cast  living  horses  mto  the  sea, 
and  into  rivers,  to  honour,  as  it  were,  by  those  victims,  the  rapidity  of  their  streams. 

151. — The  raging  god.]    Scamander. 

157.]  PELAGON.    )  PeUgon  was  son  of  the  river  Axius  and  Periboca  (see  Astero> 

159.]  PERIBCEA.    i  peus  the  daughter  of  Acessamenes. 

20S«— il  rteer.]    Axius. 

206.]  iE ACUS.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  ^gina,  husband  of  the  nymph  Endeis,  daugh- 
ter of  Chiron,  whose  children  were  Telamon  and  Peleus  (see  Telamon),  and  of  the  Neieid 
Psamathe  ;  grandfather  of  Achilles,  and  king  of  the  isUnd  of  (Enopia,  which  he  called 
after  his  mother,  iEgina.  He  was  so  oninent  for  integrity,  that  the  andents  constituted 
him  one  of  the  judges  of  hell.  His  kingdom  having  been  depopulated  by  pestilence 
Jupiter  repaired  the  ravages  by  transforming  the  ants  into  men.  (See  story  of  ants  changed 
into  men,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  viii.)    To  these  new  subjects  he  gave  the  name  of  Myrmidons 
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iPMi  a  Gftek  word  Mgiilfiiif  md.  Hu  npatatkNi  wm  fttfther  mcroMtd  bj  kit  b«itf  hi* 
^■■■■mil  in  libentmg  Attka  fnm  a  dionglit  which  bad  been  iaiiicled  on  that  coantiy« 
in  erpiation  of  the  »mder  of  Aadrofeoe.  Aaofade  had  decfawed  that,if  .£acaabeciMi 
iterceieor»  the  cafferingi  of  the  Athcaiaae  woold  tcmiaate.  JE^cqb  haHened  to  oibi 
•acrifioee  to  Parhcllenian  Jove,  which  were  crowned  bj  immadiatft  and  most  abandiit 
rain.  In  ooounemoratkm  of  this  event  the  .£ginetani  elected  a  nwnanKtnt  called  thft 
'  .£acian/  nwnd  which  were  placed  the  etataet  of  all  the  Grecian  depntice  who  ha4 
cone  to  implcne  the  intcfoeeeion  of  iEacut. 

.£acae  wae  called  AsoriADi«»  owing  to  hie  deeoent  froco  the  AmpmM* 

SU.]  ACHELOUS.  A  river  of  Epiraa  (bow  Atpro  Potamo),  which  rieet  in  Blow! 
Pindof,  and,  after  dividing  Acamania  from  ^toUa,  faUs  into  the  Ionian  tea.  The  god  of 
this  liver  waa  the  ion  of  Oceanns  aad  Tena.  The  Achelooa  auift  have  been  coniideied 
m  river  of  great  antiqoitj  and  celebrity,  once  it  ia  that  Introdnoed  ai  a  general  lepieKn* 
tntion  of  nveia,  aa  the  ocean  ia  often  oaed  for  the  general  element  of  water.  Being  Ibn 
greateet  liver  of  Epinu  and  iEtoUa,  the  mention  of  it  often  occur*  in  the  eradei  of  Dedbi 
■can  Jove,  which  order  their  mppUanta  to  aacrifice  to  Achdooi ;  and  hence  it  ia  hii 
eurpriang  that  Pantaoias  ihould  fo  often  make  mention  of  alten  erected  to  Ackelooni 
Aj  the  name  of  the  Achelooi  was  thus  celebrated,  the  aiore  marked  mention  of  it  In 
VtmtT  may,  in  some  degree,  be  acoonnted  Ibr;  more  especially  since  Achilles  {mho 
alhides  to  the  stream)  might,  as  a  TheesaUaa,  be  no  stnnger  to  the  neigbbooring  rivm. 
The  Acheloos  is  the  subject  of  many  &blca.  Sophocles  speaks  of  the  Achekras  beii% 
vailed  with  the  waiera  of  the  Inachns.  The  Acheloos  is  said  to  have  had  some  conlto- 
veisiee  with  Jore  hiflmelf,  and  to  have  married  Melpomeae,  who  becmne  the  mother  of 
the  Sirens.  He  is  principally  celebrated  for  his  onsnccessfiil  conflict  with  Hetcnkib  ki 
order  to  recover  Dejanira,  to  whom  he  had  been  promised  in  marriage.  After  having  la 
vain  eierted  his  prowess  hi  his  own  person,  he  soccemively  assoned  the  forms  of  a  serpent 
and  a  boil ;  when,  onder  this  last  transformation,  Hercules  plucked  oflf  one  of  his  boms, 
aad  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  river  Thoas,  since  called  from  him  Acheloos. 
The  vanquished  god  prevailed  on  Hercules  to  restore  to  him  bis  bom  in  eicbaage  for 
that  of  Amalthea.  According  to  other  traditions,  it  was  the  very  horn  of  Achelous  that 
the  Naiads  fbond,  and  converted  into  the  cornucopia.  (See  story  of  Acheloos,  Ovid'i 
Met.  b.  iz.y  and  in  Lord  Bacon's  FMf^the  AmeienU,) 

2M.]  THaASIUS. 

««.]  ASTYPYLUS. 

396.]  MNESUS.  \  Pmonimia,  here  killed  by  Achilles. 

SS7.]  MYDON. 

»7.]  iENIUS. 

140. — IZteer.]    Scamander. 

SSS.]  HYPERION.    The  ran.    (See  ApoDo.) 

S21.]  See  imitation  of  this  passsge,  .£n.  i.  IS7. 

4a.— n' ^pelcal.]    Vulcan. 

471.— Heoe'a/y  AeaocUr.]    Mart. 

480^-Wev€'s  Cfprian  daughter,']    Venus. 

607. — Tk€  god  ^  ecMn  dorrs  lAe  god  ^  %kl.]    (See  Apollo  and  Laomedon.) 

6S4.]  "  Eustatbius  gives  the  reason  why  Apollo  assists  the  Trojans,  though  be  had 
bem  equally  with  Neptune  affronted  by  Laomedon :  this  proceeded  from  the  honours 
which  Apollo  received  from  the  posterity  of  Lsomedon.  Troy  paid  hiita  no  less  worship 
than  Cilia,  or  Tenedos ;  and  by  these  means  won  him  over  to  a  forgiveness  :  but  Nep- 
tuae  still  was  sEghted,  and  consequently  continued  an  enemy  to  the  whole  race. 

"  The  reason  why  Apollo  is  said  to  have  kept  the  herds  of  Laomedon  is  not  so  clear. 
Eattadoaa  obeerves  that  all  plagues  first  sebe  upon  the  fovr-fboted  creation,  and  are  sup- 
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pOMdtodbeflMi  fkUMtyt  tfcotApoUoiB  the  flnt  book  iosiAt  tlie  pl^oB  iato  tho 
jOnoiMi  tmj :  the  anoiente  tlierefore  made  him  to  preride  over  cattle,  that  by  pneerring 
dMm  hom  die  plagiie,  manldnd  aidght  be  Mfe  from  infeetknia  dSieaiei.  Othen  tell  oty 
Hurt  thb  tmp\oymaxt  it  aacnbed  to  Apollo,  beoanao  he  ngnifiee  the  eani  now  the  ma 
dothes  the  paatores  with  graaa  aod  hCTba ;  eo  tint  Apollo  may  be  said  hinaelf  to  feed 
the  cattloi  bj  topplying  then  with  food.  Upon  either  of  these  aoooontt  Laomedon  may 
be  mid  to  be  ongnteibl  to  that  daty,  for  railing  no  temple  to  hia  honour. 

'*  It  is  obsenrable  that  Homer,  in  thia  itory ,  aiciibes  the  bidldingfof  the  waD  to  Neptane 
only :  I  abould  conjectore  the  reason  might  be,  that  Troy  being  a  sea-port  town,  the  chief 
itvength  depended  opon  its  situation,  so  that  the  sea  was  in  a  manner  a  wall  to  it:  upon 
Chia  accoont  Neptane  may  not  improbably  be  said  to  have  bnilt  the  wall."    P. 

«9S.]  SEASONS.    According  to  the  original,  the  ffoars.    (See  Hoars.) 

The  seasons  were  personified  by  the  anclenta :  the  Greeks  represented  them  generally 
as  women ;  but  on  some  aatiqae  monnmoits  they  ore  depicted  as  winged  children  with 
at^rihotee  peealiar  to  each  season. 

Spbiho  is  crowned  with  flowers,  holding  dther  a  kid  or  a  sheep,  and  having  near  to 
Imr  a  bodding  shrnb :  she  is  also  characteriMd  by  M ercary,  and  by  a  ram. 

SoMMBR  is  crowned  with  ears  of  com,  holding  a  bundle  of  them  in  one  hand  and  a 
aieUe  in  the  other :  she  is  also  cbaracfterlsed  by  Apollo,  and  by  a  serpent. 

AoTUMN  either  holds  bunches  of  gitpes,  or  has  a  basket  of  froits  npon  her  head :  she  is 
also  characterised  by  Baochos,  and  by  a  Haard  or  hare. 

WiMTaa,  well  clothed,  and  the  head  covered,  stands  near  a  tree  deprived  of  foliage, 
wiUi  dried  and  withered  fndts  in  one  hand  and  water-fowls  in  the  other:  she  ia  also  cha* 
wctwised  by  Hercules,  and  by  a  salamander. 

''  Here  Spring  appears  with  flowery  chaplets  bound , 

Here  Summer  in  her  wheaten  garland  crown'd ; 

Here  Autumn  the  rich  trodden  grapes  besmear. 

And  hoary  \^ter  shivera  m  the  rear."— Ovid's  Met.  b.  ii.  S4. 

Poossin  has  represented  the  four  seasons  by  subjects  drawn  from  Scripture :  Spring  is 
ponrtrayed  by  Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise :  AoRaMr,  by  Roth  gleaning :  Autwtm,  by 
Joshua  and  Caleb  bearing  grapes  from  the  promised  land ;  and  WhUer,  by  the  deluge. 

In  more  modem  representatioos  the  seasons  are  often  surrounding  Apollo :  Spring,  as 
Flora,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  in  a  shaded  green  drapery  over  a  white  robe :  Sununer, 
standing  under  the  lion  in  the  sodiac,  with  a  gold*coloured  dk«peiy  over  a  white  gauae 
▼estment,  the  edges  of  which  are  tinged  by  the  yellow  rays  of  the  sun,  holding  a  sickle, 
having  near  her  a  wheat-sheaf :  ifaliami,  as  a  Bacchante,  in  a  violet-coloured  garment, 
pressing  grapes  with  one  hand  into  a  golden  cup,  which  she  holds  in  the  other ;  and 
Winter  as  an  aged  person,  placed  in  the  shade  at  a  great  distance  firom  the  god.  (See 
Oeorgic  i.  145,  &c. ;  and  Horace,  Ode  7.  b.  iv.) 

644. — Senior  power,"]    Neptune. 

545.]  ARTEMIS.    Diana.    (See  Artemis  among  her  names.) 

652. — E€aih'akaking  power.']    Neptune. 

668« — Qaeen^  acwodf.]    Diana. 

'*  Hence  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow. 

Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  for  ever  chaste, 

Wherewith  she  tam'd  the  brinded  lioness 

And  spotted  mountain  pard,  but  aet  at  nought 

The  frivolous  bolt  of  Cuind :  gods  and  men 

Fear'd  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th'  "  woods." 

JUOton's  Comif ,  line  441,  &c   (See  also  Hor.  Ode  t2. 11.^ 
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557.— FoMlfffataft^c.]  "  The  wwdi  ia  tb*  orifiaAl  m,  ikmngk  JufiUr  kaM 
ffm  m  Um  !•  w§mtn.  The  meaning  d  this  it,  that  Diaaa  was  terrible  to  wooMBy  ae 
Apollo  wat  to  men,  all  aoddeD  deaihe  of  women  being  attributed  bj  the  andeata  to  the 
darts  of  Diana,  as  those  of  men  were  ascribed  to  ApoUo.  This  opinioa  is  fireqaeatlj 
elloded  to  in  HoBMr.    Earteftiat."    P. 

500^— GMfrfMB  ffMl.]    Apollo. 

637.— IZcv'rifMi  awnercA.]    Prianu 

Ml.'Gsrf  wk0  dmU  gtikerid/Uime.}    Apollo. 

6ifL—PmU.J    The  god;  DesUi. 

665.— Jnlfaer's  Mttsnl  heir,]    Agenor. 
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S9. — Orum'$  dog.^  The  Dog-Btar.  Canit  Major  aud  Caois  Minor  are  said  to  have 
bMn  Orion's  hounds. 

43. — The  sageJl     Priam. 

68. — Thiir  grandsireJ]    Altes. 

110. — Moun^fkl  mother, Ji    Hecuba. 

lAO.Shall  proud  Polydanuu,  ifcJ]  Hector  alludes  to  the  advice  given  him  bj  Poly- 
damas  in  the  18th  Book,  which  he  then  neglected  to  follow. 

ISS.—The  wife.']     Helen. 

196. — Where  two  famed  founiaiiu.']  **  Strabo  blames  Homer  for  saying  that  one  of 
the  aources  of  Scamander  was  a  warm  fountain  ;  whereas  (says  he)  there  is  but  one  spring, 
and  that  cold ;  neither  is  this  in  the  place  where  Homer  fixes  it,  but  in  the  mountain.  It 
is  obserred  by  Eustathius,  that  though  this  was  not  true  in  Strabo's  time,  yet  it  might  in 
Homer*s,  greater  changes  having  happened  in  less  time  than  that  which  passed  between 
those  two  authors.  Sandys,  who  was  both  a  geographer  and  critic  of  great  accuracy,  as 
well  as  a  traveller  of  great  veracity,  affirms,  as  an  eye-witness,  that  there  are  yet  some 
hot-water  springs  in  that  part  of  the  country,  opposite  to  Tenedos.''    P. 

226. — From  Ida*8  ewnmite.']  *'  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Psgans  to  sacrifice  to  the 
gods  upon  the  hills  and  mountains,  in  Scripture  language  upon  the  high  places;  for  they 
were  persuaded  that  the  gods  in  a  particular  manner  inhabited  such  eminences  :  where- 
fore God  ordered  his  people  to  destroy  all  those  high  places,  which  the  nations  had  per- 
fimed  by  their  idolatry."    P. 

241.]  TRITONIA.    Minerva.    (See  Tritonia,  under  her  names.) 

243.]  See  imitation  of  this  pafisage,  JEn.  xiL  1083. 

257.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  .£n.  zii.  1312. 

884. — SonqfJove,"]    Apollo. 

899.]  HESPER.  Hesperus.  The  planet  Venus  is  called  Hesperus  or  Vesper  when 
it  appears  after,  and  Lucifer  or  Phosphorus  when  it  appears  before,  sun-set. 

"  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth,  short  arbiter 
Twixt  day  and  night." — Par.  Lost,  b.  iz.  line  48. 

449. — A  day  will  come*']  '*  Hector  prophesies  at  his  death  that  Achilles  shall  fall 
by  the  hand  of  Paris ',  this  confirms  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  that  the  words  of  dying 
men  were  looked  upon  as  prophetical."    P. 

451.]  See  paragraph  preceding  the  names  of  Achilles. 

498. — Thongs.]  Some  poets  state  that  these  thongs  were  the  belt  which  Ajax  gave 
to  Hector  in  exchange  for  his  sword.    (See  Ajax  the  Great.) 

500. — The  plain.]  Achilles  here  drags  the  body  of  Hector  into  the  Grecian  camp  ; 
whence  it  appeam  that  Homer  was  iguorant  of  the  tradition  adopted  by  Virgil  ( £n.  i, 
676.)  relative  to  its  having  been  thrice  dragged  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  which  probaUj 
arose  from  Achilles'  having  three  times  dragged  the  corpse  round  the  monument  of  Patro- 
clns  (II.  xxiv.  25.) 

611.]  HIPPOPLACIA.    (See  Hippoplacus.)    Andromache  makes  this 
in  a]lu8ion*to  her  father's  loss  of  his  kingdom. 

620. — An  only  child.]    A^tyanax. 
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In  this  book  ii  contained  an  account  uf  the  funeral  ritrt  of  Palroclas. 

87.]  See  imitation  of  thid  paaaagc,  ^^n.  vi.  143. 

92.— TA'  irremembU  flood,]  The  Styx.  Some  interpret  thin  {hf  ocean  (r#preieifted 
by  the  ancient  poets  as  encircling  the  earth),  and  as  l>eing  in  this  pastage  mentioned  bj 
Homer  as  a  boundary  oTer  which  the  sonls  of  the  deceased  muM  past  into  tho  olhar  world. 

92. — Forbid  io  cross,  ifc]        -x 

100.]  (Soe  II.  iTiu.  14.)  v  (See  Funeral  Ritet.) 

IW.—OW  all  the  corse,  ifc]  J 

3S5. — SirUm  flre.]  This  expression  is  used  by  Po|)«  as  synonymous  with  "  ablar 
beam." 

2S0. — God$  vkoBi  spirii  motes  the  air.]    The  Winds. 

25ft. — WorUTs  green  end,]    (See  Ocean  and  .Ethiopia.) 

281. — Msmhg  fUMet.]    Lucifer.  (See  Hesper,  II.  xxii.  S99.) 

2M. — tVarioi  i«cf.]  Tha  northern  part  of  the  ilCgean  sea.  Althougb  Homer  (Oft. 
X.  1.)  describes  the  seat  of  the  Winds  as  being  in  the  Aeolian  Islands,  under  the  domiaiMi 
of  iEolos,  be  here  describeii  them  as  baring  their  abode  in  Tlirace. 

SI 7. — Sepmkkre,]  That  the  account  here  given  may  be  reconciled  with  that  contained 
(Od.  zxiv.  93,  &c.)  we  roust  suppose  that  this  sepulchre  was  of  a  temporary  nature,  iad 
that  a  second  tomb  was  subsequently  erected,  in  which  were  placed  the  ashes  of  Achillea 
and  of  Patroclos,  united  in  the  same  urn.  (See  lina  108.) 

S44. — Immortal  comrsers.]  Xanthus  and  Balius. 

S61.— Ocrtfaa  chiVO  (H-  ▼•  S26— 237.) 

362 — it  fed.]  Apollo.  (II.  ▼.  541.) 

363.]  PODARGUS.     A  horse  of  Menelaus. 

364.— F««'i(  revrser.]  iEthe. 

365.]  ECIIEPOLUS.  )  Ecbepolus  was  a  prince  of  Sicyon,  who  presented  MeneUai 

367.]  i£TH£.  )  with  the  mare  iEthe,  as  the  price  of  his  exemption  from  fol- 

lowing that  prince  to  the  war.     Sicyon  was  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Aga- 


419.]  STEED.  Arion.  This  was  a  celebrated  horse,  produced,  according  to 
from  the  ground,  by  a  blow  of  Neptune*s  trident.  According  to  others,  he  was  the  oC- 
epring  of  Neptune  and  Erinnys,  or  Cere<<,  who  had  transformed  herself  into  a  mare  in 
order  to  avoid  the  addresses  of  that  god.  Others  ascribe  the  birth  of  Arion  to  Zephyras 
and  one  of  the  Harpies.  He  was  nursed  by  the  Nereids,  and  was  often  employed  in 
drawmg  the  car  of  Neptune.  From  the  service  of  Neptune,  Arion  paased  into  that  of 
Copraas,  king  of  Aliartus,  and  was  by  him  presented  to  Hercules,  who  employed  him  in 
Ina  contest  with  Cycnas,  son  of  Mars.  From  Hercules  he  passed  to  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argos:  in  the  service  of  tbb  new  roaster  Arion  signali»efd  himself  by  bearing  away  the 
prise  ia  the  Nemean  games,  and  by  preserving  the  life  of  Adrastui,  who  alone  fnrviTed 
of  all  the  Theban  chieftains.  (See  Thehan  wsr.)  Arion  is  said  to  have  potsesaed  the 
power  of  apeech,  and  to  have  had  his  feet  on  the  right  side  resembling  haman  hands. 
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'fte  was  called  Methymnaus  Vatbs,  from  his  birtb-placa  Meihywmay  in  the  ide  of 
Lesbofl. 

420.]  ADRASTUS.    The  king  of  Argos.  (See  Theban  war,  and  Sicjron.) 

421. — Fam'd  race.']  The  horses  of  Laomedon.  (II.  v.  326 — 337.) 

427. — The  lots  their  place  dispouJ]  **  Sophocles  observes  the  same  method  with  Homer 
in  relation  to  the  lots  and  inspectors,  in  his  Electra : 

'  The  constituted  judges  assigned  the  places  according  to  the  lots.' 
The  ancients  say  that  the  charioteers  started  at  the  Sig«um,  where  the  ships  of  Achilles 
hij,  and  ran  towards  the  Rhcetenm,  from  the  ships  towards  the  shores.    But  Aristarchas 
affirmed  that  they  run  in  the  compass  of  ground,  those  fire  stadia,  which  laj  between  the 
wall  and  the  tents  toward  the  shore.    EfuMhiMM."    P.    (See  Georgic  iii.  116,  &c.) 

429« — FoHi^  Negtor,]  Antilocbus. 

468. — Her  kmght^  Diomed ;  always  protected  by  Minerra. 

470. — HtB  ricaiPs  chariot,']  The  chariot  of  Eumelns. 

622« — Petjury.]  Fraud,  by  driving  purposely  against  Menelans ;  and  pefjwrjf,  by  af- 
finmng  upon  oath  that  the  violent  drivmg  was  not  intentional. 

5M6.-'The  chief ,]  Antilochns. 

^M.'^MtoUan  chi^.]  Thoas. 

666.]  OILEUS.    Ajax  the  Less. 

664. — The  rivala.]  Menelaus  and  Antilochua, 

600.]  ADMETUS.     )  Eumelns.  (See  Eumelus,  II.  ii.  860.)    Admetus  was  the  king 

600. — Unhappy  sun.]  i  of  Phere,  in  Thessalj,  whose  flocks  Apollo  (see  Apollo)  tended 
flbr  nine  years.  He  was  son  of  Pheres  and  Clymene  j  husband  of  Theone  (daughter  of 
Tbettor)  and  of  Alcestis  (see  Alcestis) ;  was  of  the  number  of  the  Argonauts,  and  of 
tlM  Inmters  of  the  Calydonian  boar. 

666. — The  god  whMe  Updd  amu  smrmmd,  Sfc]  Neptune. 

700.]  NOEMON.    A  companion  of  Antilocbus. 

723.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JBn.  viii.  742. 

728.]  ^TOLIANS.  There  was  an  ancient  affinity  between  the  iEtolians  and  Cleans 
(see  JBtolia) ;  and  thence  the  presence  of  ^tolians  at  these  funeral  games  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for. 

720.]  CLYTOMEDES.  A  son  of  iEnops,  killed  by  Nestor  at  the  faneral  games 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  line. 

730.]  ANC^US.    An  £tolian,  killed  by  Nestor  in  the  same  games. 

782.]  POLYDORUS.  Son  of  Hippomedon,  one  of  the  Epigoni :  he  assisted  at  the 
capture  of  Thebes  in  the  second  Theban  war.  (See  Theban  war.) 

7n>Son8  of  Actor,]  Eurytus  and  Teatus.  (See  Eurytus,  II.  ii.  756.) 

j^l^^The/uUqfdaye.]  Nestor. 

763.]  Apollo  is  sometimes  represented  as  a  god  presiding  over  boxers,  from  his  having 
destroyed  Phorbas,  king  of  the  Phlegyse,  who  obstructed  the  road  to  the  oracle  at  Delf^, 
bf  challenging  all  passengers  to  combat  with  the  osstus. 

767.]  EPEUS.  Son  of  Panopeus.  He  was  a  celebrated  athlete  and  artificer,  to  whon 
the  invention  of  the  battering  ram  and  the  constructioo  of  the  Trojan  horse  are  ascribed. 
(Sea  Ttojan  horse,  JEn.  ii.  10.)  His  father  Panopeus,  the  son  of  Phocus  and  Aaterodia^ 
acQoaopanied  Amphitryon  in  his  expedition  against  the  TeJebos. 

785.]  MECISTHEUS.  Son  of  Talaus.  He  was  father  of  the  Greek  chief  Euiyalns. 
and  is  placed  by  some  among  the  Argive  generals.  He  distinguisbed  himself  at  the  games 
flJtlioBour  of  (Edipus*  as  a  boxer. 

787.]  (EDIPUS.  (Edipus  was  son  of  Lains,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Jocasta,  daughter  of 
GiMii*  king  of  Thebes.  Laius,  being  inforaned  by  the  oracle  that  he  was  destined  to  fiall 
bj  dM  hand  of  hb  son,  ordered  his  ntw-bom  child  (Edipus  lo  be  expoaed  on  Mount  Ci- 
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thmnmm    The  serTtnt  who  wm  charged  with  Uiis  commiuion  perfbnitod  the  feet  of  the 
child,  and  having  inserted  a  thong,  sutpended  him  therebj  from  a  tree  ;  hence  aroae  tlw 
name  (Ediftu,  or  swoUen  in  his  feet.    Pborbas,  shepherd  to  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth,  «m 
of  Mercury  and  Cbtbooophyle,  daughter  of  Sicyon,  was  by  chance  guiding  his  flocka  to 
the  Tery  spot  where  CEdipus  had  been  abandoned  :  he  released  the  child,  who  was  afttr- 
warda  adopted  by  Peribcea  (called  alio  Herope),  the  queen  of  Cormth,  ahe  haviof  no 
cliildren  of  her  own.    (Edipua  grew  ap  at  Corinth,  and  inugined  himielf  to  be  the  eon  of 
Polyboi ;  bat  being  taonted  with  the  doobtfol  drcuroatances  of  his  parentage  by  soose  of 
his  yonng  companions,  who  were  enrious  of  hii  superior  acquirements,  he  hastened  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  in  reference  to  his  fortunes.    He  was  there  informed  that 
be  was  destined  to  he  a  parricide,  and  to  become  the  husband  of  his  own  mother.    The 
horror  of  realising  these  predictions  deterred  him  from  returning  to  Corinth,  and  lie  bent 
his  steps  towards  Phocis.     In  a  narrow  road  he  was  met  by  Laius,  to  whose  person  he 
was  a  stranger.    A  servant  of  the  Tbeban  king  commanded  (Edipos,  with  some  drcoB- 
stances  of  Tiotence,  to  make  way  :  a  contest  ensued,  in  which  Laius  fell  by  the  hand  of 
his  unsuspecting  son.     At  the  time  of  (Edipos'  arrival  at  Thebes  the  country  was  infalad 
bj  the  monster  Sphinx,  whose  ravages  were  not  to  cease  until  a  solution  could  be  given 
of  her  mysterious  enigmas.    The  discernment  of  (Edipus,  who  unravelled  the  riddlea  of 
the  Sphinx,  was  rewarded  by  the  Theban  throne,  and  by  the  liand  of  Jocasta.  (See  fi^de 
of  Sphinx,  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fabies  ^ihe  AncienU,)    He  became  the  father  of  two  aoM, 
ECeocles  and  Polynices ;  and  of  two  daughters,  Antigone  and  Ismene.    This  fatal  naion 
was  followed  hy  a  pUgue,  which  (as  the  oracle  declared)  was  a  punishment  inflicted  on 
Thebes  for  the  murder  of  Laius.    l*be  efforts  of  (Edipus  to  trace  the  unknown  murdeflef 
terminated  in  the  discovery  of  his  own  birth ;  upon  which  Jocasta  hanged  herself  in  de- 
spair, while  the  unhappy  (Edipus  tore  out  his  eyes,  aa  if  his  guilt  had  rendered  him  unworthy 
to  behold  the  light.    Expelled  firom  Thebes,  aa  a  pollution  of  the  city,  he  was  conducted 
hy  his  daughter  Antigone  towards  Attica,  in  order  to  obtain  the  protection  of  Theieua. 
While  he  was  caaually  stopping  at  Colons,  an  Athenian  borough,  he  recollected  an 
oracle,  which  had  predicted  that  0)lonB  was  to  be  the  scene  of  his  death,  and  that  hia 
tomb  would  he  a  pledge  of  proeperity  to  tlie  country  which  afforded  shelter  to  his  bonea. 
In  the  mean  time  Creon,  to  whom  the  llif  ban  sceptre  derolved,  had  pursued  the  coarse 
of  (Edipus,  with  the  intention  of  inflicting  upon  him  some  new  suffering  ;  but  his  plans 
were  frustrated  hy  tlie  fortunate  interrention  of  Theaeus.    Scarcely  bad  (Edipus  been 
saved  from  this  intended  violence,  when  the  air  resounded  with  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder : 
this  (Edipoa  regarded  as  an  intimation  of  his  approaching  fate  ;  and  having  performed 
some  funeral  rites,  and  recommended  his  daughters  to  tlie  guardian  care  of  Theseus,  he 
proceeded,  without  the  aid  of  a  guide,  to  the  spot  destined  for  his  death  :  the  earth  sud- 
denly disparted,  and  (Edipus  waa  seen  no  more.    Such  was  the  end  of  a  prince,  whom 
the  poets,  both  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  have  aelccted  aa  a  mournful  theme  for  the 
tragic  muse ;  and  whom,  though  guilty  of  no  wilful  and  deliberate  impiety,  thej  hava 
overwhelmed  with  an  accumulation  of  the  greatest  horrors.    According  to  Pausanias  and 
Homer,  (Edipus,  after  Jocasta  had  fallen  by  her  own  hand,  married  Eoryganea,  and  ended 
hia  days  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Theban  crown. 

(Edipoa  was  called  by  Sophocles  Colonius,  from  the  Athenian  mountain  Celeaat 
(whither  he  retired  during  hia  banishment),  and  Lai  a  pes,  from  hia  father  Laiui,  Laina 
h«l  the  appellation  Ladoacidbs,  from  his  father  LabdacuM. 

Aniigtmt*']  After  the  death  of  (Edipus,  and  his  sons  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  Antigone 
repaired  to  Thebes  in  order  to  procure  the  sepulture  of  her  brother  Polynices,  which  Creon 
had  prohibited  on  account  of  the  war  he  had  waged  against  that  kingdom.  She  was  dis- 
ootered,  hy  persons  appointed  to  watch  near  the  body,  weeping  over  it ;  Creon,  accord- 
iogly,  aa  uomio  state,  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive,  a  aentence  which  ahe  escaped  by 
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ftnagliiig  iMTwIf ;  while  others  affirm,  that  the  monarch  directed  his  son  Hemon,  who 
was  enamoared  of  the  princess,  to  put  her  to  death.  The  latter  endeavoured  to  ehide  the 
mandate  hy  concealing  Antigone ;  bat  Creon  having  discovered  tier  retreat,  compelled  hit 
son  to  slaj  her  in  his  presence.  Hemon  performed  the  task ;  hot  immediately  pierced  his 
own  breast. 

790« — His  friend.'}  Why  Diomed  interests  himself  in  the  cause  of  Euryalns  may  be  seen 
in  tiie  following  genealogical  table  : 

Talaus. 

I 

AoRASTvs  and  Mscistueus. 

„  I 

Deipyle. 

i£u  I  ALE  marries  DiOMBDi.  Euryalus. 

670.]  TUOAS.     King  of  Lemnol.    (See  Hypsipyle,  Jason,  \'u1can,  and  Eonsus, 
II.  vii.  662.) 
vr9.'^Gimt  6y  AcUlles slain,]  (See  iEtion,  U.  i.  479.) 
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ll.—Ptirom  ^  the  how.]  ApoUo. 

lot.]  SAHOS.    SamoUmda. 

UtL^BImt'kmf^d  Bison,]  Neieids. 

in^G^dmte/oe.]  Achilles. 

S19.J  AGATUON. 

SIS.]  DIUS. 

SI4.]  HIPFOTHOUS. 

SM.]  PAMMON.  >  Sons  of  Priam. 

»W.]  ANTIPHON. 

SSI.]  M£STOR. 

SSS*]  TROILUS. 

The  death  of  Troifais  by  AchUles  is  alluded  to  ^:n.  i.  66S. 

S49. — GrooatRf  aoata.]  "Two  can  are  here  prepared;  the  one  drawn  by  atalcSr 
to  carry  the  presents,  and  to  bring  back  the  body  uf  Hector ;  the  other  drawn  by  hotaw, 
in  which  the  bersid  and  Ptiam  xode.    EmtUtkimM:*    P. 

S44.J  MYSIA.    (See  Mywuis,  U.  ii.  104A.) 

SQO.J  PERCNOS.    Tho  name  by  which  the  gods  designated  the  eagle. 

417.]  See  iaitatioQ  of  this  passage,  JEa.  iv.  S40. 

4SI-— FKend.]  The  wand  of  Mercury. 

427.]  See  imitatioD  of  this  passage.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  W,  598. 

4S0.~iS|irMf .]  Probably  the  ScaaiaBder. 

487.]  POLYCrOH.  The  person  whose  son  Mercury  pretended  to  be,  when  lent  by 
Jupiter  to  comfort  Priam  after  the  death  of  Hector. 

f^^^^^—Tkg  powtr  ikmi  wudwtes  between  g9d  €»d  num.]  Mereory. 

^S.— On  JIrt  ike  rwif  woe  rnieed,]  "  The  reader  has  here  a  full  and  ejuct 
description  of  the  tent  of  Achilles :  this  royal  pavilion  was  built  with  long  palisadora 
made  of  iir;  the  top  of  it  covered  with  roeds,  and  the  inside  was  divided  faito  sereral 
^ptrtmcBts :  thus  Achilles  had  his  large  hall,  and  behind  it  were  lodging  rooms.  So 
in  the  nmlh  book,  Phoenix  has  a  bed  prepared  for  him  in  one  apartment,  Patrodna 
Ins  another  for  himself  and  his  captive  Iphis,  snd  Acliilles  has  a  third  for  himself  and  hi» 
mistress  Diomeda. 

"  But  we  mast  not  imsgine  that  the  other  Myrmidons  had  tents  of  the  like  di- 
mensions ;  they  were,  as  EusUthius  observes,  inferior  to  this  royal  one  of  Achilles, 
which  indeed  is  no  better  than  a  hovel,  yet  agrees  very  well  with  the  duties  of  a  soldier^ 
•nd  the  simpUcity  of  those  early  times. 

"  I  am  of  opinion  that  such  fixed  tents  were  not  used  by  the  Grecians  in  their  commoo 
marches,  but  only  during  the  time  of  »iegei»,  when  their  long  stay  in  one  place  made  it 
necessary  to  boild  such  tents  as  are  hero  described ;  at  other  times  they  lay,  like  Diomed, 
in  the  tenth  book,  in  the  open  air,  their  spears  sunding  upright,  lo  be  ready  upon  any 
alarm  -,  and  with  the  hides  of  beasts  spread  on  the  groand,  instead  of  a  bed. 
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*'  It  if  worthj  obaerradon,  that  Homer,  even  apon  to  trivial  an  occaaon  as  the  de- 
icribiiig  the  tent  of  Achilles,  lakes  an  opportanitjr  to  show  the  superior  strength  of  his 
hero ;  and  tells  ns  that  three  men  could  scarce  open  Uie  door  of  his  pavilion,  but  Achilles 
could  open  it  alone."    P. 

577. — Aged  heraUW]  Ideus. 

685.]  (See  Priam.) 

757.]  NIOBE.  A  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  of  Dione,  daughter  of 
Atlas.  She  was  the  wife  of  Amphion,  king  of  Orchomenos.  (See  Amphion,  Od.  si. 
S4S.)  Homer  represents  her  as  the  mother  of  six  sons  and  six  daughters ;  Hesiod,  of 
twenty  children ;  and  Apollodorus,  of  fourteen,  whom  he  thus  enumerates ;  Sipylus, 
Agenor,  Phsedimus,  Ismenus,  Mynitus,  Tantalus,  and  Damasicbthon,  Etboedsa  or  Thera, 
Cleodoxa,  Astyoche,  Phthia,  Pelopia  or  Chloris,  Asticratea,  and  Ogygia.  The  unfor- 
tunate Niobe,  proud  of  her  numerous  offspring,  despised  Latona,  because  she  was  mother 
of  two  children  only,  Apollo  and  Diana ;  and  even  arrogantly  inteirupted  the  celebration 
of  ber  religious  rites,  alleging  that  she  had  herself  a  superior  title  to  the  worship  of 
mankind ;  this,  at  length  provoked  Latona  to  urge  Apollo  and  Diana  to  revenge  ber 
wzQogs.  Apollo  accordingly  killed  all  the  sons  of  Niobe  with  his  arrows,  while  engaged  in 
their  exercises  on  the  plains  of  Thebes ;  and  the  daughters,  who,  upon  the  news  of  this 
catastrophe,  flew  to  the  ramparts  of  the  town,  were  all,  with  the  exception  of  Chloris, 
the  queen  of  Neleus,  the  king  of  Pylos,  struck  with  instant  death  by  the  shafts  of  Diana. 
Thb  sudden  calamity  so  afflicted  Niobe,  that,  stupified  and  motionless  with  grief,  she 
was  converted  into  a  rock,  and  transported  by  a  whirlwind  to  the  summit  of  the  Mount 
Sipylus,  in  Lydia,  where,  from  the  stone,  the  '*  tears  for  ever  "  flowed.  Amphion  is  said 
to  have  killed  himself  in  despair. 

Those  whd  endeavour  to  seek  the  origin  of  fables  in  points  of  history,  suppose  this  to 
bare  been  founded  on  the  intense  grief  which  Niobe,  the  queen  of  Amphion,  experienced, 
at  the  death  of  all  her  children  by  a  plague  which  ravaged  Thebes ;  her  subsequent  anti- 
pathy to  the  city  inducmg  her  to  leave  it  for  her  native  country,  Lydia,  where,  in  a 
residence  near  the  Mount  Sipylus,  she  unceasingly  bewailed  her  sorrows.  Niobe  was 
thence  called  Sxpylbxa.    (See  Ovid's  Met.  b.  vi.) 

•    770,—lNiUum  to  stoneJ]  This  metamorphosis  was  inflicted  on  the  neighbouring  people, 
for  permitting  the  dead  bodies  of  Niobe's  children  to  remain  unburied. 

775.]  ACHELOUS.    A  river  of  Phrygia. 

^je^^Wat'ry  fairie$.]  Naiads. 

777.]  SIPYLUS.  A  mountain,  with  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  Lydia,  near  the 
river  Achelous. 

WO.^Sage.]  Herald. 

900.— ii  mekmcholif  choir,']  (See  Funeral  Rites.) 

964. — Tirice  lex.]  This  number  is  explained  by  supposing,  that  the  Greeks  had 
occupied  ten  years  in  preparing  for  the  Trojan  War. 
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1. — Tie  aMM.]  UlysMs.  "  Bosra'f  obienradonf  in  rcUtion  to  ihb  epitlvt  giren  to 
UljMet,  is  worth  transcribfog.  '  The  fible  of  the  Odjswj/  says  he, '  b  wholly  lor  the 
conduct  and  policy  of  a  state :  therefore  the  qtislity  it  requires  to  wUdtm ;  but  this  vittae 
is  of  too  large  an  extent  for  the  sinipllcity  which  a  just  and  precise  ckarmeter  requfm ; 
it  to  therefore  requisite  it  should  be  limited.  The  great  art  of  kings  to  the  myateij  or 
difsiankifum.  It  »  well  known,  that  Lewto  the  Elerenth,  for  the  instmctioB  of  hto  sott* 
reduced  all  the  Latin  language  to  these  words  only ;  viz.  Qui  9t$€U  Harimmlmt  Mfrll 
rcjgnarf . 

'*  This,  then,  to  the  character  which  the  Greek  poet  givea  his  Ulyiaes  in  the  propo- 
sition of  thtopoem ;  to  denote  the  prudent  disnmulation,  which  dtogaised  him  so  minj 
ways,  and  put  him  upon  taking  so  many  shspes.    (See  Horace  Ode  6.  b.  L) 

"  Without  any  thiag  hanng  been  mentioned  of  Circe,  who  detained  him  with  her  a 
wliole  year,  and  who  waa  famous  for  the  transfonnation  the  made  of  all  aorts  of  perMau, 
the  reader  finds  him  at  first  with  Calypso,  the  daughter  of  wise  Atlas,  who  bore  op  the  vast 
pillars  that  reached  from  earth  to  liesven,  and  whose  knowledge  penetrated  into  tbe 
depths  of  the  nnfiuhomable  ocean  :  that  is  to  say,  who  was  ignorant  of  nothing  in  heftvc9| 
earth,  or  sea.  And  a«  the  first  prodoct,  and  principal  part  of  so  high,  so  aoUd,  and  to 
profound  a  knowledge,  was  to  know  how  to  conceal  oneself ;  thto  wise  man  called  hto 
daughter  by  a  name  that  signified  a  aeeret,  Tlie  poet  mskes  his  hero,  whom  he  designed 
for  a  politidaa,  to  stay  seven  whole  years  with  this  nymph.  She  taught  him  so  iralf, 
that  afterwards  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  putting  her  lessons  in  practice ;  for  he  does 
nothing  without  a  disguise.  At  his  parting  from  Ogygia  he  is  cast  upon  the  isle  of 
Pbsfacia :  as  kind  aa  hto  reception  was,  yet  he  stays  till  the  niglit  before  be  went  off,  ef« 
he  would  discover  himself.  From  thence  he  goes  to  Ithaca :  the  first  adventora  timt 
happened  to  him  there  was  with  Minerra,  the  most  prudent  among  the  deities,  as  Ulyaoa 
was  the  most  prudent  among  men.  She  says  so  expressly  in  that  rery  pasmge.  NordHd 
they  fail  to  disguise  themselres .  Minerra  takes  upon  her  the  shape  of  a  shepherd,  wmi 
Ulysses  telU  her  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Crete,  because  he  had  murdered  the  aott  ol 
king  Idomeneus.  The  goddess  discorers  herself  first,  and  commends  him  particuhuf  j; 
becnuae  these  artifices  were  so  easy  and  nacorsl  to  him,  that  they  seemed  to  be  bom  with 
him.  Afterwards,  the  hero,  under  the  form  of  a  beggar,  deceives,  first  of  all  Eiim— i; 
then  hto  son,  and  last  of  all  his  wife,  and  erery  body  eke,  till  he  found  an  opportunity  of 
punishing  his  enemies,  to  whom  he  discovered  not  himself  till  he  killed  them,  namely, 
on  the  last  night.  After  hto  discovering  himself  in  the  palace,  he  goea  the  next  day  to 
deceive  kit  fatlier,  appearing  at  fir^t  under  a  borrowed  name,  before  he  would  give  him' 
)oy  of  hto  return.     Thu9  he  take*  ufion  liiin  4II  niannfr  of  i»li»|»es,  and  dissembles  to  tliv 
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t«7  lait    Bat  the  poet  joine  to  this  character  a  Talour  and  a  constancy,  which  render 
hin  invinrihle  in  the  meet  daring  and  desperate  adventures.*'    P. 

4. — Heaven-buiiiJ]  (See  Apollo,  Laoroedon.) 

10.]  (See  Od.  liL  S 14— 495.) 

21.]  CALYPSO.  This  goddess  was,  according  to  Hornet,  one  of  the  Atlantides,  and 
reigned  orer  a  beaotifal  island  (to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Ogygia,  see  Ogjgia) 
in  the  Ionian  sea.  Here  she  hospitahlj  entertained  Ulysses,  when  shipwrecked  on  her 
coasts,  on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  He  lingered  seven  years  in  her  court ;  and 
she  was  so  nnwillmg  to  suffer  hhn  to  depart,  that  she  proposed  to  confer  upon  him  the 
gUt  of  immortality,  on  condition  of  his  hecoming  her  husband.  Ulysses,  however,  who 
still  cherished  the  recollection  of  his  native  country,  refused  the  offers  of  the  goddess ;  and 
at  length,  warned  hy  Jupiter,  through  Mercury,  to  resume  his  voyage,  hastily  quitted  her 
iaiaad.  Other  writers  suppose  Calypso  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Oceanns  and  Tethys, 
and  the  goddess  of  silence ;  and  this  £sble  merely  to  have  indicated  (Calypso  signifying 
tocMceaJ)  that  Ulysses  owed  his  wisdom  and  policy  to  long  habits  of  dissimulation. 
Pliny,  however,  conjectures  that  Homer  meant,  by  this  goddess,  to  represent  Nature ;  and 
that  he  gave  her  the  name  of  Calypso,  to  denote  tiie  AuMen  phenomena  of  the  natniml 
worUL 

The  situation  of  the  island  of  Calypso  has  been  much  disputed :  some  writeta,  con- 
fonading  this  goddess  with  Circe,  have  supposed  it  to  he  the  same  as  JSa.  (See  .£a, 
Od.  X.  167.)  During  the  residence  of  Ulysses  in  her  kingdom  she  became  the  mother  of 
two  sons,  Nansithous  and  Nausinous. 

SO. — In  JEtiiitfUL,  ifc,"]  "  Straho,  in  his  first  book,  delivers  his  opinion,  that  the  andcnt 
OvMiaaa  included  all  those  people  who  lived  upon  the  southern  ocean,  from  east  to  west, 
in  the  general  name  of  Ethiopians,  and  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those  only  who  lay 
sooth  of  Egypt.  Ptolemj  uys,  *  that  under  the  aodiac,  from  east  to  west,  inhabit  the 
Ethiopians,  black  of  colour.'  And  the  same  geogn^iher  divides  Ethiopia  into  the  eastern 
and  weatenu  These  eaatem  and  western  Ethiopians  were  separated  hy  the  Arabian  or 
Sgyptian  gulf;  which,  thougli  never  mentioned  by  Homer,  as  Aristarchus  remarked,  yet 
it  ia  not  probable  (says  Straho)  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  it,  it  being  but  a  thousand 
atedia  distant  from  the  Mediterranean,  when  he  knew  the  Egyptian  Thebes,  which  was 
foar  times  aa  fer  off."    Str^,  PUn.  Spondan,    (See  Ethiopia,  11.  L  557.) 

B8.]  £G YSTHUS.  Son  of  Thyestes  (see  Thyestes),  king  of  Mycens,  and  Pelopea. 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  Thyestes  and  Pelopea  should  be  parents  of  a  son,  the  destined 
avenger  of  the  wrongs  which  Thyestes  had  sustained  from  his  brother  Atreus.  (See 
Atreus.)  When  this  prediction  had  been  realised,  the  child  ^gysthus  was,  immediately 
after  hia  birth,  exposed  in  a  wood ;  but  he  was  found  by  a  shepherd,  and  there  nooiithad 
bj  a  goat,  whence  his  name  .£gysthus,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  goat*  His  retreat 
waS|  in  process  of  time,  discovered  by  Pelopea,  who  delivered  to  him  the  sword  of  hia 
father,  and  despatched  him  to  the  court  of  Atreus.  This  king  immediately  deputed 
iEgyathns  to  fttyH"**^  Thyestes,  in  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  conunitted  for  hia 
love  of  .£rope,  the  queen  of  Atreus.  Thyestes  no  sooner  observed  the  swoid,  than  in  its 
possessor  he  recognised  his  son  ',  and,  instead  of  himaelf  falling  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  hia 
hcetber,  he  hnposed  upon  iBgysthos  the  taak  of  murdering  Atreus ;  thus,  by  his  death, 
providing  for  his  own  succession  to  the  throne  of  Mycenc.  Thyestes  was,  however,  aoon 
diapoasessed  of  his  usurped  power  by  his  nephew  Agamemnon  (see  Agamemnon),  who, 
en  qutttng  Argos,  to  command  the  expedition  againat  Troy,  overiooked  the  crime  of 
iEgysthus,  and  conaigned  to  him  the  care  of  liis  queen  and  children,  with  the  goveremmt 
of  hia  kingdom.  .£gysthus  was  unfaithful  to  liis  trust ;  he  not  only  seduced  the  efiectkma 
of  Clytemncstra,  but  peraecuted  and  banished  the  children  of  his  benefsctor.  He  mnidered 
Agamemnon  at  hia  return  from  Troy,  and  took  possession  of  the  vacant  throne,  which  he 
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oecapitd  (a  space  of  seTen  jein)  till  he  was  pot  to  death  by  Oreetrt  (»ee  Orrstea),  the 
of  Agamemiion  and  Clyteronestra.     Pelopra,  in  despsir  at  lier  wretched  conditioB,  kUM 
henelf  with  the  sword  of  Tliyestes. 

63. — Am  iiU.']  Ogjgia.  (See  Od.  Tii.^^.)  "  There  was,  acoording  to  true  histofy,  swh 
an  island  of  Calypso,  of  which  Strabo  writes  ;  that  Solon  gires  an  account  of  the  islMid 
Atlaatis  bocdexiag  on  Egypt ;  and  Uiat  be  went  thither  to  make  inquiry,  and  leaned 
that  an  island  was  oace  there,  but  by  time  was  Tanisbed.    EmMaUdui.**    P. 

Some  geographers  suppose  it  to  hsTO  been  in  the  Scy  Iscean  g^lf,  opposite  thepriwontarj 
of  Lacimom,  in  Msgna  Greda ;  and  others,  in  the  Fretum  Siculum. 

67.]  ATLAS.  A  prince,  supposed  to  have  been  a  king  in  Arcadia,  in  Pbrygia,  or  fat 
Africa.  It  is  the  more  common  opinion  that  he  reigned  over  that  part  of  the  last  of  thaae 
coantries  called  Hanritania  ;  that  he  was  son  of  Jupiter  and  Clymene  ;  or  of  lapetns  tmi 
Asia  ;  husband  of  Pleione,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ocean  and  Tethys ;  aad  &ther  of 
seven  daughters  named,  from  him,  the  Atlantides  (see  Pleiades),  the  same  term  btisf 
applied  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  forming  his  kingdom.  Mythologists  describe 
Atlas  as  an  astnttosBer,  and  as  the  inventor  of  the  ^ere ;  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  oa 
this  acoooat  that  soaae  of  the  poeu  and  sculptoit  have  depicted  him  as  bearing  the 
heavens  oa  his  shoulders,  while  others  again  imagine  that  he  was  doomed  to  this  calaan^ 
by  Jnptter,  in  eonsequence  of  his  having  assisted  the  giants  in  their  war  agaiast  that 
dairy.  According  to  Ovid  (see  Met.  b.  iv.),  be  was,  from  bis  inbospitality  to  P 
(see  Perseus,  II.  zit.  164.),  transformed  bto  the  mountain  which  runs  east  aad 
across  the  descrU  of  Africa ;  a  fid>le  which,  however,  bean  another  interpntatioo  (1 
Hcrcules>.  The  ancseats  are  said  to  have  entertained  sa  idea  that  the  heavens  railad  ob 
the  top  of  Atlas. 

The  Atlantides,  whose  theogooy  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  Greeks,  has  besa 
preserved  by  Diodoras  of  Sicily,  who  asserts  that  "  the  Atlantides  gave  birth  to  a  motl 
noble  race,  some  of  whom  were  fooadem  of  nations,  and  others  the  boilders  of  cilioo  ^ 
iasomuch  that  most  of  the  more  ancient  heroes,  not  only  of  those  abroad,  who  wave 
esteemed  Barbari,  bat  even  the  Helladians,  and  the  heads  of  most  fiunilies  on  eaftb, 
claimed  their  ancestry  from  them."    (See  11.  ziv.  S29,  &c.) 

76^— Hsor  isle.]    Ithaca. 

91.]  POLYPHEME.  Polyphemus,  the  son  of  Neptune  aad  Tbooess,  or  Thesea,  aad- 
kiag  of  the  Cyci<»pa  in  Sicily.  He  was  the  most  formidable  of  their  number,  and  is 
refnesmited  as  a  monster  of  a  preposteroos  sise,  with  one  eye  in  the  centre  of  his  loie- 
bead,  and  as  liviag  on  human  flesh.  Ulysses  was  thrown,  in  his  return  from  Troy,  on 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  which  was  inhabited  by  Uic  Cyclops  (tee  Od.  ix.  ll»— 
6S6,  aad  Pope's  notes  on  the  passage),  and  immured  with  his  companions  and  large  flocfca 
of  abeep  ia  the  cave  of  Polyphemus,  for  the  purpose  of  being  devoured  by  liim.  Four  of 
his  crew  fell  a  prey  to  the  voracity  of  the  giant ;  and  Ulysses  would  probably  haver 
shared  the  same  frkte,  had  he  not  adopted  the  expedient  of  tntoxicatiag  the  fiend  (while 
directing  his  sttentioa  to  the  recital  of  the  particnUrs  of  the  Trojan  war),  and  of  avsiliag 
himself  of  his  state  of  iaseasib&lity  to  deprive  him  of  sight,  by  means  of  the  enormous  dab 
which  had  beea  dsscovered  in  the  cave,  and  which,  after  having  sharpened  to  a  point 
aad  heated  ia  the  fire,  he  plunged  into  his  eye.  Polypheqius  bellowed  so  furiously  at 
tha  paia,  that  he  roosed  the  Cyclops ;  but  they,  on  learning,  in  answer  to  theb  inqnirieSp 
that  ATswaa  (the  name  which  Ulysses  had  applied  to  himself  )  had  inflicted  the  calaadlj, 
retaned  to  their  dea.  The  monster  having  removed  the  immense  stone  which  bloeked 
ap  tka  flMBth  of  the  cave,  placed  himself  at  iu  entrance  to  prevent  tlie  escape  of  bis 
eneamso.  Ulysses  eluded  his  vigilance  by  fantening  the  sheep  together  "  three  aad 
three,"  with  osier  bands,  sad  by  tying  one  of  his  companioas  beneatli  the  '* 
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m  the  flock*  passed  by  the  monster.  Virgil  has  embellished  his  poem  {2En,  tu.  S09»  4cc.) 
by  interweaviog  the  tftory  of  Ulysses  and  tlie  Cyclops.  lie  feigns  that  the  prince  of 
Ithaca,  in  the  hurry  of  departure,  had  left  behind  him  one  of  his  followers  (Acliemenidet 
by  name),  who,  after  sustaining  his  life  in  the  woods  by  the  meagre  fare  of  roots  and 
bctries,  gladly  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Trojans  when  £neas  was  coasting  the 
island  of  Sicily.  Homer  relates  (see  Od.  zi.  ISO.)  that  it  was  the  wrath  of  Neptane  for 
the  injury  inflicted  on  his  son  by  Ulysses,  that  induced  the  god  to  destroy  his  vessel  on 
the  Pha9acian  coast. 

Aei$  and  Galatea.]  The  fable  relative  to  Polypheme*s  love  for  the  Nereid  Galatea, 
and  his  crushing  her  lover,  the  shepherd  Acis  (the  son  of  Faunus  and  of  the  nymph  Simae- 
diis),  under  a  rock,  firoro  jealousy  at  her  neglect  of  his  addresses,  is  not  given  hy  Homer, 
bat  is  a  favourite  subject  with  the  poets.  (See  Fawkes'  Theocritus,  Idyll,  zi.,  and  story  of 
Acis,  &c«  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ziii.)  Ads  (called  also  Sisf  sthius  Heros)  was  changed  into 
a  river  by  Neptune ;  and  Galatea  returned  to  the  deep. 

It  is  said  that  the  fable  of  Polypheme  had  its  foundation  in  history ;  that  Polypheme 
was  a  king  of  Sicily  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Ulysses ;  that  the  latter  landed  on  his  coasts, 
and  after  having  been  hospitably  received  by  him,  left  his  island,  carrying  off  with  him' 
hia  daughter  EIpe,  this  princess  being  however  immediately  liberated  and  restored  to  her 
fiither  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

98.]  THOOSSA,  or  THESEA.  A  sea-nymph,  beloved  by  Neptune.  She  was 
danghter  of  the  sea-deity  Phorcys,  and  mother  of  the  giant  Polypheme. 

OS.]  PHORCYS.  A  seadeitj ;  son  of  Pontus  and  Terra,  or  of  Neptune  and  Thesea, 
or.Tbooasa;  husband  of  Ceto ;  and  father  of  tlie  Gorgons  (see  Gorgons) ;  of  the  Grain 
(of  whom  three  are  enumerated,  vis.  Enyo,  Pephredo,  and  Dino ;  see  Gooke's  Heaiod'a 
TlMogony,  line  42S.) ;  and  of  the  serpent  that  guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides« 
The  description  of  the  one  eye  and  tooth  of  the  Gorgons  b  sometimes  referred  to  the 
Grais.    (See  story  of  Medusa's  head,  OvidU  Met.  b.  iv.) 

IW.'-Tk' AtUttUiciaU.]    Ogygia. 

110.]  TELEMACHUS.  The  son  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  He  was  quite  young 
when  his  father  left  Ithaca  to  join  common  cause  against  Troy ;  but  finding  that  Ulyaoea 
was  not  among  the  other  Greek  princes  who  returned  from  the  siege,  and  being  disgusted 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  suitors  of  his  mother,  he  determined,  by  the  advice  of 
Minerva  (who  had  assumed  the  form  of  Mentor)»  to  set  out  in  search  of  his  father,  first 
visiting  the  court  of  Nestor  at  Pylos,  and  subsequently  that  of  Menelaus  at  Sparta. 
During  the  absence  of  Telemachus  the  suitors  entered  into  a  conspiracj  to  put  him  to 
death  at 'his  return  to  Ithaca ;  but  they  were  foiled  in  their  murderous  project.  Teiema- 
chna,  after  many  adventures,  prosperously  landed  on  the  shores  of  his  country,  was 
restored  to  his  home  and  to  his  father,  ^d  with  him  succeeded  in  ezterminating  the 
persecutors  of  Penelope.    (See  Od.  zzii.) 

Hyginus  states  that  Telemachus,  after  the  death  of  Ulysses,  married  Circe,  and  wis 
father  of  a  son  named  Latinus ;  and  that  his  brother  Telegonus,  tlie  son  of  Ulysses  and 
Circe,  became  the  husband  of  Penelope.  (See  Ulysses,  and  Penelope.)  Homer  doea  ' 
not  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  proceedings  of  Telemachus  from  the  period  of  his  arrival 
at  Sparta  in  the  fourth,  to  his  meeting  with  Ulysses  in  the  sixteenth  book.  It  b  tbb 
interval  which  has  been  so  happily  filled  up  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  hi  hb  inter- 
esting and  well-known  work  of  Telemachus. 

115.]  MENTES.  A  son  of  Anchialus,  and  king  of  the  Taphbns,  whose  form  Minerva 
assumed  when  she  descended  on  Ithaca  for  the  purpose  of  advising  1  eleroachus  to  under- 
take a  voyage  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  to  ascertain  tlie  (ate  of  hb  father  Ulysses.  After  the 
conference,  she  sensibly  manifested  her  divinity  and  diMipiH'ared.    It  is  afiirmed  that 
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Alentefl  was  a  merchant  of  Uie  Uland  of  Leucadia,  and  that  Homer  immortAlMcd  his 
in  cooaequence  of  the  poet's  gnUitude  for  haTing  been  made  bis  companion  in  an  expedi- 
tion to  Smyrna. 

1S6. — T^pkitm  Imtf.]  The  Taphia,  or  TaLEaoioEs  (now  Megakmisi),  arc  islands  in 
the  Ionian  sea,  between  Achaia  and  Leocadia,  so  denominated  from  TapkiuM  and  TeU' 
bout,  two  Bons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned  there.  The  Taphiana  were  skilful  mariners,  bol 
infested  the  neighboaring  conata  with  their  piratical  excursioni.  (See  note  to  line  M4. 
Od.  xiT.) 

14S. — At  cke$s  ihtjf  vie,  io  cufditait  the  quten,  ifc]  "  There  are  great  dispatet  what 
this  game  iraa  at  which  the  aoitors  plajed.  Alhensua  relatea,  fWxn  Apian  the  graasmn* 
rian,  who  had  it  from  Gteaon,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  that  the  sport  was  in  this  manner : — Th« 
number  off  suitors  being  108,  they  equally  divided  their  men  or  balls ;  that  ia  to  any,  $4 
on  each  side  ;  these  were  placed  on  the  board  oppoaite  to  each  other.  Between  the  two 
&idea  was  a  vacant  apace,  in  the  midst  of  which  waa  the  main  mark,  or  faera,  the  poiai 
which  all  were  to  aim  at.  They  took  their  turns  by  lot :  he  who  took  or  displaced  that 
mark,  got  his  own  in  its  place ;  and  if  by  a  second  man  he  again  took  it,  without  touching 
any  of  the  othera,  he  won  the  game ;  and  it  paased  aa  an  omen  of  obtaining  hia  miatreas. 
Thia  principal  mark,  or  queen,  waa  called  by  whatever  name  the  gameateis  pleaaed ;  and 
the  suitors  gave  it  the  name  of  Penelope. 

**  It  is  said  thia  game  was  invented  by  Palamedes  during  the  siege  off  Troy.  (Afftacfai 
imPuUm,)    EuttmikiuB.    8ptmimm$.    Dmcier."    P. 

Some  attribute  the  inventioQ  of  the  game  of  chess  to  the  ancient  Indi. 

18ft. — The  femtt  deaeribed.]  **  They  waah  before  the  feaat,  says  Enstathiua,  bcca«e 
they  alwaya  at  the  feaat  made  oblations  to  the  gods.  The  ewer  waa  off  gold,  the  veaaela 
from  whence  the  water  was  poured  off  silver,  and  the  copa  out  of  which  they  drank  wefo 
of  gokL 

"  A  damsel  attends  Meates,  but  beralda  wait  on  the  luitora.  Euatathius  obscrvea  a 
decency  in  this  conduct :  beautiful  youths  attended  the  company  in  quality  of  cup- 
bearers. 

*'  A  matron  who  has  the  charge  of  the  household  brings  the  bread  and  the  cold  meats ; 
an  officer  whose  employ  it  waa  to  portion  out  the  victuals,  brings  in  the  meats  that  fur- 
nished out  the  rest  of  the  entertainment ;  and  after  the  feait  a  bard  diverts  them  with 
vocal  and  instrumental  music."    P. 

197.]  PHEMIUS.  A  musician  in  the  court  of  Ithaca,  to  whoae  voice  Homer  applies 
the  epithet  '*  drviae."    He  was  spared  with  Medon,  from  the  slaughter  of  the  suitors. 

"  In  ancient  times,  princes  entertained  in  their  families  certain  learned  and  wise  men, 
who  were  both  poets  and  philosophers,  and  not  only  made  it  their  buaioeas  to  amuse  and 
delight,  but  to  promote  wisdom  and  morality.  Ulysses,  at  his  departure  for  Troy,  left 
one  off  these  with  Penelope  ;  ani  it  was  usual  to  consign  in  tliis  manner  the  care  of  their 
wives  and  faoiiliea  to  the  poets  of  those  days,  as  appears  from  a  signal  passage  in  the 
third  book,  verso  SS9.  To  this  man  Homer  gives  the  name  of  Phemius,  to  celebrate  oaa 
off  his  friends,  who  was  so  called,  and  who  had  been  his  preceptor  (says  Euatathius)."   P. 

»8.]  ANCHIALUS.    The  father  of  Mentes. 

231. — Indu$triou8  tale.]    Tapbius,  or  Taphos. 

tM7. — Yemr  capU^L]    Ithaca,  the  capital  city  of  the  island  of  that  name. 

218.]  REITHRUS.    A  port  of  Ithaca. 

2S9.]  NEION.    A  mountain  of  Ithaca. 

24ft.]  LAERTES.  King  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Arceaius  and  Clialcomeduaa,  husband  of 
Antidea,  and  Uic  reputed  father  of  UlyttM.^.  (Sec  Autulycus,  Od.  xix.  160.)  He  waa 
one  of  the  Argonauts. 

288.]  PENELOPE.     A  princess  of  Greece,  daughter  of  icariu»,  brother  of  Tyndarus, 
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king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Po]yca»te,  or  Periboea.     The  lenown  of  her  beauty  fubjected  ber 
to  the  addresses  of  many  of  the  princes  of  the  country ;   while  her  father,  to  avert  the 
disputes  consequent  on  their  rivalry,  determined  to  bestow  his  daughter  on  that  chief 
who  should  be  victorioos  in  certain  games  appointed  as  the  test  of  address  and  counge. 
Ulysses  was  the  successful  competitor.     The  affection  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope  was  so 
great,  that  Ulysses  (see  Ulysses)  tried  every  possible  expedient  to  eltidc  the  necessity  of 
joining  the  expedition  against  Troy.     All  his  stratagems  were  unavailing,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  Penelope.    Ulysses  stipulated  at  parting  tliat,  if  he  should  not  return 
from  Troy  by  the  time  that  their  son  Telemachus  was  capable  of  holding  the  reins  of 
government,  she  should  resign  to  him  the  throne  and  kingdom,  and  become  the  wife  of 
another  husband.     Twenty  years  passed  away  without  any  tidings  of  Ulysses ;   but 
Penelope  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  at  their  expiration,  to  listen  to  the  iraportonities  of 
any  of  the  numerous  suitors  (see  line  315,  &c.)  who  had  infested  her  paUice  during  his 
absence.    Her  relations  urged  her  to  abandon  ail  thoughts  of  tlie  probability  of  her  hns- 
band's  return  to  Ithaca,  and  not  to  disregard  the  solicitations  of  the  rival  aspirants  to  her 
favour.    Penelope  exerted  every  resource  which  her  ingenuity  could  suggest,  to  protract 
the  moment  of  her  decision  :    among  others,  she  declared  she  would  make  choice  of  one 
of  them  as  soon  as  she  should  have  completed  a  piece  of  tapestry  (the  windiag-sheet  of 
Laertes)  on  which  she  was  employed ;   but  she  baffled  their  eipectations  by  undoing  at 
night  what  she  had  accomplished  during  tlie  day.    (Od.  ii.  117.)     This  artifioe  has  given 
rise  to  the  proverb  of  "  Penelope's  web,"  which  is  applied  to  whatever  labour  appears 
to  be  endless.    The  faithful  and  unhappy  Penelope,  constrained  at  length  by  the  renewed 
importonides  of  her  persecutors,  agreed,  at  the  instigation  of  Minerva,  to  bestow  her 
band  on  the  person  who  should  first  shoot  an  arrow  from  the  bow  of  Ulyssrs  througli  a 
given  number  of  rings  placed  in  succession.     An  individoal,  disguised  as  a  beggar,  was 
the  successful  archer :  this  proved  to  be  Ulysses  (see  Od.  xii.  427,  &c.),  who  returned  to 
Ithaca  at  the  very  moment  this  eventful  contest  was  to  be  decided.    It  is  Md  by  some 
that  Penelope  (see  Ulysses),  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  accompanied  by  Telemachus, 
left  Ithaca  for  iEtea,  where  she  married  Telegonus. 

The  character  of  this  queen  has  been  vaxioosly  represented  ;  but  it  is  the  more  popular 
opinion  that  she  is  to  be  considered  as  a  model  of  conjugal  and  domestic  virtue.  Slie 
was  called  Icarxotis,  from  her  father. 

309. — Now  9naich*d  by  harpies,  ^c]  "  The  meaning  of  this  expression  is,  that  Ulysses 
had  not  had  the  rites  of  sepulture."    P. 

317.]  SAMOS,  or  SAME ;  CEPHALLENIA,  or  CEPHALEN A  (now  Cefolonia). 
A&  island  in  the  Ionian  sea. 

S17«— -/ontoii  mam.]  Umum  wmre ;  it  is  tliat  part  of  the  Mediterranean  between  the 
sooth  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  either  from  Imm,  a 
country  (according  to  Solinos)  in  the  extremity  of  Calavria ;  from  fentau,  son  of  Dyrra- 
chius,  the  son  of  Neptune ;  or,  from  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachns,  who,  in  her  flight  frxm 
the  Fury  sent  to  persecute  her  by  Juno,  swam  across  the  Ionian  gulf. 
837.]  EPHYRE.    A  town  of  Tliesprotia. 

338.]  ILUS.  King  of  the  Tbesprotian  Epims,  and  son  of  Menneros,  the  son  of  Jason 
and  Medea« 

361.]  ICAKIUS.  Son  of  (Ebalus  and  Oorgophone,  brother  of  Tyndams,  king  of 
Sparta,  husband  of  PerilxBa,  or  of  Polycaste,  one  of  the  danghters  of  Nestor,  and  Ikther 
of  Penelope.  When  Ulysses  (see  Penelope)  claimed  his  bride  after  the  termination  of 
the  games  at  Sparta,  Icarius,  unwilling  to  part  with  his  daughter,  implored  the  triumphant 
Ulysses  to  fix  his  residence  in  that  court.  To  this  he  could  not  assent ;  but  offeied  Pene- 
lope the  alternative  of  remaining  with  her  father,  or  of  accompanying  him  to  Ithaca.  The 
decision  of  Penelope  was  implied  by  her  bhisbing,  and  covering  her  face  with  her  veil ; 
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tho  farrowing  father  being  Mid  by  mjthologisU  to  bate  erected  at  Sparta  an  altar  to 
modesty,  as  a  memorial  of  the  event. 

S67. — Omen*d  wriee  efJore.']  *'  There  is  a  difficulty  in  this  passsge.  In  any  case  of 
inquiry,  any  words  that  were  heard  by  accident  were  called  by  the  Latins,  om^m;  bjr 
Homer,  the  voice  of  Jupiter  ;  and  be  styles  tliem  »o,  because  it  is  through  bis  proTidence 
that  those  words  come  to  our  knowledge  :  the  Greek  in  this  {wsssge  signifies  fame  or 
mmoHr  ;  and  the  ancients  referred  sll  voices  or  sounds  to  Jupiter  ;  so  that  the  voice  of 
Jove  implies  any  words  that  we  hear  by  cliaoce,  from  whence  we  can  draw  any  thing  that 
gives  light  to  oar  concerns  or  in(}uiries.     Dacier.     EuMtatkius-"    P. 

S72. —  Voung  Atridea.^    Menelaus. 

410.]  T£M£SE,  TEMSA.  or  TEMPSA.  A  town  of  tJbe  BruUi.ncar  the  river  Uus, 
celebrated,  according  to  the  received  interpretation  of  the  2%^  Una  of  this  book,  in  the 
titta  of  Uonwr,  lor  its  copper  mines :  tiiey  had  Culed  in  the  time  of  Stabo. 

421. — The  ekmrming  lyriat,]     Phemius. 

480.]  ANTINOUS.  A  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupeithes,  and  one  of  the  aoitofp  of 
Penelope.  He  was  the  first  of  their  number  killed  by  UlyisCM  at  his  return  to  Ithaca.  (Od« 
xiiktO.) 

MO.]  £UEYMACHU8.  A  son  of  Polybas,  and  a  lelation  of  Ulysaaa.  He  waa  ooe 
ti  Ibe  frindpal  of  jthe  toicors  of  Penelope,  and  was  killed  by  Ulysses.    (Od.  zsii  104.) 

621.]  POLYBUS.    Father  of  Eurymachus ;  killed  by  Eumcus.    (Od.  JcdL  816.) 

6401.]  EURYCLEA.  A  dangfater  of  Ops  (the  son  of  Pisenor),  and  one  of  the  aUvea 
of  LttrtAS.  9be  was  the  BU£se  of  Ulysaea,  and  was  the  first  person  who  iccognifed  her 
long4oat  auMtfer  (and  conmonicated  his  rrtutn  to  Penelope),  by  a  scar  (see  Od.  xii. 
4£U),  which  WM  the  oonaequeoce  of  a  wound  he  bad,  in  hia  youth,  received  in  the  Icf , 
At  the  wild*bQiir  biwt  on  Mount  Pamaasus. 

641.]  OPS.    llM  MB  «f  Pisenor,  and  the  father  of  Euiydea. 

641.]  PISENOR.    A  herald,  father  of  Ops. 
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^^^Ymiikfia  hero.']    TelemacboB. 

14.]  See  imitatioii  of  this  paMage.  Mbl.  viSL  605. 

19.]  ^G  YPHUS.  a  tage  in  the  cout  of  Ithac«.  He  wai  lather  of  EuTnomiia  aad 
Antipbus. 

U^-^Hii  eideti  hope."]    Antiphas. 

S5.]  CYCLOPS.    Poljphemai. 

28.]  EURYNOMUS.  >Soii8  of  iEgyptios.    Enrynomat  was  one  of  the  auiton  of 

SI.]  ANTIPHUS.  i  Penelope,  and  Antiphus  waa  among  the  oompaniona  of  Ulyiaes 
who  were  deroored  bj  Polyphemaa.  (See  Polyphemoa,  Od.  i.  01.)  This  is  not  the  Anti- 
phoa  of  Od.  zrii.  80. 

68« — Icaritm  dome."]    The  pahioe  of  Icaiina,  the  father  of  Penelope. 

100. — Ceoff,  till  io  greai  Laetiei  I  heqmiaih,  A  U$k  iifgiUf,  hit  anutmenti  qf  death,] 
^  It  was  an  ancient  custom  to  dedicate  the  fioeat  pieces  of  weaving  and  erobroideryy  to 
honoar  the  fimerala  of  the  dead :  and  these  were  nsaaUj  wxonght  bj  the  nearest  relations 
in  theur  lifetime.  Thus  in  the  twenty 'Second  Iliad,  Andromache  laments  that  the  body 
of  Hector  must  be  exposed  to  the  air  without  those  omameots."  P.  (See  Fanerai 
Rites.) 

1S7.]  TYRO.  A  beantiful  nymph.  She  was  the  dangbter  of  Salmoneas,  king  of 
Elis,  and  of  Alddice ;  and  was  so  ill  treated  by  her  mother-in«Iaw  Sidero,  that  her  uncle 
Czetheas  removed  her  firom  her  father's  boose  to  his  own,  and  ultimately  married  her. 
In  the  mean  time  she  became  enamonred  of  the  river  Enipeus,  and  was  courted  by  Nep- 
tune, under  the  form  of  that  god.  The  children  whom  she  bore  to  Neptune  were  Pelias 
and  Neleus ;  and,  to  Cretheus,  Amythaon,  Pheres,  and  .£son.  She  was  called  Salmonis 
from  her  father. 

1S7.]  MYCENE.  The  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  wife  of  Aristor.  According  to  some, 
the  town  Mycene  was  called  after  her. 

185.]  HAUTHERSES,  or  HALITHERSUS.  A  celebrated  soothsayer,  who  foretold 
to  the  suitors  of  Penelope  the  return  of  Ulyssea,  and  their  subsequent  extirpation.  He 
was  one  of  the  counsellora  of  the  court  of  Ithaca. 

S64.]  MENTOR.  One  of  the  roost  faithful  of  the  friends  of  Ulysses,  and  the  peraon 
to  whom,  before  his  departure  for  Troy,  he  consigned  the  charge  of  his  domestic  affaira, 
Minerva  assumed  bis  form  and  voice  (see  Od.  ii«  806.)  in  her  exhortation  to  Telemachas, 
not  to  degenerate  from  the  valour  and  wisdom  of  his  father :  the  goddess,  under  the  same 
disguise  (see  Od.  iii.),  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  to  Pylos. 

275.]  LEOCRITUS.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope.  He  was  killed  by  Telemachns. 
(See  Od.  xzii.  826.) 

200.— iioyai  tuppUaniJ]    Telemachus. 

870.]  EPH  YRE.    (See  Ephyre,  Od.  i.  887.) 

424. — Matron.]    Euiyclea. 

484.]  NOEMON.  A  son  of  Phronins,  a  native  of  Ithaca,  who  supplied  a  vessel  for 
the  voyage  which  Telemachns  undertook  in  seazch  of  his  father. 
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470. — And  crown  wUh  vai««  Ipc]  "  Tbii  cmtom  of  libatiooi  wm  frequent  on  all 
lolemn  occaaiooi — before  meat,  before  sleep,  voya^,  joumiet,  and  in  all  reUgiona  litea, 
lacrificet,  &c.  They  were  always  made  with  wine,  pore  and  onmiied.  Sometiroet  they  naed 
mixed  winet  in  Mcrifices ;  bat  £uftathiaa  layt  that  thia  mixture  waa  of  wine  with  wine, 
and  not  of  wine  with  water  ;  wine  unmixed  waa  lawful,  and  mixed  unlawful.  Homer  ia 
thta  place  ttatea  that  the  gohUit  Wire  crowned  tnihwme;  that  ii,  filled  till  the  wine 
ttood  above  the  brim  of  the  goblet :  they  eeteemed  it  an  irreverence  to  the  gods  not  to  ill 
the  cupi  full,  for  then  only  they  esteemed  the  libation  wkeie  and  petfed"   P. 
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2. — Thro*  heaven* 8  eternal,  brazen  portaU.']  "  The  original  calls  heayen  traxen :  the 
reason  of  it  arises'  either  from  the  palaces  of  the  gods  being  built  of  brass  by  Vulcan  ;  or 
rather  the  word  implies  no  more  than  the  stability  of  heaven,  which  in  other  places  is 
called /rtfin^d  of  iron,    Eustaihius"    P. 

.  8. — At  nine  green  theatreaJ]  '*  It  may  be  asked  why  the  poet  is  so  Teiy  particular  as 
to  mention  that  the  Pylians  were  divided  into  nine  assemblies ;  and  maff  it  not  seem  a  cir- 
cumstance of  no  importance  ?  Eustathiur  answers  from  the  ancients,  that  there  were  nine 
cities  subject  to  the  power  of  Nestor ;  five  in  Pjlos,  the  rest  in  Boeotia  :  the  poet  there- 
fore allots  one  bank  or  theatre  to  every  city  which  consisted  of  500  men,  the  whole 
number  amounting  to  4500.  These  cities  furnished  the  like  compliment  of  men  to  Nestor 
for  the  war  at  Troy.  He  sailed  in  ninety  ▼es'tels,  and  allowing  fifty  men  to  each  vessel, 
they  amount  to  that  number.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  was  a  national  sacrifice ;  every 
city  furnished  nine  bulls,  and  by  consequence  tlie  whole  nation  were  partakers  of  it."    P. 

11. — They  taste  the  entrails.]  "  That  is,  every  person  ate  a  small  portion  of  the  sacri- 
fice, and  by  this  method  every  person  became  partaker  of  it."    P. 

28.— TAe  senior,]    Nestor. 

27.]  M£NTOR.    Minerva  under  his  form. 

41 — 70.]    Within  these  lines  are  contained  the  rites  of  a  feast  to  Neptune. 

47.]  PISISTRATUS.     One  of  the  sons  of  Nestor. 

65.]  ATHENA.    Ildinerva.    (See  Athena,  among  her  names.) 

159—245.]  Nestor,  in  these  lines,  relates  the  dissensions  (and  their  consequences) 
that  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  when  they  left  Troy  for  their  native  shores. 

200. — Psyrian  isle,"]    Scyros  (now  Skyro).    (SeeScyros.) 

207.]  CHIOS  (now  Scio),  an  island  in  the  JEgean  sea,  opposite  Ionia,  on  the  coaat 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  derived  its  name  from  C^ttts,  son  of  Apollo  and  Anathrippe.  It 
was  also  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Ethaiia,  Maoris,  Pityusaf  ifc.  According 
to  Herodotus,  4he  island  was  peopled  originally  from  Ionia.  It  was  first  governed  by 
kings ;  but  the  government  ultimately  assimied  a  republican  form,  which  was  modelled 
after  that  of  Athens.    Chios  was  celebrated  for  its  wines.    (See  Virgifs  Past.  v.  100.) 

208.]  MIMAS.  A  high  mountain  of  Icmia,  near  Colophon,  whence  it  is  thought  the 
Bacchs,  priestesses  of  Bacchus  (see  Bacchus),  were  called  Mimallones. 

216.]  G  ERESTUS.     A  port  of  Euboea. 

'  220.— Wish*d-/or  shore,]    Argos. 

229.— ^c/ii<^s'  warlike  son.]  "  When  Pyrrhus  had  reached  Thessaly  with  the  Myr- 
midons of  Achilles,  by  the  advice  of  Thetis  he  set  fire  to  his  vessels ;  and  bebig  wanted 
by  Helenus,  from  the  oracles,  to  fix  his  habitation  where  he  found  a  house  whose  founda- 
tions were  iron,  whose  walls  were,  wood,  and  whose  roof  was  wool,  he  took  his  journey 
on  foot,  and  coming  to  a  certain  lake  of  Epirus,  he  found  some  persons  fixing  their  spears 
with  the  point  downwards  into  the  earth,  and  covering  the  tops  of  them  with  thefar  cloaks, 
and  after  this  manner  makmg  their  tents ;  he  looked  on  the  oracle  as  fulfilled,  and  dwelt 
there.    Afterwards  having  a  son  by  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector,  he  named  him 
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Moloanu,  from  whom  the  region  took  the  vune  of  Motofibu    Fiom  tint  tomity  am  tbe 
Moloui  camea,  mentioned  by  Virgil.    EuitaikiMB."    P. 

836.— TTbe  murd'rtr.'i    iEgiAthiit. 

8S9.— TJ^  tM.]     OxvtCes. 

SI2.]  SUNIUM  (now  Cabo  Colonni)w  A  promontory  oT  Attica,  with  a  Mali  faaibow, 
town,  and  temple  of  the  tame  name,  eacred  to  Minerra.  In  iti  neighbooihood,  accofdiBf 
to  Herodotus  aid  Thacydidea,  were  iilver  minei ;  but  tbey  bad  failed  m  Ibc  tkns  af 
Strabo. 

UZ^^Tk'  Atk£ni€m  dMU.]    Minenra. 

3S4.]  PHRONTES.  8on  of  Onetor.  pilot  of  the  aliip  ia  which  MeneUas  aaiird  inm 
Troy  after  the  war.     He  died  suddenly  when  the  thip  reached  Snniom. 

366.]  MAL^A  (now  Cape  MaJio,  or  St.  Angelo).  A  piomoalofy  of  PelopooMm, 
at  the  louth  of  Laconia. 

372.— Cydeatan  p<ata.]  The  plain  of  Cydonia  (now  Canea),  a  town  of  Crete,  btSh, 
by  a  colony  from  Samoa,  ao  called  either  from  Cyd(m,  the  ion  of  Meicory  and  AcacalUt, 
the  daogbter  of  Miaos,  or  frtmi  Cyden,  the  ion  of  Tej^tes. 

379. — PhasliiM  sJborfS.]     The  shores  of  Phaestum,  a  town  of  Cicte. 

383.— 0»  A'  iE^yp^M  ''•o^-]  ''  ^^  ^  original  itia,  T%e  vMmiI  MirrMrfM 
Uum  to  JEgfftMM.  Homer  by  ^^plaa  awans  the  river  Nile,  and  then  it  ia  alwaje  mmA 
in  the  maartiline  gender :  the  region  abont  it  look  its  name  from  the  rirer  JSgyplw ;  Ihie 
ii  always  oaed  in  the  feminine  gender ;  but  the  country  had  not  received  thait  vmmm  fm 
the  daya  of  Homer.    EuttMha. 

"  What  Dacier  adds  to  this  obaerration,  may  aaMst  in  determining  Che  diapnie  tMip 
cecning  the  pnority  of  Homer  and  Heaiod :  Hesiod  makes  mention  ef  tiie  rhrw  Nihm  t  U 
therefore  it  be  tine  that  iEgyptua  had  not  been  called  by  the  nanw  of  Nilns  in  tfie  teen 
of  Homer,  it  ie  a  demenatration  that  Heaiod  wae  posterior  to  Homer  ;  olherwiae  he  canM 
not  hare  been  acquainted  with  any  other  name  bat  that  of  .£gyptaa."    P. 

423. — Now  imimkie  the  leafiKS.]  "  Various  are  the  reaaone  which  Eeelathiuarcpofti 
concerning  thia  oblation  of  the  tongues  at  the  conclusion  of  the  snatiice.  Ii  wna  to  pflma 
theroeelres  from  any  evil  words  they  might  have  uttered ;  or  betanae  the  toagoe  waa 
reckoned  the  beet  part  of  the  aacrifice,  and  ao  reaenred  for  the  oompletaon  of  it ;  or  thuf 
offered  the  tongue  to  the  goda,  aa  wimeaeaa  to  what  they  had  apokea.  I  ondl  the  nat4M 
auperiloooa.  They  had  a  custom  of  oAring  the  tongues  to  Ifercurj,  becanae  thegf  W- 
Ueved  him  the  giver  of  eloquence."    P. 

429.— Nor  JUt  U  to  prolong  tlu  keavenly/eatt,  TimeUu,  indecent,  /^.]  "  Fnafafhaw 
ahowa  the  difference  between  festirala  and  sacrifices :  ia  the  fonner  it  waa  onatomarj  to 
spend  the  whole  night  in  wine  and  lejoidoig :  in  the  latter,  this  was  reckoned  ao  imlairfril 
custom.  He  likewise  tella  u)  that  it  was  the  cuatom  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  cakiatial 
powers  in  the  day,  and  even  to  iniah  them  about  the  setting  of  the  son ;  and  that  those 
who  dwelt  in  incantations  performed  their  sacrifices  to  the  infernal  powers  by  nightt  ami 
finished  them  before  aun-rising.  Either  of  these  reaaona  aofficiently  explaini  the  nufda 
of  the  goddeas ;  and  the  fonner  carries  in  it  an  excellent  moral,  that  particular  care  shoold 
be  taken  in  our  acts  of  devotion,  not  to  turn  religion  into  impiety."     P. 

450. — When  beds  of  royal  state  invite  your  atay  f]  **  This  passage  gives  ut  a  full 
iosigfat  into  the  manners  of  these  hospitable  ages ;  they  not  only  kept  a  treasury  for  bowb 
or  Tasea  of  gold  or  silver,  to  give  aa  gifts  of  hospitality,  but  alao  a  wardrobe  of  Taiions 
habiu,  and  rich  furniture,  to  lodge  and  bestow  on  atrangers.  Eustathiua  relates,  that 
Tellias  of  Agrigenlura  was  a  person  of  so  great  hospitality,  that  500  horaeroen  coming  to 
bia  house  in  the  winter  aeason,  he  entertained  them,  and  gave  every  man  a  cloak  and  a 
tunic.  Thia  laudable  cuatom  prevailed,  and  still  prevails,  in  the  eastern  countries :  it 
was  the  practice  of  Abraham  of  old,  and  is  at  this  day  of  the  Turks,  as  we  may  learn 
from  their  caravanseras,  erected  for  the  reception  of  travellers."    P. 
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468.]  CAUCONS.    (See  Cancons,  H.  z.  498.) 

480« — My  comort.J    Eoiydice. 

618. — And mt,  ifc,J  "  We  hare  here  an  ancient  coatom  recorded  b j  the  poet;  a 
king  places  himself  before  the  gate  of  his  palace  on  a  seat  of  marble,  worn  smooth  bj  long 
laey  sayi  Enstatbius,  or  perhaps  smoothed  ezquiately  by  the  hand  of  the  workman.  What 
I  would  chiefly  observe  is,  that  they  placed  themselves  thus  in  public  for  the  dispatch  of 
justice.  We  read  in  the  Scripture  of  judges  ntttig  in  the  gate :  and  that  this  procedure  of 
Nestor  was  for  that  purpose,  is  probable  from  the  expression.  He  mU  in  the  eeat  where 
NeleMM  uaed  to  eit  (which  seems  to  express  his  wisdom  in  the  discharge  of  justice).  Nes- 
tor ia  also  described  as  bearing  hb  sceptre  in  his  hand,  which  was  never  used  but  on 
some  act  of  regality,  ia  the  dispatch  of  justice,  or  other  solemn  occasions."    P. 

696.]  ECHEPHRON.^ 

6S6.]  STRATIUS.        t„        ,„  ^r.      ^ 

62T.]  PEBSEU8.         {^^  ^  ^®'**''  "^^  Euiydice. 

627.]  ARETUS.  3 

690 — 691.]  These  lines  detail  the  circumstances  of  a  feast  celebrated  in  honour  of  Mi- 
nerva. 

619.]  LAERCEUS.  An  artificer  in  gold.  "  The  author  of  the  parallel  quotes  this 
passage  to  prove  that  Homer  was  ignorant  of  the  mechanic  arts  :  we  have  here,  says  he,  a 
^Ider  with  his  anvil  and  hammer;  but  what  occasion  has  he  for  an  anvil  and  hammer  in 
the  art  of  a  gilder  ?  Boileau  has  excellently  vindicated  Homer  from  this  objection.  In  his 
reflections  on  Longinus  :  this  gilder  was  a  gold-beater.  Nestor,  we  see,  furnished  the 
goldf  and  he  beat  it  into  leaves,  so  that  he  had  occasion  to  make  use  of  his  anvfl  and 
liBinmer ;  the  anvil  was  portable,  because  the  work  was  not  laborious.  Our  modem  tra- 
vellers assure  us,  that  it  is  at  this  day  the  practice  in  the  eastern  regions,  as  in 
Feoiay  &c«,  for  the  artists  in  metals  to.  cany  about  with  them  the  whole  implements  of 
trade  to  the  house  of  the  persons  where  they  find  employment :  it  is  therefore  a  full  via- 
dioation  of  Homer  to  observe,  that  the  gold  this  artist  used  in  gilding  was  nothing  but 
-gold  beat  into  fine  leaves."    P. 

676r— Mnds,  wtMt,  mid  matrmu,  mix  a  ahritti»g  sowui.]  "  I  have  kept  the  meaning 
of  the  word  in  the  original,  which  signifies  prayers  made  with  loud  cries.  The  scholiast 
on  .£schylus  remarks  that  this  word  is  not  used  properly  but  when  applied  to  the  prayers 
offered  to  Minerva,  for  Minerva  is  the  only  goddess  to  whom  prayers  are  made  with  lood 
cries,  she  being  the  goddess  of  war :  to  other  deities  they  offier  prayer  with  thanks- 
giving."   P. 

676.]  CLYMENUS.    A  king  of  ElU. 
'     677.]  EURYDICE.    Daughter  of  Clymenos,  and  wife  of  Nestor. 

579. — Ne8tor*8  youngeet,']    Thrasymedes. 

694.]  POLYCASTE.  The  youngest  of  the  daughten  of  Nestor,  by  some  supposed  im 
have  been  the  wife  of  Icarius.    (See  Icarius,  Od.  L  861.) 

696. — The  prmce>']    Teleniachus. 
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1.]  SPARTA.  Lacedsmon.  (See  Imctdmmtm,  II.  ii.  704.)  The  •adent  Spnti 
were  nod  to  be  of  Tltanian  lace,  the  tame  aa  the  Heliads  (cUldren  of  the  mm),  aad 
Ophitas  (aerpeat  woaihippera) ;  the  deity  being  adored  bj  them  uader  the  fignie  of  a 
aerpent.  Then  ii  a  tradition  that  thia  worahip  waa  introdoced  into  £arope  by  CadMoa 
from  Chaldsa.  The  ahielda  of  Agamenmoa  and  Meaelaaa  had  for  a  device  a  aeq^cit. 
(See  II.  xi.  M.) 
i^—JUmft  $i  AaBt.]    Taygetna. 

4^^lrUea.]    MeneUoa. 

5.]  HYBfEN,  or  HYMEN JBUS»  waa  the  deity  who  preaidcd  over  maitiafe  aoMiig  the 
Gteeka.  Accofdtag  to  aome  writera  he  was  the  aon  of  Bacchoi  and  Venoa ;  and  to  othati^ 
of  Apollo  and  oae  of  the  Mnaea ;  but  it  ia  a  more  generally  receired  ophiioo  that  he  wat 
abeaotifiil  Atbemaa  yoath,  of  homble  birth,  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  for  a  Bohit 
lady  of  Athene,  which  hia  poverty  and  obacure  condition  did  not  allow  him  to  avow.  Dia- 
gniaed  in  faomle  attire,  he  one  day  accompanied  the  object  of  bia  affection  to  the  celebnp 
tioQ  of  a  fieatival  in  honour  of  Cerea,  which  the  women  were  accuatomed  to  obtarve  hj 
themaelvca  on  the  aea-ahore.  While  thua  engaged,  they  were  auddenly  teiaed  and  cv- 
lied  away  by  a  band  of  pirates,  from  whoae  violence  they  were  preaerved  by  HymcMaai^ 
who  ezdtad  his  fcmale  companions  by  hia  f:^a"*pl^  to  massacre  the  robbera  while  tliaf 
alept.  After  the  catastrophe  he  repaired  to  Athena;  and  having  related  what  had 
happened,  he  offered  to  restore  the  women  to  their  country,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  many  the  lady  of  bb  choice.  His  request  waa  granted  ;  and  the  manriaga  of 
HymensBus  proved  ao  felicitous,  that  it  afterwarda  became  the  coatom  to  invite  hia  It 
bleaa  with  hia  praaaate  all  marriages,  none  of  which  were  expected  to  be  Ibrtimafta  if 
thia  oeremony  were  omitted.    Feativala  were  also  inalitoted  to  bis  honour. 

Thia  deity  is  generally  represented  as  a  young  man,  dresaed  in  a  yellow  robe,  holding  ia 
bis  right  hand  a  torch,  and  in  his  left  a  flame-coloured  veil»  and  wearing  on  hia  head  a 
chaplet  of  loaea,  or  aweet  marjoram ;  whence  perhaps  arose  the  practice  of  crowning 
people  with  iowera  on  their  wedding  day.  Hymen  appeara  to  be  tbeTnALAsaiua  of 
the  Romana. 

6. — H\M  son's  and  damjlda'^l    Megapenthea  and  Hermione. 

8.]  HERldlONE.  The  daughter  of  Menelaoa  and  Helen.  She  had  been  aecretly 
promised  in  marriage  to  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon  \  but  Menelaus,  being  ignotaat 
of  thia  engagement,  obliged  her,  on  his  return  from  the  war,  to  become  the  wife  of  Neop* 
tolemua.  After  the  murder  of  that  prince  (see  Neoptolemua)  she  married  Orestea,  and 
vaceived  the  kingdom  of  Sparta  aa  a  dowry. 

IS.]  MEG  APENTHES.  An  illegitimate  son  of  Menelaus  and  of  hia  *lave  Teridsi, 
who,  when  hia  father  returned  from  the  Trojan  war,  married  a  daughter  of  Alector,  a 
^i^artaa  prince. 

14.]  ALECTOR.    A  Spartan  prince. 

10- — Jfoadmoid.]    Teridse,  a  female  slave  of  Menelaus,  mother  of  Megapenthes. 

24.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii.  697. 

29.— Femf  Ncalor.]    Piaistratus. 
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$1.]  ETEONEUS.    An  officer  at  the  court  of  Mcnelaus :  he  was  the  aon  of  Boethus. 

8S. — Two  youiht,'}    Telemaclius  and  Pisistrattu. 

82. — Young  Ithacua.']    Telemachos. 

07 — ISO.]  In  these  lines  Mentlaiis  relates  bis  owa  wanderings  after  the  siege,  aad 
the  calamhoQi  end  of  his  brother. 

96.]  CYPRUS.  An  isUnd  in  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  sacred  to  Venus. 
It  was  ancientlj  known  by  the  naines  of  Ophhua,  Acemantia,  CemtiB,  AapeHa,  Am^ 
tkiuia,  Macaria,  Crffptos,  CoUnia,  Sphtcia,  Papkia,  Salaminia,  and  Mrooa,  that  of 
Cjprus  being  probably  derived  from  eypncS;^a  shrub  or  tree  (supposed  to  be  the  cypress) 
ivith  which  the  island  abounds.  The  name  of  Ophiuaa  was  aaciently  amgotd  to  it,  from 
th«  eerpents  with  which  H  origiaally  abounded. 

^  Poetical  traditioa  says,  and  the  most  judicimis  Grecian  wxiteis  adopt  the  fepoKt,  Ihut, 
liMTtly  after  the  Trojan  war,  Teucar,  son  of  Tekmon,  and  brother  ef  the  celebrated  A)ai, 
leading  a  oolony  from  tha  fittle  island  of  Salamis  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  founded  the  calgr 
of  Salamis  in  Cyprus.  Unquestionably  Cyprus  was,  very  early,  settled  by  Greekib  |t 
bad,  ttill  earlier,  been  occupied  by  the  Phoenicians  ;  from  whom  it  derived  thai  worship  of 
the  goddess  Venus,  originally  a  Syrian  goddess,  for  wjiich  it  became  early,  and  loontinned 
iMg^  lemaricable.  Cyprus  was  then  wooded  like  the  uaideared  parts  of  Ameiica.  The 
fbcBwiciaas  therefore,  who,  tfarough  tfaeir  superiority  ia  arts  and  ananuiactnxM,  ftrand  jgMive 
lUBMdiate  profit  in  trading  to  iaimbited  countries  than  in  planling  the  uoinhafaitad»  Beam 
wpt  to  liave  been  ai?erBe  to  tlie  establishment  of  Greek  adventurers  there.  On  the  contiaxgr* 
'Ae  OTer-4dHmdanoe  of  wood  and  the  coasaqoent  scarcity  «f  people  were  eatoomad  fnodk 
iMonrenieBees,  and  the  ^oe  of  aoil  coveted  with  wood  was  so  trxfliog,  that  it  waa  ioog 
costofflaiy  io  give  landa  to  any  who  would  dear  tfaem.  Colony  titeiefeae  followed  coUmgr, 
#aai  Laoenia,  inm.  Arges,  from  Athens,  and  some  other  parts.  Thus,  in  time,€y(iraa 
fcaonne  completoly  a  Grecian  faiand ;  and,  from  Mngan  ol^ect  for  nothing  but  its  ship* 
fhttber  tmd  its  eepper  mkies,  was  made  a  rich  and  populous  country,  fruitful  in  com,  and 
iMSOoa  fer  the  ezcelienoe  and  abnndanoe  of  its  wines  and  oit  It  was,  however,  in  earlgf 
limes,  divided  into  too  many  little  states  for  any  one  to  become  4;onsiderahle  ;  and  theae 
ffdlmoMy  under  that  reprobated  sort  ^  monarchy  which  the  Greeks  denominated  ty- 
vamy."    Mkford's  Hist,  of  Oieeee,  toI.  i.  chap.  v.  sect.  11 . 

flB«— PlhaniieMia  coaH,'\  PHCENICIA  was  wicieatly  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  Mcth 
and  east ;  by  Judsea  on  the  soutii ;  and  by  the  Meditenanean  sea  on  the  west.  lis  jmoe 
4s  either  deiifed  from  Phttnix^  one  erf  its  kings ;  from  the  Greek  word  pkmmx,  which 
^igeifies « piftm  or  dato  <a  tree  with  which  this  conatiy  remarkably  abounded);  ^oai^ 
PhtnAce,  a -translation,  as  is  supposed,  of  the  Hebrew  word  Edom  (the  Edomites  Mviag 
tfed  tUtiier  after  thehr  conquest  by  king  David) ;  or  from  Pktne  Anak,  i.  e.  the  desoen4- 
ants  of  Anak.  It  was  also  called  Chna^  from  the  contraction  of  the  word  Canaan  (4be 
term  most  commonly  applied  to  it  by  the  Jews) ;  and  more  anciently  BhabboflMi^  and 
XkHpUw;  Babbotsen  being  in  Hebrew  a  great  gulf  or  bay,  and  Colpitis  or  Colpites  a^tmnala- 
tion  of  that  word.  The  country  was  however  most  generally  known  by  the  names,  sometimas 
promiscuously  used,  df  Phoenicia,  Palestine,  and  Syria.  Pbccnicia,  strictly  speaking*  mm 
ene  of  the  five  ancient  divisions  of  Syria  \  it  was  comprehended  between  Tyre. and  the 
island  Aradus  to  the  north  of  the  river  Eleutberis,  and  contained  the  cities  ByUua,  Snr 
*repta,  Berytns,  And,  Tripoli,  and  Stdon ;  the  other  four  divisions  of  Syria  being  Coaoift- 
^ne,i3eleucis,  Ccdosyria,  and  Palestine.' 

Phoenicia  is  celebrated  for  its  arts,  sciences,  and  manufactures.  The  glass  of  Sidon, 
the  purple  of  Tyre,  and  the  linen  of  the  Phoenicians,  were  the  product  of  their  own  country. 
Their  skill  in  working  metals,  in  hewing  timber  and  stone,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
ornamental  as  well  as  of  the  theoretical  parts  of  arohiteetore,  are  sufficiently  confiryied  bj 
the  powerful  assistance  which  they  affisrded  king  SoloaMm  in  building  the  temple  at  Jmmr 
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I,  IMI  B.  C.  The  PboBnichuit  were  likewite  relebratMl  mcrclMUiti,  Mvlgiton,  mud 
pfamton  of  coloniet.  AHrenturooa  piratM  of  this  nation  occu|iied  many  of  iho  Gi 
if  le« ;  the  three  mhh  of  Agenor  (king  of  PiMenicift),  Cndnnu ,  Ciliz,  nod  Plicniiz, 
dering  in  leirch  of  Chrir  tistflr  Etiropa,  ettabli«li«d  tkemtelret  with  their  followen  irifnc- 
tivelj  fai  Boolia,  Cilicin»  nod  Africa ;  and  Carthage,  the  moat  celebvaied  of  their  coloaiee, 
ait  length  exceeded  in  wealth  and  power  the  parent  coontrj.  Nor  were  ihej  wholly 
negligent  of  HUnttorr.  Hiatory  records  the  naroet  of  the  two  metaphyaiciaaa  Moachaa, 
the  SidontiB,  and  AbeoMnna,  the  Tynan,  aa  haring  been  anterior  to  tlM  Trojan  war. 
Gommeroe  was,  however,  the  principal  object  to  which  they  directed  their  views ;  this 
they  extended  to  die  British  isles  (in  tliose  remote  tiiMs  called  Cauiteridea) ;  to  the 
Baltic  coast;  to  Spam ;  to  all  tlie  porta  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  aaa,  and  Lake 
Bisoti*;  eitabliAfng  considerable  settlements  in  all  these  plaoes.  It  lint  even  beesi 
inferred  from  the  imperfect  accoaots  which  have  reached  us  of  their  Toyagea,  that  the 
cotttiaent  of  America  was  not  unknown  to  them  ;  and  it  is  probable,  that  at  least  the 
cttsten  shores  and  islands  of  that  mnote  region  were  vimted  by  this  caterprisiag  people* 
They  aftcled  no  empire  bat  that  of  the  ses ;  hut  the  tniand  trade  which  they  carried  oa 
with  Sjfria,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia.  Arabia,  aad  even  with  Indfa^  waa 
BOt  incoasiderable.  The  Phoeniciana  derive  their  origin  from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham, 
wimae  deseeadants,  dnring  the  period  immediately  wcceeding  die  delage,  had  spread 
themselves  over  the  whole  of  Paleatine  to  the  confinea  of  Arabia.  Aboat  ITOt  B.  C.  they 
wciv  driven  fimm  their  poaaemiona  soath  of  the  Dead  tea  by  the  race  of  riiephatda  whab 
Unee  centnries  before,  Imd  migrated  froa  Arabia  or  Syria  into  Egypt,  and  had  beeoow  sa 
powerful,  that  a  dynasty  of  their  princes  occupied  the  throne  of  that  eoontry.  Salaiis, 
the  Artt  t4  these  nuttarcba,  is  supposed  to  have  lived  2078  B.  C.  Their  domiaioB  waa 
mfeveited  In  the  reign  of  Typhon,  one  of  bia  saccessors,  by  Osiris  (see  Egypt) ;  who, 
iiavinf  collected  aa  army  in  Thcbais,  made  war  against  the  ftrangera,  and  eventually  coai* 
polled  them  to  leave  the  kingdom.  They  thea  sought  refuge  amoag  the  Canaanitea :  aad 
flifir  desceadanla  aie  said  to  have  been  the  gigantic  children  of  Anak,  who,  in  the  tiow  of 
Moaea,  dweh  at  Hebron.  The  Philistines  sprang  from  Miffsim ;  snd  the  Caphtorin,  who 
aettled  on  the  coast  of  Palestine  about  the  same  period  as  the  shepherds,  are  alao  said  la 
Kate  been  of  Egyptian  origin.  These  were  the  idolatrous  nations,  in  their  several  ramlfi- 
^atloBS,  wbo,  la  process  of  time,  were  extemnnated  by  the  laraefitea ;  the  entim  sal^u- 
fMion  of  Cmmna  or  Paleatine  not  having  been  effected  till  the  reign  of  David. 

Fhomicla  appamiy  from  a  very  eariy  period,  to  have  been  divided  into  maay  petty  inde* 
pendent  slalea,  each  governed  by  ita  own  king,  whose  authority  seldom  extended  beyond 
Ike  chief  cky  of  Ua  domintona  and  iu  hnmediate  environa.  Of  theaa  the  principal  were 
f^  (aee  Tyre),  Sidon,  and  Arad.  Sidon  la  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  son  of  Ca- 
■aan,  aad  in  the  lime  of  Joahua  to  have  been  a  rich  and  flourishing  state.  In  the  raigo  of 
Boknnea,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Tyrians,  and  probably  reaudned 
in  until  the  reduction  of  Paleatine  and  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  by  Salmaaeaer,  730  B.C. 
next  submitted  to  the  aims  of  Apries,  king  of  Egypt ;  and  aflerwards,  at  the  co»- 

of  that  country  by  Cambyses,  fiSS  B.  C,  became  dependent  on  the  Persian  eauplra, 
Aongh  iStm  inhabitants  were  suffered  to  retsin  their  own  kings  and  government.  From 
-tte  ttdonian  fleet  Xerzea  received  very  important  aid  during  his  expedition  into  Greece* 
fm  the  reign  oC  Darias  Ochos,  the  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Persian  governors  of  PhoDaida 
the  Sidouians  to  form  an  alliance  with  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  for  the  par- 

of  regainhig  their  independence  ;  but  the  treachery  of  their  oovereiga,  Tennea,  and 
«#  the  Egyptian  general.  Mentor,  betrayed  them  into  die  power  of  the  enemy :  Darius 
panirfied  their  .Tbellion  by  destroying  thefa*  ships,  and  by  treating  the  people  with  aueh 
endty  that,  in  deapair,  they  aet  Are  to  the  city,  and  consumed  theouelvea  and  their  asoat 
eiiiaia  effbetf .  aidonwaaafterwardsiebnilt  byaomeof  tlmoHinMa,  who^hatngabaent, 
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had  eicaped  the  conflagmtionp  and  appears  again  to  have  been  goTerned  fay  its  own  kingat 
Strato  being  upon  the  throne  of  Sidon  when  Alexander  overran  Phoenicia.  Bat  although 
this  prince  quietly  aubmitted  to  the  Macedonian  anna,  he  was  not  suffered  to  retain  the 
regal  dignitj,  which  was  bestowed  by  Hephcstion  (at  whose  disposal  it  waa  placed  by 
Alexander),  first,  on  the  citisen  at  whose  house  he  lodged ;  and,  upon  hia  refuaiog  to  accept 
k,  on  Ballonymus,  or  Abdalonimus,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  <^  the  country. 
At  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  Sidon  formed  part  of  the  Grecian  kingdom  of 
Syria,  which  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  65  B.  C.  Arad  (now  Rim  Wadda), 
a  town  situated  on  the  island  Aradus,  called  by  the  Hebrews  Arpad,  waa  built  by  a  colony 
of  ezilea  from  Sidon,  and  at  an  early  period  became  dependent  on  Tyre.  From  the 
Tyrians  it  passed  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians,  Baby  loniana,  PersiaDs, 
and  Grecians ;  Alexander  the  Great  having  again  erected  it  into  a  kingdom,  wliich  he 
4>estowed  upon  Strato,  son  of  Gerostratus.  For  some  time  his  Micce«8ors  were  suffered  to 
enjoy  nndiaturbed  possession  of  the  throne :  but  Arad  was  at  length  incorporated  by  An- 
tioelius  £pipliane8  witli  hia  dominions,  and  finally  ahared  the  fate  of  Syria,  when  it  sub- 
Butted  to  the  Roman  general  Poropey.  Arad  appears,  at  one  time,  to  have  been  a  veij 
flourishing  commercial  state ;  and  the  extensive  mini  that  still  exist  in  ita  neighbourhood 
-attest  the  ancient  strength  and  magnificence  of  the  city. 

After  its  subjection  by  tlie  Romans,  Phcenicia,  or  Syria  and  Palestine,  formed  a  pro- 
vince of  their  empire.  It  was  one  of  the  countries  bestowed  by  Anthony  on  Cleopatra ; 
and  Augustus  afterwards  conferred  many  of  its  principal  cities  on  his  favourite  Herod» 
who  annexed  them  to  his  kingdom  of  Judsea.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Severua 
Phcenicia  was  separated  from  Syria,  and  became  a  distinct  province,  having  Tyre  for  ita 
metropoliis ;  and  under  Arcadius,  the  son  of  Theodosius,  it  waa  divided  into  the  diftricta 
of  Maritime  Phoenicia,  and  Phoenicia  of  Libanus ;  the  principal  towna  of  the  former  being 
Tyre  (now  Sur),  Sidon  (now  Seyde),  Ptolemais,  Berytus  (now  Barutor  Berosot),Bybloa» 
Tripolis,  Area,  Arad,  Sylarainum,  &c. ;  of  the  latter,  Damas,  Laodicea,  Abila,  Uelio* 
polis.  Palmyra,  Emesa,  Sarraccne,  &c.  Phoenicia  continued  to  form  part  of  the  £aatem 
■empire  until  the  Arabs,  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  638  A.  D.,  subdued  the  country,  and 
compelled  its  inhabitants  to  receive  the  laws  and  &iih  of  their  country. 

Myihology  qf,"]  The  mythology  of  the  ancient  Phoenicians  bears  so  striking  a  resemblanco 
to  that  of  the  Egyptians,  as  sufficiently  proves  that  both  must  have  had  a  common  origin  ; 
though  whctlier  this  system  of  worship  prevailed  first  in  Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  It  is  however  certain,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  was  very 
eariy  lost  among  the  family  of  Ham  ;  and  that  soon  after  the  deluge,  idolatry  appears  to 
have  been  generally  practised  in  thoae  countries  in  which  the  descendants  of  that  patriarcH 
bad  established  themself  es.  The  earliest  hiatory  which  has  been  transmitted  to  ua  of  the 
origin  and  Iheogony  of  the  Phoeniciana,  ia  that  contained  in  the  fragment  preserved  by 
Euaebiua  of  the  works  of  Sanchoniathon,  a  native  of  Phoenicia,  who  is  said  to  have  floariahed 
anterior  to  the  Trojan  war.  In  this  account,  which  he  professes  to  have  extracted  houx. 
the  writings  of  Thotli  (the  Hermes  or  Mercury  of  the  Greeks),  after  giving  a  description 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  from  the  elements  of  Chaos,  he  proceeds  to  relate  the  fonaa- 
tion  of  the  first  man  and  woman,  Protooonus  and  i£oN,  whose  children  Geaua  and 
Geaea  settled  in  Phoenicia,  introduced  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  were  the  paranta  oC 
Light,  Fire,  and  Flame  (Phos,  Pur,  and  Phlox).  From  them  sprang  the  race  of  giaatip 
who  gave  their  names  to  the  mountains  of  Phoenicia,  Casius,  libanus,  Braihys,  &c.  Their 
children  Memrvmus  and  Hypsuranius  settled  at  Tyre  :  they  taught  men  to  coottzuct 
huts,  and  derived  the  first  idea  of  a  vessel  from  observing  the  branch  of  a  tree  floating  ia 
the  water ;  they  likewise  eatabliahed  a  kind  of  worship  paid  to  two  stones,  to  which  sacri- 
ficea  were  offered.  After  the  death  of  Memrumus  and  Hypsuranius,  pieces  of  wood  wiere 
conaecrated  lo  them,  and  annual  festivals  inatitoted  to  their  honour.  Their  son  CaBTSoa 
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(tie  Phthft  of  the  Egyptiau,  and  Volcni  of  the  Greeks)  was  the  iorentor  of  (be  art  of 
fimnding  iiietala,  and  be  applied  it  to  the  coutmction  of  many  inatramentf  of  agricnhoi» 
and  fishing  ;  he  was  tlie  first  that  ▼entored  in  a  Tesiel  tn  navigate  the  sea,  and  thatstndied 
magic  and  dirinattOD ;  accordingly  he  received  divine  bononra  under  the  name  of  Zau- 
MiCBivs,  or  Jopiter  the  Machinist.  From  him  sprang  Aobaib,  Agbotes,  and  HaiibvS| 
who  devoted  thentelves  to  agricultare  and  the  chase ;  and  were  the  parents  of  the  Ahwrm 
or  Titans.  Amvnvs  and  Maots,  the  Ust  of  this  race,  tanght  men  to  assemble  them« 
selves  in  dties  and  villages,  and  to  follow  pastoral  occupations.  Contemporary  with  these 
were  Eliow  or  Hypsistus,  and  his  wife  Bbboutr,  Bebob,  Bbbith,  or  Bhttus  (see 
Beroe,  mider  Seoele) :  the  names  of  their  son  and  daughter  Epiojbus  and  Qm,  wen 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  Ub  an  us  and  Tit«a,  and  by  tlie  Romans,  to  Cslus  and  Tsnna. 
Eliom,  who  lost  his  life  while  hunting,  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god ;  and  hk 
son  Uranus  having  married  Ge,  became  the  father  of  Ilus  (who  was  also  called  Chbomos 
or  Satubv),  Bbttlus,  Dagon,  and  Atlas.  Soch,  according  to  Sanchoniatbon,  was  the 
histoiy  of  the  first  generationB  who  peopled  Pbcenida  before  the  deluge.  From  Amynne 
and  Ifsgosqpmng  Misob  (the  Tiiotb  of  the  Egyptians  and  Hermes  of  the  Greeks)  and 
Stdib,  the  fStffaer  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Cabiri  (see  Cabiri),  also  called  Samothraces  and  Cotj- 
hentes,  the  inventors  of  medicine,  of  sorcery,  and  of  improved  navigation.  The  dispntae 
that  arose  between  Uranus  and  Ge  excited  great  dissensions  among  their  family ;  and 
Chfoaos  espousing  the  side  of  bis  mother,  at  length  rebelled  against  Uranus,  dethroned 
Ma,  and  established  himself  at  By  bios.  By  the  advice  of  his  counsellor  Hibmbs  Tnu- 
HBoisTvs,  he  murdered  his  brother  Atlas,  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  and  his  son  Sadio. 
His  two  daughters,  Pans epii owe  and  Athene,  were  the  Proserpine  and  Bfinerva  of  the 
Greeks.  Uranus,  in  the  mean  time,  anxious  to  regain  his  crown,  despatched  his  daoghten 
AsTABTB,  DioMB,  Bad  Rhba,  to  dostroy  their  brother  Chronos  :  the  latter,  however,  pes- 
▼ented  fhe  execution  of  their  design ;  and  his  sisters  having  remained  in  hia  domiaioM, 
Astarte  became  the  mother  of  the  Titanides  or  Aktbmides,  and  of  two  sons,  Pothus 
and  CvpioAS  or  Enos.  Chronos  was  also  the  father  of  Zeus  Belus,  Chronos,  and  Apollo. 
Sydie  having  married  one  of  the  Titanides,  liad  a  son  named  Asclbpius.  From  Pontds» 
who  flourished  at  the  same  period,  sprang  Sidon,  and  the  sea-deities  Nebevs,  Typhon, 
and  Kbptunb  ;  Mblchbatus,  the  Hercules  of  Phoniicia,  being  tlie  offspring  of  Dana* 
BOOH,  the  son  of  Dsgon.  Uranus  being  at  length  slain  by  Chronos,  his  kbgdom  of  PImb- 
nida  was  divided  between  Astaite,  Demaroon,  and  A  dad;  Adad  being  considered  by 
some  aa  another  epithet  for  the  son.  Astarte,  who  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a 
cow,  was  the  same  as  Venus  Aphrodite,  adored  also  under  the  name  of  AaciiiTra  on 
Mount  libenos  (where  were  many  memorials  of  the  deluge),  and  of  Rixmon,  Rboi  a,  or 
Rhba  (all  terms  for  the  pomegranate,  one  of  the  Arkite  symbols),  at  Damascus.  It  ap* 
peers,  however,  that  Rimmon  more  usually  designated  the  sun.  The  city  of  Byblos  wan 
ghen  by  Cbnmos  to  the  goddess  Baaltis,  or  Dione,  and  that  of  Berith,  Brroe,  or  Berytne 
(eacred  to  BAAL-Baarrn,  the  Arkite  god  of  tlie  Canaanitei),  to  Neptune  and  the  Cabiri ; 
hie  son  Mouth  (called  by  the  Greeks  Pluto)  was  admitted  among  the  gods,  and  he  be* 
stowed  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  on  Thoth. 

From  this  account  of  Phoenician  mythology  it  is  evident  that  much  of  the  religion  that 
prevailed  in  Greece  (see  Fable  under  Ocean  ;  Satuin  *,  and  Egypt)  may  be 
to  the  establishment  of  Ph<enician  colonies  in  that  country  ;  and  the  fictions  thnp 
tBtndeoed,  being  embellished  by  the  poetic  imagination  of  Uie  Greeka,  were  by  the« 
lieaaMiUid  to  the  Latins.  (See  Rome.)  Blany  of  the  most  extravagant  of  these  fabica, 
and  dm  confusion  between  names  and  persons,  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  imperfect 
knowledge  wfaish  tlie  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  possessed  of  the  language  of  the  new 
eettlen.  Thus  the  hisiory  of  the  transformation  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione  into  ser]ienta 
(see  Cadnras),  arose  piobably  ffoaa  a  naoM,  i.  e.  Archivians  (implying  acipeat),  by  which 
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the  I^onikfiuiB  diftlnglDitlied  UieiipelfM.  Tke  wonblp  of  this  ittbMa  MDOog  Um 
tdani  aJuo  placed  them  attong  thoie  intionaof  antiqvi;^  diaCmgnished  bjf  tb«  tem  Opbito* 
Henee  too  Enropa  was  said  to  have  been  carried  away  by  a  bull,  lirom  an  amUguoiM 
txpreiaton  signifying  eitlier  that  animal*  a  abip,  or  the  hieroglyphic  by  which  hAr 
couatiy  vraa  distinguished  (tee  Eoropa) ;  the  appeHations  of  iEolos,  Sirens,  Monaua,  &c 
being  doriTed  from  terms  which,  among  tlie  Phoenicians,  implied  wind,  eong.  Vice,  6tc. 
7rom  the  same  sonrce  may  likewise  be  dedtoced  the  custom  of  usmg  animals  to  represent 
the  objects  of  their  warship  (tee  Egypt) ;  thus  Dagoo,  or  Aratrius  (confounded  with 
Saturn,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  the  Oannbs  of  the  Chaldieans,  and  otcti  Venus*  this  laat  being 
wonhipped  by  the  Egyptians  under  the  form  of  a  fish),  was  adored  by  the  PheBniriana 
under  the  semblance  of  a  monster,  half  fish  and  half  man ;  Asbtaroth  under  that  of  a  cow. 
Ice.  Besides  the  gods  slready  mentioned,  the  PhoBuicians  paid  dinne  honoum,  among 
othen,  to  Adokis  (called  also  Thammvz  and  Peor),  whose  death  and  retum  to  life 
were  annually  celebrated  at  Byblos  (where  the  scene  of  his  history  was  laid)  with  eitra* 
aagaat  demonstrations  of  alternate  grief  and  joy  (see  Adonis) ;  to  the  Dii  Patjiigi>  a 
kind  of  tutelary  deities  wbo  presided  over  mariners  (of  these  Venus  was  one),  and  whoaa 
images  they  usually  affixed  to  the  prows  of  their  vessels ;  to  the  goddess  Baiia,  tbe 
most  ancient  symbol  of  the  ark  (the  aikite  worship  was  particularly  maintained  in  Syria), 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Ceres,  Rhea,  Beroe,  &c.  &c. ;  to  the  god  Acnos^  or 
BiBLzBBVTH  (tiio  Myiagms,  or  Apomyius,  fy-ehaar,  of  tlie  Greeks),  dec.  &c»  (See 
Egypt.)  But  the  principal  objects  of  their  veneration  were  the  son  and  moon ;  Ike 
Ibtmer  being  worshipped  under  the  appellations  of  Bel,  Bal,  Baal,  BAALzanaNy 
IfoLocH,  or  MiLCOM,  Cbbmosr,  Adbamhelbcb,  Momimus,  and  BAAL-SnAJCAin,  lAe 
grmU  lard  qftke  ksmtUy  ke. ;  and  the  Utter  under  those  of  Astabtb  (the  bis  of  the 
EgyptiaBs),  Mbni,  Urania,  or  Cslbstis,  Anvamblbcb,  or  Ashtarotb,  who  is  also 
0dled  Atabgatis  and  Debcbto  (Derceto  being  represented  like,  and  therefore  oen- 
foondsd  with,  Dagon). 

100.]  NILE.  This  river,  so  nassed  from  the  Egyptian  king  Nilns,  is  invariaUy  called 
by  Homer  the  ^gyptw,  a  term  by  which,  or  *'  the  river  of  Egypt,"  the  earliest  histo- 
rians generally  distinguished  H.  Plutarch  coosidera  that  Its  first  appeilatioB  was  Afelas, 
soneqwndiBg  with  the  Sihor  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ;  and  it  was  abo  anciently  denoaai* 
nated  OsiriB,  Kranideg,  Oceatms,  Aeio»  (eagle),  TVilOB,  Shis,  and  from  the  fertility 
produced  by  its  periodic  inundations,  was  also  worshipped  under  the  epithets  of  Go4, 
FMett  Sum,  end  the  EgypHan  Jvpiter,  as  supplying  in  Egypt  the  place  of  the  Jupiter 
f>iRMos  of  the  Greeks,  and  P/ttvws  of  the  Latins ;  but  although  Hesiod  mentions  the 
NiUu  in  his  Theogony,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  other  name  than  that  of  £gyptus  was 
current  among  nations  before  the  time  of  Homer.  The  sources  of  this  most  oelehrated 
river  were  unknown  to  the  ancients ;  and  the  modems,  notwithstanding  the  indsiuigaMe 
icsearches  of  many  enterprising  travellers,  do  not  appear  to  have  succeeded  in  determining 
this  point.  Pays,  a  Portuguese,  whose  account  it  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  discoveries 
of  Bruce,  has  indeed  tmced  the  smaller  bmnch  of  the  Nile,  called  the  Blue  river,  which 
fells  Into  the  main  stream  before  it  enters  Egypt,  to  a  fountain  in  Abyssinia,  near  Gecsfa, 
where  it  takes  its  rise ;  but  the  source  of  the  principal  branch,  or  White  river,  has  not  yet 
been  precisely  ascertained.  It  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Mosm, 
and  its  waters  to  be  supplied  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  with  which  these  high  regioBu 
are  overspread.  The  Nile  enters  Egypt  almost  under  tbe  tropic  of  Cancer,  pouring  itself 
down  seven  soccossive  cataracts,  or  feUa ;  It  anciently  passed  through  Upper  aed  Middle 
Egypt,  a  little  below  Memphis,  and  then  dividing  into  seven  channels,  discharged  itsell 
by  as  many  mouths  into  the  sea.  These  moutfis  were  (to  begin  from  the  west),  the  Canopac, 
sr  Heracleotic,  the  Bolbitic,  the  Sebennytic,  the  Phatnic,  or  Pathmetic,  the  Mendcsien» 
tho  Tanitic,  or  Saitic,  an/the  Pelusian,  which  dsnved  thcimaBMS  from  cities  siandiog '  on 
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a«irievfffdl  •boMfl.    B««dMtlMMiWTOweratli«CwoPkMd<Mto«ita,«rMi0Bealkt(M 
tHej  W0a  tenMd),  of  PWptuii  aad  DMcoi.    TIm  frctterputlMiMferoCtbeMBMiIlM 
iiM  bcea  tiBce  Hopped  up.  Mid  other  cfaMmeb,  to  a  very  increMed  aamber,  fonncd ;  b«l 
M  tome  off  tiieee  genenlly  beeome  dry  at  the  retreat  of  the  waten  after  the  oieiflmfhy 
of  the  Nile,  the  aroie  of  the  river  HMiy  at  preeent  be  iaid  to  be  redaced  to  two,  via.  lboi» 
of  Boeetta,  or  Raihid,  to  the  weat,  and  of  Damietta,  or  Dimyat,  to  the  eaat.    The  Ibmi- 
datkma  of  the  Mile  aw  mppoted  to  be  owing  lo  the  tiopical  laioa  which  fUl  im.  Ethiopia 
in  the  moothi  of  April  and  May,  and  which  niali  down  like  lorreoti  on  the  oooatry ;   die 
river  begina  to  twell  in  Egypt  about  the  end  of  Jane,  and  ooatinuea  to  riae  till  the  ead  of 
SeptOBber ;   it  decreatea  gradually  daring  the  months  of  Oeiobcr  and  KofenibeTy  md 
then,  returning  to  ila  channel,  re sumet  its  wonted  couvm*    A»  the  welfare  and  riclMi  of 
Egypt  depended  on  thei^  inundationa,  all  circuBataacea  relalhre  to  their  iaeiease  won 
matter  of  regolar  ulMerration*     Accordingly,  a  graduated  colomn,  or  pole,  temiDated  Ifto 
a  T,  for  meaaoziag  the  riae  of  its  watera,  hat  been  in  ate  among  the  Egyptiaat  §nm  a 
very  early  period.    Arabic  writers  atcribe  the  origin  of  this  initrumcnt  to  the  patrinch 
Jooaph ;  aad  Hevodotna  BBeatiooa  one  which,  during  hia  time,  esioicd  in  the  Delta.   IW 
principal  Nilometer  now  employed,  ia  that  erected  by  the  Calif  Omar  in  the  iaiaad  of 
Bawida,  or  llbada,  near  Memphia.    It8taadainabaaicommunkatiagwithtbeNile;wd 
the  Jadicaricat  it  given  of  the  iacriate  of  the  river  being  repoiled  to  the  people,  the  jav 
of  abundance,  or  of  dearth,  which  awaiti  them,  ia  thence  inficffred ;  by  thia  ditefioa  Iha 
annual  tributa  whieh  tlie  Omad  Signior  leviea  on  the  country,  aad  which  it  pinpuilhiaadl 
to  ita  yearly  produce,  it  regulated.    At  tbeae  Nilometwa  were  invented  fsr  the  puipow  of 
thewing  the  kiigki  to  which  the  watera  roae,  to  were  the  tphinxet  to  denote  ffte  Haw  V'^ 
year  at  which  the  waft«rs  begaa  to  riae.    They  were  a  aymbolic  repreaentatioa  or  figavr, 
with  the  head  of  a  woBMa  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  lignifying  that  the  Nile  begaa  to  awefl 
ia  the  mealhe  of  Ja^  aad  August,  when  the  saa  pastes  through  the  signs  of  Leo  umi 
Viigo.    Several  of  theea  aphiaiea  are  aiill  to  be  aeen ;    one  of  which  in  particular 
(aappooad  to  have  basn  originally  a  vast  rock  of  different  stiata),  aear  the  pyramida,  la 
daacribed  by  Pliay  aa  having  been  of  a  prodigious  tise,  the  head  and  neck  101  feet  in 
dnjBwIaiaace,  and  the  body  14S  in  length,  being  the  only  parte  of  it  not  buried  in  the 
saad.    Thia  liver  waa  held  in  the  greatest  possible  venentioa  by  the  Egyptiaoa :  tb&f 
ipfaided  Ita  wators,  which  they  uaed  only  in  rehgioua  ceremonies,  aa  inviolable  aad  sacfotf^ 
aad  canied  tiMai  an  all  public  proceesioaa  and  feativitiee  in  vaaea,  which  were  afteiwaida 
placed  apoa  their  altart,  aad  there  adored  aa  the  sacred  symbols  of  Osiris  and  Isia,  the 
prasidiag  geaiasai  of  the  river.    The  period  of  the  greatest  tolemnitiet  observed  in  Ita 
honour  waa  that  of  the  extreme  height  of  its  inundaiioo,  wlien  (the  monarch  and  all  tha 
noblea  of  the  kingdom  being' assembled  in  prodigious  magnificence  and  pomp,  upon  tW 
baaka  of  the  river)  the  canala  af  the  Nile  were  opened  ;  the  piiesU  of  Osiris  and  Iiii 
(Oairia  beinf  identified  with  the  Nile,  and  Isit  with  Egypt,  see  Egypt)  bearing  tha 
iamgea  of  theae  divinities,  whose  marriage  wat  tlien  celebrated,  and  whose  tacrificea  w«aa 
tenniaatod  by  the  piecipitatiou  cvf  a  yoeag  girl  into  the  river.    The  finest  statue  of  tha 
Niia  m  (bat  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  discovered  under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.    Tha 
gad  appeara  in  a  recUaing  poatare  upon  a  socle,  the  surfture  of  which  repratents  wafoa ; 
has  head  crowaed  with  leavea  and  (ruiu  of  the  treea  which  grow  upon  hb  banka ;  Ua  Ml 
aflbaw  leaning  upon  a  aphmz  ;  holding  in  hia  left  hand  a  comacopia  (symbolic  of  tka 
ahwadsace  prodncad  hf  the  Nile),  in  which  are  contained  earn  af  con,  gnpea,  fht 
Egyptiaa  phuit  oolocasia,  and  a  plough-share ;  aad  in  his  right  hand  can  of  coca.    Tha 
statae  ia  surmounted  by  tlie  various  emblema  of  the  Nile ;  namely,  the  crecodlla,  the 
ichneaawn,  the  hippopotaauu,  the  ibis,  tlie  papyrus  and  lotus  planta ;  and  by  stxteaD 
ehildrea,  who,  by  the  manner  ia  which  they  are  grtiaped,  iagenioutly  symbolise  the  he%ht 
af  Iha  siataai^cabita  to  which  tha  rivet  at  ito  oioot  fevoamMtcfiib  riwi. 
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.vTlMKili  (aswct*  «tber  rifwt)  wm  alio  repraaented  with  a  boiri  Iwad,  a  Uctogly- 
libio  under  wBich  Oceaaot,  as  tbo  great  arkite  divinity,  was  designated^  River  goda  and 
gnat  penonagte  were  aIao»  with  reference  to  this  hieroglyphic,  often  represented  by  the 
ancients  with  horns,  tlie  horn  being,  among  the  Egyptians,  and  other  nations  of  the 
gnatest  antiquity,  a  symbol  of  particular  sanctity,  and  one  by  which  any  thing  anper- 
naiaanf  and  powerful  was  denoted. 
.  109» — Arabum  skwreJ]  The  country  of  the  Exemhi,  a  people  of  Aiabia. 
.  IVk^^Tniinu  wtfeJ]  Clytemnestxa. 

144^^-Geodo2dstre.]  Laertes. 

146.— IKs  heir,]  Telemachus. 

15S. — Cotistieiis  memwA.]  Meaelaus. 

leo^^Siher-Bkqfled  goddet$  qf  ike  ekoMe.l  Diana. 

161.]  ADRASTE.-X 

164.]  ALCIPP£.   >  Attendants  in  the  court  of  Menelaus. 

166.]  PHXLO.      J 

168.]  ALCANDRA.  ^Tbe  wife  of  Polybus,  a  king  of  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  at  the  time 

160.]  POLYBUS.      5  of  the  Tiojan  war. 

170.r— PAarJon  Thibee.]  The  kingdom  of  Polybus.  The  word  Phaiius  is  often  need  by 
avcirataotborsfor  Egyptian.  Thus  Pbarian  Thebes,  implies Thebei  in  Egypt  (SeeTbebes» 
IL  is*  500.) 

18S. — JsM-frem  Jfelsn.]  So  called  from  her  being  the  daughter  of  Jupiter. 

100.]  This  passage  is  imitated,  .£n.  iiL  638. 

S15. — ^ilfaHtal  brotherJ]  Antilochos. 

,256.]  MEMNON.  King  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  a  magnificent  palace  at  Abydus,  the 
aaoQi^city  of  the  ancient  Thebaid.  He  was  son  of  Titbonus  and  Aurora,  and,  in  the 
tenth  year  of  the  siege,  arrived  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance  of  his 
uncle  king  Priam.  He  killed  Antilochus,  and,  after  many  signal  acts  of  bravery,  was 
daiain  the  single  combat  which  ensued  between  bim  and  Achilles  upon  the  deatli  of  tJiat 
hero*  Aurora  was  so  disconsolate  at  the  loss  of  her  son,  that  she  implored  Jupiter  to 
effect.some  miracle,  by  which  his  fall  should  be  distinguished  from  tliat  of  common  mor- 
tala.  Jupiter  was  not  deaf  to  her  supplications,  and  instantaneously  caused  a  numcroua 
flight  of  birds  to  bsue  from  the  burning  pile  upon  which  the  body  was  laid.  These  birds, 
after  flying  thrice  round  the  flames,  separated  themselves  into  two  parties,  and  attacked 
one  another  with  such  fury,  that  the  greater  part  of  them  fell  down  upon  the  pyre,  and 
were  consumed  as  victims  to  propitiate  the  manes  of  the  deceased.  From  this  circumstance 
they  received  the  appellation  of  Memnonides.  A  magnificent  statue  was  erected  by  tha 
Ethiopians  in  honour  of  Memnon,  which,  according  to  tradition,  supported  by  the  testi- 
mpny  of  Strabo,  waa  remarkable  for  emitting  a  sound  resembling  the  tone  of  a  harp,  when 
fiiat  gilded  by  the  raya  of  the  rising  sun ;  and  a  more  mournful  sound  at  sunset  and  daring 
the  night  Strabo,  however,  acknowledgea  that  he  was  unable  to  ascertain  whether  it 
waa  from  the  base  of  the  statue,  or  firom  the  peraons  surrounding  it,  that  the  noise  pro- 
ceeded. (See  Funeral  of  Memnon,  Ovid's  Met  b.  ziii.,  and  faUe  of,  in  Lord  Bacon'a 
FtMee  qfUu  Ameiente.)  Cambyses  dismantled  thia  celebrated  statue  when  he  conquered 
£gf  pt,  625  B.  C. :  its  remains,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  have  furnished  a  coaatant 
th^onn  of  wonder  and  curiosity  to  modem  travellers.  Virgil  allndes  to  tlie  bmvery  of 
Mwnnon,  by  singling  hioi  out  as  one  of  the  chiefitaiiis,  whose  exploits  were  worthy  of 
being  represented  in  the  door  of  the  temple  erected  by  Dido  (iEn.  i.  686.) 

800.]  This  passage  is  imitated,  .£n.  xi.  S3. 

^07.]  ASPH  A  LION.    An  attendant  in  the  court  of  Menelaoa. 

aoa.— BngM  UeUM  mix'd  a  nurih-imefmiig  bewl,  tfc.]  ««  The  conjectoiea  about  tUa 
cordial  of  Helen  have  been  aimnst  infinite*    Sena  take  nepenthes  aUegoricaUy,  to  agnify 
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bulorjr,  iniuio  or  philatopby.  Platarck  in  the  int  of  the  Sjf  pwJMi  aftrai  k  «D  W» 
diaco«na  wU  saidng  the  preient  pmioa*  and  condiiioot  of  the  beaien.  Bfacrobne  te  iff 
the  Mine  opmion.  Wltat  gave  a  foandation  to  this  fiction  of  Homer,  as  Dader  oheaifUt 
might  be  this :  Diodonia  writes  that  in  Egypt,  and  chiefly  at  Heliopolia,  the  mom  wMi 
Thebes,  where  Menelaui  ■ojoumed,  as  has  been  ahrrady  obeetred,  there  lived  woomb  wk§ 
boasted  of  certain  potions,  which  not  onJy  made  the  onfortnnate  forget  all  their  calaaiiliM^ 
bat  droTo  away  the  most  violent  sallies  of  grief  or  anger.  £osebias  directly  agfiag>  thai 
even  in  his  time  the  wooien  of  Diospotis  were  able  to  calm  the  rage  of  grief  or  anger  by 
certain  potions.  Now  whether  this  be  troth  or  fiction,  it  fully  vindicates  IloiMry  siaea  a 
poet  may  make  use  of  a  prevailing,  tboogh  false  opinion. 

Milton  mentions  this  nepenthes  in  hb  excellent  Mask  of  Comns. 

—  Behold  this  cordial  jalap  here. 

That  flames  and  dancea  in  his  crystal  boonda ! 
Not  that  nepenthes  which  the  wife  of  Tbooa 
In  Egypt  gate  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Is  of  such  power  as  this  to  stir  op  joy. 
To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 
But  that  there  may  be  something  more  than  fiction  in  this  is  veiy  piobaUe,  siaet  tka 
Egyptians  were  so  notoriously  skilled  in  physic ;  and  paiticnlarly  aiace  this  very  Thoa,  ar 
Thonis,  or  Thuon,  is  reported  by  tlie  ancients  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  physic  aaaaag 
the  Egyptians.    The  description  of  this  nepenthes  agrees  admirably  with  what  we  kaaw 
of  the  qualities  and  effects  of  9pium.**    P. 

SHL — Tkane*§  imperial  wife,]  Polydsmna. 

S16.]  THONE.  King  of  Egypt  at  the  time  Helen  was  resident  in  that  cooitry.  (flat 
note  to  line  SOS  of  this  book.) 

%fiii.--AhwU^mifkUr.]  Hermione. 

Ui2. — Demreriord.]  Menelsus. 

S87.J  ANTICLUS.  A  captain,  constrained  by  Ulysses  to  be  silent  at  the  eveatfcl 
moment  when  the  horse  was  introduced  into  the  city. 

41S.]  See  imitation  of  tliis  passage.  Paradise  Lost,  h.  xi.  24ft. 

447.]  "  This  is  the  first  simile  tliat  Homer  has  inserted  in  tlie  Odyssey  ;  bat  I  canMl 
think  it  proceeded  from  a  barrennoM  of  invention,  or  through  phlegm  in  tlie  dedenMoa  af 
liis  years,  aa  some  have  imagined.  The  nature  of  the  poem  rec|uires  a  difference  of  atyla 
from  the  Iliad :  the  Iliad  rushes  along  like  a  torrent ;  tiie  Odyssey  flowa  gently  on  like  % 
deep  atieaa^  with  a  smooth  tranquillity ;  Achilles  is  all  fire,  Ulysses  all  wiadom."    P« 

4d8.]  THOU.    Apollo. 

46S.]  PHILOMELIDES.  "  The  poet  here  gires  an  a<;coont  of  one  of  Ulysses'  a#» 
▼entoies.  PbiUHneiidcs  was  king  of  Lesbos,  and  Eustathins  obaerves,  that  there  was  a 
tradition  that  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  slew  him,  and  turned  a  sutely  oKmament  ha  had 
raised  for  himself  into  a  public  place  for  tlie  reception  of  strangers.*'  P.  (See  Od«  XfiU 
15S.) 

471.— .SM-ftera  BetrJ]  Proteas.    (See  line  495,  below.) 

479,— The  PAarion  uU.}  "  This  description  of  Pharoa  has  given  great  troahle  to  tha 
critics  and  geographers  ;  it  is  generally  concluded,  that  the  distance  of  Pharos  is  ahoal 
aaven  stadia  from  Aleaaadria ;  Ammiaons  Marcellinua  mentions  this  veiy  passage  tkaa  | 
L  xui.  '  Insula  Pharos,  ubi  Protea  cum  Phocarum  gregibus  diversatom  Hoaseros  fabolalai 
iniatins,  a  ciritatia  littore  mille  passibus  disparata,'  or,  '  about  a  aula  distant  fhaa  tka 
shores.*-  How  then  comea  Homer  to  affirm  it  to  be  distant  a  full  day'a  sail  ?  fiochart  kaa 
fully  proved  that  tlicre  is  no  secession  to  the  continent  from  any  substance  that  tha  Nila 
briapdown  with  it:  the  violent  agitation  of  the  seas  prohibit  it  from  lodging  aad  iDrmiaf 
itaalf  iolo  solidity.    Eraloitheaas  b  of  opiaioa,  that  Homer  waa  igaonuit  of  the  amatha  af 
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Hi*  Hile:  ImA Sinitowtwert,  thai  hif  lilenee  tbout  tbem  k  not  itt  mfg%m&ut  «f  Wi  fgno- 
nace,  Ibr  aeitber  hit  he  ever  mentioned  where  be  wm  bom.  But  Stndw  does  not  enter 
Wi^  hue  dM  meaning  of  fiimtoathenes :  Eratoathenes  doea  not  mean  that  Homer  wai 
of  the  mootha  of  Nile  from  hia  ailenc8»  but  becmnae  he  placea  Pharoa  at  the  dfa- 
of  a  whole  day's  aail  from  the  continent  The  only  way  to  nnite  thb  inconaiatence 
in  an  asppoae,  that  the  poet  intended  to  apedfy  the  Peluaiac  month  of  Nile,  from  which 
navaa  atande  about  a  day'a  aail ;  hot  this  ia  aobmitted  to  the  critica. 

**  I  caanet  tell  whether  one  ahonldTentore  to  make  nae  of  the  word  Nile  in  the  tianala- 
liaB)  itia  doobcleaa  an  anachroniam,  thut  nana  being  unknown  in  the  timea  of  Homer 
aad  Bfenelaua,  when  the  Nile  waa  called  iEgyptua.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  thia  name  of 
JEgyptoa  ia  ao  little  known,  that  a  common  reader  would  acarce  distingmah  the  river 
fram  the  country  ;  and  indeed  unhrenal  cuatom  haa  obtained  for  using  the  Latin  name 
iaatead  of  the  Grecian,  in  many  other  inatances  which  are  equally  anachroniams :  nitnesa 
all  the  names  of  the  goda  and  geddesaea  throughout  Homer ;  Jupiter  for  Zeus,  Juno  for 
Ere,  Neptune  for  Poaeidon,  &g/'    P. 

404.]  EIDOTHEA.    The  daughter  of  Proteua. 

405.]  PROTEUS.  A  sea-deity,  aon  of  Neptune  and  Pboenice,  according  to  some,  and 
•f  Oecah  and  Tetfaya,  according  to  otbera.  He  waa  so  diamayed  at  the  inhumanity  of  his 
Polygonus  and  Teiegonua,  in  maaaacring  whatever  passengera  fell  into  their  hands, 
he  retimd  from  hia  native  country,  Macedon,  into  Egypt,  by  a  paeaage  which  Nep- 
dug  frr  him  imder  the  aea.  Hia  daughter,  the  nymph  Eidothea,  inatructed  Mene- 
lana,  when  be  waa  driven  by  contrary  winda,  in  hia  reium  from  Troy,  upon  the  coaat  of 
Egypt,  how  to  obtain  from  her  father  the  inatructiona  neceaiary  to  effect  his  return  to 
Oiaece.  Plotena  had  been  endued  with  his  prophetic  spirit  by  Neptune,  aa  a  reward  for 
the  caie  diaplayed  by  him  in  tendering  the  sea-calves,  which  formed  the  herds  of  that  god 
aad  of  Amphitrite.  Proteua  was  ao  averae  to  the  intruaion  of  atrangers,  that  in  order  to 
«hatniot  their  approach,  he  aaaumed  every  speciea  of  appalling  form  ;  aometimea  he  ap- 
peand  aa  a  lion,  a  aerpent,  a  leopard,  or  a  boar ;  at  others,  he  metamorphosed  himself 
into  water,  trees,  or  fire ;  and  the  only  expedient  by  which  be  could  be  prevented  thua 
•lading  the  questions  of  those  in<fividoala  who  wished  to  profit  by  hia  oiacular  powera, 
waa  that  of  binding  liim  in  chaina  (see  Georgic  iv.  684,  and  Ovid*a  Met  b.  viii.)  while 
asleep,  and  thua  ao  exhauating  him  by  long  continued  atruggles  to  extricate  himself  from 
hia  rfiacklea,  aa  to  compel  him  to  deliver  the  required  answera.  (For  the  part  of  hia  con- 
duct connected  with  the  fortunes  of  Helen  and  Paiia,  aee  Helen.)  Proteua  ia  aopposcd 
to  halve  had  an  exiatence  in  biatory,  and  to  have  been  remarkable  for  his  wtadom  and 
valour.  He  uaually  resided  in  the  Carpathian  aea,  and  hence  he  is  termed  "  the  Carpa* 
tiaan  aeer."  Some  make  him  king  of  the  laland  Carpathua.  (See  Carpatbua.)  According 
to  Perisoniua,  Proteus  waa  the  Lethoa  or  Cetea  of  Manetho,  the  Tjrphon  of  the  poeta ; 
he  thinka  that  Homer'a  Proteua  (identified  alao  by  Pindar  with  Triton)  and  this  king  are 
the  aame  peraon ;  and  that  he  waa  styled  a  sea-god,  because  he  had  commanded  on  the 
coaata  of  Egypt.  He  gives  no  credit  to  Herodotus,  it  being  inconaistent  with  hia  hypo- 
theala,  as  to  the  arrival  of  Paria  and  Helen  under  this  king. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  on  the  contraiy,  seema  to  give  credit  to  Herodotua,  aa  fkr  aa  it  rdatea 
to  Paria  and  Helena ;  but  makes  him  oontemporaiy  with  Amenophis,  whom  he  auppoaea 
to  be  one  and  the  same  person  with  Menea.  He  thinka  he  might  have  been  governor  of 
aome  part  of  the  Lower  Egypt,  under  Amenophia ;  and  obaerves,  that  H<mier  places  Idm  oa 
dm  aea-coast  and  calla  him  the  aervant  of  Neptune ;  and  that  his  Greek  name  eignifiea 
aaly  a  prince,  or  preaident.    (See  fable  of  Proteua,  in  Lord  Bacon'a  FMe9  </  the 

*'  Enstathias  fnumeratra  varioua  opinions  concerning  Proteus ;  aome  understand  Piro- 
teaaaUegorieany  to  aigaUy  the  first  matter  which  undeigoes  all  diangte ;  oChera  aaiko 
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• 

hin  an  •oUeoi  of  troe  friendahip,  which  ought  not  to  be  lettlod  till  it  htt  been  triad  ki 
all  ihapea :  othen  make  Protein  a  picture  of  a  flatterer,  wlio  ukea  up  all  abapei,  Mul 
nits  himself  to  all  fbrmt,  in  compliance  to  the  t«dnper  of  the  penona  whom  he  cowti. 
The  Greeks  (obaerret  Diodonu)  imagined  all  these  metamorphoses  of  Proteus  to  hava 
been  borrowed  from  the  practices  of  the  Eg^rptiau  kings,  who  were  accustomed  to  wmtr 
the  figures  of  lions,  bulls  or  dragons,  in  their  diadems,  as  emblems  of  royalty,  snd  aone- 
times  that  of  trees,  Ace.  not  so  much  for  ornament  as  terror.  Others  took  Proteus  to  bo 
an  enchanter ;  and  £us(athius  recounts  several  that  were  eminent  in  this  art,  as  Cratls- 
thenes  the  Pbliasian  (which  Dacier  renders  by  mistake  Cahsthencs  the  Physician),  who, 
when  he  pleased,  could  appear  all  on  tire,  and  assume  oiher  appearances,  to  the  astonisb- 
ment  of  the  spectators  :  such  also  was  Xenophon,  Scymnus  of  Tarentnm,  Philippides  of 
Syracuse,  Heraclitusof  Mityleoe,  snd  Nymphodonis,  all  practiscrs  of  magical  arts;  aiid 
Eustathius  recites  that  the  phocte  woro  made  use  of  in  their  incantations.  Some  write 
that  Proteus  was  an  Egyptian  tumbler,  who  could  throw  himself  into  a  viriety  of  figom 
and  postures  ;  others,  a  stage-[>layer  ;  oUters,  that  he  wss  s  great  general,  skilled  in  all 
the  arts  and  stratagems  of  war  :  Uacicr  looks  upon  him  to  have  been  sn  enchanter.  It  is 
certain  from  Herodotus,  that  there  was  in  tl:e  times  of  IVIenelaus  a  king  named  Prolcus» 
who  reignod  in  Memphis  ;  that  Egypt  was  always  remarkable  for  those  who  excelled  in 
magical  arts :  tlius  Janncs  and  Jambres  changed,  at  least  in  appearance,  a  rod  into  a  aer- 
penty  and  water  into  blood :  it  is  not  tbert'fure  improbable  but  that  Menelaus,  hearing  of 
him  while  he  was  in  Egypt,  went  to  consult  him  as  an  euchanter,  which  kind  of  man 
always  pretended  to  foreknow  events :  tliis  perliaps  wasi  the  real  foundation  of  the  whola 
atory  concerning  Proteus;  the  rest  is  the  fiction  and  embellishment  of  tlie  poet,  who 
ascribes  to  his  Proteus  whatever  the  credulity  of  men  u^ualIy  ascribes  tu  enchanters.*'  P. 

409. — Baii  ilu  &ar6'd  iteel,  and  from  the  Juhtf  flood,]  "  Menelaus  nays,  hunger  was 
so  violent  among  his  companiona,  that  they  were  compelled  to  eat  fii»h.  Plutarch  in  his 
Symposiacs  observes,  that  among  the  Syrians  and  Greeks,  to  abstain  firoro  fish  wia 
esteemed  a  piece  of  sanctity  ;  that  though  the  Greeks  were  encatu|)ed  on  the  Ilcllespoat, 
there  is  not  the  least  intimation  tliat  they  ate  fish,  or  any  sea  provision ;  and  that  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Odysitey,  never  sought  for  fish  till  all 
their  other  provisions  were  consumed ;  and  that  the  same  necessity  compelled  them  to  eat 
the  herds  of  the  san  which  induced  tliem  to  taste  fish.  Nu  fmh  is  ever  oflfen^d  in  sacrifice  : 
the  Pythagoreans  in  particular  command  fish  not  to  bo  eaten,  more  strictly  than  any  other 
animal :  fish  afibid  no  excuse  at  all  for  their  destruction  ;  tliry  live  as  it  were  in  another 
world,  distub  not  our  air,  consume  not  our  fruits,  nor  injure  the  Haters  ;  and  tlierefore  the 
Pythagoreans,  who  were  unwilling  to  offer  violence  to  any  animals,  fed  vcTy  little,  or  not 
nt  all  on  fishes.  I  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  this  from  Plutarch,  because  it  is  an  ob- 
servation that  explains  other  passages  in  the  sef{uel  of  the  Odyssey."     P. 

619 — ^778.]  These  lines  contain  the  description  of  Proteus  ;  his  interview  with  Mene- 
Inns ;  and  his  relation  of  the  fate  of  Oilean  Ajax,  of  Agamemnon,  and  of  Ulysses,  aftor 
tbesiage. 

644.— PAocff.]    Sea-calves. 

640. — Her."]    Ampbitrite. 

610.— TUs  dcMTf  tilf.]    Pharos. 

607. — 7Vo.]    Ajax  and  Agamemnon. 

070. — A  third.]     Ulysses. 

671.— Aescn'd /rem  ilfiii^rra's  hate,]    (See  Ajax  the  Less.) 
See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /£n.  i.  (H). 

672.]  GYRiE,  GVARA,  GYARUS,  or  GYAKOS  (now  Joura).    One  of  Uie  Cy- 
clades,  a  small  desert  island  near  Myconus,  to  which  the  Roman  emperors  used  to  hanish 
CI,  Man.  a  O 
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criminals.    It  was  one  of  the  islands  to  which  Apollo  is  said  to  have  boand  Deles.  (See 
JEn.  ill.  102.) 

689.-^Coas^]    The  coast  of  Argolis. 

765.—Elif8ium  shall  be  thhe ;  the  bliasful  plaint  Ofutmott  earlh,  tfcJ]  "  This  is  the 
only  place  in  which  the  Elysian  field  is  mentioned  in  Homer.  The  conjectnret  of  the 
ancients  are  very  various  about  it :  Plato  in  hit  Fhaed.  places  It  in  calo  sieliai;  or  the 
region  of  the  stars  ;  but  since  Homer  fixes  it  (as  Milton  expresses  it)  at  the  earth's  green 
€Bdy  I  will  pass  over  the  conjectures  of  others,  especially  since  the  term,  by  which  others 
expi6M  Elysium,  confines  It  to  this  world. 

««  Strabo,  says  Eustathius,  places  it  not  far  from  Maurnsia,  that  lies  near  the  Straits: 
it  is  supposed  by  Bochart,  as  Dacier  observes,  that  the  fable  is  of  Phcenician  extraction  ; 
that  alizuth  in  Hebrew  signifies  joy  or  exultation,  which  word  the  Greeks,  adapting  to 
their  way  of  pronunciation,  called  Elysins.  If  this  be  true,  I  should  come  into  an  opinion 
that  has  much  pravailed,  that  the  Greeks  had  heard  of  Paradise  from  the  Hebrews ;  and 
that  the  Hebrews  describing  Paradise  as  a  place  of  alizuth^  or  Jojf,  gave  occasion  to  all 
the  fables  of  the  Grecian  Elysium.*'    P. 

794. — CenotaphJ]  A  monument  for  one  buried  elsewhere.  It  was  the  universal 
cnstom  of  the  remotest  antiquity  to  celebrate  feasts  over  the  tombs  of  such  as  had  been 
dear  to  their  country,  and  to  observe  their  anniversary.  The  Egyptians,  for  want  of  a 
tomb  containing  the  body  of  Osiris,  were  contented  with  a  cenotaph;  the  great  anniver- 
BUy  of  Osiris  being  celebrated  at  the  tomb  of  Jupiter  Ammon  (these  two  divinities  being 
identified)  at  Thebes.    (See  Osiris.) 

8S7. — Sceptred  power  of  Sidon,"]  Phsdimus,  king  of  Sidon  at  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

902.]  MEDON.  A  herald  in  the  court  of  Ulysses.  He  was  among  the  suitors  of 
Penelope,  and  was  the  only  one,  except  the  bard  Phemius,  who  was  not  involved  in  the 
general  massacre  at  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca. 

904. — Royal  matron.}    Penelope. 

972.]  DOLIUS.  A  faithful  servant  whom  Icariua  gave  over  to  Penelope  when  she 
left  her  father's  court  for  Ithaca.    He  was  father  of  Enrymachus. 

997.]  ARCESIUS.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Ulysses ;  son,  according  to  Ovid,  of 
Jnpiter ;  and  according  to  Aristotle,  of  Cephalus. 

1048.]  IPllTHIMA.  A  sister  of  Penelope,  married  to  Eumelus,  son  of  Admctus, 
king  of  Thesssly.  By  the  power  of  Minerva  she  appeared  to  her  sister  in  a  dream,  with 
a  view  to  suggest  to  her  arguments  of  consolation  during  tlie  absence  of  her  son  Tele- 
machus. 

1104.]  ASTEKIS.    A  small  island  not  very  far  from  Itliaca. 
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10,—Piiptig  jMvV.]     PalJas. 

1 1 .— iVynpft.]    Calypso. 

^O^—Am  i$U.]    Ogjgia. 

44.]  SCHERIA  (now  Corfu),  and  nxnre  ancientlj  Pk^meit,  Drtprnkm^  ud  C«ffVfm; 
the  last  of  which  naroet  it  deriTcd  from  the  n  jmph  Corcyra,  daughter  of  Aaopua,  aadi 
mistreM  of  Neptune. 

46.]  PH^ACIANS.  "  The  Phaeadana  having  a  great  share  in  the  succeeding  parts 
of  the  Odjtaey,  it  may  not  he  improper  to  enlarge  upon  their  character.  Homer  baa 
here  deacribed  them  very  distinctly :  he  is  to  make  use  of  (he  Phcacians  to  convey  Ulya* 
ses  to  his  country  ;  he  ther«fore,  by  this  short  character,  gives  the  reader  such  an  imagt 
of  them,  that  he  is  not  surprised  at  their  credulity  and  simplicity,  in  believing  all  thoae 
fabulous  recitals  which  Ulysses  makes  in  the  progress  of  the  poem.  1  he  place  likewlaa 
in  which  he  describes  them  is  well  chosen  :  it  is  before  they  enter  upon  action,  and  bj 
this  method  we  know  wbst  to  exj)ect  from  them,  and  sec  liow  every  action  is  naturally 
ftuitcd  to  their  character. 

"  Bossu  observes,  that  the  poet  has  inserted  this  verse  with  great  judgment :  UlyaacSt 
says  he,  knew  that  the  Pha'acians  were  simple  and  credulous  ;  and  that  tticy  had  all  tlM 
qualities  of  a  lazy  people,  who  admire  nuthiug  so  much  as  romantic  adventures :  ho  there- 
fore pleases  them  by  recitals  suited  to  their  own  humour ;  but  ivcn  liore  the  poet  is  not 
unmindful  of  his  mure  understanding  readers ;  and  the  truth  intruded  to  bt*  taught  by  wajf 
of  moral  ii,  that  a  soft  and  effeminate  life  breaks  the  i»pirit,  and  renders  it  incapable  of 
manly  sentiments  or  actions. 

"  Plutarch  seems  to  understand  tliis  verse  in  a  different  manner:  he  quotes  it  in  hit 
DisstrtatUm  upon  Haninhmentf  to  show  that  Nausithuus  made  his  people  happy  though  be 
left  his  own  country,  and  si.'ttled  them  far  from  the  commerce  of  mankind,  without  anj 
]>articular  view  to  Uie  Phatacians  ;  which  was  undoubtedly  intondeil  also  by  Homer. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  Pharacia  were  a  colony  of  the  lly{>erians.  Kustatliius  remarks,  that 
it  has  been  a  question  whether  Hy|)eria  were  a  city  or  <in  island  ;  he  judges  it  to  be  a 
city :  it  was  infected  by  the  Cyclops ;  but  tlioy  had  no  >>hi|)i>ing,  as  api>ears  from  the 
ninth  book  of  the  ()dy^sey  ;  and  consequently,  if  it  had  bi'cn  an  island,  they  could  not  have 
molested  the  Phseacians  ;  he  therefore  concludes  it  to  he  a  city,  afterwards  called  Cama- 
rina,  in  Sicily. 

"  Mr.  Barnes  has  here  added  a  verse  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  edition  ;  and 
I  have  rendered  it  in  the  translation."     P. 

56.]  S<'e  imitation  of  lliis  passage,  JEn.  iv.  350. 

09. — Dintant  IsU.^     Ogygia. 

72.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  /Kn.  vii.  12. 

78—342.]  In  these  lines  ar«  contained  a  description  of  the  cavo  of  Calypso;  of  her 
conference  wit!»  Mercury  ;  aud  of  the  dejMirture  of  I'lvbses. 

155.]  OlUOX.     Diana  here  vzcnises  her  power  over  Orion,  in  consequence  of  her 
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indignation  towards  him.  (See  Horace,  Ode  4.  b.  iii.)    Her  power  generally,  10  onf  j 
extended  to  the  lives  of  women. 

157.]  ORTYGIA.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  Delos,  in  which,  according  to 
some,  Diana  destroyed  Orion  with  her  arrows,  jealons  of  his  love  for  Aurora.  It  was 
called  Ortygia,  either  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  quail,  the  island  being  a  favourite 
retort  of  those  birds,  or  from  its  having  been  the  retreat  of  Asteria,  the  ti&ter  of  Latona» 
who,  after  having  given  birth  to  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  was  transformed  into  a  quail  by 
Jupiter. 

161.]  lASION,  or  lASIUS.  According  to  Homer,  this  prince  was  the  husband  of 
Ceres,  and  was  killed  by  the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter.  Some  state  (see  ^n.  iii.  225.) 
that  he  was  the  elder  brother  of  Dardanus  (see  Dardanus,  II.  zx.  255.),  who  assassi- 
nated him  under  the  influence  of  the  jealoosy  excited  by  liis  prior  right  to  the  throne 
of  Etruria  after  the  death  of  their  father  Corytus ;  others  again  describe  laaion  as  the 
father  of  Dardanus ;  but  he  is  more  generally  considered  to  have  been  the  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Electra ;  to  have  reigned  over  part  of  Arcadia ;  and  to  have  been  ranked  among 
the  gods  after  death. 

Ceres,  as  the  wife  of  lasion,  is  understood  allegorically  to  signify  the  earth  ;  lasion  to 
be  a  husbandman;  and  the  thunderbolt  with  which  he  is  slain,  to  signify  the  eiccss  of 
heat  which  frequently  destroys  the  work  of  the  labourer. 

PLUTUS.]  The  God  of  Riches.  He  was,  according  to  Hesiod,  a  native  of  Crete* 
and  one  of  the  three  sons  of  la&ion  and  Ceres ;  the  names  of  the  other  two  being  Philo- 
melus  and  Corybas.  Plutus  was  reckoned  among  the  number  of  the  infernal  deities, 
because  the  precious  metals  arc  principally  extracted  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and 
hence  he  has  been  often  confounded  with  Pluto.  (See  Pluto.)  He  is  said  to  have  been 
entrusted  after  his  birth  to  the  care  of  Pax  ;  and  accordingly  a  statue  at  Athens  repre- 
sented him  fritting  in  the  lap  of  that  goddess.  Anotlier  statue  of  Plutus  was  placed  by 
the  Athenians  in  tlic  temple  of  Minerva,  in  which  the  public  money  was  deposited. 
Plutits  is  usually  cliaracteriited  as  blind,  because  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  his  favours  ; 
lame,  on  account  of  the  :9)owness  of  his  approach  ;  and  with  wings,  to  denote  tlie  transi" 
tory  nature  of  richc «. 

250.]  MERCL  KV.  Of  all  the  deities  of  paganism,  there  is  none  to  whom  so  many 
fmiclious  liavc  been  ascribed  as  Mercury.  He  was  the  god  of  speech,  of  truth,  of  elo- 
quence, of  commerce,  of  night,  of  sleep,  of  dreams,  of  travellers,  of  shepherds,  and  of 
thieves.  lie  was  chtssed  among  the  nuptial  gods ;  and  in  Gaul  was  confounded  with 
Plutus,  the  god  of  riclies.  He  also  presided  over  high  and  cross-ways  ;  conducted  the 
souls  of  the  dead  into  tlie  infernal  regions  (see  Od.  xxiv.  1 — 6.)  ;  and  was  the  messenger 
of  J u (filer  and  of  tiic  gods  in  general.  From  this  variety  of  offices,  it  is  conjectured  that, 
in  Mercury,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Maia  (the  god  acknowledged  by  Homer),  were  cen- 
tered those  of  several  persons  who,  according  to  Cicero  and  others,  bore  the  same  name. 
It  appears  evident,  from  the  theories  of  difi'erent  mythologists,  that  the  celebrated  Mer- 
cury, or  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians,  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Mercury  of  the  Greeks  ; 
that  the  former  was  the  contemporary  aud  intimate  counsellor  of  Osiris  ;  that  he  was  the 
Inventor  of  arts  and  science**  in  Kgypt ;  and  that  from  him  the  people  of  that  country 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  their  hieroglyphics,  as  well  as  of  measuring  lard,  an  art  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  re-establish  its  dificrcnt  boundaries  after  the  discontinuance 
of  the  overflow  of  the  Nile.  The  Greeks  also  ascii"  od  to  their  ?Iercury  the  invention  of 
the  fine  arts,  cif  the  lyre,  of  medicine,  of  letters,  of  rojnnicrce,  of  rnagie,  and  of  wrestling  ; 
and  placed  his  birth  cither  on  Mount  Ceryciu-J,  in  iMiotia,  or  on  Mount  Cyll. ne,  in 
Arcadia,  where  his  infancy  was  entrusted  to  the  Sc.«x>ns.  It  is  wi.d  thai,  on  the  day  of 
his  birth,  as  a  proof  of  his  inherent  propensity  to  tlieft,  he  frtole  the  oxen  of  king  Adnic- 
tus,  of  which  Apollo  had  the  charge,  and  also  the  (piivcr  uuu  arrows  of  the  shepherd. 
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He  subieqiieiitlj  rohhed  Neptune  of  his  trident,  Venat  of  lier  girdle,  Man  of  hit  sword* 
Juiuter  of  hi*  fceptre,  and  \'ulcan  of  many  of  hu  mechanical  instruments.  It  was  Us 
dexterity  that  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  gods,  and  that  procured  for  him  the 
office  of  messenger,  of  interpreter,  and  of  cup-bearer  to  Jupiter ;  in  tlie  last  of  tbete 
offices  be  was  succeeded  by  Helx*.  Jupiter  presented  him  with  a  winged  cap  (peiauM), 
winged  sandals  (te/oria),  and  a  short  sword  (herpe),  bent  like  a  scythe.  He  gvn  his 
lyre,  or  as  some  say,  seven-stringed  harp,  to  Apollo,  and  received  from  him  in  ezchanfe 
the  golden  rod  with  which  that  god  bad  tended  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus.  With  this 
rod  Mercory  subsequently,  as  be  was  travelling  through  Arabia,  separated  two  serpents 
which  he  observed  fighting  ;  whence  a  rod  with  two  serpents  twining  about  it,  and  two 
wings,  called  a  cadueeut,  became  an  emblem  of  peace,  prudence,  and  diligence  (the  two 
last  being  designated  by  the  serpents  and  tlie  wings),  and  was  considered  the  charaetcrit- 
tk  symbol  of  tliis  god. 

Among  his  different  representations  are  the  following : — as  the  god  of  eloquence  h«  ii 
depicted  with  the  symbols  of  Hercules ;  as  the  god  of  merchants  and  traders,  beardkMy 
with  his  winged  cap  and  sandals,  the  caduceus,  a  purse  in  one  hand,  and  a  cornucopia  in 
the  other.  In  some  of  his  statues  in  Gaul,  where  his  worship  wan  combined  with  that  of 
the  moon,  he  has  a  crescent  over  the  wings  of  his  cap.  As  one  of  the  infernal  deitieai 
among  whom  some  reckon  Mars  and  Venus,  he  is  represented  with  a  beanl,  bb  winged 
cap  (which  rather  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  disk),  a  sceptre  in  one  hand  instead  of  the 
caduceus,  and  a  purse  in  the  other,  his  bo<ly  being  surrounded  with  a  palndtmentum^  He 
is  sometimes  sitting  on  a  crawfish,  holding  the  caducous  and  tiie  claws  of  the  fish ;  at 
others  lie  appears  as  a  young  man,  having  in  one  hand  a  purse,  with  a  cock  on  his  wriit 
as  an  emblem  of  vigilance,  at  his  foot  a  goat,  a  scorpion,  and  a  fly,  and  under  one  of  faii 
feet  a  tortoise.  In  Egypt  he  in  represented  with  the  head  of  a  dog  (hence  he  is  con- 
founded with  A  nobis],  holding  the  caduceus  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  top- 
porting  the  palndammittm,  with  his  left  fuot  on  a  crocodile,  and  surrounded  by  a  variety 
of  emblems ;  viz.  the  liead  of  an  ox  with  a  busliel  Lclween  his  horns,  a  head  of  Jupiter 
kurmounted  wit.'i  the  5aine,  a  glol^**,  a  bale  of  good.t,  a  lotos  leaf,  a  irinngtilar  stone,  a 
patera,  and  a  vaw;.  The  dreeki  nn<l  Romans  plnced  ytutucs  of  liiin,  termed  HefW^ 
(which  particularly  aboundcnl  nt  Athens),  in  liij^li-ioad!)  and  croi^s-wayf,  and  in  the  vesti- 
bules or  porches  of  their  doors  and  temples.  The  llcrmtr  were  of  mait>le  or  brass,  and 
of  a  cubical  form,  thereby  implyinj^  that  speech  and  truth,  over  which  Mercury  presided, 
should  always  appear  the  same  on  whatever  Hide  they  are  viewed  ;  they  were  devoid  of 
arms  and  legs,  in  alUiM'm  to  the  story  of  Mercury  having  bium  tluiii  mutilated  by  some 
hhepherds  while  he  was  sleeping  on  Mount  (-vllene.  The  veneration  with  which  the 
Athenians  regarded  them  mr.y  be  inferred  from  the  o<Iiam  excited  against  Alcibiades, 
by  his  being  suspected  of  having  disfigured  tho^e  iitiae<\s. 

Termintu.]  From  the  Ilermsc  of  the  Greeks  was  derived  the  word  ThemuM,  a  name 
given  by  architects  to  a  sort  of  coltimn  surmounted  by  a  male  or  female  head,  and  the 
lower  part  resembling  a  sheath  or  scnbhard  ;  h.it  otIxM s,  with  mure  propriety,  adopt  the 
word  TcrmeSf  deriving  it  from  Tmimini's,  tli«*  pxl  c»f  hounuiriex  (al>o  ealled  QrAnRATVs 
Df;rs),  whose  stajlues  (without  hands  or  feet)  were  used  hy  the  Romans  as  landmarks. 
Among  animals,  cslves,  storks,  and  rock^,  w>>re  !«acrifice(i  on  hib  altars,  and  the  tongues 
of  the  victims  were  always  burnt.  Milk  and  honey,  as  emblematical  of  his  eloquence, 
and  the  plant  purslsin,  were  also  among  tho  ofrorinL''s  made  to  him.  At  Tanagra,  in 
Becotia,  where  h?  was  held  »acrcd,  he  was  reprebcnt  d  nii  carrj'ing  a  ram  on  his  shoulders, 
because  he  had  delivered  the  inhabitants  from  a  |H'Stiitnce,  by  directing  them  to  carry  a 
ram  in  that  manner  round  the  walls  of  their  ( ity. 

Among  the  i»ives  and  uiistrcssc>s  of  Mercury   are  the  following: — \'cnus  (mother  of 
Atlanti<:ar,  sumamed  llermaphroditus)  ;  Antianira  (^mother  of  the  Argonauts  Kchion  and 
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EorjrtDs);  AlcidamU.(aoUiexofBDiiii0y0aeBuneA,iiiuler.theiuaieaolJiwQ^^  Chjione* 
(langbter  pf  Deucalion  (mother  of  Autolycus,  f^  Autolycus) ;  Daiia,  one  of  t^e  bq^mides 
(mother  of  Eleuab,  from  whom  the  town  Cleusis  was  named) ;  Kupoleme  (ipother  of 
EthalideB);  Eubea  (mother  of  Polyboi);  Mjrto,  the  Amazon  (mother  of  Myrtilus,  the 
charioteer  of  (Enomaus,  king  of  Piea) ;  £iythrea»  daughter  of  Geryon  (mother  of  Noraz, 
wh0  conducted  a  colony  of  Iberiana  to  ScmidinaTia)  ',  Ghthonopbile  (mother  of  Poly  bus, 
lung  of  Sicyon) ;  Pandrotia,  daughter  of  Cecropa  (mother  of  Eryz)  ;  and  Rhena* 

Mercury  was  also  father  of  Caicua  (who  gave  his  name  to  the  river  Caigus,  in  Myaia)  ; 
Dolops;  Daphnis;  Angelia;  Palestra  (by  some  said  to  be  the  inventor  of.  the  lute|  and 
the.  daughter  of  Hercules),  &c. 

AgUmros."]  The  story  of  his  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  Auglsuros  is  thus  related, 
Aglauros  was  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  sister  of  Uerse  and  Pan- 
drosia,  Minerva,  to  puxush  her  for  having  presumed  to  disobey  her  express  commands, 
by  q>eningtbe  sacred  van  or  basket  (see  Isit,  under  the  names  of  Ceres),  which  ahe  had 
confided  to  her  care,  and  which  contained  the  child  Ericthonius,  inspired  her  with  such 
jealousy  of  the  preference  shown  by  Mercury  to  Uerse,  that  Auglauros  resolutely  persisted 
in  refusing  to  obtain  for  the  god  an  interview  with  her  sister.  Mercury,  irritated  by  her 
pertinacity,  struck  her  with  his  caduceus,  and  ^ansformed  her  into  a  stone.  (See  Ovid's 
Met.  b.  ij.)  Otiicrs  relate  that  Minerva  entrusted  the  mysterious  van  or  basket  to  the 
t&ree  daughters  of  Cecrops,  who  (Paodrosia  excepted)  inspected  its  contents,  contrary  to 
her  express  bjunclion,  and  being  terrified  at  the  sight  of  Erictlionius,  precipitated  them- 
selves from  the  highest  point  of  the  citadel  of  Athens.  After  the  death  of  Aglauros  a 
temple  was  erected  to  her  honour  j  and  at  Salamis  a  human  victim  was  aimually  immo- 
lated on  h^r  altars.  This  barbarous  custom  was  ultimately  abolished  by  Depbilus,  king 
of  Cyprus,  who  substituted  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox. 

Philemon  and  Baudt.]  The  fable  relative  to  Philemon  and  Baucis  has  some  con- 
nexion with  tlie  adventures  of  this  god.  Jupiter  under  a  human  form,  accompanied  by 
Mcrctiry,  travelled  through  Phrygia ;  and  having  been  kindly  received  by  these  two 
individuals,  in  a  certain  district  of  which  the  inhabitants  generally  denied  him  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  he  rewarded  their  benevolence  in  the  fuUowing  manner.  lie  ordered  them 
to  repair  with  him  to  the  tup  of  a  ueiglibouring  mountain  j  and  having  thence  exhibited 
to  them  the  spectacle  of  the  complete  submersion  of  the  place  they  had  just  quitted  (their 
own  dwelling  being  excepted,  and  converted  into  a  temple),  he  assured  them  that  he 
would  grant  whatever  they  should  desire.  Philemon  and  Baucis  expre&sed  a  wish  to  be- 
come the  ministers  of  thb  temple,  and  to  be  spared  the  pain  of  surviving  each  other, 
llieir  wishes  were  realised ;  and  when  arrived  at  an  extreme  old  age,  they  were  simulta- 
neously transformed  into  an  oak  and  a  linden  tree,  as  they  took  their  last  farewell.  (See 
Ovid*s  Met.  b.  viii.) 

Among  the  various  appellations  under  which  Mercuiy  is  known  are  the  following : — 

AcACKsios,  from  Actice§ium,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

AcACETOs,  from  Acacoa,  an  Arcadian. 

AcoNius,  Gr.  combatant:  his  name  when  invoked  as  presiding  over  the  agtnatimp 
festivals  celebrated  three  tiineft  a  year  at  lloine. 

Agorkvs,  Gr.  presiding  over  markets  ;  one  of  liis  names  at  Athens. 

AcRAULEa ;  his  name  at  Agraule^  ono  of  the  Athenian  boroughs. 

Alcutmius  ;  his  name  at  Alckywn, 

Aleo-Deus,  Lat.  expressive  of  his  presiding  over  gatnes  of  chance* 

Ales  Deus,  Lat.  the  winged  god. 

Ai.ipes  Dius,  Lat.  from  his  having  wings  at  hit  feet. 

ANUEMrs,  Gr.  messenger. 

AKCAi>^  from  hi^  being  worshipped  in  Aremtia. 


} 
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AROiFflONTS.  Gr.  ai  having  mitrdered  the  Egyptian  prince  Argui. 

AraoTsa  ;  oae  of  his  Egyptian  epithets. 

Atlantiadxs,  from  his  grandfather  AtiaM» 

CADVcirsay  Lat.  the  bearer  of  the  cadacms. 

Cadmillu8,"\ 

Camillvs,    f  so  called  when  employed  in  perfonmng  domestic  offices  towards  the 

or  i^gods ;  hit  name  among  the  Tuscans. 

Casmillus,. 
CxaoaMFoaus, 
CiaDOs,  ^Gr.  eager  of  ^ta. 

CSBDOVS, 

CHARXDOTas,  Gr.  one  who  grani»favour$  ;  his  name  as  the  tutelary  god  of  thWvea 
in  the  island  of  Samoa. 

CHRiopBoaus,  Gr.  rmm-hearer,    (See  the  coacluaioa  of  the  pangraph  which  pre- 
cedes Mercury's  appellations.) 

CflTBOiriva*  Gr.  the  ia/emalt  as  convey mg  departed  spirits, 

CissoKius  ;  one  of  his  names  in  OauL 

CvLLaNivs,  from  Cyiiene,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  where  he  was  honi« 

Cyllos,  Gr.  wutimed;  one  of  bis  names  at  Athens. 

CTNosuaius ;   his  name  in  the  citadel  of  Cyaefvro,  in  Arcadia. 

PauuSy  from  hie  being  worshipped  ai  D4U§^ 

DiACToaus,  Or.  mtnengtr  of  the  gods. 

Egemowius,  Gr.  leading  ;  gmdimg, 

EMFOLaus,  Gr.  presiding  over  trmjfk;  as  the  tutelar  deity  of  neichaata  and  ti>- 
gatherers. 

Enaoonius  ;  hie  name  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  as  god  of  tbe  tUhUta- 

Evooius,  Gr.  worshipped  in  roads  and  itruta, 

EriMaLius,  Gx,  protector  of/hcks  and  herds. 

EpiTHALAMiras,  Gr.  the  nuptial  god;  his  name  when  invoked  at  weddings. 

Epttvs  ;  his  name  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia. 

EaxoNiuSy  Gr.  the  lueralive. 

FACxrxR,  Lat.  torch-bearer. 

GALaAiraov,  Gr.  from  one  of  his  ersu  heing  shortgr  than  the  other. 

HAapanopfloaa,  Gr.  from  the  weapon  (a  sUkls)  which  he  used  to  marder  Aigna. 
(See  Argiphonte,  ahote.) 

HaaMAVuBis,  or  Mercury  AnMs;  an  Egyptian  deity,  represented  with  the  body  of 
a  man,  and  the  head  of  a  dog  or  hawk,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cadnceus,  and  in  the  ether 
an  ancient  musical  instrument  called  dthem.  (See  Anubis.) 

HaaM  ATHswa,  a  statae  which  jointly  represented  Mercury  and  Minerva.  The  indi- 
cationa  of  the  latter  were  the  robe,  the  helmet,  and  the  egis ;  and  those  of  Mercuryi  the 
cock  under  tbe  tuft  of  feathers,  the  small  winga  upon  the  helmet,  the  shoulders  of  a  man, 
and  a  purse. 

HaaMss,  Gr.  his  general  name  among  the  Greeks,  implying  interpnier  or  mts- 


HaaMHARPocRATXs,  a  statue  which  jointly  represented  Mercury  and  Harpocr^Us; 
tbe  farmer  is  designated  by  the  talaria  and  the  cadaceoa,  and  the  latter  by  the  lotoe-flower 
and  the  peach. 

HaaMXTHaAs,  a  statue  which  jointly  represented  Mersury  and  Mitkns.  (See 
Mithras,  under  names  of  Apollo.) 

HaaMosiais,  a  ttatoe  which  jointly  represented  Mtrmary  aad  Oetrif  ;  the  caduceus 
deiignatiag  the  one,  and  the  hawk  the  other. 
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Hsrho-Pav,  his  Bftme  when  repreiented  jointly  with  Pan, 

HoDioSy  Gr.  prtdector  qf  roads ;  liii  name  in  the  island  of  Paros.  (See  Eaodius, 
abore.) 

LooioB,  Or.  presiding  over  eloquence. 

MsDicuRius,  Lat.  as  the  god  o(  medicine' 

Mascunius,  Lat.  his  naine  among  the  RoroanSy  as  the  god  of  merchandise* 

MiNisTKATOR,  Lat.  Waiting  on;  serving ;  Mercurj  having  preceded  Hebe  in  the 
o£Bce  of  cup-bearer  to  the  gods. 

MoMiMvs,  one  of  the  epithets  of  the  son  at  Edessa.  It  was  confounded  with  Mer- 
cmy  and  Mars. 

NoMios,  Gr.  the  name  under  which  he  was  invoked  as  the  commercial  legislator,  or 
as  the  guardian  of  the^focAw  of  Jupiter. 

Omirocriticon,  Gr.  interpreter  of  dreams. 

Parammon,  Gr.his  name  among  the  Elei,  in  Peloponnesus,  from  his  temple  being  in 
a  itmdff  part  of  their  country. 

PxTASATUS,  Gr.  from  the  peiasus  (winged  cap)  With  which  he  is  usually  representeiL 

PoLTOTus,  his  name  at  TVcezene.  It  is  pretended  that  at  the  foot  of  this  statue 
Hefcnles  consecrated  his  club. 

Prom Acus,  Gr.  d^ender  ;  protector  ;  his  name  at  Tanagra,  in  Boeotia,  from  his  having 
d^fknded  that  town  against  the  Eretrians. 

Pronavs,  Gr.  because  his  statue  was  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Tbebes  in  Boeotia. 

Propylbus,  Gr.  his  statue  at  Athens  being  before  the  gate  of  the  citadel. 

QuADRATUs,  Lat.  from  some  of  his  statues  being  square  (^adra,  a  square).  Plu- 
taith  moreover  considered  the  number /oicr  as  sacred  to  him,  because  he  was  bom  on  the 
fsnrth  day  oi  itS^  month.    This  was  also  an  epithet  of  the  god  Terminus. 

QoADRiCEPs,  Lat.  having/oiir  heads  ;  his  name  as  the  god  of  fraud  and  dupUotty. 

SsKo,  Lati  same  as  Sancus  (see  Sancns,  under  the  names  of  Jove).  Semones  was 
the  title  of  the  inferior  or  demigods. 

SocvB,  Gr.  s^roR^  ;  power/M. 

Spelaites,  Gr.  as  worshipped  in  eaves  and  grottos, 

StilbOi  Gr.  I  ihine;  the  Greek  name  of  the  planet  Mercury.; 

&nLOTnnvs,GT,  artful;  cunning. 

SuKSSy  his  name  among  the  Carthaginians ;  expressive,  in  the  Panic  language,  of 
Us  being  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 

Teoeaticus  Ales,  one  of  his  nantes  at  Tegea,  in  Arcadia. 

Tbutas,  his  name  among  the  Gauls. 

Tbotb.       'X 

Tbous. 

Thott. 

Tevt.  Tholh  was  the  original  name  of  Mercury  in  Egypt.    His  worship, 

TiuTATis.    I  ^^^^^  these  varieties  of  the  name,  was  thence  transferred  to  the  Teu- 

Taavtbb.      /toniand  Celtss,  who  understood  by  the  word,  the  active  principle; 

Thiut.  the  soul  of  the  world ;  the  essence  of  all  things. 

Triutbus. 

Tis. 

Tuis. 

TniCBPBALVs,  Or.  }  three-headed ;  from  the  offices  be  filled  in  heaven,  earth,  and 

TaieEPSfliat.         >  the  infernal  regions. 

Tbiplex,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  chiefly  over  commerce,  eloquence,  and  thieves. 

TaisMBoisTus,  Gr.  ikriee^grtatest ;  one  of  the  names  by  which  he  was  dengnatod 
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bj  the  Egyptians  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  the  counsellor  of  Osihs  aad  of  Isia :  andar  this 
appellation  he  waa  also  worshipped  as  the  inventor  of  their  hieroflypkict,  aad  ol  all  aits 
and  sciences.  •  • .  > 

TuRMA,  an  Etrascan  name.    It  b  sopposcd  to  designate  the  star  which  diffaaaa-beat 
and  light. 

Via  LIS,  Lat.  from  his  presiding  over  (riir)  roads :  tliis  epithet  was  also  appUid  to 
Apollo,  Bacchos,  Herculesy  and  the  Penates. 

V^rooA,  his  name  among  the  Ixirobards.  ■ .  M  . 

Xl'da.v,  another  Etriucan  name  of  the  god,  indicating  his  office  of  sfeataif  the  mads 
to  traveUers,  and  of  presiding  over  the  gatet  of  hell. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  by  Homer  and  Virgil  to  Mcrcurf ,  are  :— 
Son  of  May  f  11.  xx.  95.  ..-  #1 

Tie  potrer  that  mediatet  between  God  and  mea,  xxiv.  602. 
Kmfo/mU,\h.iW. 

Meuenger  <^  Jove,  ib.  66G.  ■■,  i  /■ 

The  wmg$d  deity,  ih.  8«2. 
Tk€  g9d  wh0  m^MHts  the  wmged  winds,  Od.  ▼.  66. 
God  ^fthe  golden  wand,  ib.  112. 
The  powsr  wh»  bean  the  ckmnmng  rod,  ib.  186. 

The  god  who  bears  the  vhrtne  of  the  sleepy  rod,  t'lu  185.  .  .■« 

MMs  •jfspringf  xi.  772.  i 

The  herald  iff  the  gods,  Xm.  iv.  610. 
Celestial  messenger,  ib.  822. 
I>rinaf  grod,  vi.  1016. 
343.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  iEn.  iii.  671. 

867.]  PHiEACIA.    Scheria.  ^ 

370.]  (See  JBthiopia.) 

376.]  See  imitation  of  tliis  passage,  iEn.  i.  120. 

393. — Happy  !  tkriee  happy  !  who,  in  battle  slain,  Prett,  in  AtridiS*  emue,  tha  Tr^ftm 
plaia.]  "  Plutarch  in  his  Symposiacs  relates  a  memorable  story  concerning  Memnioa^lha 
Roman  general :  when  he  had  sacked  tlie  city  of  Corinth,  and  made  slavea  of  those  who 
snrviyed  the  ruin  of  it,  be  conunanded  one  of  the  youtlis  of  a  liberal  aducation  to  write 
down  some  sentence  in  h.^  presence,  according  to  his  own  inclinations.  The  youth  Im- 
mediately wrote  this  passage  from  Homer.  Mcmmias  burst  into  tears,  and  gave  Che 
youth  and  all  his  relations  their  liberty."    P. 

397. — Such  as  was  that,  when  shoMfers  of  jatelins  Jted  Prom  conquering  Troy  mrmnd 
Achilles  dead."]  "  These  words  have  relation  to  an  action  nowhere  described  in  the  IHad 
or  Odyssey.  When  Achilles  wss  slain  by  the  treachery  of  Paris,  the  Trojans  made  a 
sally  to  gain  his  body,  but  Ulysses  carried  it  off  upon  bis  shoulders,  while  Ajaz  protected 
him  with  his  shield.  The  war  of  Troy  is  not  the  subject  of  the  Odyssey,  and  tberalBro 
relates  not  the  death  of  Achilles  ;  but,  as  Longinns  remsrks,  he  inserts  many  actions  io  fhe 
Odyssey  which  are  the  sequel  of  the  story  of  the  Iliad."    P. 

426.]  LEUCOTHEA.  One  of  the  sea-deities,  the  same  with  Ino ;  one  of  the  ihar 
daughters  of  Cadmus  and  Hermione,  or  Harmonia  (the  daughter  of  Venus),  and  will  of 
Athamas,  king  of  Thebea :  he  divorced  her  to  marry  Nephele  ;  but,  in  conseqvence  of  Ids 
imsuccessful  pursuit  of  the  Utter,  who  had,  in  an  excess  of  frenzy  hispired  by  Bafidna, 
flown  into  the  woods,  he  restored  Ino  to  his  confidence  and  throne.  Ino  was,  accoidkig 
to  some  authors,  so  jealous  of  Pbryzus  and  Helle,  the  children  of  her  rival,  oo  aceoaat  of 
their  priority  of  birth,  that  she  devised  the  following  stratagem  for  their  deetmctum. 
Thebea  waa  under  the  miseries  of  a  (amine,  caosed,  as  it  is  said,  by  her  having  poiaoaed 
the  con  which  had  been  sown  the  preceding  year ;  and,  as  ia  all  pabUc  calaiitiea  the 
a.  Mam.  2  P 
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•mcle  wai  consulted,  tlie  officiating  priest,  who  Imd  been  gained  oter  hy  tbr  qopen^ 
aArmed,  that  nothing  could  avert  the  wrath  of  the  gods  but  the  immolation  of  the  children 
of  Nrphele.  Phryxus  was  apprised  of  the  machinations  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  accord- 
ingly fled  from  Thebes,  with  his  sister  Helle,  for  the  court  of  their  relation  iEetes,  lung  of 
Colchis.  Helle  was  so  overcome  with  the  length  and  difficulties  of  the  voyage,  that  she 
fell  from  the  ship  and  was  drowned ;  the  name  Hellespont  being  assigned  to  that  part  of 
the  sea  (the  straits  between  Asia  and  Europe)  into  which  she  was  precipitated.  Phryxoa 
pursued  his  course,  and  arrived  at  Colchis,  where  he  dedicated  the  prow  of  his  vessel  to 
Jupiter.  The  name  of  this  vessel  was,  according  to  some,  the  Ram,  or  tlie  Golden  Fleece  ; 
and  thence,  as  is  supposed,  has  arisen  the  fable  which  states  that,  at  the  moment  Pliryxus 
and  Helle  were  condemned  to  be  sacrificed,  tliey  were  encompassed  by  a  cloud,  out  of 
which  proceeded  a  ram  which  carried  them  off  upon  its  bsck  towards  the  Colchian  shore  ; 
that  Helle  fell,  firom  dizziness,  in  the  passage ;  that,  upon  the  arrival  of  Phryxus  at  Colchis* 
be  sacrificed  the  ram  to  Jupiter,  and  suspended  the  fleece  (which  was  of  gold)  upon  a 
tree  in  a  forest  consecrated  to  Mars,  and  there  appointed  a  serpent  as  a  guard  over  it, 
against  any  who  should  attempt  to  violate  or  remove  the  sacred  treasure ;  that  the 
offering  was  so  acceptable  to  Mars,  that  he  appointed  it  to  be  an  earnest  of  abundance  and 
prosperity  to  those  who  should  be  the  possessors  of  it ;  but  that  it  should,  nevertheless,  be 
open  as  an  object  of  conquest  to  the  ambitious  and  enterprising.  (See  Jason.)  Another 
interpretation  of  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece  may  be  found  in  a  custom  which  prevailed 
among  the  Colchians  of  collecting  gold  on  Mount  Caucasus,  by  extending  fleeces  across 
the  beds  of  the  torrents  to  detain  the  metallic  particles  as  the  water  passed  over  them. 
The  Greeks  sometimes  assign  the  name  Chrysomallon  to  tlie  golden  fleece  ;  and  the  poets 
also  call  it  tlie  Nephelian  fleece. 

Phryxus  married  Chalciope,  the  daughter  of  .^>tes,  and  for  many  years  lived  in  unin- 
terrupted hapjnness  at  Colchis ;  but,  in  the  end,  ^etes  became  envious  of  the  treasure  of 
which  Phryxus  was  the  guardian,  and  put  him  to  death  in  order  to  obtain  it.  In  the 
mean  time  Juno,  ever  anxious  to  disturb  the  peace  of  any  of  the  descendants  of  Venus, 
detpatched  the  Fury  Tisqilione  to  the  house  of  Athamas,  whom  she  so  infuriated,  that  tlio 
king,  taking  Ino  to  be  a  lioness,  and  her  children  whelps,  pursued  her,  and  daslicd  her  son 
Leardins  against  a  wall.  Ino,  terrified  by  his  frenzy,  threw  herself  from  a  high  rock  into 
te  sea  with  lier  other  son  Melicerta ;  and  the  gods,  compassionating  their  fate,  trans- 
formed them  into  sea-deities,  under  the  names  of  Leucothea  and  Palsenion  (see  transfor- 
raition  of  Ino  and  Melicerta,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  iv.)  ;  and  Athamas  into  the  river  which,  froB 
him,  bore  that  name,  in  Boeotia.  It  is  reported  that  there  was  a  subterranean  cavern  sacred 
to  Palsemon  at  Corinth,  which  no  perjurer  could  enter  without  becoming  the  victim  of 
divine  justice. 

The  ram,  according  to  the  poets,  became  one  of  the  signs  of  tlie  zodiac — the  Arie$  of 
the  Latins. 

Leucothea  was  called  Atha mantis,  from  her  husband  Athamas ;  and,  by  the  Romans, 
Bf  ATiTTA ;  the  term  Athamantiades  being  applied  to  all  the  children  of  AtkmiUMt  and 
that  of  Nepoeleis,  from  her  mother  Nephelt,  to  Helle.  llie  seamew  (see  line  4S8.), 
nader  tlie  semblance  of  whidi  bird  Homer  represents  leucothea,  is  by  some  supposed  to 
he  the  sea  bird  called  lar  or  lams,  and  one  of  the  emblems  of  the  ark. 

426.]  CADMUS.  Son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa ;  husband  of  the  beautiful  Hermione, 
or  Harmonia ;  father  of  Polydorus,  and  of  four  daughters,  named  loo  or  Leucothea,  Agave, 
AuUmoe,  and  Semele ;  and  brother  of  Europa.  The  prindpai  part  of  the  history  of  this 
piiace  is  given  under  the  article  Thebee  (II.  iv.  4S8.)  The  period  of  his  arrival  in  Greece 
(pfawad  about  1500  years  B.  C.)  is  looked  up  to  as  an  era  from  which  are  determined  many 
dfcuBslancea  fan  chronology.  He  is  reputed  to  have  been  a  Phamidan  by  birth ;  to  have 
iofelly  fettled  in  Greece,  mfler  having  wandered  abost,  by  order  of  his  fisther  king  Ageaor, 
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for  a  length  of  tiiuu  in  quest  of  his  siftter  Europa  (lec  Europa) ;  to  have  taken  up  hia 
reaidence  at  Tanagra,  in  Dcrotia ;  to  have  built  Thebfs  ;  and  to  have  colonised  and  made 
aettlement^  in  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Thrace,  Saroothrace,  Eubcea,  Illyria,  Armenia,  and  eren 
in  Africa,  introducing  universally  the  practice  of  the  Cabiritic  rites  (see  Samothracia), 
and  tlie  knowledge  of  astronomy,  navigation,  letters,  and  every  branch  of  science. 

It  is  however  supposed,  by  the  most  ingenious  toy  thdogists,  tliat  Cadmui  (probably  the 
Caantlius  of  the  Greeks,  who  had  a  sister,  identified  witti  Europa,  named  Melia)  was 
rather  of  Eg3rptian  than  Phcniician  origin,  the  sun  of  Agenor  and  Argiope,  the  danghtar 
uf  Niius,  the  Taautes  of  Sanchoniathen,  i.  e.  tlie  Thoth  of  the  Egyptians  (Cadmus  ia  coq- 
founded  also  with  Osiris) ;  and  that  the  exploits  and  adventures  attributed  to  him  are 
rather  applicable  to  a  people,  a  twofold  colony  from  Egypt  and  SyiiA,  dcMMntnated  geae- 
i»lly  CadmianSy  Arabians,  Phoenicians,  Ethiopianf ,  and  shepherds ;  and,  ia  Rhodes,  Cy- 
prus, Euboea,  Sparta,  and  every  place  where  tlie  sun  was  worshipped  under  the  figure  of  A 
serpent.  Ophites  (serpent  worshippers),  and  Heliadc  or  Oritas  (children  of  the  ton). 

Hamumui,  or  Hermione.]  This  princess,  the  wife  of  Cadrous,  was,  according  to  soaie, 
daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  to  otlieis,  of  Jupiter  and  Electra,  one  of  the  Atlantides, 
and  the  iatrodocer  of  music  anumg  the  Greeks.  All  the  gods,  with  tlie  exception  of  Juno, 
were  present  at  the  nuptials  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia,  and  bestowed  upon  tliem  niagnil- 
cent  gifts,  among  which  were  a  veil  and  a  tplendid  necklace  fabricated  by  Vulcan  ;  but  the 
god  of  fire,  in  revenge  for  the  infidelity  of  Venus,  gave  to  her  daughter  a  garment  which, 
being  dyed  in  erery  tpocics  of  crime,  rendered  all  her  children  the  victims  either  of 
misfortune  or  vice.  Harmonia  being,  moreover,  after  a  life  of  perpetual  viciaaitudea, 
changed  with  Cadmus  into  serpents  (see  Ovid's  Met.  b.  v.),  a  metamorphosis  said  to  bave 
happened  at  Encbeliae,  a  town  of  lilyria,  and  to  have  implied  the  wonliip  of  Cadmus  tmd 
Harmonia,  alter  death,  in  a  tcrojJe  or  petra,  under  the  symbol  of  a  korpeut. 

604.]  See  imitation  of  tliis  passage,  Faradiae  Lo»t,  b.  in.  CI9. 

500* — Fixed  by  tome  demon  to  the  bed  ^  pain.]  *'  It  was  a  prevailing  opinion  anioog 
tlie  ancients,  that  tlie  gods  were  the  authors  of  all  diseases  incident  to  mankind."    P. 

630.]  AMPIilTHlTE.  Daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  Ti;fe  of  Neptune,  and 
mother  of  Triton  and  of  many  se«-nymplis.  She  was  induced  to  listen  to  the  addreaaes  of 
Uie  god,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  dolpliin,  whose  success  procured  him  a  place  among  the 
constellations* 

Amphithte  had  a  statue  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  Corinth,  and  in  the  isiaad 
Tenos. 

She  is  represented  passing  over  the  waters  in  a  car  formod  like  a  shell,  drawn  bj 
dolphins  and  sea-horses ;  with  a  golden  sceptre  in  her  hand,  and  Accompanied  by  the 
Nereids  and  Tritons,  of  v«  horn  some  hold  the  reins,  and  others  announce  her  anival  bj 
the'sound  of  their  conclis.  Spanheim  states  that  Amphiirite  is  often  represented  as  half 
woman  and  half  fish;  and,  on  Corinthian  medals,  nlie  is  seen  standing  before  Neptune,  ia 
the  act  of  presenting  to  him  an  infant.  She  is  al»o  called  Halosydnk,  Solatia,  Vb* 
KiLiA,  and  Thalassa  i  though  (as,  according  to  Pnusanias,  the  statue  of  Thalaaaa  ia 
placed  near  that  of  Neptune  and  Amphitriie,  at  Corinth)  it  would  appear  that  some  dis- 
tinguish these  two  divinities. 

Homer  (Od.  iv.  516.)  thus  mentions  Amphitrite — Jler  whou  azure  tridtnt  awe$  tki 
main. 

566. — Calm  /wr/.]  The  |>ort  of  the  island  i'haeacia  or  Scheria. 

676.]  Sec  imitation  of  this  psssagc,  Jlin,  viii.  117. 
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0. — Hyperion  plain. "]  Sicilian  plain. 

9.]  NAUSITHOUS.  A  king  of  the  PhaeadanB,  aon  of  Neptune  and  Periboea,  and 
fiither  of  Alcinous  and  Rhexenor. 

9.]  HYPERIA.  Probablj  the  city  afterwards  called  Camarioa,  in  Sidly.  (See 
Phoacia.) 

18.]  ALCINOUS.  Son  of  NaosithoaSi  the  son  of  Neptnne,  or  of  Phrai,  another  sod 
of  that  god,  and  the  njmph  Corcyra,  brother  to  Rhrxenor,  husband  of  Arete,  and  father 
ofNausicaa.  He  reigned  over  the  island  Pha;acia,  and  hospitably  entertained  Ulysses, 
when  he  was  shipwrecked  ou  his  coast.  The  beanty  of  his  gardens  has  immortalised  hi9 
memory.    (See  note  to  line  142,  Od.  vii.) 

22.]  NAUSICAA.  The  beautiful  daughter  of  Alcinous  and  Arete,  the  king  and  queen 
of  Phaeacia.    Some  affirm  that  Nausicaa  became  the  wife  of  Telemachus. 

28.]  DYMAS.  The  father  of  one  of  the  companions  of  Nausicaa.  Minerra  assumed 
the  form  of  the  latter  when  she  urged  Nausicaa  to  the  shore,  in  order  that,  by  her  inter- 
vention,  Ulysses  might  gain  admission  into  the  court  of  her  father. 

81. — The  spousal  ornament  neglected  lies ;  Arise,  prepare  the  bridal  train.']  "Here 
is  a  remarkable  custom  of  antiquity.  Eustathios  observes,  that  it  was  usual  for  tlie  bride 
to  give  changes  of  dress  to  the  friends  of  the  bridegroom  at  the  celebration  of  the 
marriage,  and  Homer  directly  affirms  it.  Another  custom  among  the  ancients  was  that  of 
proposing  an  enigma  at  festivals,  and  adjudging  a  reward  to  him  that  solved  it.  These 
were  the  griphos  convirales.**    P. 

61. — The  queen  her  hours  bestow' d  Incurious  works.]  ''This  is  another  image  of 
ancient  life  :  we  see  a  queen,  amidst  her  attendants,  at  work  at  the  dawn  of  day  :  de 
nocte  surrexit,  et  digiti  ^us  apprehenderant  fusum.  This  is  a  practice  as  contrary  to  the 
manners  of  our  ages,  as  the  other  of  washing  the  robes  :  it  is  the  more  remarkable  in  this 
queen,  because  she  lived  amongst  an  idle,  effeminate  people,  that  loved  nothing  but 
pleasures.    Dacier,"    P. 

88* — Tunics,  and  stoles,  and  robes  imperial  bears,]  **  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
poet  describes  Nausicaa  carrying  the  whole  wardrobe  of  the  family  to  tlie  river :  he  inserts 
these  circumstances  so  particularly,  that  she  may  be  able  to  clothe  Ulysses  in  the  sequel  of 
the  story  :  he  further  observes  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  those  early  times,  when  the 
whole  dress  of  a  king  and  his  family  (who  reigned  over  a  people  that  delighted  in  dress) 
is  without  gold ;  for  we  see  Nausicaa  carries  with  her  all  the  habits  that  were  used  at 
the  greatest  solemnities,  which,  had  they  been  wrought  with  gold,  could  not  have  been 
washed.    Euslathius"    P.    (See  Toga.) 

101. — Where  gathering  into  depth  from  falling  rills.  The  lucid  wave  a  spacious  basin 
fills.]  **  It  is  evident  that  the  ancients  had  basins,  or  cisterns,  continually  supplied  by  the 
rivers  for  this  business  of  washing,  which  were  sometimes  made  of  marble,  other  times  of 
wood.    Thus  in  the  Iliad,  b.  xxii. 

"  Each  gushing  fount  a  marble  cistern  fills. 
Whose  polish'd  bed  receives  the  falling  rills, 
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Whera  Trojan  damas,  er«  yet  alarm *d  by'Greece, 
Waih'd  their  fair  garments  in  the  dajs  of  peace." 
The  manner  of  washing  was  different  from  what  is  now  in  use  ;  they  trod  tbem  with  their 
fset.    Emsiaikiui* 

^  It  may  be  thnaght  tha^.  these  customs  are  of  amall  importance,  and  of  little  conceni  to 
the  present  ages :  it  is  true  ;  but  time  has  stamped  m  value  upon  tbem :  like  ancicDt 
medals,  their  intrintic  worth  may  be  small,  but  yet  they  are  valuable,  because  images  of 
antiquity."    P. 

117.J  ERYBf  ANTH.  A  mountain,  river,  and  town  of  Arcadia,  remarkable  for  beiag 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules.    (See  imitation  of  this  passsge,  iEn.  i.  099.) 

118.]  TAYGETUS.  A  mountain  of  Laconia,  extending  from  Cape  Tmarm  to 
Arcadia,  upon  which  the  Lacedieraonian  women  celebrated  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 

119. — The  h»mtreM»'queen,'\  Diana. 

ISS. — Forth  fnm  her  snowy  hand  Naii8ie0M  threw,]  *<  The  ball  in  this  play  was  thrown 
to  some  one  of  the  players  unexpectedly,  and  he  as  unexpectedly  threw  it  to  some  other 
of  the  company  to  catch.  It  was  a  sport  much  in  use  among  the  ancients,  both  men  and 
women ;  it  caused  a  variety  of  motions  in  throwing  and  running,  and  was  therefore  a  Tery 
healthful  exercise.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  remarkable  for  the  use  of  it ;  Alexander 
the  Great  frequently  exercised  at  it ;  and  Sophoclea  wrote  a  play  called  LotrUeo ;  is 
which  he  reprcs^ted  Nausicaa  sporting  with  her  damsels  at  this  play  :  it  is  not  now 
extant."    P. 

1S9.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Mn,  i.  422. 

145.]  DRYADS.     Nymphs  of  the  woods  and  forests.  (See  Dryads.) 

146. — Ajwre  daaghtert  qf  the  silver  flood,']  Naiads.     (See  Naiads.) 

167.— Thenympft.]  Nausicaa. 

175.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  iEn.  i.  451. 

193. — Thus  seewu  the  palm.]  This  tree  was  held  sacred  by  the  ancients,  and  esteemed 
immortal,  in  consequence  of  the  earth  having  produced  a  Urge  palm,  against  which 
Latona  rested,  at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  Apollo. 

195.]  DELOS  (now  Sailles).  The  central  island  of  tlie  Cychdes,  originally  said  to 
have  been  a  floating  island,  but  subsequently  to  have  become  fixed  and  immovable  (see 
JEn.  iii.  102.),  was  famous  for  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  for  a  fountain  (see  Naiads), 
sacred  to  that  deity.  It  was  also  sacred,  on  account  of  its  being  tlic  birthplace  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  and  was  anciently  governed  by  kings,  of  whom  Virgil  mentions  Anins  as 
reigning  there  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  as  holding  also  the  ofllce  of  high-priest 
of  Apollo,  whose  altar  was  styled  Ceratoji.  Mount  Cynthus,  whence  Apollo  had  the 
surname  of  Cyntbius,  is  by  Strabo  said  to  bo  so  high,  that  the  whole  island  was  covered  by 
its  shadow  ;  but  modem  travellers  speak  of  it  as  a  hill  of  very  moderate  height.  Deloe 
was  also  anciently  called  Cynathus  or  Cynthus,  Asteria,  PeUugia,  Chlamydia,  Lagi^ 
Pyrpyle,  Scythias,  Cabarnis,  Mydia,  and  Ortygia  (see  Ortygia,  Od.  t.  157.),  and 
contained  many  noble  buildings,  among  which  were  the  temples  of  Apollo,  of  Diana,  and 
of  Latona.  The  temple  of  Apollo  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  of  great  antiquity,  and  its 
ahar  of  such  extraordinary  construction  and  magnificence,  as,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
deserved  a  place  among  the  wonders  of  the  world.  It  was  formed  of  the  horns  of  various 
animals,  so  ingeniously  adapted  to  one  another,  that  they  hung  together  without  any 
cement.  This  altar  is  said  to  have  been  a  perfect  cube  ;  the  doubling  it  was  a  fiamoua 
mathematical  problem,  problema  Deliaemn^  among  the  ancients,  and  is  affirmed  to  have 
been  originally  proposed  by  the  oracle  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  the  country  from  a 
plague,  which  was  to  cease  when  the  problem  was  solved.  The  trunk  of  the  famous  sutuc 
of  Apollo,  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble,  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  is  still  an 
•bject  of  great  admiration  to  travellers.     It  is  without  head,  feet,  arms  or  legs ;  but,  from 
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tha  fngmenU  yet  remaining*  tbo  ahonlden  being  six  feat  in  breadtb,  it  ii  evident  tbat  the 
ancients  neither  exaggerated  its  nie  nor  ita  beauty.  At  a  amall  distance  from  this  ftatue 
tiea,  amoBg  oonftiaed  heaps  of  broken  colomna,  architiaves,  bases,  chapiters,  &c.  a  sqasre 
piece  of  marble,  fifteen  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long,  nine  inches  broad,  and  two  feet 
thick,  which,  it  is  imagined,  served  as  a  pedestal  for  the  statue,  and  which  bean,  in  very 
distinct  characters,  this  inscription  in  Greek,  '*  The  Nazians  to  Apollo."  Plutarch  ob* 
serves,  in  the  life  of  Nicias,  "  that  he  caused  to  be  set  up,  near  the  temple  of  Deles;  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  a  huge  palm  tree  of  brass,  and  adds,  that  a  violent  storm  of  wind  threw 
down  this  tree  on  a  colossal  statue  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Naxos.  Ronnd  the  temple 
were  magnificent  porticoes,  built,  as  appears  from  inscriptions  which  are  still  very  plain, 
at  the  charge  of  various  princes.  The  names  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  Dionysius, 
Eutychesi,  Mithridates  Evergetes,  Mithridates  Eupator,  kings  of  Pontus,  and  Micomedea, 
king  of  Bithynia,  are  found  on  several  pedestals.  .  At  Delos  every  thing  was  said  to  be 
golden ;  the  very  soil  and  foundations  of  the  island  ;  the  fruit  of  the  olive  tree ;  the  sands 
of  the  river  Inopus ;  and  even  the  slippers  of  the  god  :  and  it  was  held  so  sacred,  that  no 
births  or  deaths  were  suffered  to  take  place  on  it. 

Hyperboreans,']  The  Hyperboreans  (those  on  the  Euxine)  seem  to  have  been  held  in 
particular  veneration  at  Delos :  they  were  a  people  of  great  antiquity,  veho  introduced 
the  Arkite  worship  into  the  island,  and  whose  chief  priestesses  were  named  Oapis,  Lozo, 
aad  Hecaerge :  their  offerings  to  the  oracular  god  were  symbolical,  and  consisted  of  various 
things,  which  were  inclosed  in  sheaves  or  handfuls  of  corn.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
Apollo,  when  exiled  from  heaven,  retired  to  tlieir  country,  and  that  every  tear  which  he 
shed  for  the  loss  of  his  son  JEsculapius  vras  amber. 

"  The  Celtic  sages  a  tradition  hold, 
That  every  drop  of  amber  was  a  tear. 
Shed  by  Apollo,  when  he  fled  from  heaven. 
For  sorely  did  he  weep ;  and  sorrowing  pass'd 
Through  many  a  doleful  region,  till  he  reached 
The  sacred  Hyperboreans." — Apolloniue  Rhoditu, 

Arimaspitms,']  The  Hyperboreans  generaUy,  are  often  confounded  with  the  Arimas. 
pians,  a  people  of  Scythia,  so  called  from  the  Arimaspias,  who  had  but  one  eye  in  the 
middle  of  their  forehead,  and  whose  constant  occupation  it  was  to  prevent  the  collection 
of  the  gold  with  which  the  river  abounded,  by  tlie  griffins. 

Griffins  J]  These  fabulous  animals  were  of  Egyptian  invention  ;  they  are  represented 
as  a  combination  of  the  eagle  and  lion,  with  straight  ears,  four  feet,  and  a  long  tail,  and 
are  sjrmbolical  of  Osiris,  Orus  or  Apollo,  Jupiter  and  Nemesis.  The  Hippogriffin  com* 
prebended  a  mixture  of  the  horse. 

PROVIDENCE.  -^Tbis  divinity,  particularly  honoured  by  the  Romans,  and  whose 

ANTEVORTA.      ^counsellors  were  said  to  be  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  two  deities 

FOSTVORTA.  J  who  presided  over  the  past  and  future,  had  a  temple  in  the  island 
of  Delos.  She  is  represented  csowned  with  laurel,  leaning  with  her  right  hand  upon  a  atick, 
and  having  near  her  a  basket  of  fruits  and  a  cornucopia  reversed ;  holding  a  globe  and  a 
long  spear  transversely,  and  accompanied  by  the  eagle  or  the  fulmen  of  Jupiter;  crowned 
with  ears  of  com  and  grapes,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  right  a 
sceptre,  which  she  is  extending  over  a  globe ;  with  a  rudder  in  her  hand,  at  her  feet  a 
globe  and  a  cornucopia :  or,  by  an  eye. 

271. — Wurrwr  goddess.]  Minerva.    (Sec  imitation  of  this  passage,  £n,  i.  82C.) 

S84. — Pensive  hero*]  ULysses. 
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10.]  EURYMEDUSA .    The  nune  of  NautficM. 

12.]  EPIKUS.  This  country,  though  ito  inbabitantii  participated  oftheaame  origfai 
with  the  Greeks,  does  not  appear  tu  have  been  ever  comprehended  in  Greece.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  ii^tolia  and  Tliessaly,  on  the  west  by  tlie  Adriatic,  on  the  north 
by  TliesaaJy  and  Hacedon,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Ionian  tea ;  and  its  principal  diTiaioot 
w«re,  Acamania,  lliesprotis,  Molossis,  and  Chaonia.  The  history  of  the  country  coa« 
tamicen  with  the  reign  of  Pyrrhns,  the  son  of  Achilles  and  Deiriamis,  who,  opon  tb« 
■•rriage  of  Helenns  with  Andromache,  yielded  part  of  it  to  hioi.  (See  JEn,  iii.  433.)  It 
WW  remurkable  for  its  horses.    (See  Geor.  i.  80.) 

19.]  See  imitation  of  this  parage,  A'.n.i.  570. 

38. — Mff  honour* d  «rf.]  Dymas. 

49. — T4'  KJiibi^uni  ceUstiaL]  Minerva. 

65.]  See  imitation  of  tliis  passage,  ^¥.n,  i.  58f . 

70.]  ARETE.    Daughter  of  Rliexenor,  %%ifc  of  Alcinous,  and  mother  of  Nauslcaa. 

73.]  FERIBCEA.  Daughter  of  the  giant  Eurymcdon,  wife  of  Neptune,  and  mother 
of  Nauaithoos. 

74. — Eurpned<m,  tfc]  "  This  passage  is  wofthy  observation,  ss  it  discovers  to  us  Um 
time  when  the  race  of  the  ancient  giants  perislied  :  this  Eur}'medon  was  grandfather  to 
Naosithous,  the  father  of  Alcinous ;  so  that  the  giants  were  extirpated  forty  or  fifty  yeara 
before  the  war  of  Troy.  This  exactly  agrees  «iith  ancient  story,  which  infoma  ua,  thit 
Hercules  and  Theseus  purged  the  earth  from  tliese  monsters.  Plutarch,  in  his  lilb  of 
Theseus,  tells  us,  that  they  were  men  of  great  strength,  and  public  robbers,  one  of  whoa 
was  called  the  Binder  i\f  Pint;  Now  Theseus  stole  away  Helen  in  her  infkncy,  and 
consequently,  these  giants  were  destroyed  some  years  before  the  Trojan  expedition. 
HflctVr,  Pftrtordb."    P. 

70« — A  menarcA.]  Nausithous. 

81--«6.]  RHEXENOR.  Son  of  Nausilhons,  and  father  of  Arete,  the  queen  of 
Alcinous. 

102.]  MARATHON.  This  village,  celebrated  in  after-times  (490  B.  C.)  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Persians  by  the  Athenians,  under  their  general  Miltiades,  was  in  Attica, 
about  ten  miles  north-east  of  Atliens.  It  is  remarkable,  in  fable,  for  the  ravagca  com* 
mitted  by  the  wild  bull,  wlikh  was  killed  by  Theseus ;  and  is  suppoited  to  hare  derived 
ita  name  from  Marathon,  the  son  of  Kpopeus. 

104.]  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Homer  here  mentions  the  streets  of  Athens.  Accofdi&g 
to  ancient  authors,  tltey  were,  at  the  tone  of  the  Greek  poet,  very  numeroas,  and  of  grtat 
magnitude  ;  but  not  remarkable  eitlier  for  their  uniformity  or  beauty. 

106.]  ERECTHEU3.    (See  Erectheus.  II.  ii.  057.) 

118^— -Tito  roiri  of  stately  dogi,  ^c]  "  We  have  ahneady  seen  thatdoga  wm  kopt  as 
a  piece  of  sute,  from  the  instance  of  those  that  attended  Telemachus :  horn  Alcinous  has 
images  of  dogs  in  gold  for  the  ornament  of  his  palace.  Homer  aaimatfe«i  them  in  his 
poetry ;  but  to  soften  the  description,  he  introduces  Vulcan,  and  aacfibestbo  wonder  to  tha 
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power  of  a  god.  If  we  take  the  poetical  dress  awaj,  the  truth  is,  that  these  dogs  were 
fonned  with  sach  excellent  art.  that  they  seemed  to  be  alive  ;  and  Homer,  bj  a  liberty 
allowable  to  poetry*  describes  them  as  really  having  that  life  which  they  only  have  m 
appearance.  In  the  Iliad  he  speaks  of  living  tripods  with  greater  boldness.  Eoatathins 
recites  another  opinion  of  some  of  the  ancients,  who  thought  these  dogs  not  to  be  animals, 
but  a  kind  of  large  nails  or  pins,  made  use  of  in  buildings ;  and  to  this  day  the  name  is  re- 
tained by  builders;  as,  dogs  of  iron,  &c.  It  is  certain  the  words  will  bear  this  interpre- 
tation ;  but  the  former  is  more  after  the  spirit  of  Homer,  and  more  noble  in  poetry. 
Besides,  if  the  latier  were  intended,  it  would  be  absurd  to  ascribe  a  work  of  so  little 
importance  to  a  deity."    P.        | 

128. — Flaming  torches.^  Lamps  were  not  at  this  time  known  to  the  Grecians ;  but 
torches  were  supported  by  images  of  gold,  in  the  form  of  beautiful  youths. 

142. — Close  to  the  gate§  a  spacious  garden  ties.]  "  This  famous  garden  of  Aldnous 
contains  no  more  than  four  acres  of  ground,  which  in  those  times  of  simplicity  was 
thought  a  large  one  even  for  a  prince.  It  is  laid  out,  as  Eustathius  observes,  into  three 
parts :  a  grove  for  fruits  and  shade,  a  vineyard,  and  an  allotment  for  olives  and  herbs. 
It  is  watered  with  two  fountains ;  the  one  supplies  the  palace  and  to«^,  the  other  the 
garden  and  the  flowers.  But  it  may  be  asked,  what  reality  there  is  in  the  relation,  and 
whether  any  trees  bear  fruit  all  the  year  in  this  island  ?  The  relation  is  true  of  other 
places,  if  Pliny  and  Theophrastus  deserve  credit,  as  Dacier  observes :  thus  the  citron 
bears,  during  the  whole  year,  fruits  and  flowers.  The  same  is  related  of  other  trees  by 
Plmy."    P. 

161. — Some  dry  the  hlackening  clusters  in  the  sun.]  *<  To  understand  this  passage 
aright,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  manner  of  ordering  the  vintage  amongst  the  Greeks. 
First,  they  carried  all  the  grapes  they  gathered  into  a  house  for  a  season  ;  afterwards 
they  exposed  them  ten  days  to  the  sun,  and  let  them  lie  abroad  as  many  nights  in  the 
freshness  of  the  air ;  then  they  kept  them  five  days  in  cool  shades,  and  on  the  sixth  they 
trod  them,  and  put  the  wine  into  vessels.     This  we  learn  from  Hesiod,  verse  229. 

'*  Homer  distinguishes  the  whole  into  three  orders  :  first,  the  grapes  that  have  already 
been  exposed  to  the  sun  are  trod  ;  the  second  order  is  of  the  grapes  that  are  exposed 
while  the  others  are  treading ;  and  the  third,  are  of  tliose  tliat  are  ripe  to  be  gathered, 
while  the  others  are  thus  ordering.  Homer  himself  thus  explains  it,  by  saying,  that 
while  some  vines  were  loaded  with  black  and  mature  grapes,  others  were  green,  or  but 
just  turning  to  blackness.  Homer  undoubtedly  founds  this  poetical  relation  upon  ob- 
serving some  vines  that  bore  fruit  thrice  annually.  Pliny  affirms  this  to  be  true,  lib.  xvi. 
cap.  27."    P. 

184. — PrejHtr'dfor  rest ;  and  offering  to  the  god,  who  bears,  8fc,}  It  was  customary  to 
make  offerings  to  Mercury  at  the  conclusion  of  entertainments,  as  he  presided  over  sleep 
(see  Mercury) ;  and  to  Jupiter  Xenius, 

207. — And  humbled  in  the  ashes,  Sfc,^  The  hearth,  sacred  to  Vesta,  was  a  place  of 
refuge  for  suppliants. 

200.]  £CH£N£US.    An  aged  Phsacian,  in  the  court  of  Aldnous. 

220. — Herald.']  Pontonous. 

226.]  LAODAMAS.    A  son  of  Alcinous. 

240. — The  due  libation  pay  to  Jote,']  This  was  to  Jupiter  Xenius,  who  presided  over 
hospitality  and  travellers. 

242.]  PONTONOUS.    A  herald  at  the  court  of  Alcinous. 

822.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEm»  i.  611. 

828.]  OG  YGIA.    The  island  of  Calypso.  (See  Od.  i.  63.) 

858. —  Your  pleadng  coast,]  Pheada. 

975. — A  iMitf.]  Naosicaa. 
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411. — pMf  Of  Eubeem  tkomgh  iky  c^mtiry  ky.]  "  Eubon,  u  EutUthiot  obtenrM,  u 
retlly  hx  ditUnt  from  Corcjn,  the  coantry  of  the  Phgiciant :  but  Alchioiu  ftill  makes 
it  more  diitant,  by  placing  it  in  another  part  of  the  world,  and  describing  it  at  one  of  tha 
Fortunate  ialands  ;  fur  in  the  fourth  book  Rhadamantbua  it  laid  to  inhabit  the  Eljain 
fields.  Alcinona  therefore  endeavonn  to  have  it  believed  that  hit  iaie  ia  near  tlioae  firldi« 
by  aaiening  that  Rhadamanthus  made  uw  of  Phsacian  veiteU  in  hit  voyage  to  Tilyut. 
FUiaUthiut  fartlier  addi,  tliat  Rhadamantliua  was  a  prince  of  great  justice,  and  Htyni  a 
person  of  great  impiety,  and  thst  he  made  this  voyage  to  bring  him  over  to  more  virtuona 
dispotitions."    P. 

411.— Emrik'i  gitMl  snn,}  Tityut.  (See  lit.>uii.) 
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40.]  DEMODOCUS.  A  muMcian  at  the  court  of  Alcinoos ;  as  Pbemhu  waa  in  tbat 
«f  Ithaca. 

67.— Dear  to  the  Muu  !  who  gave  hit  daye  to  flow  With  vdghtjf  bUsMhtgi,  nda^d  with 
wngkty  woe.^  *'  It  haa  been  genendly  thought  that  Homer  representa  himaelf  in  thepmoii 
of  Demodoctts ;  and  Dacier  imagines  that  this  passage  gare  occasion  to  the  ancients  to 
believe  that  Horoer  was  blind.  But  that  be  really  was  blind  is  testified  by  himself  in  hit 
hymn  to  Apollo,  which  Thucydides  asserts  to  be  the  genuine  production  of  Homer,  and 
quotes  it  as  such  in  his  history.  It  is  true,  as  Eustathius  observes,  that  there  are  many 
features  in  the  two  poets  that  bear  a  great  resemblance ;  Demodocus  sings  divfaiely,  the 
aame  is  true  of  Homer ;  Demodocus  sings  the  adventures  of  the  Greeks  before  Troy,  so 
does  Homer  in  his  Iliad."    P. 

112 — 420.]  Within  these  lines  is  contained  an  account  of  the  games,  &c.  observed  at 
the  court  of  Aldnous,  in  presence  of  Ulysses. 

114.]  ACRONEUS,  THOON,  EREIMEUS.^  Persons    who  distinguished    them- 

115.]  OCYALUS,  PRYMNEUS.  /selves  in    Uie   games.      Eustathius 

lie.]  ANCHIALUS,  PONTEUS.  ^observes  that  ahnost  aU  these  names 

117.]  PROREUS  NAUTES,  ERATREUS.  i  are  borrowed  from  the  sea,  Pheacia 

118.]  AMPHIALUS  (Po/ynncf' Aetr).  J  being  an  island,    and  ihe    people 

greatly  addicted  to  navigation. 

119. — EuryahiSf  Uke  Man,  terrific  rose,"]  Euiyalus  is  the  only  prince  described  with  a 
sword. 

121.]  NAUBOLIDES.    )  Persons  who  distinguished  tlirmselves  in  the  games  per- 

12S.]  AMBASINEUS.     i  formed  in  presence  of  Ulysses,  &c. 

ISl.]  CLYTONIUS.    He  appears  to  have  been  the  foremost  of  the  racers. 

1S7.]  ELATREUS.  Another  of  the  combatants.  He  was  victor  in  the  game  of 
qnoit. 

140. — By  age  w»broke.']  **  It  is  in  the  original  literally,  he  wante  not  youth :  this  is 
apoken  according  to  appearance  only,  for  Ulysses  must  be  supposed  to  be  above  forty, 
having  spent  twenty  years  in  the  wars  of  Troy,  and  in  his  return  to  his  country."    P. 

267.— Kata  EurytHS.]  (See  Eurytus,  11.  ii.  885.) 

200. — Bowyer^god.]  Apollo. 

8S6. — Prefers  his  barbarous  Slntians,  Sfc,"]  Homer  calls  the  inhabitants  of  Lemnoa, 
by  origin  Thracians,  barbarous  of  speech,  because  their  language  was  a  corruption  of  the 
Greek,  Asiatic,  and  Thracian.    (See  Sinthians,  and  Vulcan.) 

858. — His  shameless  daughter,]  Venus.  "  I  doubt  not  but  this  was  the  usage  of 
antiquity :  it  has  been  observed  that  the  bridegroom  made  presents  to  the  father  of  the 
bride ;  and  if  ahe  was  afterwards  false,  this  dower  was  restored  by  the  father  to  the 
huaband.  Besides  this  restitution,  there  seems  a  pecuniary  mulct  to  have  been 
paid."    P. 

806.]  PAPHOS.    There  are  two  adjoining  islands  of  this  name  on  the  west  of  that  of 
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Cjpnu ;  Um  one,  according  to  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  ind  PUnj,  odled  lUlla  Paphot  -,  tbo 
other  Nea  Paphos ;  and  when  mentioned  without  an  adjunct,  thii  latter  if  always  under- 
stood.   Both  were  sacred  to  Venus,  and  undistmguished  by  Virgil  and  Horace. 

408.]  POLYBUS.    A  famous  artificer  in  the  court  of  Alcinous. 

410. — And  bending  baekte^rd  whiHs  ii  to  the  sfcy.]  "  Eustathius  is  most  learnedly 
trifling  about  this  exercise  of  the  bell,  which  was  called  neHml :  it  was  a  kind  of  dance  ; 
and  while  they  sprung  from  the  ground  to  catch  the  ball,  they  played  with  their  feet  in 
tlie  air,  after  the  manner  of  dancers.  He  reckons  up  several  other  exercises  at  the  ball, 
and  explains  them  all  largely."     P. 

485. — CU$ed  with  Circmtm  mrt,]  *'  Such  passages  as  these  have  more  of  nature  than 
art,  and  are  too  narrative,  and  different  from  modem  ways  of  speaking,  to  be  capable  of 
much  ornament  in  poetry.  Eustathius  observes  that  keys  were  not  in  use  in  these  afes, 
but  were  afterwards  invented  by  the  Lacedemonians ;  but  they  used  to  Innd.  their 
carrisges  with  intricate  knots.  Thus  the  Gordisn  knot  was  famous  in  antiquity.  And 
thb  knot  of  Ulysses  became  a  proverb,  to  express  any  insolvahle  difficulty  :  this  is  the 
reason  why  be  ia  said  to  have  learned  it  from  Circe  :  it  was  of  great  esteem  amonf  llie 
ancients,  and  not  being  capable  to  be  untied  by  human  art,  the  invention  of  it  is  aacriM, 
■ot  to  a  man,  but  to  a  goddess."     P^ 

•40.— 71k'  JEptnn  fabric.^  The  wooden  liorse. 

ft44^-TW^.]  Apollo. 

•6S.]  See  iautation  of  tliis  passage,  Mu,  ii.  4S. 

M4^ — In  wen^rsnf  s^pt  se|f>mercd,  uisftncf  irif4  mind,']  "  The  poet  inierta  tlwet 
woMUn  only  to  show  the  great  dexterity  of  the  Phspncians  in  navigation  ;  and  Indeed  it 
waa  necessary  to  be  very  full  in  the  description  of  their  skill,  who  were  to  convey  Ulywes 
borne  in  despite  of  the  very  god  of  the  ocean.  It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are 
described  as  sailing  ahnost  invisibly,  to  escape  the  notice  of  tliat  ged.  Antiquity  mi- 
mated  every  thing  in  poetry :  thus  Argo  is  said  to  have  had  a  mast  made  of  Dodonaan 
oak,  endued  with  the  faculty  of  speech."    P. 

017—4184.]  (See  Od.  ziii.  172—919.) 

6t9.]  "  It  is  but  conjecture,  yet  it  is  not  without  probability,  that  there  wss  a  rock  which 
looked  like  a  vessel,  in  the  entrance  of  the  haven  of  the  Phsadans :  the  fsble  may  bn 
built  upon  this  foundation ;  and  because  it  was  environed  by  the  ocean,  tlie  transformation 
might  be  ascribed  to  the  god  of  it."    P. 
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4. — HtaveM'taught  pofl.]    Deaodocus. 

10.]  Tbi»  passage  is  imitated,  JEn,  L  j»21. 

Ml.r-'JtiuuM  ike  fair.  Whin  high  Ntriitit,  tfc.}  "  £iutatbiii«  gives  ▼arious  infcerpmMK 
tiaw  of  this  position  of  Ithaca :  aome  undentand  it  to  signify  that  it  Jies  low ;  otlient 
•aplain  it  to  signify  that  it  is  of  low  position,  but  high  with  resfiect  to  Jthe  ncigbbouiing 
i^lvnds;  others  take  excdleniitnma  in  another  aense,  to  implj  the  excellence  of  tbfL 
country,  which,  though  it  lies  low,  is  productiTO  of  brave  inhabitantsi  Strabo  gives  • 
different  eaposition ;  he  stales  that  Ithaca  is  not  of  a  low  situation,  bat  as  it  lies  opposed 
to  the  cbntioent ',  nor  the  most  lofty,  but  the  most  extreme  of  the  northern  islands. 
Dacier  differs  from  Strabo ;  she  applies  the  words  to  the  esst,  or  south-east,  and  appeals 
to  the  maps  which  so  describe  it.  It  is  the  most  northern  of  the  islsnds,  and  joins  to  Ihe 
continent  of  Epims ;  it  has  DoUchjum  on  the  east,  and  on  the  south  Samos  and  Zacyuf 
thok"    P. 

28.]  SAME,  Cepballenia  -,  one  of  the  aoTea  Ionian  Islands.  (See  Samoa,  Od« 
L  $17.) 

as.]  CIRCE.  Sister  of  Fasiphse  and  JS^etcs,  king  of  Colchis,  was  daughter  of  the 
sun  and  the  nyroph  Perse,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  She  is  celebrated  for  her  skill  ia 
msgical  arts,  and  for  her  knowledge  of  the  subtle  poisona*  Her  husband,  a  Sarmatiaa 
prince,  fell  a  victim  to  her  noxioos  drop ;  this  circumstance  rendering  her  so  odious  to 
her  subjects  as  to  impel  her  to  the  necessity  of  the  most  precipitous  flight,  Apollo  trans- 
ported her  in  his  chariot  to  JEmtL,  a  small  island  of  tlie  Etrurian  coast,  which  afterward* 
became  the  cape  or  promontory  of  Circeii  (now  Monte  Circello).  (Ste  iEiea,  Od.  z, 
167.)  When  Ulysses  had  been  thrown  on  her  coasts,  he  deputed  some  of  his  companions 
to  explore  the  country ;  these,  incautiously  partaking  of  a  banquet  to  which  the  goddess 
had  treacherously  invited  them,  were  by  the  effect  of  some  magical  liquid  converted  into 
swine. 

"  —Who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  sun  ?  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape. 
And  downward  fell  into  a  grovelling  swine." 

Comut,  line  50,  &c. 
•  Ulysses,  on  learning  the  catastrophe  from  Eurylochus,  determined  himself  to  investigata 
it ;  and  lest  he  should  be  subjected  to  the  power  of  the  sorceress.  Mercury  provided  hiBB 
with  the  herb  moly,  as  an  antidote  to  the  success  of  her  arts ;  directing  him  to  draw  his 
sword  at  the  moment  when  the  goddess  should  attempt  to  strike  him  with  her  wand,  and 
to  exact  from  her  an  oath  that  if  he  spared  her  life  she  would  restore  his  coontzymen  to 
their  former  shape.  Some  writers  state  that  he  escaped  its  baleful  effects  by  means  of  n 
herb  witli  which  Minerva  had  furnished  him.  Ulysses  lingered  a  year  in  the  island  of 
Circe,  who  was  the  mother  of  Telegonus,  and  (as  some  state)  of  Agrius,  of  Latinos  (not 
the  king  of  Latium],  and  of  Romus.    Among  the  other  supernatural  acts  imputed  to  hor. 
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■he  convertad  into  a  hideoat  mooiter  Scjlla  (im  Scyila,  Od.  jui.  IOT»  tad  Otid't  M«t 
b.  liv.),  who  wM  her  riTtl  in  the  aiTectioDS  of  the  iee*deity  Olaocos,  ton  of  NcptwM  Mid 
NaU ;  and  tranafonaed  Picni,  king  of  Latim,  into  a  woodpecker,  for  having  beta  inactt- 
sible  to  her  blandiahmenU  (aec  iEn.  vii.  260,  and  Ovid'a  Met.  b.  jdv.)     Circe  loceivcd 
divine  honoma,  and  waa  worabipped  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero.    She  had  a  BonnmenC 
in  one  of  the  Pbarautcusc  isles,  near  Salamia.    Some  mention  two  goddcaaea  of  thi* 
name  ;  one,  the  daoghtnr  of  the  Sun,  aiater  of  .£ete8,  and  contemporarj  with  t)ie  Argo- 
naata ;  the  other,  who  detained  Ulyiaes  at  her  coort,  the  daoghter  of  the  pceoeding  Ciica* 
Eottatliiua  haa  diacoTered  in  Homrr'a  narration  a  moral  leiaon,  enfoccing  the  necenitj  ef 
temperance  ;  but  Ulyiaei,  who  for  one  whole  year  coold  forget  Penelope  in  the  latdna^ 
tiona  of  Ciroe,  haa  but  little  claim  to  be  considered  the  model  of  pradcnco  and  of  tem- 
perate aelf-coBinand.    It  it  therefore  more  probable  to  rappoie,  that  Homer  had  no  othat 
object  in  Tiew  than  the  narration  uf  an  adventare  likely  to  interest  hia  coontiymen  by  ill 
marrelkma  iaddcnta.     Ilesiod  agrees  with  Homer  aa  to  the  genealogy  of  Ctree  aai 
.£etes.    C'nce,  who  ia  also  called  Titania  (Titan  being  one  of  the  epkheta  for  Hyp«^ 
rion,  or  the  San),  is  oonfoonded  with  the  Egyptian  Itia  (see  Egypt).     Thia  cenfuefcon  li 
suppoeed  to  have  arieen  from  the  drtie  above  the  head  of  lab  with  wMch  At  ia  Ukm 
repmcalcd  ;  the  place  (now  Ciroello)  in  Italy  where  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  god* 
deia  an  depicted  waa  introduced,  having  been  thence  called  Ciioram.    The  Cfrcssan  Isit 
ia  lepreaented  with  a  measure  of  the  Nile,  n  weaver'a  beam,  a  diataff,  or  a  hmre,  accoai^ 
panied  either  by  the  figures  of  Horua,  a  man  with  a  dog's  head,  a  Hon,  a  aerpeot,  a  tir* 
loiae,  a  child's  head  on  the  body  of  a  serpent,  or  by  some  of  the  aaimals  of  the  aodSaci 
Aa  the  proclninwr  of  certain  feasts  and  aacriices,  she  appeara  with  a  aon,  n  iMon,  or  alun 
above  her  head ;   and,  aa  announcing  the  different  aeaaona  of  the  yanr,  she  ia  clad  hi 
carpeta  of  variona  ooloam  to  denote  the  apring,  and  holda  a  baaket  and  a  loaf,  a  cnp.  Mid 
a  cbafing-diah,  aa  embleaiatical  of  summer,  autumn,  and  winter. 

42.]  I8MARUS.  A  nigged  monntain  of  Thrace,  so  called  from  lamaraa,  aon  of  Man 
and  Thrada,  near  the  Hebrus,  with  a  town  of  the  aame  name,  belonging  to  the  Clcoaea* 
The  word  Ismarioa  ia  indiscriminately  used  for  Thradan. 

74. — ilnd  tknte  we  called  on  each  aahappy  tkmdeJ]  **  This  patsage  preaervea  a  ploe« 
of  antiquity ;  it  waa  the  custom  of  the  Grepana,  when  their  friends  died  on  fonipi 
aboiea,  to  use  thb  ceremony  of  recalling  their  aoola,  though  they  obtained  not  theh^ 
bodiea,  believing  by  this  method  that  they  tianaported  them  to  their  own  country.  Pin- 
dar mentions  the  same  practice.  Thua  the  Athenians,  when  they  lost  any  men  at  aen» 
went  to  the  shons,  and  calling  thrice  on  their  namea,  raised  a  cenotaph  or  empty  mon»> 
ment  to  their  memoriea ;  by  performing  which  solemnity,  they  invited  the  shadea  ef  tht' 
departed  to  letum,  and  performed  all  ritea  aa  if  the  bodies  of  the  dead  had  really  beeni 
buried  by  them  in  their  sepulchres.  £iiatelAt«f.  The  Romana,  aa  well  aa  the  Ureeka,. 
ibllowed  the  same  cuatom."    P. 

02.]  CYTHERA.  An  tshmd  of  the  Mediterranean  (now  Ceiigo),  between  Crete  and 
the  Peloponneaus,  called  alao  anciently  Perphyris,  or  PorpkjfHMta,  aacrad  to  Venus.  Ita 
inhabitanta  consecrated  a  temple  to  the  goddesa,  under  the  name  of  Venia  Urania ; 
frosn  ber  being  the  tutelary  divinity  of  thia  ialand,  ahe  waa  called  Cythera,  Cytherea, 
Cytheiis. 

M— 114«— Load  ^  Leiaf .]    The  country  of  the  Lotophagi. 

"  Thia  passage  has  given  occasion  for  much  controversy  ;  for  since  the  Lotophagf  ft 
reafity  are  distant  from  the  Bfalean  cape  92WMM>  stades,  Ulyssea  rau»t  sail  above  2,Mi 
every  day,  if  in  nine  dsya  he  sailed  to  the  Lotopbagi.  This  objection  would  be  mum* 
awerahle,  if  we  place  the  nation  in  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  but  Dader  obaerves  from  8trabo» 
that  Polybiua  examined  thia  point,  and  thus  gives  as  the  result  of  it.  Thia  great  historian 
maiataina  that  Hoawr  haa  not  placed  the  Lotophagi  ia  the  Atlaatic  ocean,  aa  be  doea 
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the  islands  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  because  it  was  improbable  that  in  the  compass  of  tes 
days  the  roost  favourable  winds  could  have  carried  Ulysses  from  the  Malean  cape  into 
that  ocean ;  it  therefore  follows  that  the  poet  has  given  us  the  true  situation  of  this 
aatioo,  conformable  to  geography,  and  placed  it  as  it  really  lies,  in  the  MeditrrraneM  ; 
now  in  ten  days  a  good  wind  will  carry  a  vessd  firom  Malea  into  the  MeditenaMan^  as 
Homer  relates. 

"  Eustathius  adds,  that  the  ancients  disagree  about  this  island :  some  pfcce  it  about 
Cyrene^  from  Maurosia  of  the  African  Moort :  it  is  also  named  Menins,  and  lies  on  the 
ykfncsn  coast,  near  the  lesser  Syrte.  It  is  about  S&O  stades  in  length,  and  somewhat  leas 
in  breadth ;  it  is  also  named  Lotophagiiis,  from  Lotos. 

"  Eostathius  assures  us  that  there  are  varioos  kinds  of  the  lotos.  It  has  been  a 
question  whether  it  is  an  herb,  a  root,  or  a  tree :  he  is  of  opinion  that  Homer  speaks  of 
it  as  an  herb ;  and  that  the  word  is  in  its  proper  sense  applied  to  the  graang  of  beasts, 
and  thcielbre  he  judges  it  not  to  be  a  tree,  or  root.  He  adds,  there  is  an  Egyptian  lotos, 
wbich,  as  Herodotus  affirms,  growa  in  great  abundance  along  the  Nile  m  the  time  of  its 
ivondations;  it  resembles  (says  that  historian  in  his  Euterpe)  a  lily ;  the  Egyptians  drj 
i^  in  the  son,  thea  take  the  polp  out  of  it,  which  grows  like  the  head  of  a  poppy,  and 
hpke  it  as  bread ;  this  kind  of  it  agrees  likewise  with  the  lotos  of  Homer.  Athencos 
writes  of  the  Libyan  lotos  in  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Deipnosophist ;  he  <piotes  the 
words  of  Folybius  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  history,  now  not  extant ;  that  historian 
speaks  of  it  as  an  eye-witness,  having  examined  the  nature  of  it : — '  The  lotoa  is  a  tree 
o£  no .  great  height,  rough  and  thorny  ;  it  bears  a  green  leaf,  somewhat  thicker  and 
broader  than  that  of  the  bramble  or  brier  ^  its  fimit  at  first  is  like  the  ripe  berries  of  the 
myrtle,  both  in  size  and  colour,  hot  when  it  ripens  it  turns  to  purple  ;  it  is  then  about  the 
bigness  of  an  olive ;  it  is  round,  and  contains  ^  very  small  kernel ;  when  it  is  ripe  they 
gather  it,  and  bruising  it  among  bread-corn,  they  pot  it  up  into  a  vessel,  and  keep  it  as 
food  for  their  slaves ;  they  dress  it  after  the  same  manner  for  their  other  domestics,  but 
first  tske  out  tlie  kernel  from  it :  it  has  the  taste  of  a  fig,  or  dates,  but  is  of  a  far  better 
smell :  they  likewise  make  a  wine  of  it,  by  steeping  and  bruising  it  in  water ;  it  has  a 
▼eiy  agreeable  taste,  like  wine  tempered  with  honey.  They  drink  it  without  mixing  it 
with  water ;  but  it  will  not  keep  above  ten  days ;  they  therefore  make  it  only  in  small 
quantities  for  immediate  use/  Perhaps  it  was  this  last  kind  of  lotos  wliich  the  compa* 
nions  of  Ulysses  tasted  ;  and  if  it  was  thus  prepared,  it  gives  a  reason  why  they  were 
overcome  with  it ;  for  being  a  wine,  it  had  the  power  of  iotoiication."    P. 

The  deity  on  the  lotos  in  the  midst  of  waters,  has  been  long  a  favourite  emblem  in 
China,  and  was  imported  from  the'west. 

.  107.]  LOTOPHAGI.  (See  Pope's  note  to  line  96.)  Ulysses,  when  thrown  on  Uieir 
shores,  despatched  three  of  bis  companions  to  explore  the  country.  The  inhabitants  gave 
them  some  of  their  delicious  fruit  the  lotos,  and  its  charm  so  powerfully  afi^ected  them, 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  U lyases  could  force  them  back  to  their  ships. 

119 — 6S6.— Thf  told  qf  CffelopMfirMt]  "  Homer  here  confines  himself  to  the  true  geo- 
gmphy  of  Sicily ;  for,  in  reality,  a  ship  may  easily  sail  in  one  day  from  the  land  of  the 
jLotophagi  to  Sicily :  these  Cyclops  inhabited  the  western  part  of  that  island,  about  Dre- 
pane  and  Lilybaum.  Bochart  shows  us  that  they  derive  their  name  from  the  place  of 
their  habitation  ;  for  the  Phoenicians  call  them  Chek*lnb,  by  contraction  for  Chek-lelub ; 
that  is,  the  gulf  of  Lilybeom,  or  the  men  who  dwell  about  the  Lilyba&an  gulf.  Tlie 
Greeks  (who  understood  not  the  Phoenician  language)  formed  the  word  Cyclop  from 
Chek-lub,  from  the  affinity  of  soimd ;  which  word  in  the  Greek  language,  signifying  a 
circular  eye,  might  give  occasion  to  fable  that  they  had  but  one  large  round  eye  in  the 
noddle  of  their  foreheads.    Daeier. 

•*  Eustathins  tells  us,  tliat  the  eye  of  Cyclops  is  an  allegory,  to  represent  that  in  angtr. 
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•r  anj  other  tiolent  paition,  men  tee  btt  one  linglc  object,  «s  that  pMooB  diiecti,  or  IM 
bat  with  one  eye ;  and  paaaion  transforma  oi  into  a  kind  of  aavafea,  and  makea  #• 
brutal  and  sanguinary,  like  tbit  Polypbeme  ;  and  be  that  by  reaaon  eatongniihM  saeh  a 
paiaion,  may,  like  Uljaset,  be  said  to  pat  out  tliat  eye  that  made  him  aee  but  one  aiogla 
object. 

"  Tliere  is  another  reason  of  this  fiction  ;  namely,  their  wearing  a  bead-piece,  or  mnrtial 
vitor,  that  bad  but  one  sight  through  it.  The  vulgar  form  their  judgmenta  firoA  tppeat 
ancetj  and  a  mariner,  who  passed  these  coasts  at  a  distance,  observing  the  rttf  Mtf 
of  a  broad  eye  in  the  forehead  of  one  of  these  Cyclops,  might  relate  it  accordiBglj,  aod 
impeee  it  a«  a  truth  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ignorant :  it  is  notoiiona  that  thtnp  eijanllj 
fflonatrona  have  Ibund  belief  in  all  ages. 

"  But  it  may  be  asked  if  there  were  any  such  persons  who  boze  the  name  of  Cjdopt? 
No  less  a  historian  than  Thucydides  informs  us,  that  Sicily  was  at  first  poesesaed  and  in- 
habited by  gianu,  by  the  Lsstrtgons  and  Cyclops,  a  baibarous  and  inhnman  poople :  biC 
be  adds,  that  these  savages  dwelt  only  in  one  part  of  that  island.  Cedrenna  givea  na  aa 
exact  deiciqMion  of  the  Cyclops :  '  Ulysses  fell  among  ihe'Cydops  in  Sicily ;  a  pcopin 
not  one^ed,  according  to  the  mythologists,  but  nten  like  other  men,  ooly  of  a  nram 
gigantic  atatore,  and  of  a  barbarous  and  savage  temper.'  What  Homer  a  peaks  of  tho  leiw 
tility  of  Sidiy,  is  agreeable  to  history  :  it  was  called  anciently  Kewaiii  IwiftrU  Hmrtkmu 
Fliny,  lib.  x.  cap.  10.  writes,  that  the  Leontine  plains  bear  for  every  grain  of  cofB  mt 
hundred.  Diodorus  Siculus  rclatea  in  hia  history  what  Homer  speaka  in  poetiy,  that  IIm 
fieldaof  Leontiom  yield  wheat  without, the  culture  of  the  huabandman:  bewnaMoyt^ 
witneaa,  being  a  native  of  the  island.  From  hence  in  general  it  may  be  obaerredy  thni 
wherever  we  can  trace  Homer,  we  find,  if  not  histoiic  truth,  yet  the  raatmblaacn  of  k  ; 
Uiat  ia,  as  plain  truth  aa  can  be  related  without  converting  hia  poem  into  a  hiatoiy."    P. 

The  Cydopa  are  rrproscnted  by  the  poets  aa  the  assistanta  of  Vulcan,  to  wboai  Ibay 
were  consigned  bj  their  deliverer  Tellua,  who,  at  the  mooient  of  their  birth,  sucieaaftilly 
interceded  with  Jupiter  to  renounce  hia  project  of  precipitaUng  them  into  the  infmnl 
golC  The  three  principal  of  their  number  were  Brontes,  Steropes,  and  Pyracmoa ;  and 
they  were  coUectirely  also  called  Ophits,  from  their  early  worabip  of  the  serpent.  (8m 
Rhodes,  Egypt.)  Among  their  worka  the  more  celebrated  are  the  helmet  of  JPlnto, 
which  rendered  him  invisible  -,  the  trident  of  Neptune  ;  the  tbonderbolta  of  Jupiter ;  and 
the  shield  of  .£aeaa.  They  went  reckoned  among  the  gods ;  but  their  divinity  did  not 
protect  them  from  the  vengeance  of  Apollo,  who  slew  them  for  having  fabrieated  the 
thunderbolts  with  which  hia  son  iEsculapiua  bad  been  destroyed  by  Jupiter.  (See  Apollo, 
and  Delos.)  Some  mythoiogists  say  that  the  Cyclops  signify  the  vapours  raiaed  in  the 
air,  which  occasion  thunder  and  lightning  ;  and  that  they  are  on  that  account  described 
aa  ^tficatiag  the  bolts  of  Jove.  (See  Mn,  viii.  555,  and  death  of  Cyclops,  m  Lord 
Bacon's  FabUs  of  the  Aneienti,) 

1S4. — An  tcif.]      ^  This  little  isle  is  now  called  .iilgusa,  which  signifies  the  isle  ef 

Its.]  LACHiEA.  )  goats. 

178. — Tk€  woodland  nympAa.]  "  Thia  pasasge  is  not  without  obscurity,  and  it  in  not 
easy  to  understand  what  ia  meant  by  the  dtnigkterM  qf  Jupiter.  Eustatfaioa  trlla  na,  the 
poet  speaka  allegorically,  and  that  he  means  to  specify  the  plants  and  herba  of  the  Aeld. 
Jnpiler  denotea  the  air,  not  only  in  Homer,  but  in  the  Latin  poeta.    Tliua  Virgil : 

"  Tum  pater  omnipotens  fcecundia  imbribus  ether 

Conjugis  in  gremium  laftc  descendit " 

and  eonaeqoeotly  the  herba  and  planta,  being  nourished  by  tlie  mild  air  andfrvitfal  lains, 
mnj  b#  said  to  be  tho  daugbtera  of  Jopiter,  or  offspring  of  the  skies  ;  and  tbean  gonta 
and  beaalB  of  the  field,  being  fed  by  these  pUnta  and  herba,  may  be  said  to  bo  awakened 
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bj  the  daugfaten  of  Jupiter,  that  19,  tliey  awake  to  feed  upon  the  herbage  early  in  ikt 
■oming.  Thus  Honer  makes  deities  of  the  vegetatiTe  faculiiea  and  Tirtues  of  the  field. 
I  fear  sacb  boldnesses  would  not  be  allowed  in  modern  poetry. 

;  "  It  mast  be  confeaaed  that  this  interpretation  is  very  refined :  but  I  am  sore  it  will  be 
a  more  natural  explication  to  take  these  for  the  real  mountain  nymphs  {Oreades),  as  they 
iro  in  many  places  of  the  Odyssey  :  the  very  expression  is  found  in  the  sixth  book,  and 
there  signifies  the  nymphs  attending  upon  Diana  in  her  sports :  and  immediately  after 
Ulysses,  being  awakened  by  a  sudden  noise,  mistakes  Nausican  and  her  damsels  for 
aymphs  of  the  mountains  or  floods.  This  conjecture  will  not  be  without  probability,  if  we 
vnnember  that  these  nymphs  were  huntresses,  as  is  evident  from  their  relation  to  Diana. 
Why  then  may  not  this  other  expression  be  meant  of  the  nymphs  that  are  fabled  to  inha- 
lik  the  mountains  ?"    P. 

S21. — A  form  enormout/  far  unlike  the  race  Of  human  Inrth.]  "  Goropius  Becanus, 
tm  Antwerpian^  has  wrote  a  large  discourse  to  prove,  that  there  never  were  any  such  men 
as  giants ;  cootraiy  to  the  testimony  both  of  profane  and  sacred  history:  thus  Moses 
speaks  of  the  Repliaims  of  Astrroth,  the  Zamnimmims  of  Ham,  the  Emims  of  Moab,  and 
Anakinis  of  Hebron.  Thus  Goliah  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  giant,  for  he  was  six  cubits 
and  a  span,  that  is,  nine  feet  and  a  span  in  height.  We  find  the  like  relations  in  profiine 
history :  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Theseus  says,  that  age  wa«  productive  of  men  of  pro- 
digious stature,  giants.  Thus  Diodorus  Sicnius ;  Mgyptii  Mcribunt,  Isidis  atnte,  ftAtu 
ruto  eorfmre  kmnlmeBf  quM  Graci  dixen  giganten,  Herodotus  affirms  that  the  body  of 
Onstes  was  dug  up,  and  appeared  to  be  seven  Qibits  long ;  but  Aulus  Gellius  believes 
ibis  to  be  an  error.  Josephus  writes,  1.  xviii.  c.  6,  that  Vitellius  sent  a  Jew  named  Elea- 
far,  seven  cubits  in  height,  as  a  present  from  Artabanes,  king  of  the  Pnrthians,  to  Tiberius 
CsBsar ;  this  man  was  ten  feet  and  a  half  high.  Plmy,  vii.  10,  speaks  of  a  man  that  was 
vine  feet  nine  inches  high ;  and  in  another  place,  vL  30,  Syhortas,  gentem  ^tkhpum 
N§madwm,  oeinma  cubita  longUndine  exeedere.  It  may  seem  strange  that  in  all  ancient 
stories  the  first  planters  of  roost  nationsuure  recorded  to  be  giants  :  I  scarce  can  persuade 
asyaelf  but  such  accounts  are  generally  fabulous ;  and  hope  to  he  pardoned  for  a  conjee- 
tnre  which  may  give  a  seeming  reason  how  such  storirs  came  to  prevail.  The  Greeks 
were  a  people  of  very  great  antiquity ;  they  made  many  expeditions,  as  appears  from 
Jason,  &c.  and  sent  oot  frequent  colonies  :  now  these  adventurers  being  persons  of  great 
figure  in  story,  were  recorded  as  men  •  of  war,  of  might  and  rcno^sn,  through  the  old 
world  ;  it  is  therefore  not  impossible  but  tlie  Hebrews  might  form  their  word  antic »  from 
the  Greek,  and  use  it  to  denote  persons  of  uncommon  might  and  aVilitirs.  lliesc  t^ey 
called  anac,  and  sons  of  Anac ;  and  afterwards  in  a  less  pn)per  sense  used  it  to  signify 
men  of  uncommon  stiture,  or  giants."     P. 

830.]  MA  RON.  Son  of  Evanthes,  high- priest  of  Apollo  at  hmarus,  who  in  grati- 
tude for  Ulysses'  having  spared  him  his  wife  and  children  in  thr  pillage  of  that  city,  pre- 
sented him  with  some  excellent  wine. 

S30. — Goat-nursed  Jore.]     Nursed  by  Amaltliea. 

Amaltluta,]  A  maltlisa  is  either  supposed  to  hare  been  a  daughter  of  Melissus,  king 
of  Crete,  who  took  charge  of  Jupiter  after  his  birth,  and  fed  him  with  milk  and  honey  in 
a  cave  of  Mount  Dictas ;  or  a  goat  of  the  same  name,  with  whose  milk  tlie  infant  god  was 
nourished,  by  the  daughters  of  Melissuf.  According  to  the  latter  tradition,  Jupiter  iJt 
said  to  have  placed  this  animal  and  two  of  her  kids  among  the  constellations,  and  to 
have  presented  to  the  daughters  of  Melissus  one  of  her  horns,  whicii  he  had  endowed 
with  the  wonderful  property  of  supplying  them  with  every  thing  they  could  desire  ;  this 
being  the  horn  so  tmich  celebrated  in  mytliology  as  the  cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty. 
(Sea  Appherudotb,  under   the   representatioDs  of  Isis — article  Egypt.)     The    name 
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AnaltlMMi  bas  been  deduced  by  Bocbart  fnm  the  Phoenician  watd  w—ifca,  «bkh  ng- 
mfiea  none. 

S42.]  See  iroitation  of  this  pastage,  ^n.  iiL  818. 

4S8. — NeaMm.]    In  tbe  aarae  leaae  ••  the  word  nobody. 

572.— TAc  tsten^]    Sicily. 

605.]  IXLEMUS  EURYMIDES.  Tbe  too  of  £urymiu ;  a  Cyclop  who  foretold  to 
PolypbeBie  ail  tbe  erila  which  he  tbould  suffer  from  Ulyieei. 
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1.]  ^OLIA.  The  kingdom  of  iEolus.  The  tenn  iEotis  \9  assigned  to  the  ^x>]ian 
(now  the  lipari)  islands,  which  were  called  /EoUdes,  from  iEolus  the  Third  (see  i£o1us, 
Od.  z.  40.) ;  Liparaf  from  Lipara ;  and  more  anciently,  Vulcaniay  and  Hephastidei,  from 
Vulcan. 

To  atrven  of  their  number  the  following  names  are  given :  Strongyle  (now  Strombolo 
or  Strongdie);  Hiera  or  Therusia  (now  Vulcano) ;  Didjme  (now  Saline);  Ericusa  (now 
Alicudi)  ;  Phoenicusa  (now  Felicudi) ;  and  Euonymus. 

"  The  motd  floating  hlf  in  the  original  is  by  some  taken  to  be,  as  Eustathius  remarks, 
a  proper  name  ;  but  Aristarchus  believes  Homer  intended  to  exprejss  by  it  a  floating 
bland,  that  was  frequently  removed  by  concussions  and  earthquakes,  for  it  is  seen  some- 
times un  the  right,  nt  oth<  r  times  on  the  left  hand  ;  the  like  has  been  said  of  Delos ;  and 
Herodotus  thu^t  describes  the  island  Echemis  in  the  Egyptian  seas.  Strabo  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  island  called  by  Homer  the  ^Eolian,  is  Strongyle.  '  This  island  Strongyle 
abounds  with  subterraneous  fires,  &c. ;  and  here  ^olus  is  said  to  have  reigned.'  Pliny 
agrees  witli  Strabo,  lib.  iii.;  but  Dacier  understands  it  to  be  Lipara,  according  to  Virgil, 
^n.  lib.  viii. 

*'  But  why  is  it  fabled  to  be  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  brass  ?  Eustathius  says,  that  this 
may  proceed  from  its  being  almost  inaccessible  :  but  this  reason  is  not  sufficient  to  give 
foundation  to  such  a  fiction.     Dacier  observes  that  it  is  thus  described,  because  of  the 
subterranean  fires,  which  from  time  to  time  break  out  from  the  entrails  of  this  island. 
Aristotle,  speaking  of  Lipara,  which  is  the  most  considerable  of  the  iEolian  islands,  thus 
describes  it :  '  All  night  long  the  island  of  Lipara  appears  enlightened  with  fires.'    The 
same  relation  agrees  with  Strongyle,  called  Strombolo  at  this  day."     P. 
2.]  HIPPO  DATES.     A  patronymic  of  ^olus,  from  his  father  Hippotas. 
40.]  iEOLUS.     God  of  the  Winds ;  a  descendant  of  ^Eolus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  by 
some  ctmsidered  to  be  son  of  Jupiter,  and  by  others,  of  Hippotas  and  Melanippe,  daugh- 
ter of  Chiron.     He  reigned  over  the  if^olian  islands  (see  iflolia,  Od.  x.  1,  and  story  of 
Macareus,  Ovid*s  Met.  b.  ziv.),  and  made  his  residence  at  Lipara,  the  capital  of  the  island 
of  that  name,  so  called  from  Liparus,  the  son  of  Auson.     He  granted  a  favourable  recep- 
tion tu  Ulysses,  when  thrown  upon  his  coasts ;  and,  at  parting,  made  him  a  present  of 
leathern  bags,  in  which  he  had  confined  the  winds  adverse  to  the  progress  of  his  voyage  : 
his  companions,  unfortunately,  impelled  by  curiosity,  opened  the  bags,  and  by  thus  giving 
rent  to  their  fatal  contents,  brought  upon  the  Grecian  hero  the  farther  calamities  he  suf- 
fered before  his  return  to  Ithaca.     Virgil  alludes  to  the  cave  of  ^olus,  JEn,  i.  77.     .£olus 
married  Cyane,  the  danghter  of  Liparus,  and  was  said  to  be  father  of  six  sons  and  six 
daughters. 

yEolau  ls<.]  King  of  Phthiotis,  who  gave  the  name  of  ^olians  to  his  subjects.  He 
was  son  of  Hellen  and  the  nymph  Orseis,  grandson  of  Deucalion,  brother  of  Dorus  and 
Xothus  (see  Hellenians),  husband  of  Enaretta,  the  daughter  of  Deimachus,  father  of  Cre- 
theus  (see  Cretheus),  Sisyphus  (see  Sisyphus),  Athamas  (see  Athamas),  Salmoneus  (see 
Salmoneus),  Deioneus  (see  'Deionens),  Magnes  (see  Magnes),  and  Peiieres  (see  Pe- 
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riem) ;  and  of  Hwe  daughter*,  C«nac«,  the  luistrMt  of  NepMM,  AlcyoDe  (wife  of 
CeTz),  Pifidice  (wife  of  Mjrmklon),  Cftlyce  (motber  of  Endymioa),  and  Perineds 
(the  wife  of  Acheloiu). 

jEoIum  3d.]  The  loo  of  An;  daughter  of  the  god  of  the  wiada,  from  whom  the  lalaadt 
Jying  between  Sicilj  ud  Italy  were  called  .£olidet. 

**  Diodorus  thua  explains  the  fahle  of  .£oh»»  lih.  ▼.  '  Ho  taught  the  imo  of  itilt,  mad 
having  learned  from  ohaerting  the  hearbg  of  the  ffiioko  aad  firea  (of  thooo  VnlciMUn 
islanda)  what  wiada  woaki  blow,  he  OMally  Ibvatold  then  with  euctBCH,  and  from  heaoe 
he  is  fabJed  to  he  the  diipoeer  of  the  wiiida.'  The  wMda  of  Vmno»  qeded  by  Serfiat* 
are  to  the  lamo  puqKMe. 

"  PolybiiM  will  not  admit  that  thia  atory  of  Mobu  ia  entirely  fttUe ;  aad  Stnbo  ia  of  th« 
aame  opinion,  that  Ulyuea  was  in  the  SidUan  acaa  ;  and  that  there  was  such  a  Idng  m 
.£olua,  be  aflbms  to  be  troth  ;  bat  that  be  met  with  each  advcntarea  ia,  in  the  mafai, 
fiction. 

"  The  eolation  alao  of  Bocban  is  worth  oar  notice :  Homer  bonrowed  the  word  Aifam 
from  the  Phonidan  oel,  which  signifies  a  whirlwind  or  lempeot.  The  Phmniciana  obsenif 
the  king  of  thia  iaiand  to  be  rery  expert  in  forateUhig  the  winda,  called  blm  King  AoUa, 
or  king  of  the  winda  and  storoia ;  from  hence  Homer  ftmaed  a  proper  aame,  and  caMad 
liim  .£olua.  It  most  be  coofessed  that  tliis  solution  is  ingemooa,  and  no*  withovt  tn 
appearaace  of  probability."  P. 

M.]  LAM08.    A  town  near  Fotmia,  in  Italy,  built  by  the  LMdigoncs. 

9S.]  LiESTRIGONIA.  Tlie  country  of  the  Laestrigones,  la  Sicily,  by  some  aappoaed 
to  be  the  saaie  aa  the  ancient  Leontium.  Hoaier  only  mentions  their  capital  city  LaauM. 
They  wore  a  barbarooa  and  ferocions  people,  and  are  described  by  Homer,  in  tlw  aecoaat 
here  given  of  the  arriTal  of  Uly  taes  on  their  coasts,  ai  caanibals.  A  colony  of  them  odor 
Laama,  the  son  of  Neptune,  according  to  aome,  pamed  over  into  Italy,  aad  there  bailt 
the  town  of  Fonms,  sometimes  called  Lseatrigooia. 

ISO.]  ANTXPHATES.  The  king  who  waa  reigning  over  the  LmotiigOBca  whea 
Ulyisea  landed  on  their  coaat  on  hb  retara  from  Troy.  He  devoured  one  of  the  three 
men  sent  by  that  prince  to  explore  the  country,  and  dcatroycd  his  fleet,  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  the  ship  commanded  by  Ulysses. 

111.]  ARTAdA.    A  stream  in  the  country  of  the  Lmstngoaes. 

167.]  iEmn  lay.]  The  bay  of  iEsea.  JEmtL ;  the  Island  of  Qroe  waa  so  tenaed  from 
i£a,  a  town  of  lier  native  country  Colchia.  This  iaiand  afterwards  became  part  of  the 
continent,  where  now  are  the  town<and  promontory  of  Ciroeii. 

168.— n«  day.]    Sol,  Apollo,  or  Phrnhna. 

160.]  PERS£,  orPERSKlS.  One  of  the  Oceaoides,  wife  of  Apollo,  and  mother  of 
Circe,  JEtete;  and  Paaiphai;. 

161.]  .£iET£S.  There  are  two  prince*  of  this  name  ;  tike  first  was  son  of  Sol  and 
Perseis,  father  of  Medea  (whose  mother  ia  called  by  Ovid,  Ipsea,  and  by  Hyglnns,  Idya), 
brother  of  Circe,  and  the  king  of  Cokbia,  in  whooe  poasesslon  was  the  golden  fleece,  he 
being  aaid  to  have  perished  in  an  engagemeat  with  the  Argonauts  on  the  £uxiaa  aea. 
The  second  prince  of  this  name  waa  brother  of  the  aecond  Circe.  (See  droe.)  The 
Scythian  nyuiph  Astcrudia  waa  mother  of  Abayrtua,  the  brother  of  Medea.    (See  Jasoa.) 

162.-74*  enckantreu  dameJ]    Circe. 

160.]     See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEm»  i.  4fl2. 

S36.]  KUUYLOCUL1S.  The  ooiy  one  of  the  companions  of  Ulyssea  wlie,  whoa  Circe 
invited  them  to  a  banquet,  pradently  refused  to  enter  ber  palace,  and  thereby  escaped 
the  degrading  mctamorphoaia  to  which  the  excesses  of  his  less  cautious  asaociatet  sub- 
jected them.  His  prudence,  however,  forsook  him,  when  subsequently  caol  upon  the  itlend 
•f  Sicily,  where  he  joined  in  deatrayiag  the  oaKn  of  ApoUo,  aad,  lor  the  Impiety,  a«f- 
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iirad  ifailMPfeQk  (Od.  SB.  «M-^ft6.)  The  mond  oomched  under Um  whole  of  Uii»  fiOile 
i$  okvions :  Homer  intended  to  teach,  Ihit  oadae  indulgeace  in  enert nting  {deninne, 
redncefl  men  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creatiou.  Thus  Socrates,  aa  Xenoplioii  infams  as, 
inteqiteted  the  transfonnatioii  of  the  eiew  of  Ul jwea  into  swine, 

S42.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  JEn.  vii.  18. 

858.]  POIJTi:&.    One  of  the  compaQiotts  of  Ulysses. 

986.]  Bee  imitstion  of  this  pisaafs,  Pixadiie  l4wt,  b.  zii.  648. 

: Vil^^Tht909emgmpktntke drmp,  Wktm  m  ih'  idl-hemng tarik wmMtMiignw, 
4*.]  "  This  whole  paaeage  is  to  be  iBderstood  allegorically.  Mercaiy  ia  reaaon,  he  being 
the  god  of  science :  the  plant  which  he  gives  as  a  preservative  against  ineantation  is  in- 
«ttiiBtioiL>  the  root  of  U  la  Uacfc,  the  flower  white  uki  sweet ;  the  root  denolea  that  the 
Ipandalionor  prindplea  of  iBStenction  appear  obaenze  and  bitter,  and  are  distastefai  at  first, 
•cWding  to  that  saying  of  Plalo,  Tk§  i«;gimitiigi  qf  imtnuHom  an  abM§§  ageomfomkd 
with  rduetanee  and  jpota.  The  flower  of  moly  ia  white  and  sweet ;  this  denotes  that  the 
inuli  of  inatmctioB  are  sweet,  agreeable,  and  nooiishing.  Mercury  givea  this  piaat ;  this 
iUiaatBs,  that  all  instmction  is  the  gift  of  heaven :  Mercmy  hna^  it  not  with  him,  but 
fRtfaara  it  flron  the  place  where  he  stands,  to  show  that  vrisdom  is  not  confined  to  plaees, 
bift  that  CTory  where  it  may  he  fi>iHid,  if  heafen  Tonchsafes  to  discover  it,  and  we  are  dis* 
poaedtoieceiveandiiQllowit."    P. 

879. — /  took,  and  qnqfd  ity  eonjident  in  Acoeen.]  "  The  genend  moral  of  the  whole 
ftble  of  Circe  ia,  that  pleasare  is  aa  dreadful  an  enemy  as  danger,  and  a  Chce  aa  hard  to 
bo  cooqoerad  aa  a  Folyphome."    P. 

.  41ff.— iVyaqifts  tf/rwtg  fnmfofMUhu,  4r«.]  Naiada,  &c.  In  addition  to  the  nymphs 
eMmieraaed  ooder  the  article  Nympha,  these  were  air-eiyniphs,  or  aylpha^  called  Amrm* 
.  466br-Jlfare  fmmg^  nu/re  graerfiA  to  my  «fiiO  "  Homer  exoeUently  carries  on  his 
tttsgoiy:  he  intends  by  this  expnaaion  of  tlie  enlaigement  of  the  beauty  of  Ulysses' 
companions,  to  teach  that  men  who  turn  firom  anevil  course,  into  the  paths  of  virtue,  eaeel 
«fO*  themselvQa:  havmg  learned  the  vahie  of  virtue  from  the  miaeiias  theysufleied  an  pur- 
SHlof  vice,  they  become  aew  men,  and  as  it  were  myoy  a aooond  Ufa.    Emtaikim*"    P. 

fil6.— Tlhe  ifodcr.]    Ulymea. 

656.— Ti^  Seasons.]    The  Hours. 

579. — Far  other  Jouna^,  ^c]    "  By  the  descent  of  Ulysses  into  hell  may  be  signified, 
Uiat  a  wise  man  ought  to  be  ignorant  of  nothing  ;  that  he  ought  to  ascend  in  thought  into 
bcBven,  and  widerstand  the  heavenly  appearanees,  and  be  aoqaainted  with  what  ia  con- 
tained in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  bring  to  light  timaecreta  of  natmre.  Emsiathms."  P. 
582. — Tkeban  bard  J]    Tiresias.    See  imitation  of  this  paasage,  'Paradiae  Lost,  b.  iii. 

61* 

684.]  PERSEPHONE.    The  Greek  name  for  Proserpine. 

606.]  POPLAB.  This  tree  was  sacred  to  Heccoles,  in  consequence  of  bis  having  dis- 
covered it  in  fa&s  travels,  and  introduced  it  Snto  Greece.  But  tira  more  usual  reason  is, 
that  Hereulea,  on  his  descent  into  the  infsmal  regionsi  was  aowncd  with  a  wreath  Of 
poplar.  The  outside  of  this  crown  became  bladrsncd  by  the  snmke  of  Taitama,  while  the 
inaide  of  the  leaves,  which  were  more  imssediately  doae  to  hie  head,  retained  their  ori- 
ghuU  wtiiteaess.  This  iible  has  beOn  invented  to  account  for  the  diffoient  sfaadea  which 
distinguish  the  outer  and  inner  side  of  the  poplar  leal 

608.]  See  imiution  of  this  passage.  Paradise  Lost*  b.  it.  674. 

608.]  PHLEGETHON.    The  waters  of  the  Phlefoihan  were  a  stream  of  Uquid  fire, 

*' -*«fieroe  PhlegetfaflB, 
Whose  waves  of  lorreot  fire  inflame  with  rage."-*FBr.  Ix»t,  b.  ii.  680. 
which  sorrouaded  every  part  of  tlieregiansof  Tattanas,  and  lo  wikch  tlie  most  destractive 
fEoperties  were  attribmari^  imtioe^  orevan  shnb»  grcar  on  ats  kaahs }  and  after  a  long 
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cemm  in  an  oppoate  dizeetion  to  that  of  the  CoeytM,  it  diKharged  itarll  wMi  thai  fivtr 
into  the  AcbtroB. 

600.]  ACHEBON.  The  Acberaa,  •'  Sad  Acheron^  of  tomMr,  black  and  deep"  (Fkr. 
Lost,b.  it.670.)»wasaoDofSolaiidTeiffa.  He  was  pfecipitated  into  the  fafmial  ragieati, 
aod  there  chaoged  iaio  a  hYcr,  fee  haring  tapplied  the  Titaot  with  waler^  darinf  «Im 
war  which  they  waged  agaiaat  Jupiter.  Iti  walen  wcfe  anaddy  aad  bitter ;  aad  it  was  the 
eti«aa  over  which  the  aoiila  of  the  dead  were  at  fiat  eoave  jed.  The  AchereD  ia  aipw^- 
eeotedimderthelaraiofaB  old  man  oovcyedwiiiim  drenched  gai— nt,  and  Icaniiig  igilaat 
a  dark  am,  oot  of  which  are  iewiag  waves,  fhll  of  loaai.  An  erwl  Is  also  eHen  plaoad 
near  him. 

Tbeie  are  many  riven  of  this  nasae,  whoos  waten  heiag  all  deaeribad  as  hillir>'  tDB« 
wholesome,  and  snbterraneoos,  the  poets  have  been  induced  to  place  the  Acheron  among 
those  of  the  infernal  regions.  There  b  sn  Acheron  in  Thesprotia,  taking  its  sonice  in  die 
swamp  Acherosia,  and  discharging  itself  near  Ambracia,  in  the  Adriatic  gulf ;  two  othen 
in  Epirus,  the  one  flowing  through  the  territory  of  Aidonens,  king  of  the  Moloeii  (whoae 
history  u  confounded  with  that  of  Pluto,  thence  the  tradition  of  the  Acheron  being  a  river 
of  bell),  and  the  other,  near  the  town  of  Pandoeia :  another  in  Greece,  near  the  pronon* 
toiy  Tenams,  which  the  Greeks  make  the  oflsprbg  of  the  Titans  and  the  Earth ;  and' 
others  in  Italy  and  Bitbynia. 

611.]  COCYTUS.  The  Cocytus  is  said  to  sorronnd  Tartarus,  and  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  tears  of  the  impious ;  the  name  is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  slgnSfjiag  tetih, 
groans, 

*'  Cocytus,  named  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  on  the  rueftil  stream." — Par.  Lost,  b.  H.  ffTD. 
On  its  banks  are  described  yew-trees,  and  a  gate  turning  on  hinges  of  brass,  by  which 
there  was  a  descent  into  the  infernal  regions.  The  Cocytus  is  represented  under  the 
figure  of  an  old  man,  holding  an  urn,  the  waters  flowing  from  which,  sfter  forming  a  per- 
fect circle,  disappear,  and  mingle  with  those  of  the  Acheron.  There  is  a  river  of  this 
name  in  Thesprotia,  discharging  itself  into  the  Acherusian  marsh  ;  snd  snother  in  Cam- 
pania, which  is  lost  in  the  lake  Lucrinus.  Minthe,  the  daughter  of  the  Cocytoa,  waa 
changed  into  the  mini  plant  by  Proserpine,  for  having  attracted  the  admiration  of  Pinto. 

622.— Tile  ts2e.]    Ithaca. 

624.— Thtf  srer.]    Tiresias. 

659.]  ELPENOR.  One  of  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  swine  by  the  goddess  Circe,  but  was  subsequently  restored  to  human  shape,  at 
the  instance  of  Ulysses.  When  the  chief  was  quitting  the  island,  the  sudden  tumult, 
incident  on  leaving  the  palace,  awoke  Elpenor,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  top  of  a  house, 
after  intoxication  on  the  preceding  evening:  in  the  hurry  of  endeavouring  to  join 
Ulysses,  Elpenor  forgot  bis  situation,  and  fell  Iieadlong  from  the  roof. 

677.]  TIRESIAS.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  soothsayers  of  antiquity.  He  was  son 
of  Everus  and  the  nymph  Charicio,  and  traced  his  origin  to  Udeus,  one  of  those  monsters 
who  sprang  from  the  teeth  of  the  serpent  which  had  been  sown  in  the  earth  by  Cadmus, 
king  of  Thebes.  Tiresias,  during  his  lifetime,  was  an  infsUible  oracle  to  all  Greece.  The 
Thebans  had  such  confidence  in  bis  decisions  that,  sfter  the  destruction  of  their  town  (see 
Theban  war),  they  settled  themselves,  in  conformity  to  his  advice,  on  Mount  Tilfossius» 
until  its  walU  were  rebuilt.  His  life  is  described  as  having  been  extended  much  beyond 
the  usual  years  of  man.  Hyginus  and  others  affirm,  that  Jupiter  granted  him  a  term  of 
existence  equal  to  that  of  seven  other  persons  ;  while  Ludan  speaks  but  of  his  living 
through  six  i^cs.  Tiresiss  was  blind :  some  ascribe  the  circumstance  to  the  wrath  of 
jVlincrva,  whom  he  luid  surprised  while  bathing  in  the  fountain  llippocrene ;  others  to 
the  indignation  of  Juno,  against  whom  be  had  decided  in  an  altercation  hetween  the  god- 
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dest  and  Jupiter,  tespccting  the  tuperiaritj  of  the  bappinesa  of  roan  over  that  of  woman ; 
but  all  agree  in  attrihating  to  him  the  privilege  which  he  had  derived  from  Proaeipine,  of 
retaining  hiB  faculties  and  prophetic  power  after  death.  (See  Od.  x.  685.)  Ulysses,  by 
the  direction  of  Circe,  at  his  quitting  her  enchanted  isle  (Od.  x.  682—644.),  made  a 
deicent  into  hell  (see  Od.  zi.),  to  lean  from  "nresias  the  fortunes  which  awaited  him. 
The  description  of  the  sacrifices,  prescribed  by  Circe,  to  propitiate  the  shades  and  the  pro- 
phet, is  contained  in  Od.  zi.  91—46.  The  death  of  Tiresias  is  ascribed  to  his  having 
dnnk  of  the  cold  waters  of  the  fonntain  Tilfossius,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  that 
mxfuc,  where  he  was  buried  with  great  pomp  by  the  Thebans,  and  was,  after  death,  ho- 
nounsd  as  a  god.  His  principal  oracle  was  at  Orchomenos. 
Daphne,  called  also  Artemis,  the  daughter  of  Tiresias,  delivered  oracles  in  verse. 
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7. — The  wuigie  povV.]    Circe. 

16 — 20.]  CIMMERIA.  "  It  is  the  opmioD  of  many  coauDentaton,  tliat  Homer  con- 
stantly  in  these  yojagea  of  Ulysses  makes  use  of  a  (abaloua  geogtaphy ;  bot  perfaafia  thm 
contrary  opinion  in  many  places  may  be  true.  In  thia  passage,  Ulysaea  in  the  iqiace  of  one 
day  sails  fiom  tlie  ialand  of  Circe  to  the  Gimowrians.  Now  it  ia  very  evident  fran 
Herodoton  and  Stfabo,  that  they  inhabited  the  regiooa  near  the  Boaphonif,  and  oonae- 
quent]y  Ulyssea  could  not  sail  thither  in  the  compass  of  a  day  ;  and  tbonfore,  saja 
Strabo,  the  poet  removes  not  only  the  Cimmtriana,  bat  their  climate  and  darkaeiB,  fnea 
the  northern  Bosphorus  into  Campania  in  Italy. 

"  Bat  that  there  really  were  a  people  ia  Italy  named  Cimmerians,  ii  evident  firom  the 
testimony  of  many  authors.  So  Lycophron  plainly  ondcrstanda  thia  paaaage,  and  relatee 
these  adventnres  as  performed  in  Italy.  He  recapitulates  all  the  voyage  of  Uijaaca, 
and  mentioning  the  descent  into  hell,  and  the  Cimmerians,  he  iauoediately  deacribea  the 
infernal  rivers,  and  adda  (speaking  of  the  Apennine), '  From  whence  all  the  rivers,  and. 
all  the  fountaina  flow  through  the  regiona  of  Italy.'    And  these  Uaea  of  TibnUos, 

Cimmerion  etiam  obacuras  acceasit  ad  arcee  ; 
Queis  nunquam  candente  dies  appamit  oitu, 
Sive  supra  terraa  Phoebna,  sen  cuiieiet  iafraf 
are  understood  by  all  interpreters  to  denote  the  Italian  Cimmerians,  who  dwelt  near  Bate 
and  the  lake  Avemns ;  and  therefore  Homer  may  be  imagined  not  entirely  to  follow  a 
Ihbuloua  geography.    It  ia  evident  from  HerodoCna  that  these  Ciaunerians  were  ancieallj 
a  powerful  nation :  for  passing  into  Asia  (says  that  author  in  his  Clio),  they  poMeaaed 
themselves  of  Sardis,  m  the  time  of  Ardyes,  the  son  of  Gygea.    If  so,  it  is  possible  they 
might  make  several  settlements  in  different  parte  of  the  world,  and  call  those  settlements 
by  their  original  name,  Cimmerians ;  and  cooaequently  there  might  be  Italian,  aa  well  aa 
Scythian  Cimmerians."    P. 

26.]  PERIMEDES.    One  of  the  companions  of  Ulysaea. 

SI.— New  wine,  with  kanif'temper*d  miik.}  "  The  andenU  conatantly  nnderatood 
thia  to  imply  a  mixture  of  honey  and  milk ;  but  all  writera  who  succeeded  Homer  aa  con- 
atantly uaed  it  to  signify  a  compoaition  of  water  mixed  wKh  honey.  The  Latin  poeta  have 
borrowed  their  magical  rites  from  Homer. 

"  This  libation  is  made  to  ail  the  departed  shades ;  but  to  what  purpose  (obieeta 
Eustathius)  should  these  rites  be  paid  to  the  dead,  when  it  is  evident  from  the  sohaequent 
relation  that  they  were  ignorant  of  these  ceremoniea  till  they  had  tasted  the  libation  1  He 
answers  from  the  ancients,  that  they  were  merely  honorary  to  the  regenta  of  the  dead, 
Pluto  and  Proserpine  -,  and  uaed  to  obtain  their  leave  to  have  an  interview  with  the  ahadca 
in  their  dominions."     P. 

107.]  ANTICLEA.  A  daughter  of  Antolycua  (see  Autolyeoa,  II.  x.  S14.)  and  Am- 
phithea,  and  the  mother  of  Ulysses :  it  ia  said  that  she  killed  heraelf  on  hearing  a  repert. 
which  proved  to  be  false,  of  her  son*s  death. 

Ui^^TKc  mighiff  Thibtm.^    Tireaiaa. 
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ISO.]  (See  Polypheme,  Od.  i.  91.) 

1S4«— TVinamaii.]  Sicilian.  The  term  Trinaeria  is  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
Sicily,  from  its  triangular  form  ;  bat  some  conidder  it  to  have  been  originally  applied  only 
to  a  small  district  near  Etna,  the  spot  first  inhabited  by  the  CydopianSy  Lestrigones, 
and  Sicani,  and  to  have  been  a  oorraptioii  of  Tirmada,  T^r-Afuu,  or  Anaetoriaf  a  name  by 
which  many  cities  and  countries,  in  which  the  worship  of  the  gods  particularly  prevailed, 
were  distinguished. 

185—145.]  (See  Od.  xU.  314—495.) 

152. — A  people  far  from  seat  ^c]  "  It  is  certain  that  Tiresias  speaks  very  obscurely, 
after  the  manner  of  the  oracles  ;  but  the  ancients  generally  understood  this  people  to  be 
the  Epirots.    Thus  Pansanias  in  his  Attics. 

"  The  Epirots,  even  ta  lately  m  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  were  ignorant  of  the  aea, 
and  tiie  Qse  of  salt,  as  Homer  testifies  in  his  Odyssey : 

'  Who  ne*er  knew  salt,  or  heard  the  billows  toat.' 
So  ^that  they  who  were  ignonmt  <tf  the  tea,  were  likewise  ignorant  of  the  use  of  sah, 
acootdfaig  to  Homer:  whenee  it  may  be  conjeetored  that  the  poet  knew  of  no  salt  bat 
wlurt  waft  made  of  sea-water*  The  oth<«  token  of  their  ignonuice  of  the  sea  wti,  that  they 
should  not  knerw  an  oar,  but  call  it  a  «oni*van.  Enstathius  tells  ns  the  reason  of  ttds 
command  given  to  Ulysses,  to  search  out  -a  people  ignorant  of  the  sea :  It  was  in  honour 
of  Keptone,  to  make  his  name  regarded  by  a  nation  which  was  entirely  a  stranger  to  that 
deity ;  and  this  injunctloA  was  laid  by  way  of  atonement  for  the  violence  offered  to  his 
son  Polyhemos."    P. 

107. — Sheift  wifft  deaf 4,  ^r.]    The  spear  with  wMch  Telegonns  inflicted  the  woond 
iiMeh  caoaed  his  fatiier^s  deirth  (see  Uiysset,  and  Hor.  Ode  1B9.  b.  iii.),  is  «dd  to  have 
been  pointed  with  the  bone  of  a  sea-turtle ;  so  that  his  death  llteralty  came  from  Neptune 
or  the  sea. 
178.— iSocred  9eer.'\    Tiresiai. 
918.— Poreiit  shade.']    Aiitidea. 

^i^.^Aliidfkareaiheb&nquHii^ilitferiof9lUd€;^^^  '^  This  passage  is  fhlfy  explained 
by  Eastathins:  he  tells  ns,  that  it  was  an  andentcnstom  to  invite  kings  and  legislators  to 
all  pubKc  feasts ;  this  was  to  do  them  honour :  and  the  chief  seat  was  always  reserved  for 
the  chief  magistrate.'*    P. 

t^»-^Siher'Slta(fUd  queen."]    Diana. 

248^-^71hr{ee  in  my  ttrmt  t  sirote  her  shade  to  (nmd,  Tkriee  throwgh  my  arms,  8fe,] 
'*  This  passage  plainly  ehows  that  the  veldcles  of  the  departed  were  believed  by  the 
ancients  to  be  of  an  aerial  substance,  and  retain  nothing  of  corporeal  grossness.    Virgfl 
has  borrowed  these  verses."    P. 
148.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  .£0.  ii.  1076. 

1181.]  SALMONEU8.  A  king  of  EKs,  son  of  .£olas  and  Enaretta,  husband  of  Alci^ce, 
tod  fkther  of  Tyro.  He  was  brother  of  Sisyphus,  and  was  placed  near  him  in  the  infernal 
regions  by  Jupiter,  for  his  impiety  in  attempting  to  imitate  the  thunder  of  the  god,  by 
driving  his  ehasiot  over  a  brazen  bridge  (JEn.  v1.  788.),  and  darting  burning  torches  on 
each  side. 

"  Virgil  gives  a  very  different  character  of  Salmonetis  from  this  of  Homer :  he  detctibei 
hlin  as  an  impious  person,  whopresomed  to  imitate  the  thunder  of  Jtipiter,  whereas  Homer 
styles  him  blameless ;  an  argnment,  says  Enstathhis,  that  the  preceding  stoiy  is  a  feble 
invented  since  the  days  of  Homer.  Enstathius  adds,  that  Saltnoneus  was  a  great  profi- 
dent  in  mechanics,  knd  iliventor  of  a  vessel  which  imitated  thunder  by  rolling  stones  in  it, 
which  gave  occasioti  to  the  fictions  of  tiie  poetft."  P. 
282.]  CRETHEUS.  A  son  of  iEoIus  ;  onde  and  husband  of  lyo. 
28S.]  ENIPEUS.  "  It  is  uncertain  where  this  EoipeuB  fiowi :  Strabo(8ays  Enstathius) 
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imagmei  it  to  be  a  river  of  Pefoiionnemis,  that  disembo^ea  its  waters  into  the  Alpbcas ; 
lor  the  Theaaalian  river  is  Eniseas,  and  not  Enipeos :  this  rises  from  Mount  Othrjs,  and 
receives  into  it  the  Epidanus.  The  former  seems  to  be  the  river  intended  by  Homer,  for  it 
takes  its  source  from  a  village  caJled  Salmone  ;  and  what  strerrgtiiens  thi«  conjecture  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ocean  (or  Neptune  in  this  fable)  to  that  river.  Ludan  has  made 
tliis  story  of  Enipeus  the  subject  of  one  of  hi«  dialogues."     P. 

284.—  Virf^m.]    Tyro. 

300.-7Ve  br^kfr^ofB,]  J  p^,.^  ^^^  ^^^^^^ 

S14.]  PHERES.  A  son  of  Cretbeos  and  Tyro,  who  built  Phene,  in  The»saly,  where 
be  reigned.     He  married  Clymene,  and  was  father  of  Admetos  and  Lycurgus.      ' 

114.]  jESON.  Son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro,  brother  of  Pheres  and  Amythaoo,  hasband 
of  Alcimeda,  and  father  of  the  celebrated  Jason.    (See  Jason.) 

S15.]  AMYTHAON.  A  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro,  husband  of  Idomene,  and  fiuher 
of  Bias  and  Melaapns. 

317.]  AXTIOPE.  The  daughter  of  Nycteus,  son  of  Neptune,  and  king  of  Thebes. 
•She  was  courted  by  Jnpiter  under  the  form  of  a  satyr,  and  was  mother  of  the  twins  Am- 
phion  and  Zethos.  (See  Ampliion,  and  Zethus.)  She  gave  birth  to  them  on  Mount 
Cithasron,  whither  she  had  fled  to  escape  the  wrath  of  her  father.  She  afterwards  soogbt 
tefuge  in  the  court  of  Epopeas  (the  son  of  Neptune),  king  of  Sicyon,  who  mairied  her. 
According  to  some  authors,  she  had  been  forcibly  carried  away  by  Epopeus ;  an  indigni^ 
which  so  incensed  her  father  Nycteus,  that  he  made  war  against  his  son-in-law ;  and*  at 
his  own  death,  which  happened  in  the  progresa  of  the  conflict,  he  eojoioed  his  brotber 
and  successor,  Lycus,  not  to  leave  the  crime  of  Antiope,  in  having  Uatened  to  the 
addresses  of  Jupiter,  unpunished.  The  death  of  Epopeus  followed  closely  on  that  •£ 
Nycteus,  and  Antiope  accordingly  became  the  subject  of  Lycus.  This  prince  mairied 
her,  and  thus  so  excited  the  jealousy  and  vengeance  of  his  queen  Dirce,  that  he  waa  by 
her  prevailed  on  to  throw  Antiope  into  prison.  Antiope,  however,  found  meana  to 
escape  ;  and  her  sons  Arophion  and  Zethus  avenged  lier  injnries  by  putting  Lycus  and 
Dirce  to  death,  and  by  taking  possession  of  the  crown  of  Thebes.  Some  writers  distia* 
guish  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  Nycteus,  from  Antiope,  the  daughter  of  the  river  Asopv*, 
making  the  latter  mother  of  Amphaon  and  Zethus. 

319.]  AMPHION.  ^Twin-brothers,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope.  (See  Antiope,  Od. 

319.]  ZETHUS.  5zi.  317.)  They  were  princes  of  very  different  dispositions. 
Zethus  detoted  himself  to  agriculture,  and  Amphion  to  the  cultivation  of  music  and  the 
fine  arts.  He  ii  said  to  have  received  a  lyre  from  Mercury,  and  to  have  raised  the  walls 
of  Thebes  by  iu  sound.  The  Utter  fsMe  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  may  therefofe 
be  supposed  to  be  of  later  invention.    (See  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  11.) 

337.]  MEGARA.  A  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Thebes,  and  wife  of  Hercules,  who 
obtained  her  aa  a  reward  for  liis  having  delivered  the  Thrbans  fh>m  the  oppression  of 
Erginus,  king  of  the  Orchoroenians.  During  the  discent  of  Hercules,  by  order  of 
Eurystheos,  into  the  infernal  regions,  Lycus,  a  king  of  Mariandymim  (a  place  on  the 
Bitliynian  shore,  whence  the  hero  is  by  some  supposed  to  i<avc  descended),  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  Thebes,  as  well  as  to  alienate  the  aflfeclions  of  Megara.  This  so  ex- 
asperated Hercules,  that  he  put  Lycus  to  death,  and  restored  Crion  to  the  throne.  Juno, 
«ver  the  enemy  of  the  'i'hcban  hero,  was  so  indignant  at  this  murder,  that  she  threw  him 
into  a  fit  of  delirium,  in  which,  acconiing  to  some,  he  killed  Megara  and  their  children  ; 
and,  according  to  others,  slew  the  latter  only,  and  repudiated  Megara.  This  fable  is 
otherwise  related  :  Lycus,  the  king  of  the  Mariandynians,  is  said  to  have  given  a  hospita- 
ble reception  to  the  Argonauts  in  the  progress  of  their  voyage  to  Colchis,  and,  on  being 
attacked  by  Amycua,  king  of  Bebrycia,  to  hare  called  Hercoles  to  hit  aid,  this  hero  having, 
CI.  il/cR.  2  S 
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ai  fome  aay,  conquered  Arnicas,  and  restored  peace  to  the  dcnuiiiont  of  hit  heaelltftar ; 
while  others  affirm  that  Lycna  had  a  wife  named  Megara,  to  obtain  poiieMkm  of  whom, 
Hercules  slew  Lycus. 

The  children  of  Herculet  and  Meg^ara  were,  Creontiades,  Therimachua,  and  Deicoon. 

SSO.]  JOCASTA,  or  EPICASTE.    (See  (Edipoa.) 

8S1.~  Oum  son.']    (Edipus. 

SS2. — Father,']    Laius. 

341.]  CHLORIS.  Youngest  daughter  of  Amphion,  king  of  Orchomenos,  and  Niobe  ; 
wife  of  Neleas,  and  mother  of  Neater  and  eleven  other  sons,  killed  by  Hercoles  in  the 
Pylian  war.  (See  Neleus.)  According  to  aome,  she  was  put  to  death  hy  Apollo  and 
Diana,  for  boasting  that  she  excelled  the  former  in  ainging,  and  the  latter  in  beauty  ; 
according  to  others,  she  was  the  only  one  of  the  children  of  Niobe  who  escaped  the  ircn- 
geance  of  Latona. 

842.]  AMPHION.  Son  of  lasns,  king  of  Orchomenos,  and  Persephone,  dan^ter  of 
Mius,  and  husband  of  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tantalus.    (See  Niobe,  II.  xair.  7ff7.) 

S4ff.]  ORCHOMENOS,  or  -US.    (See  Orcbomenos,  II.  iL  611.) 

$48.]  PERICLIMENUS.  ISona  of  Neleus  and  Chloria,  brothera  of  Neetor.    «<  Hie 

S49.]  CHROMIUS.  )  reason  why  Homer  givea  this  epithet  to  PeridinMBoa  may 

be  learned  from  Henod  :  Neptune  gave  him  the  power  to  change  himself  into  all  akapes, 
but  he  was  slain  by  Hercnlea :  Periclinienua  assaulted  that  hero  in  the  shape  of  a  bce»  or 
fly,  who  discovering  him  in  that  diaguise,  by  the  meana  of  Pallaa,  alew  him  with  hb  club. 
This  is  the  person  of  whom  Ovid  speaks  (Met.  b.  zH.),  but  adda  that  he  was  slain  in  the 
shape  of  an  eagle  by  Hercnlea."    P.    PerlcUmemis  is  ranked  among  iSbe  Argonauls. 

S61.]  PERO,  or  PERONE.  Daughter  of  Neleus  and  ChlorU,  and  wife  of  Biaa. 
(See  Melampus.) 

859.— r*e/w.]    Iphiclus. 

859. — The  capiite  ymUh,]    Melampna.  * 

866—374.]  LEDA  (called  alao  MNESINOE  by  Plutarch) ;  was  daughter  of  Thea- 
piua,  or  Thestius,  and  Enrythemis ;  wife  of  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta ;  miacreas  of  Jupiter, 
by  whom  she  was  courted  under  the  semblance  of  a  awan  (see  Jove,  Castor  and  Pollux)  ; 
and  mother  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  Helen  and  Clytemnestra.  She  was  also  mother  of  a 
daughter  named  Timandra,  who  married  Echemns,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  waa  the  grand- 
mother of  Evander. 

866.]  TYND  AR,  or  TYND  ARUS.  King  of  Sparta.  He  was  son  of  hia  predecessor 
(Ebalus,  and  of  Gorgophone,  daughter  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda. 

Gwgopkone,']  Gorgophone  is  remarkable  aa  having  been  the  first  that,  in  fable, 
engaged  in  a  aecond  marriage.  She  was  origmally  the  queen  of  Perieres,  king  of  Mea- 
senia,  and  mother  of  Leudppos  (tee  Caator  and  Pollux)  and  Aphareus. 

The  succession  of  Tyndarus  to  the  throne  of  Sparta  waa  disputed  by  hia  brother  Hippo- 
coon,  who  obliged  him  to  fly  into  Mesaenia ;  but  he  was  restored  to  his  poaaesakma  bj 
the  hitervention  of  Hercules  (who,  accompanied  by  Cepheus,  tlie  son  of  Aleua,  fought 
and  conquered  the  usurper),  and  subsequently  married  Leda.  He  waa  the  reputed  ftuber 
of  Helen,  Clytemnestra,  Caator  and  Pollux.  (See  Helen,  Clytemnestm,  Caator  and 
Pollux.) 

875.]  IPHIMEDIA.  Daughter  of  Triopas,  and  wife  of  the  giant  Aloeoa.  Neptune 
courted  her  under  the  form  of  the  river  Enipens.  She  waa  mother  of  Ephialtes  and  Otaik 
(See  Ephialtes  and  Otus.) 

888.]  See  imitation  of  this  paasage,  JEa,  vi.  784. 

887.]  OSSA.  *'  Strabo  takea  notice  of  the  judgment  of  Homer  in  placing  the  mon- 
tains  in  this  order :  they  all  atand  in  Macedonia ;  Olympus  is  the  largest,  and  therelbie 
be  makea  it  the  basis  on  wUoh  Oaaa  stands,  Chat  being  the  next  to  CNympns  io  magvi- 
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tod*,  and  Pelum  b^ing  the  leait  i»  placed  above  Otsa,  and  that  thej  rue  pyTamidicallj. 
Virgil  follows  a  different  regulation."    P. 
S89.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi.  317. 

S06.]  PH^DRA.  Daughter  of  Minos  and  Pasipbae;  tister  of  Deucalion  and 
Ariadne  ;  wife  of  Theaeos ;  and  mother  of  Acamas  and  Demophoon. 

HippolftMM.']  Her  attachment  to  Hippol^tus  has  been  a  favourite  subject  with  tragic 
writers,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Irritsted  by  his  indifference,  she  made  auch 
false  repreaeatations  of  hit  conduct,  as  induced  the  credulous  Theseus  to  imprecate  on 
his  head  the  wrath  at  Neptune,  who  on  some  former  occasion  had  promised  to  grant  him 
anjr  three  requests.  Hippolytos,  banished  from  his  father's  court,  was  pursuing  hit 
course  along  the  shore  towards  Troesene,  when  his  progress  was  interrupted  hj  the  sudden 
appearance  of  a  aea-aionater  in  the  form  of  a  huge  bull,  whose  loud  bellonings  terrified 
the  hones ;  the  pnace  became  unable  to  moderate  their  fury,  and  falling  from  his  chariot, 
was  dragged  aloag  the  locka.  Bfangled  and  just  espiring,  he  was  conveyed  into  the 
presence  of  Tbesaas,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  been  convinced  of  his  rashness  bj  a 
letter  which  Phsdra  had  transmitted  to  him  prevbusly  to  the  termination  of  her  own  Kfb, 
which  she  effected  by  hanging  herself. 

PhsMirm  is  lepresentcd  by  Virgil  (iEn.  vL  605«)  among  the  heroines  who  were  the 
inmafes  of  the  "  oKNimful  fields."  Euripides  states  this  melancholy  catastrophe  to  hava 
been  occasioned  by  the  anger  of  Venus,  who  excited  in  the  mind  of  Phssdn  a  passion  for 
Uippoly  tos,  that  the  goddess  might  revenge  the  indifference  which  the  young  prince  had 
tMtiiied  for  her  altars,  by  devoting  himself  wholly  to  the  service  of  Diana.  Virgil  (  JBb« 
▼it.  1048.)  follows  the  account  which  states  Hippolytus  to  have  been  raised  firam  tha 
dead  by  the  skill  of  ^sculspius  and  the  favour  of  Disna,  and  to  have  been  tran^Mfted 
by  that  goddess  into  the  Arician  grove,  where,  worshipped  as  a  god,  be  passed  a  peaoefU 
and  citmctat  erislmre  under  the  name  of  Virbius.  The  worshippers  of  Diana  Aridna 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  grove  in  chariota,  lest  the  goddess  should  be  reminded  of 
the  tragic  end  of  her  favourite  Hippolytus  by  the  ntediura  of  horses.  Hippolytus  had 
temples  raised  to  his  memory,  and  was  wonhipped  at  Troexene  with  peculiar  honours. 

S96.]  PROCRIS.  Daughter  of  Erectheus,  king  of  Athens,  and  wife  of  Cephalna, 
son  of  DeioneoB,  king  of  Thessaly.  She  was  one  of  the  nymphs  of  Diana,  and  received 
firom  her  the  celebrated  dog  Lelaps,  which  never  failed  to  seise  and  conquer  whatever 
animal  he  was  directed  to  pursue,  and  which  she  bestowed  on  her  husband,  who  was  so 
intensely  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  that  the  poets  feign  Aurora  to  have  been 
enamoured  of  him.  Procris  ultimately  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  excited  by  her  fond- 
ness for  her  hasband. 

CtphMbu*"]  She  had  been  informed  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  a  particular 
wood,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  a  mistresa  named  Aura  ;  and  having  concealed  herself 
behind  a  bosh,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  foundation  there  was  for  the  report,  Cepbalos, 
attributing  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  to  some  wild  beast,  discharged  an  arrow,  which 
aliucli  the  unhappy  Procris  to  the  heart.  This  poetical  fiction  is  founded  on  the  ambi- 
goi^  of  the  wOTd  mora,  which  Cephalus  invoked  as  the  refresliing  hreiUf  while  he 
reposed  in  the  shade  after  the  fatigues  of  hunting ;  but  wbidi  the  jealousy  of  Prodis 
caused  her  to  mterpret  ms  the  name  of  a  rival.    (See  Grid's  Met.  b.  vii.) 

t06.]  ARIADNE.  Daughter  of  Minoa  and  Pasipbae,  king  and  queen  of  Crete. 
She  became  enamoured  of  Theseus  when  he  visited  that  country  for  the  purpose  of 
deatxoying  the  Minotaur  (see  Crete),  and  by  some  ingenious  contrivance  with  a  clue  of 
thread,  enabled  him,  after  killmg  that  monster,  to  extricate  himaelf  firom  the  labyrinth. 
Tbeaeaa  married  Ariadne,  and  then,  accompanied  by  her,  left  Crete  for  Athens.  (See 
Theseus.)  The  remaining  part  of  the  history  of  Ariadne  is  vsriously  pven :  some  state 
that  she  no  sooner  arrived  at  the  ialand  of  Nazot,  or  Dia,  on  wMch,  in  her  flight  with 
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Theseus,  th«  ship  was  driven,  than  she  was  abandoned  daring  her  slumber  by  her  htu> 
band  (who  bad  become  enamoured  of  the  nymph  Egle,  daughter  of  Panopeoi),  and 
hanged  herself  in  despair ;  while  others  affiriti  that  llieseus  reluctantly  landed  her,  on 
account  of  illness,  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  that  she  died  there ;  and  others,  that 
Bacchus,  touching  subsequently  on  his  return  from  India,  at  Naxos  (of  which  he  was  the 
tutelar  deity),  took  compassion  on  her  forlorn  condition,  and  married  her,  presenting  her, 
at  their  nuptials,  with  the  celebrated  crown  (caHed  Dictaa  Corona,  from  Mount  Dicte,  in 
Crete)  of  seven,  or  nine  stars,  the  work  of  Vulcan,  which  after  her  death  was  placed 
among  the  constellations.  Hyginus  adds  that  it  was  from  Theseus  Ariadne  received  this 
crown,  and  that  it  was  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamonds  which  composed  it  that  he  dis- 
covered the  means  of  escaping  from  the  labyrinth.  This  crown  is  by  Ovid  (Fasti,  lib.  v. 
S46.)  described  as  a  garland  of  flowers,  which  was  equally  transformed  into  a  constel- 
lation. Some  authors  again  assert  that  Bacchus,  struck  with  the  youth  and  beau^,  and 
especially  with  the  fine  hair  of  Ariadne,  signified  to  Theseus  his  will  that  she  should  be 
transferred  to  him ;  that  the  Athenian  prince  considered  himself  bound  to  obey  the 
divine  injunction  ;  that  he  accordingly  fled  unperceivedly  from  the  princess ;  and  that 
Bacchus  insinuated  himself  into  her  favour  by  the  promise  of  an  eternity  of  life  and 
youth,  and  assigned  to  her  the  name  of  Libera.  A  further  tradition  states  that  Ariadne 
was  torn  from  Theseus  by  Onarus,  one  of  the  priests  of  Bacchus ;  Homer  (see  Tme  403, 
&c.  of  this  book),  that  she  died  by  tlie  shafts  of  Diana. 

Ariadne  is  sometimes  called  Gnossia,  or  Gnossis.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been 
qiother  of  four  sons :  (Enopion,  Staphylus,  Thyoneus,  and  Phlias.  She  is  variously 
represented  ;  but'  most  frequently  with  some  of  the  emblems  of  Bacchus,  and  in  the  com- 
pany of  that  god. 

401. — Dian  isle.]     Naxos. 

406.]  CLYMENE.  Daughter  of  Minyas;  wife  of  lasus,  king  of  Arcadia;  and 
mother  of  Atalanta.     (See  CEneus,  II.  ii.  782.) 

405.]  MERA.  Daughter  of  Proetus  and  the  nymph  Ausia,  and  one  of  the  compa- 
nions of  Diana.  While  attending  the  goddess  in  the  chase,  she  was  deterred  from  her 
path  by  Jupiter,  who  addressed  her  under  the  form  of  Minerva  (see  Mera,  under  the 
names  of  Minerva) ;  this  so  irritated  Diana,  that  she  pierced  the  nymph  with  her  arrows, 
and  changed  her  into  a  dog. 

406.]  ERIPHYLE.  Daughter  of  Talaus  and  of  Lysimache  ;  sister  of  Adrastas,  king 
of  Argos ;  and  wife  of  the  prophet  Amphiaraus.  She  was  murdered  by  her  son  Alcmseon, 
in  conformity  to  the  dying  injunction  of  his  father,  for  having  treacherously  (see  Amphia- 
raus, Od.  XV.  268.)  discovered  to  Polynices  the  place  in  which  Amphiaraus  had  con- 
cealed himself,  in  order  to  avert  the  doom  which  he  knew  awaited  him  in  accompanying 
the  Argivcs  on  their  expedition  against  Thebes.    (See  Theban  war.) 

414.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  viii.  1. 

485.— His  soldier.']     Ulysses. 

541. — What  mighty  woes  To  thy  imperial  race  from  wotnan  rose/]  This  passage 
alludes  to  the  corruption  of  iErope  by  Thyestes.    (See  Atreus.) 

677. — The  PyZton.]    Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor. 

678.]  AJAX.    AjaxTelamon.    * 

601. — My  son.]    Neoptolemus. 

635.]  EURYPYLUS.  )This  prince  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  the  Trojan 

636. — Cettean,]  S  allies,  and  wss  equally  remarkable  for  valour,  and  for  the 

strength  and  beauty  of  his  person.  He  was  the  son  of  Telephus,  the  son  of  Hercules, 
and  of  Astyochia,  the  sister  of  king  Priam,  and  was  killed  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  by 
Pyrrhus  the  son  of  Achilles. 

**  It  must  be  owned  that  this  passage  is  very  intricate;  Strabo  himself  complains  of  its 
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obtnirity :  the  poet  (lajt  that  tathor)  ntber  propows  an  enigma,  than  a  dear  Mttafy ; 
for  who  are  tbeae  CetaMms,  and  what  are  tbeae  pmenU  ^  tetaini?  And  add»»  that  the 
grammaTiant  darken,  instead  of  clearing  the  obecurity.  Bat  it  is  no  difficulty  to  sohre 
these  objections  from  Eustathlus. 

"  It  is  erident  from  Strabo  himself^  that  Earypylos  reigned  near  the  river  Caicns,  over 
the  Mysians ;  and  Plioy  confines  it  to  Tenthranes :  this  agrees  with  what  Orid  wrilca* 
Metam.  li.     And  Virgil  shows  at  that  Caicos  was  a  river  of  Mytia,  Ocorg.  iv. 

"  Bat  what  relation  has  Caicas  to  the  Ceteans  ?  Hesychios  informs  us  that  they  are  ■ 
people  of  Mysia,  so  called  from  the  river  Cetiom,  which  runs  through  their  coontry* 
This  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Caicos,  and  conseqaently  the  Cetmaos  were  Myaians, 
over  whom  Eurypylus  reigned. 

"  Bat  how  ate  we  to  explain  the  second  objection  f  Some  (says  Enstathins)  ander- 
stand  the  expression  as  applied  to  Neoptolenas,  and  not  Enrypylna ;  namely^  Eory- 
pylna  and  his  soldlen  fsll  by  means  of  the  g^  ^f  teemra  ;  that  is,  NeopColemoa  was  led 
to  the  war  by  the  promite  of  having  Uermione  in  marriage,  the  daoghier  of  Bf  enelawt 
which  promise  occasioned  the  death  of  Earypylos,  by  bringing  Neoptolenroa  to  the  siege 
uf  Troy.  Others  onderstand  it  to  be  spoken  of  a  golden  vine,  sent  by  Priam  to  his  sister 
Astyoche,  the  mother  of  Earypylos,  to  indoce  her  to  persuade  her  son  to  undertake  thb 
expedition  to  Troy,  where  he  was  slain  by  the  ton  of  Achilles :  this  vine  was  laid  Ip  be 
given  to  Tros,  the  father  of  Priam,  by  Jupiter,  as  a  recompense  for  his  carrying  away  his 
son  Ganyniedes  to  be  his  cup-beaier ;  hot  this  is  too  moch  a  iable  to  be  fellewwL 
Others,  more  probably,  assert  that  Priam  had  promised  one  of  his  daogbtera  to  £urypytas» 
to  engage  his  assistance  in  the  war  ;  and  this  agrees  very  well  with  Homer's  manner  of 
writing  in  many  places  of  the  Iliad  ;  and  there  is  a  great  resemblance  between  Euiypylua 
in  the  Odyssey  and  Othryoneas  in  the  Iliad,  lib.  xiii.  461. 

'  Cassandra's  love  he  sought,  with  boasts  of  power. 
And  promised  conquest  was  the  proffer*d  dower.'  "  P. 

601.]  (See  Rambler,  No.  121,  and  imitation  of  this  passage,  iEn.  vi.  033.) 

697.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  itln.  vi.  580. 

700.]  DIS.    The  same  as  Pluto. 

703.^ — Orvm  ^  portentotu  iize,  ^.]  "  The  diversion  of  this  infernal  hunter  may 
seem  extraordinary,  in  pursuing  the  shades  of  beasts ;  but  it  was  tlie  opinion  of  the 
ancients  that  the  same  passions  to  which  men  were  subject  on  earth,  continued  witli  them 
in  the  other  world,  and  their  shades  were  liable  to  be  affected  in  the  lame  manner  aa 
their  bodies ;  thus  we  frequently  see  them  shedding  tears,  &c."    P. 

709.]  TTTYUS.  Son  of  Jupiter  and  Terra,  or  of  Jopiter  and  Elara,  daughter  of  king 
Orchoroenos  ;  a  giant  of  such  enormous  dimensions  as,  according  to  some,  when  bis  body 
was  extended,  to  cover  nine  acres  of  ground.  According  to  Homer,  he  was  killed  by  the 
arrows  of  Apollo  for  offering  violence  to  Latooa,  and  wss  precipitated  into  Tartarus^ 
where  an  insatiable  vulture  continually  preyed  on  Ids  heart  or  liver.  (See  ^n.  vi.  804, 
&c.  and  Horace,  Ode  14.  b.  ii.) 

By  this  fable  is  implied,  according  to  some,  that  Tityus  was  a  tower  or  pharos,  erected 
on  a  conical  mount  of  earth,  which  stood  in  an  inclosure  of  nine  acres ;  that  he  was 
immersed  in  worldly  cares,  and  therefore  styled  the  son  of  Earth  ;  that  he  was  concealed 
in  a  cavepi  of  the  earth  by  his  mother  Elara,  who  dreaded  the  jealousy  of  Juno ;  or  thai 
he  was  a  covetous  person,  who  starved  amidst  plenty,  and  that  the  fiction  of  his  covering 
nine  acres,  arose  from  the  inclosure  of  such  a  apace  of  ground  for  the  place  of  his  burial. 

See  imitation  of  this  passage,  ^n.  vi.  804. 

710.]  TANTALUS.  King  of  Lydia ;  son  of  Jupiter  and  Pluto,  one  of  the  Oceanides ; 
husband  of  Dione,  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  of  Clytis,  daughter  of  Amphidamaa ;  and  father 
of  Pelops,  Niobe,  &c.    (See  Pelope,  Niobe.)     His  lofferiBga  in  the  iafemal  regions  are 
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a  fikTourite  tlif  lae  with  the  poets ;  but  the  andeBti  ire  neither  agreed  on  the  mtve  oi 
his  crime,  nor  of  its  poniebment.  Some  accuse  him  of  having  murdered  his  son  Pelope 
(see  story  of  Pelops,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  vi) ;  others,  of  liaving  revealed,  as  liigh-priest,  the 
mjsteries  of  the  worship  of  the  gods ;  of  having  communicated  nectar  and  ambrosia  to 
mortals ;  or,  of  having  stolen  a  dog  which  he  hsd  received  from  Jupiter  to  guard  bis 
temple  m  the  island  of  Crete ;  while  all  concur  in  sta^ng  his  miseries  to  have  been 
eternal.  Homer  represents  bim  in  this  passage  (710 — ^712.)  as  labonring  under  an  insa- 
tii^»le  thirst,  and  as  having  above  his  head  a  bough  richly  laden  with  delicious  firuit,  which, 
as  soon  as  he  attempts  to  seise,  is  carried  beyond  his  reach  by  a  sudden  blsst  of  wind* 

7Z4.—Si9yphim  shade.]  Sisyphus,  a  desMadiml,  not  the  asii  of  JBolus.  (See  iEolhm 
Sisyphus.) 

748* — UercMles,  a  Aad&w^  fwrnL]  "  There  is  a  beautiful  moral  couched  in  the  &ble 
off  his  being  married  to  Hebe,  or  yeatik,  after  death  :  to  imply  that  a  perpetual  youdi,  or 
a  representation  which  never  grows  old,  is  the  reward  of  those  heroes  who,  like  Henmles, 
^ploy  their  counge  for  the  good  of  humankind.**    P« 

767. — A  Imte  fMsaarcA.]    £oiysthcus. 

770.^7Are«-ffioii</t'4f  ibf .]    Cerberus. 

772.]  MAIA.  llie  mother  of  Mercury.  She  was  one  of  the  Pleiades  (see  Pleiades), 
and  was  beloved  by  Jupiter. 

772.]  (See  II.  viu.  441.) 

777.-^ilMl  hsfhi  had  mtrvqfd  7Ae  gWb'lee  TAesens.]  •*  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  The* 
tani^  informs  us  that  tins  verse  has  been  thought  not  genuine,  bat  added  to  the  Odyssey 
in  honour  of  the  Athenians  by  Pisistratus."    P. 

701.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  IEjdu  vL  8,  &c. 
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2. — JEawn  hilU,']    Hills  of  Circe's  island  i£»a. 
91.]  See  imitaiion  of  Uiis  ptsnge,  ^n.  vi.  SSI. 

61.]  SIRENS.    Daughter!  of  the  river  Actielooa  and  of  the  mate  CalUopey  orTrrpii* 
dune.    Tbej  are  ga>erally  sappo«ed  to  have  heni  three  in  nomber ;  their  namea,  acoord- 
ing  to  ioroe»  being  Parthenope,  ligeia,  and  Lencotia ;  and,  according  to  otberiy  Msolpe, 
AglaopbemOy  and  Thelziepsa.    Hj^ginus  atatet,  that  at  the  time  that  Proaerpine  waa 
carried  off  bj  Plato,  they  came  into  Sicily,  and  that  Cerea,  as  a  puniibment  for  their  not 
having  protected  her  daughter  from  the  violeace  of  the  god,  tranafomed  them  into 
birds.    Othera,  on  the  contrary,  relate  that  the  Sirens  were  ao  disconsolate  at  the  lost 
of  Proserpine,  that  they  iaiplored  the  gods  to  grant  them  wings  hi  order  that  they 
■iigfat  go  in  pnnoit  of  her.     They  are  said  to  have  been  qneens  of  the  small  itbmda 
aamed  Stranoam,  sknated  brtwem  the  iaiand  of  Capreas  and  the  coast  of  Italy,  and 
to  have  chiefly  inhabited  the  promontory  of  Minerva,  which  was  so  called  from  the 
temple  erected  to  that  goddess  on  its  summit.     The  oracle  had  predicted  that  m 
long  as  they  ahould  arrest  the  attention  of  all  passengers  hy  the  soond  of  their  voice, 
they  should  live.     They  therefore  so  exerted  tlienis«lves  to  enchant  all  who  came 
within  their  reach,  that  the  unhappy  victims  of  their  fascination  Ibst  sight  of  friends  and 
conntry,  and  even  perished  frvm  the  impossibility  of  taking  minrishment.    The  Argonaata 
were  proof  againat  their  efforts  to  attract  them  to  their  shores ',  and  Ulysses  would  have 
fallen  into  their  snares  had  he  nut  adopted  in  his  own  case  and  that  of  his  companions  the 
antidotes  suggested  by  Circe.    The  Sirens  upon  this  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
sea.    Some  authors  (see  Ovid's  Met.  b.  v.)  describe  them  as  monsters  who  had  the  ibim 
of  a  woman  above  the  waist,  and  that  of  a  bird  below  it ;  snd  otiiers,  aa  having  the  shape 
and  feathers  of  a  bird,  with  the  exception  of  the  head,  which  was  that  of  a  beautiful 
female.    The  Sirens,  who  are  sometimea  called  Acheloides,  from  tlieir  father  Achetomt, 
are  often  represented  holding,  one  a  lyre,  the  second  two  flutes,  and  the  third  a  roll  of 
music ;  and  they  had  a  temple  at  Sunentom  in  Campania.    They  are  by  some  said  to 
have  been  the  priestesses  of  the  ieirm,  or  hive,  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  ark. 

8S.]  ARGO.  The  celebrated  vessel  which  conveyed  Jason  and  his  companions  to 
Colchn  (an  ancient  colony  of  Egypt,  called  also  Cutaia],  the  kingdom  of  .£etes,  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  golden  fleece.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  Pegasa,  a  town  of  Thessaly» 
and  to  have  been  also  called  Petiatarbtr,  from  its  having  been  conatructed  of  pines  which 
grew  upon  Mount  Pelion  (see  II.  xvi.  179,  &c  and  Peliim) ;  according  to  some  authora» 
there  was  also  a  beam  un  her  prow,  cut  in  the  forest  of  Dodona  by  Mhnena*  which  had 
the  power  of  delivering  oracles.  The  derivation  of  the  name  Argo  is  uncertain.  Some 
derive  it  frdm  a  Greek  word  implying  twift ;  from  a  Phoenician  term,  ezprtssive  of 
Ungik ;  from  Argngy  son  of  Danaus  ur  of  Ariator,  the  builder  of  the  ahip ;  fr^ro  ita  having 
conveyed  ArgivtM  ;  or  from  the  city  Arg09.  [According  to  the  Arkite  system,  the  ship  to 
which  tlie  Grecians  assigned  the  name  Argo  was  the  sacred  vessel  of  Egypt,  the  baris  of 
Isis,  see  Egypt,  the  chief  emblem  of  the  ark.]  The  Argonauta,  who  are  also  called 
Hioym,  owing  to  their  descent  as  it  is  said  fi^m  the  daughters  of  Muiyas,  king  of  Orcho 
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menoi  (see  Minyu,  U.  ii.  611.),  set  tail  from  Apbstae,  a  town  of  Magnesia,  in  Tbessalj  ; 
they  fint  landed  in  the  islsnd  of  Lemnos,  tnd  there  remained  two  years  (see  Hypsipyle)  ; 
they  then  visited  Samothracia ;  passed  through  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  on  the 
south-eastern  shores  of  which  Jason  was  hospitably  entertained  at  Cyzicuro  (now  ChixigOf 
Spiga  and  Palormi),  by  its  king  Cyacus. 

Cyzictis.]  This  prince  (the  husband  of  Clite,  daughter  of  Merops,  who  Iianged  herself 
in  despair  at  his  death)  was  inadvertently  slain  in  a  subsequent  nocturnal  engagement, 
which  occurred  owing  to  the  ship  of  Jason  being  driven  back  to  the  coast  of  Cyzicum  :  in 
expiation  of  the  murder,  Jason  buried  him  in  a  magnificent  manner ;  made  a  sacrifice  to 
Cybele ;  and  dedicated  a  temple  to  her  on  Mount  Dindymus.  Proserpine  was  the  tute- 
lar deity  of  Cyzicum. 

From  Cyzicum  they  touched  at  Bebrycia  or  Bithynia,  where  Pollux  overcame 
^le  famous  Amycus  (see  Fawkes'  Theocritus^  Idyl  xxii.)  in  the  combat  of  the 
ceatus ;  they  were  thence  thrown  on  tiie  coast  of  Thrace,  at  Salmydessus,  or  Halmy- 
dessus  (now  Midjeh),  the  court  of  Phineus,  firora  whom,  upon  promise  of  delivering 
liim  from  the  persecution  of  the  Harpies  (see  Harpies),  they  ascertained  the  mode  of 
navigating  the  Cyanas  or  Symplegades,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Euzine  ',  after  this,  they 
visited  the  country  of  the  Mariandynians  (see  Megara,  Od.  xi.  827.)r  *Qd  ultimately 
reached  JEb,  the  capital  of  Colchis,  in  safety.  Jason  (see  Jason)  attained  the  object  of 
his  ambition ;  and,  after  many  adventures  and  disasters,  which  are  differently  related  and 
accounted  for  by  a  variety  of  authors,  arrived  prosperously  on  his  native  shores,  having 
lost  none  of  his  associates  except  Idmon,  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria ;  Tiphys,  tlieir 
pilot  y  and  Hylas,  the  favourite  companion  of  Hercules,  who  was  sent  o^  shore  for  fresh 
water  just  after  the  ship  passed  the  Cyanae,  and  never  returned  (see  Fawkes'  Theocritus, 
Idyl  siii.,  and  Virgirs  Past.  vi.  66.)  Some  of  the  ancients  affirm  that  on  the  return  of 
Jason  he  consecrated  the  vessel  to  Neptune  in  the  Istlimus  of  Corinth,  and  that  it  was 
thence  tranaporled  to  heaven,  and  placed  among  the  constellations.  The  number  of  tlie 
Argonauts  is  not  precisely  defined.  Apollodorus  and  Diodorus  state  that  they  were 
fifty-four ;  but  the  former  enumerates  only  forty-five.  The  following  list  comprehends  all 
those  mentioned  by  different  authors  : — ^Jasun,  the  leader  of  tlie  expedition,  son  of  ^Eson  ; 
AcastuB,  son  of  Pelias ;  Actor,  son  of  Hippasus ;  Admetus,  son  of  Pheres ;  iEscuIapius, 
aon  of  A  polio ;  i£tlialides,  son  of  Mercury  and  Eupolemc  ;  Amphiaraus,  son  of  Oicleus ; 
Amphidamas,  son  of  Aleos ;  Amphion,  son  of  Hyperasius;  Ancaeus,  a  son  of  Lycurgus  ; 
Ancsus,  a  son  of  Neptune ;  Areus ;  Argus,  son  of  Danaus,  the  builder  of  the  ship  Argo ; 
Argus,^  son  of  Phryxus ;  Armenius  or  Armenus ;  Ascalaphus,  son  of  Mars ;  Asterion,  sou 
of  Cometes ;  Asterius,  son  of  Neleus ;  Atalanta,  daughter  of  Schceneus,  disguised  in  a 
man's  dress ;  Augeas,  son  of  Sol ;  Autolycus,  son  of  Mercury ;  Azorus ;  Buphagus,  a 
n&n:e  given  by  the  Argonauts  to  Hercules  ;  Botes ;  Calais,  son  of  Boreas  ;  Canthus,  son 
of  Abas;  Castor  and  Pollux;  Ceneus,  son  of  Elatus;  Cepheus,  son  of  Aleus;  king  of 
Tegea;  Cepheus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  son  of  Phsnix  ;  Cius ;  Clytus,  son  of  Eurytus,  king 
ofCEchalia;  Coronus,  son  of  Ceneus;  Deucalion,  son  of  Minos;  Echion,  son  of  Mer- 
cury and  Antiaidra,  daughter  of  Menechus  ;  Erginus,  son  of  Neptune ;  Eribotes,  son  of 
Teleon  ;  Eupherous,  son  of  Neptune  and  Europa ;  Euryalus,  son  of  Mecistlieus ;  Euryda- 
mas  and  Eurytion,  sons  of  Iras ;  Eurytus,  son  of  Mercury  and  Antianira ;  Glaucus,  son 
of  Sisyphus  ;  Hercules,  son  of  Jupiter ;  Hylas,  son  of  Thiodamas,  king  of  Mysia  ;  lalme- 
nus,  son  of  Mars ;  Idas,  son  of  Aphareus ;  Idmon  (the  soothsayer),  son  of  Abas  ;  Idmon, 
son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria;  lolaus,  nephew  of  Hercules;  Iphiclus,  son  of  Thostius  ; 
Iphiclus,  king  of  Phylace ;  Iphis ;  Iphitus,  son  of  Eurytus ;  Iphitus,  son  of  Naubolus ; 
Iphitus,  brother  of  Eurystlieus ;  Laertes,  son  of  Arcesius  ;  Laocoon,  brother  of  (Eneus ; 
LeitHS,  son  of  Alector;  Leodocus,  son  of  Bias;  Lynceus,  son  of  Aphareus;  Meleager, 
son  of  (Eneus;  Menoctios,  son  of  Actor;  Mopsus  (the  soothsayer),  son  of  Amphycus; 
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Nsapltns,  son  of  Neptune ;  Neleas,  the  brother  of  Peliu  ;  Nettor,  mo  of  Ntleot ;  OUeiw, 
the  father  of  Ajax  the  Less  ;  Orpheus,  son  of  OUiger  ;  Palemon  ;  Peleus,  son  of  JijkCOM  % 
Penelius,  son  of  Hippalmos ;  Pericljmenas,  son  of  Neleos ;  Phalenis,  ton  of  Alcon ; 
Phanus,  son  of  Bacchus  ;  Philoctetes,  son  of  Poean  \  Phlias,  son  of  Bacdnu  tad  Ariadae ; 
Phocus,  son  of  Cenens ;  Pirithous,  son  of  Ixioa  ;  Poeas,  son  of  Thaumaeos  ;  Poiyphoras, 
son  of  Eiatns  ;  Priasns,  son  of  Ccneos,  the  LapithsB  prince  ;  Staphj^  Ins,  son  of  Baocho* 
and  Ariadne ;  Talaos,  son  of  Bias  and  Pero,  and  father  of  Adrastus,  Idag  off  Arfos; 
Telamoa,  son  of  .£«cds  ;  Theseus,  son  of  ^^ns  ;  and  Tiphj^s,  son  of  Hagnioa  or  Pbor- 
bas,  the  pilot  of  the  ship. 

71 « — Tteo  roeksJ]  Scylla  and  Charjbdia ;  the  former  on  the  coast  of  Italj,  the  latter 
on  that  of  Sicily.  They  are  represented  by  the  poets  as  nearly  opposite  ;  hence  the  pro- 
▼erbial  saving  rdatiye  to  a  person  who,  wishing  to  avoid  one  danger,  fiUls  into  another. 
The  situation  of  ScyUa  ha^i  been  ascertained  ;  but  the  modems  are  not  agreed  upon  that 
of  Charybdis.  Homer  is  soppooed  to  have  combined  with  the  description  of  these  lOcka 
what  has  been  related  of  the  Siroplegades  or  Cyane,  the  dangerous  islands  at  the  entraace 
of  the  Enzine ;  the  nangstion  of  the  former,  aJthough  now  no  longer  esteemed  so 
hasardoas,  must  howerer  hare  been  contemplated  with  great  dread  by  the  andents.  (See 
Virgirs  description  of  them,  A^n.  iii.  585,  Ace) 

107.]  SCYLLA.  A  sea-nymph,  whose  birth  is  Tsrioosly  ascribed  to  Typhon,  and  to 
Phorcys  and  Cratcis.  She  greatly  excited  the  admiration  of  Glaucus,  one  off  the  sea- 
deities  ;  but  being  deaf  to  his  addresses,  the  god  implored  Circe  to  endearour  by  her  in- 
cantations to  influence  her  in  his  favour.  Circe  no  sooner  beheld  Glaucus  than  she  her- 
self became  enamoured  of  him  ;  and  instead  of  forwarding  his  yiews  with  reference  to 
Scylla,  she  infused  into  the  waters  of  the  fountain  in  which  her  rival  bathed  tlie  juice  off 
some  poisonous  herbs,  which  had  tlie  immediate  effect  of  metamorphosing  her  into  a 
monster.  (See  Grid's  Met.  b.  xir.  iEn.  iii.  ftSS,  and  fable  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  ia 
Lord  Bacon's  FoMes  of  the  AneUnU.)  This  transformation  so  terrified  ScyUa  that  she 
precipitated  herself  into  the  sea  which 

" parU 

Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinacrian  shore." — Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  01,  8S. 
and  was  there  changed  into  the  rocks  which  bear  her  name,  and  which  were  considered 
very  formidable  by  the  andents. 

ScylU  is  conftranded  by  some  mythologista  with  Scylla,  otherwise  called  Ciais  and 
NiSKiA  ViBGO,  the  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megara,  who  was  changed  into  a  lark. 

Scylla  was  also  supposed  to  he  a  Tyrrhenian  vessel  which  ravaged  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  on  whose  prow  was  the  figure  of  a  woman  surrounded  with  dogs. 

129.]  CHARYBDIS.  A  whirlpool  on  the  coast  of  Sidly,  op]K>site  Scylla,  on  the 
coast  of  Italy,  which  proved  fatal  to  part  of  the  fleet  of  Ulysses.  Some  of  tlie  andents 
supposed  that  Charybdis  had  been  an  araricious  woman,  who  was  changed  into  a  whirl- 
pool by  Jupiter  for  stealing  the  osen  of  Hercules.  The  situation  of  Scylla  is  ascertained  ; 
but  the  modems  are  not  agreed  upon  that  of  Charybdis.  (See  Two  rocks,  line  71.) 
Modem  travellers  inform  us  that  here,  when  a  tempest  rages,  the  noise  of  the  billows, 
driren  into  the  broken  cavities,  is  traly  dreadful ;  and  that  at  the  distance  of  two  miles, 
even  when  there  is  scarcely  any  wind,  a  murmur  and  noise  are  heard,  like  the  confused 
barking  of  dogs.     See  imitation  of  this  passage,  i£n.  iii.  5S7. 

150.]  CRATil-IIS.  The  mother  of  Scylla;  supposed  by  some  to  be  tlie  same  as 
Hecate,  and  by  others,  to  be  the  goddess  of  witches  and  magicians. 

160. — Trinaeria*»  ahore-l    Tlie  Sicilian. 

161. — Where  graze  the  Jkerds.]    In  andent  times  whole  herds  of  cattle  were  conse- 
crated to  the  gods,  and  were  therefore  sacred  and  inviolable  :  it  was  esteemed  a  paiticuhu' 
C/.  ilfoR.  a  T 
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pfoftmatioii,  iai6  t  cfime  ptmishable  with  death  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  to  destroy  a  laboor- 
ing  oz ;  to  eat  of  it ;  or  to  offer  it  even  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods. 

168.]  LAMPETIE.      >  Daughters  of  Apollo  and  the  goddess  Neaera.    They  were 

108.]  PHAETHUSA.  '  goarding  the  flocks  of  the  god  when  Ulysses  anired  on  the 

169.]  NEl£RA.  coast  of  that  island.    The  companions  of  Ulysses,  compelled 

by  honger,  carried  away  some  of  the  sacred  anmuds  ;  and,  for  the  sacrilege,  Jupiter  con- 
demned  them  all  to  perish  by  shipwreck. 

S48.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  X,n,  i.  277. 

Mfi^Higher  rock.]    Scylla. 

968. — Voice  divine.']    The  admonitionB  of  Circe. 

m^HeUfiend.)       >  ^^ 

tTS^—Dhremtnuiir.']  S      ^ 

S14«— fibTs  ftrf^  ulf.]    Sicily. 

S6S    ) 

>  See  imitation  of  these  passage!*  JEa.  i.  SOO.  and  JEn,  i.  122. 
477.   y  r    — o 
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10. — Afy  ekaUerJ]    Demodociu. 
08.]  See  imiutum  of  this  passage,  JEn*  v.  100. 

112.— BmI  when  the  monung  §iar  with  evbf  fwf  FUmed  im  Ike  /rmtt  ^kimetU]  It 
appean  from  this  pataage  that  Ithaca  was  distant  only  twelve  hoars'  fail  from  Phaacia. 

1 16.]  See  imiution  of  this  passage,  i£n.  L  238.  This  haven  was  sacxed  to  Phoicji* 
because  he  had  a  temple  near  it. 

ItA.^Smered  the  ••uUl]  It  is  prohable  that  the  statoes  of  the  gods  were  carried  ia 
processioDS  through  the  southern  gate  of  the  temple  of  Phorcys,  and  that  it  was  especially 
consecrated  to  that  purpose,  while  the  northern  was  for  the  admisBioii  at  "  mortals.'* 
During  the  twelve  days  annually  observed  by  the  Ethiopians  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the 
images  of  the  latter  were  carried  in  procession,  and  placed  round  the  tables  at  their  festi- 
▼als  (see  the  Lectistemium),  the  gods  being,  for  this  reason,  said  to  feast  with  the  Ethio- 
pians. In  the  same  manner,  Themis  was  considered  to  form  or  dissolve  assemhlies, 
because  her  images  were  thither  carried  when  they  were  convened,  and  removed  at  tbeir 
dissolution. 

172—210.]  (See  Od.  viii.  617—624.) 

108. — Rotfol  iire,]    Nausithous.  * 

202« — Stem  Neptmne  rag^d,']    Neptune  and  Jupiter  were  styled  BAnucruPOS  when 
frodmcimg  loud  nsisf . 
205. — SeerJ]    Proteus. 
275. — The  kiagJ]    Ulysses. 
285.— iln  isbarf.]    Ithaca. 

312.]  ORSILOCHUS.    A  son  of  Idomeneus.    Idomeneus  is  often  called  Lyctios, 
from  his  birthplace  Lyctus,  in  Crete. 
SOS.]  PHORCYS.  (See  Od.  xiii.  116.) 
406. — Green  sts#ert.]    The  Nereids. 
420.— 7A«  god.]    The  deity,  Blinerva. 
4S2. — MetckUee  qmeen.]    Penelope. 
465. — The  weaeter  i^  the  kerdtJ]    Eumaus. 

409. — CeraeioM  nKk."]  This  rock  is  said  to  have  derived  iu  name  from  Coras,  the  son 
of  Arethnsa,  who  hanged  herself  by  a  neighbouring  fountain,  which  thence  took  her  name» 
in  consequence  of  his  having  been  precipitated  from  the  summit  of  the  rock  in  his  pursvit 
after  a  hare. 

470.]  ARETIIUSA.  This  is  a  name  common  to  several  fountains  and  places.  Im 
this  passage  it  appears  to  be  assigned  to  k  fountain  near  the  rock  Corax  (see  preceding 
line) ;  but  neitUer  the  situation  of  tlie  one  nor  the  other  is  defined.  Then  is  a  moontain 
Curaz  in  iEiolia,  opposite  the  shores  of  which  province  lies  Ithaca. 

I'he  celebrated  fountain  Arethnsa,  near  Syracuse  (supposed  originally  to  have  becM 
blended  with  the  waters  of  the  Alpheoi  at  Olympia  in  £Us),  waa  so  called  from  a  ayapli 
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of  £li0,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  or  of  Nereoi  and  Doris,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants,  who 
was  changed  by  her  goardian  goddess  into  a  fountain. 

«  Divine  Alpheus,  who  by  secret  sluice 
Stole  under  seas  to  meet  his  Arethuse." — Milton's  Arcadea^  line  SO. 
On  tliis  circumstance  the  poets  have  built  the  fiction,  that  Alpheus  (god  of  the  river 
bearing  his  name)  was  enamoured  of  Arethusa,  who,  in  eluding  bis  pursuit,  was  converted, 
bj  the  fiivour  of  Diana,  into  a  fountain,  which  first  burst  forth  in  the  island  of  Ortygia, 
near  Syracuse,  where  Alpheus,  having  pursued  her  course  from  £lis,  under  ground,  also 
emerged  near  the  same  spot  (sec  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ▼.) 
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5.]  EUMiEUS.  Son  of  Cteuns,  king  of  Sc jiot ;  herdBman  tnd  stewnd  of  Vljmm ; 
oCBces  whicb,  in  tbe  enrlj  tgesof  the  worid,  were  not  coniidered  derogMorjTy  •■  kingii wmd 
princes  ercn  labooied  in  arts  and  occupations,  and  were  abore  nothing  that  tended  to 
promote  the  conveniences  of  life.  Enmsoi  recogniied  Uljaaet  after  an  abaence  of  twenty 
yean. 

OS. — WitkJUmr  imhTowm*A.'\    Wlien  the  ancients  fed  on  any  thing  that  had  not  been 
offered  in  aacriike,  tbey  sprinkled  it  with  ikwr,  a  mbttitntion  for  the  hallowed  barley 
ivith  which  they  conaecrated  their  Tictims. 
164.— 7Mr  maJtiot  dbrc]    Scyroe. 

311. — AretnoM  Um€.1    The  family  of  Arccaius,  from  whom  Ulyisea  waa  deacended. 
iSl.]  CASTOR  HYLACIDES.    Son  of  Ilylax ;  the  peraon  whom  Ulyssee,  in  hie 
feigned  story  to  Eomeos,  asaerta  to  be  his  fiuher. 

2S9.— Leto  decide.]  Thia  illostratea  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Oreeka  relatively  to 
their  sons'  caaling  lota  for  their  patiimooy. 

316.]  ^GYPT.    Egypt  ia  situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  ia 
bounded  on  tbe  west  by  Mannarica  and  tbe  deserts  of  Libya  \  on  the  north  by  the  Medi- 
terranean ',  on  the  east  by  the  Sinus  Arabicns,  or  Red  sea ;  and  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia. 
Egypt  was  anciently  divided  into  throe  parts :  Thebais,  Superior,  or  Upper ;  Heptaap- 
luif,  or  Middle ;  and  Inferior,  Delta,  or  Lower. 

Of  the  prindpml  towns  and  districis  of  Thobaas,  or  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  bank 
uf  the  Nile,  tbe  following  may  bo  enummted  ;  vis.  Ptolemaia  Hermii  (now  tbe  villafB 
of  Girge) ;  Abydus  (now  Madfune),  the  residence  of  Memnon,  and  weat  of  it,  a  fertile 
»pot  (now  Elwah)  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  called  Oaals  Magna  ;  Tentyra  (now  Denden)^ 
the  inhabitants,  Tentyritas,  being  always  at  enmity  with  those  who  worshipped  the  cro- 
codile ;  and  the  towna  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  Coptoa  (now  Kypt) ;  Thebes 
(now  Said),  tbe  capital  of  Upper  Egypt  (see  Thebes,  IL  ix.  600.) ;  Ombos ;  Syene  (now 
Assouan),  near  which  were  tbe  smaller  cataracu  of  the  Nile,  the  greater  being  more  to  the 
south,  in  Ethiopia ;  and  tbe  mountain  of  toocbttone,  called  Basanites ;  the  chief  towns 
inuuedJately  on  tbe  vVrabian  gulf  being  Berenice,  Myoahormos,  and  Arsinoc  (now  Sues). 
In  Middle  Egypt,  or  Heptanomis,  so  called  from  the  seven  ^umi,  or  districts  it  con- 
tained, was  the  celebrated  Memphis,  near  which  were  the  pyramids  and  the  mummy  pits. 
Of  the  principal  towns,  districts,  &c.  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  extends  along  the  Medi- 
terranean, from  the  Plintliinetes  Sinus,  or  Arabs  Gulf,  to  the  Sirbonis  Palni,  the^l- 
lowing  arc  the  most  remarkable  \  vis.  Alezandris,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
celebrated  for  the  library  which  was  first  instituted  by  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphus,  and  ulti- 
mately consisted  of  700,000  volumes ;  the  bland  of  Pharos,  renowned  for  its  light-house  \ 
Arsinee  (now  Feium),  or  tbe  city  of  crocodiles,  which  gave  name  to  a  district  in  which 
was  tbe  lake  of  Mocris  (now  Mariout),  dug  by  order  of  tlie  Egyptian  king  Mosris,  to 
receive  the  su{H;rabundant  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  near  wliicb  was  the  fiunous  laliyrinth, 
cuatainiiig,  accurdiog  to  Herodotus,  twelve  subterraneous  palaces,  3000  bouses  of  marble, 
<:c>niaiuniculiiig  with  each  other  by  innumerable  winding  |>assages;  Ciuiopus(now  Maadi), 
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whence  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile ;  Nicopolis  (now  Aboukir),  built  in  commemon- 
tion  of  the  Tictorj  of  Augustus  over  Antony  ;  Bolbitinum  Ostium  (near  which  is  tlie 
town  Raschid,  or  Rosetta)  ;  Saia  (now  Sa),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Delta ;  Sebennytns 
(now  Semenud),  whence  the  Sehennytic  mouth  of  the  Nile ;  Tamiathis  (now  Damietta), 
near  the  Phatniticum  Ostium  -,  Mendes  (now  Ashmur  Tarah),  whence  the  Mendesian 
mouth ;  Tanis,  the  Zoan  of  the  Scriptures  (now  San)  ;  Pelusium  (now  Tireh),  whence 
the  Pelusiotic  branch  of  the  river ;  Mount  Casius  and  Palus  Sirbonis  (now  Sebakel 
Bardoil) :  north  of  the  Sirbonis  Pains  is  Rhinocura  (now  EI-Arish) ;  between  Pelusium 
and  the  western  branch  of  the  Sinus  Arabicus  is  Heroopolis,  the  re»idence  of  the  ancient 
shepherd  kings  of  Egypt ;  Heliopolis  or  On,  at  the  very  apex  of  the  Delta  ;  and  a  little 
below  it  the  Egyptian  Babylon,  which  occupied  the  site  of  old  Cairo ;  and  Heonopolis 
Magna  (now  Ashmuneim),  the  last  city  towards  Heptanomis  of  this  division. 

Ancient  names  qf  Egypt"]  The  Egyptians  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  principal 
branch  of  the  apostate  Cuthites,  who,  according  to  some,  deviated  from  the  migration  of* 
mankind  as  regulated  by  divine  appointment  after  the  deluge,  and  diffused  themselves, 
with  their  rebellious  and  idolatrous  practices,  over  several  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
Cuthites,  who  were  also  styled  Beliadx,  as  coming  from  Babylon  into  Egypt,  Hellenes, 
Phoenices,  Ucousos,  Auritae,  Heliads,  and  the  Royal  Shepherds,  assigned  to  their  newlj- 
colonised  country,  from  their  three  chief  ancestors,  the  names  of  Cham,  Mezor  (hence  the 
Grecian  terms  Cbamia  and  Mesora),  and  Misraim. 

The  name  Egypt  is  said  to  be  either  derived  from  JEgypiue,  one  of  the  first  kings  of  the 
country  ;  from  the  jimction  of  the  two  words  Aia  and  JEcoptoa  {aia  signifying  a  country)  ; 
or,  from  the  blackness  of  its  soil,  of  the  mud  of  its  rivers,  and  of  its  inhabitants,  such 
dark  colour  being  called  by  the  Greeks  tegyptioa,  from  tegyps,  a  vulture.  The  names 
Atria  ai^d  Melambolus,  also  assigned  to  it  by  the  Greeks,  are  of  the  same  import.  In 
Scripture  it  is  called  Misraim  ;  the  Umd  of  Ham ;  and  iht  field  of  Zoan, 

The  chronology  of  Egypt,  previous  to  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Psamneticus,  670  B.  C,  ia  a 
mere  chaos ;  but  historians  have  nevertheless  chosen  to  divide  its  ancient  history  into 
three  periods;  the  first  beginning  with  its  supposed  founder,  Menes,   or  Misraim,  a 
descendant  of  Ham,  2188  B.  C,  and  ending  at  its  conquest  by  Cambyses,  the  son  of 
Cyrus,  625  B.  C. ;  the  second,  at  625  B.  C,  extending  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  32S 
B.  C. ;  and  the  third,  beginning  at  that  time,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  the 
last  of  the  Ptolemies,  30  B.  C.  Among  the  kings  after  Menes,  of  the  first  period,  to  wl^om 
historians  have  given  an  existence,  the  five  following  seem  to  require  observation.  Busiris, 
Osjmandes,  Uchareus,  ^-'.gyptus,  and  Moeris.    To  the  first  is  ascribed  the  building  of 
Thebes,  the  original  residence  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs  :  the  latest  observations  of  tra- 
vellers on  its  stupendous  ruins  corroborate  the  most  splendid  accounts,  left  by  the  ancients, 
of  its  extent  and  grandeur.  To  Osymandes  are  attributed  by  Diodorus  several  temples  and 
other  edifices,  as  well  as  the  formation  of  a  library,  which  is  the  first  mentioned  in  history. 
The  mausoleum  of  this  king  is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  structures  of  Thebes. 
To  Uchareus  and  Menes  is  indiscriminately  imputed  the  foundation  of  the  magnificent  city 
of  Memphis.    The  period  at  which  tlie  kings  of  Egypt  transferred  their  residence  from 
Thebes  to  Memphis,  is  unknown.     Among  the  temples  dedicated  to  the  gods  at  this 
place,  the  principal  was  that  of  Vulcan,  possessing,  it  is  said,  an  antiquity  as  liigb  as 
Menes.     To  il'^gyptus,  according  to  some,  wss  permitted  the  distinction  of  perpetuating 
liis  name  by  applying  it  to  the  country ;  and  to  Moeris  is  assigned  the  excavation'  of  the 
lake  which  benrs  his  name.     After  the  deatli  of  Mccris,  Egypt,  which  had  till  then  been 
governed  by  its  native  princes,  is  said  to  have  been  invaded  by  the. Arabian,  or  shepherd 
kings,  who  seized  on  great  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  Upper  Egypt  remaining  unconquered  till 
tlie  reign  of  the  great  Sesostris,  under  whom,  as  is  by  some  conjectured,  all  Egypt  became 
one  kingdom  \  260  years  being  allotted  to  the  doxation  of  the  government  of  the  shepherd 
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kiagt.  They  were  expelled  by  AraasU,  whoee  tacceMora  reigned  m  Lower  Egypt.  Ave- 
Dophis  is  thoQght  to  be  the  Phanoh  who  was  drowned  in  the  Red  sea,  on  the  dapurtufe 
of  the  Israelites.  According  to  some  historians,  Sesostris  was  his  successor ;  but  chrono- 
logers  are  so  divided  with  respect  to  the  era  of  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  that  nothing 
more  can  be  determined  concerning  him  than  that  he  had  an  existence  as  a  very  powerful 
prince  and  great  warrior  among  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  that  his  reign  was  coaaidered  to 
be  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  her  national  annals.  Many  authors  imagine  that  there  it 
strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  who  invaded  Judva  under  Reho- 
boaro,  could  be  no  other  than  the  Sesostris  of  profane  history.  From  the  reign  of  Setos- 
tris  (who,  if  identified  with  the  Shishak  of  Scripture,  lived  about  1000  years  B.  C),  to  the 
interregnum  which  preceded  the  elevation  of  Pharaoh  Psamneticns  to  the  throne,  070 
B.  C,  Herodotus  exhibits  a  regular  succession  of  kings. 

Fsanmeticas  was  one  of  the  twelve  noblemen  who  seised  on  the  kingdom  aftsr  thm 
reign  of  the  last  Ethiopian  king  Tharaea,  and  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  discord  that 
prevailed  among  fab  eleven  companions,  secured  to  himself  the  sole  government  of  tllo 
kingdom. 

The  second  period  of  the  Egyptian  history  commences,  6S5  B.C.,  with  the  cooqueel  oi 
Egypt  by  Cambyses,  who  succeeded  Cyrus  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  In  46S  B.C.  aa 
unsoceesaful  attempt  was  made  by  the  Egyptians  under  Inams,  aided  by  hie  Atfaenian 
allies,  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke.  Tliey  were,  however,  mote  fortim^  in  a  seoond 
revolt,  which  took  phoe  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus ;  and  for  a  abort  time  Egypt 
was  governed  by  her  own  kiags.  The  last  of  these  princes  was  Nedanebos,  who,  bciaf 
defeated  by  the  forces  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  was  compelled  to  retire  iaio  Ethio|iia» 
leaving  his  domiaioiis  to  become  again  dependent  on  Persia.  After  the  sobvenion  of  the 
Perrian  empire  by  the  Greeks,  Alexander  overran  Egypt,  which  peaceably  anbaittad  to 
his  aims. 

During  the  third  period  of  its  history,  this  country  was  governed  by  the  suciessoM  of 
Ptolemy,  to  whose  share  it  fell  at  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.  His  da* 
scendants  coDtinned  to  possess  the  throne  till,  at  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  Egypt  hsfime 
a  Roman  provinot.    (See  Cleopatra.) 

It  has  been  conjectured,  from  the  striking  resemblance  that  appears  to  exist  hflwata  Iba 
ancient  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese  in  religion,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsjrchosb,  in 
the  use  of  hieroglyphics,  in  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  in  their  manners,  customs, 
festivals,  and  scientific  attainments,  as  well  as  in  a  variety  of  other  drcumstances,  that 
they  were  originally  the  same  people,  and  that  the  Egyptians  probably  migrated  at  a  very 
remote  period  from  India,  whence,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  William  Jones,  the 
Chinese  proceeded. 

Mythology  qf.]  The  mythology  of  the  Egyptians  (whose  priests  were  probably  the  first 
that  reduced  mythology  to  a  kind  of  system)  is  a  vast  and  complicated  subject,  Egypt 
being,  as  it  were,  the  cap  from  which  the  poison  of  idolatry  was  originally  diffused  by  the 
Phoenicians,  in  their  several  wanderings  and  colonizations,  over  the  principal  part  of  te 
globe.  The  mythology  and  the  religious  rites  of  Greece,  more  especially,  derived  from 
these  sources,  were  founded  on  ancient  hirtories,  which  had  been  transmittad  in  hiero- 
glyphical  representations.  These,  supposed  to  be  symbols,  emblems,  or  memorials,  either 
of  what  had  passed  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  or  of  astronomical,  moral,  or  general 
truths,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  ages,  when  writing  was  unknown,  similar  in  most 
countries  ;  and  though  harmless  probably  at  first,  to  have  degenerated  into  idolatrous  rites 
and  worship.  Allegories  and  emblems,  many  of  which  hsd  originated  in  the  fotms  of 
animals,  were  in  process  of  time  confounded,  and  became  the  titles  and  attribotes  of  gods ; 
and  thus  the  objects  of  adoration  and  superstition  were  multiplied  to  a  piapoaterous 
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extent;  vegetables  even  (particularlj  leeks  and  onions)  forming  a  part  of  £gyptiaa 
wonhip.  / 

Sacred  animals,  birds,  fishes,  ifc*"]  Tlie  Egyptians  named  all  their  cities  from  some  god. 
and  aeem  to  have  made  use  of  animals,  birds,  fishes,  and  insects,  as  so  many  devices  or 
characteristics  by  wlitch  they  denoted  the  deity  to  whom  the  place  was  sacred.  Of  these, 
which  were  generally  represented  in  sculpture,  either  on  the  gates,  or  on  the  entablature 
of  their  temples,  and  the  cities  of  which  they  were  the  symbols,  the  following  are  tlie 
most  remarkable ;  viz. 
The  Asf,  one  of  the  emblema  of  divine  power. 

The  Bee,  the  emblem  of  Isis  as  Ceres,  whose  priests  were  styled  MeUss€p, 

The  Beetle,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Isis,  and  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  warrior. 

The  BuU  (Apis),  described  with  a  star  between  his  horns,  was  held  particularly  racrod 
at  Memphis,  Heliopolis,  and  Fharbethus ;  his  death  was  made  a  subject  of  general  lamen- 
taftian ;  he  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  tomb  of  Serapis ;  and  his  successor  was 
determined  by  the  similarity  of  the  colours  and  marks  to  the  deceased  divinity :  tlie  sacred 
boll  or  ox  was  also  called  Mnevis. 

The  BuUerfy,  the  Psyche  of  tlie  Greeks ;  an  emblem  of  Osiris  and  of  the  soul. 

Tbe  Cai,  at  Bubaatis,  the  emblem  of  Isis  as  Diana  Bubastis,  and  of  the  moon. 

The  Cock,  tbe  emblem  of  tlie  sun. 

Tbe  Cms,  at  Memphis,  the  emblem  of  Isis  as  Venus. 

The  Crocodile,  at  Onebos,  and  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  and  at  Arsinoe  or  Crocodilo- 
polls,  on  the  lake  Mceris,  one  of  the  principal  symbols  of  the  divinity ;  also  the  emblem 
of  impudence. 

Tbe  Croufp  the  emblem  of  ApdHo  as  the  £ELther  of  ^sculapius.  (See  Coronis.) 

Tbe  Dog,  at  Cynopolis,  in  Middle  Egypt,  particularly  sacred  to  Osiris  and  Isis  (see 
Anubis)  :  it  was  called  Cahen  and  Cohen,  a  title  by  which  many  otiier  anhnalj,  and  oven 
▼egetablea,  were  honoured  in  Egypt,  on  account  of  their  being  consecrated  to  some 
daity* 

The  Hootf,  sacred  to  Ibis,  as  Venus,  lona,  and  Juno  lona,  who  waa  particularly  wor- 
shipped under  that  emblem  at  Thebes;  Venus  was  also  held  sacred  at  Memphis ;  and, 
aaAphrodita,  at  Aphroditopolis. 

The  Eagle,  one  of  the  emblems  or  devices  of  tlie  country  Egypt. 

The  Eely  the  symbol  of  life,  sacred  to  Osiris. 

The  Frog,  a  sacred  emblem  when  placed  on  a  lotos  leaf;  it  was  also  the  emblem  of 
Latona,  who,  when  flying  from  the  persecutions  of  Juno,  changed  tlie  inhabitants  of  a 
certain  marshy  district  into  frogs,  for  having  refused  to  give  her  some  water. 

The  Goat,  at  Mendes,  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  at  Panopolis,  the  emblem  of  the  god  Pan. 
(See  Pan.) 

The  Griffin,  universally  sacred  to  Osiris.    (See  Griffin.) 

The  Hawk,  at  leracopolis,  the  liieroglyphic  of  providence.  It  was  also  one  of  the 
aymbols  of  Isis  as  Juno. 

The  Hen,  of  Numidia,  one  of  the  symbols  of  Isis. 

The  Jlippopolamus,  at  Herroopolis  and  Paprerois,  the  emblem  of  Typhon. 

Tbe  Ibis  or  Slork,  universally  sacred  to  Isis. 

Tbe  Ichneumon,  at  Heracleopolis,  the  emblem  of  Isis,  Ludna,  and  Latona. 

The  Kid,  at  Coptos,  the  emblem  of  Isis,  as  lamenting  the  death  of  Ositifl. 

The  Lotus,  a  fish  worshipped  at  LatopoUs,  in  the  Tliebaid. 

Tlie  Lion,  at  Leontopolis,  the  emblem  of  Vulcan  and  of  Mithras. 

Tbe  Owl,  the  emblem  of  Isis  as  Lilith. 

Tbe  Oxfrynchus,  a  fish  worshipped  at  a  city  of  the  same  name  in  Middle  I^ypt. 
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Tba  Rmm,  tl  llermopoUs,  and  Dio^M>li»,  the  eoibleni  of  Thotli,  or  Hennei,  and  of 
Japiter  Abudoo. 

The  ScmUtui,  anirenalJy  wortbipped  in  Egypt,  as  the  emblem  of  Uie  ▼arUtioiis  of 
the  air. 

The  Serpent*    The  wonliip  of  tlii«  animal,  which  was  comii<]ercd  to  be  an  rmblem  of 
the  tmi,  of  time,  and  of  eternity,  eatecmed  the  aume  at  OurU,  and  therefuve  the  aoit 
sacred  and  adaUfy  symbol,  took  its  riae  in  Egypt,  and  was  thence  propagated  amoag  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.    The  most  sacred  of  these  animals  in  Egypt  were  Bftmad 
Cnuphis,  Tbennotbis,  and  Ba»ilicns,  the  royal  serpent ;  and  I'hennuthis  was  placed  as  a 
tiara  on  the  statues  of  Isis ;  the  tenns  Ob,  Oub,  Oph,  Epha,  Evs,  Canopus,  Cnepb, 
Pitao,  and  Python  (see  Typbon)  (all  signifying  serpent),  being  applied  to  the  genenrf 
Ophite  ditinity.    Serpent  worshippers  (see  Uniulcs,  Cadmus,  Sparta,  Uc)  were  atylt^  ^ 
Ophitae,  Ilcliads,  Aorita;,  Ophiooians,  Pitanatse,  Draconaui,  &c. 
The  Sftam,  the  emblem  of  die  Ammonian  priestesses. 

The  7*ortotsr,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Mercnry  and  of  Venus  ;  also  thst  of  Sitace. 
(See  Harpocrates.) 

[IDLENESS.  Ttie  daughter  of  Sleep  and  Night,  is  said  to  have  been  mHaynrphoied 
into  the  tortoise  for  having  listened  to  the  flattery  of  Vulcan :  as  an  allegorical  divinitjr,  she 
is  represented  by  the  Egyptians  seated,  with  a  dejected  aspect,  her  head  beat  down,  her. 
arms  crossed,  to  denote  inaction,  and  a  snail  upon  her  shoulder :  she  is  otherwise  depicted 
with  her  hair  disherelled,  and  as  sleeping  on  the  groond,  with  her  head  leaning  on 
one  of  her  hands,  and  having  in  the  otiier  an  inverted  hour-glass.] 
The  VtUimre,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Egypt. 

Tbe  Woy,  at  Lycopolis,  in  the  Tbebaid,  one  of  the  emblems  of  Osiria. 
These  animab,  fltc.  are  supposed,  in  addition  to  the  reasons  before  assigned,  to  hata 
become  objects  of  worship,  either  from  some  relstion  which  they  bore  in  Uieir  propertiea 
to  persons  who  had  been  deified  ;  from  tbe  tranaformations  which  the  gods  assuniad  (see 
Ty phon)  at  the  period  of  their  flight  into  Egypt ;  or  from  their  being  typical  resembhmoes 
of  some  parts  of  nature.  To  this  list  may  be  added  the  imaginary  bird,  the  phcmu,  re- 
presented with  a  plumage  of  crimson  and  gold,  of  the  shape  and  siae  of  an  eagle,  and  aa 
having  returned  periodically  every  14Glat  year ;  a  year  which  waa  styled  by  the  Egyptiana 
one  of  pUntt/  amd  delists,  on  account  of  the  return  of  the  feast  of  Isis,  at  the  rising  nitbm 
dog-star ;  an  event  occurring  but  once  in  this  period,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  mod* 
in  which  the  sacred  year  was  calculated  by  the  Egyptians,  who,  through  superstition, 
rather  than  error,  oautted  all  notice  of  tbe  intercalary  day  at  the  end  of  tlie  fouith  jear, 
and  tboa  commend^  every  sacred  year  one  day  too  soon.  The  bird  was  said  to  die  upon  the 
altar  of  the  tun,  aiid  a  little  worm  to  arise  out  of  its  ashes,  which  produced  a  similar  bird 
at  the  revolution  of  tlie  shove  period. 

Many  learned  men  have  been  at  great  pains  to  class  the  particular  deities  of  diflSsrent 
countries,  and  to  identify  one  god  with  another ;  M>n)e  considering  Osiria  to  beSeiapis, 
others  Dionysus,  Pluto,  Vulcan,  &c.,  while  it  appears  from  the  testimony  of  tli*  best 
niythologist:!,  tliat  they  were  all  titles  of  the  same  divinity ;  the  Egyptians,  aotwithsta9ding 
tlieir  gross  idolatry  and  ])olytheism,  being  said  to  have  in  reality  acknowledged  one 
supreme  deity,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  world,  tbe  only  immortal  and  onbegott«i  god, 
worsiiipped  by  tlic  iulialatants  of  Thobais  under  the  name  Cneph  or  Emefk,  and  a  se- 
condary deity  proceeding  from  him,  and  representing  the  world,  adored  under  tliat  of 
PthAj  the  latter  being  an  epithet  u%ed  among  the  Copts  to  this  dsy  to  s^pii^  the  divine 
Being.  According  to  those  who  endeavour  to  refer  the  earliett  soperstitioaB  of  tlia  Egyp- 
tians to  sources  of  history,  it  is  supposed  that  their  worship  of  eight  priucipal  gods  (named 
after  eight  of  their  kings  whom  they  deified)  aro&c  from  the  memorials  preaervod  among 
them  of  the  deluge ;  and  that  places  where  the  arkito  rites  especially  pveviiled  were 
CI.  Mm,  2  U 
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caHed  Magnesia  (see  Magnesia),  from  Manea,  a  word  said  to  impl j,  in  tb*  singular,  Bnu 
Lunu8,  the  Lunar  Deity,  and  in  the  plural,  the  heads  of  the  three  great  familicft  Ijy  whom 
the  world  was  repeopled.  Some  mythologistB  conader  Osiria  and  Isis  as  the  son  and 
moon  (hy  whose  influences  the  world  was  governed  and  preserved),  and  as  the  soarces 
whence  were  derived  the  other  parts  ol  natore ;  these  being  denominated  Jiqiiter,  or 
tpirU;  Vnlcan,  or^re ;  Ceres,  or  the  earth  ;  Oceanns  (by  which  the  Egyptiana  signified 
the  Kile),  or  moithtre;  and  Minerva  (called  also  Keith),  or  air.  Besides  these  celestial 
and  eternal  gode,  they  enmnerate  several  termtrial  and  mortal  deities,  some  of  whom 
bore  the  same  names  as  the  former,  white  otbera  had  been  kings  of  Egypt,  aad  had  proper 
names  of  their  own.  Among  these  were  tlie  Sun ;  Chronos,  or  Satam ;  Rhea ;  Jopiter ; 
Jono;  Vulcan ;  Vesta;  Hermes,  Mercury,  or  Thoth  ;  Oras,  or  Apollo;  Venus;  Pan ; 
Arueris  (supposed  by  Flutaich  to  be  the  model  of  the  Grecian  Apollo) ;  Hercules ;  Kepb- 
thys,  or  Victory ;  Harpocrales,  or  Silence  ;  Serapia ;  Anubis ;  Canopus ;  &c. 
OSIRIS.  )  According,  however,  to  the  testimony  of  the  most  ingenious  mythologiitts, 
ISIS.  i  it  would  appear  that  the  Egyptian  gods  were  either  all  identified  with,  or 
emanated  from,  Osiris  and  Isis ;  that  the  former  (the  same  as  Horns  or  Orus)  waa  looked 
upon  aa  the  head  or  beginning,  and  Isis  as  tb*  treasury  of  nature  and  the  nuise  of  all 
things.  Under  thia  hypothesis  Osiris  is  considered  to  have  sprang  from  Rhea  or  the 
Earth ;  to  have  been  a  wonderful  conqueror,  who,  accompanied  by  Pan,  Anubb,  Tiipto- 
lemus,  and  the  Muses,  set  out  from  Egypt  to  travel  over  the  whole  face  of  the  globe  ;  to 
have  built  temples  to  the  gods,  and  cities  (of  wldch  the  most  renowned  wss  Theba  or 
Thebes,  Diospolis,  where  the  arkite  rites  were  first  established)  in  various  parts ;  to  have 
universally  introduced  laws,  religious  worship,  the  knowledge  of  astronomy,  of  husbandry, 
of  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  of  arts  in  general ;  to  have  returned  to  Egypt  as  the  general 
benefactor  of  mankind,  after  many  years  of  laborious  travel,  in  great  triumph ;  and  to  have 
been  there,  at  his  death,  enshrined  as  a  deity.  The  place  of  his  buriil,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  birth,  is  variously  fixed  at  Memphis,  at  Philse,  in  Upper  Egypt,  at  Taphorisis,  near  the 
month  of  the  Kile,  and  at  Kysa,  in  Arabia ;  these  being  all  towns  in  which  his  tapha  or 
high  altars  most  abounded.  Hence,  from  the  application  of  the  qualities  of  all  the  gods, 
and  of  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  to  one  individual,  may  the  confuaion  of  Osiris 
with  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Piuto,  Apollo,  Vulcan,  Hercules,  Bacchus,  &c..  and  the  different 
character  of  his  worehip,  his  feasts,  his  representations,  and  his  appellations,  according  to 
the  countries  in  which  he  was  adored,  be  accounted  for.  The  exploits,  however,  of 
Osiris,  are  more  generally  referred  to  a  people  called  Ostrtuns,  the  same  as  the  Cuthites, 
Amhians,  Ethiopians,  Cadmians,  &c.  (See  Cadmus.) 

As  the  Sun,  the  following  may  be  enumerated  among  the  names  of  Osiris : — 

Abaddon. 

Abelion,  Abellio,  or  Abellon. 

Abis. 

Abor — Aborras. 

Achon. 

Adad  (see  Adad,  under  the  names  of  Jove). 

Adbs,  or  Hades  (see  Hades,  under  the  names  of  Fluto)« 

Adomis  (see  Apollo  and  Adonis). 

Adorus. 

^non. 

Ait — AiTH. 

Amok — Ammon  (see  Ammon^  under  the  names  of  Jove). 

AON. 

Apha. 
Afhtra. 
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Apis  (tee  Apb,  under  the  names  of  Jove). 

Arbs,  or  Arez  (see  Ares,  under  the  nimes  of  Mars). 

Asopus. 

AsORUS. 

Atis — Atish. 

Azizvs  (see  Asisas,  under  the  names  of  Mars). 

Baal. 

Baal-Amon. 

Baal-Shamaim.  . 

J.  >  (See  Phcsmcia-) 

Bbl. 

BaL-Aooit. 

Bsl-Ochus. 

Bel-On. 

Bel-Orus. 

BoLATHsSy  or  Bolatben  (see  Bobtben,  wider  the  naaet  of  fltluii). 

BusiRis. 

Camillus,  or  Camulus  (see  Camillas,  under  the  names  of  Mars,  Mercvry). 

Canopus,  or  Canopius  (see  Canopios,  under  the  names  ftf  Hermles)* 

Casmillus  (see  Casniillus,  under  the  names  of  Mercury). 

Caucon. 

Cham. 

Chom,  or  Chov  (tee  ChODy  under  the  nuaes  ef  Hercules). 

Chorus. 

Cneph. 

Con. 

Craneus. 

Cronus  (see  Cbronos,  under  the  names  of  Hercules,  S&lum). 

Cur — CuRis  (see  Curis,  under  the  names  of  Juno). 

CURUB. 

Cyniphius. 
Cyrus. 

Di,  DiOy  Dis,  Dus  (see  Dis,  mder  the  names  of  Pluto;   Dk>,  under  those  of 
Ceres). 

£l.  Eel,  Eleon,  Elion  (see  Pbcmicia). 
£oN. 

ESORUS. 

Ham. 

Hanes. 

Hecatos  (see  Hecatos,  under  the  nama  of  Apollo). 

Helius  (see  Helius,  under  the  names  of  Apollo). 

Hor  us,  or  Or  us  (see  Horus,  under  the  names  of  Apollo). 

Inopus. 

IsiRis. 

Keren. 

KOMUROS. 

KuR. 

LucBTius  (see  Lioetios,  under  the  namm  of  Jore). 

Lucos. 

Lycaon. 

Lycorcvs,  or  Ltoobus  (see  Lycwmus,  mdm  tht  nnoft  of  Jove). 
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.    Macar. 
Maixhom. 

MiTnuAB  (see  Mithras,  under  the  names  of  Apollo,  Venus). 
Moloch  (see  Moloch,  under  the  names  of  Saturn). 
Nbitu  (see  N^itb,  iinder  the  names  of  Minerva). 
OWy  Onuphis. 
Opb. 

Opii,  Opbel,  Ophitis  (as  the  serpent,  or  Ophite  deity). 
Opxs  (see  OpiSy  under  the  names  of  Diana). 
Ops  (see  Ops,  under  the  names  of  Cybele). 
Oropjevs,  or  Obopus  (see  Oropeut,  under  the  names  of  Apollo). 
OvB,  Oupxs  (as  the  serpent,  or  Ophite  deity). 
Ousous. 
Famyles. 

Phaeton  (see  Phaeton). 

^UAmc^^ftB^  PhanaC|  under  the  names  of  Bacchus). 
Phthas  (see  Phthas,  under  the  names  of  Vulcan). 

Pl-il>Sf.;       . 

Ptua  (see  Phoenicia). 

Pur  (see  Latium). 

Pythius,  or  Python  (see  Pythius,  under  the  names  of  Apollo). 

KiMHON  (see  Phoenicia). 

Sanctus,  Sancus,  or  Sanous  (see  thest  nnmcB,  under  Jove  and  Hercules). 

Sandis. 

Sabchok. 

Sardon. 

Saron. 

Semon. 

Sebapion. 

Serapis  (see  Jovc). 

Sol. 

^     Sous. 

Taautes,  Taut.  "N 

Teut,  Teutamus,  Teutas,  or  Teuiates.  f 

Theuth  f  (^^  these  names,  under  Mercury.) 

TUOTH.  J 

Thammuz  (see  Adonis  and  Phoenicia). 

Theos. 

Uc-Sehor. 

Una  (see  Upis,  under  the  names  of  Diana). 

Ur. 

USIRIS. 

Zaan. 

Zav.    ) 

* '    >  (See  these  names,  under  Jove.) 

Zeus.  > 

ZOAN. 

ZON. 

Isis  is  equally  confounded  with  all  the  goddesses  enumerated  by  the  Greeks  and  Phoe* 
niciaoi,  her  worship  and  attributes  depending  also  upon  the  countries  in  which  she  was 
adored.  She  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Jo  of  Greece,  the  Minerva  of  Athens,  the 
Cybele  of  Pbrygia,  the  Ceres  of  Eleusis,  the  Proserpine  of  Sicily,  the  Diana  and  Europa 
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of  Crete,  tlM  Attarto  of  Phcenicim,  the  Belkma  of  Rome,  and  was  identiHed  with  Rliea  or 
Rhoia,  Opt,  Ashtaroth,  &c. :  the  had  also  the  names  of  Linigbra,  at  the  first  intvodacer 
of  the  use  of  flax ;  and  Myriontma,  at  the  goddess  with  a  thoiMnd  itawm  tad  mttd- 
botes. 

Among  the  representations  not  detailed  under  the  headt  ol  the  different  godf  md  god- 
desset,  by  which  Osiris  and  Isis  (mOre  especially  in  Egypt,  where  eveiy  tyBbol  tad 
attribute  of  tliese  divinities  bore  tome  allotion,  eitlier  remote  or  immediate,  to  tbe  pheno- 
mena of  the  Nile)  were  dittingnithed,  the  foUowiag  are  the  most  known  :  vis. 

/{<}iritea^flliew  of  0«trtt.]  Osiris  wat  represented  with  a  iceptrd  ninnoiniled  by 
an  eye ;  with  a  sceptre,  round  which  wat  twined  a  terpent ;  with  the  bend  of  a  hawk  or  a 
wolf,  and  a  crott  or  the  letter  T  (tee  Typbon),  either  tutpended  finm  hit  neck,  or  fised  to 
his  hand  by  meant  of  a  ring ;  or  with  a  whip  and  sceptre  united  (these  tyaibeli  of  his 
power  sometimes  olene  denoting  the  god. 

With  a  sort  of  aitie,  from  which  ittued  boms,  holding  in  bit  left  hand  a  cfOtier,  and  in 
his  right  a  triple  whip. 

With  a  star  or  a  circle  on  hit  forehead  ;  hares  of  |danta,  etpeciaUy  thoaa  of  the  banana 
tree  (a  symbol  of  fecundity),  being  tometimet  placed  above  them. 

A*  one  of  tbe  vnftnuX  gods,  with  the  oar  of  a  watonnan,  a  boabel  on  his  head,  and  a 
three-headed  dog  at  his  feet. 

As  mmmtneimg  the  ajtrUg^  with  a  crook,  a  tceptre,  and  a  Phrygian  cap  on  hit  hand, 
accompanied  by  a  ram. 

At  Pluto,  with  a  radiant  crown  on  hit  head,  and  round  his  body  a  aerpentt  hctwawi  tin 
coils  of  which  are  teen  the  tigns  of  the  sodiac. 

As  JupiUr  Awmom,  with  tbe  head  of  a  ram. 

As  SerapU,  with  a  bushel,  tignifying  plenty,  on  hit  head,  his  right  hand  leaning  on  the 
head  of  a  terpent,  whote  body  it  wound  ronad  a  figure  which  has  the  heads  of  a  dog,  a 
lioo,  and  a  wolf,  and  hit  left  holding  a  measure,  to  take  as  it  were  the  height  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nile. 

At  the  jfroclainur  t^fthe  upproaeh  qfiMmmer,  with  tlie  body  of  a  hawk  (the  lynibol  of 
tlie  Etesian  winds),  the  head  of  a  roan  turmounted  with  a  helmet  or  a  globe,  and  a  tlnsld. 

As  the  Sun  (which  was  detcribed  either  over  the  head  of  the  tymbolical  figures,  or  at 
the  top  of  sacred  pictures),  celt  and  tbe  tcaraba*ut  (tbe  tymbolt  of  life  and  of  the  varia- 
tions of  Uie  air),  and  certain  tymbolical  leavet  and  plantt,  were  teen  around  him. 

As  AmubU,  witli  tbe  head  of  a  dog,  &c.  (See  Anubit.) 

As  OruM,  pretiding  ovrr  husbandly,  and  the  measurement  of  the  incrcate  and  decreaw 
of  the  waters  of  the  Nih>,  he  is  wrapped  in  twaddling  clothes,  holding  a  pole,  a  pair  of 
coropattes,  a  weather  vane  (terminated  with  the  head  of  a  lapwing),  a  hoop,  a  fiat  aquare 
rule,  and  a  clarion. 

At  Harpocrate$,  with  a  lotos  flower  on  hit  head,  &lc,  (See  Harpocrates.) 

At  Canopui  he  was  depicted  like  an  eardien  water- pot,  painted  over,  surmounted  with 
the  head  of  an  old  image,  his  hands,  in  one  of  which  be  bears  the  feather  of  a  hawk,  being 
seen  coming  out  of  the  vessel  :  this  name  was  derived  from  a  word  signi^ng  a  measure, 
and  referred  to  Uie  eartlien  vessels  of  different  dimentiont  by  which  tbe  Egyptiana 
measured  the  height  of  the  Nile.  The  Canopi  have  tometimes  the  head  of  a  hawk,  of  a 
female,  or  are  surmounted  by  a  dog-star. 

As  the  Marian  god,  standing  on  winged  horset  (the  symbob  of  a  ship),  holding  a  tridental 
and  having  a  star  above  his  head. 

Rqiretentationi  cf  Itit.]  Among  tbe  representations  of  Itit  are  the  following : — 

As  the  procUimer  of  the  Neomenia  (the  leasts  observed  at  the  letum  of  every  new 
moon),  her  head  %ras  covered  cither  with  fillets,  skins,  feathen,orsoisll  shells  methodically 
arranged. 
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Ai  mtttmoHedci  Go^i  Um^ficena,  eacomftmaA  withserendrowtollictdsof  anuMJi, 
i.  e.  tboM  of  buUt,  lioni,  nm»,  harts,  or  dogt. 

As  dengmtdmg  the  ifcy,  dressed  in  white ;  and  the  might,  in  black. 

As  Aurora,  having  on  her  head  the  figure  of  the  throne  of  Osiris. 

As  ik§  have&t,  with  a  sickle  in  her  hand. 

As  ike  tpring,  her  head  decorated  with  the  homt  of  a  rem,  a  cow,  or  a  kid. 

As  denoting  iMbcsfry,  with  a  heifer's  head,  and  a  little  Hurus  on  her  knees. 

As  the  noHmer,  with  the  horns  of  a  wild  gost,  holdhig  a  cray-fish,  or  a  creb. 

As  denoting  tib«  feusi  tktJt  wom  eOebrttid  4ti  ike  rtttam  e/  ihe  Eiewmn  windt,  with  the 
head  or  beak  of  a  hawk. 

As  emblnmiUti  i^^tker  wmiMy  with  the  wiagii  of  a  Nnmidnn  hen. 

Am  emUetm^ctd  qf  ike  dtHvtfwtee  o/  ike  Egyptiama  from  tke  winged  eerpenie  wMeh 
iitfeeted  their  country  from  Arabia,  with  the  head  of  an  ibis  or  stork. 

As^Af  ffeol  Sffrimi  or  Epkeeien  goddeee,  with  a  toiret  placed  over  a  veil  on  her  head ; 
her  body,  of  which  nothing  appears  but  the  feet,  wrapped  up  in  a  veetnient  (beantifuUj 
cmfaiaideied  wMi  floweN,  mimals,  and  birds)  like  a  mammy. 

At  efmboliaU qf  natwe,  or «/  eetiain  eemeone,  with  a  crescent,  a  star,  ora cat  (the 
•yvbol  of  the  moon),  placed  on  her  head,  on  her  breast,  or  at  the  top  of  a  sistram.  [The 
sittrom,  or  cistrom,  was  an  ancient  musical  instrument  used  by  the  priests  of  Iiis  and 
Ositis,  and  by  the  Egyptians  in  battle,  described  either  as  having  been  of  an  oval  form 
like  a  racket,  crossed  transversely  with  four  pieces  of  wood,  which,  by  the  agitation  of 
the  inttmment,  yielded  a  sound  nelodious  to  their  ears ;  or,  as  a  brasen  or  iron  timbrel 
resembling  a  kettle-drum.] 

As  Cerea  (see  Isis,  under  the  names  of  Ceres),  standing  on  a  globe,  with  a  crescent 
pbeed  over  a  veil  on  her  bead,  and  a  torch  in  her  right  hand. 

As  Aehtmretk,  ihe  queem  ^kerde^  with  a  sickle  and  the  horns  of  a  cow. 

As  Aaiarie,  or  Aimrgetie,  ike  queen  ^Jiekee^  with  a  fish's  tail. 

As  Apherrudolh,  queen  nf  com  and  harveata,  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  long  goat's 
'bom»  out  of  which  spring  eais  of  com,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  in  her  right  a  sickle,  or 
other  implement  of  husbandry,  this  being  supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  horn  of 
plenty  (the  cornucopia).  This  name  was  corrupted  to  Aphrodita  by  the  Greeks,  who 
applied  it,  thus  changed,  to  Venus,  and  founded  on  it  the  fable  of  her  being  bom  of  the 
sea-foanu     (See  Aphrodita,  under  the  names  of  Venas.) 

As  Hecate,  with  three  faces  (see  Diana  and  Hecate),  an  owl  was  placed  near  her 
figure  when  the  feast  was  celebrated  at  night,  and  a  cock  when  the  sacrifice  was  to  be 
made  in  the  morning. 

As  Cyhele,  or  ihe  Phrygian  goddem,  she  is  crowned  with  towers  (an  ancient  symbol  of 
gratitude),  holding  in  her  left  hand  a  key  (emblematical  of  the  feast  celebrated  at  the 
opening  of  harvest),  and  in  her  right  a  sceptre,  the  lions  by  which  her  car  is  drawn 
denoting  the  sign  in  which  the  sun  is,  and  the  drums  or  flutes  (her  peculiar  chsrac- 
teristics)  by  which  she  is  accompanied,  the  appropriation  of  the  feast  to  the  Phrygian 
Isis. 

As  the  PaUaa  of  Sais,  or  tAUth^  standing  on  a  globe,  a  helmet  on  her  head,  the  palu- 
damentum',  a  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and  an  owl  at  her  feet. 

As  Linigera,  sitting  on  a  pedestal,  holding  a  weaver's  beam. 

As  CtfVf ,  with  a  circle  on  her  head  between  two  leaves  of  the  lotos  and  of  the  plant 
called  peraea,  a  measure  of  the  Nile  in  her  hand,  the  dog-star  at  the  foot  of  her  throne, 
and  at  her  mde  either  a  man  with  a  dog's  head,  a  Hon,  a  serpent,  a  tortoise,  a  child,  a 
child's  head  on  the  body  of  a  serpent,  or  whatever  sign  of  the  aodiac  was  indicative  of 
the  month  of  the  year  of  which  slic  had  proclaimed  tho  feast.    (See  Circe.) 
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With  the  head  of  a  atork,  a  spear  in  ber  left  liand  aimMMiBted  b^  «  bead,  a  T»  or  croas 
in  her  right,  axid  a  frog  at  the  baie  of  the  pedestal  on  which  she  is  seated. 

With  a  bushel  on  her  head,  decorated  with  the  lotos  and  other  flowers  aad  leavri. 

With  the  head  of  a  lion  surmounted  by  a  crab  and  a  serpent,  a  measure  of  the  Nile  in 
her  riglit,  and  the  T,  or  cross  suspended  to  a  ring,  which  alie  bolda  in  her  left  hand  i  &e« 

Ringi,^  Mythologista  ascribe  a  fabalouii  origin  to  the  custom  of  wearing  ringv  Pro- 
xneilieus  having  di&suadvd  Jupiter  from  marrying  Themis,  because  it  had  been  predicted 
that  tlie  god  should  eventually  be  detlironed  by  lier  ton,  Jupiter,  in  gratitoda  for  the 
information,  permitted  Ilercoles  to  deliver  him  from  the  punishment  he  eadured  in  Tar- 
tarus ;  and,  to  preserve  inviolate  the  solemn  uath  he  had  previously  taken  that  Prone* 
theus  should  never  be  unbound,  he  ordered  liim  always  to  carry  on  his  finger  a  Uok  oC  the 
chain  by  which  bo  had  beea  fastened  to  Caucasus,  with  a  small  fragment  of  the  lock 
affixed  to  it. 

Part  of  tlie  numerous  ceremonies  observed  in  moat  of  the  ancient  myateriea  of  Isiay 
consisted  in  carrying  about  a  kind  of  ship  or  boat :  tliis  vessel  vnus  in  Egypt  called  fmrm 
(one  of  the  names  of  Mount  Ararat  in  Armenia),  and  was  aoppoeed  to  be  one  of  the 
emblems  of  the  ark.  The  sacred  ship  of  Isin  was  also  particularly  reverenced  at  Rooio, 
and  wai  an  object  of  worship  among  the  Suevi. 

The  symbols  most  prevalent  in  Egypt  are  mentioned  in  the  enomeratkm  of  the  aacred 
animala,  &c. 

Planti.]  Among  the  plants  which  were  held  sacred  by  the  Egyptians  are  the  follow- 
ing ;  vis. 

The  Papyrui,  classed  by  the  ancient  botanists  among  the  gramineous  planta,  is  pro- 
duced in  great  quantities  in  the  marshy  places  of  KgA-pt  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  is  the  reed  from  which  the  Egyptians  made  their  paper.  There  is  a  plant  of  tho 
ssroe  name  in  Sicily  and  Calabria  -,  but,  according  to  Straho,  the  papyrus  from  which 
paper  was  fabricated  it  to  be  found  nowhere  but  in  Egypt  and  India. 

The  Loiot,  or  Nprn^luea,  which  grows  in  the  Nile  :  tlie  leaves  of  this  plant  oflen  fofm 
a  sort  of  corunet  on  the  lu-adt  of  Osirit  and  Isis,  %nd  its  flower,  which  ia  while^  opens  il 
sunrise  and  shuts  in  the  evening ;  it  throws  out  a  !»mall  pod  of  the  fof m  of  a  pO(^J  head, 
containing  a  teed  of  which  tlie  Egyptians  make  bread.    (See  Lotos.) 

The  Cohcasid,  Pyx,  or  Egypiian  bemi,  is  a  variation  of  the  lotoa,  and  heart  n  iowov 
of  a  rose  or  carnation  colour,  witli  which  the  Egyptians  cron-ned  ]>eople  at  feasts ;  bom 
its  heart  springs  a  pod  like  an  inverted  bcU,  containing  grains  in  the  form  of  small  heans, 
which  with  the  root  of  the  plant  are  good  fur  food. 

The  Penect  generally  confounded  with  tlie  peach-tree,  pertica  (see  llarpocraiee).  It 
is  a  fine  tree,  an  ever-green,  whose  leaves,  having  an  aromatic  smell,  resemble  these  of 
the  laurel,  and  its  fruit,  the  pear. 

Tlio  B^nama,  or  3Ju$a  (tlie  symbol  of  fecundity) :  from  the  middle  of  the  broad  and 
long  loaves  of  tliis  tree  riscti  a  branch  divided  into  several  knobs,  out  of  each  ni  which 
issue  ten  or  twelve  of  the  fruit,  as  long  as  a  middle* aixc>d  cucumber,  cotttaintng  a  ricb» 
smooth,  nouritliing,  cool,  and  sweet-tasted  pulp.  Of  these  there  is  soBaetinies  a  dui^ 
on  a  single  branch  of  150  or  200. 

There  were  several  oracles  in  Egypt ;  those  of  Hercules,  ApoUo,  Minerva,  Diana,  Uaa^ 
and  Jupiter :  but  the  oracle  the  most  reverenced  in  very  remote  times,  was  that  of  Latow, 
in  the  city  of  Butus ;  and  in  later  timc^,  that  of  Serapi^  at  Alexandria.    (See  Ondes.) 

I1ie  sacred  animals  aUo  had  tlKir  several  oracles. 

Egypt  is  represented  on  medab  having  a  crocodile  at  her  feet,  and  the  pyxaauda 
behind  her.  On  a  medal  of  Adrian  she  appears  resting  one  of  her  arms  on  a  baakol  coin 
taining  cars  of  corn,  as  emblematical  of  the  fertility  produci'd  by  the  overflowing  of  tho 
Nile  ;  the  Ibis,  placed  on  a  |iedeeta],  stands  before  her. 
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UtrndclM^fiadwu  qf  P§gtn  Godi.}    Among  tlic  clastificttim* /o£  ilie  P^fnil  go^ 
allnded  to  in  the  beginning  of  this  article  as  haying  been  adopted  by  mythologistt,  the 
more  received  are  the  following ;  viz. 

i.  Natural  Gods  ;  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  utars,  &c.  2.  Animated  ;  pecwn* 
who, -having  distinguished  themselves  either  bj  heroic  or  virtuous  actions,  were  deified, 
-f.  SuPiBioB,  or  Dii  MAJOBVM  GSNTiuM  (seo  Rome).  4.  lNF£R)oji,or  Divi  uvao- 
st7M  oiHTiUM  (see  Rome).  6.  Public;  those  whose  worship  waa  established  and 
tnthorised  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables.  6.  Private  ;  the  lares,  peoates,  he, 
7.»Known;  those  whose  names,  functions,  &c.  were  acknowledged,  such  as  Jupiter, 
Apollo,  &c. ;  and,  8.  Unknown  (see  Religious  rites).  The  more  modem  classificatioB 
bebg  into  those  of  Heaven  ;  Cmlus,  Jupiter,  &c. :  of  Earth  ;  Cybcle,  Vesta,  the  lares. 
Pan,  &c. :  of  the  Sea  ;  Oceanus,  Neptune,  &c. :  and  of  the  Infernal  Regions  ;  Pluto, 
Proserpine,  Minos,  the  Fates,  &c. 

S19. — Pheenician.'}    The  allusion  does  not  refer  to  one  particular  individual ;   a  Pho;. 
nidan  is  mentioned,  rather  than  the  native  of  any  other  country,  as  the  fiction  of  Ulysses 
would  appear  more  probable  to  Eumxus,  from  the  known  commercial  and  adventurous 
spirit  of  the  Phoenicians. 
825.]  UBYA.    Africa. 

850.]  THESPROTIA.  A  country  of  Epinis,  through  which  flowed  the  Acheron  and 
the  Cocytns.  It  was  particularly  celebrated  in  fable  as  containing  the  oracle  of  Dodona, 
and  the  oaks  sacred  to  Jupiter. 

867.]  PHIDON,  or  FilEDON.  King  of  Thespiotia;  the  monarch  alluded  to  in  the 
851st  line. 

878.]  ACASTUS.  Captain  of  the  vessel  which,  at  the  command  of  Phidon,  was  to 
convey  Ulysses  to  Dniicbium. 

407. — Now  inateh*d  by  harpies,']    Therefore  deprived  of  the  rites  of  sepulture. 
469. — First  shears  the  forehead  qf  the  brisVy  boar.]    **  I  have  already  observed  that 
every  meal  among  the  ancients  was  a  kind  of  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  to  the  gods,  and 
the  table,  as  it  were,  an  altar. 

"  This  sacrifice  being  different  from  any  other  in  Homer,  I  will  fully  describe  the  par- 
ticulars of  it  from  Eustathius.  It  is  a  rural  sacrifice  ;  we  have  before  seen  sacrifices  in 
camps,  in  courts,  and  in  cities,  in  the  Iliad,  but  this  is  the  only  one  of  this  nature  in  all 
Homer. 

'*  They  cut  off  the  hair  of  the  victim  in  commemoration  of  the  original  way  of  clothing, 
which  was  made  of  hair  and  the  skins  of  beasts. 

«  Eomcns  strews  flour  on  it,  in  remembrance  that,  before  incense  was  in  use,  this  was 
the  ancient  manner  of  offering  to  the  gods,  or  as  Dacier  observes,  of  consecrating  the 
victim,  instead  of  the  barley  mixed  with  salt,  which  had  the  name  of  immolation. 

'*  £um»us  cut  a  piece  from  every  part  of  the  victim ;  by  this  he  made  it  a  holocaust, 
or  an  entire  sacrifice. 

'*  Eumseus  divides  the  rest  at  supper,  which  was  always  the  oflke  of  the  roost  honour- 
aUe  person ;  and  thus  we  see  Achilles  and  other  heroes  employed  throughout  the  Iliad. 
He  portions  it  into  seven  parts  ;  one  he  allots  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs,  and  the  rest 
be  reserves  for  himself,  Ulysses,  and  his  four  servants.  He  gives  the  chine  to  Ulysses, 
which  was  ever  reputed  an  honour  and  distinction ;  thus  Ajax,  after  a  victory  over 
Hector,  is  rewarded  in  the  same  manner."    P. 

504. — And  Ud  from  Tuphos.]  **  The  Taphians  lived  in  a  small  island  adjacent  to 
Ithaca;  Mentes  was  king  of  it,  as  appears  from  the  first  of  the  Odyssey  :  they  were 
generally  pirates,  and  arc  supposed  to  have  had  their  name  from  their  way  of  living, 
which  in  the  Phoenician  tongue  (as  Bochart  observes)  ^ignifies  rapine  ;  htttaphj  and  by 
contraction  taph,  bearing  that  signification,     llie  Phoenicians  may  be  supiK>!red  to  havo 
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given  luniiM  fo  coantries  tnd  persons,  more  than  any  otiier  nation,  bectnse,  as  it  re- 
ported, tbej  were  the  ioTentors  of  letters  (Locan,  lib.  iii.),  and  the  greatest  naTigators  in 
the  world.  Dionjsius  says  they  were  the  fint  who  used  narigation,  ike  fir$l  wha  ir^- 
Jicked  fry  ike  ocem.  Tf  we  put  these  two  qoalities  together,  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  a  great 
number  of  places  were  called  ffj  PhcBnician  names  |  for  lltey  being  the  first  navigators, 
most  necessarily  discorer  a  multitude  of  islands,  countries,  and  cities,  to  which  tbej 
would  be  obliged  to  give  names  when  they  described  them."  P. 
i05<-Ah§eui  lord.]    Ulysses. 


n.  Man.  ^  ^ 


■ .  l'    ' 
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6. — Nestor's  ton.]     Pisistratus. 

108. — Genrous  warrior.']  > 

111. — Boelhcedis  EteoneusJ]    (See  Eteoneus,  Od.  iv.  31.) 

114. — Son.}    Megapontbes. 

131. — Sidon's  hospitable  nwnareh.]    The  word  Lotpitable  is  applied  to  Pygmalion. 

183. — A  god.]    Vulcan. 

160. — ZUustrioMS  fnendJ]    Pisistratus. 

212. —  Voutl^ful  strangers.]     Telemacbus  and  Pisistratus. 

250. — A  wretch.]  }  .pi       i 

-'  >  Theoclymcnas. 

252.—^  seer.]       S  ^ 

252.]  MELAMPUS.  Son  of  Amytliaon  and  Idomene,  a  celebrated  soothsayer  and 
pbysician  of  Argos.  He  originally  resided  in  the  court  of  his  uncle  iNeleus,  but  the 
tjranny  of  that  monarch  compelled  him  to  seek  another  asylum.  The  daughters  of  Vtvc- 
tuB,  king  of  Argos,  were  then  labouring  under  some  malady.  Mclampus,  by  restoring 
them  to  health,  so  conciliated  the  monarch,  that  he  bestowed  on  Melampus  a  portion  of 
liis  kingdom,  and  with  it  his  eldest  daughter  Lysippe.  About  this  time  Neleus  had 
offered  his  daughter  Pero  (see  Od.  zi.  351,  &c.)  to  any  chieftain  who  could  procure  for 
him  tbe  oxen  of  Iphiclus,  king  of  Phylace.  Melampus  undertook  to  steal  them,  to  serve 
hia  brother  Bias,  who  was  enamoured  of  the  princess,  but  was  detected  in  the  attempt. 
He  however  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Ipbiclus  by  tbe  exercise  of  his  medical  skill,  that 
he  not  only  e£fected  his  liberation  from  the  confinement  to  which  the  tliefl  liad  subjected 
him,  but  obtained  the  gift  of  the  oxen  for  his  brother. 

Melampus  received  divine  honours  after  death. 

PITHO.]  (See  Proetide?.)  The  Greek  appellation  of  the  goddess  Persuasion  ;  the  Suada 
of  the  Romans.  She  is  said  to  be  the  daughter  and  one  of  the  constant  attendants  of  V^enus. 
Theseus  having  succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  of  Attica  to  assemble  themselves  into 
one  city,  then  first  introduced  the  worship  of  this  divinity  ;  and  Hypermnestra  dedicated 
a  temple  to  her,  when  she  had  eluded  the  vengeance  of  her  father  Danaus,  who  sought  to 
punish  her  for  having  saved  the  life  of  her  husband  contrary  to  his  orders.  Pilho  had 
also  a  temple  at  Megara,  which  contained  her  statue,  the  work  of  Praxiteles  ;  and  another, 
built  by  Egialus,  when  a  pestilence,  sent  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  was  averted  by  the 
prayers  of  seven  young  boys  and  girls.  She  is  represented  by  Phidias,  at  the  base  of  his 
celebrated  statue  of  Jupiter,  as  in  the  act  of  crowning  Venus.  In  an  ancient  ba&s-relicf, 
now  preserved  at  Naples,  the  figure  of  Pitho  is  seen,  together  with  Venus,  Helen,  and 
Paris,  seated,  and  a  winged  genius  resembling  the  god  of  love  stands  near  tlie  group. 

2hA.—A  foreign  realm.]     Argos. 

257.]  PHYLACUS.  The  father  of  Ipbiclus.  He  was  son  of  Deioneus,  king  of  Pho- 
cifl,  and  gave  liis  name  to  Phylace,  in  Thessaly,  the  place  of  his  residence. 

263.]  BIAS.  King  of  Argos  ;  son  of  Amythaon  and  Idomene  j  brother  of  Melam- 
pus j  and  husband  of  Pcro.     (See  Melampus.) 
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'  :  .>ons  of  Molampus. 

266.]  MANTIUS.  J  ^ 

267.]  OICLEUS.  A  *>on  of  Antiphatm  and  Zeuxippe.  lie  was  husband  of  Hjrpcr* 
ffunestra,  daughter  of  Thestius  ;  and  father  of  Iphianira,  Poljrbara,  and  Ani|ibiaraus,  and 
ivas  killed  bj  Laoxnedon  while  defending  the  ibipa  in  vhieh  tiie  forces  of  llercides  had 
Wen  conrevcd  to  the  coast  of  Asia  .Minor,  at  the  time  the  latter  besieged  Troj  wlult 
under  thr  g^vemm*^ul  of  that  monarch. 

2G8.]  A  M  PI  { I A  K  \  IS.  \  celebrated  soothsayer ;  aoa  of  Oicleiu  and  HvpermncflCni, 
according  to  Homer  ;  but,  according  to  others,  of  Apollo.  He  wa^  great-grandson  of  the 
famous  soothiiaycr  MflaiuniiA  ;  Iiushand  of  Eiiphvle  (set?  Kriphjle);  father  of  Alcnuran, 
Arophilochus,  C'oraii,  Catillua,  and  Tiburtus  ;  and  of  three  daughters,  naised  Knrydke, 
Demonassa,  and  Alcmena.  From  his  knowledge  of  <UTinatu>a,  be  was  atrare  that  it 
would  prove  fata!  to  him  to  engage  in  tlia  Tbebtn  war.  He  accontiDgly  concealed  himself ; 
but  the  place  of  hw  retreat  v,tiB  discovered  to  Polynicei  (a  necklace  and  veil  being  die 
price  of  the  treachery)  by  his  wife  Eriphyle,  and  he  waa  compelled  by  Adrastus  to 
accompany  tlie  army  to  'Miches.  His  doom  was  accomplished ;  bis  death  being  described 
by  some,  to  have  been  caused  by  the  earth '.t  opening  and  enclosing  him  and  his  chariot  ; 
and  by  others,  to  Jupiter's  having  predpitnted  them  by  a  thimderboU  faito  the  boweb  of 
tlie  earth.     (Sec  II.  ii.  Stto.) 

"  Raise  up  thy  head,  raise  up,  and  see  the  man 
Before  whme  eyes  earth  gnped  in  Thebes,  when  all 
Cried  out,  .\mphisrans,  whither  rashest  i 
Why  leavest  thou  the  war?"  Corfy'f  Dtmtf, 

He  received  divine  honours  after  death,  and  was  particularly  wonhipped  at  On>pvs«  a 
city  on  die  confines  of  Attica  and  I)«eotia.  where  he  had  a  temple  and  an  oracle.  The 
answers  of  the  oracle  were  delivered  in  dreams ;  and  it  was  more  especially  for  the  skill 
of  Amphiaraus  in  the  interpretation  of  dreams  tliat  he  was  deified.  I'his  oracle  was  held 
in  very  great  e<iteem  ;  Herodotus  reckons  it  among  the  five  principal  oracles  of  Greece, 
vis.  the  Delphian,  Dodouean,  Amphiaraan,  Trophonian,  and  Didynucan,  constilted  by 
(7ra-su8  before  his  expedition  against  Cyrus.  Mear  the  temple  was  tlie  fountain  out  of 
%tbich,  according  to  tradition,  .A^mphiaraus  ascended  to  lieavcn  ^hen  be  was  reof-ivod  into 
the  number  of  the  gods  ^  and  it  was  held  so  sacred,  that  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  toncli 
its  waters  for  any  oUier  purpose  than  to  cast  into  them  a  iiierc  of  coined  gold  cr  silver, 
by  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  on  reco\ery  from  any  disease. 

Amphiaraus  is  placed  by  some  among  the  Argonants,  and  was  called  OirMnr.s,  from 
his  father  OieltUB,  (See  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  16.) 

CmiUrk^.]  This  nymph,  tlie  daughter  of  the  Acheious,  disdained  lo  retom  the 
affection  of  Alcmason  uiile»s  he  brought  her  the  famous  necklace  of  his  mother  Eripliyle. 
Alcnueon  accordingly  obtained  it  from  his  wife  Arsinoc,  or  AlphesitNea  (to  whom  it  had 
been  given),  under  |)retence  of  dedicating  it  to  Ai>oIlo  at  Delphi.  His  father-in-law 
Phegeus,  however,  being  informed  of  the  real  purpose  for  which  lie  had  procured  it, 
caused  him  to  be  murden  d  by  his  two  sons.  Callirhui*,  inconsulaMo  for  the  death  of 
Alcmxon,  implored  .liipiter  (by  whom  she  w-ah  l>eIoved)  to  advance  her  two  children, 
Acamas  and  AniphuteniH.  immediately  from  infancy  to  manhood.  Ifer  wish  was  granted, 
and  her  sons,  instigated  by  her,  reventjed  their  father  by  the  death  of  his  murderers.  She 
was  called  A(  iiii  mix,  from  Achcloux. 

27\.—Fenialr.]     Kriphjie.     (See  Amphiaraus.) 

272.]  MANTH  S  (LITIS.     The  son  of  Melanipus.      Being  lost  in  the  morning 
iports,  he  is  !*aifl  to  have  been  carried  to  heaven  by  Aurora,  who  presided  over  the  dawn. 

274.]  POT.YPIIIDKS.     .A  rrlebrattd  liooihsayfT,  M»n  of  Mantiu^.     1  le  was  consulted 
a*  HvjHToia.  in   \r^<>lik. 
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377,— The  god.]    Apollo. 

278.]  TIIEOCLYMENUS.  A  soothsayer  of  Argolis,  grtndson  of  Mthmipas.  He 
committed  a  murder,  wbidi  obliged  him  to  leave  bis  country  ;  and  Telemachus,  happen- 
ing to  pass  thioagh  Argot  at  the  moment  the  etent  toolc  place,  was  prevailed  on  to  con- 
vey hhn  to  Ithaca.  There  h»  fbretoM  to  Bmelope  an4  Telemaclius  all  that  would  hefal 
the  iuiton  at  the  retam  of  Ulyaees. 

284. — Dread  power,]     Minerva. 

996. — Stronger.]    'ilieodjmeiiuAi  . 

tl6.]  CRIJNUS.  A  town  between  Pylos  abd  Chalcis,  on  the  weatem  coast  of  Pdo- 
ponaeeos. 

816.]  CHALCIS.    A  town  fai  the  neighboariiood  of  Pylos,  in  Elis. 

tl8.]  PHiEA.    A  riter  M  Bill. 

SIQ.'-'-AtffVif.]    la  TefhreBctt  to  Olympian  J*vif. 

t92.^TVMag^}    V\jtm§. 

966>— Jlfafi  ^fw$e9iJJ    UlyMes« 

itiv— TUff  ffnMfvr;]    BtntaBwi. 

876.— ff!s  moilur.]    Aiiticlea. 

866.]  CTIMENE.    The  yowgitet davghtw  ot  Laertes  and  Antifclea* 

400. — Th€  queen,]    Penelope. 

408 —  The  tuff'rnig  chi^.]    UlyaMa. 

489.]  SYRIA,  or  SYROS  (vow  Siio,  Syra,  and  Zyaa).  One  of  tlie  Cyclades.  between 
Delos  and  Pares.  It  was  rematkaUe  Ibr  Its  fmrtili^,  and  for  the  longevity  of  its  in- 
habitants. 

'  485.]  CTESTOS.    Rihg  of  Syria,  or  Syros ;  wn  of  (Ementis ;  and  fhtber  of  the  Kerdk- 
mafi  EnmsBni. 

467.]  ARYBAS.    A  nhtiYo  t>f  Sidon,  wtioae  danghtet  irta  carried  away  by  prnWt. 

461 .  -^  7%e  iMiutreh,']    Cte^iu. 
°  468.— Twft  tft^mf  ir^j^iN||  .J    SttmitmM. 

5 1 1  ,—Six  calm^  dinfg,  tfe,J  *'  It  it  evident  from  tbfi  patsige  "ttMit  it  is  above  ni  days' 
sail  from  Ithaca  to  Syros,  (hoagfa  carrxtld  Vrith  fivonrahle  winds.    Dadet,"    P. 

522.— T*«  Wiig'.]    Ulysses. 

966.^-7Tke  hawk^  $fe,]  '<  The  angary  is  thus  to  be  interpreted :  Ulysses  is  the  hawk, 
the  suitors  the  pigeon  ;  the  hawk  denotes  the  valour  of  Ulysses,  being  a  bird  of  prey ;  the 
pigeon  represents  the  cowardice  of  the  suitors,  that  bird  being  remarkable  for  her  tiiiit>h>us 
Aature.    The  hawk  flies  on  the  right,  to  denote  soccers  to  Ulysses. 

'*  Homer  calls  this  bird  the  messenger  of  Apollo :  the  exprenion  impHes  that  the 
iHiwk  was  sacred  to  Apollo :  as  the  peacock  was  to  Juno,  the  owl  to  Pallas,  and  tlie  eagle 
t6  Jupiter.'*    P. 

581.]  PEIR.tUS.    Son  of  Clytius ;   a  fWthftal  attendant  of  Tdemachus. 
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2i — Idcmarek  qf  the  BtPrnM.]  Eomeus. 

U.—Dropp'd  ikifuU  bowl.]  **  In  the  originml  it  if.  SnoMMit  diopfMd  tlM  km^mke 
tempered  it  with  wmter.  It  wai  cattoouyry  not  to  driak  wine  vDinUad  tvitk  wtier  aiMfef 
the  andentg.  At  Athens  there  mu  u  altar  anetad  to  Bacchas  OHkUtf  buiMii  bf^Hna 
tempering  the  wine,  men  retamed  ttprif^kt  or  lobar  fram  antoftaiaHaBt*  |  aada  lawrtpai 
enacted  bj  Ampliitrjon,  and  afterwards  rerivad  bj  SukNiy  that  Da  «niU«4  aiaa  aliaald 
be  drank  at  anj  entertainment."     P. 

51.— TV  btrd.']  Tba  ubia  was  aocoaatrd  aaciad  to  the  gads ;  and  -it-  wta  as^ilkia 
account  that  the  ancients  always  reserved  part  of  tiMir  pwwiiiaaa,  «*  tba  impknmmtm^ 
of  tbe  former  day,"  not  solely  oat  of  hospitality  to  OHn,  bat  piciy  la  tka  fada.  ..^i 

f9.*^Wittmg  tomd.]  «'  It  baa  been  obaervad  that  Hoaar  iniaadod  ia  gipva  «•  ti»|iB*- 
ture  of  a  complcia  haio  in  his  twa  potms,  4iawn  froai  tfaa  abaractata  af  AiAMIaa  aadi 
Ulysses :  Achilles  has  consummate  Taloar,  bat  wants  the  wisdom  of  Utyssas:  UlyasA^haa 
courage,  but  courage  iadimng  to  aaaiioi  and  atiatagea,  as  awcb  as  «bal  of  AcbUlaa- to 
rashness."    P. 

MB«^£fotr<ftflilic(rN«mten.]  »  Aeeordlng to  tMt  catalogaa, llio taliaii  with 4mr 
atteodaau  (tba  twa  fewen,  aad  Madan»  «id  Pbaauoa) ata «  haaiiid  and  aigblMD i-Wt 
the  two  last  are  not  to  be  taken  for  the  eaeones  of  Ulysses,  and  therafoia  «•  aot  in^alfad 
in  their  punishment  in  the  cenclusion  of  the  Odyssey.  E^tffalMHf.*'    P. 

302.— i9Ae  wkou  pow*r  hupirei  ikt  thinkimg  aiM.]  Mfkarvt. 

348.]  CLVnUS.     Father  of  Peineus.  (See  Od.  zv.  f9l.) 

367.]  A  MPHiNOMUS.  Kiog  of  IMicfaiaai,  aae  of  tba  auiten  of  Pcaatepa ;  ho  «as 
killed  by  Telemachui  (Od.  zxii.  110.) 

443.— TAy/olAcr.]  Eupeithet. 

4ril. — Afy/riead*f  soa.]  Telemschus. 

4f 0.<— Fnai  ike  Herwutan  Mgtd.]  **  It  woaldbe  siipefflooo«  to  traoiAaie  ^1  the  ▼miiaus 
interpretations  of  this  passage  ;  it  wiU  be  Mffidaatly  intelligible  to  the  rpadefy  if  tie  tooka 
upon  it  only  to  imply  that  there  was  a  hill  in  Ithaca  called  the  Henawan  liHl,  altber 
because  there  was  a  temple,  slataa,  or  altar  of  Mercury  opoa  it,  aad  so  caHed  from 
that  deity."     P. 
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II. — This  hapleas  stranger.]  Vlyiwa, 

46«-«-rA«  r(qffli>iarO  Pendope. 
.  4Uk— jI  ttroMgn','}  Theocljmenas. 
i«0.]  ANTIPIiliS.    OnA  of  die  counsellors  of  Uljrsses. 

9i^^Tke  straager'gueai.}  Xheoclymenus. 
...IM.>---A»cknt friend.]  Uljsse«. 

160. — Seu-bom  aeer.]  Proteus. 
i  16a.-— ^«  tsle.]  Ogygia. 
.  174. — TkoMe  Idngi.]  Nestor  and  Menelans, 

215. — Ere  evening  spreade  her  ckUhf  shade.]  "  Kustatluus  gathers  from  these  wordb, 
that  the  time  of  the  action  of  the  Odytiey  was  ia-the  end  of  autumn,  or  beginniag  of  vin- 
tvff,  when  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cold."  .  P. 

836.]  NERITUS.     -j 

9S6.]  ITHACUS.      S  Three  hiotbers,  ancient  princes  of  Ititaca. 

236.]  POLYCTOR.  5 

247.]  MELANTUIUS.  A  goatherd,  tlie  son  of  Dolius,  who  presumed  to  assist  the 
auitoca  of  Penelope  against  Ulysses  on  his  return  to  Ithaca,  and  was  killed  i)y  Eonueus 
(Od.  xsii.  509.) 

251. — This  pair,]  Ulysses  and  Eumasus. 

2S2.— 'Daughters  of  Jove.]  The  Naiads. 

290.— This  slave.]  Mclanthius. 

M6.]  ARGUS.  A  dog  of  Ulysses*,  wliich  died  of  joy  at  the  return  of  his  masler  (o 
Ithaca,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  years. 

430. — The  minstrel.]  Phemius. 

611. — Egypt's  silver  flood.]  The  Nile. 

525.]  DMETOR.  Sovereign  of  Cyprus ;  son  of  lasus,  to  whom  Ulysses,  in  this  his 
feigned  story,  had  been  sold  ss  a  slave  by  ^  Cyprian  merchant. 

688. — The  nur$e.]  Euryclea. 

624. — Telenuukus  then  sneezed  aloud.]  "  Eustathius  fully  explains  the  nature  of  this 
omen ;  for  sneezing  was  reckoned  ominous  both  by  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans.  While 
Penelope  utters  these  words,  Teleroachus  sneezes ;  Penelope  accepts  the  omen,  and  ex- 
pects the  wordii  to  be  Terified.  The  original  of  the  veneration  paid  to  sneering  is  this : 
tlie  head  is  tlie  roost  sacred  part  of  tlic  body,  the  seat  of  thought  and  n  ason  :  now  the 
sneeze  coming  from  the  head,  the  ancients  looked  upon  it  as  a  si^n  or  omfn,  and  lH>iieveil 
it  to  be  Pont  by  Jupitrr ;  therefore  tlicy  r<»gardcd  it  with  a  kind  of  adoration."     P. 
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I. — The pennvi  hero,]  Ul^-sses. 

2. — A  mendicant,]  Irus. 

8.]  ARNi£US.  )  A  beggar  of  ItUaca,  remarkable  for  bis  gigantic  forai  aad  hii  glatUNiy ; 

9.]  IKUS.  S  his  original  name  was  Ameus,  but  he  received  that  ci  Iraa  ai  b«Bg 

the  messenger  of  the  fiuitors  of  Penelope.  He  attempted  to  obstruet  the  eiiiraiic«  of 
Ulysses,  under  the  mean  disguise  assumed  bj  the  latter  at  hit  return  home,  and  in  pre- 
sence  of  the  whole  court  challenged  hire  to  fight.  Ulyises  as  immadiafeely  brought  Urn  to 
th^  ground  with  a  blow. 

34. — To  doih  those  teeth  aumf.  Like  tvme  tiU  boards.]  **  These  words  refer  to  a  cosloni 
that  prevailed  in  former  agra ;  it  was  allowed  to  strike  out  the  teeth  of  anj  beast  which 
the  owner  found  in  his  grounds."     P. 

37. — Gtrd  well  thy  loins.]  "  We  maj  gather  from  hence  the  manner  of  the  angle 
cumbat ;  the  champions  fought  naked,  and  only  made  use  of  a  cincture  round  th«  loiub 
Homer  directly  affirms  it,  when  Ulysses  prepares  for  the  fight."     P. 

96.]  ECHKl'US.  A  king  of  Epirus,  mentiotted  by  Homer  as  haviog  lived  in  the  time 
of  Ulysses,  and  as  liaring  been  odious  for  bis  tyranny.  Some,  however,  have  supposed 
that  this  king  was  contemporary  with  Homer,  and  tliat  the  poet  handed  him  down  as  an 
object  of  execration  to  mankind,  in  rerenge  for  some  injury  he  personally  experienced. 

*'  The  tradition  concerning  Echetujs  stands  thu8  :  he  was  a  king  of  Kpirus,  the  son  of 
Euchenor  and  Phlogea  :  he  had  a  daughter  called  Metope,  or  us  others  affirm,  Amphisas  ; 
>ho  being  corrupted  by  --Erhmo<iicii8,  Echetos  put  cut  her  eyes,  and  condemned  her  to 
grin«i  pieces  of  iron  made  in  the  rei«emblance  of  com  ;  iind  told  her  bhe  should  recover  her 
sight  when  she  had  ground  the  iron  into  flour.     He  invited  ^fxhmodicus  to  an  eutertain- 
ment,  and  cut  off  the  extremities  from  all  parts  of  his  body,  and  cast  them  to  ibe  dogs  }  at 
lrn;jth,  being  tK'ized  with  madness,  he  fed  upon  his  own  fle^h,  and  died."     P. 
*'  How  Eclietn*,  the  scourge  of  iiumankind, 
Pursued  his  daughter  with  infuriatt-  mind. 
He  doom'd  the  maid  to  pine  in  cheerless  ni^ht, 
AthI  pierc'd  with  point4>d  brass  the  balls  of  sight. 
Deep  iu  a  cell,  to  serrile  labour  dooniM, 
She  pines,  in  darkness  and  despair  consunrd." — ApoUonim*  Rhodug, 

195.]  El'RYNOME.     One  of  the  female  atiendantb  of  Penelope. 

202. — The  sagcst  of  the  royal  train,]  Eurjnome. 

215.]  AUTONOE.        J    Female  attendants  of  Penelope. 

216.]  HIPPODAME.  S 

277.~//er  whose  arms  display  the  shield  t(fJore.]  Minerva. 

^\Z,—Bul  when  my  son  grows  man,  i^c,]  "  The  original  says,  rftt^  the  palmce  to  Te- 
lemachus :  this  is  spoken  acconling  to  the  customs  of  anticjuity  ;  the  wife,  upon  her  second 
marriage,  being  obliged  to  resign  the  house  to  the  heir  of  the  family."     P. 

347.]  PISANDEU.  Son  of  Polyctor ;  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope;  killed  by 
Philalius    (Od.  xxii.  295.) 
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tS5.— Three  vate$  heaped  with  copious  ftres.']  "  The  word  in  the  Greek  signifies  a  Ta5e 
which  was  placed  upon  a  tripod,  upon  which  the  ancients  burnt  dry  and  oftentimes  odori- 
ferous wood,  to  give  at  once  both  perfume  and  light.  Eustathius  explains  it  to  be  a  vessel 
raised  on  feet  in  the  nature  of  a  hearth.  Heijrchiiw  calls  it  a  hearth  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  house  or  hall,  on  which  they  burnt  dry  wood  with  intermingled  torches  to  enlighten 
it."    P. 

t67.]  MELANTHO.  One  of  c|»e  fsmale  att«iidaBti  of  Penelope,  daughter  of  Dolius, 
the  faitbful  servant  of  Ulysses. 

40t.— 7%e  king  thai  leveWd  haughty  7V^.]  Ulysses. 

468.]  MULIUS.    Cup-bearer  at  the  court  of  Ithaca. 

A70.-^Each  peer  suceesrite  hit  Ubation  pourt  To  the  blest  gods.]  "  We  have  already 
observed  that  libations  were  made  to  the  gods  before  and  after  meals ;  here  we  see  tbe 
suitors  offer  their  libation  before  they  retire  to  repose."    P. 
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60.]  ICMALIUS.    A  fkmotu  artificer. 

196.]  CRETE.  Homer  here  kpeakt  of  Crate  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Uljwea ;  is  II  iL 
790,  af  having  but  niiicty  citiei. 

200.]  CYDONIANS.  The  people  of  Cydon,  in  Crete,  celehrnted  for  their  lidll  in 
archerj. 

201 .]  PEL ASGI.    (See  Pelaagi,  U.  ii.  1018.) 

203.]  DORIANS.    A  Doric  coloay,  aettled  in  Crate. 

203.]  ACUAIANS.  A  colony  of  the  AeheianA  or  Achai,  ao  called  §nm  Ackmit,  iOB 
of  Xutbos  of  Theaeal  jr. 

205.]  MINOS.    (See  Minot,  U.  xiSL  566,  and  Od.  zi.  696.) 

214.]  ETHON.  Ulyaaea  atsumed  the  name  of  Una  Cretan  prince,  who  «w  a  90B  «f 
D«!ncalian,  in  the  fictitious  account  which  he  gave  to  Penelope  of  his  adventures  in  fak 
first  interview  with  her  after  his  ratom  to  Ithaca. 

218«— 7o  brighi  iMcma^sfame.]  '*  Strabo  informs  us  that  npon  the  Aanisaa  then  is  a 
eate  lacred  to  Ilitbjia,  or  Lodna,  who  prasidet  over  childbirth."  P.  (See  Ilithjia,  11. 
zi.  348.) 

210.]  AMNISUS.    A  small  river  of  Crete,  and  the  naase  of  a  port  of  Gnossos. 

228.— Btrres/er  hii  trotn  thi  Cnouiam  peer$  mmgn,  A  fmkUe  fresf .]  "  It  was  boC  to 
be  expected,  and  indeed  it  1119s  almost  impoMible  thst  one  person  thoold  entertaJA 
UlysBes  and  his  whole  fleet,  which  consisted  of  twelve  vessels.  This  pastage  therafora 
gives  OS  a  remarkable  custom  of  antiquity,  which  was,  that  when  any  peraon  with  too 
great  a  number  of  attendants  arrived  in  other  countries,  the  prince  received  the  chief  per* 
•onage  and  hit  particular  friends,  and  the  rest  wera  entertained  at  the  public  eipeaae. 
DacUr,'*    P. 

282.]  EURYBATES.    A  herald  of  Ulyises. 

tV^^Hu  lihaea  rtftu^d/romfmmrmg  FaU,  TiUe9]^itm$wimUk  might  guard  kkregtd 
sfo/e.]  "  Ulysses  amasaed  great  riches  by  being  driven  from  country  to  country :  every 
prince  where  he  arrived  made  him  great  presents,  according  to  the  laodable  cnstooie  of 
hospitality  in  former  agea."    P. 

329.]  PHEDON.     King  of  Thesprotia.  (See  Od.  xiv.  367.) 

340.]  See  imitation  of  thia  paasage.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  vii,  370. 

351. — The  pak  ewtpreu  qfffon  sferry  Iratii.]  llie  moon. 

363.— Now  wash  thi  HroMger,  ^c]  '*  This  was  one  of  the  first  rites  of  hotpitallty  ob^ 
aerved  toward*  strangers  amongst  the  ancienta.  Thera  waa  also  a  bath  lor  the  straogerf 
but  this  seems  to  hare  been  a  greater  honour  (as  Dacier  observea)  than  that  of  waaUng 
the  feet ;  this  may  be  gathered  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  performed ;  the  daaghten 
of  the  ftunily,  even  young  princesses,  assisted  at  the  bath ;  but  the  washing  the  feet  waa 
an  office  committed  to  servaata :  thus  the  daughter  of  Nestor,  in  the  third  Odyssey, 
a.  Man,  2  Y 
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bathed  Telemachos;  but  Ulysses  being  disguised  like  a  beggar,  Eoryclea  waahes  hi* 
feet."    P. 

462.]  PARNASSUS,  or  PARNASUS.  A  mountain  of  Phocis,  near  Delphi,  more 
anciently  called  Lamauos,  from  the  word  lamax  (ark).  It  receired  the  name  of  Par- 
nassus, from  Parnassus,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Cleodora,  and  was  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
to  Apollo,  and  to  Bacchus.  Jbe  mountain  was  termed  Bkepa,  from  its  two  principal 
sumroiu,  Hyaropea  and  Titb^ea. 

CastaUu»  /ons.]  Between  these  summits  was  the  Castalian  fountain,  CasttdiuM  fonM, 
or  CoBtotidi  (so  called  from  the  nymph  Castalia,  whom  Apollo  had  metamorphosed  into 
its  waters),  which  was  also  sacred  to  the  M«iet|  ind  was  said  to  have  the  power  of  in- 
spiring those  who  drank  of  it  with  the  true  enthusiasm  of  poetry. 

MOLPADIA,  -V  ,,„.,, 

/This  was  a  divinity  of  Castalia,  in  Cacia,  daughter  of  Staphylus  and 

HEUITHfiA   j^^^^^^^^^t  wbose  origmal  name  was  Molpadia. 

Parikenia.]  It  is  fabled  that  Parthenia  and  Molpadia,  Uie  aisleni  of  Rliaa,  whiip 
gnsrdiagy  oh  onit  ooGaatoi^  ilie  beterage  of  their  Cather,  fell  asleep ;  diat  the  vaaa  con- 
taining the  wine  was,  during  that  interval,  overthrown  by  some  swine  ;  and  that  in  appie* 
heniion  of  the  wrath  of  Staphylus,  they  w<bi«  in  thie  act  of  prectpitatiDg  theauehes  into 
tlie  sea,  when  Apollo,  in  consideratii>n  i^  their  being  the  oiaters  of  Rtana  (see  Rboia, 
bdow),  lAt^rrepied  their  4iiU»  tnd  tranapoited  them  to  the  Carian  to#na,  Biabaiot  and 
Castalia.  Hemithea  was  held  in  such  Teneration,  that  sick  persons  hem.  all  parte  of  Alia 
Minor  crowded  to  her  templ«  witii  Hag^oMC  oJerings,  under  an  idea  that,  ileepiaf  in 
Uto  tbey  wooki  a1vak«  ctksed  of  tlieir  disiMises;  and  so  great  was  the  awe  which  its  sanctity 
Iftspiied  that,  althoogh  the  depofitocy  of  imro^vM  tteasores,  it  «*8  oaprotected  by  walk 
or  any  other  defence.  Hemithea  was  reniarkabie  for  betog  the  only  {Mirson  to  whotti  the 
litfe  of  ^bai-iffiMi^M,  as  bar  mrtne  impliesi  wiis  astigned. 

.  i2Mg.]  The  daugbtek*  ef  8tti|^|flue  and  CfaiysotilcmiB,  aa  incoited  the  wrath  of  her 
father  for  having  listened  to  the  addresses  of  Apullo,  that  he  shut  her  up  in  a  chest  aad 
threw  her  into  tfaa  sea :  tbe  dwst  was  east  upon  the  tslaiid  af  Deios,  and  fh>m  it  proceeded 
Rhoia  with  a  male  mfant,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of  Aahn*  and  who  sabseqaently 
became  priest  of  the  altar  of  the  Delian  god.  (See  Anius^ 

Ihuadum  amd  Pfftrhtu]  It  is  fabled  that  in  the  reign  of  DeocahoB,  king  of  Theasaiy, 
tlM  source  of  the  Peneus  was  impeded  by  an  earthquake,  at  the  q>ot  where  that  rivet, 
iaeseased  by  the  junction  of  four  others,  discharges  itself  into  the  Thermaic  galph,  and 
that  during  the  saaoe  year  so  great  an  abundance  of  rain  fell»  that  the  whole  of  Thesaaly 
being  inundated,  Deucalion  and  his  family  were  driven  to  seek  refuge  (which  they  did  In 
a  lamax,  or  ark,  containing  also  two  animals  of  e^ery  kind)  en  Mount  Parnassus,  Wheace, 
the  wafers  being  dissipated,  they  redeacended  into  the  plains.  The  wife  of  Deucalion 
was  Pyrrha  (see  Hor.  b.  i.  Ode  2.),  daughter  ef  fiplmetheus,  the  brother  of  Proiaelhcas 
(see  Prometbeos,  and  fable  of,  ia  Lord  Bacon's  i^les  qfthe  AmcUnU).  Pretegenia,  the 
daughter  of  Deucalion,  was  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Jupiter,  and  mother  of  Memphis,  the 
husband  of  Lydia. 

4G6.]  AUTOLYCUS.  Mailernal  grandfather  of  Ulyssea.  He  was  a  son  of  Metenry 
and  Chione,  daughter  of  Deucalion,  and  was  one  of  the  Afgonaots.  His  ingeni^ty  in 
thieving  has  acquired  for  him  the  honourable  title  of  God  of  l^ieves.  A  ready  disciple 
of  his  father,  he  was  able  to  assume  a  variety  of  shapes  and  disguises ;  but  his  priiicii)al 
talent  cotisisted  in  stealing  the  flocks  of  hta  neighbomrs,  and,  by  eitber  dexterously 
effacing  the  marks  of  the  stolea  cattle,  or  snbtftiitiiting  otiiers,  eluding  the  possibility 
of  detection.  He  practised  this  fraud  upon  Sisyphus,  the  sod  of  .£oltts;  bat  Si^^hus 
baflled  the  craft  of  Autolycus  by  pladng  a  mark  under  the  feet  of  his  own  oxen^  whioh 
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«M»ped  evtn  the  ilinwd  obwnratioB  of  tte  tkief.  This  laperioiity  in  «ftifi<#  lo  imdiitnMl 
Si^rpbus  to  Aatolycns,  that  am  iutmHUjy  was  formed  between  tkeai,  and  Sisjpbiit  bo* 
came  •aamoaKd  of  his  daoghtor  Antidea,  the  tnbaoqucnt  wife  ef  Lawtea,  and  Biothtr  af 
Ulysses. 

4m.—U€me$  Ub  patrn^god  ik^M  gifU  kaUm'iJ]  HoaMr  attribatat  Ihtaa  gifta  to 
MeicoTj,  as  the  fMrtroa  of  artifice  aad  theft. 

470.— rAwAsrv.]  Aatotyoas. 

487.]  AMPHITHEA.    The  wife  of  Aotolycos,  and  gnmdroother  of  lUysaes. 

488. — Her  mtcient  lord.']  Autoljcns. 

502. — The  ffottng  Auiolffci.]  The  sons  of  Aatolycus. 

535. — Then  chamting  mysfiV  layi,  tfc]  An  illustration  of  tlie  ancient  supeistition  of 
curing  wounds  by  incantations  or  charms. 

650.]  See  imiution  of  this  passage,  Par.  Tx)st,  b.  xii.  S72. 

605. — Sad  Pkihwiel,  ^c]  ^  Homer  relates  this  ttory  rery  differently  from  later  antliort : 
he  mentions  nothing  of  Progne,  Terens,  or  Pandioo,  unless  tliat  name  be  the  same  with 
Pandsms ;  Itylus  likewise  is  by  them  called  Itys.  The  ttory  is  thus,  according  to  these 
writers :  Philomela  was  the  wife  of  Tereos,  king  of  Thrace ;  she  had  a  sister  named  Progne, 
whom  Tereus  rarished,  and  cat  her  tongue  out,  that  ihe  might  not  discover  the  crime  to 
Philomela ;  but  Progne  betrayed  it  by  weaTing  the  story  in  a  piece  of  embroidery ;  upon 
this  Philomela  slew  her  own  son  Itys  or  Ityhu,  and  serred  up  his  fiesh  to  the  table  of  her 
husband  Tereus ;  which  being  made  known  to  him,  he  pursues  Philomela  and  Frogney 
who  are  feigned  to  be  changed  ioto  birds  for  their  swift  flight  into  Athena,  by  which  they 
escaped  the  rerenge  of  Tereus.  Philomela  is  fabled  to  be  turned  into  a  nightingale,  and 
Progne  into  a  swallow  ;  it  being  obsenred  by  Pausanias,  that  no  swallow  ever  builds  in 
Thrace,  or  nightingale  is  ever  seen  there,  as  hating  the  country  of  Tereus.  But  Homer 
follows  a  different  history ;  Pandarus,  son  of  Merops,  had  three  daoghten,  Merope,  Cloo- 
thera,  and  Aedon :  Pandams  married  hit  eldest  daughter  Aedon  to  Zethus,  brother  of 
Amphion,  mentioned  in  the  eleventh  Odyssey :  she  had  an  only  son  named  Itylus ;  aad 
being  envious  at  the  numerous  family  of  her  brother-in-law  Amphion,  she  resolves  to  mur- 
der Amaleus,  the  eldest  of  her  nephews.  Her  own  son  Itylus  was  brought  up  with  the 
children  of  Amphion,  and  lay  in  the  same  bed  with  this  Amsleus.  Aedon  directa  her 
son  Itylus  to  absent  himself  one  night  from  the  bed  ;  but  ho  forgets  her  orders  :  at  tlie  time 
determined,  she  conveys  herself  into  the  apartment,  and  murders  her  own  son  Itylus,  by 
mistake,  instead  of  her  nephew  Amaleus  :  npon  this,  almost  in  distraction,  she  begs  the 
gods  to  remove  her  from  the  race  of  humankind  :  they  grant  her  prayer,  and  change  her 
into  a  nightingale."     P. 

Pausanias  calls  the  daughters  of  Pandarus  Camiro  and  Clytia.  Other  writers  appear 
to  confound  this  Pandarus  with  Pandioo,  king  of  Athens,  who,  say  they,  formed  an  alii- 
aace  with  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  Progne  or  Procne  in  mar- 
riage ;  the  remaining  part  of  the  &ble  equally  applying  to  Pandion.  The  murder  of 
Itylus  by  his  mother  Philomela,  and  the  serving  up  bis  flesh  at  the  table  of  her  husband 
Tereos,  &c.  is  by  tome  referred  to  Aedon,  the  daughter  of  Pandarus,  an  Ephesiaa  (fui 
the  wife  of  Zethus),  who  married  Polytechnus,  a  native  of  Colophon,  'm  Lydia,  and  had  a 
sister  named  Chelidonia ;  the  misfortunes  of  Aedon  and  Polytechnus  being  attributed  to 
the  revenge  of  Juno,  for  their  havmg  boasted  of  an  intenseneas  of  affection  superior  to 
that  of  the  king  and  queen  of  heaven.  (See  Virgil's  Past.  vi.  Ill,  &c.  aad  Ovid's  Met.  b. 
vi.  for  story  of  Tereus,  Procne,  Ace.) 

607.]  ITYLUS.    (SeeUne005.) 

65(), — Of  ivory  one.]  (See  Somnus.)  Some  imagine  that  by  the  horn,  which  is  per- 
vious to  sight,  Homer  meant  to  represent  truth,  and  by  the  ivory,  which  is  impenetrable. 
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fidaehood  :  otbera,  that  by  horn,  which  is  tnuiBpaient,  Homer  meaat  the  air,  or  heaveni, 
which  are  translQcezit,  and  by  ivory,  the  earth,  which  is  gro§a  and  opaque  ;  the  dreams 
which  come  from  the  latter,  that  is,  through  the  gate  of  irory,  being  faht ;  thoae  from  the 
former,  or  through  the  gate  of  horn,  true. 

Diodoms  Sicnlua,  in  his  second  book^  describing  the  ceremonies  of  the  dead,  mentions 
the  gates  of  oblivion,  of  hatred,  and  lamentatioii ;  and  adds,  that  there  are  other  gates  at 
Memphis  that  are  called  the  gates  of  verity,  near  which  is  a  statue  of  justice  without  a 
head. 
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40^-F<tv'rtee  mtc]    UlyiMt. 

78.]  PANDARUS.  Son  of  Meropa,  bthflr  of  the  three  efTphtmfekr,  Mftfopt ,  CUo- 
therft,  and  Aedon.    (See  note  to  line  60ft  of  Od«  uz.) 

81. — Fwut  ecletdeif.]    Veaua,  Jsno,  Diana,  and  Minenm. 

9%,r-Wwg'd  Umrpiee  sfuUck'4  ik*  wMgimtied  ehmrge  ov^.]  "  It  ia  not  cfidest  wbal 
is  meant  by  tbete  princefies  being  carried  away  by  the  Harptea.  Eoatathiaa  thinka  that 
they  wandered  from  their  own  country,  and  fell  into  the  power  of  cruel  goTcmeaaet, 
wboM  severities  the  poet  aitcribes  to  the  Furies."    P. 

94.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage.  Paradise  Lost,  b.  xi.  966. 

12S. — A  bUtqfiU  emeii.]  "  The  reader  will  folly  understand  the  import  of  this  prayer, 
from  the  nature  of  omens,  and  the  notions  of  them  among  the  ancients  :  |jf,  says  Ulysses, 
tmf  prayer  i$  heard,  lei  there  be  a  voice /ram  withm  the  palace  fe  certify  me  ^f  if;  and 
immediately  a  voice  is  heard,  O  Jupiter,  wuof  thie  daiy  he  the  last  fe  ihe  etdtan/  Soch 
speeches  as  fell  accidentally  from  any  person  were  held  ominons,  and  one  of  the  anoMU 
ways  of  dirination :  Ulysses  understands  it  as  such,  and  aocqita  the  omen."  P.  (See 
Dirioation  by  words.) 

138. — Lemd  from  a  aappkhre  MkyJ]  One  of  the  illustrations  of  the  superscitioii  that 
thunder,  borstiog  from  a  srreiie  sfcy,  waa  ominous. 

184.— 77ke  dame.]    Eoryclea. 

189.— iiad  let  th'  abeUrsice  eponge  the  board  renew.]  "  The  table  waa  not  andently 
covered  with  linen,  but  carefully  cleansed  with  wet  sponges.  They  made  uae  of  no  nap- 
kins to  wipe  their  hands,  but  the  soft  and  fine  part  of  the  bread,  whieh  afterwaida  they 
threw  to  the  dogs  ;  this  custom  is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  lib.  x. 

*  As  from  some  feast  a  man  returning  late. 
His  feithful  dogs  all  meet  him  at  the  gate. 
Rejoicing  round,  some  morsel  to  receive. 
Such  ss  the  good  man  ever  wont  to  give.* 
The  morsel  in  the  translation  means  these  pieces  of  bread,  with  which  the  ancienta 
wiped  their  bands  after  eating,  and  then  threw  to  the  dogs."     P. 

195.— rke  /aaor /fosf -rlfes  fe  the  god  nf  day.]  The  first  day  of  every  month  was  held 
solemn,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  light. 

SS4.]  PHILiETIUS.  A  faithful  steward  of  Ulysses,  who,  with  Eumeus,  assisted  him 
in  destroying  the  suitors  of  Penelope. 

217. — Imported  tn  a  ahattop.]  Melanthios  and  Philsstius,  though  both  herdsmen  of 
Cephalenia,  inhabited  different  parts  of  the  island*  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  cooM 
over  to  Ithaca  in  separate  vessels. 

iS9.— GMordion  of  the  brietly  kind.]    Euombus. 

367.]  CT£S1  PPUS.  A  Samian  peer.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Phi^ 
IsBtius  (Od.  xxii.  S16.) 

S88.]  AG£LAUS.  One  of  the  soiton  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Ulysses  (Od.  zziL 
366.) 
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4l7.^FloaHng  im  gwi,  ^c]  "  Tliis  is  to  Im  looked  on  as  m  prodigy,  the  belief  of 
which  was  established  in  the  old  world,  and  consequently  whether  trae  or  false,  may  be 
allowed  to  have  a  place  in  poetry. 

"  EustathioB  b  of  opinion  that  by  the  last  words  of  this  speech  Theoclymenos  intends 
to  express  an  eclipse  of  the  son ;  this  being  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  when  eclipses  hap- 
pen. Others  understsnd  by  it  the  dsath  of  Ae  suitors,  ts  when  we  say  the  sun  is  for  ever 
gone  down  on  the  dead.  Homer  means  by  it,  that  the  suitors  shall  never  more  behold  the 
light  of  the  son."    P. 

421. — HyperetioM  seer,]  TheoclymeBBs,  i.  e.  descended  from  Polyphides,  wjio  had 
filed  his  abode  in  the  groves  of  Hyperesia,  in  Achaia  (Od.  xr.  276.) 

4S8.]  ORCUS.    This  word  is  here  osed  to  signify  the  infanal  regions* 

410*  'flictfhm  iMrf.  The  name  of  Sicily  is  wa^pfpomd  to  have  been  veiy  cseient,  and  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Pbcenicians  long  before  the  Trojsn  war*  (See  SieUy.)  It  is 
probable  from  this  passage,  thai  the  flieiliaBS  tmded  in  slaves,  and  that  by  the  allosion  of 
tte  snitots  to  thair  coontry,  in  iidar  to  intlmidtte  Theodymenas,  they  weie  remarkable 
for  tteir  bttboi^. 
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14.— 7A€  6010.]  The  pMlbytkb  ^McripCMBcltiM  Ww.poiBtiMlltiMilMtgttol 
Ulyues,  who  wms  alone  able  to  bend  it. 

18.]  IPHITUS.  A  son  of  Eurytoe,  kiiif  of  CEchalia.  (8m  EmjrtM^  It  IL  MS.)  H« 
was  brother  to  lole,  whom  EurjtiM  had  proaiaad  in  maniagr  !•  Mj  inm  wha  dMnld 
Mccol  hUaor  hbnaaai  thcuteoC  the  Www  Hettniea —piyd  hubac— ttH,— Awt 
aucceirfal ;  bat  the  hiBg»  McoUeduif  that  the  heco  had  UlWd  hia  «ifi  Mafva.  wdmti 
to  ratiiy  the  contract.  Iphicaa  advocalad  the  eausa  af  Uiaicidaa,  but  waa  alterwardf 
sacrificed  to  his  desire  of  veagaaaca  •■  Buijrias.  IfhitH*  in  pursuit  of  eome  bofseaf 
which  he  erroneouslj  imagined  Harenlaa  had  8t»laa»  waa  aiat  by  the  hero,  trcacharoaalj 
inveigled  by  him  to  the  top  of  a  Idgh  tavcr  at  Tifynchaa^  and  thaace  precipitated.  (Saa 
Pope's  note  to  line  tl.) 

10.]  ORSILOCUU8.    The  aHM  wnlMed  a  V.  at f * 

Sl.~Af«nMc't  ti^tt,  tfc.]  "  It  haa  beca  dHpmed  whether  MaaMM  haia  waa  a  eilf 
Of  a  cmuitiy ;  Strabo  aCnaa  it  to  be  a  coutiy,  Uh.  niL  It  waa  n  port  of  Lacania,  ante 
the  doouoion  of  Mcnakus  m  the  tiaaa  of  tha  war  with  Tray ;  aad  then  (caalinaaa  ih«t 
author)  the  city  named  Messene  was  not  boik.  Panaaniaa  ia  of  the  aaaM  opinion,  lib.  ia. 
c.  1."    P. 

SI. — Dtqfto  He€t€n*$ roietf  ike  meM riU  irantgre$9ed.]  "  Haaar vaiy  aoiaaniy  co^ 
deams  this  action  of  Heicales  in  Bltyisg  Iphitaa ;  and  seme  aathen  (laawfca  EnsUtUaa) 
defend  him,  by  saying  he  was  seised  with  madness,  and  threw  Iphitos  down  from  the  tOjp 
of  his  palace :  bat  dhis  is  contrary  to  Hoasev,  aad  to  tha  sentimeat  of  thasa  who  wnta 
thst  Hercules  was  delirered  ss  a  slave  to  Omphale,  lor  tha  ezpiatiaft  of  tha  aaidar  of 
Iphitos."    P. 

43.— Tile  flM<f«8.]    Pandope. 

147.]  EPITHEUS,  or  EUPHITES.  Father  of  Antanons :  on  the  death  of  bia  aon  by 
the  band  of  Ulysses,  he  excited  the  Ithacensians  to  aasiat  hhn  in  raseagjng  hia  death  ; 
but  he  Cell  in  the  coaiict,  by  the  spear  af  Laertas.    (Od.  uiv.  607.) 

15S.]  L£IOU£S.  A  ptieataad  aagur;  aoa  <rf  (Eaops.  Ha  waa  killed  by  Ulyaaaa 
(Od.  sziL  $47.) 

15S.]  (ENOPS.    See  preceding  line. 

104.— TAe  mmHeri  ff  the  kird  tm4JUA.}    FkOetiBs  and  lumwaa. 

284. — Patron  of  these  mrt$,    Apollo. 

4S4.]  BYBLOS,  or  BYBLU8,  waa  a  dty  of  Phanida,  siiaated  hetwc«i  Sidea  and 
Orthoaia.  It  waa  fismons  for  the  wonhip  of  Adonis.  (See  Adonis.)  Tha  livar  Adoaii> 
which  riaea  in  the  neighbouring  OKMUilaia  af  Libawaa,  and  passea  thvoagh  fiyhtoa,  baiag 
aoMetimes  tinged  with  the  red^  earth  ever  whiah  it  flows,  waa  anppoaed  by  the  fashabHanti 
to  have  derived  its  colour  ficoin  the  bhM>d  of  Adonis,  wboia  ahai  quke  they  aocordiagly 
cekbtaled  once  a-year  with  great  aobaaily.  Tha  people  of  Bybloa  wan  aaoieatiy 
remarksble  for  their  skill  in  carving  wood,  and  building  ships.  Tlie  plant  alluded  to  te 
this  passage  grew  in  the  marshes  of  Egypt,  and  was  used  by  the  aaciaits  for 
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S9.]  8m  imitatioD  oftbii  pMitge,  Pindiie  Lott,  b.  vt.  818. 
Ifff.—TheftHal  virtue,^    TelemaGbiis. 
17S.— DoIim' MM.]    Meluthiiis. 
StS. — The  pAmfom-iocfTior.]    BiIiiienrB. 

86&^Pcrdk'ii  Vhe  a  «imUIm0.J  *'  We  have  seen  the  deitiet^boUi  in  the  UiUM^ 
Od jHeyy  cbtBgiBg  themselves  into  the  shmpe  of  birds :  thus  lib.  ru,  ret.  67  of  the  Iliad ; 

*  Th'  Athenian  maid,  and  glorioas  god  of  day 
With  silent  joy  the  settling  hosts  surrey ; 
In  fbnn  like  ▼ultores  on  the  beech's  height 
They  sit  conoeal'd,  and  wait  the  future  tight*' 
*<  This  perhaps  may  be  the  occasion  of  all  such  fictions.    The  saperstition  of  the  hea- 
then world  induced  the  ancients  to  bdieTe  that  the  appearance  of  any  bird  in  a  critical 
hoar  was  a  sign  of  the  presence  <d  a  divinity,  and  by  degrees  they  began  to  pennisde 
theBselves  that  the  gods  appeared  to  them  in  the  form  of  those  birds.    Hence  arose  all 
the  honoors  paid  to  angurs,  and  the  reliance  on  divination  drawn  from  the  flight  of 
Urda."    P.    (See  Divination  by  bods.) 

S67.]  AMPHIMEDON.   Son  of  Melanthius,  one  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by 
Telemachns  (line  814.) 
868.]  DEMOPTOLEMUS.    One  of  the  saitort  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Ulysses  (line 

sot.) 

884.]  EURYADES.  One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  killed  by  Telemichas  (line  894.) 

885.— rA«  goatherd.]    Philo^tius. 

296.]  ELATUS.     One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  here  killed  by  Eumaeus. 

812.]  EURYDAMAS.    One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  kiUed  by  Ulysses  (line  813.) 

814.— BeM  nm.]    Teleinachos. 

8  IS. — Faitl{/tU  strata.]    Euroeus. 

323. — The  vicHm*$  heel  is  antwer^d  with  this  apear.']  *'  This  refers  to  a  passage  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  twentieth  book  of  the  Odyssey,  where  Ctesippos  throws  the  foot  of  a 
bullock  at  Ulysses.  Philsetius  here  gives  him  a  mortal  wound  with  bis  spear.  Mid  tells 
him  it  is  a  return  for  the  foot  of  the  bullock."     P. 

325.]  DAMASTORIDES.    One  of  the  suitors  of  Penelope,  here  killed  by  Ulysaee. 

369. — RevWend  rnxnetrel.']     Pbemius. 

173. — To  Jove's  invioiahle  alUar  nigh,  i^e.]  '*  This  altar  of  Jupiter  Hercsens  stood  in 
the  palace-yard ;  so  called  from  a  word  signifying  the  out-waU  inchsing  the  comrt'iford. 
Jupiter  was  worshipped  under  the  same  name  by  the  Romans.  These  altars  were  places 
of  sanctuary,  aud  by  flying  to  them  the  person  was  thought  to  be  under  the  immediate 
protection  of  tlie  deity,  and  therefore  in  some  cases  inviolable.  This  is  the  reason  why 
Phemius  entertains  an  intention  to  fly  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Uercseus."  P.  (See  line 
480.) 

415. — Thou,]    Medon. 

Al 5.-^ Heaven-taught  bard.]    Phemius. 
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418. — rib'  exempted  two.1    Phemins  and  Medon. 
415. — The  aged  govemeu.J     Eorjclea. 

477. — The  mdaneh^  labour  dome  Drive  to  yarn  amrt.]  "  It  would  io  these  ages, 
observes  Dacier,  be  thought  barbarous  in  a  king  to  command  his  sod  to  perfdrm  an  exe- 
cution of  so  rooeh  horror :  but  ancientlj  it  was  tbou^t  no  dishonour  ;  and  Homer  was 
obliged  to  write  according  to  the  cnslpili  tf  th«  ag««  Virgil  has  ascribed  an  act  more 
cruel  to  the  pioas  .£neas,  who  sacrifices  several  unfortunate  vouog  men  who  were  hit 
captives.     Mn.  zi.  ver.  16. 

'  Then,  p'mion'd  wkli  their  tandf  WUnd  appear 
Th'  unhsppj  captives  marching  in  the  rear  ; 
Appointed  ofleringt  in  the  tictor's  ntiae. 
To  sprinkle  with  their  blood  the  funeral  flame.*    Drffden.**    P,  .  * 

4-  *         ■  K- 


a,  Man.  *  '^ 
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149.]  ACTORIB.    A  femile  semut  of  Penelope. 

ZOA.— Dread  aeer.J    Hxesias. 

816^— Tlbe  rmftd  JmIt.]    Uljues  and  Penelope. 


I 
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].]  CYLLENIUS.    Merciiry.(See  UoffMe,  b.  i.  Ode  10.) 

n.—Lemea'§fck.]  LEUCATE  (now  Sc  Biavm).  This  wm  a  pioiMBtaij  of  llw  kk 
of  Leucms,  or  Leucadia,  in  the  Ionian  lea,  to  called  on  aoconnt  of  the  vUIhmm  of  iti 
roclu ;  and  on  its  ranunit  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo  (see  Lsvcadins^  aiaof  hb 
names).  It  was  celebrated  in  fable  as  the  spot  whence  untetonate  loran  piecipitated 
themselves  into  the  sea;  thus  Sappho  beie  tenninated  her  czisCenoe,  in  de^air  at  the 
coldness  of  Phaon* 

Sappko.1  Sappho,  or  Sapho,  a  celebratiod  Greek  potass,  wis  bom  at  Mitjlne,  abo«l 
600  years  B.C  Her  fiuher's  name  is  anoertaia ;  that  of  bar  noCher  was  Cleis :  she 
became  the  wife  of  Ccrcolas,  a  wealthy  inhabitant  of  Andrea.  Being  soon  alter  left  a 
widowy  with  one  danghtery  she  devoted  heiaalf  to  the  stodj  ol  music  ami  poetiy,  which 
she  coltiTated  with  such  saccem,  that  abe  acqoirsd  the  title  of  the  tenth  maaa*  hm 
moral  character  does  not  appear  to  bara  corresponded  with  bar  ciallad  gaaias  The 
unhappy  passion  she  conceived  for  Phaon  is  well  known.  Tliia  smn  (whose  hiilarj  la 
mixed  np  with  lible)  was  originally  a  ferryman  of  Mitylene*  who»  having  carried  Vemia 
(disguised  as  an  old  woman)  acrom  arivar»  fai  his  boat,  was  rewarded  by  her  with  a  boa  of 
dntmcnty  which  had  the  effect  of  rendering  bnn  the  most  beaatiftil  and  fbionating 
penoa  in  the  world.  He  became  wesry  of  the  compsny  of  Sappho*  and  to  avoid  htr^ 
retired  to  Sicily ;  thither  she  poraoed  him;  but  all  her  cndeavonm  to  ovqcome  his 
indifference  being  fruitlem,  she  retomed  in  despair  to  Greeoe,  and  repaired  to  the 
promontory  of  Lencate,  in  Acamania,  whence  (in  conforodty  to  the  notion  thai  uBfor- 
tanate  lovers,  by  precipitating  tbemselfea  from  its  sunnait  wonld,  if  they  aorvivad  the 
fall,  be  cored  of  their  passion)  Sappho,  having  addressed  her  pn^eia  to  Apollo,  threw 
herself  into  the  sea,  and  perished. 

Divine  honours  were  paid  to  Sappho  after  death  at  Lesbos ;  and  the  money  of  that 
island  was  stamped  with  her  image.  The  Romans  also  erected  a  magnificent  statue  to 
her  memory.  To  this  poetess  is  attributed  the  invention  uf  the  Sapphic  and  .£olic  verse. 
She  likewise  improved  the  system  of  music  among  the  ancients,  snd  instituted  an  academy 
for  the  instruction  of  females  in  that  science.  Of  her  numerous  works  (chiefly  lyrical) 
only  two  odes,  one  addressed  to  Venus,  and  the  other  to  a  young  woman,  have  been 
preserved. 

27. — Ne$tor*s  »tm.]  Antilocbus. 

^.—Tkehiro.]  Achilles. 

35 — 122.]  Within  these  lines  is  contained  the  conference  between  Agamemnon 
and  Achilles  in  the  infernal  re^ions,  with  the  particulars  of  the  funeral  of  the  latter. 

48. — 7%y  SON.]  Orestes. 

65. — Azure  mother,]  Thetis. 

:it2.— J  carina*  doMghier,]  Penelope. 

22G.]  TYNDARUS.    King  of  SiMrta.    (Sec  Tyndarus.) 

226.— Daughter,]  Clytumnestra. 

227. — Hing  and  huthoMd.]  Agamemnon. 
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261. — Tkt  hoary  king,]  Laertei. 

267. — The  kingly  gardener,]  Laertes. 

298. — Monarch,]  This  word  is  here  put  as  a  general  term  for  a  nobkman,  or  man   of 
high  rank.    (See  Mitford's.Historj  of  Greece,  chap.  ii.  sect.  4.) 

340.]  See  imitation  of  this  yissagt,  Ma*  ix^  64i. 

ZAA.-'Hii  mother,']  Anticlea. 

S46. — Sad  consort,]  Penelope. 

S53.]  ALYBAS.    A  place  in  Skiy. 

354.]  EPERITUS.  ^  Ulysaes,  in  the  feigned  account  which  he  gives  of  hiroaelf 

356.]  APHID  AS.  Sand  his  descent,  to  his  father  Laertes,  assumes  the  name 

356.]  POLYPHEMON.  3  of  £periti»,  tradng  his  family  through  Aphidas  to 
PolyphflOKiD* 

367.]  SICANIA.    One  of  the  BBcient  names  of  Sicily. 

4(i4^^Aneieni/Hend,]  Delhts. 

483,]  EUPEITHES.    The  father  of  Antbous.  (See  Epitheus,  Od.  xzi  147.) 

611.— it  prt9ent  fstf.]  Minerva. 

"  I  must  observe  with  what  dignity  Homer  concludes  the  Odyssey  :  to  honour  his  hero, 
be  iatfoducee  two  deities^  Jtfpiter  and  Piallas,  who  interest  themselves  in  hiScaoM:  he 
then  paints  Ulysees  in  the  boMeet  celoiife,  as  he  rushes  on  the  enemy  with  the  atmost 
Intrepidity  ;  and  hb  eourage  is  seuBgovemaMe  that  Japfter  is  forced  to  restrain  it  with  his 
thunder.  It  is  usual  for  orators  to  reserve  the  strongest  arguments  lor  the  conclusion,  that 
they  may  leave  them  firesh  upon  the  reader's  raemoiy :  Homer  uses  the  same  conduct :  he 
represents  bis  hero  in  aR  his  terror ;  he  shews  him  to  be  irresiBtible,  and  by  this  method 
letnm  «s  folly  possessed  with  a  noMe  idea  of  his  magnanimity. 

«'  It  has  been  already  observed,  thut  the  end  of  the  action  of  the  Odyssey  is  the  re- 
eelablisbnesit  of  U^sses  in  Ibl!  peace  and  trtnquillity  :  this  is  not  effected  till  the  defeat 
9f  the  omtora*  fiiends ;  and  Hkerttbte  it  tbe  poet  hsd  concluded  before  this  event  the 
•Oi^ssey  had  been  imperfect.  Tt  was  necessary  that  the  reader  shoufd  not  only  be  fo- 
Ibrmed  of  the  return  of  Ulysses  te  his  country,  and  the  punishment  of  the  suitors,  but  of 
hii  re-establishment  by  a  peaceful  possession  of  his  regal  authority  ;  which  is  not  executed 
till  these  last  disorders  raised  by  Eupeithes  are  settled  by  the  victory  of  Ulysses,  and 
therefore  this  is  the  BAtoral  condasion  of  the  action."    P. 

(See  Mitford's  Hbtory  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  ch.  ii.  §  4.   ^*  Upon  the  manners  of  the  early 
Greeks,"  for  many  references  to  Homer.) 
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1. — IV  MM.]  MaeatB, 

5^^Dmibtfwlwmr.']  The  war  between  JEomm  wad  Tofniw. 

tf. — LtiHam  rMte.]  The  kingdoBi  of  Laiiaa,  or  of  king  Ijititimin 
'    6. — DttHm'd  imtm.']  LaTiniani. 

7. — Hi§  bmiitkei  g9di,]  Virgil,  in  order  to  give  en  nir  of  nntiqnity  to  the  Romui 
mjihtAogy,  repieeeati  .£neM  u  having  introdaoed  the  wonhip  of  the  geds  fronTroj.  • 

0.— jil6ai/dlA<rt.]  A  poeticnl  tledgMtioB  for  Alba  ilaelf.  (See  AioimMy  <£&•  i. 
S64.) 

10.]  ROBAE.  RoBuu  Thie  celebrated  ci^,  litoated  abont  tiPelve  or  fiftaea  miiai 
from  the  month  of  the  Ilber,  wa«  the  pcindpal  town  of  the  andeni  provinco  of  Latinm. 
It  waa  hnilt  (hence  arte  «fp(Mottif»  or  HfUmgtmum)  on  aeven  hiUa ;  via.  PALATiifva, 
QoiBiHALii,  Atbvtinos,  CaLiot,  YxMiVALis,  EtouxLXMua,  and  Jajkicvlvm}  thia 
laat,  according  to  aome  opiniona, aaeaaa  to  hare  beea impropcrlj  lanked  amoeg  the  aevcn; 
aa,  althoogh  bnilt  on  and  fortified  by  Ancoa,  the  fonrth  king  of  Rone,  it  waa  notlnchided 
within  the  city.  Mows  Capitoliwus,  or  TAapiius,  which  Serriaa  Ofnita^  aboold  have 
been  mentioned  in  its  itead.  The  Jamxculum,  Collis  Hobtulobvm,  and  Vatioamus, 
were  afterwarda  added. 

Romolna  (tee  Romalns)  bnilt  on  the  Palatini  Mount,  which  became,  ia  anceardiag 
ages,  the  reaidenee  (hence  the  tenn  Ptttafjaa^,  ptlAoe)  of  the  eaipenir  Angnataa  and 


The  QuiaiNAL  hill,  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  temple  of  Romuhis 
(deified  by  the  name  Qnirinns)  which  stood  on  it,  was  added  to  the  dty  by  Servina,  and 
waa  called  in  later  timea  Afens  CoWtf. 

The  AvBNTiHB  (see  Aveotine),  the  most  eztoaaive  of  all  the  hills,  so  named  finaa  one 
of  the  Alban  kings,  and  added  by  Ancns,  was  the  place  (see  Romnlus)  from  which  Remua 
look  the  omens ;  and  waa  alio  called  Mtrntku^  from  Mnrda,  the  goddess  of  sleep,  who 
had  a  chapel  upon  it ;  CiMm$  Dimue,  from  a  temple  of  Diana;  and  Rnmnhi,  from 
Remns. 

The  CaLiAN  hill,  so  named  from  Ccelea  Vibenna,  a  Toscan,  waa  anciently  also 
called  Qarrfif^liilaaaff,  from  the  oaks  with  which  it  abounded ;  it^gnsfna,  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius ;  and  in  later  timea,  Laiermuu;  and  waa  the  residence  of  the  popea  before  the 
erection  of  the  Vatican. 

The  ViMiNAL,  so  named  from  thickets  of  osiers  (rianarta)  which  grew  on  it,  waa  alao 
called  FagtUuUs,  from  fmgi,  beechea,  and  waa  added  to  the  city  by  Servina. 

The  EsQuiLiNB,  so  named  from  the  oaks  (teMcukU)  with  which  it  waa  oovarad,  waa 
also  added  to  the  city  by  Servins. 
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The  J^NicuLAN,  so  nimed  firom  Jaaui  (lee  Janus) ',  was  al«Q  called,  bom  its  jpuUiif 

lands,  Motu  Auremt,  by  corruption  Monioriut, 
The  Capitolxns  or  Tarpsian,  to  named  from  the  Capitol  (aee  C^tol),  and  from 

Tarpeia  (see  Taipeia,  JEsk,  viiL  457.),  was  veiy  anciently  called  Stimrmim,  from  its 

having  been  the  residence  of  Saturn.    Tlie  Colus  Hortulobum,  so  csUed  origiiiaI|y 

from  its  being  coTered  with  gardens,  was  afterwards  named  FtiwtMS,  from  the  frtmilj  of 

the  Pioci],  and  was  not  taken  into  the  city  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Anielian.    The 

Vatican,  so  named  from  the  Romsns'  getting  poesession  of  it  by  the  ezpolsion  of  the 
Tuscans,  according  to  the  counsel  of  the  foothsayen  (yates),  was  disliked  by  the  aacknts 
on  account  of  its  bad  air,  but  is  the  mount  on  which  haTe  been  erected  the  pope's  palace, 
called  St.  Angelo,  the  Vatican  library,  and  St.  Peter's  church. 

Ga<ef .]  The  principal  gates  of  Rome  were :  1 .  ForU  Flaminia  or  FloKunUmm;  SL  Csf- 
Ima,  QuiriiuUii,  Agonemii,  or  Solaria ;  I.  Vumnalts ;  4.  Esquiima  (▼ery  aaoMicly 
CMUed  Metia^Latiewa,  or  Lopuwul):  6.  iV«ria;  6.  CwrmaUaU$;  7.  (Uiptma;  &  2Vwm> 
fktUi.  Between  the  Porta  Vimmalis  and  Esquilina,  without  the  wall,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  camp  of  the  prstorian  guards.  ....: 

Temp^fs.]  Of  the  temples  of  ancieiit  Rome,  the  following  were  the  moat  ^****tr' : 
1.  The  Caption  (see  Ca^) ;  S.  The  PmUkmm  (oow  the  Rotunda),  built  by  Agiiypa, 
•on-in-Iaw  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  was  dedicated,  according  to  Plitfy,  to  Jupite  I/Ker, 
and  according  to  others,  to  Man  and  Venus ;  or,  as  the  name  impoit^  to  all  di^  feda ; 
^.TheTew^  ^  Apollo,  b«Ut  by  Augustas  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  bad  a  puhliaittray, 
where  authors,  partknlarly  poets,  used  lo  eedta  their  fowpotiriwi^  eitti^g  iv^.ivll  dgpas, 
sometimes  before  select  judges,  who  psssed  sentence  on  their  comparatiTe  merits*.  IXhe 
emperor  Adrian  subeequeutly  coaaecrated  a  ph^e  of  this  kind  Co  Mluemb  called  Aiht" 
tunm;  4.  The  TgMfHe  rf  Dumm,  built  on  the  ATentine  Mount  by  the  Utia^tataa,  u^der 
ttut  reign  of  Serrina  Tullius ;  6.  The  TtmfU  vf  JtmM»»  built  by  Numa  (fee  JfBMis>; 
0.  The  TemfUa  qfJvm,  flUiirs,  Murs^  ApoUa^  Vemu^  MRKena^  Neptftt^,^f  Ffrhm$^<ff 
Concord,  Peace,  ke. ;  Augustas  also  built  a  temple  to  Mais  Bimlier  in  tikofomm  Am- 
gudij  and  one  to  Romulus. 

A  small  temple  was  called  sacettMn  (a  chapel),  or  edicHle  ;  and  a  wood  cooseciateA 
to  religious  worship,  liitas,  a  grov«. 

TkeatreSy  Fora,  Circi,  ^c]    Among  tlie  theatres,  amphitheatres,  aad  placas  ht  •xa»- 
di»e  and  amusement,  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated  ;  Tis.«- 
The  Odium,  r  bulding  for  the  public  or  povate  rebeassals  of  siusiciaBa  mA  aotonu 

The  Nyuvujevu,  a  building  adorned  with  statues  of  the  nymphs,  and  abouadiag  willi 
fountains  and  water-lslls. 

The  CiRci,  viz.  the  Circue  Maxmmi,  called  also  JpoUiMarif,  from  aa  adieiaiag  I— pie 
of  Apollo  (see  Games,  JEn.  viii.  841.) ;  and  tlie  Circtu  Flaadaias,  for  the  oelefantiaii  of 
games,  and  for  making  harangues  to  the  people.  Many  new  csm  were  added  by  the  •■- 
perors. 

The  Stadia  or  Hippodrosii,  neatly  in  the  form  of  cixci,  for  the  moning  and  oouiMBg 
of  men  and  horsea. 

The  Palestra,  Gymnasia,  and  Xysti,  for  exercising  the  atUettt;  these  phwas 
were  chiefly  in  the  CgmpMS  Aforhas,  a  large  plain  along  the  Tiber  (anciently  beloagiag 
to  the  Tarquins,  and  after  their  expulsion  consecrated  to  Mars),  where  the  Rooiaa  yooth 
also  performed  their  exercises,  and  where  the  eomiiia  were  held. 

The  Naumacbia,  places  for  exhibiting  naval  engagements,  built  nearly  ia  the  Ioh  of 
a  circus. 

The  CuRiJB  were  buildings  where  the  nihabitants  of  each  carsc  met  to  perform  difiae 
service,  and  where  the  senate  asoerabled. 

The  Fora  wore  public  or  open  places,  of  which  the  chief  (there  was  only  one  under 
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tt»n|mUk)wM  tlie  f #f»  Jii  w—m,  Ytju,  or  Mtgmm,  a  Iwfi  ntilMf  ipan(i 
Che  eom-mmkBi)  hstwcM  the  CapitdiM  mui  PalatiM  kilk,  «k«B  d&e  mmmUm  of  th« 
peopU  look  plMTt  joodco  oihoiiuitefoA,  aod  pablic  JwrfneM  tmuoctod.  It  «m  iMli- 
talod  bj  Rooniloi,  and  was  lolMecioontij  lonmuidtd  «ith  portiooi,  rinpa  (tlNMo  thopo 
Wag  ckidij  oeeopkd  by  hankcn,  mrgtmlmU)^  and  baildiBfi  bj  THqofailaa  Piiteoit  *o 
ilth  kiag  of  Rottc  TIm  part  oT  the  FoniM  a  wbkdi  tbo  CtfoiMa  oariota  «m  ImU,  «•• 
called  ffitiai,  arhofo  tbo  pulpk  or  tribanal  (mi^tahm)  wbonca  the  emlan  «wd  to 
baraofoo  ibo  poopio,  okiod.  It  waa  abo  aaiaod  rartra,  froan  iia  beiag  adiwd  vidi  the 
boaka  of  tfw  ahlpa  triMm  front  the  Aatialoa ;  immfimm,  bom  ita  haraf  boon  cyaiirtatid 
hj  tfw  aayua ;  aad  via  fint  eovofed  the  7001  that  Haaaibal  caaM  iato  Italy. 

Jiilia«  Omt,  Aogattaa,  aad  Domithui  added  Ftra,  the  laat  el  thcao  boinf  oalM 
f enoa  NffiWt  beoaaie  iakhed  by  the  oBparor  Narva.  Tm^  abo  baih  a  ipltndid 
rorva,  aad  adoHMd  it  with  the  opoib  of  hia  any  Tklorira. 

Than  wow  other  /era  or  aarkot-'plaoai  iv  the  eala  of  cattlo,  iah,  &c. ;  of  thaoa  the 
m,  fmrnm  B^mimm,  the  01  aad  cov  ■■ihot  $  Smritm^  Iho  aiHne  aiarhot ;  Pfa* 
I,  the  fifhaaihot;  CNileHaa^ the  aegotable  auffcot;  Ciyediab,  arhew  paatvy  and 
coaiMtfcmw  wofo  Mid* 

The  Basilica  (oobee^nentlyeoavottodliitoChriitfan  uhuiahae)  axw  ipacioae  halli,  b«flt 
at  diiKncM  porlada  aiDaad  the  Foium,  adotaid  with  ooloaaH  aad  paitkoi,  apptoptUted 
to  poMio  aioty  la  «hicb  ooafta  of  joniea  aai,  aad  other  poblic  barinoai  waa  tnsaaetad. 

The  Poaricue,  or  pierww,  vara  aaoBf  the  auait  eploartid  onMMaeati  of  the  dly,  tad 
took  thekaaaMa  either  ftoBi  the  odiflcoa  fee  which  thry  wore  eanoKod,  aa  PmUmt  Cmt- 
€9rdut,  JfwAoaiff,  &c. ;  or  from  the  boUdera  of  them,  as  Ferf feat  Idcia»  ffiiprfi,  &c« 
They  weie  geaerally  paved,  eappocted  oa  aMiblo  pillan,  end  adomed  with  atalaaa  (  aad 
were  used  ddeiy  for  walking  ia,  or  ridiag  aader  cover.  The  enaata  and  coarta  of  Jiutico 
were  eonethBoa  abo  held  ia  theai ;  Jowob  and  pictarea,  hue*  eapoeed  to  aala ;  the 
tents  of  eoldiera  erected  ;  the  works  of  aathaia  incited ;  the  dbpntatioas  of  phUosophers 
(espedsOy  Ihoee  of  the  alaies,  their  naaw  behif  derived  from  a  Greek  woad  aignUyiaf 
pmiiauj  because  Zeno,  the  founder  of  thoir  sect,  taaght  in  the  PaHim  at  Athens) 
heU,lte. 

The  CoLUMKJB,  or  pilUrs,  were  onNaaoaled  colaaaa,  which  wore  either  erected  ia 
honour  of  great  BMa,  in  ooniateawration  ef  iUaetrioas  actions  or  oveats,  or  te  Iho  sop- 
port  of  statues,  globes,  &c. ;  and  weae  varioody  deaomiaatad,  frma  the  diteaal  orden  of 
architectore ;  the  oMet  aacicnf  at  Roaia  wave,  the  CohaaM  JBmiL,  a  braaeo  pUlar,  on 
which  wBs  detcribed  a  league  with  the  Latins ;  ColumMa  AeeCrato  (still  extant),  edomad 
with  figures  of  ships,  in  cansienioration  of  the  defisat  of  the  Carthaglaiane  in  a  naval  en- 
gageawnt  by  the  consul  C.  DailMus  Nepoe ;  and  aaother  la  the  Capitol,  erected  by  tlie 
consul  M .  Fulvins :  but  the  most  rgmeHnbit  are  those  of  Trijaa  and  Antoainas  Pius, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  and  highly  esteemed  among  the  monamaaia  of  aali^nity. 
On  the  tup  of  the  former,  creeled  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Trajan,  wns  a  coIosmI  statue  of  the  emperor,  holding  in  the  left  haad  a  soeptia,  and  in 
tlie  right  a  hollow  globe  of  gold,  which,  according  to  some,  ooatained  his  ashes;  these 
ware  however  more  geaerally  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  nnder  the  pillar. 

Pope  Sixtoe  V.  substituted  the  sUtues  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Phul  for  those  of  Trajan 
and  Antoninus. 

The  Arcvs  Tbiumpuales,  several  of  whidi  are  still  in  existence,  woMarehes  erected' 
in  honour  of  illustrioao  geneiab*  Tbey  ware  ofigiaally  very  slmpia,  bailt  of  brick  or 
howa  stone,  end  of  a  seiai-dreular  figure ;  but  they  wera  siterwnrds  coastracted  of  aunWe, 
of  a  square  figure,  with  a  large  arched  gate  ia  the  middle,  fkom  the  vault  of  which  hong 
little  winged  images  of  Victory  with  crowns  ia  their  heads,  which,  as  the  victar  passed  in 
triiaaph,  wese  let  down  aad  placed  oa  Ida  bead. 

rv.  Man.  S  A 
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TIra  Imowma,  or  txofbim  (lee  JEa,  xL  0,  kc),  wero  ipoito  taken  bom  the  enemy,  and 
fixed  apon  cotmans^  trunka  of  tveet,  &c.,  aa  aigu  or  mooaioenta  of  vktorjt  conaecimted  to 
aome  god ;  tbej  were  ^"atytitd  from  the  Oieefcay  and  little  in  ose  among  the  Romana. 

The  AQVMvtCTVBf  or  aqnedncta,  aopported  on  axchet  placed  in  rowt  one  above  an- 
other, conTcyed  water  to  Rooae  firom  the  diitanoe  of  above  sixty  milea,  throag)b  rocki  and 
moontainay  and  over  valllea ;  they  weie  originaUy  cooaigned  to  the  care  of  the  cenM»a  and 
•dilety  and  were,  according  to  aone,  twenty,  and  to  otheia,  foorteen  in  nomber. 

The  Cloaca,  or  aewera,  fiiat  conatructed  by  Tarquoios  Priacna,  extended  ondcr  the 
whole  city,  and  weie  divided  into  nnmeiona  fannchet,  which  all  comntanicated  with  the 
CiowM  Maxiam,  the  ati^ndou  work  of  Taiqoinina  Saperfans.  The  archea  which  aop- 
ported  the  streets  and  bnildingB  were  so  high  and  broad,  that  loaded  waggons  might  pass, 
and  vesieb  nil  thioagh  than.    (The  goddeaa  Cloacina  presided  over  tbeae  woiia.] 

The  PuBLicjB  Vx^  public  waya»  were  perbapa  the  most  coiuiderable  of  all  the  Boman 
works,  estending  aa  they  did  to  the  otmoat  limits  of  tlie  empire.  Augustus  erected  a 
gilt  pillar  in  the  Forum,  called  arfUMTtam  anrcim,  where  all  the  military  waya  temttnated : 
the  miles  were  not  reckoned  from  this  pillar,  but  from  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  were 
marked  on  stones  throughout  all  the  roadi.  The  vice  were  named  either  from  the  penons 
who  firrt  laid  them  out,  or  from  the  pKacea  to  whiohitbey  led :  via. 

Vim  Amm,  in  Etruria,  near  the  Via  Fhuninia ;  known  only  from  inscriptions. 

Vim  Afpia,  begnn  by  Apptus  Claudius ;  it  extended  from  the  Porta  Capena,  fiat  to 
Capua,  and  thence  through  Samnium  and  Apulia  lo  Brundusiam. 

Via  Awguiiaf  in  Etruda,  near  the  Via  Flaaunia ;  known  only  from  insrriptiflna. 

Vim  Aaretic,  along  the  coaat  of  £truria. 

Vim  Cmanm,  between  the  Via  Amelia  and  Flaminla. 

Vim  Chdia,  in  Etruris,  near  the  Via  Flamhua ;  known  only  from  inscriptioos. 

Vim  CeraeiM,  in  Etroria,  near  the  Via  Flandnia ;  known  only  from  inscriptions. 

Vim  Emilimy  in  Etruria ;  its  direction  uncertain. 

Vim  Flmmimmt  made  by  C.  Flaminius ;  extended  through  Etruria  and  Umbria. 

Vim  Nwmieimy  which  led  lo  Brandoaiuni. 

Via  Pottkunua,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  led  from  Cremona  to  Muntua  and  Verona. 
Of  the  roads  south  of  the  Tiber,  the  most  noted  were : — 

Via  Campania,  mentioned  by  Suetonius ',  its  direction  uncertain. 

Via  Laiimay  ran  between  the  Vis  Appia  and  Valeria. 

Via  Solaria,  the  road  by  which  tlie  Sahines  brought  tJieir  Mlt  from  tlie  sea  over  the 
bridge  of  the  Anio. 

Via  Vaieria,  which  led  from  Tibur  to  the  country  of  the  Mar^  and  to  Corfinuau 
The  principal  roaJs  named  from  the  towns  to  wtiicb  they  led  were  :— 

Via  ArdMiina,  to  Ardea. 

Kta  CiMaiiaa,  to  CoUatia. 

Via  Gabina,  to  Gabii. 

Via  Labicanu,  to  Labicum. 

Via  iMutrentina,  to  Lsurentum. 

Via  Nomtntaiuif  to  Nomentuni. 

Via  OiiieHMit,  to  Ostia. 

Via  ProBnesHna,  to  Pneneste. 

Via  Tibwiima,  to  Tibur. 

llie  Romans  usually  placed  their  sepulchres  near  the  public  roads. 

Bridge*.']  The  ancient  bridges  of  Rome  wore  eight  in  number :  1.  Pons  SuhUcims,  or 

JEmUins,  some  veftiges  of  which  still  remain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventinc  :    2.  Psas 

fabriciiu,  which  led  to  an  isle  in  tlie  Tiber:    %,  Ctiiiaa,  which  led  fruui  the  island  ;    4. 

S§Hutorius,  or  Palaiinus^  near  Moimt  Palatine,  some  arches  of  which  are  stiil  standing : 
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5.  Pmu  Jwdadiy  still  standing,  ao  named,  iMOUiis  it  led  to  Janienhmi :  4b  PtM  fViMi- 
phtlft,  on]  J  a  few  veitiget  of  which  lemaiii,  ynm  the  bridge  over  which  tliote  who  tri* 
ampbed  paned  in  their  way  to  the  Capitol :  7.  PeiM  JElnu,  baiH  by  .£liiia  IMriamii. 
•dll  ttanding,  the  largrsc  and  most  beaottlbl  bridge  in  Rome :  8.  Fmi*  Mikim,  withoat 
the  city  (now  Ponte  Molle). 

PemnAficaium  ^  Rome,}  The  ancients  pmonified  their  towns ;  b«l  of  thcaoi  Mae  was 
ao  univenally  worshipped  ss  the  goddesa  Roma :  beaidea  her  altea  itt  tlw  dty,  there  tveie 
others  consecrated  to  het  in  the  towns  of  Nlcsea  in  Bithynia,  Alahindaln  Caria  (where 
was  a  deity  called  Alabandos),  Ephesos  in  Ionia,  and  Pola  in  latria.  Among  her  dii)»- 
rent  personifications,  she  sometimes  appears  like  the  goddeas  Mlaarva,  ae«lcd  oa  a  rock, 
with  military  tiophiea  at  her  feet,  a  helmet  on  Iter  head,  and  a  spear,  or  a  smaD  ftgora  of 
Victory,  fan  her  hand  :  as  Rome  the  Vietmimu$  on  a  medal  of  the  rdgn  of  Galba,  abe  ia 
represented  aa  an  Amason,  with  her  right  loot  on  a  globe,  a  sceptre  in  her  left  liand,  and 
a  branch  of  laoiel  in  her  right :  as  Rome  the  H^^,  on  a  medal  of  the  laign  of  Nerva, 
she  is  armed  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  hnmeh  of  hmrel  in  her  right,  and  a  rudder  In  her 
left  hand. 

"  The  Romans  (nya  Macrobtos)  being  penoaded  that  evarj  cky  had  ita  tnlelaiy 
deities,  when  attacking  a  city  ased  certain  veraaa  to  call  Ibrth  ita  gods,  heliaiTiag  It  im- 
possible otherwise  to  take  the  town ;  and  even  when  they  might  take  tfie  plare,  they 
belirred  it  wonld  be  a  great  crime  to  take  the  gods  captive  with  it ;  lor  thia  reason  the 
Romans  concealed  the  real  names  of  their  cities  rery  doeely,  they  being  diffEfeat  from 
whst  they  generally  called  them  :  they  concealed  likewise  the  namaa  of  the  tstalvy  gods 
of  their  dtiea.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  the  secret  name  of  Room  waa  Valeatia,  and  that 
Valerias  Soranns  was  severely  punished  for  revealing  it.  We  aee  the  ovoeatioB  of  tha 
gods  of  Veia  in  Livy/* 

A'asief .]  The  Romana  seem  to  have  botae  at  first  bat  one  or  two  naasea ;  aa  RoaialBa, 
Nuros  Pompilios,  Tarquinius  Superbos,  &&;  hot  when  they  were  sohseqacntiy  divided 
into  clans  and  familiea,  the  more  noble  wvra  osnally  diatingvished  by  three.  Theae  were 
entitled  the  pr<pnemeR,  nomtn,  and  cognowuu.  The  prttntimem,  which,  imder  the  obaer^ 
vance  of  certain  religions  ceremonies,  boys  received  on  the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  was 
the  first,  and  wu  oomroonly  written  with  one  letter ;  the  nomrn  foUewed  the  prwaasMa, 
and  marked  the  gtn$  or  cUn ;  and  the  csgnoam  was  placed  laat,  and  denoted  tin  {Jk^ 
mt/ia)  fsmily :  ihns,  P.  Coinelioa  Setpio.  The  neaiai  generally  ended  in  lea.  Some 
geniei  appear  co  have  had  no  auma^,  aa  C.  Marina ;  L.  Monmuaa,  Ace. 

A  fourth  name,  acquired  by  soote  illustrious  action,  was  sometimes  added,  and  waa 
called  the  agnomen ;  thus,  P.  Comelina  Scipio  Alricaniia.  « 

C(ass(/leaftsn  ^gads  n^.]  The  Romana  made  three  daasificationa  of  their  gods :  I.  the 
Great  Celestial  Deities  (the  DU  M^fonm  Gentium) ;  2.  the  Sblbct  Dnints  (the 
Dii  Selecti) ;  and,  3.  the  iNrsaioa  Damaa(tlie  Dts  Ifinarfnn  QeaUiMm), 

1.  The  Great  Celestial  Deities,  called  Conacnfrff,  were  twelve  in  number  :  vis. 

Jupiter  (see  Jove). 

Juno  (sec  Juno). 

Minerva  (see  Minerva). 

Vesta  (see  Vesta). 

Ckrks  (see  Ceres). 

Nf.pti'ne  (see  Neptiiue).  •  .        .      i 

Veni-h  (hcc  Venus). 

Vulcakus  (see  Vulcan). 

Mars  (see  Msrs). 

MsRcuaius  (see  Metcnry). 

Apomo  (see  Apollo). 
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.  .     .  9.  Tb«SiLicTDuTiuweratig)iti«iiiinber:  vut. 

,  SATOBnui  (lee  Saturn). 
Jaitu*  (Ma  Jaaot). 
RaiA  (we  Eartb). 
-     F1.UT0  (iaa  Fbtfo). 
-:  BACOBua  (tea  Baockaa). 
Sol  (tee  ApoUa), 
Luna  (tea  Diaaa). 
Genius  (see  Gaatai). 

S«  Tba  iNvmioa  DsiTiaa  were  of  vanoot  kiada :  among  tham  wera  ■ 
Xhe  DH  IndigHtMp  ot  keion^  who  rankad  among  the  goda  on  acooonl  of  their  virtnas 

orex|rfoits:  vii. 
HfiBcuLBB  (lae  Helcoiaa). 
CAtToa  AVB  PoLLOz  (aeo  Caalor  and  PoUos). 
JIlv%a%  (see  .£neai). 
RoMULua  (tea  Homtilua),  fice. 

There  wen  alto  oertaia  goda  called  SsMONn,  of  whom  tlic  priacipil  were—. 
Pan  (tee  Pan).  ' 
.   FAVNua  (tea  Faaniit). 
.  Syltanus  (aea  Sjtranaa). 
Fauni  (tea  Fauai). 

VBRTUMMUt,  who  preaidod  over  the  thtmge  of  aeaaoot.  )  (See  story  of  Vcrtaauiat 
Pomona,  who  {vetaded  over  gardana  andyhillf.  S  and  Pomoaa*  Orid't  Met. 

h.  Eiv.) 

Fi^BA,  tlia  goddata  oijltmen,  the  wife  of  Zephyrot  (tee  Zephyma). 
.    .  TaaifiNut,  tba  god  of  ftawdunei.  (See  M cnrurj.) 

pALEa,  the  goddata  who  premded  otetfltekt  and  herds.  (See  Ramnla^) 
HTMENjEva  (^m9  Hymen). 

Laverna,  tbe  goddcat  of  thiflvat,  hypociitea,  &c. :  aha  is  repreaentad  aifher  at  a 
body  without  a  bead,  or  at  a  head  without  a  body ;  thoogh,  according  to  Horace  (^tee 
Epistle  zvL  IS.  1.),  the  was  bcautifhL 

.    Vaguna,  a  paatoral  d'mnity,  who  preaided  over  the  fiepaa«  or  leisure  of  persona  en- 
gaged in  the  laboora  of  hvabandry,  and  whose  worship  ia  auppotad  to  haTe  been  anterior 
la  the  fpondation  of  Rome.  (Sec  Horace't  £pistleB,  b.  i.  10.) 
AvERRUNCus,  the  god  who  averted  miachicfa. 

FAsciNVtt  the  god  who  averted /atdnattow  or  enchtntrocnts ;  by  soma  confoondcd 
with  Priapua. 

RoBico,  the  goddata  who  preserved  com  from  blight. 

MsPHiTit,  tbe  goddeta  of  hnpura  smells.  Juno  had  tcmplm  under  this  name  tt 
Amsanctus  and  Cremona. 

Cloacina,  the  goddess  of  tbe  cloaca,  or  common  sewers. 
The  Nymphs  (see  Nymphs). 
The  River  Gods  (tee  Tiber,  and  other  rivers). 

The  thrkb  Judges  op  tueInpernal  Regions,  Minos,  iEacus, and  Hliadamanthus. 
Charon  (see  Charon). 
Cerberus  (tee  Cerberut). 
The  Romans  pprsonified  the  virtues  and  aficctions  of  the  mind,  as,  Piety,  Faith,  &c. 
and  also  raised  temples  to  Hope,  Concord,  Fortune.  Fame,  iEoIui,  the  god  of  tbe  winds, 
and  the  gods  of  tiie  several  winds,  at  EnruB,  Zeph^rue,  kc.  &c.  (See  ivapectivc  articiet.) 
13^— TAe  queen  o/hewen.'\  Juno. 
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19.]  TYB£R,  TIBER,  TYBERIS,  or  TIBRI8.  The  rivttr  of  Italy  on  tlie  buikf  of 
which,  about  fifteen  miles  from  its  mouth,  Rome  wai  boih.  It  twee  m  the  Appemuiiet 
and  fallt  into  the  Tyrrhene  (now  Taacaa)  ten,  diTiding  LnUom  ftott  Zimrit.  It  wm 
originaUy  called  AIMm,  from  the  whiteneM  of  its  waten ;  T)frrkitmB,  bectaie  it  waterad 
Etruria ;  Lfdnu,  becanae  the  peofJe  in  ita  neigbbourbood  were  auppeted  to  be  of  Lydiaa 
origin ;  and  Tibirk,  from  Tiberinoa,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  had  been  dhrowned'  tbare,  aad 
who  becaine  god  of  the  river.  A  little  abovo  Rome  it  is  joiaad  by  the  Aalo,  tha  Allia, 
aad  the  Ciemara ;  aad  iartlier  op,  by  the  Nar,  the  Claoia,  and  the  CUtaaiaua. 

20. — An  aneient  loira.]  Carthage. 

2U — lyrsaa  celcwy.]  Carthage  waa  foonded  by  a  colony  from  Tyre. 

2S.]  CARTHAGE.  Tide  celebnCrd  dty  vat  dtuated  ia  that  part  of  Afrlea  aadeatly 
termed  Africa  Propria,  which  correaponda  with  the  preeent  atate  of  Toala.  Aceardiaf  to 
the  moat  probable  aecoonts,  it  waa  peopled  by  a  colony  of  Tyrianii,  under  their  queen 
Dido,  and  waa  by  them  called  CcftAode ;  by  the  Greeks  Cmrdudm ;  by  the  Latiaa  Car- 
ikugo,  and  Jaaeato.  It  haa  been  immortaUied  by  the  Roman  poeta  and  hiaioriana  on 
account  of  three  wart  it  anatained  agaiaat  the  republic  of  Roaae.  The  iaaiediate  cause 
of  the  fint,  which  began  B.  C.  SG4,  waa  the  jealousy  eatertaned  by  the  Carthagteiana  at 
the  aid  granted  by  the  Romaaa  to  the  Mamertittea,  in  an  attack  vpott  MeaMoa  (bow 
Meaana),  a  towa  in  allianee  with  tlie  Syracusana. 

The  Mamertinea,  a  body  of  Italiaa  mercenaries  from  Campaaia,  bad  been  appointed  by 
Hieio,  the  tyrant  of'Syracuae,  to  guard  the  town  of  Measana ;  but  inatoad  of  protecting  the 
citiaena,  they  asaailed  and  maaancred  them,  in  order  to  obtain  thafr  posataatena,  and  that 
ao  miaed  the  indignatkm  of  the  SiciKaaa,  that  they,  naturaDy  eadtad  to  laraiige  \ij  aach 
perfidy ,  compelled  the  Mamertinea  to  implore  aoccour  from  a  foreign  power ;  Ibr  tUa  aacoofir 
they  applied  to  tlie  Romaaa  aa  well  aa  the  Carthaginiana ;  aad  thoa  waa  afforded  to  the 
former,  whoae  troopa  ftrat  reached  the  idaad,  an  opportunity  of  coning  In  contact  whh  a 
power  then  equally  formidable  in  mititary  and  naral  reaources.  The  war  (which  waa 
chiefly  marked  by  the  capture  and  crae!  death  of  the  Roman  general,  Regalua)  ended, 
however,  in  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginiaaa  by  Lutatiua  Catulua,  off  the  Mgwki  inimUt, 
B.C.  34?.  A.U.C.  57S,  and  the  establiahment  of  the  Roaum  marine. 

The  second  Punic  war  waa  excited  by  the  siege  of  Sagnntum  by  HaMlibal.  It  com- 
menced B.C.  218,  and  was  memorable  fur  the  signal  defsata  eiperieaced  by  the  Roauma  from 
that  genera]  in  the  battles  of  Trcbia,Tlcimia,  Tfaiaayttenua,  and  Cannae.  The  lictor  aiain- 
tained  himself  fai  Italy  aixteen  years ;  but  wat  at  length  recalled  by  hla  country,  ia  order 
to  oppose  the  enemy,  who,  to  draw  Haaaibal  ttam  the  galea  of  Roaie,  had  appeared  oa 
its  coasts.  The  stratagem  succeeded  ;  Hannibal  repaired  to  Carthage  ;  and,  after  col- 
lecting a  large  army,  gare  battle  to  Sdpio  (see  the  lat  Scipio  AfHcanas)  in  the  pkiaa  of 
Zama.  The  contest,  which  wsa  long  and  bloody,  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
Carthaghiians,  and  the  flight  of  Hannibal,  t#2  B.  C.  During  the  bterral  of  tfty  yean, 
which  elapsed  bKween  the  conclusion  of  the  second,  and  the  commencement  of  the  tliird 
Punic  war,  the  Carthaginians  very  considerably  repaired  their  loaaes.  This  laA  war, 
which  commenced  149  B.  C,  was  undertaken  by  the  Romans  under  the  pretence  of  re- 
aenting  an  outrage  which  had  beta  committed  by  the  Cartliagioians  upon  thehr  ally 
Maaiaiasa,  king  of  Numidia,  while  iU  real  object  waa  the  annihilation  of  Carthage. 
The  coAilSct  was,  however,  comparatively  abort;  and,  In  the  year  B.C.  140,  Car- 
thage (see  the  2nd  Scipio  Africanus),  after  having  been  seventeen  days  in  flames, 
wu  utterly  raxed  to  the  ground.  Snmo  suppose  that  the  Carthagiaiatts  were  called 
Pcrni.  from  PlMcnix,  a  Phanician  king,  and  that  they  retained  the  reHgioa  of  their 
parent  country  ;  their  tutelary  gnd,  to  whom  hnman  victims  were  aacriictd,  hein^ 
Saturn,  the  Motorb  of  Scripture  (see  Ph<naicia,  Kgypt).  In  proceas  of  time,  they  added 
to  the  number  of  their  deitiea  those  of  Greece  aad  Rome,  hivokiag  Japlttr  under  the 
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appellation  of  Belus  or  Baal;  Diana,  or  the  moon,  under  that  of  CoUmIu;  Mercary 
under  tliat  of  SuHiei  ;  &c. 

The  conatitution  of  Carthage,  though  but  few  particuUrs  of  it  can  be  collected  from 
ancient  writexi,  is  nevertheless  celebrated  by  Aristotle  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  of 
antiquity ;  indeed  the  annals  of  the  Carthaginian  state  before  its  wars  with  Rome  are  bat 
rery  iqiperfectly  known.  It  is  affirmed  that  two  magistrates,  termed  wjfeU»^  were 
annually  chosen,  whose  office  seema  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  consals  at  Rome,  and 
that  tribunes  (whose  decisions  were  contndled  by  a  supreme  council  of  five)  took  cog- 
nizance of  militsry  operations,  and  of  the  conduct  of  their  generals. 

Csrthage  is  described  in  ftible  u  the  daughter  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules  and  Asteria,  the 
sister  of  Litona ;  and  on  medals  she  is  represented  with  the  bend  of  a  bone,  firom  the 
proper  name  of  tlietown  Cmtmhe,  which  signifies  <*  head  of  a  horse." 

24. — SamtoH  shore.]  The  shore  of  the  island  of  Samoa.  This  was  an  island  in  the 
.£gean  sea,  on  tlie  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  opposite  Ionia.  Its  most  ancient  name  was 
Parthenia,  but  it  was  also  called  Jhyttaa,  Anlhemuga,  MtHamphylluB,  CffpariMtia,  Pur- 
ikenoaruM,  Stephane,  Anlkeiuus,  and  Parthenias,  It  was  originally  governed  by  kings, 
and  was  parlicularly  sacred  to  Juno,  whose  temple,  which  was  magnificent,  is  said  by 
Paosanias  to  have  been  built  by  the  Argonauts.  The  Samian  Juno,  esteemed  the  fame  as 
Luna  and  Selene  (see  these,  under  the  names  of  Juno),  is  represented  standing  in  a 
ItmeUey  with  tlie  lunar  emblem  upon  her  head  ;  and  with  the  pejUumf  which,  suspended 
from  the  crescent,  she  holds  with  extended  arms.  There  were  also  tlireo  colossal  statues 
of  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and  Hercoles,  at  Saroos,  which  were  removed  to  Rome  by  Marc 
Antony,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  were  subsequently  restored  to  the  island  by 
the  emperor  Augustus. 

25.— tfere  stood  her  chariot,  ^c]  Poetically  implying  that  Carthage  was  her  favourite 
residence :  this  chariot  was  a  military  one  *,  Juno  being  often  represented,  by  the  poets, 
as  mingling  in  battles. 

30.]  In  reference  to  the  judgment  of  Paris.    (See  Juno.) 

41  •]  ELECTRA.  One  of  the  Oceanides,  according  to  some,  and  of  the  Atlantides, 
according  to  others.  (See  Dardanus,  II.  xx.  865.)  She  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  and  was 
the  mother  of  Dardanus,  the  founder  of  Troy. 

61. — Sicilian  shores,]  Drepanum;  the  territory  of  king  Acestes. 

66. — The  queen  of  heaven  did  thus  her  fitrjf  rent,]  Mr.  Spence,  in  his  Polymetis, 
observes,  that  **  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  poets  seem  to  have  held,  that  every  thing  in  the 
moral,  as  well  as  the  natural  world,  was  carried  on  by  the  influence  and  direction  of  the 
supreme  Being.  It  was  Jupiter  that  actusted  every  thing,  and  in  some  sense  might  be  caid 
to  do  every  tiling  that  was  done.  This  universal  principle  of  action  they  considered,  for 
their  own  ease,  as  divided  into  so  many  several  personages,  as  they  had  occasion  for  causes. 
Hence  every  part  of  the  creation  was  filled  by  them  with  deities  ;  and  no  action  was  per- 
formed without  the  assistance  of  some  god  or  other ;  for  every  power  superior  to  man  they 
called  by  that  name." 

57.]  ITALY.  Italia.  This  country,  so  called  after  Italus,  an  Arcadian  prince  (see 
Italus),  was  more  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Satumia,  from  Saturn  (see  Janus); 
Ausonia,  from  Aoson,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso  ;  (EnotriUy  from  CEnotrus,  the  son 
of  Ljcaon,  an  Arcadian  prince ;  and  Hesperia,  or  Western,  from  its  situation  with 
reference  to  Greece.  Its  first  inhabitants,  according  to  some,  were  the  Aborif^nea ;  but 
it  has  not  been  determined  whether  this  term  was  applied  to  them  as  being  the  original 
possessors  of  the  soil,  or  whether  the  Alforigines  were  a  nation  introduced  by  Saturn. 
'  Italy,  before  the  days  of  Augustus,  north  of  the  rivers  Macra  and  Rubicon  (Pisatella  or 
Rugone),  was  called  Gallia  Citeriar,  or  Cisalpina  (divided  into  Cinpadana  ami  Trans- 
poihnat  by  the  Padus,  or  Po),  and  south  of  those  rivers,  Italia  Propria, 
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The  [mndpal  divuioM  of  Cisalpikb  Giul  wore : — 

I.  LiGumiA  i  chief  towns,  Gemwa  (Genoa) ;  P9rtiu  Hereutig  M^mmci  (Monaco) ; 
Sicaa  (Nice). 

II.  Taubini;  AagMMU  ruvriiioniiJi  (Tmio). 

III.  Insubrks;  MedUUamm  (Wlva) ;  Tidmmi  (Pant). 

IV.  CEMOMAHiNi;  J3rixM  (Breada) :  Cremomm;  Bidnaeum;  JfoaliM  (tee  Mantua). 

V.  EuQAiiai ;  TriUenium  (Trent)  i  Veroma,  on  the  AtkaU  (Adige),  birthplace  of 
Catullus ;  faooiu  alao  for  the  remaina  of  an  amphitheatre. 

VI.  Vbnxti  ;  PaUanum  (Padna),  hirthplacp  of  Livy ;  AquUeia ;  Farum  Jnlu 
(Friuli). 

VII.  HiSTRiA  ;  Tergeste  (Trieste). 

VIII.  LiNooNEs  ;  Ravenna. 

IX.  Boji;  Bonenia  (Bologna);  MuiiMm  (Modena;  lee  AjigiMtiu);  Poom;  Tk* 
ctfUia. 

The  principal  divisions  of  Italia  Propbia  were : — 

I.  Etruria.    (See  Etruria.) 

II.  Umbbia:  chief  towns,  &c.  ilHsniiBfli;  PimMntm  (Pesaro),  oa  the  Pimnmu; 
l/fMRKm(Urbino);  Casim««a«;  S>old iaai  (Spoletto);  inttrmMmm  (Teni),  the  birth- 
place of  Tacitus  the  histoiian,  and  Tacitns  the  emperor ;  Nmnim  (Nami),  on  the  Nar 
(see  Nar). 

III.  PicBNOM :  chief  towns,  ficc.  Anetn  Doricm  (Ancona);  LtnUo,  near  whkhwaa 
tlie  farooos  chapel,  supposed  bj  monkish  histoiians  to  have  been  brooght  through  the  air 
by  angeli,  A.D.  1S01,  irom  Judasa,  where  it  bad  been  a  cottage  inhabited  by  the  Virgia 
Mary;  Cwrfinimm  or  l{0lka  (San  Ferino);  and  ^aiaio  (SulsMioa),  the  birthplace  of 
Ovid  ;  these  two  last  bring  the  chief  towns  of  the  Vxstimi  and  Pblioiii,  a  people  to  the 
south  of  Piccnam ;  Mwrrmbimm  (see  Marmbium),  the  chief  town  of  the  Maiai  (tee  Marsi) ; 
the  grove  of  AnguUia  (see  Anguitia);  AUU,  the  inhabitanu  Alben$ts:  [Car/i  (see 
Cures);  ReaU  (Ricti)  ;  AmiterHum  (see  Amitemuni,  tlte  birthplace  of  Sallust) ;  JVe- 
menlum  (see  Nomentum)  ;  Cnuiumerium  (see  Crustumeriuin) ;  Fidena  (see  Fitlens) ; 
AnUmna  (see  Antemnn)  ;  C^IUUia  (see  CoUatia) ;  and  TUmr  (Tivcli,  by  sunoe  placed  in 
Latium,  celebrated  for  tlie  villa  of  Horace),  were  all  towns  iu  the  country  of  the  StUnni 
CSabiues).] 

iv.  Latium.  (See  Latium.) 

V.  Campania  :  chief  towns,  &:c.  Capm  (see  Cspys,  JEn,  L  2»7.);  C<ifi/iaifM;  Venm- 
/rum  ;  LU^rnuta ;  Cunue  (see  Cuois);  AftsniMm  (see  Misenum),  opposite  to  the  islsnds 
Prockifta  and  /aortaie  (see  tJiesc  islands) ;  Baut  (»ee  Baiee),  near  the  Lucrine  lake  and 
tlie  lake  Avcnuu  (see  these  lakes);  PutevU  (Puasoli),  near  tiie  PkUgrai  Cmmpi,  or 
burning  plains  (now  Solfaterra),  where  Jupiter  is  fabled  to  have  overcome  the  giants ; 
Cimmenum(Ke  Cimoieria);  NeapaUs  or  PorlAeaopc  (Naples),  near  wliich  is  Mount 
Vesuvius ;  HercmUmemn  and  Pomptii,  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ou 
tlie  24th  of  August,  A.D.  79 ;  Nuceria  (Noccra) ;  Stabut ;  Surrentnm  (Sorrento),  near 
which  wa«  the  promontory  iSaireNtuiaaB  or  ilUfRtfUjn  (Capo  de  Minerta);  C%ffttt{mt 
Caprcas)  ;  the  Sinmu9tt  (see  Sirenusv)  ;  NoU  (Nola),  remarfcAble  for  the  defeat  of 
Hannibal  by  Marcellos,  for  the  death  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  and  for  its  having  been 
the  bislioprick  of  St.  Paulinus,  a  native  of  Bourdeaux,  to  whom  the  introduction  of  bella 
into  churches  is  ascribed ;  SuUnutm  (Salerno),  the  cliie f  town  of  the  Pieniini,  near  whidi 
stands  Amalfi,  a  city  not  mentioned  in  ancient  aathors,  but  remarkable  for  having  con- 
tained the  code  of  Uws  framed  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  which  had  been  brouglit  thithor 
from  Greece,  and  was  discovered  at  the  pillage  of  that  town  by  the  Pisans,  in  the  twelfth 
century. 
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▼I.  Samnium  :  cbief  towm,  &c.  BetuwiiUwmf  or  MtUvwnlum  (Beatrento),  Mid  to  have 
bMB  fwuded  bj  DioaMd,  and  romarkable  for  its  rmaiiM  of  antiqiulj ;  Ciiwrfi— ,  Bear 
which  the  Fwc€t  Cmdine  (Foicbia  d'  Arp&ia),  Equus  TtUiau,  HsaDOMiA  (Ozdoaa), 
towns  of  the  Hirpini  ;  Buea,  Ortona,  and  Luimamt  towns  of  the  FradaMU 

VII.  Apulia,  or  Japtoia  (PogUa  Piaaa,  or  the  Capitanata),  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  Dmada  (see  Daoiius)  and  Peueetit,  so  called  from  Pcacetiot,  the  bzotber  of  (Sao- 
tms,  who  is  said  to  have  arrived  there  flrom  Arcadia,  seventeea  generations  before  the 
Tkojan  war :  its  chief  towns,  &c.  were,  Arfi  (see  Aigyripa) ;  Teamm,  or  Afukum  ;  Gf 
rim;  Mmfda;  Aacubm  (Asooli);  Cmhsmim  (Conosa);  Cmmm,  celebrated  for  the 
victory  obtabed  over  the  Romans  by  Haimibal ;  Vewutia  (Venosa) ;  Bari/tm  (Ban) ; 
Equaiuu 

VIII.  Calabria,  or  Messapia,  the  sonthem  part  of  which  was  called  Salxhtixa  (see 
Saleatnn) :  its  chief  towns,  &c  were,  Bnmdurium  (Drnndisi),  opposite  DynaehioB,  on 
the  lUyrian  coast ;  HffdrmUum  (Otranto) ;  Ltqna,  near  which  is  the  modem  dty  Leoce ; 
Castmsi,  vtl  Arx  Minenm  (Castro),  celebrated  for  a  temple  of  Minerva ;  PromentortaM 
J^jTggimny  vel  SaUnHUMm  (Santa  Maria  de  Leuca) ;  CoUips/is  (Gallipoli) ;  ATcretem 
(Naido) ;  Tartnhm  (Taxeoto,  see  Tsrentom) ;  Avion ;  Rwiia^  the  birthplace  of  finaias ; 
Urim  (Oiia);  and  MmtdmrU  (Casalnoova). 

IX.  LucANiA  :  chief  towns,  &c.  Meitp&nium,  said  to  have  bee>n  Ibonded  by  the  PyUans 
undw  Nestor ;  HtracUu^  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  deputies  of  the  Grecian  slates  in 
Italy ;  SffharU,  founded  by  the  Acbeans,  remailLable  for  the  effeminacy  of  its  inhabitants ; 
ThMni,  or  -nun,  a  place  to  which  the  Sybarites  fled  after  the  destruction  of  their  dty  by 
Che  people  of  Crotoa,  under  the  famous  Milo ;  Ptfshoii,  called  by  the  Greeka  Psfiilsnk, 
fennded  by  a  cokmy  of  Dorians ;  Mount  AUmnm$:  VeUa,  Elem^/ar  UeUm,  founded  by  a 
Pboeiaa  colony,  the  dty  of  Zeno,  called  Eleates,  to  distinguish  him  from  Zeno,  the 
founder  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  a  native  of  Ciiiua,  in  Cyprus ;  {Bmotriiet,  two  small 
iaiaods  opposite  the  Psrftit  VeUrnmB  ;  Ptmikieria,  sooth  of  these,  places  of  baaishaMat  lor 
ilhistrioQs  Rmnans ;  the  prsmoRlory  JPaitmiras  (see  Palinurus) ;  the  bay  Lmuimui  (Poli- 
eastro,  or  Scalea);  BuxaUwn,  called  by  the  Greeks  Pyxug;  BUmda;  Aiimmm;  Po^ 
Umiia  (Potensa) ;  Gnmvadun;  lAiganat  Mid  (o  have  been  founded  by  Epeus,  the  fabri- 
cator of  the  Trojan  horse,  and  a  colony  of  Phodans. 

X.  Bruttii  (Calabria  Citra) :  chief  towns,  &c.  Pandoria;  Coaseatta;  Twnamj  on 
the  SmuM  Teria<pim  (now  the  gulf  of  St.  Euphemia) ;  Tenum,  or  Ttmm 
on  the  ShmB  Lametimu ;  Vtbo,  Htppo,  or  Vttkmtia  (Monte  Leone) ;  the 
PorlHf  HercuUi;  ad  Troptn  (Tropea);  Pmfma  Ortatis  and  Medema;  the  town  aad 
promontory  SeylUnm  (see  Scylla) ;  the  promontory  C«ays,  oppodte  to  the  Sidliaa 
promontory  PdtruM ;  Postdmn'Mm,  a  town  or  temple  of  Neptune  ;  Rhegimm  (Rheggio), 
founded  by  a  colony  firom  Clialcis,  in  Euboea,  near  which  was  the  Cttemaa  Rktgim,  or 
RAfjgrtaa;  the  promontory  Leucopetm  (C*4>o  ^^l^'  Armi),  where  the  ridge  of  the  Appcn- 
nines  terminates;  the  promontory  of  Hercules  (now  Capo  di  Spartivmto),  the  most 
soQthem  point  of  Italy ;  the  promontory  Zepkyrimm ;  Locri  Epizepktftiif  founded  by  a 
colony  of  the  LecH  OtoUe,  from  Locris ;  Caalea,  or  C^uiUmia  (Castelvetere),  Ibanded  by 
a  colony  of  Achieans;  Cmm^wm  Coslram,  and  tlie  promontory  Cdmcmium  (now  Capo 
di  Slilo),  which,  with  cape  Spartivento,  forms  the  bay  of  Locri ;  iScylactaai,or  fiScylMiBm 
(Squillace),  founded  by  a  colony  from  Athens ;  the  promontory  Ladatvai  (Cape  Coloona), 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Juno,  which,  with  the  promontory  of  Salentum,  or  Santa 
Maria  di  Leoca,  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Tsrentine  gulf;  Oirsf^  (see  Ogygla) ;  Cr§iom 
(Cotrone),  fouaded  by  a  body  of  Achsaans  in  their  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  and  re- 
nowned for  the  superiority  of  its  inhabitaats  if  athletic  eierdses;  FetiUOf  or 
founded  by  Pbiloctetes. 
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The  southern  i«rt  of  Italy,  of  wliii'li  the  limits  were  not  drfiftnl,  trti  called  Magna 
(iT4tciiu  •  name  which  had  fallen  into  diauie  in  the  time  of  ( 'icero. 
Riwers  qf  //a/jf.]    Tlic  principal  riven  of  Italy  arr, 

r     The  Pauua  or  Euin  vnu.-i  (1*o  ;  see  Po).  "^    o 

^   I       The  TiciM'M  (Te^ino),  ihsulng  from  the  ULo  Verliunui  (  MaggitTo) ;  near 
^    '  this  river  Hannibal  fine  defeated  die  Romann  ondt-r  P.  Cor.  St'i|iio. 
The  AoouA  (Adda),  i&aning  from  the  lake  LariuM  (Como). 
The  MiNcius  (Mincio),  issuing  from  the  lake  UrHoeut  (Cuaiihk.)  ;  ii'c 
MinciuH. 
\j  \      The  Trcbia  (Trebia),  near  which  Hannibal  defeated  the  Kumana  a  se- 
cond umc»  under  the  cunsul  S«>ni|)roniuii. 
Tlie  RuKNus  (Rheno). 
The  Atiiesis  (Adigv),  falls  into  the  Adriatic. 
I      The  TiMAVUs,  Timao,  or  Timavu.  (See  Tiniavii>.) 
f^    TheTvBEaia,  TiBHis,TLVERi:,Tiu£a,or  TiiYiiRis  (Tybrr  ;  M^ellher). 
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The  CaEMEKA.  (Sec  Fabii.) 

The  Macra  (Magra),  flows  from  tlie  Apennmt-s. 

The  Clams  (Chiana). 

Tlie  Ausi'R,  AusERi!«,  or  An»&k  (Serrhio),  joins  tlif  Amu.'*. 

The  Umbro  (Ombrone). 

The  Mi  MO  (Mignone  ;  see  Blinio).  ^ 

The  Rubicon  (Pisatclla,  or  Rugo&e).  divides  Italia  Propria  from  Ckilpine  Oao?, 

rises  in  the  Apennines,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatir.  (See  .lulius  CKsmr.) 

The  RiMiNi's. 

The  PisAiRus  (Foglia). 

The  Met  A  URL' 8  (Metro). 

The  Nar  (Nera  ;  see  Nar). 

The  Velixus  (Volino ;  see  Velinus). 

Tlie  iEsis  (Ai^sino);  Uiis  river  separates  l^mbria  from  Picenart). 

Tlie  Truenti's  (Tronto),  a  river  of  Picenom. 

The  Allia  (see  A  Ilia). 

The  A MO  or  Amen  (Teverone),  falls  into  the  Tiber. 

The  NuMicvs  (see  Numicus). 

Tlie  Astuba. 

The  UvENs  (Anfcnte ;  see  I'fens,  ALn,  %ii.  1002.) 

The  Am  A  SEMI'S  (see  Anusenus). 

The  Li  a  IS  (Garigliano),  fills  into  the  Mediterranean.  ^  | 

The  Vf  Lxranfus  (Voltamo;  see  Vultomuii,  .-Kn.  vil.  1007.)  ^^  j 

The  Clam  us  or  Li  TERN  us  (Lagnio).  /  *'f 

The  Sebethus  or  Sbbetiios  (Sebeto ;  »ee  Sebetfiis).  %  S 

TFie  6  A  R  N  u  s  (Samo ;  see  Sarnns).  ^  2 

The  Sabatus  (Sahato),  nnu  hito  the  Valtamns.         ^  'S  g 

The  Calor  (Calorc).  ^  ?i 

The  Frento  (Fortorc),  runs  into  the  .Adriatic.  i  •-  i 

The  Ti  FER  N  f  ft  (Tifemo).  jf^A 

The  Cer BALI'S  (Cervaro).  >   ,,.  **     i- 

....     «  /A#    .  A   cj    \     }   Rivera  of  Apulis. 

The  Arrir)i'8(Ofanlo;  sec  Autrdiis).    5  *^ 

L    The  G  A  1. 1>  V  »  ( Cialeso),  a  river  of  Calabria,  flowing  into  tfci»  Iwy  of  TsfMtam. 
CL  Man.  •  • 
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The  SiLARus  or  Siler  (Silaro). 
Tlie  Lavs  or  Laos  (Laino). 
The  Brauanus. 
The  Sybabis  (Coscile). 
The  Casusktum  (Basiento). 
•|  The  AciRis(Agri). 

I*         The  Sir  IS  (Siirao). 
^ .         The  Crathis  (Crati  or  Crater). 

The  Tanaoer  orTANAr,nus(Neg7o). 
The  Hales  or  Heles. 
The  Mklpfs  (Melfa). 
The  Acheron  (see  Acheron.) 
The  OcrNARU9. 
The  Lametus. 
The  METAtrnus  (Mirro). 
Tlie  BaTHROTUs. 
The  Halbx.    And 
The  Sagra. 
Acltfs  of  Italtf,]    The  principal  Lakes  of  Italy  arc, 

Vbrbanus  (Maggiore)»  a  lake  in  tlie  modem  duchy  of  Milan. 
Larius  (Como),  a  bke  of  Cisalpine  Gaul. 
Bbnacus  (Guarda ;  lee  Benacus). 

TiiRASYMBNus  (PcTugia),  B  Iskc  of  Elraria,  near  PemFiiim.  celebrated  for  tlie  defeat 
of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal,  under  the  consul  Flaminius,  B.C.  217. 
Amsamctts  (Mofetta;  see  Amsanctns). 
FociNus  (Lago  di  Celano ;  see  Fudnus). 
Albunba  (Solfatara;  sec  Albunea,  JEa,  rii.  124.) 
Rbgillus,  a  small  lake  of  Latiuro,  whose  waters  fall  into  the  Anio. 
Albanvs  (see  Albano,  .£n.  xii.  205.) 
Nbmi  or  Lacus  Tritije  (see  Trivia,  JEn.  vii.  719.) 
Vblinus  (see  Velinus). 

Fund  ANUS,  a  lake  near  Fundi,  a  town  of  Latium  on  tlie  Via  Appia. 
LucRiNVB  (Lncrioe). 
Avernus  or  AvERNA  (see  Avemus). 
Agnano,  a  circular  lake  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Tlie  i)rincipal  mountains  of  Italy  are, 
Alpes  (Alps ;  sec  Alps).  And  the 
Apenninus  (Apennines ;  see  Apennines). 
"  Italy  and  Sicily  were,  in  Ilomcr'i  time,  icsrcely  known  but  by  name.  They  were 
regions  of  imaginary  monsters  and  real  saTages ;  and  the  great  poet  lias  described  these 
aa  accurately  as  he  has  painted  those  fancifully.  *  Neither  plowing  or  sowing/  he  says, 
*  they  feed  on  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil,  lliey  have  no  assemblies  for 
public  debate ;  no  magistrates  to  enforce  laws ;  no  common  concerns  of  any  kind ;  but 
they  dwell  in  cayema  on  mountmn-tpps ;  and  every  one  is  magistrate  and  lawgiver  to  his 
own  family.'  The  calamities  and  various  confusion  ensuing  from  the  Trojan  war,  are  aaid 
to  have  occasioned  the  ficst  Grecian  migrations  to  those  countries ;  which  appears  highly 
probable,  though  we  should  not  implicitly  believe  the  traditions  which  name  the  leaders 
and  the  spots  on  which  they  severally  settled.  But  while  we  doubt  whether  Diomed, 
after  having  establish^  colonies  ot  hb  followers  in  Arpi,  Canusium,  and  Sipontum  in 
Apulia,  really  penetrated  to  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  and  became  master  of  the 
ooontry  about  the  mouth  of  the  Po ;  whetlier  Pisa  in  Tuscany  was  built  by  those  Pelo- 
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ponncHian  Piircanfl  wlio  followed  Nestor  to  the  sioge  of  Tnij ;  and  whether,  as  report 
uys,  at  a  srill  earlier  daj,  the  Arcadian  Evander  founded  that  village  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  which  afterward  became  Rome ;  ttill  we  learn  with  unquettionable  certainty  0iat 
if  the»e  were  not  facts,  yet  Grecian  colonies  were  settled  in  various  parts  of  Italy  at  a 
Tory  early  period :  so  early,  that  we  can  trace  tliem  very  high ;  yet  their  origin  lie* 
beyond  all  inrestigation.  The  reputation  wa^  hence  acquired  by  Cuma,  on  the  Caoipa- 
nian  coast,  of  being  the  oldest  of  all  the  Grecian  towns,  both  in  Italy  and  Sicily;  because 
it  could,  with  the  greatest  certamty,  refer  its  foundation  to  the  remotest  era.  It  wae  a 
colony  led  by  Megasthencs  aud  Hippoclcs  from  Clialcis  and  Cuma  in  £ub<ea,  not  a  great 
while,  sccordiug  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  after  the  founding  of  those  towns  by  the  A  the* 
nians.  The  Campanian  Cuma  prosjiered  and  sent  out  its  own  colonies :  Nicies  is  amoog 
its  offspring. 

"  One  flourishing  settlement  in  that  inviting  coimtry  would  encourage  farther  adventures. 
The  Chalcidians  of  Eolxra,  we  are  told,  finding  at  a  following  period  tlieir  population  too 
great  for  their  territory,  consulted  the  Delpliian  oracle.  The  Pythoness  directed  them 
to  decimate  their  whole  people,  and  »end  a  tenth  to  found  a  colony.  It  happened  that 
some  of  the  principal  Mfssenisns  of  those  who  had  fled  their  country  after  the  first  war 
with  Lacedormon,  were  at  the  same  time  at  Delphi  to  ask  advice  of  the  god.  Tlie  mana- 
gers of  the  oracle  commanded  them  to  join  in  the  adventure  with  the  decimated  Chalci- 
dians. Both  parties  were  pleased  with  the  order ;  and  clioosing  for  their  leader  a  Metse- 
nian  of  the  Ueracleid  family,  they  founded  Rhcgium,  on  the  southern  point  of  ItMly, 
which  became  a  powerful  and  flourishing  state.  Not  long  after,  Tarentum  was  founded  bj 
I^acedsemonians  ;  Locri  Kpizephyrii,  and  Mcdama,  by  Ix)crians  from  Criasa ;  Scylleticum, 
afterwards  Scyllacium,  by  Athenians  ;  Crotona,  and  Sybaris,  from  whose  ruin  rose  Tha* 
rium,  by  Achaians;  Salentum  and  Brundu^ium,  by  Cretans.  Some  of  these  had  inferior 
towns  within  their  territory ;  and  in  tlic  end  fiill  half  the  coast  of  Italy  came  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Greeks. 

**  While  the  coasts  of  Italy  thus  became  Grecian  ground,  settlements  were  made  with 
equal  or  superior  success  in  Sicily.  Thucydidfs  informs  us  tliat  the  name  by  wluch  that 
island  first  became  known  to  tlie  Greeks  was  Trinacria,  and  that  the  first  inliabitanta, 
concerning  whom  any  tradition  reached  them,  were  the  Cyclops  and  Liestrigoni ;  whose 
history,  however,  with  his  usual  judgment,  he  professi's  to  leave  to  the  poets.  The  Sicana. 
from  whom  it  acquired  the  name  of  Sicania,  he  supposes  to  have  passed  from  Spun ;  • 
driven  from  their  settlements  there  by  the  Lijciirians.  Afterward  the  Sicels,  forced  by 
similar  violence  fhmi  their  native  Italy,  wrested  from  the  Sicans  the  ^»atest  and  best  jiart 
of  the  island,  and  fixed  upon  it  that  name  which  it  still  retains.  At  a  very  eaily  period 
the  Phanucians  had  establislied,  in  some  of  the  most  secure  situations  around  the  coast, 
not  colonies,  but  factories,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  trade ;  and  probably  less  the  unin- 
fluenced violence  of  the  barbarous  natives,  than  Phomician  policy  directing  tliat  violence, 
has  given  occasion  to  those  reports,  so  much  cultivated  by  the  poets,  of  giants  and  mon- 
sters peculiar  to  Sicily.  No  Grecian  trader  dared  venture  thither ;  but  some  Phoctan 
soldiers,  in  reluming  from  the  seige  of  Troy,  being  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  the  coaat 
of  Africa,  and  unable,  in  tlic  im]>erfection  of  navi*^atiou,  ihence  directly  to  reach  Greece, 
crossed  to  the  Sicilian  coast.  It  happened  that  there  they  fell  in  with  some  Trojans,  who, 
after  tho  overthrow  of  their  city,  had  wandered  thus  far  in  quest  of  a  settlement.  Bro- 
therhood in  distress  united  them  ;  they  found  means  to  make  alliance  with  the  Sicans  la 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  and  established  themselves  there  ;  Trojans,  Greeks,  and 
Sicans,  formed  together  a  nrw  ])eopIe,  who  acquired  the  new  name  of  Klymians.  Thm 
strong  holds  of  £ryz  and  Kge^sta,  called  by  the  Jlomans  Scgesta,  became  their  principal 
towns. 
*'  It  was,  according  to  Ephorus,  as  he  is  quoted  by  Slrabo,  in  the  next  age,  or  generation, 
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after  this  etent  that  Tbeoclai,  or  Thucles,  an  Athenian,  being  driven,  alto  bj  itrets  of 
weather,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  bad  opportunity  to  obsenre  how  little  fonni- 
dable  the  barbarous  inhabitants  in  that  part  really  were,  as  well  as  how  invitmg  the  soil 
and  climate.  On  bis  return  be  endeavoured  to  procure  the  authority  of  the  Athenian 
gQvemment  for  establishing  a  colony  there ;  but  not  succf^eding,  he  went  to  Cbalcis,  in 
Eubcea,  where  his  proposal  was  more  favourably  received.  Many  Chalcidiana  engaged 
in  the  adventnre.  Thus  encouraged,  many  from  other  parts  of  Greece  joined  tbem; 
and  under  the  conduct  of  Tlincles,  they  founded  Nazus,  the  first  Grecian  town  of 
Sicily. 

'*  A  prosperous  beginning  here,  as  in  Italy,  invited  more  attempts.  It  was,  aecofdnig  to 
Thucydides,  in  the  very  next  year  after  the  founding  of  Naxus,  that  Archias,a  Corinthian 
of  Heiacleid  race,  led  a  colony  to  Sicily.  To  the  southward  of  Naxus,  but  fdll  oa  the 
eastern  coast,  he  found  a  territory  of  uncommon  fertility,  with  a  harbour  singularly  safe 
and  commodious.  Within  the  harbour,  and  barely  detached  from  the  shore,  was  an  island, 
about  two  miles  in  circumference,  plentifully  watered  by  that  remarkable  fountain  which, 
through  the  poets  chiefiy,  has  acquired  renown  by  the  name  of  Aretbusa«  From  this 
advantageous  post  he  expelled  the  Sicels,  and  founded  there  the  city  which  became  the 
great  and  celebrated  Syracuse.  Meanwhile  Naxus  so  increased  and  flourished,  that,  in 
the  sixth  year  only  from  its  foundation,  its  people,  still  under  the  conduct  of  Thodes, 
driving  the  Sicels  before  them,  founded  first  Leontini,  and  soon  after  Catana.  About  the 
same  time  a  new  colony  from  Megara,  under  Lamis,  founded  the  HybUeaa  Meganu  It 
was  not  till  above  forty  years  after  that  any  settlement  was  attempted  on  the  sonlbem 
coast,  when  a  united  colony  of  Rbodians  and  Cretans  founded  Gela.  But  the  superiority 
of  the  Greeli;  nation  in  Sicily  was  already  decided ;  and  Taurominium,  Selinus,  Himera, 
Acras,  Casmenas,  Camarina,  Acragas,  called  by  the  Romans  A^igentom,  and  Zancle, 
afterwards  named  Messena,  became  conaiderable  cities,  mostly  colonies  from  those  before 
founded  in  that  island,  or  in  Italy.  The  interior  of  both  countries  remained  to  the  former 
race  of  inhabitants. 

"  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  the  Greeks  seem  never  to  have  coveted  inland  territories : 
tlieir  active  temper  led  them  always  to  maritime  situations ;  and  if  driven  from  thence* 
they  sought  still  others  of  the  same  kind,  however  remote  from  their  native  country, 
rather  than  be  excluded  from  the  means  which  the  sea  a£forded  for  commnnication  with 
all  the  world.  Accordingly  the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  (whose  possessions  were  so 
extended  as  to  acquire  the  name  of  Great  Greece),  and  not  less  tl^  African  colonies, 
maintained  constant  intercourse  with  the  country  of  their  forefathers :  particularly  tbej 
frequented  the  Olympian  games,  the  great  meeting  for  all  people  of  Grecian  race.  Still 
greater  advantages  perhaps  were  derived  from  tlie  yet  more  intimate  communication 
maintained  by  some  of  them  with  the  Asiatic  colonies ;  for  there  Grecian  art  and  science 
first  rose  to  splendour:  there  Grecian  philosophy  had  its  birth,  and  from  the  island  of 
Samoa,  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  the  great  Pythagoras  came  and  settled  at  Crotona,  in  Italy. 
Thas  the  colonies  in  general  nearly  equalled  in  improvements  of  arts,  science,  and  civili- 
sation, and  sometimes  even  went  before  the  mother-country."  Mitford,  vol.  i.  chap.  v. 
sec.  2. 

Italy  is  most  commonly  represented  on  Roman  medals  under  the  form  of  a  woman 
crowned  with  turrets,  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  left  a  cornucopia,  with 
an  eagle  placed  on  a  globe  at  her  feet.  She  is  also  represented  on  the  medals  of  Titns, 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  of  Commodus,  and  of  Nero,  as  seated  on  a  globe,  her  head  adorned 
with  tunets,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  other  a  sceptre,  to  denote  her 
power  over  the  universe.  The  caducous  of  Alercury  has  likewise  been  ranked  among  the 
attributes  of  Italy,  as  emblematical  of  the  fine  arts,  wliich  were  cultivated  by  her  inha- 
bitanls. 
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OS— 60.— Om  ^MiifH^/«#.]  AjtzOileiit:  inallauMfoOMMinkQaeredbyluailD 
GMModim  (iM  Ajaz  Um  Great)  in  the  triple  of  Minenra. 

6S< — Tki  MtM  ^J0V€»]  Thia  paaaag9  ia  ftiMrkable,  from  iu  vepftaeatuig  Mmidnm 
m  poTileged  to  oae  the  bolta  of  Jove. 

67^— rif  wntdk.]    AjasOilwia. 

^•— uirMlk]    OjTB.    (See  G jm,  Od.  ir.  679.) 

70^— IF«ff^]  Ja  aUnaioii  to  the  dipuSmd  siatioelj  gait  aMiibcd  bj  tJw  potle  le 
Juno*  and  to  tk^  najeatk  alow  pace  uaed  hf  tlia  Roman  nMitrona  in  leligiona  pmrnaaini 

101 . — A  race  qf  vamfring  ilate$.'\    Trojans. 

IM. — Ttuam  aeo.}  That  |>an  of  the  Mediterranean  aea  which  waahea  the  cottl  of 
£tniria.    It  was  andeatly  called  Tyrrhenum,  or  It^erum^ 

107. — DaagkUrM  qf  tkt  maiM.']    Njrmpha  in  general. 

110.]  DEIOPEIA.  Ttie  rooat  beautiful  of  the  fourteen  attendant  ojnpha  of  Jano. 
The  goddeta  offend  her  in  marriage  to  i£ohia,  as  a  hiibe  to  induce  him  to  dcatroj  the 
fleet  ef  ff ntas 

lSO—176.]    (SeeWinda.) 

166. — 2%'  Ammmtm  aeiiofi.]  Italian  aailora.  Aaaooin  waa  among  the  amny  andetl 
naoiea  of  Ittlj.    (See  Italy.) 

160.}  EURUS.  or  VULTURNUS.  Tho  iontb-ettit  wind.  The  god  Swna  b  repro. 
seated  as  a  yovng  man,  either  diahereUed,  and  in  great  conatanalioQ .  at  the  tempeat  be 
haa  excited ;  or  in  a  aportive  mood.    (See  Wiads.) 

160.— SMlieirs  ^  ikg  wmvng  aoad.]    The  Syrtea. 

168.]  ORONTES.  A  Lydan  captain  in  the  Tiojan  war,  who  Mlowod  ffneaa»  wU 
perished  by  shipwreck  in  Ida  voyage  from  Drepanum  to  Italy.    (See  J£n.  vi.  4§8.) 

178.]  lLION£US.)Coinpani<ms  of  iEneaa.     They  are  reprceented  by   VirgU  m 

178.]  ALETES.     iiemarkable  for  their  prudence  ud  wisdora. 

17S.]  ACHATES.  >  Friends  of  iCneM.    The  6deUty  of  Achalea  ww  so  eaamplarf, 

1 73.]  ABAS.  i  that  Fidu$  AcIuU^b  became  a  proverb. 

180.]  SERENE.    In  reference  to  the  usual  representations  of  thia  god* 

186.--irefiam  Mul.]    Zephynia. 

19».— Fsmr  iard.]    iEohia. 

205.]  C  YMOTHOE*    One  of  the  Nereida»  or.  according  to  Uesiod.  of  the  Oceanides. 

206.]  TRITON.  One  of  the  inferior  aea-deitiea,  fehled  to  have  hecn  Neptuae'a 
trumpeter :  he  waa»  according  to  Ueaiod,  son  of  that  god  and  of  Amphitnte,  and  ia 
generally  repaaaeatcd  aa  blowing  acooch ;  the  upper  part  of  hia  body  being  thai  of  a 
man,  and  the  lower,  Umt  of  n  dolphin ;  and  aa  preceding  Neptune :  aometiaMa  he  ap* 
peaia  on  the  anrfeoa  of  the  wmlera;  and  at  othera,  he  ia  drawn  in  a  car  by  hones  of  a 
ccemlean  colour. 

Some  coaaider  the  word  Triton  to  be  a  corruption  of  Tirii-Om^  and  to  bare  aignified  the 
tower  of  the  Jim  ;  the  representation  of  thia  deity  haTing  alao  led  to  the  conjecture  that 
he  waa  the  same  as  Atergatis  and  Dagoo.  (See  Phoenicia.)  The  conch  nsed  by  Tntoo 
is  illustratiTe  of  hia  worabip  having  been  anterior  to  the  iatroduction  of  the  bnaan 
trumpet. 

211. — HUfanty  conrsrrs.]  Tbe  aniflsala  whkh  drew  the  car  of  Neptano  were  sone- 
timca  aea-horacs,  of  which  the  lower  paru  were  like  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

827.— Li^a  sisrea.]  Carthaginian  shores.  Libya  is  used,  by  the  poeta,  fer  Afrka,. 
and  waa  so  called  from  Libya,  the  daoghter  of  Jupiter  or  Epaphua  and  Hemphia  or  Gaa« 
siopea,  or  of  Ocean  and  Fampky  login,  aiater  of  Asia,  miatreaa  of  Neptune,  and  mother  of 
Agenor  aad  Belus. 

228.— iiuy.]    Catrou  is  of  opinion  that  the  poet  had  ia  view  the  port  ol  Aaooaa. 

235.— G'rai.J    "  There  is  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  Tunia  (under  the  promontory  of 
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Mercmy),  now  called  Cape  Bon,  a  few  milee  eart  of  Carthmge,  that  enetly  nmrBn  Ae 
descripUon  of  tbii  grotto.  This-  hollow  goee  in  twenty  or  thirty  &tkoroB,  under  the  kilb, 
and  those  who  took  oat  the  atone  from  it  (for  it  aeemii  to  have  been  a  cpuurry)*  left  a  eon 
of  pillars  at  proper  distances,  to  support  the  weight  at  top  from  falling  in.  The  faAem 
which  these  pillars  help  to  form  lie  open  to  the  aea ;  there  are  little  streama  perpetaally 
dxaioing  from  the  rocks  -,  and  seat*  of  stone  formed  within,  prohably  for  the  nse  of  tbos* 
who  worked  in  that  qnany.  There  is  a  cliff  on  each  tide ;  and  the  brow  of  tbe  moutaiik 
ia  overthadowed  with  trees."  Spettee,  from  Dr.  Shaw,  who  has  given  a  further  aeooiittt  W 
them  in  his  travels,  page  157. 

3ft7.1  CAPYS.  A  Trojan,  who  accompanied  .£neas  into  Italy,  and  then,  as  ills 
said,  founded  Capua. 

2*^0  ^NTHEUS.  J  Companions  of  JEne.s. 

268.]  CAICUS.      )         ^  * 

871.]  ACESTES,  or  ^GESTUS.  Kfang  of  the  coontry  near  Drepanum,  in  Sicily,  who 
hospitably  entertained  .£neaa  when  he  visited  that  island,  and  who  gave  eepnltue  to 
Anchises  on  Mount  Eryz.  Acestes  was  a  son  of  the  river  Crinisos  (see  Crinisus,  2Ea,  v. 
69.)  and  Egesta,  daughter  of  Hippotas,  a  Tnrjan  prince,  who  had  been  among  the  allies  of 
Piiam  in  the  war.  Sicily  was  the  country  whence  ^Lneas  had  sailed  when  the  teaipeat 
arose  which  threw  him  on  the  Carthaginian  shore. 

286.]  LATIUM.  The  kingdom  of  Latinus.  Its  name  has  been  derived  from  laiere 
(to  lie  hid),  either  because  Saturn  is  said  to  have  taken  xeftige  in  thie  country  from  the 
rebellion  of  his  children ;  or  (to  distinguish  it  from  the  monntainons  and  uncultivated 
districts),  as  being  the  land  where  seed  was  first  sown,  or  kUden  in  the  earth.  Latium, 
under  its  ancient  kings,  was  contained  within  very  narrow  limits ;  via.  from  the  Tiber  on 
the  north,  to  the  promontory  of  Circeii  on  the  south.  It  was  peopled  successively  by  the 
Aborigines,  the  Pclasgi,  the  Arcades,  the  Siculi,  the  Rutuli,  the  Osd,  the  Volsci,  &c. 
When,  however,  these  nations  had  suboiitted  to  the  Romans,  tlie  whole  tenitoiy  thus  sub- 
dued, with  the  addition  of  the  other  conquered  tribes  of  the  .£qui,  Privemates,  6cc.  as 
far  south  as  the  river  Liris,  was  comprehended  in  the  general  name  of  Latioro ;  a  name 
which,  at  a  subsequent  period,  under  the  emperors,  included  in  an  extended  aignificatiuu 
tlie  country  of  the  Samnitcs,  and  part  of  Campania  ;  the  term  LattMm  Necimi,  or  A^Jtc- 
turn,  being  then  applied  to  the  district  between  the  JLtrts  and  the  town  of  iSmtiessa. 

The  principal  towns  of  Latium  were,  Roma  (see  Rome) ;  Osltd,  at  the  mouth  of  ilie 
Tiber ;  Lavinium  (see  Lavinium) ;  Lcmreaf  um,  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Latinus  (see 
Laurentum) ;  Tibur  (see  Tibur) ;  Tiiscii/iaii,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Telego- 
nus,  the  son  of  Circe  and  Ulysses ;  Ardca  (see  Ardea,  ^n.  vii.  576.);  GabU  (see  Ga- 
bii) ;  Pranegte  (see  Prsnesie) ;  Alha  Longa  (see  Alba  Longa) ;  Xnltiim,  a  dty  of  the 
Volsci,  sacred  to  the  goddess  Fortune  (see  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  85.) ;  Arieim  (see  Arida, 
Mn,  vii.  1045.) ;  Sinuessa,  anciently  also  called  Smope,  celebrated  for  the  hot  bathe  in 
its  vicinity,  and  the  promontory  Ctrceit  (see  Circe). 

The  principal  rivers  of  Latium  were,  the  Tiberii  (Tiber,  often  put  in  Etmria) ;  the 
Anio  (Tevcrone)  ;  and  the  Liris  (Garigliano,  on  the  confines  of  Campania). 

The  Latins  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  descendants  of  the  Hyperboreans*  and 
to  have  worshipped  Jupiter  under  the  name  of  Ptcr. 

S06.]  GYAS.         -X  Companions  of  ^neas.    Gyas  particularly  distioguished  himself 

too.]  LYCUS.       \in  Sicily,  at  the  funeral  games  there  celebrated  in  honour  of  An- 

^0.]  AMYCUS.  3chisos.  (See  JEn.  v.  150.)  Lycus  and  Aroycus  accom]Mnied 
the  Trojan  chief  to  Italy  ^  and  were  killed  by  Tumus  in  his  war  againbt  «lijieas.  Amycus 
fell,  JLu.  ix.  1042. 

333. — Th*  JUyrian  eoattt.']  Illyricum,  so  called  from  lllyrius,  son  of  Cadmus  and 
Hannonia,  is  a  country  extending  east  from  the  Adriatic  to  Mssia  and  Panaonia.    In 
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tUtfUMgo  Ilhfrum  is  a  poetical  expiVMion,  denoting  that  Ant^nor  peBo(Ttl«d  iaio  the 
furtlitfr  iftreti  of  the  Adriatic  pilf.  It  it  mciely  the  greater  for  thi*  leatt,  and  is  meant  to 
imply,  by  more  aleratcd  language,  the  particular  spot  at  which  Antenor  landed. 

tS4.]  TIMAVUS.  TIMAVO,(>rTIMA0.  A  river  of  Italy,  in  the  conntiy  of  tbe 
Veneti.  «<  It  bontt  ont  all  at  once  from  the  bottom  of  a  moantain,  and  diridea  itielf  into 
nine  different  atrsama  before  it  mm  into  the  Adriatic  tea.  It  is  lo  large  ItacKf,  that 
Virgil  here  calla  it  a  ka.  Ab  it  is  at  tbe  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  the  Italiaiw  wm 
call  it  la  mwirt  M  mtre ;  as  if  they  thought  all  that  sea  was  snpplied  flrom  it.**    He&ft- 

sad.]  PADUA.    The  ancient  P«t«rivai.  a  city  at  the  north  of  the  Padua,  or  Pe,  in 
tJie  country  of  tbe  VeneH  (Venetians),  founded,  as  is  said,  by  Antenor,  immediately 
after  the*  1'rojan  war.    It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Livy. 
M2. — OneJ]    Juno. 

M4r-Sa9.]  ASCANIUS,  IULU3,  EURYTION,  or  iENEADES.  The  imof  uEneis 
and  Cfensa.  (See  .£neai,  II.  ii.  998.)  Atcanius  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throoe  of 
Lariniura;  be  prosecuted  the  war  against  Mezentias,  king  of  Etruria,  and  built  Alba 
Loaga,  which  became  tbe  aeat  of  his  goTemnM>nt.  (See  (Hid's  Met.  b.  aiv.)  His 
descendants,  thiileeii  in  namber,  reigned  during  a  period  of  tOO  years  in  the  foUowing 
order ; — 

SylTios  Poathumas. 

A'neaa  Sylrius. 

Latinna  SylTius. 

Alba. 

Atys,  or  Capetna. 

Capyi. 

Capetus. 

TIberinua. 

Agrippa. 

Remulua. 

Arcntinus. 

Procaa. 

Nnmiior,  gyandlatlier  of  Ronidua  and  Remos. 
3G5.]  lULUS.  Ascanina. 

SG7.]  LAVINIUM.  A  town  of  T^tium,  situated  on  the  rirer  Nunicaa,  near  the  sea- 
coast,  built  by  iEneaa  in  honour  of  his  wife  Lavioia,  on  tbe  spot  which  bad  been  pointed 
out  to  him  by  tbe  oracle.  The  foundation  of  this  city  was  attended  by  a  prodigy,  which 
ii  thus  described : — A  fire  having  spontaneously  broken  out  in  tbe  foreat,  a  wolf  was 
obsenred  to  feed  the  flames  with  dry  wood,  which  for  that  purpose  he  collected  with  Ida 
mouth,  being  at  the  Mme  time  joined  by  an  eagle  and  a  fox ;  tbe  former  aasiated  in 
kindling  the  fire  by  fanning  it  with  ita  wings,  while  the  fox,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured 
to  extinguish  it  by  sprinkling  water  on  it  with  his  tail,  which  he  dipped  fai  a  neighbooring 
riter.  Sometimes  the  wolf  and  the  eagle,  and  at  othera  tbe  tox,  seemed  to  have  the 
advantage ;  the  contest,  boweter,  terminated  in  favour  of  the  former,  and  the  fox  was 
compelled  to  abandon  bis  undertakiug.  ^neas,  on  beholding  this  prodigy,  is  said  to 
have  predicted  that  the  colony  of  Trojans  would  in  time  become  veiy  famous,  and  bo 
known  and  admired  throogliout  almost  the  whole  worid ;  but  that  aa  their  power  In- 
creaaed,  they  would  be  hated  and  feared  by  the  surrounding  nations ;  that  netextheleas 
they  would  eventually  triumph  over  all  their  enemies;  and  that  the  favour  and  protection 
of  the  gods  would  tuccefsfully  prevail  over  the  envy  of  mankind.  Such  were  the  omens 
presaging  the  future  destiny  of  this  city*    Monuments  commemorating  the  rrent,  which 
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conust  of  fignrcB  of  the  above  animals  in  bronse,  and  have  been  preserved  from  a  remote 
period,  are  placed  in  the  most  conspicnoni  part  of  Laviniura. 

Lavinium  not  being  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  slalei, 
who  were  jealous  of  its  rising  power,  Ascanius,  on  tlie  death  of  ^Irlneasi  removed  to  Alba 
Longa,  which  thence  became  the  seat  of  his  government. 

S68.]  ALBA  LONGA.  A  city  of  Latiom,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Albanns,  bidit  and 
fortified  by  Ascanius  on  the  spot  where,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Helenns  (see  JEa. 
iti.  600—506.),  Md  of  the  god  of  Tyber  (see  ^n.  viii.  46—60.),  .£neas  fofond  a  wkUe 
sow  with  thirty  young  ones. 

Alba  is  represented  by  Horace,  Ode  11.  b.  iv.,  as  famous  for  its  wine. 
871.]  ILIA.  The  same  as  Khea  Sylvia.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Nnmitor,  the  last 
king  of  Alba,  and  was  devoted  by  her  uncle  AmuTins  to  the  service  of  Vesta,  leit  any 
child  of  hers  should  interfere  with  the  succession  of  his  posterity  to  the  throne  wbicli  he 
had  usurped  from  his  elder  brother  Numitor.  The  schemes  of  Amulins  were  however 
fhistrated,  as  Ilia  became  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  of  whom  Man  was  the 
reputed  &tlier.  These  princes  drove  the  usurper  from  tlie  throne,  and  restored  it  to  their 
grandfather  Numitor.  Ilia  is  said  to  have  been  burnt  alive  by  Amulius,  for  violating  the 
laws  of  Vesta.  Ilia  was  also  the  mother  of  Aventinus  (see  Aventinus,  JEn.  vn.  90T.) ; 
and  because  her  tomb  was  near  the  Tiber,  some  suppose  that  she  married  the  god  of  that 
river. 

"  We  saw,  push'd  backward  to  his  native  source. 

The  yellow  Tiber  roll  his  rapid  course, 

With  impious  ruin  threat'ning  Vesta's  fane. 

And  the  great  monuments  of  Numa's  reign ; 

With  grief  and  rage  while  Ilia's  bosom  glows. 

Boastful,  for  her  revenge,  his  waters  rose  : 

But  now  th'  uxorious  river  glides  away, 

So  Jove  commands,  smootli  winding  to  the  sea." 

Homee,  b.  i.  Ode  2. 
373. — Tito  goodly  boys.]     Romulus  and  Remus. 

374. — A  vol/,}  Romulus  and  Remus,  when  exposed  by  order  of  Amulius  on  cIks 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  are  said  to  have  been  found  and  suckled  by  (Itipd)  a  wolf.  Some 
explain  tliis  story  by  stating  that  the  children  were  discovered  and  norsed  by  Laps,  or 
Pntsttout,  wife  of  the  shepherd  Faustulus. 

376.]  ROMULUS.  The  acknowledged  founder  of  Rome,  753  years  B.C.,  was  the 
twin-brother  of  Remus,  and  the  reputed  son  of  Mars  and  IHa.  (Sec  Ilia.)  After  these 
princes  had  replaced  their  grandfather  Numitor  on  the  throne  of  Alba  Longa,  they 
determined  to  leave  their  country  and  raise  a  city  elsewhere.  Apprehensive  of  rxvaby 
between  the  brothers,  Numitor  recommended  the  expedient  of  determining  by  the  usual 
omens  or  auguries  (see  Augury)  which  of  them  should  give  name  to  the  new  dCy,  aad 
govern  it  when  built.  Romulus  chose  the  Palatine,  and  Remus  the  Aventine  hill,  as 
their  places  of  observation ;  to  Remus  there  first  appeared  sis  vultures,  and  to  Romolos 
afterwards,  twelve.  fVom  this  superiority  in  the  number,  the  partisans  of  the  latter 
saluted  him  king,  while  those  of  Remus  claimed  the  crown  for  their  candidate  from  the 
prior  appearance  of  the  omen.  The  question  was  decided  in  fevour  of  Romulus,  who, 
on  the  21tt  day  of  April  (which  was  termed  PaliUa,  from  Pales,  the  goddess  of  shep- 
herds, to  whom  it  was  consecrated),  began  to  lay  the  foundations  of  the  dty,  which  from 
him  was  called  Rome.  Shortly  after,  Remus  was,  according  to  common  report,  slain  bj 
Romulus,  for  having  in  derision  leapt  over  the  wall  of  tlie  town.  The  firat  care  of 
Romulus  was  to  people  his  newly  acquired  territory ;   and  to  tlus  end  he  opened  an 
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aqrhui  to  i^dvct,  fonigBfln,  Mil  ataiMli.  (8m  i£n.  viiL  451—451.)  Not  iadiiig 
the  inhabttanli  of  the  neigfaboariDg  dUtiicta  diipoted  to  fona  autrimoiiMl  tmnmom 
math  hm  new  MibjecU,  h«  pfoclaimed  »  foaCival  in  boaour  of  the  god  Cookiu,  or  Neptnne 
(toe  iEn.  Yiii.  MO— 844.) :  tbo  Sabioet  ud  other  inbabitaiits  of  the  edjecent  towM  were 
invited,  and  while  tU  were  intent  on  the  ipectacio,  the  Rooan  joath  aoddenly  roihed  in 
and  carried  off  the  youngest  and  noat  beaatiAil  of  the  wosmo.  Tatina,  the  king  of  the 
fiabinea,  on  tfait  oatrage  declared  war  aganat  the  Roaiana  ;  and,  bj  the  treachery  of  Tar* 
pein  (aee  Taipeia,  .£n.  viii.  457.)f  the  daogfaler  of  Tarpeiaa,  the  governor  of  the  citadel 
of  Room,  waa  ena(bled  to  enter  the  city*  and  to  advance  with  bia  array  aa  fiv  aa  the 
RoBBBo  foruoi,  where  a  bloody  engagement  took  place.  The  Sabine  women  interpceed, 
and  by  their  cntieatiea  pot  a  atop  to  the  fnry  of  the  oombatanta.  It  waa  agmrd  that 
Tatiat  ahould  leave  hia  ancient  pomemiona,  md  ahara  the  throne  of  Rome  with  the  coa- 
qoeror.  The  inhnbitanta  of  Corei,  the  prineipal  town  of  the  Sabinea,  were  traniCBned  to 
Borne,  incorporated  with  ita  citiseni,  and  indiacriaiinately  with  them,  in  Rami,  denomi* 


In  the  conqueat  of  the  Sabinet  was  comprehended  that  of  the  AntemnSy  of  Cwitiime- 
liam,  and  eCall  their  principal  tewna. 

The  great  ontUnee  of  the  Roman  ooaOiCiition  are  attributed  to  Honralot.  He  ia  aaid 
to  bare  divided  the  ooaqoered  landa  into  three  perta,  of  which  one  waa  apprapiiated  to 
religieot  naet ;  via.  the  wainleaanft  of  prieata,  the  erection  of  templea,  and  the  eoneecra- 
tion  of  nlCarB  ;  mother  waa  reaerved  Cor  the  eapencee  of  the  aiata ;  and  the  third  waa 
divided  ioto  thirty  portionat  anaweiing  to  the  thirty  cuiiw.  The  pnople  were  divided 
into  thrae  clamei,  or  tribee,  and  each  tribe  into  ten  curia.  In  every  nvia  waa  a  chapel 
or  temple,  and  he  who  preuded  ot or  tlie  acred  rilea  was  called  mria.  Froni  each  tribe 
Romnlns  chose  l/HIQ  ioot  soldien  and  100  home,  and  these  SyiOO  troopa  formed  a  kgi9, 
legion.  He  also  selected  from  each  tribe  100  young  men,  distingaisbed  for  thrir  rank  and 
weakb,  who  should  serve  on  horaehnck  for  his  body  guard.  Tbeee  800  horsemen  warn 
called  ceUreit  and  in  the  sequel  formed  the  distinct  order  of  Roman  knights,  or  efnlfet. 
Romulus  moreofcr  diatingniahed  the  whole  body  of  the  people  by  the  different  appella* 
tiona  of  patciciana  and  plebeiana,  and  also  introduced  tbe  ayatem  of  pntmn  and  client 
(see  Xm,  vi.  880.)»  by  which  enion  and  harmony  wen  preserved  between  the  two  ordenu 
Romulus  inatitnted  the  aenate.  (See  Benala.)  The  power  of  the  kinga  waa,  aoeoriing  to 
the  constitutioo  of  Rome,  neither  abiolnte  nor  liereditary,  but  limited  aikd  elective ;  they 
oouhl  net  make  war  or  peace  without  ihe  cencanence  of  the  senate  and  people.  The 
king  had  the  command  of  the  anny»  and  also,  like  the  Greeks,  united  the  priestly  with 
the  regal  office. 

After  a  reign  of  iO  yean,  Roaralaa  diaappeared ;  having  probably  follen  a  mcrilice  to 
the  hnirad  of  the  aanaton,  eidted  by  hia  tyraanical  and  inaoleot  condact.  The  senatora, 
availing  theaaelvea  of  the  credulity  of  tbe  people,  affirmed  that  their  monarch  had  been 
taken  up  to  heaven.    (See  Assumption  of  Romnlua,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xiv.) 

Roenilna  was  named  Altcllvs,  i.  e.  nenriaked  en  the  rerfk.  Hia  queen  HtaaaiA, 
aleo  called  Oa  a,  waa  n  Sabine  by  birth,  and  was  wonhipped  after  death  under  the  nimea 
of  HonvA  and  Hian.    (See  Aaaumplioa  of  Ilersilia,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ziv.) 

The  badges  of  the  kings  were  the  irahtm,  i.  e.  a  white  robe  adorned  wIlli  atripes  of 
pnrple,  or  the  fofia  ptmUKla  (see  Toga),  a  white  robe  Aringed  with  purple,  a  goMea 
crown,  an  Ivory  sceptre,  the  9elU  amdU  (aee  SelU  cninlb),  aad  f  milM  HeUrs  (see  Lie* 
torn),  with  the  fim€€$ and  §$eur€$0  According  to  Flioy,  fUmudoa  naed  ooly  the  iMfoa; 
the  fifia  prttitxia,  aad  the  laiaif  cfaena,  being  aabaeqoently  iatrodoced  by  TnUna  H» 


S86^-ne  naliaa  4"  the  foMi.]    The  ttgm,  or  gown,  waa  the  diatkifaiMif  pot  of 
CL  Jlen.  8  C 
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tht  drpM  of  tlie  Ronn  cidiaas,'  u  tiw  pMtm  wme  ol  the  Gncks.     Hance  the  tcm 
gau  tog^Ui,  which  was  mppUtd  to  them. 

The  Ugm  worn  by  the  indent  RomaM,  who  had.  no  other  clothmg,  waa  atnk  and 
close,  covering  the  aima,  and  coming  down  to  the  feet.  Iti  form  was  aubaeqiieatly  taiacd» 
bet  the  colour  always  remained  white :  the  more  recent  toga  (which,  with  the  fnrcepliaw  of 
clienls,  was  in  a  great  measore  disused  under  the  emperors)  was  a  loose  flowing  wooHen 
robe,  which  covered  the  whole  body^  ronnd  and  close  at  the  bottom ;  open  al  the.  .top 
down  to  the  girdle,  withoat  sleeves ;  the  right  arm  being  at  liberty,  and  the.  left  snppart- 
ing  a  part  of  the  Uga,  which  was  drawn  up  and  thrown  back  over  the  left  sbonlder,  lam- 
ing what  was  called  simur,  a  fold  or  cavity  on  the  breast,  in  which  things  might  be  cafxiMl, 
and  with  which  the  face  or  head  might  be  covered.  The  toga  worn  in  mwamag.wnB  of 
a  black  or  dark  colour » tog€  jnitti ;  and  tlie  mooming  robe  of  women,  which  ceveied  Ihe 
head  and  ibonlders,  waa  called  HdntiMi.  The  robe  worn  by  magistrates,  piieali.  Mgpn, 
decemviri,  private  individuals  at  the  celebration  of  games,  yontha  till  they  won  aevaa- 
teen,  and  young  women  till  they  were  married,  was  bordered  with  purple,  and  caUod 

TOGA    PmJKTlXTJl* 

When  youths  had  attained  the  stipulated  age,  tlie  iog€  prmtextti  waa  laid  asida  for  the 
manly  gown,  tooa  tirilis  (see  Horace,  Ode  80.  b.  i.) ;  tliis  eeremony  being  perfbfaed 
with  great  solemnity  before  tlie  images  of  the  lares  (see  Lares),  to  whom  the  bvlla.  was 
consecrated  either  in  the  Capitol  or  some  other  temple.  (See  Hoiace*a  Epodea,  Ode  5.) 
The  bulUi  was  a  hollow  golden  ball,  or  boss  (marea  buUa),  hung  from  the  neck,  either  in 
the  shape  of  a  heart ;  or  round,  with  the  figure  of  a  heart  engraved  on  it«i  Tba  aons  of 
freed  men  and  poorer  citizens  wore  only  a  leathern  boia.  Bosses  were  also  oscd  gssMrally 
as  an  ornament  for  belts  or  gudles.  (See  JEiu  lii.  1S05.)  The  osaal  time  of,  the  year 
ibr  asHummg  the  tog€  virUu  was  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  in  March,  whea  the  iudaled 
youth,  accompanied  by  his  firiends,  was  conducted  by  his  father  or  goardian  to  Che 
Femm,  and  there  recommended  to  some  eminent  orator  whom  he  should  adopt  an  his 
modeL 

Candidates  for  officea  wore  a  toga  whitened  by  the  fuller,  tooa  candioa. 

The  toga  was  at  first  worn  by  women  aa  well  as  men,  but  a  robe  called  stola,  with  a 
broad  border  or  fringe  (inatUa)  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  a  mantle  (palla),  was  after- 
warda  adopted  by  matrons,  who  also  sometimes  wore  a  robe  of  a  cixcnkr  form  called 

CTOLAS. 

The  TOGA  FicTA,  or  PALMATA,  was  an  embroidered  robe  worn  by  genenls  dniiog 
tlieir  triumphs. 

The  TUNICA  (tunic)  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  subsequently  to  the  use  of  the  (sfc, 
and  was  worn  under  it.  The  tunic  was  originally  a  white  woollen  vest  without  aloeves, 
whidi  came  down  a  little  below  the  knees  in  front,  and  to  the  middle  of  the  legs  behind. 
Tonics,  with  sleeves  (see  i£n.  viii.  843.),  and  reaching  to  the  ancles,  were  afterwanU 
introduced,  and  under  the  emperors,  firom  the  example  of  Julius  Caesar,  were  fiinged  at 
the  hands ;  but  these,  as  well  as  the  aagtrl  tunic  (see  ^n.  viii.  905.),  were  coassdered 
effeminate.  The  senatora  had  one  broad,  or  two  narrow  stripes  of  purple  sewed  on  the 
breast  of  their  tunic,  csUed  latus  clavus  (which  is  sometimes  put  for  the  tunic  itaslf,  or 
the  dignity  of  a  senator)  ;  a  distinction  which  the  emperor  Augustua  granted  to  their 
sons,  after  they  had  assumed  the  togm  virUis.  The  equUes,  and  the  tribunea  chosen  from 
their  order,  had  also  a  narrow  stripe  called  angustvs,  or  paupbu  clavus,  attached  to 
their  tonics.  Generals,  in  a  triumph,  wore  with  the  toga  picta,  or  poteiata,  an  embffoi- 
dered  tunic  called  tunica  palmata,  or  Jovxs,  because  the  image  of  that  god  in  the 
Capitol  was  decorated  with  it.  The  poor,  foreigners  at  Rome,  and  persons  of  rank  and 
fortune  in  the  country,  wore  nothing  but  the  tunic ;  but  of  these  vestments  the  rich  (the 
emponor  Augustus  used  four)  increased  the  number  in  the  winter. 
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Aftar  akm  adoptioM  of  the  task,  tht  Romani  vora  anotbtr  wooUm  gMBcnt  BCfit  the 
■kin,  cmllcd  iNDUsiaii,  or  tUBUcuLA  ;  the  ate  of  lineii  not  haviag  been  iatiodteJ  ulil 
the  tioM  of  the  emperon,  Iroa  Egypt.  In  Uter  egee  they  aleo  wore  m  kind  oi  grott  coet 
called  LAcaavA,  or  ljina,  either  above,  or  at  a  inbetitnte  lor  the  ftgn,  open  before,  and 
faHewed  with  ckapa  (/M«,  tee  Xm.  It.  199.) ;  and  one  of  a  thoiter  deeeriplion  (pft- 
mvla)  above  the  taidc.  They  had  alao  a  covering  (cucvllvi)  for  the  bend  and 
•honldera.  The  tonic  wai  worn  by  wotn  aa  well  aa  nen,  and  foatned  alao  with  a 
girdle  or  beh  (ciitoulvm).    The  nilitary  fobe  of  the  Romana  waa  temed  iaoum. 

t87<«— OMTtarn  tkt  Grtemm  «fnlff.]  Alluding  to  the  tedectico  of  Greece  into  a 
KoHHtfi  province,  nnder  the  name  of  Achaia,  140  B.C. 

•90.]  CiESAR.  Caioa  Jollua  Cmmat  Octavianoa  Aognitut,  lirtt  empewr  of  RoaM. 
(See  Augeatnt.)  The  title  of  Caaar,  which  look  iu  rite  from  the  raname  of  the  illut- 
liiona  general  Caina  Jahua  Cmaar,  ton  of  Lodua  GtMar,  a  aaeatbci  of  the  Jalian  race 
(tee  below),  waa,  by  a  decree  of  the  icnatc,  to  be  home  by  all  the  emperara  of  Rome ; 
the  appellatioa  of  Auguttoa  being  alao  appropriated  to  the  ancceaeort  of  Aognatoa  Octa- 
vianai  Cctar,  who  wat  the  first  that  occupied  the  throne  of  the  empire.  The  title  Ccaar 
«vaa  atngned  lo  the  ^»parent  heir,  aa  well  aa  to  the  actnal  potaeaaor  of  the  Imperial  pur- 
ple ;  and  heaoe  the  difieience  between  Caaar  ntnd  aimply,  and  Ctnar  with  the  addition 
of  Aagnatu. 

S99.~Jnlimi  ifecls.]  luloa.  The  JuUi  are  acknowledged  by  ancient  writen  to  have 
been  an  Alban  family,  which  eatabtiahed  itaelf  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Romnlaa.  It  ia 
tnppoted  that  it  waa  from  tliu  fomily  tint  Juliua  Cvaar,  and  therefore  the  empetei 
Augnatua,  were  detoended,  and  that  it  waa  mrrely  through  flattny  that  the  poett  of 
their  age  decbied  them  to  be  lineally  detoended  from  Inloa,  the  ton  of  ^jneaa. 

S91. — EmtUn  apeila.]  In  alluaian  to  the  victoriet  gained  over  the  PartUana  dnring 
the  raign  of  Aognatoa. 

197.]  Thia  line  "  «nd  fAe  afem  ^gv  W  aa^m'tf  fafe  petut,"  ii  deaoiptive  of  the  pence 
wliicli  prevailed  all  over  the  world  in  the  iTth  year  of  the  reign  of  Anguatua.  The  era 
of  the  commencement  of  the  Roman  emperora  ia,  by  aonw  chrooologera,  pinccd  81  B.C.9 
that  beiag  the  year  in  wliicb  the  battle  of  Actram  waa  fought ;  and  according  to  the  aame 
principle  of  calculmtioB,  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  it  placed  four  yeart  before  the  valgar 
em,  In  the  4799ch  of  the  Julian  period,  in  the  749th  from  the  building  of  the  dty,  and 
in  the  fourth  of  the  191d  Olympiad.  On  thia  eaUbliafameot  of  univenal  peace  the  galea 
of  the  temple  of  Janna  were  ahnt  Ibr  the  third  time.    (See  Janua.) 

S08.— Bcaiafted  Frnik.^  F1D£S  waa  a  divinity  among  the  Romana.  Noaut  waa  the 
firtt  that  dedicated  a  temple  to  her.  Flowera,  wine,  and  incenae,  were  offered  on  her 
altan  ;  and  her  ofllciatiag  prieata,  covered  with  a  wliite  veil,  were  condocted  in  pump  to 
the  place  of  aacrifice  in  a  (garprnlom)  vaulted  car.  The  goddeia  wat  repreeented  in  a 
white  robe,  attended  by  a  dog,  holding  a  key,  a  teal,  or  a  heart.  On  medab,  Faith  la 
oAea  repreaentcd  with  a  baaket  of  fruit  in  one  hand,  and  an  ear  of  com  in  the  other. 
Aatiquafiana  alao  cenaidor  thia  divinity  to  he  emblematically  repreaentcd  by  the  figure  of 
two  women  with  joined  lianda.    Plantut  mentiona  a  temple  tacrcd  to  Fide§  at  Athena. 

999.— Fetla^^vt.]    (See  Vetu.) 

409.]  REMUS.    The  brother  of  Romulaa.    (See  Romuloa.) 

499.]  QUIRINUS.  The  name  of  an  ancient  god  of  tlie  Sabinea,  which  wat  aatigned 
to  Romolua  after  liii  deification.  (See  Ilor.  Ode  S.  b.  iii.)  The  Sabinea  repretented  the 
god  under  the  form  of  a  tpear,  the  word  fmint  aignifying  apear  in  their  language.  The 
mention  of  Vetta,  Romulua,  and  Remna,  poetically  impliea,  that  the  reign  of  Augnitua 
would  be  marked  by  the  aame  primitive  aimplicity  which  diatinguiahed  the  earlieit 
periods  of  Home. 

49a.]  JANUS.  A  divmity  whoac  origin  U  varioaily  aacribfd  to  Scythb,  Theiaaly,  and 
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Ciratfit*  FliiUieb  j^jto  hiM  Janmus^  and  Tepreiant*  him  ••  ab  ■tient  priftw,  who 
leigned  ia  the  inCuicy  ol  the  world,  who  brought  nen  firom  m  nide  and  nvage  mrnj  of  Mlb 
to  A  mild  and  ntknuil  •jaten^  who  wm  the  first  former  of  chril  Gemuamties,  and  iAtro* 
d«ccr  of  national  polity :  others  confoand  him  with  Saturn,  or  Cbronos  (see  Satam)^ 
ApoIIoyinafhiub  Zeuth,  Diaaa,  Dionysos,  Phonmeni,  and  Deacalion :  in  ihe  bjaatof 
tlie  Salii  he  is  styled  the  god  of  gods :  be  is  farther  described  as  having  aprBiig  froa  ibe 
earth,  as  having  mtrodiieed  all  things  into  lifc^  aad,  as  the  veturable  Promethcas :  be  is 
by  Plata  supposed  to  haye  been  the  eon  of  Oeeamis,  by  others  of  Ccelas»  aad  by  etheif 
again,  of  Apollo  and  Eradne  :  the  poets  also  speak  of  him  as  sn  ancient  king,  in  wbese ' 
time  tliere  was  no  labour,  nor  exclusive  property,  the  earth  prodncing  every  thing  apontane- 
onsly  for  the  good  of  man :  the  Romans  iqipropriated  him  to  themselves,  maikbig  a  dielfaie- 
tion  (though  Janus  and  Saturn  are  generally  supposed  to  be  two  titles  of  the  samt  penon) 
between  him  and  Saturn :  Diodorus  Sicalos  gives  the  same  history  of  Satom,  aa  hi  by 
Plutarch  given  of  Janus :  Ovid  speaks  of  him  in  the  first  book  of  his  FomH  as  the  ehaotic 
deity,  making  him  assert  that  the  andenta  called  him  Ckmoa,  and  that  it  was  only  at  the 
organisation  of  the  elements  that  be  assumed  the  form  of  a  god ;  that  his  face  is  dooble, 
to  denote  hii  equal  empire  over  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  that  all  tbinga  ave  opetted 
and  shut  at  his  will ;  that  he  governs  the  oniverse,  and  alone  posse wes  the  power  of  making 
the  world  revolve  on  its  axis ;  that,  attended  by  the  Hours,  he  presides  over  the  gates  of 
besven ;  thst  tlie  successions  of  day  snd  night  sre  regulated  by  his  iniuenco }  and  that 
the  cast  and  west  are,  at  the  same  nMment,  open  to  his  view. 

Those  authors  who  bsve  endeavoured,  on  chronological  principles,  to  disprove  the 
identity  of  Saturn,  the  father  of  Jupiter,  with  Saturn  the  contemporary  of  Janos,  aasert 
thst  the  prince  who  lived  at  the  same  time,  and  reigned  conjointly  with  J  anus,  was  Slerces, 
the  lather  of  Picas  (see  Picus),  and  that  he  assumed  the  name  of  Satom  after  his  dclfica- 
tioB.  According  to  more  received  fsble,  Saturn,  when  driven  from  heaven  by  his  son 
Jupitsr,  arrived  in  Italy,  while  Janus  was  reigning  over  that  country,  and  was  assoeiated 
with  him  in  the  throne ;  the  period  of  their  joint  government  being  dignified  by  the  deno- 
mination of  the  goldem  9gt*  (See  Georgic  i.  191,  and  Ovid's  Met.  b»  I.)  Janos  is 
said  to  have  built  Janiculum,  on  the  Tiber. 

The  representations  of  Janus  are  various.  His  statue,  as  B^rtimt  with  two  Cues,  one 
of  which  was  that  of  an  aged,  and  the  other  of  abandsome  yonng  man,  is  supposed  to  allude, 
either  to  his  union  with  Sntum ',  to  the  twofold  power  with  which  that  prince,  in  gratitude^ 
endued  him,  of  keeping  the  past  and  the  fbture  always  present  to  bis  mind  ;  to  his  pre* 
siding  over  the  month  of  J<mM«ry»  equally  directing  his  observations  to  the  coming  and 
to  the  past  year;  to  his  rising  and  setting,  as  representative  of  the  sun ;  to  his  being 
keeper  of  the  gates  of  heaven  snd  esrth  ;  or,  scoording  to  Plutsrch,  to  the  transpOaidon 
from  barbarism  to  civilisation,  introduced  among  his  subjects.  His  representatiaD  as 
Janus  Quadrifrowi  (four  faces)  is  supposed  to  designate  either  the  lour  seasons  of  tha 
year,  or  the  four  first  kings  of  Latium ;  i.  e.  Janus,  Satuni,  Pkms,  and  Faonos :  the  four 
sides  and  the  four  entrances  of  bis  temples  are  considered  to  denote  the  seasons ;  and  tbo 
one  door  and  tliree  windows  on  each  side,  to  be  emblematical  of  the  three  months  com* 
prehended  in  each  season. 

He  is  represented  with  a  key  in  one  hand,  encircled  by  a  serpent,  the  symbol  of  life, 
of  time,  and  of  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  a  rod  in  the  other,  as  emblema- 
tical of  his  presiding  over  gates  and  highways.  The  right  hand  of  his  statues  is  often 
marking  down  the  number  three  hundred,  and  the  left  sixty-five,  in  rvferenco  to  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  tlie  year.  It  is  said  that  he  was  tiie  inrentor  of  crowns,  ships,  barks,  and 
copper  coinage,  and  that  this  circumstance  accounts  for  the  numerous  coins  with  two 
heads,  having  on  their  reverse  a  crown,  a  ship,  or  a  bark,  which  are  to  be  found  in  Greeee, 
in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily.    Tha  w^  of  Janos  wm  so  pacific,  thit  ba  has  been  diatinguisbcd 
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by  the  tppellatioB  of  the  god  of  peaco  ;  and  it  wm  viidor  tliii  tEflt  fhirt  ffoM 
MBple  to  Iris  boMor  «  RoiK,  «Wah  ivnuMd  opea  in  tuM  of  «»  (in  ^io.  iptf.  S48.), 
and  that  in  tine  of  peace.  It  was  cloaed,  bov^ver,  ealy  tbico  tiiota  t  OHoe,  vnder  te 
rai^  of  Naoia;  next,  after  the  leeood  Panie  war;  and  agaioi  trnd^r  tbe  i«igm  of 
AugaatuB.  The  feaaH  caiebraled  m  booottr of  Jaaaa  wen  tomiad  JmrnrntHmf  and  llw 
■ontfa  of  J«iMry.  tboagh  Jnao  waaiCi  tutelar  divfaitj,  wm  nciod  lo  Ola  fod. 

Amoog  die  mioaa  appeUatioaa  under  wbkb  Jaamaia  bnowa,  wn  lb«  fclloiHiif  >^ 

AooKfoa,  Gr.  bii  mmm  in  the  jyiaaWa,  feaimda  at  Roaaa,  inalibNid  by  Ham  to 
bis  boooor,  asd  ealefarated  tbree  tioKa  a-jear. 

BiroaHia»  Lit.  froai  Ida  beiaf  tipaeiaatiil  iwaariinaB  at  m  ftapf,  UMaatiMaaaa  w 
•Id  man. 

BiraoNs,  Lat.  from  his  being  rcpreaented  with  twt/mt§4 

Claubiu8«  Lai.  fima  ckuum  (•hot),  Ida  tnnplcB  beiaif  rimt  ib  Abm  of  yeaca. 

Ci^Avioany  Lat.  hntniig  m  ktjfm 

CLVairioi,  LaL  from  hia  tamplea  bafaig  Amt  fai  timet  of  paaoa. 

Clusiui  :  tina  aame,  aeeording  to  tlm  arfciia  sjetcm,  b  cotialdaiod  la  bo  owbiem»* 

of  the  rcligioaa  macdty  with  «rfaicb  tlw  aktMn^  of  Ida  tonpla  waa  abaerrod. 

DiDTMSua,  Or.  ao  aaoMd  fiomthe  4mJU%  light  naparted  bj  bim  to  anakiad ;  tb« 

dinctiy  aad  immediatcJ j  firom  hbi  aara  body»  and  tbe  otber  by  laiaatian  Iram  tba 
moon.    A  name  alao  of  Apollo. 

Eanvs,  Lat.  from  the  motion  (emde)  and  wMtiaaiion  of  yaam,  over  wbkb  ha 


Gaviinjii  Lat.  In  allaaion  to  hia  liPO>baei. 

jAirauB  ;  a  aaaM  ghren  bim  liy  PIntvcb. 

Janos,  Lat.  ifom,  Ma  pieiiitiag  owr falet  ( jaana). 

JoMoif lus,  Lat.  firam  hia  preadiag  oter  all  calendi,  wbieb  were  abo  aaerad  t*  Jmm  f 
or  from  itmtk,  tb«  doaa ;  tbe  eoiaa  of  Janaa  in  Sicily  having  on  their  lorerae  a  igam  of 
thiibird. 

MAmriALif,  Lat.  lirani  hia  pnalding  over  mar. 

Matotinos  PATaa,  Lat./bibfr  of  tbe  hmnh^. 

Patkr,  Lat.  aa  being  iiteMHOil  by  aaaM  tbe  ftliktr  of  the  godi. 

FATULCiua*  Lat.  froai  the  word  palwfi  (op«n)»  hia  taaiplca  being  opm  daring  tba 
time  of  war. 

pATOLaiufi  froai  hia  dwcp-feldi  btiag  open  In  thnea  of  war,  aad  abnt  in  thoae  off 
praee.  la  tbe  coadicm  betwoen  tbe  Sabinca  and  the  Romant,  the  latter  doeed  the  gato 
(ainee  called  Janaaba)  at  the  fiaot  of  tbe  Vimiaal  hill :  after  it  had  been  ibnt,  it  opened 
of  itaelf  thfoc  timet ;  and  tbe  aoldiera  not  being  able  again  to  cloae  it,  remained  anned  at 
itt  entrance.  Dorfaig  thia  tnniaetion  a  report  rtached  them  that  the  Ronana  had  been 
vanqmahed  by  Tatiaa,  the  Uag  of  tho  Sabines :  this  indncod  the  soldiers  to  desert  their 
poet  for  the  more  geneial  battle ;  and»  on  the  Sabinea  availiag  tbamtelves  of  the  opper- 
tmity  of  beeoaHng  nmstm  of  the  vacated  gate,  the  temple  of  Jeans  ponred  forth  ancb 
strtnms  of  liqaid  fire  m  ntteriy  to  dcatioy  tbe  eaemy.  This  is  supposed  to  have  givea  riae 
to  the  temple  of  Janoi  being  open  hi  time  of  war,  hi  order  to  faidace  the  god  to  enter,  fn 
tbe  pmpoee  of  ofiering  up  his  prayers  for  the  Romans. 

QuAnairnoNt,       > 

QuiaiNvs,  Lat.  from  hit  presiding  over  war ;  mrif  being  a  SaUno  word  far  lancA 

TavaAins,  (»r.  drily  ^ fA« deer,  or  paM^gr. 
465.]  FURY.     War. 

468.]  CYLL&NIUS.    Mcteniy.    The  god  is  here  employed,  that  the  ciiciiMtnnce  of 
JEneaa' reception  at  Gartbaga  may  ba  iavealed  with  gvaalar  dl^y. 
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I   411.*— 9%f  9«Ma.]    Dido. 

44<k— Fn^  ^ffte  iSjptrteii  Mm^.]  The  S^ivtaii  womni  Mmetimei  niBgled  fa  the 
gMtnet  of  the  pmbBstra,  and  the  labcMxn  of  hontiDg. 

441.]  HARPALYCE.  The  dmoghter  of  HarfMlycot,  king  of  Thnce.  She  had  w 
martial  a  tpirit,  that,  when  her  ihther'a  kingdom  was  invaded  hy  Neoptolemnt,  the  aon  of 
Achillea,  ahe  moceeded  in  rapelling  the  enemy.  At  the  death  of  her  father  ahe  gave  her- 
aelf  np  a  prey  to  melandioly,  and  lired  in  foreata  on  phmder  and  rafnne.  Soch  «r«a  her 
cztnordinaiy  awiftneia,  thai  all  attempt  at  porawt  of  her  wai  inefiectaal ;  bat  ahe  was  at 
length  entangled  in  a  net,  and  killed.  After  this  catastrophe  the  countij  people  fonght 
fcr  the  cattle  she  had  stolen;  and  games  wen  sabseqnently  instituted  as  an  csEpiation  for 
her  death. 

454. — Siiter  nf  ike  <fey.]    Sister,  Diana ;  day,  Apollo. 

469.]  DIDO,  EUSSA,  PH(£NISSA,  orORIGO^was  daughter  of  BeluiII,  king  of 
Tyre,  sistfr  of  Pygmalion  (see  Pygmalion),  who  aucceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
hiM  father,  and  wife  of  SichBus,  or  Sicharbas,  priest  of  Hercules.  Siehvus  is  said,  by  some, 
to  have  poaaeased  great  treasures,  which,  in  dread  of  Pygmalion's  aTsiicious  dispoaition, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal;  that  Pygmalion,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  assasainated 
Urn  while  officiating  at  the  altar ;  that  Dido,  unwilling  to  remain  in  a  spot  wUdi  served 
but  to  renew  her  grief,  quitted  her  brother'a  kingdom ;  that  the  tyrant,  to  prevent  her 
eacape  with  the  treasures  of  Sicbcoa,  deapatclied  mesaengera  to  solicit  her  retom  to  Tyn ; 
that  Dido  took  the  precaution,  when  embarking,  to  place  in  the  veasel,  in  preaence  of  the 
soldiers,  several  balca  filled  with  aand,  which  ahe  affirmed  contained  the  treaaufss  of 
Sichttua ;  that  these,  while  offering  a  sacrifice  to  the  manea  of  Shrheus,  ahe  cast  into  the 
sea ;  that  ahe  then  represented  to  the  soldiers  of  Pygmalion  that  instant  death  would 
mwait  them  if  they  presented  themselvea  before  him  without  the  espected  tieaaarea ;  that 
a  regard  for  their  safety  should  induce  them  to  become  her  companiona,  in  search  of  aome 
settlement,  in  which  they  might  find  shelter  firom  the  peraecocion  of  their  monarch ;  that 
ahe  first  landed  at  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  waa  afterwarda  driven  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  she  built  a  citadel,  near  which  the  city  of  Carthage  afterwards  mse ;  that,  on  land- 
hig  in  Africa,  ahe  waa  not  allowed  a  more  extensive  grant  of  land  than  what  could  be 
covered  with  a  bull's  hide ;  that  ahe  evaded  thia  jealoua  conceaakm  by  cutting  the  hide 
faito  small  slips,  and  incloaing  with  them  a  large  portion  of  ground ;  thai  the  city  subse- 
quently erected  was  termed  jB^aa,  a  Greek  word  signifying  "  buira  hide  ;*'  that  when 
this  Phoenician  colony  had  estabtiahed  itaelf,  larbaa,  king  of  Mauritania,  declared  war, 
which  could  not  be  averted  hot  by  the  consent  of  Dido  to  become  hia  queen ;  that  her 
subjects  importuning  her  to  aa?e  tliem  from  thia  fbrmidable  enemy,  she  demanded  three 
months  for  consideration ;  that  during  thia  interval  ahe  cauaed  a  large  pile  to  be  erected, 
as  if  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  propitiatory  sacri6ce  to  the  manea  of  Sichams,  and 
having  ascended  it,  there  plunged  a  dagger  into  her  heart ;  this  action  procuring  for  her 
the  term  Dido,  i.  e.  brace,  or  reeolmte.  This  fable  is  supposed  to  owe  ita  origin  to  the 
Greeks,  who,  in  the  vanity  of  ascribing  all  stories  to  their  nation,  or  to  the  etymology  of 
certain  expressions  in  their  language,  built  the  preceding  one  on  the  word  bffrea,  which 
bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  bottra,  or  boikrah,  in  the  Phomician  tongue  signifying 
eitMdeL 

From  the  preceding  history  Virgil  has  made  many  deviationa.  He  follows  the  Greek 
etymology  of  the  word  hfna,  and  assigna  to  Dido  indiscriminately  the  names  of  Dido 
and  Elissa.  Sicharbas  being  the  SichKus  of  the  poet,  he  states  that  Pygmalion,  afrer 
having  slain  Sicbarus,  long  concealed  the  deed  from  Dido ;  that  it  was  revealed  to  her  by 
the  shade  of  Sichssua,  who,  at  tlie  aame  time,  discloaed  to  her  the  apot  where  hia  treaaures 
were  concealed,  and  urged  her  to  aeek  her  own  aafety  in  flight.  Virgil  sanctionB  the  story 
that  the  Carthaginiaiisy  when  nrnking  a  foundation  for  their  city,  dug  up  the  head  of  a 
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hone,  which  wac  reg:ar(kd  m  m  praMft  of  fatare  gnuideur ;  a  itorj  which  B^chttt  con- 
lidert  to  have  ariaen  Uram  the  wofd  CflceAe,  the  aaae  off  Dido'a  citMlel,  impljing,  in  the 
Phflenician  lani^age,  hone.  (See  Carthage.)  But  the  point  on  which  the  Maptuaa  poet 
and  the  historiana  moat  eaaentiallj  differ  ia,  tlie  manner  of  Dido'a  death,  which  the  lonncr 
attributes  to  (rief,  ob  being  abandoned  by  i£neH»  whoa  ahe  had  boapitablj  lec^vod 
wiien  wrecked  ob  her  coast.  Opiniona  vary  also  relative  to  the  time  of  Dido's  death ; 
but  it  is  gensnUj  agreed  that  ahe  lit ed  aeaae  centuries  later  thaa  the  Tnjaa  hen.  Her 
aubjects,  after  her  death,  paid  to  her  divine  hononn,  aa  ahe  bad  to  the  nmniered  BicfaBM. 
470.]  TYRE.  Four  towns  in  Ph<aoicia  bore  this  name ;  but  the  city  so  leoowaed 
from  a  remote  period  for  its  commercial  and  maritime  importance,  waa  aitoated  oa  the  aa»- 
coast,  about  twenty-three  miles  from  Sidon.  It  conaiated  of  three  towna,  built  at  variooe 
times ;  the  meet  ancient  waa  Pmlm  T^ri  (Old  Tyre)  on  the  continent ;  the  aecondy  called 
T^zor,  stood  on  a  neighbouring  island ;  and  the  third  on  an  artificial  iathmna,  which  joined 
thia  isle  to  the  mainland.  The  eariy  hiatory  of  Tyre  u  involved  in  obacori^.  Tbn  old 
town,  or  PoUb  7)fiv,ia  supposed  to  have  been  lounded  prior  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
tlie  Israelitea,  though  it  remained  an  inconsiderable  place  until  a  colony  of  Sidoniana 
settled  there,  ahoat  1169  B.C.  Accofdiag  to  Joaephui,  ito  fixat  king,  Abibal,  waa  con- 
temporary with  David ;  and  hia  son  Hiram,  who  was  the  ally  of  Solomon,  ia  said  to  have 
greatly  beautified  the  dty  by  erectmg  mapificent  temples  to  Jupiter,  Hercules,  and 
Astarte.  He  was  ancoeeded  by  hia  descendants,  one  of  whom,  BeUia  the  Second,  who 
flourished  about  885  B.C.,  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthage. 
Under  these  princee  the  Tyriana  continaed  to  iacreaie  in  wealth  and  impottanoe,  and 
were  pre-eminent  among  eonlemporaiy  nations  for  their  maritime  power,  the  "*p">»tr  of 
their  coloniee,  and  the  eitent  of  their  commevce.  When  Salmaneaer  conquered  Senunriat 
786  B.C.,  their  fleet  leaialed  hia  aima;  but,  585  B.C.,  Tyre  waa  compelled  to  yield  te 
the  anpcrior  power  of  Nebuchadnetaar,  who,  after  an  obetinate  raairtanoe  of  thirteen 
yean;  raaed  it  to  the  ground.  He,  however,  derived  little  advantage  tnm  this  enteqniae, 
as  the  length  of  the  siege  had  given  the  inhabitants  an  opportunity  of  removing  with  their 
most  valuable  treaauies,  to  the  neighbooring  island,  where  they  built  the  aecoad  ckj, 
which,  after  the  capture  of  the  old  town,  quietly  tubmitted  to  the  conqueror.  It  renmined 
dependent  on  the  Aeayriana  during  aeveaty  yean ;  at  fint  under  the  adminiatration  of 
two  annual  magiatratee,  tanned  m^eiu,  and  afterwards  under  that  of  their  own  pnncea* 
until,  at  the  ezpintion  of  tUa  period,  the  Tynans  recovered  their  ancient  liberty.  In 
480  BX^  Tyre,  togelher  with  the  other  cttiea  of  Phoenicia,  became  tributary  to  the  Pea- 
sian  eropin ;  it  waa,  however,  allowed  to  retain  its  laws  and  government ;  the  Persians 
desiring  by  thia  ronceasion  the  aid  of  the  powerftil  Tyrian  fleet  in  their  naval  czpeditiont. 
During  the  reign  of  Aaelmic  the  proeperity  of  Tyre  was  again  interrupted  by  Alexander 
die  Great,  wbo,  after  the  battle  of  Issus,  laid  siege  to  this  city.  For  seven  months,  the 
strength  of  its  fortifications  and  the  bravery  of  the  Tynans,  withstood  his  attack ;  but  it 
was  at  length  taken  by  storm ;  and  Aleandrr  revenged  himaelf  for  the  delay  their  obstip 
nate  resistance  had  occasioned  him,  by  burning  the  town,  and  cruelly  mamarring  or 
enslaving  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.  lie  terminated  thia  enterpriae  by  laying 
tbe  foundation  of  a  third  city  on  an  artificial  iatbmua  which  connected  the  ialand  with  the 
continent,  and  by  restoring  tbe  crown  to  Aielmic,  or,  according  to  some  accounts,  to 
Abdalonyrous.  After  tbe  death  of  Alexander  the  Tyrians  nsisted,  during  fifteen  months, 
the  attacks  of  Antigonns,  who  had  laid  siege  to  their  city ;  but,  upon  tbe  final  diviaion  of 
the  Grecian  empire,  they  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  dominion  off  the  SeleQcid», 
and  continued  subject  to  them  till  Syria  was  conquered  by  tbe  Roauma ;  the  princ^ality 
of  Tyre  was  tlicn  sold  by  Cassius,  the  Roman  governor,  to  Marion.  Although  Tjm  had 
thus  lost  her  indepeifdcnce,  and  her  commerce,  the  chief  aonice  ef  her  preaperity,  had  de- 
clined in  consequence  of  the  fooadatjon  of  her  fiunnidablia  rival  Akandriib  ^  wiaatill  a 
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phce  tl  ONiddgible  m>poit>Bfle;  and  if  lals  m  the  teeond  eratnrj  ii  d«ailMd  tt  «>  tte 
OMtt  teMM  mmI  WMt  beaatifol  eity  of  PlMenieuk,  and  a  BUt  for  all  &e  lutioiia  of  ikm 
wiNrld."  UadfT  tbe  dominioB  of  tbe  Anbt,  its  trade  wai  abandoned,  and  all  remaiia  of 
ka  famier  wtalth  and  magnifioenca  loat.  During  the  cTaaadeay  Tyre  waa  twice  baiiegfd 
faf  tiM  Emopeaaa,  and  elevated  bj  tbcai  to  the  dignitj  of  an  aicbbiahop'i  see,  nnder  die 
tompomiy  a«ay  of  the  Chrialiao  priaeea  of  Jenualem.  In  1199  it  wcceaiftdly  rrrfatod 
th«  azBi  of  fiaiadin ;  bat  a  centwy  afterwarda  it  anncndered  to  Kabil,  anlian  of  the 
BfaBoinkea,  who  dottroyed  ita  fortificatiooB.  At  the  conuBcncement  of  the  lixteenih 
caata^  1^  ahared  the  fate  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  which  were  conquered  by  Ibe  TaAa ; 
«id  ainoe  that  period  it  haa  remained  under  their  oppreanve  govennaant.  The  onaeiabla 
Torkiab  village  of  Bar»  aitnated  anu»g  the  ruins  of  Tyre,  now  marks  the  spot  when  that 
aky  aooe  atoed ;  tbe  preaant  iaiiabitantf,  partly  Cbristiana»  partly  Mahometana,  derieiBg 
aaoaaty  aobmlenca  from  iohiag. 

47S.]  SICH^US,  8ICHARBAS,  or  ACEBBAS  -,  aon  of  Plistfaenea ;  hnsbinA  oTDido, 
and  priest  of  the  temple  of  Hemileein  PbeBuicia. 
43%* — The  Fwno  <Afea«.]    The  Pbanidaa  tbrane* 

477.]  FYGMALIDN.    KmgofTyra;  ha  was  son  of  Bdoa^aad  biaiber  oTDidaaBd 
Aana* 
•07.]  BYmSA.    The  citadel  of  Garthaga. 

i27.^7Ae  Pkrygism  9uu\  That  part  of  die  .£gean  aea  which  waahae  the  ahoMa  of 
Tjam  or  Phrygia  Biiaor. 

ASS;]  EUROPE.  Oftfais,€fia  of  the  three  gnmd  divisienaof  theaaoieatwdiMyIhe 
gaagnpfaical  knowiedlgc  of  the  ancients  was  aa  limited  aa  it  waa  impeifect;  the  taaoearacy 
of  aoaae  of  their  local  deacriptbas  being  aoooontad  for  by  the  circamataooa  of  BMOiy  woids 
la  the  barbanma  iangnagea  of  antiquity  bamg  of  a  vary  moltifhnoas  ligaUlcaliaa. 

The  bovndariaa  of  Europe  were  unknown  to  the  andante ;  and  tbey  had  littla  or  aa 
aaqnaifltaaee  with  the  caoatiiaa  aerth  of  the  Baltic  (which  were  called  flcaadlaaivia),  or 
with  thooe  to  the  eaat  of  Oarmany  and  aocth  of  the  Black  aea,  to  which  tbe  aama  ofSar- 
laatia  waa  given*  All  ia  coDJectore  with  respect  to  the  first  inhabitaati  of  thia  qaarter  of 
ihe  globe.  The  Celta  (Cdf»),  ao  caHed  from  Celtua,  a  son  of  Hereaks,  a  Yeiy  ancient 
people,  tracing  their  deacent  from  Gocaar,  the  aon  of  Japbet,  are  snppoaad  to  h»ve  bad 
aa  original  aettlement  in  the  province  of  Phiygia,  and  to  have  theaoe  apxaad  themaelvea 
over  other  districts  of  Asia  under  the  appeUationi  of  Titaoa  and  Sacas,  or  Scythiaat ;  and 
ia  Europe  under  those  of  CeUm,  GaUi,  dnmurii,  Ctmfrri,  &c. ;  the  Celcm  being  mea- 
(ioned  ao  generally  m  Europe*  by  aacient  geogiaphen  and  hiatoriana,  as  to  have  led  lo 
tbe  occaaional  apphcatioa  of  the  term  Ccfttsa  to  the  whole  of  the  ceatinent. 

The  following  namea  were  howerer  erentually  assigaed  to  the  piiacipal  ooaalriea,  aeaa» 
nvera,  ^.  of  ancient  Europe  :-«- 

ScANDiKAviA,  which  Comprehended  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Lapkad,  and 
Fiahmd  ;  the  northern  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia  being  alio  called  Hfperbonmi. 

GsmiiAViA,  Germaay. 

CiNBaicA  Cherboxesvs,  Jutland. 

Sarmatia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Kaaaia,  aad  Little  Tartafy. 

Dacia,  Walachia,  Molda^a  and  Transylvania. 

Thracia,  Romania. 

ICcEsiA,  Servia  and  Baigaria* 

Macidovia,  part  of  Albania  and  Raamalia. 

Thessalia,  Jaana. 

GaccjA  PaopRXAy  livadia. 

PELoroavravs,  tha  Movaa.  ^ 

Embus, paat af  ilbaaia  and  Gaadaa* 
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Illtricuh,  IHInuitit,  Botaia,  CroatM,  ud  SdaTonia. 

Fannoxia,  Himgarj. 

KoBicvM,  Aostruu 

Rb«tia,  the  Tyrol. 

Vii«DBX.iciA,  tlie  country  of  the  GfiaoBt ;  the  move  eonlh-iPeetera  pert  of  flwiMer- 
land  being  inhabited  by  tbe  aacieBt  Uiltstii. 

Gallia,  Franee,  Flandeny  and  HoUand. 

BaiTAVKiA,  Bdtaia. 

HiBsaNiA,  Iieland.  ^ 

HispANiA,  Spain. 

LusiTANiA,  PoitngaL 

Italia,  Italy. 

Baliabis  er  Balbabides  Insulx,  tbe  itlandi  Irica,  Uajoica,  and  Minovca* 

SiciLiA,  Sicily. 

Mblitb,  Bfalta. 

J£ouM  VuLCANiJB  or  HiPBASTiDBS  IvtvLJc,  the  Lipari  TalandB. 

OmcAOBs,  tbe  Orimeys. 

Ebuo«,  the  Hebridet. 

Tb  VLB,  aoppoeed  to  be  the  Shetland  lilei,  or,  with  the  epithet  C/JMnB,  either  IceJand 
or  part  of  Oieenland ;  &c. 
SmM  and  Anrite,  ifc.J 

Mabb  Svbticvm.   )  ^    _  . . 

SiHua  CooAirus.      ) 

Fbbtum  Oaditawum,  or  \  ^m_ 

Hbbcolbum.  \  SMtorfOftwhw- 

Stin;*  GALLzcirs,tiiegalfof  Lyona. 
Mabb  Ligvsticux,  the  golf  of  Genoa. 
Mabe  Ivpbbum,  -^ 
TrBBBEMUM,  or     C  The  Tucan  aea. 
Etbuicvm.  j 

Tbbtuk  Siculum,  the  Straita  of  Meidna. 
Sinus  Tabektinus,  the  golf  of  Taieotam. 
Mabb  Supebvm,       -^ 

Illtbicvm,  or  \  The  Adriatic  aea,  or  gulf  of  Venice.  * 

Sinus  Hadbiaticu8.3 
Mabe  loitiuM,  the  Ionian  aea. 
^GJKVM,  the  Archipelago. 
Mabe  Cbbticum,  the  Levant. 
RicenJ]  Dwina,  Dwina. 

Rha,  Wolga.  DuBius,  Dooro. 

Tanais,  Don.  GABvxifA,  Garonne. 

BoBYSTflBMBs,  Dnieper.  Ligeb,  Loire. 

Tyras,  Nieater.  Sequana,  Seine. 

IsTER,  Danube.  Samara,  Somne. 

Padus,  Po.  Scaldis,  Scheldt. 

Rhodanur,  Rhone.  Mosa,  Maeae. 

Iberus,  Ebro.  Rhbbvs,  Rhine. 

BoLTia,  GuadalquiTcr.  Visurgis,  Weser. 

Anas,  Gnadiana.  Tamksis,  Tbanea. 

Tagus,  Tayo.  Albis,  £ibe. 

Vistula,  Viatnla.  ViApaoa,  Odar. 

Fmbmlmu  kitiory  i/.]    Csaar  and  Tacitna  an  the  anthora  to  be  conflolted  respecting 
CL  Mm.  3  l) 
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the  fabulous  history  of  the  Celts,  Oermans,  &c.,  which  tUey  divide  into  two  periods;  the 
one  prior  and  the  other  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  the  Romans.  From  the 
Asiatic  origin  of  the  Celts,  many  of  ibeir  religious  rites  snd  opinions  were  borrowed  firom 
the  Peneea  or  Guebers^  the  disciples  of  Zorosster  (supposed  to  have  been  a  corruption  of 
Zoom  or  ZiOfMuier,  and  to  have  signified  Sol  jLsterius),  who  worshipped  the  aon  and  the 
hearenly  bodies  with  particular  veneration,  and  with  ever-bnzning  fire  upon  their 
altars.  The  emblem  which  they  selected  for  their  dei^  was  the  oak,  a  tree  which  they 
esteemed  so  sacred,  that  they  attributed  sereral  supernatural  rirtues  to  its  wood,  leaies, 
and  fruit ;  and  never  permitted  the  groves  and  forests  that  were  composed  of  oaka^  to 
be  destroyed,  or  to  be  approached  but  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  them  with  flowen,  or 
with  tlie  trophies  and  spoils  of  the  victims  which  had  been  immolated  to  the  gods,  of 
whom  the  different  trees  were  the  symbols.  They  neither  reared  temples  nor  statues  to 
the  deity  (of  whom  as  well  as  of  a  superintending  providence  and  futare  state,  th^  had 
much  more  pure  and  just  notions  than  the  Greeks  and  Romans),  but  planted  and  culti- 
rated  in  their  stead  these  spacious  grores,  in  which  all  their  sacrifices  and  religioos 
ceremonies  were  performed,  and  their  treasures  deposited. 

The  druids  (see  Mistletoe)  and  bards  wero  tlieir  priests  and  the  interpreters  of  theU 
laws ;  and  to  them  were  not  only  consigned  the  performance  of  all  religjkins  rites  and  the 
judgment  of  all  causes  whether  criminal  or  civil,  but  the  tuition  of  youth  in  the  sereral 
branches  of  science  and  knowledge.  The  druids  were  remarkable  fur  their  wisdom, 
equity,  md  moderation ;  and  notwithstanding  their  monstrous  superstition  and  aerdldis- 
ness  in  sacrificing  human  victims,  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  doctrine  were  the 
worship  of  the  gods ;  general  benevolence ;  and  undaunted  courage.  The  Germans  and 
Gauls  entertained  such  respect  for  women,  that  they  admitted  them  to  a  ahare,  not  only 
in  political,  but  in  religious  mstters.  There  were  three  orders  of  druidessea  or  priesteascs, 
called  also  umnoihees  and  senei,  of  which  one  corresponded  with  the  priestesses  of  Vesta ; 
anotlier  officiated  only  partially  at  the  altars ;  and  a  third  attended  ezdnsivelj  to  the 
care  and  insuuction  of  their  families. 

Ciesar  enumerates  fire  gods,  as  having  been  held  particularly  sacred  .in  Gaul :  viz. 
Teutates,  or  Mercury ;  Belenus,  or  Apollo  ;  Belisama,  or  Minerva ;  Hesus,  or  Mars ;  and 
Taraois,  or  Jupiter  Tonans  *,  but  to  none  of  these  were  temples  '^fdimtf^  till  after  the 
communication  of  the  Roman  with  the  Gallic  nations. 

Among  other  divinities  mentioned  by  mythologists  snd  liistorians,  as  having  been  wor- 
shipped by  the  nations  of  ancient  Europe,  and  not  enumerated  under  the  appellations  of 
the  gods  in  this  work,  are  the  following : — 

Alrunes,  the  penaies  of  the  ancient  Germans;  they  were  represented  as  little  wooden 
figures  like  witches,  about  half  a  foot  or  a  foot  in  height. 

Andate,  or  Andraste,  the  Victory  of  tlie  ancient  Britons. 

Ahardus,  a  Celtic  divinity. 

AsEs,  inferior  Scandinavian  gods. 

AsToiLUNNus,  a  celebrated  dlvini^,  by  some  identified  with  DeuB  Lumis, 

AuRiNiA,  a  celebrated  German  female,  who,  according  to  Tacitus,  was  deified. 

AvENTiA,  a  Celtic  divinity. 

Bacurda,  a  divinity,  worshipped  at  Cologne. 

BAnuiiENNA,a  German  goddess. 

Banira,  a  divinity  worshipped  at  Lausanne. 

BouLjANus,  probably  a  corruption  of  Baal  and  Jojiiis,  a  Celtic  divinity  worshipped 
particularly  at  Nantes. 

Braoa,  the  Celtic  divinity  of  wisdom,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 

BusTERicntit,  a  German  divinity,  whose  idol  is  still  preserved  at  Sondershausen,  one 
of  the  fortresses  of  the  princes  of  Schwartsburg. 
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DoNiyDA,  A  divinity  of  LaoMnne. 

Eastie,  the  Saxon  Aitarte. 

Ekminsul,  Hermbnsul,  or  Irminsvl,  a  Celtic  dmnity  of  tho  ancient  Saxoni  in 
Wci^haKa,  rappoaed  bj  lome  to  have  been  Mara,  and  by  otben,  M ercuiy.  Hit  ftatoe, 
which  was  placed  on  a  colomn,  had  in  one  hand  a  banner,  upon  which  were  described  a 
rote  and  a  pair  of  scales,  emblematical  of  the  transitory  and  uncertain  nature  of  victory, 
and  on  Ha  breast  and  sliieM,  a  bear  and  a  Ikm. 

Flins,  the  Jfen  of  the  Lnsatian  Vandab.  This  diviniiy  was  represented  nnder  the 
fignre  of  a  large  stone,  covered  with  a  long  robe,  or  as  a  female,  having  a  wand  in  her 
hand,  and  a  Kon's  skin  on  her  shonldersk 

Fltas,  a  Oennan  divinity. 

FazA,  or  Faioa,  the  Jono  or  Terra  of  the  Scandinavians ;  the  wife  of  Oditt,  and  mother 
of  Thor ;  also  the  Venos  of  the  Saxons. 

Faisco,  god  of  peace  among  the  Saxons. 

GoDDiss-MoTBxas,  pastoral  divinities  represented  on  bass-reliels,  BMiouments,  or  co- 
lumns, as  tliree  female  igures,  either  standing  or  sitting,  generally  holding  fruts,  or  ir* 
apples  in  their  hands*  with  inscriptions  indicative  of  the  cause  of  their  fabricatiea. 

Hbil,  a  divinity  wonihipped  by  the  aadent  Saxona  on  the  \tnJkM  off  the  Frune  ia  &•- 
mersetahife. 

Hbrth  A,  the  Tern  of  the  Gennans,  whose  statue  was  plaeed  ia  a  covered  chariot  in  a 
wood  called  Castnm  Nerans. 

lIoDtv,  a  Celtic  deity,  whose  name  waa  of  unlucky  omen ;  he  was  blind,  but  mnarh- 
able  for  his  strength  and  warlike  esploits. 

Isis ;  the  Suevi  particularly  worshipped  this  goddess ;  and,  at  her  feasts^  carried  the 
sacred  ressel  in  processioB.    (See  Egypt.) 

JoRDy  the  same  aa  Friga. 

Latobivs,  the  .£sculaptus  of  the  andent  Norici  (the  Austrians). 

Neiiallbnia,  a  goddess,  of  whom  statues  have  been  foand  in  England,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  island  of  Walcheren  :  from  her  attributes,  some  have  chveed  her  among 
the  goddess-mothers ;  others  (from  the  statues  of  Neptune  being  sometimes  placed  near 
her*8),  among  the  marine  deities. 

K I  A,  the  Pluto  of  the  Sclavonians. 

OoiN,  the  Jupiter,  or  Mars,  of  the  Scandinavians ;  always  represented  with  a  crow 
on  each  shoulder. 

Pkprmvtr,  a  Saxon  Idol,  in  whose  temple  a  sacred  horse  waa  always  kept. 

PoowiD,  or  the  air;  aSaimatian  divinity. 

PoREviTif,  the  Mara  of  the  ancient  Germans,  represented  with  six  beads,  and  sur- 
rounded by  all  sorts  of  militaiy  weapons. 

Proao,  an  ancient  German  divinity,  by  some  ^opposed  to  have  been  the  saaM»  as 
Themis :  she  is  represented  with  a  lance  (at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  ptvenmier),  and  a 
shield,  composed  of  various  weapons. 

PusTER,  a  Saxon  idol. 

Radaioaisub,  a  Sclavonian  idol,  represented  with  a  shield  (upon  which  waa  described 
a  bull)  upon  bis  breast,  a  spear  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  helmet,  surmounted  with  a  cock  : 
human  victims  were  sacrificed  on  his  sltars. 

RoniGAST,  a  German  divinity,  represented  with  a  bull*s  head  on  hia  breast,  an  eagle 
on  bis  head,  and  a  spear  in  his  left  hand. 

Sbatbb,  a  Saxon  divinity*. 

SiLVA,  a  German  divinity. 

Tanvaka,  a  German  goddess,  who  presided  over  divinatkMi-by  waads. 

luoR,  one  of  the  principal  Scandinavian  divinities,  the  oflspring  of  Odin  sad 
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probably  the  same  as  tlie  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Mithraa  of  the  Feniaai:  h^  was 
father  of  Modus  and  Magnus. 

,  T910LA,  the  Hecate  of  the  Vandals  and  Lusatians, 
..  Xbiglova,  the  Hecate  of  the  Sdavonians. 

TuiSTO,  or  TiiuisTo,  the  T^rra,  oras  some  think,  the  Pluto  of  the  GermaBi;  thair 
cJuefdeitj. 

Repreuntalions  </.]  Europe,  said  in  fable  to  have  deriTed  its  name  either  fiRMa 
Epropa  (see  £aropa),  or  from  Europs,  the  son  of  .^Egialeus,  is  represented  by  the  piodemi 
a^  a  woman  magnificently  attired ;  her  robe  of  divers  colours,  indicating  the  diveni^  of 
her  sources  of  wealth  ;  and  her  splendid  crown,  the  empire  which»  by  the  Bemana,  ehe 
acquired  oTer  the  univene.  She.  is  seated  upon  two  comucopiB,  with  a  temple  and 
sceptre,  emblems  of  religion  and  dominion,  in  her  hands ;  and  around  her  eie  ^  boiee» 
arms  and  trophies,  diadems,  books,  globes,  coropaases,  musical  inetrumenta,  &c. 

Sometimes  she  is  portrayed  aa  a  Pallas,  with  a  aoeptxe  in  one  hand  and  a  cofnncopia  in 
the  other. 

Pt2.]  ASIA.  This  quarter  of  the  globe,  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  the  cr»dle 
of  the  human  race,  the  seat  of  the  first  monardiies  established  in  the  world,  and  the  comtiy 
in  which  originated  Paganiun,  Judaism,  and  Mahomedanism,  and  in  which  the  bleseed 
system  of  Christianity  was  first  dispensed,  has,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  been  the  con^ 
atant  theatre  of  events  of  the  highest  historical  importance  and  interest. 

The  local  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  it  appears  to  have  been  eztremely 
Upiited :  they  admitted  the  existence  of  a  nortbeni  ocean,  upon  the  ahorea  of  which  the 
Hyperboreans,  a  peaceful  race  of  men,  were  supposed  to  exist,  and  applied  the  tena 
Sqythian  to  the  Tartar  tribes  inhabiting  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Blaipk  and  Caspian 
seas ;  but  Herodotus,  neither  believing  in  the  existence  of  an  esstem  ocean  (he  considered 
th»  country  eastward  of  India  to  be  one  vast  and  unexplored  desert),  nor  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  southern  frontiers  even  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  comprehended,  under  the 
term  Europe,  all  the  countries  north  of  Mount  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian  sea;  little  more 
being  sometimes  understood  by  the  Asia  of  the  sncieuta  than  that  portkm  of  it  which 
farmed  the  Persian  empire.  The  Romans  exclusively  applied  the  term  to  that  part  of  the 
continent  to  which  the  appellation  of  Asia  Minor  was  assigned  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
which  now  forms  the  province  of  Nstoiia,  dividing  it,  as  well  as  the  Gieeka,  into  Asia  ctf, 
or  intra  Taurumy  and  Asia  uUra,  or  extra  Taamm,  and  considering  the  high  ridge  of 
Taurus  to  be  the  line  of  separation  between  the  civilised  and  barbaroua  nations  of  that 
part  of  the  world.  This  mountain  was  known  by  the  name  of  Tavrui,  in  Cilicia ;  of 
AmanuSf  from  the  bay  of  Issus  as  far  as  the  Euphrates ;  ofAntitauruMf  from  the  western 
boundaries  of  Cilicia  up  to  Armenia ;  of  Monies  MaUeni^  in  Cappadocia;  of  Afens  Mas- 
chicus,  at  the  south  of  the  river  Phasis ;  of  Amarantaj  at  the  north  of  the  Phasis ;  of 
CaMoasaiJ,  between  the  Hyrcanian  and  Euxine  seas  ;  of  Hyrcanii  Montes,  near  Hyrcania; 
and  of  Imaus,  in  the  more  eastern  parts  of  Asia*  The  more  recent  divisions  of  Asia  an* 
liqua  were,  Colchis  (now  Mingrelis),  Iberia  (now  Imeriti),  Albania,  Armenia  Major,  Syria, 
Arabis,  Babylonia,  Chaldsea,  Mesopotamia  (the  lower  part  is  now  Irak  Aimbi,  and  the 
upper  Diar  Bekr),  Assyria  (now  Kurdistan),  Media  (now  Irak  Ajami,  or  Peraian  Irak), 
Peraiat  Susians,  Parthia,  Hyrcania  (now  Jorjan  or  Corcan),Margiannt  Bactriana,  Scythia, 
&c.  The  countries  of  Asia  east  of  these  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  classica,  except  in  the 
history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  boundary  of  whose  conquests  was  the  country  ol  the 
Punjab,  the  spacious  and  fertile  plaina  in  which  meet  the  five  rivers  which  form  the  ladns* 

Asia  Minor  (now  Anatolia  or  Anadoli)  comprehended  the  provinces  of  Myaia,  Tioes, 
.£olia,  Ionia,  Lydia,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylis,  Pisidis,  Isauria,  Lycaonia,  Cilicia*  Cappa- 
doda,  Armenia  Mia^r,  Pontua,  Fephlagonia,  Bithynia,  GaUtia  or  Gallogrsscia,  and 
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Hifremmtuiiam  «/.]  Aiia  is  deicribed  in  fid>le  as  haviag  derired  iu  b«bw  from  thft 
n  jmph  Aaa»  tlie  dimghtar  of  Ocean  and  Tethyi,  and  was  anciently  represented  nnder  th# 
figure  of  a  woman,  sometimes  bolding  in  ber  right  hand  a  serpent,  in  her  left  a  mddtr, 
and  resting  lier  right  foot  od  the  prow  of  a  Teasel :  or  with  torrets  on  her  bead,  and 
holding  an  anchor. 

The  modems  hate  depicted  her  in  two  waja »  aa  a  woman  magnificently  attired,  holding 
in  one  hand  sprigs  of  anmatic  plants,  and  in  the  other  a  censer,  with  diamonds  scattered  at 
her  feet,  and  a  camel  lyiog  down  behind  her;  and  as  a  woman  of  a  Tory  dark  complezkNi 
and  feiDcioas  eountenance,  seated  on  a  camel,  with  a  turban  omaroenled  with  benm- 
plomes,  a  robe  of  bine,  a  laantle  of  yellow,  holding  in  one  hand  a  cenaer  filled  with  bnm- 
ing  perfiimei,  leaning  with  the  other  on  a  shield  (in  tlie  centra  of  which  b  a  eicaoent),  and 
sarroonded  by  flags,  kettledrums,  dmeten,  bows  and  arrowa. 

010.— TMor  happ§  fen.]  "  This  ezclsmation  fixea  our  thonghta  on  the  grand  snbjeol 
of  this  poem,  via.  the  founding  a  colony."  fFerlea, 

624. — Sidonimt*'}  Tyrian  ;  the  two  terms  being  synonymous  in  the  poets. 

088. — Bmem  4f€]W.]  "  This  was  not  uncommon  in  the  temple*  of  the  ancienta.  Thn 
doors  to  the  Rotunda  at  Rome  are  corered  with  brass,  and  turn  on  bnas  hinges.  Thn 
portico  was  coveted  with  the  same  formerly ;  and  it  leoted  on  brass  beaessb  frt'T"^  on 
with  brsis  nails  or  pint  of  the  same  metal.  There  is  one  of  these  very  nails,  which  I  haivn 
seen  in  the  great  doke's  gallery,  so  laige,  that  it  wcigfaa  abovn  forty-etvesi  powndi,** 
Sfemet. 

038. — Peiaf€d  mnlf.]  An  apt  representation  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jnao,  aa  liat 
goddeaa  ezdted  the  war,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  city. 

001.]  This  conflict  of  Troilus  with  Achilles  is  considered  to  be  ante-hoamric.  Thn 
passage  is  singular  in  itself  as  ditfering  from  Homer,  who  assigns  to  each  chariot  two 
heroes,  one  to  guide  the  reina,  the  other  to  oooibat. 

074.]  VESTS ;  i.  e.  ptpbu.  The  prptat  was  a  mantle  without  aUeres,  embnddeied  h 
gold  or  parple,  and  futened  with  clasps  either  on  the  shoulder  or  the  arm,  with  whM 
the  statues  of  the  gods  and  goddessce  were  anciently  decorated ;  they  had  dthet  a  loag 
flowing  train,  or  were  in  some  way  confined :  the  most  renowned  was  that  of  Mfaierfm ;  k 
was  of  white,  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  with  reprrtratations  of  splendid  actions  of  the  god- 
dess, of  Jupiter,  and  of  the  most  valiant  heroes,  and  was  always  csnied  in  the  pini  1  iAn 
of  the  Panatbensm  on  a  car,  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  to  the  temple  of  Cc^  and  back  to  the 
citadel.  The  sacred  garment  of  Bfinerva  was  worm  and  embroidered  by  young 
devoted  to  this  single  occupation.  The  more  ordinary  pephi$  waa  of  while  or 
.nilk  (embroidered  with  gold  or  purple),  or  of  magnificent  tissue,  omamimfert  with  IringUb 
The  Romans,  eveiy  Mth  year,  offered  a  p«phis  to  Minerva  in  great  pomp»  The  tsea 
peplmi  was  applied  also  to  the  mho  won  by  the  Romana  at  their  trinn^iha,  and  M  tho 
funeral  palL 

087. — /nifkn.]  A  general  eipwesion  for  wrinimk 

088.]  PENTHESILEA.    A  qoeen  of  the  Amasona,  who  succeeded  to  the  thvoM  ef 
the  celebrated  Oritfayia.    She  assisted  Priam  hi  the  latter  yeara  of  the  war,  and  was  kilWI 
by  Achilles,  after  having  displayed  great  acts  of  bravery.    The  AaMsone  were  so  disc— 
solale  at  lier  death*  that  diey  elected  no  other  c^een,  and  fiill  into  rompleti  obicnrily. 
Uemer  does  not  mention  thia  princeos ;  but  Virgil  asaigna  to  her  n 
aourag  the  allirs  of  Priam. 

iM.^#VMe.]  The  temple  built  by  PUb  in  honour  of  Juno. 

000.]  EUROTAS.    One  of  the  fiivoorile  resorta  of  Dmon ;  aiifurof 
by  Sparta,  and  worshipped  with  particalar  solcnwitisa,  which  was  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  ilosiltpolomns.    It  ia  celebeatod  by  the  poata  l«  tha  peofussM 
and  olives  which  adumed  its  baak8|  and  far  ilahaviag  bean  the  actno  af  IhO  1 
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of  Jtiptter  into  a  iwan,  the  bird  under  whose  fonn  he  courted  LedA,  of  the  laroentatioiiB  of 
A|>o11o  for  Drnphne,  of  the  eierckei  of  Castor  and  PoUax,  and  of  the  seizure  of  Helen. 
699.]  C  YNTHUS.  A  monntun  of  Delos,  sacred  to  Diana,  as  her  birthpbue. 
700^— Dtoiia  ieewu,']  The  statmre  of  Diana  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  the  superiority  of  her  height  and  gait  above  those  of  her  nymphs. 
This  description  is  said  to  be  identified  with  the  Diana  Venatrix,  or  Huntress,  of  the 
pabiters  and  sculptors,  though,  by  Virgil  and  Homer,  the  goddess  is  represented  joining 
in  solemn  dance,  not  hunting,  with  her  nymphs.  ^ 

719.]  SERGESTUS.    )  Companions  of  ^neas.    Virgil  compliments  the  famOies  of 
719.]  CLOANTUUS.  5  the  3eigii  (iEn.  ▼.  1«0.)  and  of  the  Cluentii  {JEn.  t.  163.)  by 
ateribing  their  origin  to  these  heroes.    There  was  a  militaiy  tribune  of  the  name  of  Ser- 
ous, who  distinguished  himself  durmg  the  time  of  the  republic  at  the  siege  of  Veil ;  biit 
nothing  remarkable  has  been  handed  down  to  us  respecting  the  family  of  Chientius. 
748.]  HESPERIA.    One  of  the  ancient  names  of  Italy. 

7S0. — Tk' (EnoiriaMiJ]    An  ancient  people   of  Italy,  so  named  after   their  leader 
CEnotruB,  a  son  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who  is  supposed  by  Pausanias  to  have  been 
the  first  Grecian  colonist, 
f  795^— PArygioii  race*']  i.  e.  Trojan  race  in  general* 

796,  &c.]  These  lines  vrere  quoted  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  when,  upon  the  eztmaion  of 
the  wh%s,  some  intercession  was  made  to  him,  leit  the  whig  poet  Congrevo  should  be 
displaced  from  his  situation  in  the  customs. 
618« — One  only.]  Orontes. 

811. — lake  P«riaii  MorNs.]  The  ancient  statues  both  of  marble  and  ivory  were  polished 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  lustre  of  their  surfisces  was  dazzling.    (See  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode 
19.) 
879.]  BELUS.    King  of  Tyre,  father  of  Pygmalion  and  Dido. 
885<— Frsm  TV^jons.]  Tencer  bemg  the  son  of  Heaione,  daughter  of  king  Laomedon, 
the  predecessor  of  Priam  on  the  throne  of  Troy. 

916.^ — Upper  vesf.]  This  was  called  paUa  by  the  Romans.  It  was  a  loose  mantle 
or  cloak,  like  the  peplue  of  the  Greeks,  thrown  over  the  siola ;  the  robe  worn  by  matrons. 
(See  Toga.) 

9S1. — Priam'M  eldest  davghier.}  Ilione,  who  was  the  wife  of  Polymnestor,  king  of 
Thrace. 

929.]  CUPID.  The  god  of  love.  Hesiod  describes  him  as  son  of  Chaos  and  Tern ; 
flhnonides,  of  Mars  and  Venus ;  AIcsbus,  of  Zephyrus  and  Eris ;  Sappho,  of  Uranus  and 
Venus ;  and  Seneca,  of  Vulcan  and  Venus.  The  Greeks  distinguished  Imeros  (CupUei) 
ftom  Eros  (iimor)  ;  and  Cicero  also,  in  his  "  de  Natura  Deorum,"  entitles  Love,  Awur^ 
the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Venus ;  and  Cupid,  of  Night  and  Erebus.  The  Cupid  of 
more  common  celebrity  is  considered  to  be  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus ;  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  god  are  almost  as  nimierous  as  the  characters  over  which  he  ezerdsea 
his  influence.  He  is  most  generally  delineated  as  an  arch-looking  child,  crowned  with 
roses,  and  either  armed  with  a  bow  and  quiver  full  of  arrows  (of  which  the  poets  feign  that 
some  hste  points  of  gold,  and  others  of  lead);  with  a  lighted  torch;  sportively  with  a 
helmet  and  lance ;  blind,  holding  a  rose  in  one  hand  and  a  dolphin  in  the  other ;  with  his 
finger  upon  his  mouth ;  placed  between  Hercules  and  Mercury,  as  emblematical  of  the 
power  oif  courage  and  eloquence  in  conciliating  love ;  at  the  side  of  Fortune,  to  show  the 
extent  of  the  influence  of  the  capricious  and  blind  goddess ;  with  wings,  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  either  jumping,  dancing,  driving  a  car,  trundling  a  hoop,  throwing^ «  quoit,  playing 
with  a  nymph  or  a  swan,  catching  a  butterfly,  or  trying  to  bum  it  with  a  torch.  His 
power  is  also  often  designated  by  his  riding  on  the  back  of  a  lion,  a  dolphin,  or  a  panther, 
playing  the  lyre.  The  poets  moreover  genenlly  describe  the  sou  of  Man  and  Venus  with  a 
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compleiioa  of  the  colour  of  fire.    On  a  verj  uideDt  mcdbd»  Cupid  it  depicted  M  a  jovng 
miD  witli  the  wingi  of  an  eagle  or  Tulture.    The  periwinkle^  among  plants,  waa  ncnid  to 
him.    (See  fable  of  Cupid,  in  Lord  Bacon's  FmbUs  ^  the  Auciemia.) 
The  appellationa  under  which  Cupid  is  most  generally  known  are  the  following : — 

Amor,  Lat.  bef  ;  his  general  name  among  the  Romans. 

Caunius,  from  Cdwiiis,  a  dtj  of  Caiia. 

Claviosb,  Lat.  kiy-be^er;  bis  name  when  repreiented  with  a  bimch  of  Icrys  in  his 
band. 

CYTUEaaus,  from  tlie  iiland  Ciftkerm,  ncred  to  Venus. 

Ero8,  his  general  i^pellation  among  the  Greeks. 

LiTHiEus,  firom  Lethe,  the  waters  of  oblivion.  He  was  invoked  niider  this  name  bj 
lovers  who  were  anxioos  toftrgH  the  croelties  of  their  mistresses.  His  statiWa  whkk 
was  m  the  temple  of  Venns  Erjcina,  near  the  Colline  Gate,  rapraseats  him  as  eitia- 
guishiag  hu  torch  in  water. 

PANOEMt's,  Gr«  influencing  mil  people;  a  name  common  to  him  among  the  Gxeeka  mmI 
Egyptians. 

PoTiivs,  liis  nam«  in  Pbcenida. 

PajKPEs  Devs,  Lat.  the  gad  of  q^kkJUghi. 

PsiTUYEOs,  the  wkuperer. 

Tbliper  Pure,  Lat.  the  Mrfw-hemvug  cUUU 
ANTEKOS.]  Another  ion  of  Mars  and  Venut,  who  is  often  represented  with  CapUI» 
and  is  intended  to  lienote  that  love  must  be  cherished  by  reciprocal  leelingk  They,  we 
represented  playing  together,  and  contending  for  a  branch  of  palm.  Antaroa  shared  the 
diTine  honours  of  his  brother,  and  was  particularly  invoked  at  Athens  by  the  victims  of 
neglected  love.  Sometimes  he  is  described  as  the  offspring  of  Noz  and  Erebos,  as  accom- 
panied by  grief,  contentua,  &c  and  ai  discharging  none  bat  leaden  anowa. 

PSYCHE.]  A  nymph  beloved  by  Cupid  for  her  eztraordniary  beauty.  Her  pannts 
having  consulted  an  oracle  respecting  the  fate  of  Uieir  daughter  in  marriage,  wars 
directed  to  expose  her  on  the  brink  of  a  lagh  precipice  ',  whence  she  was  transplanted  by 
Zephyr  to  a  sumptuous  palace,  in  which  the  was  surrounded  by  every  lomry,  and 
attended  by  invisible  beings.  Here  she  became  the  wife  of  Cupid,  who.  visited  her  ooly 
at  niglit,  and  retired  at  the  approach  of  day ;  warning  her  that  the  continnancr  of  thefar 
happiness  depended  on  his  being  unseen  by  mortal  eyes.  Psyche,  liowever,  bavinji  bet 
informed  by  tbe  oracle  that  her  husband  should  be  an  immortal  being,  more  craHiy  than  a 
serpent,  every  where  scattering  fire  and  destruction,  and  dreaded  by  the  gods  and  by 
hell  itself,  her  curioaity  was  irresistibly  ezdted  to  behold  the  terrible  monster  ooira* 
sponding  with  this  description.  Accordingly,  while  he  slept,  she  kindled  a  torch,  and  by 
its  light  beheld  the  god  of  love.  But  at  the  same  moment  Cupid  awoke,  and  inatantlj 
fled,  reminding  her  of  the  warning  which  she  had  neglected.  Prevented  by  him,  tboa|^ 
invisible,  from  destroying  herself,  as  at  first,  in  despair,  she  resolved  to  do,  Psycha 
omitted  no  means  to  recover  her  lost  husband.  Tbe  gods  were  importuned  by  her  piayaia 
to  this  effect ;  and  she  even  ventored  at  last  to  address  Venua  herself,  though  aware  that 
this  goddess  was  irriuted  against  her  for  having  presumed  to  captivate  her  son*  UABITi 
one  of  the  attendants  of  Venus,  1o  wbom  she  first  made  herself  known,  dragged  her  into 
the  presence  of  her  mistress  ;  by  whose  orders  she  was  delivered  over  to  GRIEF  and 
CARE  (see  these  articles).  Still,  to  augment  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  Psyche, 
Venus  hnposcd  on  her  tasks,  which,  unless  assisted  by  a  supernatural  power,  she  ooold 
not  possibly  perform.  She  was  sent  to  draw  water  from  a  fountain  guarded  by  dragons  ; 
obliged  to  climb  inaccessible  mounttins,  in  search  of  golden  wool  from  the  fleeces  of 
sheep  that  grazed  there  ;  and  to  separate,  within  a  very  short  time,  all  the  different  kinds 
of  grain  collected  indiscriminately  in  an  immense  heap.    The  last  and  most  diflicult  ofllcr 
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inpsied  apon  her  «m  that  of  dcfeending  into  the  infernal  regiona,  and  entreating  of 
Pfoaerptne  that  iho  woald  send  to  Venaa  a  portion  of  her  beantj  incloaed  in  a  box. 
While  Psyche,  ignorant  alike  of  the  road  that  led  to  the  abode  of  Proflerpne,  and  of  the 
meane  of  indodng  that  deity  to  grant  her  applicatioD,  vainly  attempted  to  devise  any 
means  of  laccess,  she  was  saddenly  instmcted  how  to  proceed  by  a  voice  which  fiother 
eigoined  her  not  to  examine  the  treasure  she  was  to  convey  to  Venns.  Agsin,  impelled 
by  oirioaity,  and  by  a  desire  to  adom  herself  with  part  of  the  beauty  contained  in  the  box, 
she  raised  the  cover ;  aa  overpowering  essence  instantly  evaporated,  and  Psyche  fell 
down  in  a  state  of  lethargy.  Cnpid,  who  contaatly  watched  over  her  unseen,  immediately 
descended  to  her  aid ;  roused  her  by  a  toach  of  his  arrow,  and  having  replaced  the  vapour, 
again  consigned  the  box  to  her  care.  He  then  prevailed  upon  Jupiter  to  summon  a  council 
of  tfaa  gods,  to  whom  -ha  related  the  emel  tveatment  endmed  by  Psyche.  It  miiaime- 
diaCnly  resolved  that  she  ahooM  be  delivered  from  the  faijostice  of  Venus,  and  Marcnry  was 
despatched  to  convey  her  from  earth  to  heaven,  where  ahe  was  rendered  immortal  by  die 
■■broaial  food  of  which  she  partook.  Venus  at  length  consented  to  her  nnioii  widi  the 
god  of  love ;  and  their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  PLEASURE  (nee 
PlaMore}  was  the  offspring  of  this  marriage.  Psyche  ia  usnaHy  lepnaeiited  with 
butHrily'a  wings  on  her  sboulden :  sometimea,  on  ancient  medals,  Coptd  andPsyche 
appear  atsnding  side  by  side,  and  mutnaUy  embracing.  The  gem  in  the  cabiBetaf  the 
Doko  of  Marlborough  representing  the  maniage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  is  vety  genenlly 
kttoanu 

918.]  ELIZA.    Dido.    (See  J>idoO 

9M. — Doubk'UngUid*']  In  thu  epithet  Virgil  complies  with  the  prejudices  of  his  com- 
Ikymen,  who  affected  to  consider  Punic  or  Garthaginian  fiuth  to  be  synonymous  with 
liMihaijI  and  bieach  of  treatias.   ■ 

M4^— TAe  iomm  Ir  Jime'aMre  Moafad.]  Who,  with  her  aocoatomed  halnd  of  the 
Tiojfuie»  might  iafloeace  Dido  against  ^ncaa. 

94S.— 2%  AroOer's.]  iEaeas*. 

Q^H^^IMnm  bowen*"}  The  grove  of  Idalium,  which,  with  tlie  town  of  the  sune  name 
aft  the  foot  of  Mount  Idalus,  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  was  sacred  to  Venus. 

074i — FUw'rif  beiJ]  "  In  the  original* '  sunrounded  him  with  sweet  marjoram.*  The 
marjoram  of  Cyprus  had  a  power  to  drive  away  scorpions,  which  were  to  much  to  be 
tend  during  sleep.*'     WmrUm. 

081«-«-CBMsters.]  i.e.  small  baskets. 

ItML— TAe  ifod.]  Sich«us. 

IMO.-— TAf  UvtMg,^    iEneas. 

lOliw— 5ippui|r.]  Roman  ladies  never  drank  wine  but  at  religious  cerenumies ;  and  tlie 
law  was  so  rigid  upon  the  point,  that  death  was  the  puniahment  of  such  as  violated  it. 
Thus  Dido  drinks  it  here  but  aa  at  a  ceremony,  and  does  no  more  than  touch  her  lips 
with  it. 

lOM.]  BITIAS.    A  Carthaginian  in  the  train  of  Dido. 

10S8.]  lOPAS.  A  Carthaginian,  whom  Viigil  describes  at  the  banquet  of  Dido,  as 
pio-eminent  for  hia  skill  in  music  and  poetry.- 
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**  Virgil  rtdted  tUiiaciaid  hook  to  thowperer  Aagoitat,  In  order  to  give  Ub  p9tlt 
fmitmm  k  taste  of  the  mt  of  hu  JEaM,  The  venifictlion  of  thit  book  it  extreBely 
beentifnl,  aad  it  if  in  genenJ  the  most  conect  piece  of  the  whole  poem."     H^orfon. 

g— il«  gmfittJ]  TheTroju. 

19.— il/Mc.]  )  The  wooden  hone.    "  fienriui  obienrei,  thit  when  Virgil  epenks  of 

4U-^Tke  pik.]  )the  hoilding  thiihorte.bo  nukes  nse  of  the  terme  which  belong  to  the 
shipwright's  tnds.  Fsnsaniis  snys,  that  eveiy  one  mosC  either  sUow  thnt  tbis  horse  WM 
an  engino  nnuio  to  batter  the  wnlb  of  Trej,  or  that  the  Tiojaos  were  nost  stiangaly 
ialiiiaated.  Tnhero  and  Uygimis,  aeoording  to  Serrins  on  this  pniisge,  were  likewise  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  such  an  engine  at  the  nun  or  the  teatndo,  invented  fur  tlie  poipoan 
mentioned  by  Paasanias,  which  Propeitins  (tajs  BIr.  Merric)  seems  to  allode  to  when  bn 
says. 

Ant  qnis  cqvo  pnlias  aUegno  notcerel  arces  ? 
Bnt  that  it  wat  eapresslj  the  tame  as  the  battering  ram  it  asserted  on  the  authority  of 
Pliny,  whose  words  are  as  folhiws:  Equnm,  qni  nunc  aries  appellatnr,  in  moraHbna 
nwchiniSp  Epeum  ad  Tro^m  invenisse  dicont :   lib.  wn,  c.  50.    Bnt  no  hiitoricnl  in- 
thoriry  can  be  produced  that  is  reconcilable  with  Pliny*i  assertion. 

*'  Though  the  original  of  this  history  of  the  Trojan  horse  be  thus  uncertain,  yet  it  can 
sctrcely  be  imagined  that  the  fiction  could  have  been  raised  so  enriy,  and  spread  so  nnl* 
vexsally  without  some  foandation  in  history.  Several  therefore  have  been  inclined  to 
believe  tlie  nccount  which  is  given  of  it  by  Palephstus,  whose  testimony  cnrrtes  with  it 
the  greater  weight  on  account  of  his  antiquity,  as  he  b  thought  to  have  lived  before 
Homer.  It  is  reported,  says  tliis  aotbor,  that  the  Greeks  took  Troy  hy  iacloting  ibem- 
selves  in  a  wooden  horse.  But  the  tnitli  of  the  story  it,  that  thry  built  a  hone  of  ao 
large  a  site,  that  it  could  not  be  drawn  within  the  city  walls.  In  the  meanwhile  the  chief 
of  them  lay  concealed  in  a  hollow  place  near  the  city,  which  it  to  this  day  called  the 
GreciMi  amboseade.  Sinon  upon  this  deserted  to  tlie  Trojans,  and  permaded  them  to 
admit  the  horse  within  the  city,  assuring  them  that  the  Greeks  would  not  return  to  molest 
them  any  more.  The  Trojans  bi-Iieving  him,  made  a  breach  in  tlieir  walls  to  let  m  the 
hone,  through  wliicii  the  enemy  entered  at  night,  while  the  inhabitants  were  feasting, 
and  sacked  the  town.    PmkrpkatmM  de  iuer^iMUmM, 

"  ft  is  observable  that  this  relation  agrees  in  many  particulais  with  that  which  the  poeto 
have  given  us ;  and  as  to  that  remarkable  circumstance  of  the  Grecian  ambuscade,  it 
seems  obiicurely  hinted  at  in  a  trsdition  mentioned  by  Servius ;  namely,  that  the  Greeka 
lay  in  ambush  behind  a  hill  called  Hippiut,  and  from  thence  surprised  the  Trojans, 
lionifado,  an  Italian,  joins  with  Aldus  in  supposing  that  thit  hill  not  only  took  its  ni 
from  the  Greek  word  for  a  horse,  but  was  likewise  in  the  figure  of  one ;  tlie  sane 
obti-rvcB,  that  the  lulians  to  this  day  make  use  of  a  rampart  which  they  call  €€9mUief 
IVurtoK.    (See  Ilurare*N  Hymn  to  Apollo,  in  the  Secular  Poem.) 

42.]   rnYM.+'TKS.    (See  li.  iii.  193.) 

C7.  }r,in.  3  I 
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46.]  C APYS.    (See  ^n.  i.  267.) 

52.]  LAOCOON.  A  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  one  of  the  priests  of  Apullo  and 
Neptuoe.  At  the  time  when  the  Trojans  were  undetermioed  whtther  they  should 
receite  into  their  city  the  wooden  honr,  he  at  once  protested  against  it;  declared  his 
conviction  of  the  hu»tile  machinations  of  the  Greeks,  and  even  hurled  his  spear  against 
the  fabric.  His  temerity  greatly  initattd  MSnerm ;  and  some  time  after,  while  he  was 
offering  a  sacrifice  to  Neptune,  oa  the  searshore,  two  enormous  serpents  issued  (nun  the 
waves,  and  advancing  to  the  land,  attacked  his  two  sons,  Antipbates  and  ThymfaiBUS, 
who  were  standing  near  the  altar.  The  wretchMk  fktber  hastened  to  their  succonr  j  hot  the 
serpents  involved  and  crushed  him  with  his  children.  The  celebrated  work  of  scnJpCure 
representing  the  agonies  endured  by  Laocoon  and  his  sons,  is  ascribed  to  Polydonis, 
4thgnf>dff"'ffi  and  Agymndrr,  caxvera  and  aciilptora  of  Rhodea>  under  the  Mi|n  af  Ibe 
mnptanx  Ve^tsian*  Tkumsoo.  alladea  to  this'iuater-pircc  of  a»i  in  hia  Uhmj,  pan  is. 
line  180. 
70. — A  captive  Greek*']  Sioon. 
re^Tkekmg.l   Priaou 

100.]  SINQN.    9on. of  .£ranm8,.and  giEaadsoa  of  the  lobber  Antal^caa*    Ha  iffawd 
liMDMif  to  be  takan  bj  the  Ti^jaaa  aa  a.  diiierisr  fion  tbe  Greoan.Ga»p.  mdi  hmug 
a^joutted  to  the  pseaence  of  their  king,  induced  Prim  to  believe  that  tbe  Giaeka  had 
ifBpaived  ao  injundion  firam  the  orada  to  aciifice  one  of  their  conatryman  helbpa  thaic 
tatani  into  Greece,  in  order  to  aecnn^  a.  fasoaiable  voyage,  and  that  Calehay  had  naaimi 
hiBi  (Sinon)  as  the  victim,  at  the  iastigatioA  of  Ulysses,,  whom  he  had  ipiiatad  bj  bin 
avowed  resolution  to  avenge  the  cause  oi  his  friend  Palaraedet.    (See  Palamedes,.iiiM 
104.)    When  Sinon  had  tluu  gained  the  confidence  of  tha  Trojaaa,  he  persuaded  them 
to,  admit  into  their  citj  the  wooden,  horse  which  tbe  Gfeeksi  had  kit  on  tlie  ahoffy  aa 
ofiiiiing,a8  be  aasertad,  to  Minerva;  aasunng  them  that  its  posseseioe  wkhiM  laadei 
their  town  impugpable,  by  supplying  the  place  of  the  palhulium,  of  whidi  thejF  had 
been  deprived  by  Ulyssea  and  Diomed.     His  advice  was  followed ;  and  the  perfidiona 
SliDo^,  in  the  silence,  of  the  night,  opened  the  sides  of  the  stppaaduua  hocsp,.aBd  aet  at 
libertj  the  warriors  contaiiied  within  it* 

.  104^]  FALAM£D£S.  A  descendant  of  Belus  ;  son  of  NanpUus,  king  of  Inbcsa,  and 
Clymene,  and  one  of  the  pufuls  of  Chiron.  He  is  celebratadin  fable  aa  the  inventor  of 
weights  and  measuroi ;  of  tlie  games  of  chess  and  backgammon  ;  as  having  regnlatod  the 
year  by  the  course  of  the  aun,  and  the  months  by  chat  of  tho  moon ;  and  as  having  iatro- 
duoed  the  mode  of  formiag  troops  into  battalions,  Pliny  ascdbea  to  him  the  additioa  of 
the  four  letters  6,  2,  *,  X,  to  tlie  Greek  alphabet ;  and  Euripidea  extols  him  aa  a  poet. 
He  was  the  prince  deputed  by  the  Greeks  to  induce  Ulyssea  (see  UlyMes)  to  join  them 
in  tbe  common  cause  against  Troy ;  but  tbe  atiatagem  by  which  he  effected  tbe  de«red 
object  was  productive  of  an  irreconcilable  eamity  between  theae  heroes.  Uia  death  ia 
attributed  to  the  revenge  of  Ulysses,  for  having,  by  his  intervention,  been  separated  from 
his  wife  Penelope,  or  to  bis  jealousy  at  hsving  been  superMded  by  Falamedea  in  an 
expedition  in  whicli  he  had  failed.  Ulyasea  had  been  despatched  to  Thrace  far  the  pnr- 
poae  of  obtaining  proviiiona  for  the  army ;.  but  not  liaving  succeeded  in  hia  miiMon, 
Falamedes  imtiuited  an  acouaaiion  against  him,  and  to  justify  bis  charge,  undaitook  to 
aupplj  uliat  was  required.  He  was  more  uiceessful  than  Ulysses,  who,  to  be  revenged 
on  his  rival,  hid  a  sum  of  money  in  hia  tent,,and,  to  make  it  appear  tliat  tlie  sopfdiea  had 
been  furnished  by  Palamedes  for  tlie  enemy,  counterfeited  &  letter  to  him- from  Priam, 
expressive  of  his  thanks  for  hie-. stratagem  in  favour  of  the  Trojans,  and  appriHag  bim  of 
the  reward  which  he  had  caused  to  bo  deposited  in  his  tenC  The  trnt  being  searched^ 
the  money  was  discovered,  and  Palasnedes  stoned  to  death  for  the  supimaed  treaeberj. 
Others  assert  that,  while  fishing  on  tho  sea-shore,  I'ly^ses  and  Diomed  drowned  him. 
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Baium,  in  Virgil,  imfmtpi  bis  tngical  ewi  to  bii  ditsfipravftl  of  tlie  war.  He  rorefved 
diviae  honour*  after  iiis  death.  He  waji  called  Bei.idf!^,  from  liis  nncentor  Beh»  ;  mod 
Nal-pmadk!»,  from  his  father. 

141. — Kingly  hmtkt-rs.']     Agamemnon  and  Menciaui. 

169.]  EUKYHYLUS.    The  ton  of  Kvsmun.    (Sec  Eiirypyluii,  II.  ii.  893.) 

lOS. —  Virgia*]    Jphiirenia.    (See  Agmnrmnon.) 

'229,^Hn/aimt  imiif(€,]    The  palladianu     (See  II.  iii.  Wf^.) 

2M>. — PitUadiwmJ]  A  autue  of  If  inerra,  reprr««ntiniE  thr  goddess  !n  the  act  of 
walking  i*ith  a  spear  in  the  right,  and  a  frog  in  the  left  hand,  'llie  traditions  respecflog 
it  an  ainioat  inaiinienibte.  According  to  Apollodoraa,  it  wns  a  sort  of  automaton  Rgnre 
which  moved  of  itself ;  while  some  describe  it  ss  being  formed  of  the  bones  of  Pielopf ; 
or  MS  haTing  been  eanwd  by  Jopiter  to  fell  from  heaven  clow  to  the  feat  of  ll«.  while 
he  was  engnged  in  eivciiDg  the  citadel  of  Troy,  called  after  him  Ilinm.  Herediaa  anerta 
that  it  fell  at  Pessinos,  in  Phrygia ;  othcn,  that  it  tras  f be  gift  either  of  Electra,  tbt 
motlier  of  Dardanas,  to  lias  ;  nf  the  astrologer  A  nan  to  Trus,  who  presentrd  it  to  him 
as  a  talisman  on  which  depended  the  pnacr^ation  of  the  town ;  or,  of  Chrysa,  the 
danghterof  Halmas,  to  Dardaiiat.  However  discordant  these  opmions  may  be,  the 
Greeks  onivenaJly  conciured  in  deeming  the  palladium  tu  be  the  chief  ubiitacle  to  the 
fall  of  Troy,  and  aocordingly  determined  on  carrying  off  the  fatal  image.  This  ardoon 
vndertaking  is  generally  staled  to  have  been  entrasted  to  Diomed  and  Ulysses :  wheh 
tbe»e  heroes  had  reached  the  wall  of  tlie  ciiadil  Diomed .  tuxording  to  some  accomita, 
effected  his  entrance  by  mining  himself  on  the  shooldiTs  lyf  IMtsi^p",  Hi<<coveml  and  toefc 
possession  of  ilie  palladium,  and  rejoined  his  ccmipftr.iiin,  whti,  b«-in);  piqued  at  hisfHendS 
having  left  hiia  without  assistance,  and  therefore  witlioot  the  ]HmTr  of  «baring  in  the 
glories  of  the  enterprise,  fbllowed  him  with  the  design  of  stubbing  him.  Diomed, 
attracted  by  the  brightness  of  the  weapon,  averte<l  the  blow,  and  oh]i;;ed  (Jlyrses  to  pre- 
cedo  him  ;  thence  the  Greek  proverb,  '*  tlie  law  of  Dimned,"  applicable  to  those  who 
are  compelled  to  act  eontmry  to  their  indination.  Tin-  more  rrcrived  tradition,  how- 
ever, ap])ear^  to  be,  that  Dardanus  received  the  palladium  fVom  Jupiter,  and  being  aware 
of  the  cliarm  atuched  to  its  preservation  wiihin  the  walls  of  bit  city,  concealed  ft ; 
caused  another  statue  to  be  formed  preciwly  on  its  model,  and  placed  it  in  the  crnttv  of 
the  lower  town,  in  a  s)K»t  accessible  to  the  people  at  large,  tlii^  being  tlie  statne  cirried 
off  by  the  Giveks,  while  the  real  palladium  was  subsequently  taken  sway  by  .f^neas  snd 
convi^ed  to  Italy  with  tlie  other  Tmjan  gods.  The  Romnnt  wen*  so  pfrsvaded  that  this 
wafi  the  actual  statue  that,  like  Dardanus,  they  secured  it  in  some  spot  known  only  to  the 
priests,  and  had  several  made  in  imitatinn  of  it.  Many  tf>wns,  among  which  are  enume* 
rated  Lnvinium,  Arg<«,  and  Sparta,  contended  for  the  honour  of  posaeasing  the  genofaw 
sTacue  ;  but  the  Thijans  wonid  never  admit  their  having  been  deprived  of  It ;  and  som^ 
ancient  authors  assert  that  Fimbria,  a  Roman  general  who  fiwght  in  the  Poatic  war, 
having  burnt  IKHm,  discovered  the  statue  of  Minerva  entire  and  |*erfect  among  the  ashea 
of  the  temple  of  tlie  g<»diles8. 

981 . — His  cUldren.]     A  ntiphatea  and  Tliymhneus. 

B9ft.— T%*  o/fHided  mtrid,]    Minerva. 

tu — Tkeeod't.]     Apollo's. 

940.]  THKK8ANDER.  ThU  chkf  probably  owes  Us  ezisteace  to  the  Invention  of 
Virgfl,  as  I'horsander  (the  son  of  Polynlecs  and  Argla)  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
Mien  in  battle  with  1  elephus  at  the  eommeneement  of  the  Trtjmi  war. 

941.— -Hmm  tkf  ctrMe.]  This  dreamstaace  is  mentioned  to  denote  the  nsa  of  the 
nofse. 

949.]  THOAS.    I'lie  ^.tolian  chief.    (See  Thoas,  Tl.  K.  779.) 
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949.]  ATHAMAS^  or  ACAMAS.  Th«  sob  of  Theieui  and  PbiBdnu  (See  Laodkt^ 
II.  m.  1^.) 

949.]  PITRRHUS,  or  NEOPTOLEMUS. 

949. — PodtOirUm  hero,']    Muhaon. 

959.— iCeiieii  »p§Ui,}    Armoor  of  Achillee,  e;nuidioii  of  ^Eacoi«    (See  Petroclai.) 

990.— Hn>  (Trojr's)  gods.]  The  LARES  end  PENATES.  Virgil  mentiau  MumB' 
hanng  received  these  gods  at  his  departore  from  Troy,  in  conioiMuice  with  the  tstm- 
Ulshed  ophiion  that  the  Trojan  hero  introduced  their  worship  into  Italj.  The  imve  and 
pmmiu  were  tatelar  household  deities  of  the  ancients,  which  were  sapposed  to  reaida  is 
their  hahiiations,  where  they  delighted  to  hover  anmnd  the  hearth  and  diiaaey.  They 
■ay  be  distiagnifhed  by  the  diflerenl  offices  assigned  to  each ;  for  wliile  die  lam  pire- 
sided  chiefly  over  the  ecooooiy  and  serranta  of  a  fiunily,  the  petuUu  were  the  psotectoia 
of  the  master  of  the  house :  the  latter  are  therefore  honoured  with  the  titles  of  paternal 
gods,  protectors  of  lioases  and  property,  aborigines,  hidden  gods,  the  great  and  powcifnl 
gods,  good  gods,  4cc.  But  this  distinction  between  the  (ares  and  jtenalts  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  generally  preserved,  these  names  being  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied 
to  all  domestic  and  guardian  divinities.  Tlieir  statues,  which  were  held  in  great  venera- 
tion»  were  kept  in  a  retired  part  of  the  house,  where  in  time  of  peace  the  Romans  depo- 
sited their  arms,  committing  them  to.  tlie  cnre  of  their  tutelar  gods.  They,  were  icpre- 
«snted  by  small  images  made  of  wax,  silver,  or  wood,  of  various  forms ;  sometiiiiea  the 
figure  of  a  Hon,  or  a  dog,  was  placed  beside  them,  emblematic  of  their  vigilance  and 
fideJity ;  and  not  onfreqoently  they  appear  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  lilie  the  Egyptian 
Anubis.  They  were  usually  clothed  in  »hort  dresses,  to  show  their  readineai  fur  action ; 
and  lield  a  comucopis,  indicating  hospitality  aad  good  housekeeping.  Tliey  were  adorned 
wKh  garlanda  of  poppiea,  garlic,  myrtle,  violets,  aad  rosemary ;  lamps  were  burnt  coa- 
tinually  before  them ;  incense,  wine,  a  crown  of  wool,  and  a  small  portion  of  every 
repast,  were  offered  to  them  in  private ;  and  in  every  Dunily  a  day  in  each  month  was 
dedicated  to  their  particular  service.  A  temple  was  erected  to  them  on  the  Cmiipas 
BituiiMM,  by  Tatias ;  a  sow  was  sacrificed  to  them  at  their  public  fetodval,  which  was  held 
annually  at  Rome  during  the  SMimnuUa  ;  and  games  called  cpmpUtdet  celebrated  in  tlieir 
Ixmonr.  Anciently  children  were  immolated  on  their  altars,  but  this  barbarous  practice 
was  abolinbed  by  Brutus  at  the  expulsion  of  Tarqaio.  Great  respect  appeara  to  have 
been  paid  to  these  domestic  deities,  and  in  opulent  families  a  servant  was  mppoinfead  to 
attend  to  them.  Suetonius  relates  that  the  emperor  Augustus  fitted  up  an  apartment  for 
the  reception  of  his  household  gods,  and  that  a  palm-tree  having  sprung  up  between  tike 
joints  of  the  stones  before  his  house,  he  ordered  it  to  be  transplanted  to  the  ooort  of  his 
petUiieg,  and  took  great  care  of  iu  growth.  Any  domestic  misfortune  was  ascribed  by 
the  Romans  to  a  want  of  vigilance  in  these  guardian  powers ;  and  we  are  infonned  that 
Caligula,  dissatisfied  with  tlieir  services,  revenged  himself  on  them  by  tlwowing  them  out 
of  window.  The  Utn*  and  prMtfrs  were  anpposed  to  be  the  especisl  protectors  of  chil- 
dren, and  hence  it  wss  the  practice  among  the  Romans  for  boys  to  ofier  to  them  the  bmike 
(see  Bulla)  which  they  wore  as  amulets  during  their  infancy,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
implore  a  continuance  of  their  protection.  Affranchised  slaves  likewise  dedicated  their 
chshis  to  the  images  of  those  gods. 

Besides  tlie  private  Imrest  ^here  were  other  cissses  of  these  tnteiaiy  deities :  thoae  who 
presided  over  cities  were  called  unaANi  (in  which  sense  Jupiter  is  sometimes  a  kr)  ; 
over  highways,  compitalss  (among  whom  the  Romans  reckoned  Janus) ;  over  roads 
and  streets,  viales  (Apollo,  Diana,  and  Mercniy,  being  inclnded  in  this  chisa,  as  their 
statues  were  frequently  placed  at  the  side  of  public  wsys);  over  the  sea,  makini  ;  over 
the  country,  rubales  ;  over  persons  aad  tiousrs  attacked  by  enemies,  rostilii  ;  and 
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ow  pritate  hooiet,  phestita.  They  were  abo  called  bj  tha  Latiiia  PaaiTBaLKa  Dii ; 
and  bj  tbeGrecki,  EriiESTioi.  In  ahort,  Ihe  tcnns  Icref  and  pnmUt  wane  couffiiad 
on  all  who  preaidcd  orcr  any  particular  place :  thoa  Hannibal  was  said  by  Prop«tiaf  to 
have  been  diiTen  by  lerra  from  Rome,  when  hit  troopa  were  panic-atnick  by  tha  appear- 
ance of  noctarnal  phantooa ;  and  it  waa  coatonuury  among  the  andeala,  bofMra  declaring 
war  or  laying  aiege  to  a  place,  to  implore  the  tatelary  deitiet  of  their  eaemiai  to  tnnfer 
to  them  their  protection. 

The  peMtof,  aa  well  at  the  larff»  have  been  divided  by  aome  wrlteia  iaio  vanaoa 
clateea :  thut  Fallaa  it  taid  to  pretide  over  the  etberral.  Jupiter  over  the  auddle,  Md 
Juno  over  the  loweat ;  betidet  tbe  praafaf  of  citiea  and  (andliet*  Otheta  divide  them 
into  ibor  orders,  choaen  respectively  liom  among  the  crieatial  gods,  the  te%  goda,  tbe 
infernal  godt,  and  heroea.  Tbete  lati  originally  cunttitnted  the  oaly  poratei  of  the 
Kooiana,  but  tbeii  nomber  was  gfadually  increaaed  till  it  coBpiehcnded  every  drily 
which  was  admitted  into  their  habitationa ;  and  a  law  of  tlie  twelve  tablca  ferbida  a 
family  to  depart  firom  the  woiahip  and  ritea  of  theae  divinitiea  aa  already  eatablished  by 
their  anceatofs. 

The  pewtUtM  were  held  in  such  vencratioa  that  no  important  enterpiisa  waa  nadartaken 
without  cenanliing  them ;  and  their  images  were  frequently  cairied  about  in  jouneya.  It 
ia  piobahle  that  aome  of  them  delivered  oiaclea :  thus  Virgil  {Jun,  iiL  SOi— US.)  da- 
acribea  the  goda  of  i£neaa  aa  appearing  to  him  to  pieaciibe  bis  fataie  ooorae.  ^'han  an 
various  opiniona  reapecting  the  origin  of  the  peaafes.  The  celebrated  |iallidium  of  Tsoy 
waa  certainly  of  tliia  class,  and,  as  similar  images  may  be  traced  throngh  Pbaaioia  wi 
Egypt  to  India,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they,  aa  well  as  tlia  other  deiliea  el  tlia  Oieafca 
and  llonmnay  were  derived  from  tlic  East.  It  is  probable  tluit  they  passed  from  Asia  into 
Europe  witk  tbe  CoMri,  a  colony  of  PbiaAician  navigators,  who,  at  a  remote  period, 
eettied  in  SaaBothiacia,  and  were  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Idsri  DactyU  (aaa 
Cabin) ;  hence  an  author  baa  saserted  that  the  Cafrtri,  or  Idmi  DmeifUf  wore  worshipped 
■ader  tbe  denomination  of  pemilcs.  According  to  Vano  tliey  were  transported  from  Samo- 
thracia  to  Tioy  by  Dardanua,  ita  founder ;  and  thence  brooght  by  ^Cacaa  to  taviaina  in 
Italy.  Ascaniua  endeavoured  to  establish  them  in  Alba ;  but  twice  did  they  ariiaculoMly 
leave  tliai  town,  aad  return  to  their  former  abode.  Dionysius  of  Halicaniaaaaa  mlaiia* 
that  in  hie  time  a  dark  temple  near  the  Feram  at  Rome  contained  statues  of  goda,  hafaw 
wheaa  a  lamp  traa  bunt  contiaually,  and  incense  offered;  theae,  which  some  conaidar  to 
have  been  the  penaiea  oi  iEneas,  were  tbe  pmaf  rs  of  the  empire,  and  were  repreacoted 
as  two  young  men*  seated,  each  armed  with  a  lance.  Mo  satisfactory  conclusion  can 
however  be  arrived  at  on  the  sobjeci,  aa  the  palladium  of  Troy,  the  statuea  of  Nep- 
tune aad  ApoUo,  these  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  Vesu,  Castor  and  PoUnz,  ami  of 
Coelua  and  Terra,  have  all  been  particulariBed  aa  the  goda  brought  from  Troy  into  Italy, 
llie  andenU  carefully  concealed  the  real  namea  of  their  ciiies  and  tutelar  deities,  under 
the  apprehension  that  the  latter  might  be  inveigled  into  withdrawing  their  protection. 
The  Imgf  as  well  aa  the  pemmtts,  are  also  by  many  aappoaed  to  liave  been  confounded 
with  the  Cabiri.  Mr.  Bryant  aeema  to  concur  in  this  opinion,  aa  he  derivea  their  aaaio 
from  imtn,  a  word  by  which  the  ark  waa  signified,  and  auppoies  the  imrt§  and  manes  to 
be  tlie  arkite  gods  of  the  Latins  and  Etruscans,  whose  descendanu,  being  scattered  ow 
the  world,  under  tlie  various  appelUtiona  of  Cmbki,  Cwrtii;  CeryAaates,  Um  UaciffU, 
DrwidB^  &c.  introduced  a  system  of  idolatry  commemorative  of  tiie  deluge,  into  all  coon- 
triea  where  they  settled.  There  are,  howover,  many  other  accounta  respecting  tha  origin 
of  the  laivs ;  aome  consider  tlicm  to  be  the  poaterity  of  the  LxMuass ;  Varre,  to  be  the 
offspring  of  M  ami  a  ;  and  Ovid,  that  of  Mercury  and  the  nymph  La  a  a,  or  LAntmna, 
probably  the  aamo  as  Mania.  Accocding  to  Apuleiua,  the  Jam  were  suppoord  to  have 
been  the  Mranti  of  departed  anceator^  who,  hating  acted  virtuously  on  earth,  were  per- 
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■«tledtoc<»lkn0tlMir|m»tectM  totfaeirdeicai^  This  idn  ytoteU j  ongiiialetf 
Sb  Um  belief  thet  tke  ■oub  of  deoeeeed  penooe  bovered  tevnd  die  pleee  o(  tbek  Utm- 
mtBt )  it  being  lUBel  far  the  andeBte  to  bury  their  deed  in  thoir  hoetn  (lee  Foneial 
atei),  or  bj  the  nde  ef  pablic  lunde.  The  epiriu  of  the  .widied  were  dmnged  Into 
hAtLVMtOr  MHUBBti  who  irendered  nboet  the  world  terrifying  pMple. 

105.]  V£STA*  The  anoieBte  wenhipped  two  divioitiet  of  this  name.  The  §m, 
called  Terra,  confounded  with  Ope,  Rhea,  Cybele,  &c.  (tee  Earth),  repraeated  «be 
£aith ;  mw  the  wife  of  Gobhu,  tad,  aocoiding  to  eoair,  mother  of  Satnm,  and  derived  the 
MBie  Veata,  either  froB  the  earth's  being  (eeiiite)  clothed  with  plants,  Bee. ;  or,  teat  ita 
atahility,  eiai  at  atal.  Under  thia  character,  Axistaichai  of  Samoa  is  said  netnphoilcallj  to 
hare  ncgleeled  paying  doe  bononia  to  Vrataf  when  he  aaeerted  that  the  earth  waaaet  the 
ctntw  of  the  onivene.  Diodoms  Sicolna  atuibutea  to  thia  goddeM  the  iaventian  of  agii- 
cateue:  h  waa  thecnatnaof  theGiedkateoifer  ber  the  luatfhiitaof  aUthiagaaaciifiead, 
becMiae  ibe  waa  one  of  the  moat  ancient  of  their  deitiea,  end  that  aH  thingi  apiing  ftan 
the  aarth ;  aome,  however,  rate  thia  diatinctiaa  to  Veita,  the  goddeai  of  fiie. 

Vetta,  or  Tcira,  is  repreaented  holding  a  drum  in  her  hand,  to  denote  the  winds  mm-^ 
taiaed  in  the  centra  of  the  earth. 

VJE8XA.  Geddcai^f  Ftrv.]  Vesta,  4he  goddemof  fire,  was  the  daughter  offtttin  and 
X>pa«  Her  worship  seems  to  have  been  the  aaoat  aadent  of  the  ritea  of  pagan iim,  and  ta 
hise  pvetailed  very  genersUy  tfareugboot  the  world :  she  is  oMntiancd  by  Herodetaa  aa 
one  of  tlie  eight  principal  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  snd  is  supposed  ta  he  the  same  aa  the 
jianraa  of  the  Peraians  and  orientals.  She  was  held  in  such  Tenention  ameng  the  Gtasfci, 
that  they  not  <aily  began  and  ended  their  raiigioaa  ceroncnira  by  the  invocatian  of  ber 
■ame,  but  deesMd  all  impioos  who  neglected  to  pay  her  adoratioB.  A  temple  was  dsdi- 
oafad  to  her  at  Corinth  j  but  her  altan  wen  VMst  ususlly  placed  in  the  temples  of  eMier 
d&viiaitica;  via.  in  thoae  at  Delphi,  Athens,  Argos,Tenodos,  Ephcsus,  &c.  where  the  oAce 
of  bar  vetariaa  priacipally  consisted  in  watching  over  and  pseventingthe  extinction  ef  tha 
sarrid  fire,  her  appropriate  symbol.  The  wotship  of  Veita  was  introduced  iato  Italy  hy 
JEamM ;  thus  Virgil  (ana  Ji^.  ii.  SM.)  represents  him  as  renwving  the  fire  from  theaacred 
hearth,  before  he  left  his  father's  palace.  At  Rome  her  temple  wss  alwi^  open  by  day, 
hot  men  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  interior  of  it ;  at  night  ibey  were  act  even  permitted 
to  approach  the  building.  The  Roaums  axe  said,  by  some  writers,  to  have  assigned  to 
this  goddess  the  protection  of  their  dty  ;  and  the  titles  of  Vests,  the  Happy,  the  Mother, 
the  Ancient,  the  Holy,  the  Eternal,  &c.  which  they  bestowed  on  her  in  their  inscriptions, 
oonfirm  this  notion  of  the  reverence  in  which  she  was  held.  It  was  with  the  Romana  as 
with  the  Greeks  considered  the  givatest  imfneiy  to  neglect  her  ser«ice :  not  only  in  pnhHc 
waa  she  worshipped,  but  she  was  also  ranked  among  the  penates ;  snd  sn  altar,  containing 
bar  sacred  fire,  waa  phM:ed  at  the  entrance  of  every  private  house  (called  hence  eef^iMs), 
whan,  sa  the  place  waa  consecrated  by  the  presence  of  Vesta,  it  was  deemed  sanilegfioos 
to  commit  murder.  Kama  Pompilias  built  a  temple  to  tliis  goddess,  of  a  circular  finm ; 
not,  aa^a  Flataich,  that  he  mesnt  to  desigaate  VesU,  the  Earih^  but  that  the  world  waa 
thought  to  revolve  round  a  centre  of  fire,  over  which  she  presided.  Dionysins  of  Halicar- 
aasstts,  on  the  contrary,  aupposes  that  it  waa  to  Vesta,  the  Eartli,  that  Noma  dedicated 
this  edifice.  In  its  inmost  recesses  was  preserved  the  sacred  fire,  which  waa  regarded  with 
•oahjapentitioaa  veneration  as  a  pledge  fur  the  safety  of  the  state,  that  its  extiaciisn  waa 
considered  to  portend  some  pnbtic  calamity,  the  neglect  being  rigorooaly  expiated,  and 
the  fiaasa  rekindled  with  wsnch  caremony,  either  by  the  ignitioo  of  some  combustible 
nmterials,  placed  in  a  concave  vessel,  by  tha  raya  ef  the  son;  or,  according  to  Featus,  by 
|ha  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  of  a  psfticalar  land,  in  which  manner  the  fire  waa 
ananally  renewed  on  the  first  of  March.  An  order  of  priestesses,  called  Vestala,  waa 
appointed  by  Numa  (see  Priests)  to  gusrd  and  attend  this  sacred  symbol. 
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JkMMtkjr.  nthher  the  Greeks  mm  'Rmmm  npraMntid  thie  geAAeii  etfMfviM  tha  by 
ih»  fire  thet  b«iiie<i  on  her  alien ;  bet  tbe  being  leibieqvenCly  coefanBAed  «kb  Veele, 
the  £erth,  sUtnee  were  erected  to  ber  beooor,  ia  whicb  the  eppMre  la  tbo  dftet  «f  a 
laetroB,  holding  in  her  right  bead  e  tofcb,  or  ionetiaiee  a  jwiere,  ee  a  Teee  mth  two 
handles,  called  a  cefidaaoi/a,  which  contained  the  iim ;  ebe  alio  carrieo  a  jMfleiKaM,  or  a 
sBuUl  Victory,  and  often,  inatead  of  a  patera*  betie  a  ipeer,  or  a  cerwMepia*  On  a 
medal  of  VitelUoa  ihe  i»  seated  wiUi  a  torch  aad  a  fatera  ia  ber  haada ;  and,  on  a  Sale- 
nine  medal*  she  i»  represented  standing.  Boom  wrifeera,  bonever,  think  that  these  igoies 
are  intended  for  Vesta,  the  Earth,  end  Itiat  the  Mcred  flasM  ii  tfw  onlj  symbol  by  wMek 
the  aadeots  dcaotied  the  goddess  of /Ifv. 

i£neae  is  always  described  by  Virgil  aa  psyiag  peculiar  bonoar  to  this  godtes  (Mkm 
V.  074.)  Vetta  was  called  Histis  (a  word  implying  kurtk)  by  the  Oieeks,  tad  Laiimi- 
HoacHiA.bytheTyirhcniansandScytbiana.  Asoaeof  thepanatee,itwasBSBaltodadasO' 
dreams  to  Vesta.    The  month  of  Dscsmb w,  aad  the  violet  ii<arer,  were  sacrad  t»  ber« 

APPIADES.]    Diviaities,  who  were  tbas  called,  from  the  ptaiimity  of  their  tiplaa 
to  the  liwaCaiB  of  iippiat,  at  Rome,  aad  who  were  lepfeeealed  like  Aiuaons  on  borse 
back.    Vesta,  Pallas,  Venue,  Peace,  aad  Coacerd,  wera  of  thsir  aumber. 

467.]  RIPfi£U&  A  TioJMi  who  fbogbCom  the  side  ef  iEaeee  the  oigbl  tbailVoj  waa 
taken,  aad  was  killed,  after  hasriag  made  a  gnsal  slaughter  of  the  Oreeksb 

4ft7.]  IPHirUS,  or  KP YTU8.    A  Ttojwk  who  anifcd.  the  rain  of  bis  cauHy ,  ma» 
fled  with  .£nca8  to  Italy. 
4M.1  DYMAS.     >Tw«  Trsjane  w4io  Ml  Tictims,  oa  the  algbt  Troy  was  tAim^ 
460.]  UYPAM8.)  the  disgidseander  which  tbeysppevedia  the anaowef  the  OMai» 
whom  they  had  slain. 

461.]  CHORSBUS,  or  CORCBBUS.  Son  of  Mygdon,  king  of  TbMoe,  Mid  Ami* 
roeaa,  who,  from  his  love  for  Csssandra,  offered  his  senrices  to  Priam,  under  the  hope  ef 
obtaining  the  bend  of  hia-daagbter  Caasaadra.  Tlib  prapbetess,  kaowinf  the  Ibto  wMch 
awaited  him,  impluredbim  to  retire  from,  the  war ;  but  he  was  inieiible,  sad  IbU  by  tba 
hand  of  Penefepus,  the  night  that  Tioy  was  taken.  Cmmbna  wu  called  Myonoiitoai^ 
from  his  father. 

§OQJl  ANDROGEOS.    A  Gieek,  k'dlrd  oa  the  night  Tioy  waa  taken,  by  Mmmmd 
a  party  of  Trojans,  whom  he  mistook  for  his  countrymen. 
610.— if  4  wkm  mmt  pMseaf .]    (See  IL  Ui.  47.) 
661.]  AJAX.    OUeos. 

692.]  PELIAQ,    A  Trojsn  who,  undetened  by  a  wouaii  which  he  had  received  ft«v 
Ulysses,  followed  the  fortunes  of  iEneas. 
604.— Tike  koy.]    Priam. 

661.]  TORTOIS£.  "  The  testudo  waa  properiy  a  ftgoro  which  the  foldisn  cast  tfieia- 
selves  into ;  so  that  their  targets  should  close  together  above  their  beade,  and  defcatf 
them  from  the  miasive  weapona  of  the  eaemy ;  aa  if  we  suppose  the  flrat  rank  la  biva 
stood  upright  on  their  feet,  aad  the  rest  to  hsre  stooped  lower  and  lower  by  degMea,  tfl 
the  last  rank  kneeled  down  on  their  knrea ;  ao  that  every  rank  coeeriag,  wiili  thfeb  twget, 
the  heads  of  all  in  the  rank  before  them,  they  resembled  a  tortoiae-abeU,  or  a  sort  of  pei^ 
house."    Kennet's  Antiq.  b.  iv. 

640.]  PERIPUA&  A  Greek  captaia,  repreaeated  by  ViigU  aa  distiagaUdng  hloMf 
in  the  capture  of  Troy. 

661  ^—.^cyriea.]  From  the  isUnd  of  Scyroe,  one  ef  the  Cydadet.  Those  tiof  Vjf- 
rhus  had  receif  ed  from  his  grandfather  Lycomedes. 

664.— jLoiiWy  quun^  4^.]  Hecuba.  In  sddition  to  the  ancieot  practice  of  aeparatiag  the 
apartments  of  the  womeu  from  those  of  the  men,  and  of  considering  any  violalkm  of  their 
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piivacjr  at  among  the  grenteit  of  cahunitiM,  the  caetom  of  kiniiig  bede,  coiumiii,  and 
deon,  on  quitting  them,  is  mentioned  frequently  by  Sophocles  nnd  Euripides. 

068<— TAemiiittedslEifs.]  Ariosto  has  minutely  nnitated  this  description  in  his  Or- 
lando FnriosOy  as  he  has  many  uthcrs  in  the  Snd  book  of  the  Auitrid. 

<  Sonar  per  gli  alti  e  spatiosi  tetti 
S*  odono  gridi,  e  feminil  lamenti : 
L'  afflitte  donnot  percotendo  i  petti, 
CoRon  per  casa  pallide,  e  dolenti : 
E  abbradan  gli  uid  e  i  geniali  letti, 
Che  tosto  lianno  a  laaciare  astrane  genti.'    Canto  ZTii.Stanfli  IS. 
.  7BQ.— iiti  AM'']    Poetically  implying  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

813.]  CREUSA.  The  wife  of  JEneas,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  nolhsf  of 
Ascaniui.    (See  .£neas,  for  the  whole  of  her  history.) 

830« — Imperial  JumoJ]  This  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Milton,  book  zi.  411,  and 
by  TassOy  canto  zriii.  stansa  93.  '*  la  the  ancient  gems  and  marbles,  the  Juno  Bfatrona 
is  always  represented  in  a  modest  and  decent  dress ;  as  the  Juno  Regina,  sad  tbe  Joao 
Moneta,  are  always  in  a  fine  and  more  magnificent  one.  Virgil  always  speaks  of  Jono^ 
not  according  to  tbe  appearances  she  used  to  make  among  the  Romans,  but  aocoiding 
to  the  representations  of  her  in  other  coantries.  In  the  first  he  ceitamly  speaks  of  tbe 
Carthagjnian  Juno;  and  in  the  second,  of  tbe  Juno  Argiva ;  or,  at  least,  some  particnlar 
Juno  of  the  Greeks. 

"  It  should,  by  the  rules  of  propriety,  be  some  Grecian  Juno  or  other ;  becaase  she  ia 
assisting  tlie  Greeks  to  overturn  the  empire  of  the  Asiatics.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  Grecian  Junes,  was  the  Juno  Argiva.  She  was  worshipped  under  tbat  name 
even  in  Italy ;  and  Orid  has  a  long  description  of  a  procession  to  her  at  FaHaci,  ]ib.lii. 
£1.18. 

"  Ueleaus  bad  ordered  the  Romans,  by  JEnetm,  to  worship  Juno  most  psrticularly,  to 
gat  her  over  to  their  party^  Virgil  iEn.  iii.  ver.  665,  &c«  They  did  so,  and  thought  that 
in  tiote  slie  came  to  prefer  them  to  all  her  most  ftivourite  nations."  (Ovid's  Fast.  1.  vi. 
ver.  45—48. ;  Polymelia,  p.  50.) 

816. — Like  a  nunmiain  aehJ]    This  simile  is  copied  from  Homer.  (See  IL  liii.  241.) 

899 — The  fo»,]     Politee. 

93 Id — Lambeni  flame.]  "  It  is  certain  (says  Catrou)  tbat  Virgil  borrowed  this  event 
inom  the  Roman  history  ;  for  a  flame  appeared  u])on  the  head  of  Servius  Tullius,  accord- 
ing to  tbe  relations  of  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  whilst  he  wss  yet  an  infant.  It  was  conjec- 
tured by  that  incident  tliat  he  would  be  a  king.  Anchises,  skilled  in  angories,  judged 
by  the  same  prognostic  that  a  kingdom  was  promised  to  his  grandson.'* 

1034. — Juho'm  church,"}  It  would  appear  from  this  passage  that  Jnno,  although  hostile 
to  the  Trojans,  was  worshipped  by  them. 

1030.]  PH(£NIX.  A  Grecian,  who,  with  Ulysses,  guarded  (be  spoils  which,  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  had  been  de]>osited  in  Juno's  temple. 

1057 — Great  amtroUer  of  ^he  sfcy.]    Jupiter. 

1005. — A  quiet  Idngdoan,']    Lavinium. 

1005. — A  royal  bride.']    Lavinia. 

1090.]  PHOSPHOR,  LUCIFER,  or  HESPERUS.  Tbe  former  name  waa  assigaed 
to  this  star  when  it  preceded  the  sun,  and  was  therefore  the  morning  star ',  and  the  latter, 
when  it  appeared  after  the  setting  of  tlie  sun. 
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7.]  AXTAXDUOS  (now  St.  Dimitri),  also  aaciently  called  Ethnis,  ilmmerii,  Amvi§» 
and  ApolhuMt  u  a  town  upon  die  liaj  of  Adramyttium,  in  A«a  JVIinor,  near  which  iEneas 
buiit  the  fleet  in  wliich  ho  Bailed  froiu  Troj  to  luUj. 
80.]  LYCURGUS.    (See  LycuiKua.  11.  vi.  Ifll.) 
24«3  For  the  explanation  of  tbia  line,  tee  Troy  and  Samothrace. 
28.]  /ENOS  (novr  £no}.    A  town,  iiccarding  (o  thiA  paaaage,  on  the  coast  ofThrace, 
which  Virgil  io  caJla  from  .lijieai.  and  describes  a«  having  been  built  near  tlie  tpot  where 
Polydore  (see  Hecuba),  tho  son  of  Friaiu,  fell  a  Tictira  to  the  treacheiy  of  Polymnestor, 
king  of  Tiiface.    Otliers  consider  tlie  town  fuundtd  bj  .Cncas  to  have  been  ^Cara, 
£nem,  or  Jlmia  (now  ^loncaairo),  a  maritime  town  of  Macedonia. 

SO. — Dionttan,  Vcnu*,']  (See  Dione,  II.  ▼.  471.)  So  called  from  being,  according  to 
some,  ibe  daughter  of  Uione.     Diuna;a  is  among  the  names  of  Venus. 

83. — Myriit^l  I'his  tree  was  aacrcd  to  Venus,  and  therefore  nccis»aiy  on  the  present 
occasion  to  decorate  lier  altars. 

37. — Prodi^yS^  This  luarvellous  stor)'  was  paiticuiuriy  pleasing  to  tlie  wild  imagina- 
tions of  tlie  Italian  poets ;  Tasso  has  closely  imitated  it,  book  xiii.  stann  41,  &c.,  and 
Arioflto,  in  tiie  transfonnstion  of  Astolfo ;  Spenser  has  also  copied  it,  canto  ii.  stani a  SO, 
of  the  Fairy  Quern. 

46 — Skler»rfiktwi>oda.'\  IIAMADRYADES.  Tbcse  divinities  presided  over  woods 
and  forests.  Each  («e  was  supposed  to  inhabit  a  psrticular  tree,  with  which  her  destinjr 
was  especially  connected  in  life  and  death.  Some  of  the  ancients  described  them  as 
being  enclosed  within  the  bark  of  the  oak,  or  as  liaving  issued  or  sprung  from  that  tree, 
« lience  they  were  called  querquetulanw.  They  arc  iisbled  to  havo  occasionally  deserted 
their  kindred  tree  for  the  pnrjiobe  of  wursbipfiing  ^'enu8  in  grottDS  with  the  Satyrs. 

47. — The  god  of  arms.]     Mars.     He  was  the  tutelar  deity  of  Thrace. 

05.]  POLYDORE.    (Sec  Polydore.  II.  xx.  471.) 

75.—  Tjrraa/.]     PolymnesUjr,  king  of  llirace. 

99.— .4  n  isiaud.]    l3elos.  (See  Delos,  and  Gyra:.) 

lOO.J  DORIS.  Daughter  of  Oeeanus  and  Tetliys,  wife  of  Ncrcus,  and  motlier  of  the 
Nereids. 

lOS^^The  nnM  temple.]    ApoIlo*s, 

105. — Hu  tOtCM.]      Di  lOA. 

100.]  ANIL'S.  King  of  Delus,  ion  of  Apollo  and  Rhcro,  or  Rholo,  and  hig h.prieit 
of  Apollo,  who  hospitably  n'ccived  iEneas  when  tho  Trojan  prince  touched  upon  bis 
coast.  He  liud  three  daughters,  CKno,  Spermo,  and  Klaia  (called  (£notro])cs),  who  had 
received  from  Bacchus  i!ie  ni^  u(  converting  all  tliey  respectively  toucbrd  into  wine, 
com,  and  oil,  and  who,  to  a? uid  t}ie  importunities  of  Agameninon  to  accompany  him  Io 
Troy,  that  their  (vescnce  might  ensure  the  supplies  of  his  army,  implored  the  friendly  in- 
terfermce  of  Bacchus,  and  were  by  him  transformed  into  dofes.    (See  Ulioao.) 

U4.]  THYiMBRiEUS.    (See  Thynbreus,  under  tho  names  of  Apollo.)   No  mention 
is  here  made  of  sacrifices,  as  animals  were  never  immolated  on  tlic  altau  of  Dclos.     It  is 
<7.  iW.iit.  8  F 
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on  tliat  account  that  tho  philoaopHer  Pythagorai  is  laid  to  have  confined  hb  adoration  to 
the  altars  of  Delos. 

123. — Laurel,']  The  laurel  was  particularly  sacred  to  Apollo,  either  on  account  of 
the  transformation  of  his  beloved  Daphne  into  this  tree,  or  from  the  virtue  ascribed  to  it, 
of  enduing  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  all  who,  while  asleep,  had  their  heads  covered  with 
its  branches.  It  was  customary  for  such  as  had  obtained  favourable  answers  from  the 
Delphic  oracle  to  return  adorned  with  wreaths  of  laurel ;  thus  Sophocles  makes  CEdipui 
infer  that  Orestes  was  the  besrer  of  good  tidings,  from  seeing  him  enter  with  a  laurel 
crown.  The  ancients  pretended  to  augur  future  events  from  the  sound  produced  by 
burning  a  branch  of  this  tree ;  and  it  was  conaidered  an  ill  omen  if  it  were  consumed 
without  noise.  Boughs  of  laurel  were  placed  at  the  doors  of  sick  persons,  to  propitiate 
Apollo  as  the  god  of  medicine  ;  and  as  he  was  likewise  the  patron  of  vene,  lamel  wreatha 
were  bestowed  on  celebrated  poets,  the  supposed  objects  of  his  especial  favour.  It  ia  te- 
ported  that  tlio  domo  of  Virgil's  tomb,  near  Pnzzoli,  is  entirely  covered  with  the  laniels 
which  have  taken  root  upon  it ;  and  that  although  efforts  have  been  made  to  deatroy 
them,  they  still  continue  to  flourish,  aa  if  nature  herself  conspued  to  honour  thia  great 
man.  Laurel  (an  emblem  of  gloxy)  crowns  were  distributed  at  the  Pythian  garnet ;  and 
the  brows  of  warrion  were  also  adorned  with  them.  At  Rome  it  was  usual  to  decorate 
the  entrance  to  the  palaces  of  the  emperors  with  branches  of  this  tree,  on  the  fini  day  of 
the  year^  or  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory  ;  thence  Pliny  denominates  the  laurel  ike 
door-keeper  of  the  Ctetars,  and  ihofaitl^fkl  guardian  qf  their  paiaceo. 

Daphne  and  Leudpptu*']  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Terra  and  of  tlie  Peneus,  the 
Ladon,  or  Amydas,  was  greatly  beloved  by  Leudppns,  son  of  GBnomaus,  king  of  Pisa, 
who,  to  procure  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  her  company,  clothed  himself  in  the  attire  of 
one  of  his  sisters,  and  ander  this  disguise  prevailed  on  her  to  accompany  him  on  a  hunt- 
ing party.  The  stratagem  succeeded  ;  he  obtained  her  affection,  and  lived  happy  in  her 
society,  until  Apollo,  who  was  also  enamoured  of  the  nymph,  being  jealous  of  her  par- 
tiality for  his  rival,  induced  Diana  to  effect  the  death  of  Leudppus.  Daphne,  unwilling, 
'  however,  to  listen  tu  the  addresses  of  the  god,  who  had  pursued  her  to  the  banka  of  the 
Peneus,  threw  herself  upon  her  father  for  protection,  and  waa  by  him  metamorphoaed  into 
a  laurel ;  this  tree,  of  which  Apollo  immediately  formed  for  himself  a  crown,  becoming 
thenceforth  so  dear  to  tho  god,  that  he  decreed  its  eternal  consecration  to  himself.  (See 
Ovid's  JVIet.  b.  i.)     Daphne  was  called  Peneia. 

127.— That  mother  earth,}  Italy  in  reality;  though  Ancliiaes  misinterpreted  tlie 
oracle. 

128. —  Your  ancentors.]    Dardanus,  &c.  (See  Dardanus,  II.  xx.  255.) 

131. — Wide  world,]     See  imitation  of  thia  passage,  II.  zx.  355. 

148. — Rhcelean  ahores,]  Phrygian  ahores.  Rha:teum  or  Rlicctus,  was  a  promontory 
of  Troas,  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  the  body  of  Ajax  was  said  to  be  buried. 

148.]  T£UCCR.  This  piince  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of  Crete,  who  esu- 
blished  himself  in  the  province  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Min<ir,  where,  having  marriitl  the 
daughter  of  Scaroauder,  the  king  of  the  country,  he  obtained  his  throne  at  Ids  death,  gave 
to  his  people  the  name  of  Teucrians,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dardanus.  (See  Dardanuti, 
II.  XX.  255.)  Some  state  him  to  have  been  son  of  the  Scamander  and  of  the  nymph 
Idea. 

152.]  CYBELE.  This  goddess  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  mother  qf  the 
godo.  She  received  the  name  of  Cybele  from  Cybelno,  a  mountain  of  Pbrygia ;  and  'vi*as, 
according  to  Grecian  mythology,  the  offspring  of  Deucalion,  who,  in  Paigan  superstition, 
repeopled  the  earth  after  the  delogo  (see  Georgic  i.  93,  &c.) :  tlie  Romans  ascribe  her 
origin  to  Callus  and  Terra ;  and  the  Phrygians,  to  Menos  or  Meones  and  Dindyiueue,  a 
prince  and  princess  of  their  coimlry.    It  is  however  conjectured  by  the  best  my  thologists. 
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that  ihe  wm  tht  same  ai  Iiis,  worihippedy  according  to  tht  coantriM  in  wUch  ha  ritts 
were  obierved,  under  the  varioaii  nainet  of  Damatbr,  Rhoia  or  Rrba,  PiasBPflONiy 
Melitta  or  Melissa,  Beroe,  Ceres,  Bona  Mater,  Ops,  Vesta,  Berzcyitthia,  &c.. 
(Sec  Isis,  Ceres.  Beroe,  6cc.)  As  the  Pbr^-gian  Cybele,  it  is  said  that  she  was  exposed 
on  a  rooantain  by  her  mother  immediately  after  her  birth,  bat  was  there  nouriabed  and 
prrsenred  by  wild  beasts ;  and  that  she  sabaeqoently  became  enimoured  of  iho  beaatilol 
Phrygian  shepherd  Atys,  to  whom  she  confided  the  care  of  her  altan,  and  the  loper- 
intendence  ci  all  lier  religions  ceremonies.  Her  worship  passed  from  Phrygia  into  Crate, 
and  thence  into  Greece,  where  its  principal  solemnities  were  estaUiahed  at  Elcoais,  under 
the  title  of  Eleosinian  mysteries.  It  waa  not  iuiroduced  at  Rome  until  the  time  of  Han- 
nibal ;  when  the  Romans,  upon  consulting  the  sihylline  hooks,  wara  inlbiaed  that  the 
enemy  would  nerer  be  driven  from  Italj  vnlesa  Rome  were  Uesaed  with  the  presence  of 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  They  accordingly  despatched  deputies  to  solicit  her  statoe  from 
Attalos,  king  of  Pergamus ;  the  kmg  returned  by  them  a  large  stone,  the  Ibnn  under 
which  ahe  waa  rrrered  in  the  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  her  honour  at  Pessiaos  in 
Pbrygis.  This  was  introduced  with  great  pomp  into  the  rity  by  the  second  Sdpio  Afri- 
can us  (a  distinction  conferred  on  him  by  die  senate,  on  account  of  hia  high  moial  cha- 
racter), and  placed  in  the  temple  of  Victory  on  Mount  Palatine.  Oamea  were  instituted 
in  honour  of  the  erent ;  the  imsge  was  considered  emblematical  of  the  stability  of  the 
empire ;  and  the  welfiire  of  the  latier  was  supposed  to  depend  on  its  conserration.  The 
Pagtns  assigned  tlie  name  of  wtoiker  to  the  goddesaes  of  tlie  first  rank  ;  to  some  pastoral 
divinities  (see  Mother  Goddesifes,  in  the  enumeratiun  of  the  deities — article  Europe);  and 
in  Sicily  to  the  Coretes  and  Corybantes.  The  fe»tivals  of  Cybele  were,  Kke  those  of  Bac- 
chus, celehrated  with  the  confuted  sound  of  timbrels,  cymbali ,  Ace.  and  with  the  howUnga  of 
her  votaries,  whose  violent  gestures  are  supposed  to  he  expressive  of  tlie  labour  necessary 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  ss  is  the  sound  of  the  instruments  of  tbe  noise  made  in  using 
implements  of  agriculture.  Her  priests  were  designated  Curetes,  Coryhantes,  Gslli,  Dac- 
tyl!, Telcliines,  Cubeboi,  &c.  She  had  also  priestesses  named  Melisiss,  who  were  so 
called  from  Melissa,  daughter  of  Melisseui,  king  of  Crete.  The  victims  oflfered  upon  her 
altars  were  the  sow,  the  bull,  and  the  goat.  Among  trees,  the  box,  aa  furnishing  the 
wood  fur  the  flutes  used  in  her  festivals,  and  the  pine,  into  which  slie  had  translSnrmed 
AtjH,  were  sacred  to  her. 

She  is  represented  as  a  robust  woman,  either  wearing  a  crown  of  oak,  to  imply  tliat  men 
fed  on  the  fruit  of  that  tree  until  Instructed  by  her  in  the  arts  of  agriculture,  or  crowned 
with  turrets,  emblematical  of  the  citiea  under  her  protection,  as  is  the  key  in  her  hand  of 
the  treasures  which  the  earth  contains  within  itself  in  tlie  winter,  and  produces  in 
summer.  Her  csr  ii  drawn  by  lions,  indicating  that  maternal  tendemesi«  can  overcome 
the  most  apparently  insurmountable  difficulties ;  snd  she  is  clothed  in  green,  and  has  a 
drum  at  her  side,  in  allu>iun  tu  the  verdure  and  spiierical  furm  of  the  earth.  (See  Cjbde, 
under  the  representations  of  Lis.) 

ATYS.]  Atys  is  described  by  Ovid  as  a  beautiful  Phrygian  shepherd ;  by  Servius,  as 
liigh-pricst  of  Cybele ;  l>y  Julian,  as  the  great  god  Atys  -,  snd  by  Lucian,  who  relates 
that  his  statue  was  of  gold,  and  placed  with  those  of  Bendis,  Mithras,  and  Anubis,  as  tlie 
sun.  Ho  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  pine  by  Cybele,  enraged  at  his  deserti<m  d 
her  for  the  nymph  Sangaride.     (See  Sangaride.) 

Among  the  various  appellations  under  which  Cybele  is  known,  are  the  fuUowiog : — 

Agoestis,  from  a  mountain  of  tins  name  in  Phrygia. 

Apia,  her  name  among  the  Lydians. 

AspoRENA,  from  ils/jereaas,  a  mountain  of  Mysia. 

Bk  K  EC  Y  N  T II I A ,  from  Bercct/nikMS,  a  mountain  of  Phrygia. 

CELENBi  Dea,  from  CcUnup,  a  dty  of  Phrygia. 
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Clan ERis,  ber  naine  aimmip  the  ChnmerH. 

ComtTA^  lilt,  het  name  at  the  proteetiAg  divinity  of  whatever  it  emhted  m  thai 

GuBEBS,  thenee  her  priests  CaMot. 

Dm  lit  Or.  her  name  from  a  sacrifice  wliich  was  offered  to  her  for  the  /leaplr. 

DiNDYMETVE,  ffom  JHndffmu,  a  mountam  of  Phrjgia. 

Enthba,  Or.  ihineiy  inspired ;  a  name  applied  to  all  person  who  delivered  oraclea 
and  prupheciea. 

FoRVA,  Lat.  beauif. 

Herta,  her  name  among  the  Sueri. 

Idxa,  her  name  on  Monnt  Ida,  in  Troas,  where,  at  the  annual  celebratioaofker  fes- 
tivals, a  Phrygian  man  and  woman  paraded  the  town  with  her  statoe,  asking  rims,  aad 
playing  opon  the  Ante  and  the  doldmer. 

Magna  Matbr,  great  moiher. 

Maia,  Or.  ntother  ;  nurse;  or  because,  at  the  feasts  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Pleiad 
Miria,  a  troot,  an  offering  peculiarly  acceptable  to  Terra,  was  sacrificed. 

Mecalb,  Gr.  mighty. 

Metbaoyrtx,  Gt.  mother  qf  the  juggler t;  the  term  jugglers  being  applied  to  her 
prietts,  who  often  f^quented  public  spectacles,  for  the  purpose  of  telling  fortunca»  and  of 
exfaibithig  feats  of  sleight  of  hand. 

NiA,  her  name  among  the  Sarmatians. 

Ops,  Gr.  from  her  otferlooking  tlie  earth. 

Pa  LATIN  A,  her  name  in  Provence:  perhaps  also  from  Mount  Palatine,  where  she 
was  worshipped. 

Pessinvntia,  her  name  at  Pessinns,  a  town  of  Pbrygia,  where  were  a  celebrated 
temple  and  statue  of  die  goddess. 

Phasianb,  her  name  at  Phasis,  in  Pontns. 

Plac^iana  Matbr,  her  name  at  Pltteia,  an  ancient  town  of  Mysia. 

SiPTLENB,  her  name  at  Sipjflum,  a  (own  of  Lydia. 

Tellus,  Lat.  the  earth. 
"  Tvrrxoera,  Lat.  bearing  a  tower  ;  her  epithet  when  represented  with  a  tower  ou 
her  head. 

Among  the  epithets  applied  to  Cybelc  by  Virgil  are : — 
Mother  of  the  gods,  JEn.  vi.  1067. 
The  grandame  goddess,  iz.  94. 
157. — Gnosnan  sAore.]  Cretan.    (See  Gnossos.) 

171.]  NAXOS  (now  Naxia).  The  largest  of  the  Cyclades,  so  called  from  Naxius,  the 
son  of  Palemon,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  Carian  colony,  settled  in  the  island.  It  wss  more 
anciently  called  Strongyle,  Dia,  DionysiMS,  and  CallipoKSy  and  was  remarkable  for  its 
vines  and  fruits.  Bacchus  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  island,  and  his  orgies  were  therein 
celebrated  with  peculiar  solemnity.  It  is  celebrated  in  &ble  for  the  adventures  of  this 
god  and  Ariadne  (see  Ariadne),  and  for  its  having  been,  according  to  the  Naxians,  one  of 
the  places  in  which  the  birth  of  the  former  is  said  to  have  occurred ;  the  same  fable 
assigning  to  him  as  nurses  the  nymphs  Philia,  Coronis,  and  Cleida. 

172.]  DONYSA,  or  DONUSA.  This  island,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  is  tenned  green, 
either  from  the  colour  of  its  marble,  or  because  it  is  cuvered  with  trees. 

173.]  PAROS.  This  island,  remarkable  for  the  whiteness  and  beauty  of  its  marble, 
and  as  the  birthplace  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  name  of 
Paros  from  Paros,  a  son  of  Jason.  It  was  originally  peopled  by  the  Phcmidans,  and 
afterwards  consiUerably  colonised  by  Cretans.  The  different  names  of  Pactia,  Minoa, 
Hiria,  Demetrias,  Zacyulhus,  Cabamis,  and  Hyleaaaa,  have  been  applied  to  the  island. 
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174.]  CYC  LADES.  'Vhe  ancients  comprehended .  under  Um  denomiiuaionQCGjcItdes 
and  SpondM,  all  ihe  ulands  in  the  ii^gMui  ica,  utuited  b«tireo«  Tcnedoa  tad  C«te. 
Tlie  Cyclades,  to  called  from  a  Greek  woid  ngnifying  a  orfAr,  and  the  Sporadei»  fin»i 
one  signifying  to  icatter,  comprehend — 

MaiUA  (now  Cerigo). 

Amorcus  (now  Amorpo). 

Anaphb,  or  Namphio. 

Akdkos  or  'VBf  so  called  from  Andms,  the  son  of  Eorynuchiu,  lind  abo  tlw  names 
Caurot,  Lasia,  Sonagria,  Epagrit,  AntandroB^  and  Uydruna  (now  Andro). 

Artiiedon. 

AscANiAN  Islands. 

AsTYPAL«A  (now  Scampnla,  or  Stampottn). 

Calymva  (now  Calmina). 

Carpatiivs  (see  Crapathos,  II.  ii.  8S4. ;  now  Scaqianto). 

Ceos,  Cp^,  or  CiA  (now  Zia). 

Chios  (see  Chios). 

CiMOLis  (more  anciently  Echinnm,  or  the  Mandef  Vipenj  now  ArgeniiMn). 

Ca:LA. 

Cos,  Coofl»  or  Cor  s  (see  Cos). 

Cythjtus  (now  Thermia). 

Delos  (see  Delos). 

DiA  (now  Stand'm). 

DiDYME* 

DoxYSA  (see  Ime  17S  of  this  hook). 
Grtkonb. 
Gtara  (see  Gyre). 

Helena,  more  anciently  Afccrif  nd  Crmme  (now  Macroniii). 
IrARiA,  Yerj  anciently  IMrdbe,  MmriM,  nnd  ithsutm  (now  Nicaria;  Diana  waaita 
chief  deity).  • 

los  (now  Nio). 
La  DP.,  more  anciently  Laie. 
Laousaje. 
Lamia. 
Leros. 

Lfabos,  very  anciently  called  Pf&tjii^e,  from  the  Pclasgi,  and  MucmrU  (now  Mitylin ; 
soe  Ix*shofl). 

McLos  (now  Milo). 

Mvr-ONE  or  -vs  (now  Myconi). 

Namprio. 

Naxos  or  -us  (aee  Nazos). 

NfSYRA  (see  Nisyrus). 

Olfaroa,  or  Oi.iAaos  (now  Antiparos). 

Pabos  (see  Faros). 

Patmos,  or  Pat  HMOS  (now  Palinosa). 

PHARMACUSA. 

Pii()t.k(;akdro9  (now  Polecandio). 

PlAT/TA. 

Platb. 
Plitania. 

pREP£9INTIilS. 
HllENKA. 

SAM05  (sec  Sumus). 
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• .  Sbripbus  (nov.Sarpho^  the  nigged  and  itMp  moontaint  oC  tbb  iilaiid  hating  i^tea 
nM-tollta  liMe  of  the  traiufennation  of  the  mhabitantt  into  ttones  by  Pcfseus). 
SiciNOB  (now  Sikioo). 

SiPBNus  (now  Sipbanto,  or  Siiano ;  more  anciantljr  Menpe,  Mirapm,  aftd  AeU), 
Stboi  or  -us  (bow  Siio»  Sjra,  and  Zjraa  ;  see  Syroa)« 
TU'Oa  (now  Prooopia). 

Tsifos  or  -us,  more  anciently  HydnuUi  and  Ophitua  (now  Tina;  the  Tcnians  adored 
Neptnne  as  the  god  of  physic). 

Thbra,  called  abo  CaJUtMim  (now  Santoiio,  or  Santorino). 

The  ancients  were  not  agreed  npon  the  number  of  these  isUnds. 

18S.]  P£EGAMUS.  The  town  which  JBncas  buUt  in  Crate;  ao  called  after  PeiVAwa 
inTioaa. 

206.]  PH(£B£.    Moon. 

815. — An  ample  reolm.']  Italy. 

216. — A  iownJ]  Rome,  by  anticipation. 

224.— 71«  2Md«r*«  numt^]  Italns. 

225.]  lASIUS.    (See  lasion,  Od.  ▼.  161.) 

^S.— Phrygian  goda.]  The  gods  of  Troy. 

264.]  PALINURUS.  Pilot  of  the  veasel  of  iEneas  ;  son  of  lasius.  a  Tn^.  While 
Miling  near  Capress  he  yielded  to  sleep,  and  fell  into  the  sea ;  a  circumstance  which 
Virgil  has  dignified  by  representing  Morpheus  as  OTcrpowering  Palinurus,  who  had  been 
already  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  watching.  He  floated  in  safety  during  three  daya  ; 
but,  on  landing  near  Velia,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  ferocity  of  the  inhabitants,  who  (it 
seems)  were  wont  to  assail  and  plunder  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  When  ^neas  Tinted 
the  infernal  regions,  he  assured  Palinurus  that,  though  his  bones  had  been  deprived  of 
sepulture,  and  that  he  was  thereby  prevented  cnoesiag  the  Stygian  lake  before  the  lapse 
of  a  hundred  years,  there  ihould  yet  be  n  moauaiem  dedicated  to  his  memory  on  the  spot 
where  his  body  had  been  inhumanly  mangled.  The  promontory  Palinuro  is  supposed  to 
huTe  been  so  called  after  him. 

274.]  STROPH AD£S  (now  Strivali).  Two  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea,  fbrmerly  called 
Plotw,  opposite  Peloponnesus,  situated  near  Zacyntbus,  which  became  the  seat  of  the 
Harpiea,  alter  they  were  diiven  from  the  court  of  Phineus.    (See  Harpies.) 

VtS.— Winged  warrion.'i  ZETHES,  ZETES,  or  ZETUS,  and  CALAIS,  sons  of 
B«itaa  and  Onthyia.  They  were  remarkable  for  tlieir  beauty,  and  are  described 
aa  having  had  wings.  They  were  of  the  number  of  the  Argonauts ;  and,  in  the  progress 
of  the  expedition  to  Colchis,  delivered  their  brother-in-law  Phineos,  king  of  Salmydeasus 
(see  Harpies,  Argo,  and  Orithyia,  Mn.  xii.  ISO.),  from  the  persecution  of  the  Harpies, 
whom  they  pursued  to  the  islands  in  the  Ionian  sea  called  Strophades.  Their  death  is 
attributed  to  Hercules,  who  is  said  to  ha? e  killed  them  either  in  a  fit  of  rage,  after  a  dis- 
pute in  which  he  hsd  been  involved  with  Typhis,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Argo,  or,  from  their 
having  insulted  his  favourite  Hylas.  The  gods,  who  compaasionated  their  fate,  changed 
them  into  the  winds  which  precede  the  rising  of  the  dog-star :  thence  their  appellation 

PnODBOMOI. 

270. — Codlff  fare.}    In  the  abode  of  Phineos. 

^02,--Tlie  ravenous  birds.]  i^^^     (See  Hsrpies.) 

iOS.—Tke  kelUsh  nation.]  J        *"        ^  **      ^ 

SIS.]  MISENUS.  A  son  of  iEolus,  one  of  the  companions  of  ^neas.  He  fell  a  victim 
to  his  arrogance  for  vying  with  Triton  in  the  art  of  sounding  the  trumpet.  (See  i£n.  vi. 
242.) 

322.]  CELil^NO.    One  of  Uia  Haipics.    (See  Harpies.) 

326. — Their  native  reign.]    I1ic  Strophades. 
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Sa9.— rAf  Fwriei*  queen,]    Celeno. 

itO, — To  grind  the  pUUet.]  This  predicdon,  thit  tbe  Trojani  ihoald  be  to  oppimej 
by  famine  u  to  deruur  their  treocben,  is  falAlIed,  JEa,  vii.  161—175.  'lluf  was  an  bb- 
torical  tniditJun,  reported  by  Dionytius  HalicamAMut  aod  Strabo. 

352.]  N£R[TOS.     (See  II.  ii.  770.) 

356. — The  Sitn*8  iempleJ]    Tbat  of  Apollo.    (See  Leocudiuft,  aoioag  bin  namee.) 

350. — The  tmilor  fearM,]  In  alliuion  probably  to  tlie  dangeroua  aavigatloK  ia  douUing; 
tbe  promontory. 

359.-- rAr  iUiie  n'fy.]     Leucaa. 

363. — Actian.]  Virgil  ioiinuatea  that  these  games  were  institated  by  ^aeaa,  as  a 
compliment  to  Augustus,  attributing  tbe  act  of  tlie  emperor  Co  the  hero  fioni  whuoi  he  «aa 
said  to  be  descended.  These  games  were  estaUishcd  b}'  Angostua  in  fiaiiiiw  111111  ini  of 
his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium,  and  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  ia  boaoar  of 
Apollo,  tiienoe  called  Acnrirs.  Tbe  era  of  Aogustua,  contmeBcing  froaa  tfie  battle  of 
Actium,  31  B.C.,  was  termed  Actinn  years. 

870.— 740  tempie,]    That  of  Apolb. 

371.]  ABAS.  The  name  of  one  of  the  Grecian  cliieli  killed  during  the  aigiit  of  Che 
burning  of  Troy,  whose  shield  .£neas  consecrated  in  tlie  town  of  Ambrada. 

376. — High  Pkmoeia.']    Mountains  of  Corcyra. 

378.— CAooiita's  port.]    Pelodes.     (See  Chaon,  line  433,  below.) 

370.]  BUTHROTU3  or  -UM  (now  Butrinto).  A  sea-port  town  of  Epima,  oppOMie 
Corcyra* 

382. — Priam*M  eopiiet  Jen.]    Helenus.    (See  Aadiomacbe.) 

388. — The  wtoun^nl  i/ueen,]    Andiomache. 

1^9.-- Her  former  knelMmd,]     Hector. 

416 — Oa/y  Aoppf  aMid.]    Polyaena.    (See  AcbiUes.) 

4*M^Hekn*§  lacelf  dnmgkier.]    HennioDe. 

427. — HtM  two  doeeo-]    iielenua  and  Andromache. 

430 — ApoUo*t  aUmr.]  The  altar  of  ApoUo  at  J)elpbi. 

430. — TVke  rojeiMhtrJ]    Pyrrhua  or  Neoplolemos. 

431.— TAc  fciagdoM.]    Epima. 

432. — One  ho(f.]     As  contradistinguished  to  tlie  other  half,  Phthia  in  Tbeaaaly. 

433.]  CHAON.  A  sob  of  Priam,  who  had  been  killed  acddcntallj  m  bontiiig,  by 
Helenus,  and  whose  memory  was  (according  to  some)  honoured  by  the  application  of  Us 
name  to  tbe  district  Cbaonia  in  Epirus.  It  is  liowcver  more  probable  that  this  name  waa 
derived  from  tbe  old  Pelaagic  tribe,  the  Clmome$.  Virgil  adopu  tlie  former  derivatioo, 
from  his  desire  of  establaabing  the  antiquity  of  the  Trojan  name,  in  oomplinMOt  Id  Au- 
gustus. 

434.]  PERGAMUS.  A  town  of  Ejnras,  built  by  Helenun,  so  called  from  the  Tiojati 
Pergamus. 

430.— His  moiker*M.]    Creusa's. 

446. — The  ct<y.j    Peigamus. 

451^ — Sattn  gate  oguin,"}  **  Those  who  were  going  out  to  banishment,  or  about  to 
travel  into  some  distant  country,  were  wont  to  embrace  the  pillars  and  thresholds  of  their 
booses.  This  they  also  did  at  their  return.  This  custom  they  practised  lihewbe  ia  Che 
colonies  dependent  on  their  respective  countries."     Warton* 

458. — The  royal  oeerJ]    Helenus. 

462.— His  ova  friped.]    (See  Pytho.) 

4G2^^lits  koiy  tree.]    The  laufol. 

478.— iiisg-od.J     ApoUo. 

405.— Cirre'j  tsiaiN/.]    iEva.    (See /Em.) 
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497 — Tki  nether  skies.]    The  regions  of  tlie  god  Pluto. 
001  .—it  fmflf/oMf.]    Tyber. 

6IMir— Tly  eiiff,]  Alba,  wbite  ;  in  allaaoo  to  the  coloar  of  tlie  litter.  Tbii  cnomi- 
stance  of  finding  a  white  sow  and  her  tfaiity  joong  onea,  was  founded,  according  to  Vsrro, 
upon  sn  ancient  historical  tradition.     (See  Alba  Longa.) 

599»-^TlMit  iU  cMMf.]  That  part  of  Italy  (Giwaa  Magnt,  the  toutliem)  colonised  bj 
Diomed  and  Idomeneas.    (See  Dionied,  and  Idomeneus.) 

513. — His  (Idomeneus*)  ctly.]  Salentnni.  The  building  uf  this  city  is  ascrtbed  to 
Idomeneus.  (See  Idomeneus.)  The  StUentini  were  among  the  people  particularly  remark- 
able for  the  worship  of  the  mm ;  this  being  obaerred  frith  the  greatest  solemnity  in  their 
town  Egmdim  (now  Anasco). 

MIA,]  SakntinianJIeidM.]  The  country  of  the  Salendni,  a  people  of  Italy,  near  Apalia, 
en  the  coast  of  Calabria. 

516.]  PSTILtA.  A  town  in  the  Bmttfan  district,  near  Crutona,  supposed  to  hava  been 
built  by  Philoctetes  sfter  the  Trujan  war. 

610. — Purple  veil.]  **  This  veil,  with  which  tlie  head  was  to  be  covezed  during  aacxi- 
-ike»  wsa  a  piece  uf  history  of  which  Virgil  hath  made  a  poetical  use.  Aurelios  Victor 
relates,  that  ^neaa,  saoriflcing  on  the  shore  of  Italy,  suddenly  peioeiTed  Ulysses  and  his 
fleet  approaching  ;  and  for  fear  of  being  known,  covered  his  face  with  a  purple  ToiL  £rom 
this  adventure  Virgil  makes  Helenna  give  iEoeas  a  ceremonial  precept  for  all  hii  poa- 
teri^t       IFitffoN. 

624.]  SICILY.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  the  southern  extremity  ef 
Italy,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  FreUan  Siculum  (the  Straits  of  Messina). 
(For  tlie  early  settlements  msde  in  Sicily,  its  first  names,  &c.  &c  see  Italy,  pages 
S78— 380.) 

The  appellation  Trinacria  was  applied  to  the  island  from  its  triangular  form ;  the 
three  promontories  at  each  extremity  being  called  Pbloruii  or  Peloris  (now  Cape 
Peloro,  or  Torre  del  Faro),  towards  Italy ;  PAcamus  or  Pacu  yhum  (now  Cape  Paaaaro), 
on  the  south ;  and  LiLYB^.irM  (now  Cape  Boiio),  on  the  west  Upon  each  of  these  pro- 
montories there  was  a  celebrated  temple ;  one  dedicated  to  Neptone  (after  whose  »on 
Siculus  the  Siculi  are  said  to  have  l>een  named)  at  Pelomm ;  one  to  Apollo  at  PacbyQum  ; 
and  one  to  Venus  on  Mount  Eryx,  near  Lilybcum. 

Tbe  towns  between  Cspes  Pblorvm  and  Pacrtnux  were,  Messani,  or  (more 
anciently)  Znule  (now  Messina) ;  Tauromiwium  (now  Taormino) ;  Naxus  (tbe  first 
Greek  colony  in  the  ishind) ;  Cataha,  at  the  loot  of  Bfouat  ^tna  (now  Monte  Gibello) ; 
Moroantum;  the  country  of  the  Lboktini,  more  anciently  Lm9irig9ui  Campi,o( 
which  tbe  chief  town  was  Lbontivm  (now  Lentini);  Mboara  or  Mbgaris  (asoie 
anciently  Hyhla,  the  town  Augusta  being  built   near  its  ancient  site) ;   TnAPavs  er 
Tapsus  ;  and  Syracvsje  (now  Syracuse),  the  ancient  capital  of  the  island,  which  was 
taken  by  the  consul  Marcellus  (sec  Marcellus,  2^,  vi.  1180.)  212  B.C.    Tbe  ports  of 
Syracuse  lay  at  the  south  below  the  town,  which  was  of  a  triangular  form,  and  comisted 
of  five  parts ;  viz.  Orlygia,  or  tlie  island  called   Naxos,  in  which  was  the  fountain 
Arethusa;  Aemdintiy  Tychn,  or  Tifche  ;  Nempolis;  and  Epipolm,    The  lesser  port  was 
fbrnied  by  the  town  and  tlie  north  side  of  the  island  Ortygia ;  the  greater  port,  in  which 
was  the  mouth  of  the  river  Anapus,  by  the  southern  side  of  the  island  and  a  bay  reaching 
to  the  promontory  called  Plemmyiium,  Ir  the  recess  of  which  promontory  was  a  castle: 
Acradina  was  nearest  the  shore ;  the  south-western  side  of  tlu*  city  lying  towards  the 
Anapus,  was  called   Nea  polls,  between  which  and  Acradiaa  wan  Tyche,  and  above 
Neapolis,  x^m  Epipolie.    The  principal  remains  of  antiqoitj  at  Syracuse,  are  those  of  the 
temple  of  Minerva  (Minerva  and  Diana  were  the  tutelary  deities  of  the  city) ;  of  a 
theatre  and  an  amphitheatre  ;  of  the  cataoosBba ;  aad  ef  the  Letomici,  or  Ear  of  Dionysiua. 
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South  of  the  Anapus,  which  river  iB  joined  towarHt  the  south  by  the  CyoM  (wm  Pianii), 
WB«  the  saburb  of  Oljrinpium,  wliere  are  still  the  remaini  of  the  tenple  of  Olysipiui 
Jupiter. 

Between  Cape*  Pachtxus  and  Liltbjcum  were,  Ooysieum  Proxontokium  ;  Ca- 
MAiiiNA  (now  Camarana)  ;  Gf.la,  or  the  Cam  pi  Geloi  (now  Tecra  Nom);  Puala- 
KiuM  (now  Monte  Licaia);  AonioiNTVM,  or  Aoragas  (now  Givgenti ;  ie«  Agri- 
gcntum)  ;  Camicus  (now  Plaianeila);  Hkraclea,  or  Minoa,  at  the  mouth  uf  the mer 
HaJycoa  (now  Platani)  ;  Selinus  (now  Terra  delie  Pulci;  aee  Selinoi,  iEa.  iii.  9S6.) ; 
TuERMJC  Sblinvntijc  (now  Sciacca),  a  large  town,  where  an  emporium  of  the  SeUnnatii, 
on  the  inconsiderable  river  Masaia,  atood»  the  weiti  m  part  of  Sicily  being  now  called 
Val  di  Mazzara. 

Between  Capes  Li LYBxuM  and  PaLoaun  were,  the  ton-n  Liltbaum  (now  Marsala) ; 
the  three  small  islands  called  .^nATEs,  or  iCcrsc;  Mottb  ;  the  promontory 
iEoBTHARSUM;  Drepaxvm  (ttow  Trapaoi ;  see  Drepannm) ;  Mount  Ertx  (now  San 
Juliano  ;  see  £ryx,  .Hn.  v.  01)0.);  the  town  Ervx;  J^ista,  or  Seossta  (see  Acesia, 
A'ln,  ▼•  641.)  ;  Pamobmub  (now  Palermo,  the  present  capital  of  Sicily) ;  Mount  £acTA 
(now  Pellcgrino);  Hisieba  ;  CEPiiALEbirv  (now  Cephaludi);  Halesa  ;  Calacta  ; 
JiALUNTivK ;  AoATBTRNA  ;  Ttndabis,  ou  tho  Helicon  ;  Mtla  (now  Milasfo), near  the 
rirer  Longaau^ ;  Naulociivs,  near  wjiich  was  a  temple  of  Diana  Facelina,  where  the  •; 
of  the  sun  (see  Od.  xti.  314,  &c.)  were  supposed  to  be  kept. 

A  considerable  space  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  is  covered  by  Mount  EUaa  (tea 
A)n*  iii.  7S7.)  The  rest  is  occupied  by  the  towns  Tissa  (now  Prandaano);  Ikbssa  or 
£t;ca  (now  Nicoioii);  Cbnturipa  (now  Centorbe)  ;  A  or  a  no  m  (now  Ademo,  Ibboiib 
for  a  temple  of  Adranus,  a  tutelary  god  of  tlie  Siculi);  Hybla  Major;  Galbbia; 
Hkkbita;  Syxathum,  on  the  Sjfmttlhui;  Agyrium  (now  San  Fili|)o  d'Argeto— , 
the  birthplace  of  Diodoros  Sicvlui) ;  Assoaos ;  £nna  (now  Castro  lani ;  the  spot  from 
which  Plato  is  lisbled  to  have  carried  o€  ProsenJine) ;  tbe  lake  Perovs  ;  the  towA 
pALtCA  (now  Occhiola),  near  the  temple  of  the  indif^enons  dirinitirs,  the  PALICI  (aaa 
PaUci) ;  the  lake  PALiroavn  ;  Menje;  Bidis;  Herbesscs  ;  Tbicola  (now  Calata- 
bolletta)  ;  Evtblim  ;  Ip.ta  ;  If  alycje  (now  Salemi)  ;  Pbtbina  ;  &c.  £cc. 

The  three  parts  into  which  Sicily  is  now  divided  are  ;  Val  di  Note  ;  Val  di  Maisani; 
and  Val  Demona. 

Riefta  e/.]  Tbe  principal  rivers  of  Sicily,  discharging  tliemselvet  into  the  Sifuimm  Mmrt 
(that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  washes  the  eabU  m  shores  of  the  island),  were,  the 
OHohoUit  or  TVnrresiiatiis  (now  Cantara) ;  tlie  ilcif  (now  Aci,  Jad,  or  Cliiaci ;  see  itoiy 
of  Acis,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  xixL);  AmemmuM  (now  Giudicello) ;  Spmmlhu9  (now  Giaretta; 
see  Symarthit) ;  the  Ckrymu ;  the  Ktyees  and  the  Teruti,  joined  by  the  lAfUM;  the 
Panttiffi^  (now  Porcari) )  tlie  Mflm;  the  Atabit;  the  AiHiimi;  the  ry«itf(nowPisma); 
the  Cacfpanu  (now  Casibili) ;  the  Atimarui;  the  UHonu,  The  avers  flowing  into  tbe 
MediterFsnean- at  the  sooth  of  tlie  island  were,  the  Achmlei  and  VodfgruMa;  the  Gda; 
the  Hiwun,  which  divides  the  island  into  tvio  par^,  and  was  the  boundary  between  the 
Carthaginian  lerriiory  and  that  of  the  tyrants  of  r-vracufie  ;  the  Acrngnt;  the  Unhfeiu; 
tite  ifypsa  (now  Maduine),  joined  by  the  i.'nmcMsuBy  Crimisas,  or  Crtnisus;  the 
jllirzar^i. 

'i  he  rivers  discharging  themst^lres  from  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  tba  island  into 
the  Mediterranean,  were,  tlie  Scam^nder  wad  the  SimM;  the  OretAvfl  (now  Ammiraglio) ; 
the  Uimerm;  the  Monabu;  the  Helicon ;  the  LonpanM ;  thn  MeUiM^  or  Mtitm. 

Sicily  was  generally  n-preaented  by  the  ancients  under  tlte  figure  of  a  woman  crownad 
witli  eara  of  com  (Sicily  being  one  of  the  clnef  granaries  of  Rome),  holding  either  aicythe  or 
a  Mount  Etna  in  her  hand,  and  having  occaaioiially  mbbits  at  her  tide :  ob  soae  coins  she  is 
detcribed  by  a  head  placed  amidst  three  thighs,  as  symbob  of  bar  thraa  proMonioriea. 
a.  Man.  %  G 
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69S.]  PELORUS,  or  PELORIS  (now  Cape  Peloro,  or  Torre  del  Faro);  one  of  the 
three  promontorieB  of  Sicily,  is  tappoaed  to  have  derived  ita  name  from  Pel<»iii,  the  pilot 
of  the  ship  which  conveyed  Hannihal  from  Italy.  It  waa  opposite  Cunya,  in  Italy,  and  was 
separated  from  the  Italian  coast  by  the  Frehtm  Sieubtm,  (See  Sicily.)  There  was  a 
tower  on  this  promontory  sacred  to  Orion,  who  was  called  Pelorian, 

682. — The  atratto.]  Sicalura  Frelaro  (now  Straits  of  Messina). 

687.]  CHARYBDIS.  See  imiution  of  this  passage,  Od.  xii.  278.;  and  Paradise 
Lost,  b.  ii.  654. 

■*'  About  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  hell-hounds,  never  ceasing  bark'd. 
With  wide  Cerberean  months  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal:  yet  when  they  list,  would  creep, 
If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb. 
And  kennel  there :  yet  there  atill  bark'd  and  howl'd 
Within,  unseen.    Far  less  abhorr'd  tlian  these 
Vex'd  Scylla,  bathing  in  the  sea  that  parts 
Calabria  from  the  hoarse  Trinaciian  shore." 

548.]  PACHYNUS  (now  Cape  Passaro).  The  south-eastern  promontory  of  Sicily* 
(See  Sicily.) 

561.]  CUM^,  or  CYME.  The  most  ancient,  according  to  Strabo,  of  all  the  Grecian 
settlements  in  Italy.  It  was  near  Puteoli,  in  Campania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Misenus, 
and  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  and  grove  consecrated  to  Apollo  and  Diana,  in  which  was 
ft  hollow,  dug  out  of  the  side  of  a  rock,  called  the  cave  of  the  sibyl.    (See  Sibyl,  below.) 

662.]  AVERNUS.  A  lake  of  Campania,  near  Baiae,  of  unfathomable  depth*  and 
florromided  with  thick  woods,  said  to  have  been  so  called  because  the  stream  arising 
from  it  waa  fatal  to  such  lnrd»  as  happened  to  fly  over  it :  but  Strabo  considers  thia  as  a 
fable.  Through  a  cave  near  this  lake  {Mn,  vi.  338.)  Virgil  makes  il£neas  and  the  sibyl 
descend  to  the  infernal  regions  while  (i£n.  vii.  788.)  he  sends  the  Fury  Alecto  to  bell 
from  the  lake  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  Arosanctus.  In  tlie  fourth  Georgic,  Orpheus 
proceeds  thither  through  a  cave  near  Cape  Tenarus  ;  the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  different 
placea  of  descent. 

663.]  SIBYL.  The  Cumsesn  Sihyl.  The  ancients  denominated  certain  women,  to 
whom  they  ascribed  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  knowledge  of  futurity,  sibyls,  Uiough 
the  appellation  sibyl  (signifying  in  the  Greek,  counsel  of  luaren)  nas  first  exclusively 
applied  to  the  Delphian  priestess.  Some  consider  them  to  have  been  Ammonian  priest- 
eases.  The  ancients  are  not  determined  upon  their  number :  Plato  speaks  only  uf  The 
Sibyl  :  the  modems  suppose  that  he  alludes  to  the  Ebythrxan  ;  and  that  her  extreme 
longevity  and  various  wanderings  gave  rise  to  tlie  erroneous  opinion  that  there  were  more 
than  one  of  those  supernatural  beings.  Solinus  and  Ausonius  enumerate  three ;  L  e.  the 
£RYTHRjLAN,theSARDiAN,andtheCviiJBAN.  iEIiAnfoiur;  theERYTBRA:AN,theSARDiAK, 
the  Egyptian,  and  the  Sam i an,  called  also  Hierophyle ;  but  Varro,  whose  notions  upon 
the  subject  are  more  generally  adopted,  distinguishes  ten,  in  the  following  order  ;  namely, 
the  Persic,  who  in  the  pretended  sibylline  verses  describes  herself  as  the  wife  of  one  of 
Noah's  sons,  and  therefore  of  the  number  of  those  saved  in  the  ark  ;  the  Libyan,  who  is 
represented  as  the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Lamia,  and  as  having  delivered  her  predictions 
at  Samoa,  at  Delphi,  at  Claros,  &c. ;  the  Delphic  (the  daughter  of  the  Theban  prophet 
Tiresias,  called  also  Artemis  and  Daphne),  who,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  waa  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  by  the  Epigoni,  and  was  the  first  to  whom, 
according  to  Diodorus,  the  name  of  sibyl,  from  her  being  divinely  inspired,  was  assigned  ; 
tlie  Cum jlan  (the  sibyl  of  Virgil,  called  also  Demo,  Deiphobe,  and  Amphrysia  Vates), 
whose  ordinary  residence  waa  at  Cumas,  in  Italy,  and  of  whom  Ovid  relates  (Met.  b.  xiv.) 
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tlmt  the  faicinated  Apollo,  piomising  to  liitm  to  the  addrenet  of  the  god,  provided  he 
wonld  gnmt  her  as  nAny  yean  of  life  as  the  had  gmnB  of  dust  in  her  hand ;  that  thia 
request  was  complied  with,  but  that  the  aibjl  omitted  to  fulfil  her  part  of  the  contract ; 
and  that  having  forgotten  to  stipulate  for  a  continuity  of  youtli  as  well  as  of  yean,  abe 
was  punished  with  extraordinary  decrepitude  and  infirmity,  and  sufifered  to  retain  notliing 
but  her  Toice;  the  EnYTHRjiANt  to  whom  Servius  refen  the  history  of  the  Cumaean,  pre* 
dieted  soccess  to  the  Greeks,  at  their  setting  out  upon  the  expedition  against  Troy  ;  the 
Samian,  wboM  prophecies  were  found  in  the  ancient  annala  of  the  Samiana ;  the  Cumam 
or  CvMCAN,  of  Cuma  or  Cumae,  in  iEolia,  also  called  Demophile,  Herophile,  or  Amai- 
thaea,  waa  the  sibyl  who  presented  the  nine  sibylline  books  to  Tarqnin  for  sale ,  the 
Hellespontine,  bom  at  Marpessa,  in  Troas,  who  prophesied  in  the  time  of  Solon  and 
Cyrus  ;  the  Purygiav,  who  fixed  her  residence  in  the  Phrygian  town  of  Ancyra ;  and 
the  TiBURTiNE,  called  also  Albnnea,  who  was  honoured  as  a  divinity  at  Tibur  or  Tivoli, 
in  Italy. 

It  is  not  known  by  what  means  the  collection  of  tlie  sibylline  verses  was  formed,  nor 
in  what  manner  the  respective  sibyls  delivered  their  prophecies  ;  and  it  appears  uselesa  to 
enumerate  the  opinions  advanced  upon  the  subject,  when,  from  the  predictions  being  all 
in  one  connected  series  in  hexameter  verse,  and  the  sibyls  neither  living  at  the  sane 
time  nor  in  the  same  place,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  composition  could  not  have  origi> 
nated  in  those  prophetesses.    The  current  history  is,  tliat  a  woman  offered  a  whole  col* 
lection  of  these  verses,  in  nine  books,  for  sale  to  Tarquin  the  Frond ;  that  the  king  being 
unwilling  to  pay  the  price  she  demanded,  she  committed  three  of  them  to  the  flames  ; 
that  she  penisted  in  asking  the  same  sum  for  the  remaining  six  ;  and  that  upon  the  king's 
still  refusing  the  desired  payment,  she  burnt  three  more ;  but  that,  from  an  apprehraaion 
that  the  sibyl  would  destroy  tlie  only  existing  three,  Tarquin  at  length  consented  to  satisfy 
her  demands.     Upon  his  obtaining  possession  of  these  books  Tsrquin  deposited  them  in  a 
stone  chest  below  ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  CspitoUnus,  and  committed  the  care  of 
them  to  two  men  (^n.  *L  115.),  duumviri,  of  illustrious  birth.    In  the  year  of  the  city 
S87,  ten  men  (decemviri)  were  appointe4  to  the  office ;  uniler  Sylla  fifteen,  and  by  Julina 
Csesar  sixteen  ;  the  chief  of  them  being  called  magitier  c^Ufgiu    Tliese  books  were  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  accordingly  consulted  in  all 
esses  of  emergency,  and  of  public  danger  or  calamity.    They  were  involved  in  the  de- 
structi(m  of  the  capitol  by  fire  in  the  Marian  war ;  and  so  great  was  the  consteraatioa 
occasioned  by  tbehr  loss,  that  ambassadon  were  despatched  to  every  part  of  the  world 
which  had  been  inhabited  or  visited  by  the  sibyls,  to  collect  their  oracles.     From  the 
various  sibylline  venes  thus  collected  the  quindecemviri  made  out  new  books,  which  the 
emperor  Augustus  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  under  the  base  of  tlic  statue  of  Apollo*  in 
the  temple  of  that  god  on  the  Palatine  hill  (to  which  Virgil  alludes^  i£n.  vi.  60.),  having 
fint  caused  the  priests  themselves  to  make  a  new  copy  of  them.    The  propheciea  of  the 
Cnrosean  sibyl  in  Italy  were  usually  written  on  leaves,  which  she  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  her  cave  ;  and  their  import  (see  i£n.  vi.  117.)  became  unintelligible  in  the  event  ol 
these  leaves  being  scattered  by  the  wind. 

676.-T*e  vifteMry  maid.-^  J  ^h^  Cumean  sibyl. 

6»2,—ThM9aeredpri€$teu,^  S 

&02.— 7%e  jrieti,^    llelenus. 

600. — Dodeiuren  caldront,']  i.  e.  as  splendid  as  those  consecrated  to  Jupiter  m.  hit 
temple  at  Dodona.  (See  Dodona.) 

600. — His  ancient  friend,']     Anchises. 

612. — Titice  preserved.]  When  Troy  was  taken,  fint  by  Hercules,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Greeks,  1184  B.C. 

61S. — Ausonian  eoutt,]    Italian  coast. 
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615.— 7V<,ft<f«re.]  Magna  Grecia.  This  pait  of  Italy  is  io  called  firom  ihe  muDbar 
of  Grecian  colonies  which  it  contained*  Its  boondaxies  are  very  nncertain.  Some  cos- 
tider  it  to  have  comprehended  Apulia,  Messapia  or  Japjgia,  and  the  coontry  of  the 
Bmttii,  and  even  the  island  of  Sicily ;  while  others  limit  its  extent  to  the  provhices  of 
Campania  and  Lucania.  (See  Italy.) 

61 5« — Forbidden  gmmdJ]    Because  the  seat  of  Grecian  cobnies. 

619. — A  son.]    Atcaniut. 

653.]  This  line  alludes  to  the  Trojan  descent  of  Helen,  Andromache,  and  JEneas. 

657. — Double  Troy,']  In  allusion  prolxibly  to  Nicopolis,  a  dty  which  Augustus  built 
in  commemoration  of  his  victory  over  Antony  at  Actium. 

660. — Cerauniun  roek$»  or  Acroeeraunkin,]  High  mountains  of  Epirus,  so  called  froa 
their  tops  being  often  struck  by  lightning. 

676. — Both  the  bears,]    The  constellations  of  Ursa  Major  and  Ursa  Minor. 

681. — The  pkoiing  gkoreJ]  Mxnekva  Castrum  (now  Castro)  ;  a  town  of  Calabria* 
near  Hydmntum,  upon  an  elevated  part  of  which  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Minerrs. 

99S.^Thehamf^arbour,]  J  p^,^,^.^  Venews.    The  port  of  Minervis  Castrom. 

7Qi,— The  port.]  S 

716. — 7^  fierce  rtm;^.]    Minerva. 

723. — TarentvnCe  6ay.]  The  Tarentinos  Sinus.  It  is  probable  that  Virgil  rnfsra  to 
some  old  tradition,  which  represents  Hercules  as  the  founder  of  Tarentaro,  a  town  of 
Calabria,  now  called  Tarento,  situate  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  ncHr  the  month  of  the 
river  Galesus  (now  Galeso).  Some  derive  the  name  Tarenturo  from  Tare  or  Taras,  a  aoa 
of  Neptune. 

725« — Lctemian  JunoJ]  So  termed  from  a  celebrated  temple  sacred  to  her  on  the  pro- 
montory Ladnium  (now  Cape  Colonna),  a  promontory  of  Magna  Grecia. 

796. — Coaioiitfni  towWa]  The  town  Caulonia  (now  CastelTetere) ;  it  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  AchsBans,  and  situated  on  a  reiy  lofty  spot. 

77l6,Scykieaan  atrtmdeJ]  The  stnnds  of  the  town  Scylacxum  (now  Squillace),  ia 
the  bay  of  Tarentum.  It  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  from  Athens,  on  the  Terge 
of  a  rocky  mountain  called  Navifragum,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea. 

727. — Mount  Etna.]  This  mountain  (now  Gibello)  covers  a  considerable  part  of  the 
interior  of  Sicily,  and  is  the  largest  volcano  in  the  worid.  It  is  about  two  miles  in  per* 
pendicular  height,  but  its  circumference  at  the  base  has  never  been  accurately 
ascertained ;  some  assign  to  it  a  hundred  miles,  others  considerably  more,  llie  ancients 
by  the  flames  of  Etna  solved  future  events.  They  consigned  to  the  gulf  seals  of  gold 
or  silver,  and  all  sorts  of  victims,  wfiich,  if  consumed  by  the  devouring  element,  were  of 
good  presage,  and  if  rejected  by  the  volcano,  of  disastrous.  "  Thucydides  makes  mention 
of  tliree  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna,  the  last  of  which  happened  in  the  third  year  of  the 
88th  Olympiad  ;  the  former  about  fifty  years  before,  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  the  76th, 
or  the  first  year  of  the  77th  Olymp.  Of  the  date  of  the  first  eruption  he  makes  no  men- 
tion. Probably  no  more  was  known  in  his  time  about  it,  than  that  it  was  the  first,  and 
the  only  one,  besides  the  two  above  mentioned,  that  had  happened  from  the  time  of  the 
Greeks  first  settling  in  Sicily,  as  he  expressly  tells  us.  The  city  of  Etna,  Ibnaded  on  the 
ruins  of  Catana,  was  built  by  Hiero  in  the  76th  Olymp.,  and  stood  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Etna,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  Pindar  is  the  first  poet  that  has  given 
us  a  description  of  these  fiery  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna ;  which,  from  Homer's  having 
taken  no  notice  of  so  extraordinary  a  phenomenon,  is  supposed  not  to  have  bnmed  bafoit 
his  time."  Pyth.  Ode  i.  Dec.  v. 

. "The  ehatter'd  side 

Of  thnnd'ring  Etna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuel'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire. 
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Sablim'd  with  oilBenl  ftirj,  aid  Um  winds. 
And  leare  a  aisged  boCConi  all  infolTed 
With  atench  and  nnokm" 

Ftttmdiae  Lut,  book  i.  M,  ke. 
745. — Cfclofmn  aJbrM.]     Portub  Cyclopum. 
755.]  ENCELADUS.    (See  Typhoeoa.) 
757. — Tk*  tnengimg  ftiher*"]    Japiter. 

805.]  ACH^MENIDES.  Son  of  Adramaitua,  a  native  of  Ithaca ;  om  of  the  coaa- 
paniona  of  Uljiaes,  who,  though  he  eacapad  the  jawa  of  Polypbeonia,  waa  not  of  tha 
number  of  those  who  returned  to  the  shipa  with  hig  chief.  i£neas,  upon  landing  hi  SfeOj^ 
took  coropasfion  upon  hie  deserted  condition,  and  admitted  him  on  board  hk  ieet.  (See 
Poijpheme,  Od.  i.  91. ;  and  Ovid'a  Met.  b.  ziv.) 
809.— Cycfop'f  dtn,"]    The  den  of  Polyphemnt. 

816. — HUfotd.']    Virfdl  states  tliat  only  two  Gredana  were  darowed  by  the  cydopa; 
Homer  (Od.  iz.  lines  S4S  and  560.)  speaka  of  fonr. 
860^— 7%ts  enul  race.]    The  race  of  the  cyclops. 
876. — Tki  weU'dt$irtimg  Umnger,"]    AehKmenidea. 

BQ%,—The  tow*riMg  trte  of  Jove.'\    The  oak;  there  being  generally  a  {daatatioa  of 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  more  celebrated  templei . 
90S.]  PANl'AGIAS.    A  imall  ri? er  on  the  eaatem  coaat  of  Sicily  (oow  Poveari). 
905.]  Til APSUS,  or  TAPSUS.    A  town  at  the  north  of  Syraenae,  in  Stdly. 
905.]  MEGARA,  or  MEGARIS.  A  town  on  the  eastern  coaat  ef  Sicily,  more  aaciently 
called  Gitle&ii»  and  Hifbla ;  auppoaed  to  hare  derived  its  name  from  Megaraa,  a  aoa  ef 
Jupiter  and  one  of  the  nympha  called  Sithnides ;  near  the  spot  where  it  stood  la  mom  the 
town  Angusia. 

908.]  PLEMMYRIUM  (now  Maaaa  OUreri).    A  promontory  oppoaite  the  great  har- 
bour of  Syracuse. 
909. — Am  iile.']  )  The  little  island  Ortygia,  within  the  bay  of  Syracuse,  in  which 

909. — Orl^gian  landJ]  '  was  the  fountain  Arethosa.    (See  Arethusa,  and  Sicily.) 
914. — HelcHUi  n^ota'cf.]    More  correctly  translated  by  Pitt ; 

"  Admonished  I  adore  the  guardian  goda ;" 
i.  e.  admonished  by  Anchiaea,  and  not  by  Helenua. 

917.]  HELGRIIS.  A  river  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  a  little  above  the  proman* 
tory  of  Pachynum.    (See  Sicily.) 

020.]  CAMARINE  (now  Camarana).  A  town  on  the  southern  shore  of  Sicily, 
betwetoi  the  rivers  Oanns  (now  Frascolari)  and  Hyparis  (now  Camarana),  more  anciently 
called  Hyperia.  It  seems,  on  the  authority  of  Thucydides  and  others,  that  Camariae 
was  thrice  built. 

021.— F^Miy  lake,]  The  Csmarinian  marah.  "  The  oracle  forbad  the  inhabltanto  to 
drain  this  marsh  ;  they  neglected  to  obaerve  it,  and  their  enemies  entering  through  the 
part  that  was  drained,  committed  a  great  slaughter.  Servius  obaervea  that  this  oracle  waa 
not  delivered  so  early  as  the  time  in  which  tineas  lived,  and  that  it  ia  therefbrc  a  chrono- 
logical error  in  the  poet."  fKarfan. 
9M.— Gelomi/edfa.]    The  Coaqrf  G«M.     (See  Sicily.) 

983.]  GELA  (now  Terra  Nova).  This  waa  anciently  a  very  large  dty,  on  the  aouthem 
coaat  of  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gela  (now  Fiume  di  Terra  Nova). 

9S4.]  AG  RAG  AS.  A  hill  on  which  Aoriointum  was  built.  The  ancient  Agrigea- 
tnm  (now  Girgcnti),  between  the  rivers  Agragas  (now  Fiume  di  Oergenti  and  Fiome  dl 
San  Biaggio)  and  Hypaa  (now  Fiume  Dmgo),  was  the  most  considerable  dty  in  Sicily, 
next  to  Syracuse.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Rbodians  or  of  looiana,  and  was, 
among  other  wonders  of  art,  remarkable  for  a  celebrated  temple  of  Jnpiter  Olympios,  the 
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scnlptare  on  part  of  whose  walls  is  said  to  have  corresponded  witli  Virgil's  detcriptioii 
(^n.  i.  639.)  of  the  painting  in  the  temple  of  Jnno  at  Carthage.  It  was  celel>nitQi  for 
its  fertility,  and  for  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  its  diizcns,  who  derived  their  wealth 
from  its  being  the  emporium  of  the  Carthaginian  trade.  The  Agrigen lines  reared  horses 
for  the  purpose  of  contendingin  the  public  games  of  Greece.  Theron,  a  native  of  this 
town,  is  recorded  by  Pindar  among  the  Olympic  victors.  The  remains  of  antiqoity  are 
more  considerable  near  Agrigentum  than  in  any  other  part  of  Sicily  ',  they  lie  about  a 
UniJe  from  the  modem  city,  and  consist  chieBy  of  temples,  catacombs,  and  sepulchres. 
Of  the  temples,  the  most  entire  are  those  of  Venus  and  Concord ;  and  of  the  tombs,  that 
of  Tberon. 

926.]  SELINUS,  or  S£LINUNS  (now  supposed  to  be  Terra  delle  Paid).  A  town 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  (now  Maduine),  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Megara.  Its  andent  greatness  is  proved  by  the  extraordinary  assemblage 
of  its  ruins  still  remaining.  They  lie  in  slupendoos  heaps,  with  many  columns  still  erect, 
and  at  a  distance  bear  the  appearance  of  a  town  witli '  a  crowd  of  steeples.  The  soil 
abounded  in  palm-trees. 

927. — Lilybirttn  ttrand.l  The  shores  of  the  promontory  Lilybsum,  the  most  westerly 
point  (see  Sicily)  of  Sicily  (now  Boeo,  or  Marsalla). 

9S0.]  DREPANUM,  or  DREPANA  (now  Trapani).  A  town  near  Mount  Eryx.  on 
the  western  coast  of  Sidly,  where  Anchises  died  in  his  voyage  to  Italy  from  Troy,  and 
where  his  tomb  is  still  shown.  The  district  of  Drepanum  was  rather  barren,  ind  for  the 
most  part  destitute  of  trees  and  herbage ;  the  soil  was  sandy,  and  had  many  stagnant 
pools  of  sea-water ;  and  from  this  gloomy  aspect,  as  well  as  from  the  death  of  Anchiaea*  it 
leceives  from  Virgil  the  appellation  of  vnhappy, 

9S6. — The  proithef]    Helenas. 
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},—Thequten,]    Dido. 

11.]  ANNA.  Daughter  of  Belus,  and  nstrr  of  Dido  and  Pj^giualkm.  She  accompa- 
nied the  unfortunate  Dido  into  Africa,  and,  after  her  death,  gare  up  Carthage  to  larbM, 
king  of  Gaetulia,  and  retired  to  the  island  of  Malta.  According  to  aome  authora,  iba 
fled  from  Malta  to  Italy,  and  was  time  hospitably  received  by  .£neas.  Lavinia,  how- 
ever, conceived  so  violent  a  jealousy  against  her,  that  Anna,  warned  in  a  dream  by  Dido, 
of  her  danger,  look  flight  during  the  night,  and  threw  herself  into  the  river  NuiuicOib 
where  she  was  transformed  into  a  nymph.  The  Romans,  instituted  festivals,  which  were 
always  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  March,  in  her  honour,  and  generally  bvoked  her  to 
obtain  a  long  and  happy  life ;  tlience  the  explanation  of  the  epithet  iiiiiia  Peretmtf 
assigned  to  her  after  her  deification.  Some  have  supposed  her  to  be  the  moon,  and  iho 
is  by  others  confounded  with  l*hemis,  lo,  and  Maia. 

61.]  lARBAS.  A  king  of  Geiulia  ;  son  of  Jupiter  and  a  Libyan  nymph,  whoM 
name  is  unknown.  Garamantis  is  sometimes  mentioned  as  his  mother,  bat  the  turn 
seems  rather  to  imply  her  uatiou  than  her  person.  From  this  prince  Dido  purchased  the 
land  on  which  she  afterwards  founded  her  city,  larbas  was  one  of  the  suitors  of  Dido, 
and,  irritated  by  her  refusal  of  his  addresses,  he  declared  war  against  the  new  coloaj. 
The  Carthaginians  would  have  compelled  their  queen  to  avert  tlie  danger  of  the  war  by 
espousing  larbas,  but,  according  to  some,  the  queen,  to  avoid  his  importunities,  fell  by 
her  own  hand.  (See  Dido.)  Virgil  states  that  larbas  was  one  of  the  most  reverent  votae 
ries  of  Jupiter,  to  whose  honour  he  had  erected  a  hundred  temples,  and  that  in  conse* 
qutmce  of  larbas'  remonstrances  to  tlie  god  against  Dido's  hospitable  reception  of  Mneta, 
Jupiter  was  induced  to  command  the  Trojan  prince  to  resume  his  destined  course  towards 
Italy. 

56. — G<eiulian  cities,"]  Tlie  cities  of  the  inland  province  of  Gstulia,  in  Africa.  (See 
Africa.) 

57. — NunddioHM  ]  Poetically  implying  the  African  princes  who  inhabited  the  northeia 
deserts  of  the  country.  Numidia  was  one  of  the  five  provinces  into  which  the  north  of 
Africa  was  anciently  divided.    It  now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  and  Bildulgerid. 

59.]  SYET£S.  Two  gulfs  situated  off  the  northern  coast  of  Africa ;  vis.  S^ffik 
M(Hfor,  in  the  bay  of  Sidra,  near  Cyrenaica  ;  and  Syrti$  Minor  (Cabes),  on  the  sliore  of 
Bysacena.  They  were  greatly  dreaded  by  maiiners,  as  the  hidden  rocks,  sandbanks,  and 
whirlpools  which  they  contained,  generally  proved  destructive  to  all  vesseU  that 
approached  them.  Hence  the  name  of  Syrtis  has  been  applied,  almost  proverbially,  to 
any  part  of  the  ocean  where  navigation  is  attended  with  danger ;  it  is  sometimes  gives 
likewise  to  sandy  deserts,  especially  to  those  of  Africa.  The  tract  of  country  lying 
between  the  two  Syrtes  was  called  Syrtica  Regio ;  and  tlie  sea  which  washed  its  ooosty 
Mare  Syrticum. 

60. — Barcaan,]  Of  Barce,  a  city  of  Cyrene.  Tliis  city  is  named  by  way  of  antici- 
pation, as  it  was  not  built  till  616  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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78. — To  CtrtB,  4rc*]  From  this  paMage  it  may  be  inferred  that  Pboebas,  Bacchut, 
and  Ceres,  were  amoog  tbe  deities  wonhipped  at  Carthage. 

86.— iSo^tfoii  fJMoike.]  Incense  compoied  of  some  of  the  gums  of  Saba,  in  Acabia. 
This  town,  of  which  the  inhabitants  were  called  Sabai,  was  celebrated  for  firankincenaey 
mynfay  and  aromatic  plants : 

"  OdYous  frankincense  on  the  Sabaan  boogh." — Geor.  ii.  164. 

1S6. — Twogodi,"]    Venas  and  Cupid. 

143. — Your  Tn^an,']    .£neas. 

148^-itfy  TVrton.]    Dido. 

149^ — M%9guidt,'\  "  These  lines  contain  a  direct  and  roost  indisputable  proof  that 
Yhgil  introduced  this  episode  of  Dido  with  a  tiew  to  the  riyaiship  that  existed  between 
Carthage  and  Rome."     fTorf on. 

187. — AfoMylioii.]  i.  e.  African.  Massyla,  the  country  of  the  warlike  and  intrepid 
Masayli,  was  an  inland  part  of  Mauritania,  near  Mount  Atlas. 

IW.—Golieh  c2ajp.]    FUmku    (See  Fibula,  under  Toga.) 

204. — JJktfw  ji/Nitfo.]  "  Augustus,  it  seems,  affected  to  be  thought  like  Apollo; 
there  is  therefore  a  pectiliar  propriety  and  address  in  the  poet,  in  his  comparing  ^Enees 
(by  whom  Aognstos  was  undoubtedly  meant)  to  that  godi  And  it  seems  to  have  been  an 
Moa]  piece  of  flattery  in  the  courtly  writers  of  that  time  to  compare  tbe  emperor  (who  was 
in  reality  beautiful)  to  Apollo.  I  would  not  assert  (says  Mr.  Spencc)  that  Virgil  had  the 
famous  figure  of  the  Apollo  BelWdere  in  his  eye,  in  writing  this  comparison ;  bat  thus 
much  is  plain,  that  they  boUi  relate  to  tbe  Apollo  Fenoior,  set  off  more  than  lie  is  nauaUy 
in  that  character ;  that  both  in  the  poet,  and  in  the  marble,  this  god  is  represented  as  tbe 
■taodard  of  beauty ;  that  this  dirine  beauty  of  liis,  and  his  motion,  are  the  two  principal 
pomts  aimed  at  by  Virgil  in  this  similitude,  and  the  two  chief  things  that  strike  one  in 
viewing  the  Apollo  Belndere ;  and  on  the  whole,  that  if  the  one  was  not  copied  from  the 
other,  they  are  at  least  so  much  alike,  that  they  may  ywj  well  serve  to  give  a  mutual 
light  to  each  other."    PolffnuiUy  Dial.  ?iii. 

208.]  SCYTHIANS.  In  tbe  original*  the  Aoathtrsi,  an  effeminate  people  of  Scy- 
thia,  who  derived  their  name  from  Agathyrsus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  Scythia  is  used  by 
some  as  a  generic  term  for  that  part  of  the  north  of  Asia  beyond  the  Euxine  and  Caepian 
seas,  and  divided  into  Scythia  intra  Imaum  (ur  Scythia  on  tlie  west  of  the  mountain 
Imaus),  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum  (or  Scythia  to  the  east  of  the  mountain).  There  weie 
regions  in  many  different  parts  of  the  world  to  which  ttie  name  Scythia  was  assigned :  vis. 
»  great  part  of  Thrace,  Moesia,  and  all  the  Taurica  Chersonesus ;  Scythia  Limy rica,  a 
widely-estended  tract  upon  the  great  Indian  ocean ;  a  province  in  Egypt,  in  Syria,  and  in 
Asia  Minor,  upon  the  Therroodon,  above  Galatia;  but  the  region  of  Colchis,  all  the  country 
ftt  the  foot  of  Mount  Caucasus,  as  well  as  that  upon  tbe  Palus  Moeotis  and  (he  Borystbenes, 
is  what  was,  most  generally,  of  old,  esteemed  Scytliia. 

Myihologff  qf,"]  The  Scythians,  who  were  fire-worshippers,  are  supposed  to  have  bec^n 
the  same  as  the  Cutlieans  or  Cuthites,  of  Babylonian  origin,  and  to  have  been  dispersed 
under  the  various  names  of  Colchians,  Iberians,  Cimmerians,  Hyperboreans,  Alani,  Ama- 
■onians,  Alazonians,  &c.  They  worshipped  Vesta,  the  goddess  of  fire,  as  Tabith  Hor- 
oaxA  ;  Jupiter,  as  Pafcus  ;  Terra,  as  Apia  ;  Mars  (whom  they  adored  under  the  form 
of  a  rusty  sword,  and  to  whom  they  sacrificed  human  victims),  as  Hesus;  Apollo,  as 
Etosyrus  ;  Venus  Urania,  as  Artimpasa  ;  Neptune,  as  Tuamimasaofs  ;  Hercules, 
&c.    (See  Horace,  b.  iii  Ode  24.) 

266. — Her/eet  <m  earth,  tf€,']  This  psaaage  is  a  literal  copy  of  Homer's  deKription  of 
Discord.    (See  II.  iv.  605.) 

282.^TAefMUMi.]    Fame. 

286.— 7%ts  prnwc.]    larbas. 
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S86.]  GARAMANTIS.  By  some  sappoted  to  be  the  daughter  oC  a  Libyan  nonaicb 
iiaroed  Gargamas.    (See  Urbas.) 

288.]  AMMON,  or  HAMMON.  (S«e  Ammon,  under  the  names  oC  JapHer.)  Japftar 
Aromoo  was  the  only  god  adored  by  the  Garamsntiani ,  a  people  whose  country,  boideiing 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Ethiopia,  is  now  called  Zara.  The  temple  and  orade  oC  Jnpilcr 
Amnion  were  esteemed  of  the  highest  antiquity :  all  temples  in  which  the  rites  of  flf« 
were  in  ancient  timrs  performed,  were  called  Prutaneia  and  Pumthcta,  and  all 
oracular  placet,  Ompbaliiin,  the  Grecian  term  Omphalus  bring  formed  of  Ompba*El, 
or  Ai-Oropha,  and  having  relation  invariably  to  an  oracle  of  the  sun.  AmoBf  tha 
regions  and  cities  styled  Omphalian,  from  the  worship  of  Jupiter  or  Ostria  aa  this  himi- 
naiy,  were  Egypt,  Epirus,  Elis,  i£toli«,  Eona  in  Sicily,  the  island  of  Calypao»  &c.  Tba 
terms  Olympus,  Olympia,  and  Oiyropiaca,  are  rapposed  to  be  of  the  same  atysdogj. 
(8ee  Nymphs,  Od.x.  415.) 

2»9.^Wak^/re,]  *'  In  Pitt's  translation,  eeerfaftii^-  Jhe.  Plutarch  mantieiia,  m 
an  historical  hct,  this  lamp  that  was  for  erer  burning  before  the  ahar  of  JupHer  Amaon. 
Virgil  takes  cara  to  borrow  from  history  every  thing  that  can  adorn  and  enrich  his  poeau 
Here  is  one  instance  of  his  great  learning."    CMinm, 

SOO. — Tkt  Mihmiik  rmceJ]  i.  e.  the  Manritanian.  MAiraiTAii xa,  now  the  ampira  at 
Fes  and  Morocco,  was  very  anciently  callad  TmgUam,  from  its  principal  dQf  Tlafii 
(supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Sophax,  the  son  of  Hercules),  and  was  one  of  the  iw 
provinces  into  which  the  north  of  Africa  was  divided. 

SOS. — A  wami'rmg  weauni.]    Dido. 

S17.— Lfdka.]    Used  for  Phrygian. 

MS.— 7A€  /vtMfe  cify.]    Rome. 

tS4. — TwUt  WON.]  First,  by  Venus  from  Diomed,  in  the  5th  ;  and  secondly,  bj  Nep> 
tune  from  Achilles,  fai  the  90th  Ilhul. 

U».^HU  mteUtU  line.]    (See  Teucer,  JEa.  iii.  148.) 

S49.— Hti  soil.]    Ascanius. 

345. — A  koMe  fibre.]  i.  e.  the  African ;  so  termed  in  antidpatioo  of  the  Carthagi* 
nian  wars. 

S55.— Hts  mmgie  womL]    The  caduceus. 

S02.]  ATLAS.  The  mountain.  (See  Attes,  Od.  i.  67.)  There  is  a  fkmoaa  slatnc  of 
Atlas  in  the  Fameae  palace  at  Ronne,  supporting  the  globe  of  the  heaTfns. 

400. — The  Am$owiMm  teeptre.l    The  empire  of  Italy. 

4 1 5.— Tkret  dtufiJ]    Mnestheus,  Sergestus,  and  Cloanthui. 

496. — BacckmuUtm  dame$.]  The  •women  occupied  in  celebrating  tlie  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus. 

487. — Nigkthf  gnd.]  Bacchus.  The  orgies  of  this  god  were  ahrayi  celebrated  bjr 
night. 

4%S.— The  wreaiky  »pemr,'\    The  thyrsus. 

403.— .4  UfroMi.l    larbas. 

464. — The  Lt6fmi.]    i.  c*  African. 

464.— 7A€  Tffriam  BioU.]    Pygmalion. 

496.— The  Deipkiim  ormcle,']  In  the  original,  Apollo  b  here  termed  Grynens,  frott 
being  worshipped  in  Aiia  Minor  at  Grynenm,  an  oracle  which  .£neas  migbt,  with  mor* 
probability,  have  consulted. 

510 — The  herald  of  the  god$,'\    Mercury. 

52S«— Hyrcanien.]  Hyrcania  waa  a  large  tract  of  country  ritaated  to  the  sooth-aaat 

of  the  Cas|^  sea  (thence  called  the  Hyrcanian  sea),  between  Media,  M0lgiaM^  aad 

Parthia,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by  Mount  Corooe.    Its  prindpal  towas  were,  Hyr- 

csnia  (iu  metropolis,  now  Jorjao,  or  Coram),  Baraigai  Adiapta,  Ca«pe,  Siaka,  Abtr- 

a.  Mmn.  3  H 
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bina,  Amarosa,  Sace,  Asmuraa,  and  Mausoca.  Ilyrcania  being  a  mouDtBinoui  country, 
covered  with  foresti  which  abounded  in  serpents  and  wild  beasts,  was  inaccessible  to 
cavalry.  Tlie  inhabitants  were  a  fierce  and  barbaroaa  race  of  people ;  and  are  said  to  havo 
kept  dogs  to  devour  the  bodies  of  their  dead.  The  Hyrcanians  who  formed  an  nllianca 
with  Gyros  against  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  whom  he  afterwards  settled  on  the  bordeia 
of -Assyria,  appear  to  have  possessed  a  district  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 

542.— A  ^odJ]    Jupiter. 
•    544. — Lycian  htaJ]  i.  e.  the  oracle  at  Patara  in  Lycia. 

544. — Deliangod.']    Apollo. 

555. — BUuk  8ulph*ry  flame.]  Virgil  here  alludes  to  the  opinion  that  perjured  persons 
were  haunted  by  the  Furies,  who,  in  the  character  of  avenging  deities,  are  often  repre- 
sented with  a  burning  torch  in  their  hand. 

618. — Hufaiher,']    Anchises. 

664.— Her  murdered  tore.]  Sichteus. 
'  681.]  PENTHEUS.  Son  of  Echion  and  Agave,  and  successor  to  his  maternal  grand- 
lather  Cadmus  on  the  throne  of  Thebes.  His  adventures  are  variously  described  by  ray- 
tbologists.  According  to  some,  he  being  an  enemy  to  the  excesses  which  were  committed 
in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  presented  himself  npon  Mount  Cithsron  to  obstruct  the 
celebration  of  the  orgies  of  the  god,  and  was  there  put  to  death  by  the  Bacchanalians,  his 
mother  and  her  sisters  Ino  and  Autonoe  being  of  their  number  :  according  to  otben,  he 
merely  watched  the  transactions  of  these  infuriated  votaries  from  a  tree  in  which  he  had 
concealed  himself  on  Mount  Cithsron.  (See  Fawkes'  Theocritus,  Idyl,  xxvi.;  and  Horace, 
b.  ii.  Ode  19.)  Euripides  combines  these  two  accounts.  The  tree  on  which  the  Bac- 
chanals found  Pentheus  was  cut  down  by  the  Corinthians,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle, 
and  applied  to  the  formation  of  the  two  statues  of  Bacchus  which  were  placed  in  the  Forum 
of  Corinth. 

682. — Two  auns.']  Virgil  alludes  to  a  passage  in  Euripides,  who  represents  Pentlieus 
as  declaring  that,  in  his  frenzy,  his  vision  was  so  distorted  as  to  see  a  double  sun  and  a 
double  Thebes. 

683. — Mother  a.]     Clytemnestra's. 

686. — The  stage,"]  The  madness  of  Peniheus  and  Orestes  was  a  favourite  subject  with 
dramatic  poets. 

700.— TA'  Hesperian  tempU.]  The  residence  of  the  HESPERIDES,  who  were 
daughters  of  Atlas  and  Hesperis,  the  daughter  of  Hesperus,  brother  of  Atlas.  According 
to  tiie  poets  they  were  three  in  number,  ^glc,  Arethusa,  and  Hesperethusa ;  some,  how- 
ever, add  a  fourth,  named  Erytheis,  who  is  said  tu  have  been  changed  into  an  elm.  They 
are  celebrated  as  having  been  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  golden  apples  presented  by 
Juno  to  Jupiter  on  their  marriage,  which  were  placed  in  a  garden  in  the  conntry  of  Hes- 
peritis,  guarded  by  an  ever-watchful  dragon  or  serpent. 

"  Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and  balm ; 
Others  whose  fruit,  burnished  with  golden  rind. 
Hung  amiable,  Hesperian  fables  true. 

If  true,  here  only,  and  of  delicious  taste." — Par.  Lost,  b.  iv.  248. 
Eurystheus  having  imposed  on  Hercules  the  task  of  obtaining  this  fruit,  he  applied  to 
Nereus  and  Prometheus  to  inform  him  where  it  was  situated  :  the  latter  referred  him  to 
Atlas,  king  of  Libya,  who  received  him  kindly  ;  and,  transferring  to  Hercules  the  burden 
of  the  heavens,  which  it  was  his  province  to  support  (see  Atlas),  offered  to  go  himself  in 
quest  of  the  apples.  He  however  returned  without  success:  but  Hercules,  by  slaying 
the  dragon,  at  length  achieved  the  adventure,  and  carried  the  apples  in  triumph  to  Korys- 
tfaeu».  This  fable  has  been  explained  by  supposing  that  Atlas  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  astronomy  ;  that  he  detained  Uercoles  at  his  court  in  return  for  tlie  assistance  ol 
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the  hero  ia  reicuing  his  daughters  from  Busirif,  king  of  S|Mud,  who  had  sent  pirates  to 
seise  tbem  i  and  that  he  im|>arted  to  him  a  knowledge  of  the  heaTenly  hodies,  juresentiag 
him,  on  his  departure,  with  the  spplcs  be  came  to  »eck,  dr,  according  to  other  writers, 
with  some  sheep,  called  golden  on  account  of  tlieir  beauiy,  which  were  tended  by  a  shep- 
herd named  Draco,  the  same  Gieek  word  signifying  sheep  and  spplfs.  The  situation  of 
tlie  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  has  bten  much  disputed.  Some  authors  place  them  in 
Spain,  anciently  called  Hesperia,  where  ficsperus  is  said  to  have  reigned  ;  otberb  assert 
tliat  the  Hesperides  either  inhabited  the  island  Atlantis,  of  which  Atlas  was  king,  or  the 
Forttmate  isles ;  Persia,  and  evtrn  Sweden  have  also  been  considered  as  haying  contained 
these  gardens  -,  but  tlie  majority  concur  in  fixing  them  in  the  nrighlMurhood  of  Mount 
Atks. 

The  liesperides,  in  coiuiuon  witli  tlie  other  daughters  of  Atlas,  are  sometimes  called 
Atlantioes,  and  hence  have  been  confounded  with  ttie  Hyadcs  and  Pleiades,  tlie 
otiPspring  of  Atlas  and  Pltfione.  Tliey  are  also  8tyl«>d  Afr«  Sorouks.  According  to 
Hesiod*  Uiey  were  descended  from  Xoz,  or  Night,  this  idea  having  probably  arisen  from 
their  inhabiting  the  wesu  (See  Atalaiita,  11.  ii.  782. ;  snd  story  of,  in  Lord  Bacon's 
Fables  </*  the  Aneiente.) 

701. — Dragon.]    Serpent. 

702. — Poppy'Seeds.]  The  poppy  was  the  attribute  of  Uie  god  of  sleep  -,  and,  being 
frequent  in  corn-fields,  wss  sacred  to  Ceres. 

710. — The  priesttu.}    The  Massy  lian,  mentioned  in  line  COS, 

735. — The  mun*§  tiiMi^e.]  A  small  figure  representing  <£ness.  Among  the  amatovy 
incantations  of  the  ancients  it  waa  usual  for  women  to  bum  a  waxen  image  of  the  person 
whom  they  luved,  as  if  the  original  would  either  soften  in  proportion,  with  his  waxen 
representation,  or  perisli  in  the  same  gradation,  if  perfidious. 

7S9.]  NIGHT.    Poetically,  for  the  infernal  gods. 

730.]  EREBUS.  Son  of  Chaos  and  Night,  and  father  of  Air  and  of  Day.  He  was 
metamorphosed  into  a  river,  and  precipitated  into  the  infernal  regions,  for  having  sssbted 
the  Titans  in  their  war  against  Jnpiter.     Erebus  sometimes  sunds  fur  hell  itself. 

730.]  CHAOS.  By  Chaos  is  generally  understood  that  mass  of  confused  elements 
from  which  the  uuirer^e  wss  formed.  Tlie  more  specific  opinions  respecting  it  are  various, 
and  dififer  according  to  th^  opinions  and  traditions  which  each  poet  and  tbeologuo  dianced 
to  find  current  in  his  respective  nation,  or  which  he  attempted  to  embellish  by  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  own  fancy.  By  Hesiod  and  Orpheus  Chaos  is  represented  as  a  |>erson, 
tlie  father  of  Erebus  and  Nox ;  and  from  tlie  intermarriage  of  their  children  proceeded 
the  various  gods  by  whom  the  earth  was  formed,  and  the  heavens  i)eoplcd.  These  and 
similar  absurdities  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  in  detail :  hc  nil!  therefore  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  description  wliich  Ovid  has  given  of  Chaos,  and  which  is  so  far  desi>rving  of 
attention,  as  it  renders  us  acquainted  with  the  notions  prevalent  un  this  obscure  point,  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  civilised  world  ss  the  age  of  Augustus.  (See  Uarth's  Ovid,  Met. 
b.  i.  line  7,  &c.) 

740.]  H£('ATE.  The  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  LAtona,  and  sister  of  Apollo,  denomi- 
nated by  the  sncients,  tlie  Muon  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Proserpine  in  tlie  infernal 
regions.  The  name  Hecate  is  susceptibU;  of  turee  interpretations  according  to  the  Greek  : 
it  signifies  either  hundred,  which  is  explanatory  of  tlie  hundred  victims  ofifered  on  her 
altars,  and  of  hrr  detaining  for  a  hundred  years  on  the  shores  of  tlie  Styx  those  aoula 
whose  bodies  remained  uiiburied  ;  or  /irr,  because  tlie  moon  darts  lier  rays  far,  Hesiod 
and  Musaeus  consider  her  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Sun ;  Orpheus,  of  Taitaroa  and 
Ceres ;  Bacchylides,  of  Night ;  Pherecydes,  of  Aristca ;  and  others,  of  Perseus  and 
Asteria.  All  these  authors  assign  to  her  a  charucUr  conformable  to  her  genealogy,  ao^ 
lierate  is  tlkercfore  a  divihity  whose  qualificatioiu  and  attributes  are  infariably  o 
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foanded.  The  Hecftte  of  Heiiod,  for  inatance,  is  a  benerolent  deitj,  Mpechdly 
by  Jupiter;  whereas  the  daughter  of  Perseoi  -and  Astoria  u  represented  in  a  very  dijftinut 
light :  the  is  descrihed  as  ah  expert  huntress ;  as  Toraed  in  the  use  of  poiioiiB,  and  as 
exflfciaing  that  art  on  her  own  father ;  as  raising  a  temple  to  Diana,  and  saerificiiif  ott 
her  altars  all  strangers  whom  chance  threw  upon  the  shores  of  the  Taurican  CherioteflUl 
is  being  the  wife  of  .£etes,  king  of  Colclds,  and  mother  of  Medea  and  Girce ;  as  piesUhig 
orer  magicians,  incantations,  dreams,  apparitions,  and  expiatory  sacrifiees.  Ulyaset 
dedicated  a  temple  to  her  when  in  Sicily,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  the  spectres  by 
wtdeb  he  was  tormented.  Her  worship  was  introduced  into  Greece  from  Egypt  by 
Orpheus ;  and  in  Italy,  where  she  was  infoked  under  the  name  of  Dea  FeraKs,  she  had 
several  temples :  she  was  confounded  with  Diana,  and  worshipped  indiscriminately  wHk 
her  at  Ephesos,  at  Delos,  at  Braoron,  in  Attica,  at  Magnesia,  at  Mycenas,  at  Segesta,  and 
on  Mount  Menelaius,  near  Sparta.  The  sculptor  Alcamenes  was  the  first  that  repiesmted 
this  goddess  under  a  triple  form ;  her  three  faces  being  supposed,  by  some,  to  desfgntte 
die  three  aspects  of  the  moon ;  and  by  others,  Lucius,  presiding  over  the  birth  of 
kind,  Diana,  the  preserver  of  life,  and  Hecate,  attending  on  its  termination.  In 
statues  these  heads  are  decorated  with  roses,  and  have  an  agreeable  appearanee,  while  ia 
others,  they  resemble  those  of  a  dog,  a  horse,  and  a  boar.  As  a  sorceress,  Hecate  appears 
with  serpents  on  her  bead,  a  branch  of  oak  in  her  hand,  surrounded  by  light,  and  aecom- 
panied  by  the  horrible  yellings  of  her  infernal  pack,  and  by  the  doleful  screams  of  the 
nymphs  of  the  Phasis.  Sometimes  she  holds  a  torch,  in  order  to  diminish  the  darkness 
ol  Tartarus,  or  a  patera,  for  the  purpose  of  sacrificing  to  the  manes :  at  others,  she  has  a 
key  in  one  hand,  and  cords  for  binding,  or  a  dagger  for  striking  the  unhappy  criminals. 
In  the  other.  Of  animals,  the  dog,  and  of  plants,  the  oak,  were  sacred  to  her.  Her  altan^ 
of  which  one  was  in  the  temple  of  ^scnlapius,  at  Rome,  were  of  a  triangular  form,  and 
she  was  often  designated  by  the  number  three* 

Among  the  appellations  of  Hecate  are  the  following : — 

Canicida  Dba,  Lat.  her  name  in  the  island  of  Samothrada,  where  doge  were 
sacrificed  on  her  altars. 

Enodia,  Or.  her  name  at  Colophon,  where  her  statues  were  used  like  those  of  Mer- 
cury, as  landmarks,  being  merely  columns  sarmounted  by  a  head. 

Pbylax,  Gr.  guardian  ;  her  name  at  Elis,  as  guardian  of  the  infernal  regions :  she  is 
represented  under  this  title,  either  holding  a  key  and  cords,  or,  as  the  threefold  Hecate,  by 
three  statues,  one  of  which  has  a  crescent  on  her  head,  surmounted  with  a  flower,  the  se- 
cond a  Phrygian  cap,  surrounded  by  a  radiated  crown,  and  the  third  holds  in  her  hands  a 
iword  and  a  serpent. 

Scotia,  Gr.  the  dark;  the  nanne  under  which  she  had  a  magnificent  temple  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  Acherusia,  i»  Egypt. 

TrTHRAMBO,  Gr.  who  intpirei  fury ;  one  of  her  Egyptian  epithets. 

Tribona,  Lat.  threrfoU. 

TaiFORMis  Dea,  Lat.  the  goddess  with  three  heads  or  forms.  (See  Diana.)  Lncina, 
as  presiding  over  birth  ;  Diana,  over  life  and  healtli ;  and  Hecite,  over  death. 

Trio  LA,  or  Triolantina,  Gr.  her  name  among  the  Vandals  and  Lusatians,  as 
represented  witli  three  heads :  under  this  epithet  the  Atlienians  sacrificed  a  muttet  to  her. 
742. — Avemian  drops,']    The  waters  of  the  lake  Avemos  were  indispensably  necessary 
in  all  magical  incantations. 
74S.^  Ph€Bbe*s  Ught."]    The  Hgh t  of  the  moon. 

768.]  This  line  alludes  to  the  ingratitude  of  Laomedon  towards  Hercules.    (See  Lao- 
medim.) 
lH5,^Wham,]    Her  Tyrian  foUowers. 
79H.''Jhrir'jKiMid  T^rf.J    Carthage. 
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8SS.— 11k<  cekatud  met»enger,]    Mereiiiy. 

876.— fWmU.]  I  Avenging  ddtiet  of  hell ;  thoM  to  whom  ^Sncts  had  peijvrad 

BIS^^VMrnied  goigJ]  Himself. 

870.]  Dying  persona  are  endued,  by  poeU,  with  the  power  of  prophecy.  (See  Fqm- 
nl  lites.) 

904.]  Dido  b  thus  repmented  ae  foretelling  the  fnture  fortunes  of  Aneaa.  He  ezpe* 
tienced  "  a  race  nntamed  and  haaghty  foes"  fai  the  person  of  Turnoa  and  other  ItaUan 
princes.  He  waa  "  torn  from  hia  son's  embrace"  when  compelled  to  leave  hia  camp 
beueged  by  Tumna,  while  he  himaelf  went  to  beieech  the  aid  of  Eiraader.  His  "  friends 
in  battle  alain*'  may  be  eiemplified  in  Paliaa  and  othera.  He  '*  lay  unbnried  on  the 
aand/'  being  atated,  by  aome  hisloriana,  to  have  fallen  in  battle  with  Meientias,  a  pettf 
king  of  the  country.  J*  The  avenger  of  the  Libyan  blood*'  was  reaHaed  in  the  peiaon  of 
Hannibal. 

009.]  BARCE.    The  nurse  of  Sicheaa. 

015 — Stjfgm  Jsre.]    Ploto. 

9S3.]  (SeeiEn.  i.915.) 

941.— JfSf  2errf.]    Sichseoa. 

1000.— The  tUteri,^  The  FATES.  The  Fatea,  or  PARCiE,  were  goddesaes*  wfaoM 
power  among  the  ancienu  waa  considered  to  be  abaolate.  They  were  supposed  to  peeside 
over  the  birtli,  life,  and  death  of  mankind  ;  but  mytholofrists  differ  with  respect  to  thdr 
number  and  origin.  Hesiod  and  Apollodoms  trace  the  latter  to  Noz,  or  to  Jupiter  and 
Themis;  Orpheus,  to  Ereboa ;  Lycophron,  to  the  sea  and  Jnpiter  Zena ;  and  oClien»  to 
Neceaaity  and  Destiny.  Cicero  identifies  them  with  the  fatal  necessity  or  destiny  by 
which  all  things  are  directed  and  governed ;  Lndan  confounds  them  with  Deftiny,  or 
Ehnarmene ;  while  others  describe  them  either  aa  the  ministers  of  that  divinity,  of  Jvpi* 
ter,  or  of  Pluto.  With  respect  to  their  number,  it  is  the  received  opinion  that  it  was 
three;  and  the  names  generally  applied  to  them  are,  CLOTHO,  LACHESIS,  and 
ATROPOS.  The  number  three  b  aaid  to  imply,  by  an  ingenioua  allegory,  the  three 
divbiona  of  time,  aa  referred  to  the  preaent,  the  past,  and  the  future ;  Clotho,  who  held 
the  distaff,  in  the  act  of  spinning,  designating  tlie  preaent ;  Lachesb,  a  welKfilled  ^dndle, 
the  past ;  and  Atropos,  a  pair  of  sciiaara  with  which  ahe  cut  the  thread  (emblematical  of 
the  course  of  life),  the  fotore.  Pausaniaa  enuroeratra  three  other  goddesses,  who  db- 
charged  the  offices  of  the  Fates :  vis.  Venus  Urania,  Fortune,  and  Ilithyia.  Some  add  to 
theae  Proaerpine,  or  Stygian  Juno  (who  often  disputes  with  Atropoa  the  office  of  cutting 
the  thread  of  life),  and  Opb,  the  same  aa  Nemeais,  or  Adraatia.  l*he  Romans  aasigned 
the  namea  DECIMA,  NONA,  and  MORTA,  to  the  Futes.  Many  of  the  andento  affirm 
that  they  were  not  subject  to  any  of  the  gods,  except  Jupiter  (aee  II.  xvi.  5Sff.) ;  while 
othera  (eee  iEn.  x.  662.)  maintain  that  even  Jupiter  himaelf  waa  obedient  to  their  com- 
mands :  aome,  on  the  contmiy,  aaaert  that  it  waa  DESTINY  to  whose  control  the  kmg  of 
the  goda  was  subject.  The  Fatea  inhabit,  according  to  Orpheua,  aa  the  roinistera  of  Pluto, 
a  dark  cave  in  Tartwua;  accordmg  to  Ovid,  a  palace,  in  which  the  destinies  of  mankind 
are  engraven  on  iron  and  braaa,  ao  that  neither  the  tliundera  of  Jupiter,  the  motioa  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  nor  any  convulsion  of  nature,  can  efface  the  decrees. 

Repreteniatioiu  ^.]  Plato  and  other  philoaophera  place  their  abode  in  the  celestial 
regions,  describing  thera  as  decorated  with  atarry  white  robea,  with  crowns  on  their  headSf 
seated  npon  thrones  of  resplendent  brightness,  and  joining  m  harmonioas  strains  with  the 
Sirens.  Among  other  repreaentationa,  tliey  are  depicted  under  the  semblance  of  deorepid 
old  women,  entirely  covered  by  a  wliite  robe  edged  with  purple,  wearing  crowns,  com* 
posed  either  of  flocka  of  wool  and  narciaaua  flowera,  or  of  gold  (their  heada  being  ofttn 
however  encircled  by  a  simple  fillet),  and  holding  respectively  a  diataff,  a  spindle,  and  a 
pair  of  acisaars ;  sometimea  a  crown  with  seven  start,  a  variegated  robe,  and  a  light  bine 
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drapery,  are  exdiuively  assigned  to  Clotho ;  a  robe  covered  witli  stars,  and  a  pink  draper r, 
to  Lachesis ;  and  a  long  black  ▼«!!,  to  Atropos ;  the  great  age  of  the  Parce  denoting  the 
eternity  of  the  divine  decrees ;  the  distaff  and  spindle,  the  regulation  of  theae  decreet ; 
and  the  mysterious  thread,  the  little  importance  which  should  be  attached  to  a  stata  of 
existence  depending  on  the  most  trifling  casualties.  Lycopbron  describes  them  •■ 
being  lame ;  and  Uesiod  as  having  black  and  ferocious  countenances.  They  are  sometimes 
placed,  with  the  Hours,  round  the  throne  of  Pluto  ;  and,  at  Megara,  they  were  sculptured 
on  the  bead  of  a  Jupiter,  to  imply  the  subjection  of  the  god  to  Destiny,  of  whom,  ac- 
cording to  such  representation,  the  Fates  were  the  ministers. 

The  Greeks  called  them  Mom  a,  the  Ronuns  in  later  times,  Matrx,  and  erected 
altars  to  them  at  Olympia,  Megara,  Sicyon,  and  Sparta,  at  Rome,  in  Tuscany,  and  at 
Verona ',  in  Gaol*  these  divinities  were  worshipped  under  the  appellation  of  Gonnass- 

MOTUERS. 

DESTINY  and  NECESSITY.]  These  divinities,  when  distinguislied  from  each  other, 
are  thus  described  :^ 

DESTINY,  the  son  of  Chaos  and  Night,  is  represented  blind,  with  a  crown  snr- 
mounted  with  stars,  a  sceptre,  a  globe  under  his  feet,  and  the  urn  which  contahu  the  late 
of  mortals  in  his  hands ;  he  is  abo  depicted  under  the  figure  of  a  wheel  fixed  by  a  chain, 
at  the  top  of  which  is  a  large  stooe,  and,  at  the  bottom,  two  cornucopia;,  with  points  of 
javelins. 

NECESSITY,  the  daughter  of  Fortune,  is  variously  represented:  on  an  elevated 
throne,  holding  between  her  knees  a  diamond  spindle,  of  wliich  one  end  touches  the 
earth,  and  the  other  is  lost  in  the  air ;  the  three  Fates  placed  at  the  foot  of  an  altar, 
turning  it  with  their  hands.  Horace  (b.  L  Ode  35.)  represents  her  preceding  Fortune,  and 
assigns  to  her,  as  attributes,  hands  of  bronse,  in  which  she  holds  wedges,  hooks,  and 
melted  lead.  Witukelmann  describes  her  with  long  nails,  and  with  her  arm  extended,  in 
the  attitude  of  dictating  laws  or  decrees :  he  adds  to  this  representation  a  yoke ;  and 
Cochin  suspends  to  her  girdle  a  weight  which  necessarily  impels  her. 

NEMESIS.]  This  divinity  (see  Furies,  Prayers.  Il.ix.624,  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
Fates,  above)  is,  by  Pausanias,  called  the  daughter  of  Ocean ;  by  Hesiod,  of  Night ;  by 
Euripides,  of  Jupiter ;  and  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  of  Justice.  She  is  described  as 
the  most  formidable  of  tlie  divinities,  directing  even  the  band  of  Destiny  in  the  appro- 
priation of  the  good  and  evil  which  he  draws  from  his  urn  :  she  is  the  sovereign  of  mortals, 
the  judge  of  their  motives,  the  minister  of  justice,  the  avenger  of  crimes,  and  distributor  uf 
newards.  Her  worship  was  universal ;  but  she  was  held  particularly  sacred  by  the 
Persians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians  (fifteen  chapels  were  dedicated  to  her  in  the 
labyrmth  near  the  lake  Mocris),  at  Rhamnus,  in  Attica,  at  Samos,  at  Side,  at  Ephesus,  at 
Smyrna,  at  Rome,  and  in  Eiruria. 

She  is  variously  represented  :  vnxh  a  crown,  either  ornamented  with  precious  stones  or 
narcissus  flowers,  or  surmounted  with  a  stag's  horn ;  her  head  enveloped  in  a  veil,  as 
symbolical  uf  the  impenetrability  of  vengeance  ;  resting  against  a  rudder,  or  standing  on 
a  wheel ;  holding  a  vase  in  one  hand,  and  a  spear  in  the  other.  At  Brescia,  she  is  crowned 
witli  laurel,  having  a  wheel  and  compa^  under  her  feet :  in  a  mosaic  of  Hcrculaneuni, 
clothed  in  white,  covering  her  eyes  with  part  of  her  robe,  as  if  to  avoid  witnessing  the 
criminal  actions  of  mankind,  and  holding  a  sheathed  sword  :  at  Smyrna,  having  a  griffin 
with  extended  wings  at  her  side :  at  Cortona,  her  statue  is  without  legs,  resting  upon  a 
giiflin's  foot,  with  two  extended  wings,  a  radiated  crown  upon  her  head,  and  upon  her 
shoulders  the  peplum  :  in  Tuscany,  like  an  Egyptian  divinity  witli  a  veil  entirely  wrapped 
round  her.  ' 

The  statues  uf  Nemesis  are  often  placed  near  those  of  Juno  and  Isis. 

At  Rome,  where  her  altar  was  in  the  Capitol,  sacrifices  and  a  sword  were  offered  to  her 
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by  persons  prior  to  their  quitdng  the  city  on  warlike  expeditions.    She  presided  over  the 
rigtit  ear,  and  one  represented  in  silver  was  frequently  offered  to  her. 

Among  the  appellations  of  Nemesis  are  the  following  : — 

Adrastia,  from  j4</nu/icj,  king  of  Argos,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her. 

Ancuaeia,  her  name  at  Asculum,  in  Picenum,  where  ihe  was  particQiarly  inroked 
as  presiding  oxer  war,  and  represented  with  a  winged  csp  like  Mercury,  her  legs  covered 
with  buskins,  her  left  hand  behind  her,  and  her  riglit  leaning  on  a  double-edged  spear. 

Eois,  Gr.  eternal ;  an  Etruscan  epithet. 

Ichnea,  Gr.  from  her  pursuing  the  track  of  the  guilty. 

Li'A,  Gr.  from  her  presiding  over  estpialtiont. 

Opis,  Gr.  from  the  mysterious  veil,  which  conceaU  the  destiny  of  mortals. 

Nautia,  her  name  among  the  Etrurians  and  Volscisns. 

RiiAMNVsiA,  from  i2JSuimiiiiJ,  a  town  of  Attica,  where  her  statue  (placed  in  a  mag- 
nificent temple,  dedicated  to  her  honour,  on  an  eminence)  was  composed  of  one  block  of 
the  finest  Parian  marble,  and  classed  among  tlie  most  celebrated  works  of  antiquity. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  Pludiss,  and  others  to  Agoracritus  of  Paros :  the  sutue  represents  the 
goddess  with  a  crown  surmounted  by  little  figures  of  stags  and  victories,  holding  in  one 
of  her  hands  a  branch  of  the  apple-tree,  which  was  sacred  to  her,  and  in  the  other  a  vase, 
apon  which  Ethiopian  figures  were  sculptured ;  the  bass-reliefs  of  this  statue  representing 
Castor  and  Pollux,  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,  Neoptolemus,  (Eneus,  and  Leda,  tbis  laA 
being  in  the  act  of  presenting  Helen  to  Nemesis. 

[See  story  of  Nemesis  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fable$  of  the  Ancienti,} 
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4. — Pmnicihore.']  Carthaginian. 

40. — Anchisea*  b<me$,^  (See  i£n.  iii.  QSS.) 

41. — A  prince  rf  TrqiaM  Uneagt^  Aceatei. 

4»*^Tke  kiro.'\  idoeas. 

61. — H%»  mothiT.']  Egrsta,  mother  of  Acestft. 

52.]  CRINISUS,  or  CRIMISUS.  A  Trojan  prince,  contemporary  with  Laomedas. 
Neptune,  in  order  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  Laomedon,  who  had  withheld  from  Yam  Che 
reward  doe  for  hailding  the  walls  of  Troy,  raised  up  a  monster,  which  laid  waste  Pbijgia, 
and  to  whose  voracity  the  Trojan  maidens  were  exposed.  (See  Hermione,  under  lito- 
medon.)  When  the  daughter  of  Criniios  was  of  sge  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  with  her 
companions,  to  become  the  prey  of  this  monster,  her  father  secretly  placed  her  on  board  of  a 
small  bark,  and  committed  her  to  the  winds  and  waves.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  in 
which  the  monster  usually  visited  Troy,  Crinisus  set  out  in  quest  of  his  daughter ;  he 
landed  in  Sicily,  where,  gaining  no  tidings  of  her,  be  bewailed  her  with  tears  so  abnodant, 
that  the  gods,  moved  by  his  sorrow,  metamorphosed  him  info  a  river,  conferring  also  upon 
him  the  power  of  assuming  whatever  form  he  might  find  it  convenient  to  adopt.  He  fcroght 
witli  Achelous  under  that  of  a  bull  and  a  bear,  for  the  nymph  Egesta,  the  daughter  of 
Hippotes,  whom  he  subsequently  married.    Acestes  was  their  son. 

58.— I2i«iiig'  gnmnd^  lliat  is,  a  tribunal  raised  of  turf,  from  which  it  wss  the  castOM 
for  Roman  generals  to  address  their  soldiers. 

61 « — The  ahining  circle  of  the  year  hoiftUed,  tfc]  The  action  of  the  .£neid  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  comprised  in  one  year. 

67.]  G^TULIA,  or  Africa  generally.  Gietulia  was  a  country  of  Libya,  near  that  of 
the  Garamantes. 

77^— Tke  god,]  Anchises.    (See  line  902  of  this  book.) 

81« — Hiagodt  and  own.']  In  allusion  to  the  Lectisternium,  when  the  images  of  the 
gods  were  taken  from  their  pedestals  and  placed  upon  couches  round  the  altars  during  the 
celebration  of  any  great  festivity,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  their  participating  in  the 
same. 

82« — Nine  days, — ^The  funeral  solemnities  of  great  men  generally  lasted  nine  days :  on 
the  ninth  day  a  sacrifice  was  performed,  called  navendiaUf  with  which  these  solemnitiee 
were  concluded.    (See  Funeral  rites.) 

94.]  HELYMUS.    A  huntsman  at  the  court  of  Acestes,  in  Sicily. 

98 — 78S.]  These  lines  contun  the  description  of  the  funeral  rites  and  games,  &c.  cele- 
brated at  Drepanum  m  honour  of  Anchises.  (See  Funeral  rites.)  ■*  The  critics  and 
commentators  seem  not  to  have  perceived  the  design  which  the  poet  undoubtedly  had,  in 
this  episode,  of  the  apotheosis  of  Anchises,  and  in  the  description  of  the  games  which  are 
celebrated  at  his  tomb.  It  is  Augustus  that  Virgil  represents  here  under  the  character  of 
iEneas.  The  pious  Augustus,  by  the  apotheosis  (or  deification)  with  which  he  honoured 
Julius  Csesar,  his  father,  and  by  the  games  which  he  caused  to  be  performed  to  celebrate 
this  new  god,  gave  Virgil  an  occasion  of  inventing  this  episode,  and  of  making  these 
games  and  honours  the  subject  of  one  entire  book."    Cairou, 
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113. — A  Merpent]  All  Bntiquitj,  mora  particulariy  the  Tmctiif  and  the  Roraanty  were' 
aocustomed  to  reprcMOt  the  Gbhii,  whether  oC  placet  or  of  men,  under  the  fom  ot  ur» 
p€Mi$,    See  beautiful  deaoription  of  thia  aniinal  in  Mihon.  b.  ix.  496. 

"  — ^  not  with  indented  ware. 

Prone  on  the  ground*  aa  aince  ;  but  on  hia  rear. 

Circular  baae  of  rising  fbkU,  that  tower'd 

Fold  above  fold  a  aurging  maxe,  hit  head 

Created  aloft,  and  carbuncle  hia  rye  a ; 

With  bumiab'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 

Amidat  hit  circling  ■pirea,  that  on  the  graaa 

Floated  redundant." 
127.— T&ii.]    The  aerpent. 

127.]  GENIUS.  A  divinity  whom  the  Pagpma  worshipped  aa  the  author  of  all  tliinga  : 
not  only  did  they  conaider  every  individual, but  even  empirea,  towna,  and  particular  tpota, 
to  be  under  the  immediate  protection  of  a  auperintending  Gxmius  :  it  waa  indeed  aap- 
poaed  that  ow  man  prcaided  two  Gmvii,  the  one  tending  to  good,  the  other  to  evU: 
e^etj  one,  on  the  annivenary  of  hb  birth,  paid  homage  to  hia  Gaifiua ;  and  the  aaciifice 
canaiifad  of  wine,  flowera,  and  incenae. 

The  Good  Gamua  ia  repretented  as  a  young  man,  crowned  either  with  poppiaa  or 
other  ilowera,  and  holding  a  cornucopia,  eara  of  com,  or  vine  leavea  mad  grapea.  The 
plane-tree  waa  aacred  to  him. 

The  Evil  Gbnius  is  represented  aa  an  old  man,  with  a  long  beard  and  abort  batr,  nd 
with  an  owl,  a  bird  of  bad  omen,  in  bit  band.  It  was  thus,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  hm 
appeared  to  Bmtoa.  Virgil,  in  this  pasaage,  shows  that  the  officet  of  the  attendant  Gmii 
were  not  limited  to  the  life  of  their  charge,  but  were  continued  after  death. 

144. — G(^la.]  From  tuch  paaaages  aa  thcae  we  gain  our  informatioB  relative  to  th« 
nature  of  the  prizes  diatributed  to  the  victora  in  ancient  games.  Virgil  here  eaunantee, 
among  other  things,  triple  crowns,  palm  wreaths,  armour,  purple  robea,  and  taleata  of  gold 
and  silver. 

145. — Palm,"]  The  palm  is  a  tree  which  ia  aaid  never  to  ceaae  bearing ;  ita  brinchct 
were  therefore  anciently  regarded  aa  symbols  of  fiertility,  and  were  repreaented  oo  the  me- 
dals of  those  emperora  whose  subjects  had  enjoyed  proaperity  and  abundance.  The  palm, 
an  emblem  of  royalty,  waa,  from  iu  durability,  also  emblematical  of  the  pemMUience  of  em- 
pire i  and  from  its  elasticity,  and  easy  recovery  from  pressure,  of  victory ;  a  palm  branch 
being  usually  placed  in  the  hand  of  conquerors.  Thus  Csesar,  being  on  the  point  of 
giving  battle  to  Pompey,  hailed,  at  a  favourable  omen,  the  circumstance  of  a  palm  tree 
having  sprung  up  at  tlie  base  of  the  statue  dedicated  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Victory. 

149.]  TRUMPETS.  Tlie  period  when  trumpeta  began  to  be  employed  to  sound  the 
signals  of  battle,  as  well  as  that  of  their  fint  invention,  is  very  doubtful.  Homer,  indeed, 
in  various  passagea,  seema  to  allude  to  the  sound  of  metal  trumpeta  (aee  II.  xviii.  259.)  ; 
but  aa  he  only  mcntiona  them  in  his  aimilca,  and  never  in  the  regular  progreaa  of  hit 
namtiont,  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  they  were  an  invention  of  his  time,  and  that 
shells  were  the  only  species  of  trumpet  in  use  among  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan  war ; 
aa  idea  which  is  corroborated  by  Virgil,  who  (i£n.  vi.  261.)  represents  Bfiaenos  (the 
trampeter  of  Hector  and  iEneas)  aa  challenging  the  sea-gods  to  a  trial  of  akill,  in  playing 
on  a  ahelL  Theae  ahella  resembled  the  conchs  %vith  which  the  Tritona  (see  Triton)  are 
represented.  [Metal  trumpets  were,  however,  certainly  known  to  the  Jews  many 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.]  Six  different  aorta  ef  trumpeta  were  principally  uaed 
the  ancienta.  The ^rsl  of  these  is  laid,  by  tome,  to  have  been  of  Greek  inveatioa ;  the 
ai90id,  which  waa  employed  at  aacri/icei  to  ataemble  the  worshippen,  of  Egyptian  ;  the 
a.  dUm.  9  I 
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AM,  which  was  nnalJ,  tad  emitted  a  ahriU  ■onnd,  of  Celtic;  the /mtrlkj  which  warn 
adorned  with  the  figure  of  an  oz,  and  was  of  a  deep  tone,  of  Paphlagooian  ;  tbejl^tib, 
which  was  plajed  bj  means  of  a  pipe  made  of  reeds,  of  Median ;  and  the  iixik,  wfaicli 
was  principally  used  in  battle  (see  ^n.  viii.  fl95.)*  ^m  called  Tyrrhene,  either  from,  the 
Tyrrhenians,  or  from  Tyrrhenos,  a  son  of  Hercnles,  and  was  introdufced  into  Gieeoe  faj 
J^hondas,  an  ally  of  the  Heradide.  Other  kinds  of  trumpets,  inch  as  the  Libyan,  &e« 
axe  mentioned  by  ▼arious  writers ;  hot  they  appear  to  have  been  little  used.  Trumpets 
{tuba)  were,  by  the  Romans,  employed  in  war  ss  signals  for  the  in&ntry,  in  the  Mune 
manner  as  the  Utuua  was  appropriated  to  the  cavalry  ,  both  are,  however,  often  compre- 
hended under  the  general  term  tuba,  and  are  also  by  the  poets  named  etmcluB,  fiom  having 
originally  been  of  shell. 

151. — Four  gaUeyt."]  The  four  galleys  are,  the  DoLPHitr,  commanded  by  Mhesthc—  ; 
the  CuiUMRA,  by  Gyas;  the  Cshtavr,  by  Sergestus ;  and  tlie  Scylla,  by  doaatlnis. 

Virgil  endeaTonra  to  give  interest  to  his  funeral  games,  by  varying  the  fortnnaa  wmk 
cifcomstances  of  the  competition.  In  the  contest  of  the  galleys,  Gyas  gets  the  start, 
Cloaathus  follows  next ;  Bfnesthens  and  Sergestui  are  nearly  equal  in  porsniL  Om  ar« 
living  at  the  goal,  Gyas,  seeing  that  his  pilot  Menmtes  is  making  too  wide  a  sweep  roaad 
H,  precipitates  him  into  the  sea ;  and,  from  inability  to  guide  the  ship,  ia  impeded  w  lua 
piDgress.  Sergestus,  in  his  endeavour  to  pass  closely  round  the  rock,  runs  aground*  By 
this  accident,  Mnestheus  is  ensbled  to  pass  Sergestus :  he  next  outstrips  Gyas,  as  he 
would  Cloanthus  also,  had  not  the  latter,  by  his  vows  to  the  sea-deities,  conciliated  ihair 
assistance.  Cloanthus,  the  conqueror,  is  rewarded  with  a  purple  cloak,  embroidered  with 
gold,  and  a  laurel  crown ;  and  to  his  men  are  given  tliree  steers,  wine,  and  a  talent  off 
silver.  To  Mnesthevt,  who  arrived  second,  was  given  a  massive  coat  of  mail,  compoead 
partly  of  gold.  Gyas  received  two  brasen  caldrons  and  two  silver  bowls.  Sergestus,  foe 
having  rescued  his  ship,  was  rewarded  by  a  feaude  slave.  (See  lioe  371.) 
.  164»]  MNESTHEUS.  )  A  Trojan  captain  (the  son  of  Qytios,  and  brother  of  Acmoa)^ 

164« — Mtwmutm  Ictad.]  )  who  followed  JSneas  into  Italy.  Virgil  compliments  him  by 
making  him  the  founder  of  the  Memmian  family.  Mnestheus  distinguished  himself  in  tlie 
games  held  in  Sicily  on  the  death  of  Anchises,  and  gained  the  second  prize  in  the  naval 
contest  and  in  archery.  (See  ^n.  v.  667.)  He  also  di^layed  great  valour  in  the  warn  in 
Italy  between  £ness  and  Tumus.  The  JlfeanmoJi  Jamibf  were  of  plebeian  origin ;  but 
the  Memmius  who  rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  eloquence  and  poetical  talents,  wIiq 
held  the  office  of  tribune  and  praetor,  and  was  afterwards  governor  of  Bithynia,  and  to 
whom  Lucretius  dedicated  his  poem,  scquired  the  rank  of  a  Roman  knight. 

165.]  GYAS.  (See  Gyas,  i£n.  i.  806.)  Virgil,  though  he  marks  the  origin  of  Um 
Sergii,  the  Memmii,  and  the  CUutUU,  does  not  mention  Uie  Gegami,  who  were  de* 
scended  from  Gyss. 

160. — iSHergion  race,"}    (See  Sergestus.) 

16S.]  CLUENTIUS.  A  Roman  dtisen,  whose  family,  the  Cluentii,  was  descended, 
according  to  Virgil,  from  Cloanthus.  (See  Cloanthus.)  Cluentius  lived  abont  aizty 
years  B.C. 

170.— /fero.]    .£neBs. 

176^ — Poplar  boughB,']  Some  commentatois  suppose  that  the  propriety  of  selectiag 
the  pep^or  bough$  consists  in  their  being  used  in  funeral  games,  Hercules  having  been 
crowned  with  poplars  when  he  descended  into  the  infernal  regions  to  drag  up  the  dog 
Cerberus.  This  tree  wss  also  sscred  to  the  lioro,  in  consequence  of  his  having  killed  the 
monster  Cacus  in  a  spot  wheie  the  poplar  abounded,  the  Arcadian  king  Evandor,  who 
first  instituted  sacred  rites  in  his  honour,  being,  st  their  cok'bration,  cruwued  with  black 
and  white  popUr.     (Sec  Aua,  viii.  306.) 
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Sit.]  MEKCETES.  The  pilot  of  GyM*  ilup  Chiiueim,  whom  hU  cmptafai  |nvdptea4 
wlo  the  sea  for  having  so  ill  steered  his  Tessel,  as  to  prevent  hit  obcaimag  the  prise  in  the 
contest  of  galleys.     (See  Galleys,  line  151.) 

S49. — Heeim'*tfolhwenJ]    Simply,  my  Trojan  followers. 

25l.~ilfsl««n/sotf  and  Syrt€$.]  The  force  of  this  allatioa  consists  in  the  dangefoos 
nangation  of  these  pIsces,  the  proraootory  of  Mal»s  being  formidable  from  its  wImI* 
pools,  and  the  Syxtes  having  already  proved  filial  to  the  iket  of  Aatetm.  (See  JEa»  L  160u) 

i&9.^The  $hip  wHkoMt  a  fnlot.]    1'he  Chimera. 

S04.— ITal'ry  powVs.]    Sea-deities. 

S 1 2.—  The  choir  of  nympki.]    The  Nereids,  Oceanides,  &c.  &c. 

S12.]  PIIORCUS.    The  same  as  Phorcys  (see  Phorcys). 

SIS.]  PANOPEA.     One  of  the  Nereids. 

314.1  PORTUNUS,  or  PORTUMNUS.  A  Roman  deity,  indiscriminately  caUed 
MKLICERTA  and  PALiEMON  by  tlie  Greeks,  who  presided  over  havena.  He  b 
reprrsented  on  ancient  coins  ss  a  venerable  old  nan,  leaning  against  a  dolphin,  and 
holding  a  key  in  one  of  hl«  hands. 

SI5. — The  galleffJ]    Scylla,  the  succetsfol  vessel  of  Cloanthoi. 

S80.— The  primce.  ]    /Eneas. 

839.]  DEMOLEUS.  A  Greek,  who  had  been  killed  by  iEneM  nnder  the  walb  ef 
Troy. 

t7l.]  PHOLOE.    A  Cretan  slave,  awarded  to  Sergeetns  by  .£neas. 

tSS. — RifMl  nnraert.]    The  foot-race  was  a  military  exercise  among  the  Rommu. 

185.]  NI9US.  ->  The  principal  competitors  in  the  foot-race  are,  Nians,  Ewyn- 

MS.]  EURYALUS.    i  lus,  and  Diores,  Trojans;  Salius,  an  Acaraanian;  Pntron,  m 

960.]  DIORES.  J  Arcadisn ;  Helymns  and  Psnepes,  Sicilians.  To  all  were 
promised  two  Cretan  javelins  and  a  battle-axe  embossed  with  gold  :  hot  to  the  three  fint 
more  honooimble  rewards  were  also  proposed ;  to  the  victor,  a  hone  with  snitable  trap- 
pings ;  to  the  second,  a  quiver  and  belt ;  to  the  third,  an  Argolic  hefanet.  Nisos,  at  thn 
outset,  is  far  before  hb  rivals ;  he  is  followed  by  Salins ;  Salins,  at  some  interval,  by 
Enryalos  :  Helymas  conies  next,  and  is  but  a  few  paces  before  Diores.  Niaos,  in  the 
iatter  part  of  the  race,  fills,  where  tlie  blood  of  a  late  sacrifice  had  nuule  the  gronnd  slip- 
pery ;  in  rising,  he  oppoaea  the  paMSge  of  Salins,  who  by  this  artifice  is  precipitntcd  im 
the  eartli,  while  Enryalna  reaches  the  goal  in  triumph,  f  ielymna  arrives  aecand,  md  the 
third  victor  is  Diores.  Snlius  is  indignant,  and. asserts  the  prise,  which  he  considered  to 
<>e  unfairly  wrested  from  hire,  ^neaa  pacifies  the  contending  yontha  by  bestowing  a 
Koo*s  hide  upon  Salins,  and  a  Grecian  shield  upon  Nisos. 

Nisus  and  Eairyalna  were  the  sons  of  Hyrtacus  and  Opheltius ;  their  firicndship  wna  so 
great,  that  they  were  inseparable.  After  the  celebration  of  tlie  funeral  gamea  in  honour 
of  Anchises  at  Drepannm,  they  accoropaoied  i£neas  to  Italy.  During  the  proaecutiGn  of 
4be  wsr  with  Tnmtis  in  that  country  Nisus,  to  whom  the  defence  of  one  of  tlie  entrances 
of  the  camp  was  entrusted,  determined  to  sally  forth  in  search  of  tidings  of  .£neaa.  Eory- 
alus  accompanied  him  in  tliis  perilous  undertaking.  Fortune  at  first  seoooded  their 
echeme  ;  but  they  were  at  length  surprised  by  a  Latin  detachment.  Earyalns  wan  cut 
down  by  Volscens  (i£n.  ix.  570.) ;  the  latter  vras  as  immediately  despatched  by  tlie  re- 
vengeftil  hand  of  the  unhappy  Nisus ;  and  this  hero,  overpowered  by  nnmbers,  soon 
shared  the  fate  of  his  (aithful  friend. 

Diores,  who  %nis  a  young  Trojan  prince  related  to  Priam,  wu  snbaeqnently  killed  by 
Tumiis  in  the  Rutulian  war. 

800.]  SALIUS.    A  native  of  Acamania,  fbllower  of  i£ness,  one  of  the  comptiloii 
the  foot-race  at  the  funeral  games  of  Anchiaea  (see  note  to  line  885.) :  he  wis  m 
^ucntly  killed  by  Nealccs,  in  the  Rnttthmn  srv  (JEau  z.  1066.) 
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190.]  PATRON.  A  native  of  Aicadia,  settled  at  AliiBtiom,  in  Sicily.  Hd  WMtmh^Vl 
the  competiton  in  Cbe  foot-nce  (see  note  to  line  S86.)  Some  coDfmind  him  with  the 
warrior  of  that  name  who  fled  with  Evander  from  Arcadia  to  Italy. 

W&2.^Aeamiiman  earth.'}  ACARNANIA  (now  Carnia),  one  of  the  four  ancient 
pronaces  of  Epirai.  It  extended  from  the  river  Achelons  (now  Aapro  Potamo)  to  the 
•Amfaradan  gulf,  and  contained  the  towns  of  (Eniadc,  near  the  month  of  the  Acbelow» 
Anactoriam,  and  Actinm  (now  A&o).  North-west  of  GSniadn  are  the  Teleboidesy  nnd 
the  island  of  Leucadia  (now  St.  Maure)»  which  was  more  anciently  a  peninsula,  called 
Neriiot,  joined  to  the  continent  hy  a  bridge.  The  extreme  south-western  promootioty  of 
Lencadia  was  named  Leucate  (see  Leucate). 

The  north-eastern  part  of  Acamania  was  called  Amphilocliia,  from  Amphilocbua,  the 
son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle,  who  there  built  a  city  distinguished  by  the  appellatioQ 
of  Ampldlochiom  Argos.    The  country  is  still  called  Filoquia. 
.  894.]  PANOPES.    A  Sicilian  hunter  at  the  court  of  Acesces. 

40S.^G»osikii.]    Cretan ;  in  allusion  to  the  skill  of  the  Cretans  in  archery. 

409. — Thradan  arrows.']    The  Thradans  were  remarkable  for  the  use  of  the  how. 

4S0. — The  eareleMi  victor.']    Nisns. 

470.-- 7%'  indulgenltfathtr.]    ^neas. 

472.]  DIDYMAON.  A  famous  artificer,  to  whom  Virgil  ascribes  the  execntioii  of  a 
shield  which  iEneas  had  taken  as  a  spoil  from  a  Grecian  temple  sacred  to  Neptune. 

479. — GamUlet.]    The  cestus;  thongs  of  leather  filled  with  plummets  of  lead  and 
fa-on,  originally  reaching  no  higher  than  the  wrists,  but  afterwards  enlarged  and  carried  op 
to  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  the  shoulder.    The  cestus  is  said  to  have  bees 
faivented  by  Amycus,  the  king  of  the  Bebrydans,  who  was  killed  in  the  game  by  Pollux, 
when  the  ship  Argo  touched  upon  bis  shores ;  and  hence  appears  the  propriety  of  Vizgil's 
.representing  the  pugilist  Bates  as  descended  from  Amycus.    In  the  combat  of  the  oestua 
.£neas  proposes  as  rewards,  a  bull  to  the  victor,  and  a  sword  and  helmet  to  the  ▼ana- 
quidied.    Dares,  a  Trojan,  famed  for  his  contest  with  Paris,  stands  forward  for  the  prixe  ; 
his  weU^known  prowess  for  a  while  deterred  all  competxtora,  until  at  length  the  Siciliw 
Entellus,  an  aged  friend  of  Acestes,  is  persuaded  to  enter  the  lists.    At  first,  somewhat 
wearied  by  the  vigour  of  his  more  youthful  antagonist,  he  fslls  to  the  ground,  while  en- 
deavouring to  give  a  heavy  blow  to  Dares ;  but  rising  with  emotions  of  shame  and  indig- 
nation, he  returns  to  the  combat  with  irresistible  energy ;  and  the  friends  of  Dares  deem 
it  prudent  to  withdraw  him  from  the  contest. 

486.]  DARES.  A  famous  athlete,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the  funeral  gmmcs 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hector,  and  subsequently  in  this  pugilistic  contest  with  Ent^iv. 
He  (or  a  Trojan  of  the  same  name)  was  killed  by  Tumus  in  Italy  (i£n.  xii.  640.) 

493.]  BUTES.  i  One  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus  (see  line  479.)    Son  of 

49S. — i4mycuia  $lock.]  S  Neptune  and  the  nymph  Melia,  and  king  of  the  Bebryces, 
or  Bithynians,  a  nation  of  Thracian  origin,  near  Pontes,  in  Asia.  He  passed  over  into 
Sicily,  and  there  became  enamoured  of  Lycaste,  a  woman  who,  on  account  of  her  great 
beauty,  was  called  Venus.    She  was  the  mother  of  Eryx. 

515.]  ENTELLUS.  A  famous  atlilete,  among  the  friends  of  iEneas,  who  diatin- 
guisbed  himself  at  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises,  in  Sicily.  Virgil  seems  to  have  intro- 
duced him  in  consonance  to  the  opinion  which  ranked  him  among  the  old  heroes  of  Sicily. 
The  town  Entella  was  probably  called  after  hhn. 

516.— -Tfce  TnyojiCs.]    Dares'. 

531.]  ERYX.  Son  of  Botes  and  Lycaste.  Vain  of  his  prodigious  strength  and  of 
liis  reputation  in  pugilism,  he  defied  all  who  attempted  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  and 
never  failed  to  kill  his  antagonist.  He  at  length  ventured  to  chsUenge  Hercules,  on  the 
arrival  of  that  hero  in  Sicily.    The  price  of  the  conflict  wnsi  on  the  one  side,  the  oxen  of 
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Gflfjron,  Md»  on  the  other,  the  kingdom  of  Brjz.  The  king  wm  at  fint  iadigMBt  at  the 
conditiopj ;  hat  when  he  foand  that,  with  the  loM  of  hit  oxen,  Hercnlee  would  aleo  he 
deprived  of  his  hopes  of  hnmortalily,  he  acceded  to  them.  Eijz  was  Taoqoished  by  the 
hero,  and  boned  on  the  mountain  where  he  had  boilt  a  temple  to  Venus,  and  which«  from 
him,  was  called  Erjx.    Virgil  applies  the  epithet  god  to  Erjx  in  the  next  Hnc. 

^Ay-^Tke  ken.'i    iEneas. 

64& — Y9wr  brtikerJ]    As  being  both  sons  of  Venns. 

698.— Ifif  mteietU  walker,]    His  native  earth,  Sicily ;  Entellus  being  a  Sicilian. 

601.— 7iU  diJTrmg  matmu.]    Sicilians  and  Trojans. 

04&i — /  ffff^.]  It  was  the  mitoro  to  dedicate  to  some  god  the  implements  of  any 
employment,  which  was  Uienceforth  renounced  by  the  dedicator.  Thus  a  poet,  on  ceas- 
ing to  pursue  his  studies,  consecmted  liis  harp  to  Apollo ;  a  huntsman,  his  bow  to  Diana, 
&c. ;  thus  Entellus  his  ceslus  to  Eryz.  (See  Implements ;  and  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  5.) 

647. — Strife  qfareken.]  The  competitors  for  the  prise  in  archery  are,  Hippocooo, 
Mnestheui^  Euiytion,  and  Acestes.  The  arrow  of  Hippocoon  hits  the  matt ;  that  of 
Mnestheos  cuts  the  string  by  which  the  dove  was  tied  to  the  post ;  that  of  Eurytioo  trans- 
fixes the  dore.  Acestes  cfischargrs  into  the  air  his  arrow,  which,  taking  fire  in  its  pas- 
sage, gave  fite  to  various  interpretations  of  the  circumstance. 

056.]  HIPPOCOON.  A  Trojan,  son  of  Hyrtacus,  a  competitor  in  archeiy  at  the 
funeral  games  of  Anchises. 

IMS.]  EURYTION.  A  son  of  Lycaon ;  brother  of  Pandarus  (see  Ptaidarus»  U.  ii. 
1001.)  He  was  one  of  the  competitors  in  archery  at  the  funeral  games  of  Anchises  in 
Sicily. 

66S— 7%e  bottom.']    Of  Uie  helmet. 

080.— Hts  brother  god*]    Pandarus,  whom  Eurytion  here  invokes  as  a  hero. 

080.— Dir«  porteni.]  The  dire  portent,  included  in  the  arrow  taking  fire,  may  refer  to 
the  approaching  confiagration  of  iEneas'  ships,  or  more  probably  to  the  future  ware 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  ^neas  was  justified  in  interpreting 
the  omen  fiibourably  (i£n.  v.  608.),  fire  being  often  considered  as  the  omen  of  fame  and 
celebrity. 

TOS^-TArocaoa  Ctssfvs.]    (See  Cisseus,  II.  zL  S85.) 

715.]  PERIPHANTES.  The  tutor  of  Ascanios ;  he  was  the  son  of  ^pytni.  In 
this  passage  Virgil  alludes  to  the  Roman  custom  that  boys  of  noble  birth  ^oold  be 
attended  by  a  pedagogue, 

7%2.^Tkree  groeefol  Iccufers.]    Young  Priam,  Atys,  and  Ascanios. 

7t4.]  PRIAM.  Son  of  Politrs,  and  grandson  of  Priam.  He  was  one  of  the  compa- 
nions of  JBneas. 

7t7. — Lotion  nosie.]  The  particular  family,  which  might  hare  traced  it«  descent  from 
the  young  Priam,  is  not  specified  by  Virgil :  tlie  LaiioM  name  did,  however,  receive  mem 
konewre  from  the  funily  of  this  Priam ;  Polites,  his  father,  whom  Virgil,  JEn,  ii.  718, 
represents  as  slain  by  Pyrrhus,  having  been  said,  by  Cato,  to  have  settled  in  Latimm,  and 
to  have  founded  the  city  of  Politorium. 

741.]  ATYS.  A  Trojan  who  accompanied  ^neas  to  Italy,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
the  progenitor  of  the  Atii  at  Rome.  Virgil  meptiooa  the  Atian  family  out  of  compliment 
to  Atas,  mother  of  Augustus.  The  Atii  are  said  to  hsve  come  from  Aricia,  one  of  the 
most  ancijent  towos  of  Italy.  The  poet  celebrates  the  friendship  of  Atys  and  lulus,  as  if 
foretelling  the  intimacy  which  would,  in  future  ages,  unite  the  Atian  and  Julian  families. 

760.— Cr^an  /a6yn»(A.]    (See  Daedalus.) 

777. — Aieaniue  taught]  Thb  ludui  7V^,  a  mock  fight,  performed  by  young  noble- 
men on  horseback,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  game.  .It  was  rerived  by  Julius 
Caesar,  and  celebrated  by  Augustus  and  succeeding  emperors.    VirgjU*  in  giving  it  a 
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plica  among  the  fataesaA  ceromoniM  in  honour  of  AncbMei,  miy  notooly  bave  tkaraby 
eomplimented  his  potron  Anguitos,  but  havo  diffused  an  air  of  bistoiical  andquitj  €fv«r 
his  poem  bj  tfana  incorporating  the  tradition!  current  among  his  countrymen*  TadUB 
and  SnetoniuB  a£Snn,  that  the  game  performed  by  noble  youths  of  Rome  was  called  7V^ 
laziut ;  the  latter  imagines  that  tilts  and  toomaments  owed  their  origin  to  the  Im4m$  Tr^imt 
and  that  tomimnetdo  it  but  a  corruption  of  Trojamenia, 
778.]  ALBA.  Alba  Longa. 
780^— GfM^iiJ  aH.]    The  Mas  Troi^. 

796. — AUme^    It  was  not  customary  for  females  to  be  present  at  gymnsstic  games* 

700.— IFtM  9igk$,  ^c]    Virgil  alludes  to  the  ceremony  of  employing  women  ipnt' 
JUte)  as  moomera  at  funerals.  (See  Funeral  rites*) 
Wn,^The  goddeu.}    Iris. 

805.]  BEROE.  The  wife  of  Dorydus,  whose  form  was  assumed  by  Iris  when,  at  the 
instigation  of  Juno,  she  advised  the  Tro)an  women  to  bum  the  fleet  of  £nena  while  at 
anchor  in  Sicily. 

806.]  DORYCLUS.    A  king  of  Thrace,  hosband  of  Beroe,  and  third  son  of  PhiaMfc 

^W^^KMred  Umd.]  Sicily ;  from  the  relationship,  as  Trojans,  existing  between  ffnasi 
and  Acestes.  (See  ^n.  i.  271.) 

8S0.— iVtplMiie's  aitan,]  It  seems  from  this,  that  sacrifices  had  been  pienonsly  offBrd 
to  Neptune  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  fsTOurable  voyage. 

841.]  PYRGO.  The  nurse  of  Priam's  children ;  she  followed  iEneta  in  Ub  ftight 
CromTroy. 

806.]  EUMELUS.    A  companion  of  JBneas. 

922.]  NAUTES.  One  of  the  companions  of  .£neas.  Nautes  is  here  introducad  out 
of  compliment  to  the  family  of  the  Nuuiii:  to  them  was  assigned  the  care  of  the  pnlla- 
4dittro,  which  their  great  ancestor  Nantes  or  Nantioa  is  said  to  have  conveyed  with  hia 
ftom  Troy  into  Italy.  (See  Palladium.) 

041.]  ACESTA.  A  very  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  built  by  .£ness,  and  named  Acesta» 
from  king  Acestes.    It  was  also  called  Egesta  and  JEgesta,  and  is  now  Segesta. 

963.]  SIBYLLA.    The  Cumaran  sibyl. 

973. — Hot  embers.']    These  seem  to  have  been  the  cinders  on  the  altars  of  the  penntes. 

975. — CakeaJ]  They  were  composed  of  bran  and  meal,  mixed  with  salt,  and  crumbled 
on  the  head  of  the  victim. 

9b4.— Plough,]  When  a  city  was  to  be  built,  the  founder,  dressed  in  a  Gabiniaui 
garb,  yoking  a  cow  and  a  bull  to  tlie  plough,  of  which  tlie  coulter  was  of  brass,  marked 
out  by  a  deep  furrow  the  whole  compass  uf  the  city,  all  the  people  and  planters  following 
nnd  turning  inwards  tlie  clods  cut  by  the  plough.  The  two  animals,  with  other  victims^ 
were  afterwards  sacrificed  on  the  altars. 

990.]  ERYX.  A  mountain  of  Sicily  (now  Giulano),  near  Drepnnom,  which  received 
its  name  from  the  hero  Eryx  (see  Eryx,  line  621.),  who  was  buried  there,  and  on  its 
summit  had  built  a  temple  to  Venus,  hence  called  Eiycina. 

091. — Papliian  queen,]     Venus. 

993. — Priett.]  These  lines  allude  to  tlie  custom  of  appropriating,  in  honour  of  any 
particular  god,  nflamen  (or  priest),  and  a  portion  of  consecrated  land.  (See  Priei^,  i£n. 
▼i.  1104.) 

091. — Blest  abode,]  Tomb  of  Anchises;  which  b  here  considered  as  a  fane  or 
<emple. 

995.— Nia«  days,]    (See  Mn,  v.  82.) 

lOOOd — On  Eryx^  altars,]  Sacrifices  are  here  offered  to  Eiyz,  as  was  the  custom 
to  many  deceased  heroes. 

1010.— j^femiy  sees.]    The  tempests,  or  winds.    (See  Winds.) 
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1011. — HmUeri.]     Retinacukif  or  the  rope  by  which  a  ship  was  tied  to  the  land. 

1019. — 0/tr€.]  I'hese  Imes  are  in  reference  to  the  cnatom  of  propitiating  the  gods  on 
the  commencement  of  a  voyage.  iEneas,  crowned  with  oHto,  casts  into  the  sea  the  en- 
trails of  a  Ticfim,  and  wine  poored  from  a  ptUera- 

1039. — Foreign  eooit,]    Sicily. 

1046.— il/jf  kingdamJ]    (See  AnadyomeBe,  among  the  names  of  Venus.) 

1060.— i4  dsMtf.]    (See  II.  ix.  t70.) 

106S. — UngnUiful  TVoy.]    In  allusion  to  the  perjury  of  Laomedon. 

1005« — iMUm  •here,']    Cnnue. 

1066^— One  detiin^d  Acwf.]    PaUnnnis. 

1060. — SaiMrman  iV^twe.]    From  his  father  Saturn. 

1079. — Sea  subnde9.]    This  passage  is  copied  from  II.  xiii.  46,  &c. 

1079. — Martial  poarfrs.]  Palemoo,  Pborcns,  Melicerta,  Thetb,  Ifelite,  Fanopea* 
Kesse,  Spio,  ThaKa,  and  Cymodice. 

1084. — Roue  the  wuuts.l  When  a  ship  left  the  harbour,  the  mast,  which  was  erected 
in  the  middle  of  it,  wai  raised ;  and  when  it  approached  the  land,  it  was  taken  down. 
The  shipe  of  the  ancients  had  only  one  mast* 

1087. — MaMter-pUot,]    Palinuros. 

1001.— TV  9^g9def  aUep.'i    (See  Sobibus.) 

109S.]  PALINURUS.  The  cpbode  of  Paltrnmu  does  not  nppMT  essentially  nece*- 
•ary  lo  the  general  subject  of  the  ^neid.  Virgil  perhaps  insetta  it,  cither  in  nnitatimi 
of  Homer,  who  in  the  third  Odyssey  represents  Phrontei  (the  pilot  of  Menelans)  m 
fslling  orerboaid  ;  to  reader  the  passage  from  Sicily  into  Italy  more  divenified  by  events ; 
or  lo  interweave  the  more  ancient  tradition  of  hbtory,  that  the  promontory  (now  cnOed 
Pallnnro)  receiTcd  its  appellation  from  the  name  of  JBneas'  pilot. 

1096.]  PHORBAS.    VirgU  probably  borrows  thn  name  from  II.  nv.  676. 

1106. — The  iirem  seiftA.]    Siren  ;  used  poetically  for  deceitful. 

1111.]  LETHE.  One  of  the  riTen  of  heU  ;  called  also  tk€  river  rf  forgtifuliusi ;  the 
0ihf  river;  and  deuM  UieilnM  (the  silent  god) ;  because  it  flowed  without  the  least  muimur. 
The  shades  drank  of  its  waters,  which  not  only  possessed  the  property  of  causing  oblivioii 
of  the  past,  but  of  inspiring  fortitude  under  the  infliction  of  fresh  miseries.  Ob  II# 
shores,  as  on  those  of  the  Cocytus,  there  was  a  gate  of  communication  with  Tartans. 
The  Lethe  is  personified  under  tlie  figure  of  an  old  man,  holding  an  um  in  one  hand  and 
a  cup  in  the  other. 

•*  •  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  wat'ry  labyrinth,  whereof  who  drinks 
Forthwith  his  fonner  state  and  being  forgets, 
Forgets  both  joy  and  grief,  pleasure  and  pain.*' 

Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  681. 

1111 . — Siygimm  dew  J]    Used  poetically  for  Tartarean. 

11S5.^iSirfii's  cftjfs.]  )The  SiasNusiB.    These  rocky  islands,  the  fabled  abode  of  the 

1196.-*/{0rlM.]  'sirens,  are  about  thirty  miles  from  the  shore,  directly  ofiT 

Naples,  and  very  near  the  so^th  side  of  the  island  Capreae.    (See  Sirens.) 
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\,—He.']    iEneaa* 

8.— anh«  CiMUMJi  dufre."]    Tbe  shore  of  Camac. 

n.—The  tacrtd  hilL]      >  Probably  the  hUl  on  which  the  citadel  of  Cubmb  wit  after- 

12.— PAflrfrM  if  aiforU]  5  waids  built 

It. — Hi8  venerable  nurirf.]    The  sibjl  Deipliobe. 

14.^ — A  care.]  In  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  on  which  stood  the  temple  of  ApoUo.  (Se« 
lines  62 — 67.) 

16.— Trivia's  grove.l  Diana's.  Trivia  is  here  used  as  being  the  appelUtion  mder 
which  the  three  denomfaiations  of  the  goddess,  vis.  Hecate,  Luna,  and  Diana,  were  com- 
prehended ;  Hecate  being  the  name  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in  tbe  infemai 
regions.    (See  Diana.) 

18.]  DJEDALVS,  There  are  three  celebrated  arti6cers  and  sculptors  of  this  name* 
natiTOs  of  Athens,  of  Sicjon,  and  of  Bithynia ;  but  it  is  to  the  first  of  these,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  king  Erectheos,  and  a  pupU  of  Mercury,  that  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
ductions are  attributed.  He  combined  the  knowledge  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
was  the  inventor  of  the  axe,  tite  lerel,  the  wimble,  sails,  &c. ;  he  msde  animated  statnrt 
which,  according  to  Aristotle,  were  enabled  to  move  by  the  operation  of  tbe  qnicksiWcr  with 
which  they  were  filled.  He  put  to  death  his  nephew  Talus,  who  had  ezdted  his  enry  by  tbe 
ingenuity  which  he  also  displayed  in  works  of  art,  and  was  in  consequence  condemned  to 
exile.  Daedalus  fled  to  Crete,  and  in  that  island  constructed  the  labyrinth  so  celebrated  bj 
the  poets  for  the  reception  of  the  Minotaur,  a  monster,  half  man  and  half  bull,  who  was  fed 
on  human  flesh.  (See  Androgeos.)  Daedalus  was  condemned  to  be  inmiured  in  its  inextri- 
cable recesses  with  his  son  Icarus  and  its  savage  tenant.  His  dexterity,  however,  enalrfed 
him  to  extricate  himself  from  his  imprisonment :  he  formed  artificial  wings,  and  having 
applied  them  to  his  shoulders  and  those  of  Icarus,  he  effected  his  departure  from  Crete. 
He  first  landed  on  the  Cumaean  shore  in  Italy ;  but  Icarus,  neglecting  his  father's  cau- 
tion, soared  too  near  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which  dissolving  the  waxen  cement  of  his 
wings,  he  was  precipitated  into  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  from  liim  was 
denominated  the  Icarian  ses.  Dredalus  having  erected  a  temple  to  Apollo  at  Corns, 
thence  directed  his  course  to  Sicily,  where,  according  to  some  accounts,  he  was  pnt  to 
death  by  Cocalus,  the  king  of  the  island,  from  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  that 
monarch  to  grant  an  asylum  to  any  individual  who  had  incurred  the  vengeance  of  Minos. 
Dsdalus  is  said  to  have  embellished  Memphis  by  many  works  of  art,  and  to  have  conse- 
quently received  divine  honours  in  that  city.  (See  Hor.  b.  i.  Ode  3. ;  Ovid's  Met.  b.  viii. ; 
and  story  of  Icarus  in  Lord  Bacon's  FabUe  qf  the  Ancienti.) 
19. — Jointed  piiuoas.]  (See  Daedalus,  the  preceding  line.) 
22. — Coitly  frame."]    Temple  of  Apollo. 

26.]  ANDROGEOS.  Son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  and  of  Pasiphae.  He  yearly 
attended  at  Atliens  the  feasts  of  the  Panathenita,  and  from  his  dexterity  at  the  games 
therein  exhibited,  was  perpetual  victor.     This  so  excited  the  jcalouby  of  the  youth  of 
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Mepn  tnd  of  Alliens,  that  thry,  already  disposed  anfaroorablj  towards  Mm,  in  conie- 
qoence  of  his  having  espoused  the  caate  of  the  Pallantides  (see  Tbcsens),  put  him  to 
death.  On  this  outrage  Minos  besieged  Athens,  and  thns  soon  compelled  its  king 
^gens  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  granted  by  Minos  on  the  inhuman  conditions,  as 
commonly  stated,  that  he  should  receive  annually,  during  seven  or  nme  lucceitive  yeart , 
a  tribute  of  seven  boys  and  as  many  girls,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur.  Thb  circom- 
stance  has,  however,  been  so  variously  represented,  that  a  transcript  of  the  passage  in 
which  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  mentions  the  discrepancies,  may  be  considered 
satisfsctory : — 

*'  Not  long  afterward,  there  came  the  third  time  fmm  Crete  the  collectors  of  the  tribute, 
exacted  on  the  following  occasion  :  Androgeos  having  been  treacherously  slain  in  Attica, 
a  fatal  war  was  carried  on  against  that  country  by  Minos,  and  divine  vengeance  laid  it 
waste  ;  for  it  was  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence,  and  want  of  water  increased  their 
misery.  The  remedy  that  Apollo  proposed  was,  that  they  should  appease  Minos,  and  be 
reconciled  to  him,  on  which  the  i»rath  of  heaven  would  cease,  and  thehr  calamities  come 
to  a  period.  In  consequence  of  this,  they  despatched  ambassadors  with  their  submission ; 
and,  as  most  writers  agree,  engaged  themselves  by  treaty  to  send  every  ninth  year  a  tri- 
bute of  seven  young  men  and  as  many  virgins.  When  these  were  brought  into  Crete,  at 
the  fabulous  account  informs  us,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Minotaur  in  the  labyrinth ; 
or,  ihindering  about,  and  unable  to  find  tlie  way  out  of  it,  perished  in  its  mazes.  Hie 
flIinotauT,  according  to  Euripides,  was 

'  A  mingled  form,  prodigioni  to  behold. 
Half  bull,  half  man!' 
The  Cretans,  however,  according  to  Philochorus,  deny  this,  and  contend  tliat  the  laby- 
rinth was  only  a  prison,  of  which  the  sole  inconvenience  was,  tliat  those  who  were  con- 
fined in  it  could  not  eacape  ;  and  Minos  having  instituted  games  in  honour  of  Androgeoit 
the  prise  for  the  victors  was  those  youths,  who  had  been  kept  till  that  time  in  the  laby- 
rinth. He  that  first  won  the  prizes  in  those  games  was  Taurus,  a  person  of  high  authority 
in  the  coort  of  Minos,  and  general  of  his  armies ;  and  being  unmerciful  and  savage  in  hia 
nature,  he  had  treated  the  Athenian  youths  with  great  insolence  and  cruelty." 

Some  authors  affirm  that  Androgeos  was  killed  by  the  bull  of  Marathon,  which  Neptose 
had  caused  to  ravage  Crete,  in  consequence  of  Minos  having  neglected  to  render  homage 
to  the  god  of  the  element  by  which  his  island  was  surrounded. 

84. — The  Cretan  gueen.]    Pa^iphae,  the  wife  of  Minos  the  second. 

39.— TfoadVoMs  inaze.]    The  labyrinth. 

4 1 . — The  mmuier,]    The  Bf inotaur. 

Ay—The  kmd  arHtt.]    1>cdalus. 

44. — The  ieting  maid.]     Ariadne. 

40.]    (See  Theseus.) 

47.]  ICARUS.     (See  Dsdalus,  line  18.) 

S5.~7%e  prfesffSff.]  I  The  priestess  of  the  Comxan  sibyl.     "  In  Virgil's  accooBt  of 

ff5.]  DEIPHOBE.  S  ^,neas'  preparation  for  his  descent  into  hell,  most  people  are 
apt  to  confound  the  priestess  of  the  sibyl  and  the  sihyl  herself  togctlier.  The  priestesi'a 
name  is  Deiphobe,  the  daughter  of  Glaocus,  which  was  not  the  name  of  any  of  the 
sihyls.  The  bibyl  was  herself  a  goddess,  and  as  such  required  an  introductreaa  to  her. 
Virgil  calls  Deiphobe  gencrslly  by  the  name  of  Sacerdos  ;  and  the  sibyl,  Virgo,  Vatcfl, 
and  Dea. 

"  The  whole  course  of  the  thing  is  thus :    ^neas  (ver.  3.)  puts  in  with  his  fleet  near 

Cape  Miseno.    He  sets  out  from  thence  for  Comx,  and  stops  (ver.  17.)  in  the  portico  of 

Apollo's  temple  there,  while  Achates  goes  fbr  the  priestess.    She  (ver.  56.)  comes,  and 

(ver.  61.)  introduces  him  into  the  temple,  where  he  makes  hit  prayer  (ver.  88.),  and  has 

C/.  Man.  3  K 
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his  answers  (tcf.  129,  &c.)  from  the  sibyl  herself,  who  orders  him  to  search  for  tkm 
g^ldeu  bough,  and  to  bury  the  person  who  lies  dead  (ver.  227.)  in  his  fleet.  He  retuns 
and  finds  that  person  to  be  Misenos. 

*'^neas  himself  assists  (Ter.270.)  in  getting  the  wood  for  Misenus*  funeral  pile*  which 
at  the  same  time  occasions  his  finding  (ver.  296.)  the  golden  bough.  He  carries  it  (ver. 
805.)  to  the  sibyl's,  and  returns  (ver.  831.)  to  pay  his  last  rites  to  Misenus. 

"  .^neas  goes  to  the  Iske  of  Avernus  (ver.  837.),  between  his  fleet  and  the  city  of 
Cumx,  and  is  met  there  by  the  priestess.  They  perform  (ver.  350.)  the  sacrifice.  The 
sibyl  (ver.  369.)  comes,  and  (ver.  872.)  leads  the  way  to  hell. 

"  Virgil  does  not  say  that  Mae&a  arrived  at  Cumae,  but  on  the  Cumsan  shore.  Now 
a  great  part  of  the  coast  about  tliat  city  (and  particularly  what  we  now  call  the  coast  of 
Baite)  was  then  called  the  Cnmaean  shore.  Ovid  calls  it  so  (Met.  ziv.  105.)  in  speaking 
of  tins  very  point,  and  says  ^at  Eneas'  fleet  left  Naples  to  the  right,  and  steered  on 
towards  Cape  Miseno  on  their  left  hand.  That  they  anchored  under  the  promontory  of 
Miseno,  appears  too  from  Eneas'  returning  to  bury  Misenus,  whose  dead  body  (as  the 
sibyl  said)  polluted  his  fleet.  He  buried  it  in  that  hiil,  and  fixed  his  trumpet  (ver.  882.) 
and  an  oar  on  it ;  which  remained  there  to  Virgil's  days,  and  for  some  time  after,  fix 
Statius  mentions  it  more  than  once. 

**  The  sibyl's  grot,  as  it  is  called,  by  which  Virgil  makes  ^neas  descend  into  hell,  baa 
one  opening  by  the  lake  Avernus,  and  had  another  at  Cumae ;  and  there  was  a  passage 
went  all  under  the  hill,  from  one  to  the  other.    Virgil  makes  i£neas  go  quite  tfanmgh  it, 
by  hb  perpetual  way  of  inferring  things,  rather  than  saying  them  directly ;  and  then 
returns  (ver.  1243,  &c.)  the  nearest  way  to  his  fleet,  and  set  sail  for  Cajeta.     Ovid  nya 
expressly  (Met.  xiv.  157.)  that  he  came  out  at  Cumse."    Uoldawortk  an^  Spenee* 
00.— The  Dardm  dart]    The  dart  of  Paris. 
91. — The  provd  Grecian* t,"]    Achilles'  only  mortal  part,  the  heel. 
94. — Crew,"]    i.  e.  band. 
107. — 7^  ^trin-^ods.]    Fhoebus  and  Diana. 

115. — Holy  priests,]    Virgil  here  alludes  to  the  quindecemtiri,   (See  Priests,  Xn,  vi. 
1104.) 
136. — A  new  AchUles,]    Turnus. 
137. — Goddess.]    The  nymph  Venilia. 
142. — Foreign  mistress.]     Lavinia. 
142. — Foreign  guett.]    yEneas. 
146. — Grecian  town.]     Pallanteum. 

178.]  ORPHEUS.    The  son,  according  to  fable,  either  of  CEager,king  of  Thrace  ;  of 
Thamyras ;  or  of  Apollo  and  Calliope  or  Polyhymnia.    Aristotle  and  Cicero  attribute  the 
poems  which  bear  his  name  to  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  named  Cecrops ;  and  others,  to 
Oiiomacrilus,  a  poet  who  lived  in  the  age  of  Pisistratus  :  Pausanias  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
speak  of  Orpheus  as  a  persim  equally  remarkable  for  his  universal  knowledge  and  for  his 
talenu  as  a  poet  and  musician  :  some  consider  him  to  have  introduced  and  established 
the  rites  of  the  gods  and  all  mysterious  worship  in  Greece,  to  have  travelled  over  many 
regions  of  the  earth  as  a  priest  and  a  prophet,  to  have  been  confounded  with  Linus,  Mo- 
lampus,  and  Cadmus,  and  his  wife  Eurydice  with  the  most  ancient  divinities  of  paganism ; 
others  maintain  that  the  religious  systf^m  of  Greece  did  not  originate  with  him,  but  that 
he  very  much  contributed  to  its  formation,  by  the  conmiunication  of  the  knowledge  which 
he  had  acquired  in  his  travels  of  tlie  mysteries  of  Egyptian  superstition.     He  is  said  to 
have  delivered  his  doctrine?  t.i  verse,  and  to  have  added  to  their  recital  the  accompaniment 
of  the  lyre.     From  his  excellence  in  playing  that  instrument,  and  the  melody  of  his  Toice, 
the  poets  have  ascribed  to  him  the  power  of  taming  lions  and  tigers;  of  arresting  the  coune 
of  the  most  rapid  rivers ;  and  of  rendering  the  trees  and  rocki  susceptible  of  the  charm  of  his 
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tonei.  His  affection  for  hit  wife  Earydice  or  Agriope  (who  wis  one  of  tlie  Dryads),  it  ft 
fiivourite  tlieme  among  the  poets.  While  flying  from  Arittcos,  the  aon  of  ApoUo  and 
the  nymph  Cyrene,  she  was  mortally  stung  by  a  serpent.  Orpheas,  disconsolate  at  her 
loss,  ventured  to  descend  in  quest  of  her  into  the  regions  of  Plato.  His  harp  was  there 
attended  with  its  osasl  efficacy :  inflaenced  by  its  magic  sounds,  the  wheel  of  Ixion  ceaaed 
to  turn,  the  stone  of  Sisyphus  to  roll,  the  Tulrares  to  tear  the  heart  of  Tityns,  the  Danaidca 
to  perform  their  thankless  laboor,  and  Tantalus  to  be  afflicted  by  his  perpetual  thirst;  the 
Furies  themselves  were  appeased,  and  Pluto  and  Proserpine  were  so  overcome  by  the 
melody  of  his  strains,  that  they  agreed  to  restore  Earydice,  provided  he  forbore  toninf 
his  bead  to  look  at  her  until  he  should  have  reached  the  extreme  confines  of  Tartarus. 
Orpheus,  in  his  impatience  to  behold  his  restored  Eurydire,  forgot  the  imposed  injunction ; 
and  she  was  snatched  for  ever  from  his  embrace.  He  endeavoured  in  vain  to  re-enter  the 
infernal  regions ;  and  his  sorrows  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  admitted  of  no  allevift- 
tion  bnt  from  the  sound  of  his  lyre,  amid  the  deepest  solitude.  His  death  is  by  sone 
ascribed  to  the  Ciconisn  women,  who,  irritsted  at  his  resisting  their  solicitations  to  relin- 
quish his  secluded  life,  availed  themselves  of  the  celebration  of  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  to 
execute  their  vengeance  upon  him.  It  &  stated  that  his  lyre  and  head  were  thrown  into 
the  Hebrus,  and  that,  while  the  torrent  impelled  them  towards  the  tea,  his  lyre  itiU 
emitted  sweet  sounds,  ai\J  his  tongue  never  ceased  to  murmur  the  name  Euiydice:  (See 
Ovid's  Met.  h.  x.  and  li. ;  Georgic  iv.  451,  Ace. ;  and  story  of  Orpheus  in  Lord  Bacoo'f 
FMe»  of  the  AncUnts,) 

Orpheus  is  called  Rhodopeius,  from  Mount  Rhodope,m  Thrace;  and  Thbaxcxus 
Sacerdos,  from  his  Thracian  origin. 

ARISTiEUS,  and  )  The  son  of  Apollo  and  Gyrene,  or  of  Bacchus.    The  Diyads,  in 

AUTONOE.  )  revenge  for  the  death  of  Eurydice  (see  above),  of  which  he  bad 

been  the  cause,  destroyed  all  his  bees  ;  this  loss  was,  however,  subsequently  repaired  ; 
for,  at  the  expiatory  sacrifice  which,  by  the  advice  of  his  mother  and  Proteus,  he  made  to 
the  manes  of  Eurydice,  he  pcrceired  a  cloud  of  those  insects  arise  from  the  carcasses  of 
the  victims.  Aristarus  subsequently  married  Autonue,  one  of  the  four  daughters  of  Cadmus 
and  Hermione,  and  was  father  of  Actseon  (see  Actiuon,  under  Di^ina).  Autonoe  fled  im 
despair  from  Thebes  to  Mcgara,  at  the  destruction  of  her  son  by  his  own  dogs,  and  alter 
dcaih  received  divine  honours :  Aristicus  repaired  to  the  island  of  Cos,  and  tlience  passed 
successively  from  Sardinia  into  Sicily  and  Thrace  ;  he  established  himself  in  the  last  of 
these  countries,  after  having  been  initiated  in  tht^  orgies  of  Bacchus  on  Mcunt  lla?mu8, 
whence  he  eventually  disappeared,  and  was  placed  among  the  constellations  in  the  zodiac 
under  tlio  name  Aquariva.  He  was  particularly  worship|)ed  in  Greece  and  in  Sicily,  and 
was  ranked  among  the  ])astoral  divinities. 

179,— RnthUu  king.]    Pluto. 

180. — Hu  wifeJ]     Eurydice.    (See  Orpheus,  line  178.) 

184. — Hit  greater  friemi,']    Hercules. 

187. — My  mother.']     Venus  ;  the  goddess  being  superior  lo  the  mortal  Alcmena. 

189. — Hand  on  the  altar.]    Those  that  fled  to  the  gods  for  help  were  accustomed,  in 
mark  of  supplication,  to  take  hold  of  tlie  altar. 

190^— 7A^  propheieu  divine.]     The  sibyl. 

196.]  JUP1TJ:R.    (See  Jove.) 

205. — Th*  innarigabU  lake.]    Styx  :  i.  e.  which  was  not  permitted  to  be  crossed. 

807.~7Ac  queen  (Proserpine)  qf  Stygian  Jove.]    Of  Pluto. 

210—814.— One  bongh.]    (See  Charon,  Une  413.) 

226. — Your  unhappy  friend,  ]    M  isenus. 

228d — Your  ho8t,]     Your  whole  fleet. 

241 — 335.]  Witliin  these  lines  are  comprehended  the  funeral  rites  of  Mitenus. 
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243. — Cod  iif  winds*"]     ^olut. 

244.]  (See  Tmmpets.) 

282. — Hi$  mother^8  birds*"]    Doves.    These  birds  were  sacred  to  Venus* 

2Q4«— 7ft£  slow  lake.]    Avemus. 

296. — Double  tree.]    From  having  branches  of  different  natures. 

208.]  MISTLETOE.  A  parasitic  plant,  which  grows  upon  the  trunk  and  bmochea  of 
various  trees  :  it  was,  however,  onlj  the  mistletoe  found  upon  the  oak  that  was  held  is 
soch  peculiar  veneration  among  tlie  druids,  who  imagined  (according  to  Pliny)  that  tbe 
gods  had  especially  chosen  this  tree  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  the  mistletoe.  They  naed 
it  medicinally  in  the  cure  of  various  diseases^  and  tbe  juice  czpresied  from  it*  beziies 
was  believed  to  be  a  sovereign  and  universal  remedy  for  every  evil  to  which  the  biunaB 
firame  is  liable ;  and  hence,  probably*  originated  the  superstitious  reverence  with  which 
this  plant  was  regarded.  The^oak  trees  on  which  it  grew  were  carefully  sought,  %nd  irfaai 
any  were  discovered  the  event  was  celebrated  with  rejoicings;  but  it  was. only  UwfiJ  to 
gather  it  once  a-year,  in  the  sacred  month  of  December,  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  mooQ 
(the  number  six  being  considered  particularly  fortunate).  The  principal  dmid  then 
marched  in  procession  to  the  spot,  accompanied  hy  augurs  singing  hynms  in  homnv  of 
the  gods,  a  herald  holding  a  caduccus,  and  three  other  druids  bearing  implements,  of 
sacrifice  ;  and  having  ascended  the  tree,  he  cut  the  mistletoe  with  a  golden  sickle*  It  was 
respectfully  received  by  the  attendant  druids  in  tbe  sagtmif  or  cloth  of  white  sfitgt ;  two 
white  bulls  were  immolated  ;  and  the  solemnity  concluded  with  a  feast,  whon  the  gods 
were  implored  to  bestow  Iii^piness  on  all  those  to  whom  the  sacred  plant  should  be  dis- 
tributed. This  distribution  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the  year,  with  the  additicHuJ 
ceremonies  of  blessing  and  consecrating  the  mistletoe  by  the  druids,  who  at  the  same 
time  invoked  prosperity  for  the  assembled  people.  The  name  of  the  druids  was^  bj  some, 
derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  oak,  and  by  others,  from  the  old  British  tfnu  09 
derwt  oak* 

803.-— iSAtnif^  bough,]    (See  i£n.  vi.  210—214.) 

827.]  CORYNiEUS.  A  priest  who  officiated  at  the  funeral  honours  paid  to  MlscBVi«» 
He  was  the  pontiff  or  supreme  priest  of  tbe  Trojan  colony. 

335. — The  lofty  cape.]     Cape  Misenus  (now  Miseno). 

837. — Nether  world.]  The  ancients  imdcrstood  by  the  term  hell,  or  infernal  fegionsy 
a  receptacle  for  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.  This  imaginary  world  is  divided  by  Virgii 
into  five  parts :  viz. 

1.  The  first,  or  previous  region,  which  the  poet  has  filled  with  the  personification  of 
such  things  as  produce  tbe  natural  and  artificial  miseries  of  mankind;  the  former  compre- 
hending discord,  want,  grief,  cares,  distempers,  old  age,  &c. ;  and  the  latter  the  creatures 
of  our  imagination,  under  the  semblance  of  gorgons,  harpies,  chimeras,  &c. 

2.  The  second,  or  region  of  the  Styx,  was  that  which  all  were  supposed  to  pass  in  order 
to  enter  into  the  other  world  ;  the  imaginary  personages  of  this  divi&ion  being  the  souls  of 
tbe  departed,  who  are  either  passing  over*  or  suing  for  a  passage,  and  Charon,  who  con- 
veys tliem  over  in  his  boat,  provided  they  are  ehgible  candidates  for  admission  (see  Charon 
and  Funeral  rites),  according  to  his  caprice  and  pleasure. 

3.  The  third,  or  region  of  Erebus,  was  the  bank  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Styx,  It 
was  of  great  extent,  in  a  dreary  marsh  caused  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river,  and  con* 
sisted  of  many  subdivisions  ;  viz.  a  receptacle  for  infants ;  fur  such  as  had  been  uiyustly 
condemned  to  death  (their  sentences  were  here  reconsidered  by  Minos) ;  for  suicides ; 
for  the  victims  of  love  (this  being  a  secluded  spot  in  the  midst  of  myrtle  groves)  ;  and  for 
departed  warriors ;  the  several  districts  of  Erebus  being  disposed  in  a  line,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  which  a  path  on  the  right  led  to  Elysium,  and  on  the  left  to  Tartarus. 

4.  The  fourUi,  or  region  of  Tartarus  (sec  Tartarus),  was  the  place  o£  torments,  and 
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coBUiiied  a  city  luiroundiog  a  vast  deep  pit,  wherein  the  torturae  wen  infliclied.  la 
tliis  place  of  lioira  Virgil  especiallj  placet  those  who  had  bceo  guUtj  of  impiety,  of  dis- 
obedience to  parents,  of  intubordiaation,  of  firand,  of  treacberyf  of  hatred,  of  «farice»  of 
contempt  of  the  laws,  &c.  &c. 

5.  The  fifUi,  or  region  of  filysium,  was  the  place  of  the  hiessed.  Thia  oontained  ths 
pure  and  upright,  patriots,  inspired  poets,  the  inventors  of  arta,  general  besefiictora,  &c« 
&c.  In  tliis  region  of  nninterrupted,  unlimited,  and  interminable  bliss,  was  the  vale  of 
Lethe  or  forgetlulnesf,  and  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  which  many  of  the  ancient 
philosc^hers  (the  Platonists  in  particular)  supposed  that  the  sools  which  bid  paand 
thmgfa  some  period  of  their  trial  were,  immersed,  preparatory  to  their  kihibitiiif  lew 
bodies. 

These  five  divisions,  over  wiiich  Ploto  and  Proserpine,  as  soreieigae  of  the  whole  aab- 
ternmeooa  world,  presided,  aregonerally  comprehended  undar  the  term  Orciu,  while  that 
of  Ade*  or  Htdu  is  csclusively  applied  to  the  three  hMt,  i.  e«  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Styx ;  Minos  superintending  the  region  of  Erebus ;  Rhadamanthua  that  of  Tartarua; 
and  iEacus  that  of  Elysium.  The  palace  of  the  king  and  queen  of  hell  was  at  the  entrance 
of  the  path  leading  to  the  Elysian  fields. 

t50.— Prtfslesf.]    Deiphobe. 

151.]  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

Ue.—HeU  and  night]    In  Pitt's  translation,  "  earth  and  nighi." 

|jB4«— ^aa<  in  ike  g'ole.]  The  poet  ingeniously  pUces  in  the  eoirance  of  the  ngions  of 
death  such  forms,  as  seem  connected  with  death. 

385.]  CARES.  Cares  are  here  personified,  and  are  associated  with  the  other  torments 
of  the  human  race.  In  this  passage  they  designate  principally  the  cares  of  an  evil  con- 
science. Care  is  represented  with  wings,  a  cock  at  liis  feet,  and  holding  two  hour-glasses ; 
and  the  sun,  as  truly  emblematical  of  care,  is  seen  proceeding  in  his  uniform  course. 

385.]  SORROWS.  The  ancients  pertonificrd  GRIKF :  this  divinity  was,  according  In 
some,  a  male ;  and  to  otliers,  the  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  or  of  Air  and  Earth.  Ae 
the  latter,  she  is  represented  in  a  »itting  posture,  witli  a  sad  countenance,  her  hands  opon 
her  knees,  and  covered  i^ith  a  large  veil.  As  the  firmer,  Grief  is  personified  under  the 
figureof  a  melancholy,  pallid  man,  clothed  in  black,  and  holding  a  torch  which  ii  jnst 
extinguished,  but  still  smoking ;  his  head  enveloped  in  a  black  mantle ;  or»  holding  some 
wormwood,  out  of  which  he  is  squeezing  the  juice  into  a  vase  for  his  beverage,  with  a 
wound  in  his  heart,  from  which  fall  drops  of  blood. 

386.]  DISEASES.  The  ancients  also  personified  diseases ;  Virgil  plsces  them  in  the 
vestibule  of  his  infernal  regions. 

386.]  AGE.  Old  Age  was  the  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Nox.  She  had  a  temple  at 
Athens,  and  is  represented  as  an  aged  woman,  covered  either  with  a  black  drapery,  or 
with  one  of  the  colour  of  dead  leaves,  having  a  cup  in  her  right,  and  a  staff  in  her  left  band ; 
she  sometimes  holds  a  withered  branch,  in  the  act  of  contemplating  an  open  pit,  on  the 
brink  of  which  is  an  hour-glass,  whose  almost  exhausted  sand  is  an  emblem  of  human  life 
drawing  to  its  close.    The  god  Seruius  presided  over  old  age. 

387.]  WANT.  INDIGENCE  or  POVERTY  was  an  allegorical  divinity  anMmg  the 
ancients,  by  some  considered  to  be  the  offspring  of  Luxury  and  Indolence,  and,  by 
others,  of  Excess.  She  is  personified  under  the  figure  of  a  pallid,  anxious  female,  in 
tattered  vestments,  in  the  attitude  of  a  person  asking  alms  ;  or,  gleaning  in  abairen  field: 
sometimea  she  appears  famished,  with  a  vrild,  ferocious  aspecL 

MISERY.]    The  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  also  personified  by  tlie  ancienta. 

387.]  FEAR.    (See  Fear,  II.  v.  915.) 

387.]  FAMINE.  HUNGER  was  a  divinity,  according  to  Hesiod,  the  danghier  of 
NighL    Virgil  places  her  at  the  entrance  of  the  infernal  rtgiow,  and  uUiers  on  the 
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■horei  of  the  Cocjtai,  where  treef ,  destitate  of  foliage,  tlirow  a  tad  and  gloomy  sbsdtt* 
She  is  Bometimes  fitting  in  a  barren  field,  tearing  np  with  her  nails  some  infertile  plhuits. 
In  the  temple  of  Minenra,  at  Cbalcis,  in  Eubcea,  she  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  ft 
haggard,  pale,  thin,  emaciated  woman,  with  hollow  temples,  smiken  eyes,  slniTeUed 
fofebead,  and  lank  hands  and  arms  tied  behind  her  back.  Orid^s  description  of  Hunger 
(Met.  lib.  Till.)  is  not  less  appalling. 

888.]  TOILS.    LABOUR,  the  son  of  Erebus  and  Noz. 

888.]  DEATH.    (See  Death,  II.  xvi.  551.) 

888.]  SLEEP.     (See  Sonmos,  II.  ziv.  273.) 

890.]  PLEASURES.  By  this  expression  we  ninst  here  understand  either  that  satb- 
faction  which  the  malignant  derive  from  Tiewing  the  calamities  of  others,  or  the 
gratification  which  evil  men  fieel  in  the  commission  of  guilt. 

PLEASURE.]  This  allegorical  divinity,  son  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  is  represented  as  ■ 
young  man,  winged,  playing  cymbals  or  timbrels ;  with  golden  locks,  crowned  with  roses 
and  myrtle,  partially  covered  with  a  light  variegated  drapery,  holding  a  harp  or  a  lyre 
with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  a  magnet;  receiving  a  cup  from  a  siren,  two  dores 
billing  at  his  feet ;  or,  clothed  in  green,  with  a  number  of  fish-hooks  fastened  to  a  net, 
and  a  rainbow  extending  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other. 

891.]  FRAUDS.  ^  Frauds  and  Force  are  not  mentioned  in  the  original.  FRAUD  was 

891.]  FORCE.  5  ^  divinity  among  the  ancients,  represented  with  a  human  head  of 
an  agreeable  countenance,  with  the  body  of  a  serpent,  and  the  tail  of  a  scorpion.  The 
Cocytus  was  the  abode  of  the  monster,  of  which,  as  an  appropriate  emblem  of  fraady 
nothing  was  seen  above  water  but  the  most  alluring  part  of  the  figure,  the  head. 

FORCE,  or  strength,  was  personified  by  the  ancients  as  the  daughter  of  Themis,  sister  of 
Temperance  and  Justice,  under  the  figure  of  an  Amazon,  encircling  a  pillar  with  one  arm, 
and  holding  a  branch  of  oak  in  the  opposite  hand.    The  lion  was  the  most  usual  attribute* 
of  the  divinity.    Sometimes  the  ancients  represented  Force  as  an  austere  old  man,  armed 
with  a  club. 

392.]  FURIES.    (See  Furies,  II.  iii.  351.) 

392.]  STRIFE.    (See  Discord,  II.  iv.  601.) 

396. — The  god  of  sleep.'}  Somnus. 

397.]  DREAMS.     (See  Drcaras,!!.  ii.  9.) 

398.]  Sec  imitation  of  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  G24. 

399.]  CENTAURS.     (See  Centaurs,  II.  i.  357.) 

^99.— Double  shapes.]  Scyllae.     (See  Scylls,  Od.  xii.  107.) 

400.]  HYDRA.    (See  Hydra,  II.  ii.  879.) 

401.]  BRIAREUS.    (See  Briareus,  U.  i.) 

402.]  GORGON.    (See  Gorgon,  II.  v.  917.) 

402.]  GERYON.  Son  of  Chryssor  and  Callirhoc,  daughter  of  Ocean;  king  of 
Erythia  or  Betica,  and  a  person,  according  to  Hesiod,  of  pignntic  strength.  Later  autlion 
have  represented  Geryon  as  a  three-bodied  monster,  celebrated  for  the  herds  of  cattle 
which  he  kept  in  the  island  of  Erythia,  under  the  guard  of  a  two-headed  dog,  Orthos,  or 
Gargittios,  a  seven-headed  serpent,  and  the  herdsnisn  Eurytliion,  and  as  having  been 
killed  by  Hercules,  with  his  attendant  monsters,  when  that  hero  carried  off  his  cattle. 
(See  iEn.  viii.  266.')  According  to  Pliny,  Erythia  was  the  same  with  Tartessos,  or 
Gades  (now  Cadiz). 

403. — Vain.'}  i.  c.  unsubstantial.     (See  Chima»ra.) 

405. — The  guard.}  The  monsters  mentioned  in  the  preceding  lines,  398 — 403. 

410.]  ACHERON.    (See  Acheron,  Od.  x.  609.) 

412.]  COCYTUS.  (See  Cocytus,  Od.  X.  611.) 

413.]  CHARON.    One  of  the  divinities  of  hell,  son  of  Erebus  and  Nox.     His  office 
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wag  to  condact  over  the  Stjx  and  the  Acheron,  in  a  narrow  mean  bark,  the  ibadea  of 
those  who  had  received  tepultore,  and  had  paid  their  parage  into  the  iniemal  regions. 
The  aum  exacted  was  never  less  than  an  oboltu,  or  dtnaee,  and  conld  nerer  exceed 
three ;  this  piece  of  money  being  generally  placed  by  the  heathens  in  the  movth 
of  the  departed,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  good  offices  of  the  god.  The  shades  of 
those  who  had  been  dcpriTed  of  the  rites  of  sepulture  wandered  a  hundred  years  (see 
^Au  vi.  445—462.)  on  the  shores  of  the  Styx.  No  living  mortal  could  enter  the  bark  of 
Charon  without  producing,  as  a  key  of  admission,  a  golden  bough  of  the  tree  sacred  to 
Proserpine  (see  i£n.  ri.  210 — 214.),  a  custom  which  the  sibyl  confirmed  by  presenthig 
one  to  i£neas  when  be  determined  to  penetrate  into  the  regions  of  Pluto.  The  infernal 
boatman  had  suffered  a  year's  banishment  and  punishment  in  one  of  the  moat  dismal 
recesses  of  Tartarus,  for  having  ferried  over  Hercules  (see  line  &S1.)  without  the  required 
passport. 

The  poefs  have  represented  Charon  as  a  robust  old  man,  of  a  severe,  thongh  ani- 
mated and  inspiring  countenance,  with  a  white  and  bushy  beard,  vestments  of  a  dingy 
colour,  stained  with  the  mire  of  the  infernal  rivers,  and  with  a  pole  for  the  direction  of 
liis  bark,  the  sails  of  which  are  of  iron-colour.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  fable  of 
Charon  originated  in  Egypt,  where  was  a  priest  of  that  name  in  the  aervice  of  Vulcan, 
who  acquired  almost  sovereign  power,  and  amassed  such  immense  riches  from  the  tribute 
which  he  raiaed  upon  the  inhumation  of  the  dead,  that  be  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  famous  labyrinth,  to  which  superstition  sooa  awigned  the  epithet  of  the 
vestibule  of  the  infernal  regions.    Charon  waa  also  called  Portiimxvs  and  Pobtxtob. 

428. — Thick  as  the  Umes,  ^c]  This  comparison  is  drawn  finom  Homer,  II.  tii  6,  &c 

442.r~riie  8tygmMJlood»,'\  Styx. 

444 — Atte9U  in  satAx.]  (See  Oaths.) 

446. —  DepMd  of  $epuUhr€»,  ^c]  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

457.]  LEUCASPIS.    One  of  the  companions  of  Mneta,  who  was  drowned  in  the 
Tyrrhene  sea. 

458. — The  brave  leader  <J  the  Lyeian  crew.]  Orontes. 

459. — Tyrrhene  $eaM,'\  The  Marb  TYaRBiNUM,  Etrvscum,  or  Infxrum  (now  the 
Tuscan  sea). 

49\.—Thecmelnaium.]  Velini. 

499. — Velin  cooitJ]  Tlie  coast  of  Vxlia,  a  maritime  town  of  Leocania,  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Phocians. 

504.— 7Au  wretchJ]  Palinoms. 

605. — For6tdd€ii.]  Because  unburied. 

515. — Th*  taAamaii  coast, ]  The  Velin  coasL 

53 1 . — Nor  was  /  plftued.]  In  consequence  of  having  ferried  over  living  peraons  with- 
out the  golden  bough. 

533. — Strong  AUidei.'\  "  The  old  author,  under  the  name  of  Orpheus,  affirms,  that 
Charon  was  so  struck  and  astonished  at  the  majestic  appearance  of  Hercules,  that  he 
received  him  at  once  into  hia  boat  without  reaiatance."     Warton> 

535.—  Oa^.]    Hercules. — The  barking  porter,    Cerberus. 

bZG.—Hia  Movereign*$,'}    Pluto's. 

537. — Two.'}    Theseus  and  Pirithona. — Hie  beauteoua  bride,    Proserpine. 

551.— 7Ae  golden  rod,]    The  golden  bough.  (See  JEn,  vi.  210.) 

563.— 77k€  triple  porter,]    Cerbema. 

564.]  CERBERUS.  A  dog,  the  offisprmg  of  the  giant  Typhoa  and  the  moMter 
Echidna,  to  whom  Hesiod  assigns  fifty,  Horace  one  hundred,  but  the  greater  part  of  my- 
thologists,  three  heads.  The  poets  describe  him  with  black  enormous  teeth,  and  represent 
bis  heads  as  encircled  by  serpeaU  instead  of  hair.    Hia  office  in  the  infenal  regions  was 
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tofiovd  tMr  ntftMe,  as  iv«ll  at  the  paltce  of  Plato ;  and  from  hit  den,  which  waa  h 
cave  OB  tbe  ahorea  of  Styx,  to  which  he  wat  confined  hy  bands  of  serpenta,  he  caivaied 
the  afaadca  that  entered,  and  baxked  furiously  at  those  who  wished  to  qoit  Taxtaros.  The 
imgm  aad  signification  of  the  fable  of  Cerberus  hare  rery  particularly  occufned  the  atten* 
tioB  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  writers ;  but  their  opinions  are  too  Tague  and  miaatif- 
-fiKtoxy  to  deaerre  ennmeralioD.  The  only  representation  of  Cerberus  among  the  ancients 
was  by  Polygnotus  of  Thasoa,  in  a  paiating  of  the  most  appalling  nature  at  Delphi.  Tbe 
twelfth  labour  imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystbeus  (sec  II.  viii.  440 — 44B.),  waa  to 
bring  the  dog  Cerberus  upon  earth.  This  hero  is  described  as  having  bound  the  atioiister 
when  he  descended  into  the  infernal  regions  for  the  purpose  of  liberating  Alceatis,  and  as 
having  dmgged  him  from  the  throne  of  Pluto,  under  which  he  had  taken  refuge- 
Cerberus  was  also  called  CaKOBoaos,  and  CaaopHAGOs,^rsA-<fcroarfr.  (See Horace, 
b.  ii.  Ode  IS.) 

*'  Cerberus,  cruel  monster,  fierce  and  strange, 
Through  his  wide  threefold  throat,  barks  as  a  dog 
Over  the  multitude  immers'd  beneath. 
His  eyes  glare  crimson,  black  his  unctuous  beard. 
His  belly  large,  and  cl?iw*d  the  hands,  with  which 
He  tears  the  spirits,  flays  them,  and  their  limbs 
Piecemeal  disparts."  Carey's  Dante. 

fiS»,—Loi9—judf:t».'\  The  meaning  of  the  Ime  is,  that  *'  the  ghosta  aie  aMIgned 
before  judges,  who,  according  to  the  ttatute  of  the  case,  assign  to  them  their  respective 
stations."  The  pr^or  (the  great  civil  magistrate  of  Rome,  in  conducting  criminal  trials) 
was  often  assisted  by  select  judges,  or  assessors  (line  583.),  whose  names  were  drawn  by 
Utt,  To  this  custom  Virgil  alludes  in  the  words  Uis  faiAjudgei;  Minos,  in  tfaia  line,  dis- 
charging the  duty  of  the  prator, 
68t.]  MINOS.    (See  Minos.) 

"  llicre  Minos  stands, 
Grinning  witii  ghastly  feature,  he,  of  all 
"Who  enter,  strict  examining  the  crimes. 
Gives  sentence,  and  dismisses  them  beneath, 
Acconiing  as  he  foldcth  him  around  ;*'  &c.  5^c.     Carey's  Dante. 
5(MJ. — Moun^fnl  fields.]     Airgil  describes  this  region  ns  the  pcculisr  seat  of  unhappy 
lovers.    (See  Infernal  Regions.) 

699. — Myrtle."]    Iho  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Venus. 
C04. — Her  son,]    Alcmson.    (See  Eriphjic  and  Ampliisraus.) 

604.]  PASIPHAE.  Daughter  of  Sol  and  Perscis,  and  queen  of  Minos  the  2Qd,  king 
of  Crete.  She  was  mother  of  several  cbildrod,  among  whom  were  Deucalion,  Glancus, 
Androgeos,  Ariadne,  Phsdra,  &:c.    (See  Dndalus,  Androgeos,  and  Crete.) 

G06.]  LAO  D  AMI  A.  Daughter  of  Acastos,  a  Thcssalian  prince,  and  Aatydnmia, 
and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  (See  Protesilaus.)  When  she  learnt  the  death  of  her  huabtnd, 
she  caused  a  statue  of  him  to  be  formed,  which  she  never  suffered  to  be  out  of  her  afght. 
Her  father  ordered  the  statue  to  be  burnt,  that  her  tlioughts  might  be  diverted  from  this 
melsucholy  contemplation ;  but  Laodamia  threw  herself  into  the  flames,  and  periabed 
with  it.  Thence  probably  the  tradirion  adopted  by  some  poets,  that  the  gods  reetotcd 
life  to  Protesilaus  for  three  hours,  and  that  this  hero  finding  the  decree  by  which  he  was 
to  return  to  the  shades  below,  was  irreversible,  prevailed  on  Laodamia  to  accompinj  him 
tidther.    She  was  also  called  Pnvi  aceia. 

606.]  EVADNE.  A  daughter  of  Mars,  or  of  Iphis,  and  the  nymph  Thebe,  who 
attracted  the  admiration  of  Apollo ;  but  she  disregarded  his  addresses,  and  married  Capa- 
nens,  one  of  tlie  sevrn  celebrated  Iheban  chief?.  (See  Theban  war.)  Her  husband  waa  struck 
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dead  by  Jopiter,  with  a  thandcrbolt,  for  kit  impiety  in  hmnng  declared  that  he  oovld  take 
Thebea  without  the  aid  of  the  god.  During  his  fonerai  obsequiea,  Evadne  threw  heraelf 
CO  the  burning  pile,  and  perished  in  the  flames.    She  b  called  by  Ovid  Iphiai. 

608.]  C£N£US.    (See  Canens,  and  Grid's  MeL  b.  si.) 

eiO-^eiS.]  (See  Dido.) 

033. — Diadtb^fiUhf  ike  looked,  tfeJ]  This  passage  is  copied  from  the  silence  of  Ajax» 
Od.  zi.  000, 2cc 

640. — MeUtgir^i  nee.}  Parthenopsros :  he  was  son  of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  and 
one  of  the  seven  Argive  chieCs  in  the  first  Thcban  war. 

646.— Peie  AdrattuM,  ^.]  Pale  and  gkatilg,  as  being  a  shade.  (See  Adrastns,  IL 
ii.680.) 

651.]  GLAUCUS,  MEDGN,  and,  as  the  original  adds,  THERSILOCHUS,  are  names 
borrowed  froia  IL  ztiL  865. 

65S. — AnUmr^t  ssm .]    Acamas,  Agenor,  and  Helicaoo. 

658«— Certs'  mtcnd  prie9t.]    Polyphsstes,  a  Trojan,  the  priest  of  Ceres. 

672. — TsMccr's  racs.]    Deiphobus. 

675^— Ovr  h§i  ndfaUl  w»ghi.'\    The  night  that  Troy  was  taken. 

740«— IWr.]  By  tower  seems  meant,  according  to  the  original,  the  space  enclosed 
within  these  tieUs  waOs. 

741.]  (See  Tartarean  gods.) 

744.]  Milton  ifH***—  this  passage.  Par.  Lost,  b.  iL  line  648  : 

"  At  hst  appear 
Hell-honnds,  high  reaching  to  the  horrid  roof. 
And  thrice  threefold  the  gates  ;  three  folds  were  brass, 
Three  iron,  three  of  adamantine  rock 
Impenetrable,  impaled  with  drclmg  fire, 
Yet  uncoQsnmed." 

749.]  TISIPHGNE.  Gne  of  the  three  furies.  (See  Furies.)  She  is  represented  by 
the  poets  as  watchbg  perpetually,  corerrd  with  an  ensanguined  robe,  at  the  entrance  of 
Tartaros,  and  as  summoning  her  sisters  to  second  her  in  driving  to  their  abodes  of  eternal 
terror  the  unhappy  criminals  on  whom  irrevocable  sentence  has  been  passed.  Tisipbone 
had  a  temple  on  Mount  Cithsron,  surrounded  with  cypress  trees. 

m^^Tkefmm.l    Hsiphone. 

778 — BnmiMa  her  snelcts.]  Her  whip  of  snakes.  The  Furies  an  formally  repva- 
senced  with  snakes  in  their  hands  for  the  puniahment  and  terror  of  the  guihy. 

778.-*ll<r  tiaten^Jl    Megam  and  Alecto. 

776.— iSlaUEtayiribil.]    Tisiphone. 

778^-ilCprf /snntdaMs  kjfdrm  stands  mtkuu]  "  Fiercer  than  the  common  hydra,  which, 
in  the  original,  is  placed  wiikoni"     Wmrtmu 

780 GuV'J    Tartarus. 

78S« — Tiian  race.]    These  were  the  giants.    (See  Titans.) 

784.— 17k'  Aloean  twUi.]    Gtus  and  Ephisltes. 

880. — The  qmeem  ^/wtUb,]    Megan,  or  Alecto. 

886.— Ciisne.]  "  That  the  patricians  and  plebeians  might  be  connected  together  by 
the  strictest  bonds,  Romulus  ofdained  that  every  plebeian  should  chuse  from  the  patri- 
cians any  one  he  pleased,  as  his  jM<rsn,  or  protector,  whose  cUeni  he  was  called.  It  was 
the  part  of  the  patron  to  advise  and  to  defend  his  client,  to  assist  him  with  his  mterest  and 
substance ;  ia  short,  to  do  every  thing  for  him  that  a  parent  uses  to  do  for  his  children. 
The  client  was  obliged  to  pay  all  kind  of  respect  to  his  patron,  and  to  serve  him  with  his 
life  and  fortune  in  any  estremity.  It  was  unlawful  for  patrons  and  clients  to  aecnss,  or 
bear  wikness  against  each  other ;  and  whoever  was  feond  to  have  adid  otherwise  might 
CI.  MtM.  •  S  L   , 
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be  tlain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  as  a  victim  det oted  to  Pluto  and  the  infernal  gods.' 
Hence  both  patrons  and  clients  vied  with  one  another  in  fidelity  and  obsenrance,  and  for 
more  than  000  years  we  find  no  dissensions  between  them.  Virgil  joins  to  the  crime  of 
beating  one's  parent,  that  of  defrauding  a  client.  It  was  esteemed  highly  honourable  for 
a  patrician  to  have  numerous  clients,  both  hereditary,  and  acquired  by  his  own  merit.** 
Admn*9' Roman  Antiqidties, 

827. — SU  brooding."]  The  ancient  poets  usually  assign  to  a  concealed  treasure  9om^ 
guardian  animal,  as  a  vulture,  or  a  serpent,  who  siis  UrootUng  on  the  spot,  without  alum- 
ber,  and  without  tlie  ability  of  enjoying  what  it  guards.  The  miser  and  the  penorioai 
discbarge  that  office  for  themselves. 

832. — Deserters,]  This  passage  is  supposed  to  refer  to  the  tribune  Scribonioi  Curio, 
who  deserted  from  Pompey  to  Julius  Carsar.  * 

842.]  PHLEGYAS.  One  of  the  kings  of  the  Lapithse,  son  of  Mars  and  Chrysa^  fiither 
of  Ixion  and  of  the  beautiful  Coronis,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  was  the  mother  of 
^sculapius.  Phlegyas,  enraged  at  the  success  of  the  god,  marched  against  Delphi,  and 
ledoiced  its  temple  to  ashes.  Apollo,  on  this,  killed  Phlegyas,  and  placed  him  in  heU, 
yfcey  a  huge  stone  is  said  to  have  been  suspended  over  his  head ;  and  thus,  from  the 
MfiiHiehsioa- of  its  falling,  to  have  kept  him  in  a  state  of -perpetual  alarm.  Virgil  haa 
fepresented  Ph!egyas  as  continually  pronouncing  this  warning  lesson  :  "  Learn  righteons- 
ne»s,  and  dread  the  avengmg  deities."  Phlegyas  is,  by  some,  identified  with  the  llitfatas 
of  the  Persians.  -       * 

866.— FafoZ.]    i.  e.  required  by  the  Fates.    (See  line  206  of  this  book.) 

Sfi6.—PhUo*s  love.]    Proserpine. 

868.— -P/aut«  of  pleasure.]    Elyaian  fields.  (See  Elysium.) 

870. — Purple.]    Resplendent ;  bright. 

877.~rAe  Thracian  bard.]    Orpheus. 

881* — Teueer*9  old  heroic  race,]    Trojan  heroes  of  the  older  day,  as  IIus,  Assaracoa,  &c. 

884. — Htm  who  founded  Troy.]    Dardanus. 

893.]  PO.  '  The  Padus,  or  Ebidanus.  A  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Alps,  and 
falling  by  several  moutjis  into  the  Adriatic.  Virgil,  in  representing  this  fiver  as  flowing 
through  Elysium,  is  supposed  to  have  adopted  some  ancient  poetical  st(^,  which  is  now 
lost ;  or  to  have  used  Eridanus  as  a  generic  term  for  any  considerable  river  whatever. 
Its  name  was  derived  from  Eridanus,  which  was  another  appellation  of  Phaeton.  (See 
Phaeton.)    I'he  Eridanus  is  also  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Adonis, 

908.]  MUSjEUS.  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet,  supposed  to  have  been  son  or  pupil  of 
Linus  or  Orpheus,  and  to  have  lived  1400  years  B.C.  Virgil  has  distinguished  him  by 
placing  him  in  the  Elysian  fields,  attended  by  a  great  multitude,  and  taller  by  the  head 
than  his  companions.  Diogenes  Laertius  has  ascribed  to  him  the  invention  of  the  gh>be, 
and  made  him  the  author  of  a  theogony. 

911. — The  bitter  lake.]    Generally,  for  the  rivers  of  Tartarus. 

946.— TAtf  bay.]    Of  Cumae. 

1006. — Bear.]  That  is,  undergo  purifying  ceremonies,  as  described  in  the  preceding 
lines. 

1016. — The  driving  god.]    Mercury. 

1032. — Shining  spear.]    A  spear  without  any  iron  on  it. 

1033.]  SILVIUS.  Virgil,  in  speaking  of  Silvius,  represents  him  as  the  pbsthnmoaa 
son  of  JEuens  and  La\inia ;  other  writers,  among  whom  is  Livy,  make  him  the  son  and 
•accessor  of  Ascauius.  Being  by  accident  bom  in  a  wood,  he  received  the  name  of 
Silvius. 

1037.]  LAVINIA.  The  danghier  of  Latinos  (see  Latinos,  ^n.  vii.  68.)  and  Amata. 
She  had  been  promised  by  her  mother  in  marriage  to  Tumus,  king  of  tlic  Rotali  ^  but 
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tltis  coonectioo  was  obttructed  by  vtriooi  prodig^lM.  An  otaclt  bad  d«clired  that  Latinat 
•hoald  form  an  alliance  for  bis  daughter  with  a  foreign  prince.  The  arriTal  therefon  of 
^neas  in  Italj  seemed  so  faTourable  to  the  realization  of  the  prediction,  that  Latinus  was 
not  only  prompted  to  become  the  friend  and  ally  of  the  Trojan  prince,  but  to  offer  him  bis 
daughter  in  marriage. 

Tumas  npon  tliis  declared  war  against  the  king  and  MncM  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Tumus 
by  the  hand  of  bis  rival,  Lavinia  became  the  wife  of  Ai.neM,  Critics  ha?e  accused  Virgil 
of  a  defect  in  judgment,  in  repreienting  Lavinia  as  previously  attached  to  Tumus,  a  young 
and  gailant  hero :  whereas,  if  Lavinia  had  been  described  as  doomed  to  marry  a  haughty 
unwelcome  lover,  i£neas  would  then  have  appeared  in  the  more  amiable  light  of  b«r 
deliverer.  J^vinia  was  the  mother  of  the  ^l^neas  Siluus  from  whom  all  the  kings  of  Alba 
were  subsequently  called  Silvii,  and  of  Romus,  the  reputed  founder  of  Capua. 

1039.]  ALBA.    Alba  Longa. 

1041. — Then.']  i.  e.' standing  next  to  Silvius  ^Enras.  not  next  in  succession  to  the 
throne ;  the  kings  of  Alba  being  hero  enumerated  without  any  reference  to  the  exMt 
order  of  their  reigns. 

1041.]  PROCAS.  A  king  of  Alba,  who  succeeded  Aventinuiy  and  was  father  off 
Amulius  and  Numitor. 

1042.]  CAPVS.  One  of  the  kings  of  Alba ;  he  seems  to  have  derived  his  name  from 
the  Trojan  prince  Capys. 

1042.]  NUMITOR.  Son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  and  brother  of  Amulius.  (Sm 
Romulus.) 

1014.]  SILVIUS  i£N£AS.  This  Silvius  is  son  of  the  former  Silvius  (line  lOSI.).  aad 
father  of  Latinus  Silvius. 

lOAO.-- Oaken  wreaths,^  The  highest  military  reward  was  the  civic  crown, .  ctrsM 
civica,  made  of  oak  leaves,  assigned  to  bim  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  dtixen  in  KatUe. 
The  line  therefore  implies  that  the  persons  therein  mentioned  weie  illostrious  warriors. 
(See  Crowns,  Alu,  riii.  061.) 

lOiO.— Gabion  waiU.]  The  wralls  of  Gabii,  a  city  of  the  Volsci,  thirteen  miles  firom 
Rome  ;  a  colony  was  sent  thither  by  Latinus  Silvius,  fourth  king  of  Alba.  Juno  was  tb« 
chief  deity  of  the  place. 

1050.]  FIDENiE.    A  city  of  the  Sabines,  founded  by  the  Albans.    Castel  Giubelo  is 

built  on  its  ruins. 

1051.]  NOMENTUM.     A  city  of  the  Sabines,  fourteen  miles  from  Rome.    The  little 

town  of  Lometana  is  built  on  its  site. 

1061.]  BOLA,or  BOLiE.    A  town  of  Uie  itqui,  on  the  Appian  road,  ten  miles 

from  Rome. 

1 051 .]  POMETI  A.     A  city  of  the  Volsci,  near  the  Pontine  marsh. 

1052.— CoUolton  tow*r$,]  i.  e.  Collatia,  a  town  built  by  the  people  of  Ajba.on 
the  hUU  which  lie  between  the  Praenestine  road  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio.  Dryden 
omiu  the  two  towns  of  CArrnuM  Inui  and  Cora  ;  the  former  a  town  of  the  RutnU,the 
latter  of  Latium,  both  Latin  colonies. 

1057. — A  prieiteu,]    Ilia. 

1068. Sire.]     Marsj  but  some  by  the  word  sire  understand  Jove,  the  stre  of  the 

gods.  (See  Pitt's  translaUon,  Imes  1090  and  1091  of  this  book.) 

1069.— Tito  crests.']  Common  soldiers  had  only  small  cresU ;  the  principal  oiBcem  in 
the  service  of  great  personsges  were  distinguished  by  plumes  of  larger  siie,  and  freqvatly 
took  a  pride  in  wearing  two,  three,  or  four  together.  Suidas  U  of  opinion  tliat  the  poels 
have  ascribed  three  heads  to  Geryon,  because  h'ui  helmet  was  adorned  with  tbxee  cretts. 
Virgil  describes  Tumus*  helmet  afler  the  nme  manner  (/En.  vii.  107S.) 

1060.]  In  alluiioo  to  th*  deification  of  Romulus  undw  tlit  bmm  of  Qairinus. 
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1064. — IwtperkU Rmm.]    August;  victorioui. 

1067.— TV  mother  </  the  gods.]  Cybele.  Borne  wms  the  w^Ur  of  beroee,  mamf  of 
whom  were  eqntl  to  gods  in  eiploits,  and  some  of  whom  were  deified :  hence  the  pio- 
priety  of  the  comparison. 

1071. — Hundred.']    Nnmerous. 

1074. — Julkm  progeny.]    (See  Jnlii,  JEn.  i.  300.) 

1076.— ilf^Afy  C«wr.]  Augustus  Cjmab.  According  to  Dryden'stranslatioii^Jiilint 
Cciar.  Virgil  seems  to  have  broken  the  order  in  which  he  makes  Anchisea  show  JEtmm 
the  rest  of  his  deaoendants  according  to  the  succession  in  which  they  were  to  appear  im 
the  world,  for  the  purpose  of  complimenting  Augustus,  whom  he  singlet  out  inmedintely 
ifter  having  mentioned  Romulus,  as  the  most  illustrious  person  that  was  to  lisa  in  that 
empire,  which  the  other  had  founded. 

Caius  Julius  Casar  Octananus  was  the  first  emperor  of  Rome.  He  was  son  of  Octa* 
Vius,  an  edile  of  the  people,  and  Aoda,  the  niece  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  was  horn  aistj* 
three  years  before  Christ.  His  family  was  of  VelitrsB,  an  ancient  town  of  Ladimu  An- 
goatns  was  only  four  years  old  when  he  lost  his  Cither,  and  only  eighteen  when  aft  Apol- 
Ionia,  in  Epiros,  he  heard  of  the  murder  of  his  uncle. 

He  forthwith  repaired  to  Rome,  in  order  to  revenge  his  death  and  to  claim  the  Snlieift- 
ance,  which  was  due  to  him  as  the  adopted  heir  of  Julius  Cesar.  On  his  anifal  hi  thnt 
city,  instead  of  finding  Antony  as  he  expected  from  his  former  pretensions,  aft  activa  pnr- 
tisan  in  his  cause,  he  met  in  him  a  competitor  for  power.  Antony  not  only  refoaad  to 
comply  with  the  demand  of  Octavianns,  that  be  should  render  a  full  statement  of  the 
Immense  wealth  of  the  dictator,  but  used  all  his  efforts  to  counteract  his  amhitiona  Tlewa. 
by  prerenting  the  assent  of  the  people  to  his  adoption.  Octavianus  was  notdiscouaged  by 
the  opposition  of  Antony,  but  even  sold  his  patrimonial  estate  to  pay  sach  pobHc  and 
private  legacies  as  Cesar  had  bequeathed ;  and  thus,  in  addition  to  assuming  the  nftOM  of 
Cesar,  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  people,  that  the  late  followers  of  hia  micle  iockad 
In  numbera  to  his  standard. 

Thus  the  state  was  divided  into  three  distinct  factions :  that  of  Odavianus,  who  i 
at  procuring  Cesar's  inheritance  and  revenging  his  death  ;  that  of  Antony,  wfaoae 
view  was  to  obtain  absolute  power ;  and  that  of  the  conspiraton,  who  wished  to 
the  senate  to  its  former  aotliority.  OcUvianus,  by  the  powerful  asaistance  of  Ckmn^ 
succeeded  in  bringing  over  the  senate  to  bis  interest ;  Antony  had  been  nominated  by  the 
people  to  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
who  had  pronounced  him  an  enemy  to  the  stste,  in  consequence  of  his  having 
Dedmns  Jun.  Albimis  Brutus  (consul  elect]  fh>ro  that  province,  and  besieged  him  m  the 
city  of  Mutina  (now  Modena).  Octavianns  was  accordmgly  despatched  with  tbn  two 
eoDsuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  to  oblige  Antony  to  ndaa  thn 
siege :  Antony  was  defeated ;  but  the  victory  was  purchased  with  the  blood  of  tbn  con* 
snla ;  Pansa  having,  previous  to  his  death,  confided  to  Octavianns  that  the  aenate  bad  no 
other  view  in  sending  him  to  fight  against  Antony  than  that  of  weakening  him  as  well  aa 
his  antagonist.  The  truth  of  this  communication  was  confiimed  by  the  refbaal  of  thn 
senate  to  grant  Octavianns  a  triumph,  and  by  tlieir  assigning  the  command  of  a  part  of 
his  army  to  Decimus  Brutus  ;  he  also  obtained  a  further  proof  of  their  hostile  dlspoai- 
tions  towards  him  by  their  refusal  to  comply  with  his  subsequent  demand  of  the  conani* 
ship.  He  accordingly  no  longer  disguised  either  his  original  designs  or  his  present  reaent- 
ment,  and  thus  so  intimidated  the  senate,  that  they  not  only  granted  him  the  office  ibf 
consul,  but  an  authority  superior  to  all  law. 

The  first  use  Octavianns  made  of  his  power  was  to  arrange  a  roeetbg  with  Antony 
and  Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus,  a  Roman  of  illoalrions  fiunily,  who  had  the  command  of 
Transalpine  Gaol ;  thSabe  efiRMled  npon  a  Utile  island  near  Mntfaia;  where,  rflar  n mn- 
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coat  fMoacilifttkm  with  hiifonneroppoBeBlAiitoBy,  it  WM  tgratd  that  tli«j  alMttM 
th«  Mceod  triniTimta ;  spproprktlBf  to  tbesMhret  the  ipiMnition  of  THnwirt;  Rt^ 
fmmtn  ^  IA#  repMic^  wUk  ttmmdtr  fmoir.  la  the  diriiioii  of  this  power  Goal  wm 
aUotled  to  Aalony ;  Spiin  to  Lepidae ;  aod  Africa  aod  the  Meditananean  ialaada  la 
Octanaaaa ;  Itdy  and  the  eaitem  pronncea  leauuniog  ia  coommmi,  antO  their  ^laaial 
enemy  ahoold  he  entirelj  fobdocd.  At  this  coaferenoe  thej  arranged  the  project  of 
laawacriiif  all  who  thould  either  oppoae  their  amhitioas  newt,  or  had  heen  taTolvad  hi 
the  Biiuder  of  CsMr  t  among  the  proecrihed,  araoonting,  acoordnig  to  the  anthora  of  that 
age,  to  ahoot  three  hnndred  acaaton,  and  two  thooeand  haighta,  Cieaio,  the  origfaml 
friend  of  Octatianna,  was  included,  aa  well  as  the  nnele  of  Antony  aad  the  brother  of 
Lepidttt.  TKb  tieaty  waa  ccnwated  by  a  contract  of  roairiage  between  OetaTfamoa  aad 
ClaaAa,  the  dan^iter-in-law  of  Antony.  As  many  as  conM  eacape  the  cruelty  of  the 
trinmTira,  fled  Into  Maoedoaia  to  Bmtoa,  or  Ibond  refbge  with  Seztni  Pontpey  in  Sicfly. 

At  leng^,  the  teageance  of  the  triannriri  being  folly  latiated  at  Room,  Octariaimi  aad 
Antony,  leamg  Lrpidna  to  defend  that  dty ,  marched  into  Maeedoofai  agalnat  Bmtoa  aad 
Caaaivs,  the  meat  prominent  among  the  murderers  of  Csaar,  and  theie  defeated  them  oa 
the  ptefaif  of  Phflippty  forty-two  years  B.C.  Both  these  generala,  the  flrat  of  whom  had 
taken  refeige  in  Macedooia,  and  the  latter  In  Syria,  after  the  death  of  Caaar,  nnahia  to 
aorvive  their  defeat,  fell  upon  thefar  sworda.  OctaTianns  otdered  the  head  of  Bnrtoa  to  ha 
hroogbt  bto  his  presence ;  and  after  loading  it  with  execratioaa,  he  ordered  that  it  ahoalA 
be  cooTeyed  to  Rone,  and  there  thrown  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Jnlina  CsBsar.  It  ia 
ohaenred  that  of  all  thoae  who  were  hnpUcated  fai  the  death  of-  Caoar  not  oao  diad  a 
natoral  death. 

From  the  moment  of  Bmtut'  death  the  triumviri  began  to  act  aa  aotaiaigaa,  sad  la 
divide  the  Roman  dominions  among  them,  aa  theirs  by  right  of  ooaqiieat.  Their  power 
being  thus  esiahKthed  npon  the  raina  of  the  coaunonweahh,  Antony  paasad  orer  iala 
<3reece,  and  thence  into  Asia,  where  all  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  who  acknowledged  tlw 
Roman  power,  came  to  pay  him  their  obedience.  In  this  maaaer  he  proceeded  from 
kiagdom  to  kingdom,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting  oontrihotioiis,  aad  dla- 
triboting  fe:voari  aad  crowns,  according  to  the  snggestioBs  of  hie  caprice :  he  tiaaafened 
the  kiagdom  of  Cappadoda  from  Ariarathea  to  Sysenes ;  he  flzed  Hend  the  Oiaat  oa  the 
throne  of  Judaa ;  and  even  ordered  Cleopatra,  the  celebrated  qoeca  of  Sgypt,  to  ^ipcir 
before  him  to  aaawer  an  impntstioQ  of  treachery  against  Serapion,  her  governor  hi  tlw 
inland  of  Cyprus,  fm  having  formerly  famished  succours  to  the  coospirators.  Cleopatia 
•had  aheady  etperlelMed  the  effect  of  her  beauty  upon  Julina  Casar,  and  thevBfbre  deter- 
mined on  attiadiog  the  court  of  Antony  in  peraon.  Antony  was  at  Tarnis,  a  dty  ti 
Cifida,  at  the  month  of  the  Cydooa ;  the  queen  accordingly  miled  down  the  river  hi  a 
inagnifkettt  galley  covered  mith  gold,  the  sails  bemg  of  porple,  the  oars  of  silver,  keeptag 
thne  to  the  sound  of  flutes  and  cymbals ;  while  she  herself  reclined  on  a  conch  ipanglad 
vridi  stars  of  gold,  and  with  such  decorationa  and  ornaments  as  poets  and  paintaia  uaoaBy 
aacribe  to  Venus.  Her  conquest  over  Antony  was  complete ;  and  the  triamvh,  lacilflehig 
all  other  considerations,  accompanied  her  into  Egypt.  Oetavianus  in  the  mean  tiaw  ta- 
tnmed  to  Italy,  whom  he  rewarded  hb  soldiers  with  the  lands  of  thoae  who  had  haaa 
proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  aad  of  several  other  of  the  inhabitants  of  tfie  oonatry,  wImm 
he  thereby  aabjected  to  every  extrendty  of  miaeiy  and  wrrlrhndnam.  Among  the 
nnmerous  individuals  driven  from  their  posaesslont,  was  Vbrgil ;  hot  he,  owing  to  the  in* 
tercesaiott  of  Macenas,  the  fKend  and  coonaellor  of  Oetavianus,  obtained  the  lestittthla 
of  his  property ;  and,  in  gratitude  to  Octaviaaus,  devoted  Ua  fhat  Bucolic  to  Us  ptabe, 
the  iEhdd  being  subsequently  undertaketty  aa  it  is  supposed,  with  the  adalatoiy  ^rSew  of 
drawiag  a  comparison  between  Aognatos  and  Aieaa,  aad  of  tradng  the  Kaaal  deaoeit 
ofthejolianikmilylothathao.   The  coeaactioa  which  whdilai  batwaea  Octavlanai 
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■nd  Antony  was  latempted  by  the  natanl  indignation  of  Fohria;  the  wife  of  the  latter^ 
jigainat  her  huaband^  in  conaequedce  of  his  disgraceful  passion  for  Cleopatra.  She  pw- 
Tailed  upon  Octamnnt  to  espouae  her  cause,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Brundoaium  fo 
the  purpose  of  discosaing  her  wrongs :  the  death  of  Fulvia,  however,  retarded  hoatilitief ; 
and  a  reconoiliation  being  effected  between  the  rivals,  the  immediate  fruits  of  it  were,  the 
marriage  of  Antony  with  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Aogustus,  and  a  new  division  of  the  cmpira 
between  the  triumvirs.  Ociavianus  was  to  have  the  command  of  the  weat,  Antony  of  tiw 
eaat,  and  Lepidusiof  the  African  provinces;  Sextus  Fompey  being  permitted  to  rataia 
Sicily  and  Pclopomiesos,  with  all  tlie  islands  he  had  already  posseaaed. 
-  Thus  was  a  general  peace  concluded,  and  a  cessation  of  the  calamities,  under  which 
Rome  had  been  so  long  suffering,  looked  fur ;  but  these  expectations  proved  iallacioiis. 
Octavianus  found  it  essential  to  his  views  to  get  rid  of  Sextus  Fompey.  He  waanaster 
of  two  fleets^  one  which  he  had  cauaed  to  be  bnilt  at  Ravenna,  and  another  whidi,  aider 
Menodoms,  had  revolted  from  Fompey.  With  these  resources  he  determined  to  iuTade 
Sicily.  He  made  two  unsoccessful  attempts,  having  during  the  interval  of  twelve  months 
which  occurred  between  them,  received  an  addition  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  ahipa  to 
hia  fleet  from  Antony.  These  reverses  so  exhilarated  Fompey,  that  he  asamned  the 
q^nthet  of  the  Son  of  Keptune.  Octavianus  was,  however,  not  to  be  deterred  from  his 
Jxed  purposes ;  he  accordingly  reinforced  his  navy  and  army,  and  gave  the  comnand  of 
-both  to  Agrippa,  who,  after  a  aevere  struggle  with  the  adversary,  gained  a  completo  and 
final  victory  over  him.  (See  JEn.  viii.  90S— 000.) 

Fompey  fled  to  Antony,  and  notwitbatanding  the  asylum  which  he  had  once  affbided 
Julia,  the  mother  of  the  triumvir,  waa  slain  by  order  of  his  lieutenant  Titua.  (See  Pom- 
pey,  Julioa  Cesar,  Antony,  and  Cleopatra.) 

After  the  removal  of  thia  obstacle  to  his  absolute  power,  Octavianus  next  provided  for 
the  baniahment  of  Lepidus,-and  having  exiled  him  to  Circeum,  a  town  of  Latinm  (where 
he  died  13  yeara  B.C.)y  incorporated  hia  provinces  witli  his  own  portion  of  the  empire. 
The  laat  and  most  important  object  of  Octavianus,  was  tlie  annihilatioa  of  his  only 
remaining  antagonist. 

Antony  was  trifling  away  his  time  in  the  company  of  Cleopatra,  not  only  rrgardleas  of 
the  busineas  of  the  state  and  the  obvious  consequences  of  his  supineneas,  but,  in  the 
indulgence  of  his  profligate  attachment,  alienating,  for  her  gratification,  many  kingdoms, 
which  formed  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  assigoeil  to  her  all  Phoenicia,  Coele-Syxia, 
and  Cyprus,  with  a  great  part  of  Cilicia,  Arabia,  and  Judiea.  Octavianus  took  advan- 
tage of  the  disgust  excited  by  the  conduct  of  his  rival  to  render  him  still  more  obnoxious, 
.by  despatching  hia  wife  Octavia  to  Egypt,  with  the  professed  view  of  recalling  him  to  a 
sense  of  their  mutual  situation,  well  knowing  that  Antony  would  refuse  her  admittance. 
His  speculations  were  realised,  as  Antony  not  only  denied  her  an  interview,  but  entirely 
repudiated  her,  and  thua  furnished  Octavianus  with  a  justifiable  pretext  for  an  open  rup- 
ture. The  latter  was  at  *  that  time  engaged  in  quelling  an  insurrection  of  the  lUyriana. 
but  the  following  year  he  made  active  preparations  for  the  execution  of  hia  deaigna 
against  his  colleague.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  on  their  part,  also  collected  a  fomudable 
force,  and  both  anuamenta  being  arrayed  for  the  contest,  the  engagement,  which  waa  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Rome,  was  fought  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Arobracia,  near 
Actium,  a  city  of  Epirus,  SI  B.C.  The  combat,  which  lasted  four  days,  terminated  in 
the  defeat  and  total  ruin  of  Antony  ;  the  catastrophe  being  attributed,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  the  flight  of  Cleopatra  from  the  acene  of  action  with  sixty  sail.  Octavianus,  in  com- 
memoration of  this  victory,  instituted  the  Actian  games  in  honour  of  Apullo.  (See  ^n. 
■  iii.  363.)  The  defection  of  Cleopatra  induced  Antony  to  follow  her  into  Egypt;  and  that 
.  country  once  more  became  the  theatre  of  contending  Roman  armies.  Octavianus  landed 
on  iti  shores,  and  advancing  towarda  Alezaadriay  waa  there  met  by  Antony,  who  obtained 
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at  lint  aooie  advantages,  but  was  soon  deserted  by  hit  adherents :  his  tntagoiilat  obtained 
possession  of  the  city,  and  Antony,  spprised  of  the  defection  of  his  own  troops  and  the ' 
treacheiy  of  Cleopatra,  who  from  personal  apprehension  had  betrayed  his  schemes  tnd 
caused  his  fleet  to  pass  over  tu  the  enemy,  stabbed  himself  in  despair.  OctsvianuSf  after 
the  death  of  his  adversary,  made  his  entry  into  Alexandria ;  and  Cleopatra,  findlDg 
escape  impossible,  resolved  to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  gracing  the  victor's  triomph  hf 
immediste  death,  which  she  effected  by  the  bite  of  an  asp,  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket 
of  fruit. 

After  hsving  settled  the  affsirs  of  Egypt,  Octavisnus  returned  to  Rome  through  Syria, 
A  US  Minor,  and  Greece.  He  entered  the  city  in  the  month  of  Sextilis,  from  htm  after- 
wards called  August,  and  was  allowed  three  triumphs  ;  one  for  the  Tictory  gained  orer 
the  Dalmatialhs,  another  for  tlie  battle  of  Actium,  and  a  third  for  the  siege  of  Alexan- 
dria. The  defeat  and  death  of  Antony  left  Octavianus  sole  master  of  the  uniTerse.  His 
penetration  and  sagacity,  however,  prompted  him  to  bear  in  mind  the  example  of  fonner 
nsurpen  of  sovereign  power ;  and  his  srtful  rejection  of  any  external  symbol  of  what  he' 
virtually  enjoyed,  so  admirably  succeeded,  that  the  senate,  which  was  filled  with  his  own 
creatures,  compelled  him  to  accept  of  the  sovereignty,  prefixing  the  name  of  Augustus  to 
those  of  C«sar  Octavisnus.  It  was  agreed  that  the  government  of  the  empire  should  be 
confirmed  to  him  for  ten  years,  then  to  be  renewed,  unless  the  burdensome  nature  of  its' 
duties  should  impel  him  to  replace  it  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  people.  He  raised 
the  number  of  conscript  fathers  to  1,000 ;  and -before  he  entered  on  his  sixth  consulship 
he  took  a  census  of  the  people,  the  number  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms  being  found  to  amoimt 
to  463,000  ;  he  celebrated  the  games  which  bad  t)een  decreed  by  the  -senate  for  his  vie* 
tory  at  Actinro,  and  their  repetition  was  ordered  in  every  fifth  year ;  he  revised  and 
enlarged  the  laws,  esponging  several  of  peculiar  severity  which  had  been  enacted  during 
the  triumvirate  ;  he  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  senate  such  of  the  provincds  as  were' 
quiet  and  peaceable,  keeping  to  himself  those  which  were  exposed  to  the  incursion  of 
barbarous  nations  ;  giving  to  the  latter  the  appellation  of  imperial,  and  to  the  former  that 
of  smmtifrittl  provinces.  Over  the  provinces  of  both  descriptions  were  appointed  such 
persons  as  had  held  the  office  of  consul  or  prfetor,  under  the  titles  of  proconsul  and  pro- 
prietor ;  he  raised- rasny  magnificent  public  buildings,  repaired  the  old,  and  erected  in 
the  Forum  that  celebrated  pillar  of  gilded  bronze,  which  served  ss  a  central  pomt  for  aU 
the  higli  roads  which  eommenced  at  Rome.  The  city,  if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of 
some  authors,'  was  about  fifty  miles  in  compass. 

The  extent  of  the  empire  msy  be  computed  st  about  4,000  miles  in  lengtli  and  about 
half  as  much  in  breadth,  and  its  yearly  revenues  st  more  than  40,000,000  of  our  money. 
One  of  the'views  of  Augustus'  policy  was  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  soldiers,  and  for 
this  purpose  he  dispersed  tliem  through  different  parts  of  Italy  in  thirty-two  colonies ;  he 
kept  on  foot  twenty-five  legions,  seventeen  of  which  were  in  Europe  ;  vis.  eight  on  the 
Rhine,  four  on  the  Danube,  three  in  Spain,  and  two  in  Dalmatia ;  the  other  eight  were 
dispersed  in  Asia  and  Africa.  All  these  forces,  amounting  to  170)650  men,  were  kept 
up  for  many  ages  by  the  Roman  eniperon  ;  twelve  cohorts  (10,000  men)  were  always 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  nine  being  termed  prastorian,  and  three,  city 
cohorts.  Augustus  constantly  kept  at  sea  two  powerful  navies,  the  one  riding  at  anchor 
near  Ravenna,  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  other  at  Misenum,  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
finally  subdued  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturiaas,  and  formed  roanj  advantageous  slliances 
with  tile  Asiatic  nations.  The  empure,  however,  was  so  extended  beyond  the  power  of 
efficient  contiol,  that  even  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Germans,  the  Rhieti,  the  Vinde- 
lici,  the  Norici,  made  such  inroads,  that  it  was  deemed  necessaxj  to  despatch  his  son 
Drusds,  and  his  son-in-law  Tiberius,  to  quell  them  ;  indeed,  during  the  last  years  of  this 
mnperor,  the  noitbem  barbariaBa  becaaie  ao  ibrmidable,  that  ahkoogh  Tfberias  opposed 
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them  wkb  pwt  tigoor,  tnd  itu  wtm  lionoared  with  a  trhunph  in  cooMqncBoa  «(  Ui 
esploite,  the  Romaiis  mufafaad  one  dreedfhl  orertbrow  fram  the  Genim  geaend  Abhi- 
Qiafl,  under  the  connil  QnintDS  Vtroe*  Aogmtos  aaaocieted  Iibeiiai  with  hia  hi  the 
9mfim  i  end  the  h»t  of  hit  pdiUc  acto  wai  the  appointment  of  Oennanicas  to  Iba  ooa- 
maad  «f  the  ibioea  acting  againat  the  northern  barfaartana,  and  of  Tlherina  to-oppoen  the 
Illjriana. 

Angoatni  died  in  the  letentj-rixth  year  of  hit  age  and  the  iltj-azth  of  hk 
A.D.  14f  at  NoU,  in  Campania,  on  his  way  back  to  Rome  from  Naples,  where, 
finding  hit  advanced  age,  he  had  been  present  at  the  gamea  there  celebnted  in 'fail 
honour.  In  addition  to  the  temporal  honoua  enjoyed  hy  Aagattoi,  be  wmi  in  thm  yvil 
IS  fiXL  created  pontifez  mazimns,  an  office  which  he  conthmed  to  hold  tiE  fab  daii^ 
aid  which  wai  enjoyed  by  hia  socceuora  down  to  the  reign  of  Theododn%  90ft  AJO. 
Ihe  Mnate  alao  decreed  divfaie  hononrs  to  him* 

Angortna  waa  married  three  tinea ;  to  Claudia,  to  Scribonia,  and  to  lit ia»  Hb  only 
ddld  waa  the  depraved  Jnlia,  who  wai  aoocesaiYcly  married  to  MareeUna^  the  aca  af 
hinceUaa'and  Octavia ;  to  Agrippa  Vipsaniva,  the  celebrated  Roman  who  fafoond  Ifaa 
enia  of  Aagactna  aft  Acthna  and  Philippi ;  and  to  Hbeiios,  the  adopted  eon  and 
■orof  Angnftaa.  SbepaidtbeforiiBlt  of  her  Crimea  under  the  reign  of  her  tyzaB^eal 
cra^  buibend ;  he  itarred  her  to  death. 

The  age  of  Aognetua  ia  coniidered,  in  a  literary  point  of  Tiew,  aeoae  of  ttmiawfaSch 
haadone  moat  honour  to  the  human  race.  Virgil,  Horace,  livy,  TibaUaa,'OTid»  Man^ 
naf,  Maoer,  Propertinay  Vitmriua,  StrahOf  kc  were  among  the  oonaleUatiQn  of  gnnt 
BMA  by  whom  it  waa  dignified. 

.  Augaatoa  can  ecaBcely  he  laid  to  hsfo  pomeaeed  any  inherent  vhtoea ;  aDtfaa  unalHiw 
by  wfaich  he  gained  the  hearta  of  many  of  hia  contemporaiiet,  and  of  the  fappi*  ia  Iha 
dlffinrent  oountriea  which  he  nailed,  and  by  which  he  acquired  pc^wlaii^  anoBHI  tt 
trpQpa,  were  the  effsct  of  policy  and  diaaimolation,  of  a  amgularly  hippy  addraaa,  aad-4f 
an  extraordinary  facility  of  ezpreaaing  the  faleaa  with  which  hit  enlargad.and  cnltiTnind 
mind  ahoonded.  To  theae  were  aoperadded  the  advantagea  of  an  agrafuMaestarinr,  hit 
eyea  being  odd  to  dart  a  fire  irreaittible  ia  ita  brilliancy.  Hit  proaeiiplianaf  fa&a  nppro- 
poation  of  the  finett  landt  in  Italy  to  the  army,  and  many  individual  adi  of  baibniiify» 
atteat  hia  cruelty  and  injuatice ;  while  the  rigour  with  which  he  ezaetad  the  nharfianaa 
of  moral  law,  and  the  total  disregard  of  order  hi  hia  own  conduct,  equally  manifJaat  Us 
tyranny  and  hit  profligacy.  When  be  waa  on  the  point  of  dying,  he  obterred  tfani  bn  fatf 
finuid  Rome  of  brick  and  had  left  it  of  marble ;  and  then,  desiring  a  lookhg-glaaa  to  be 
hroagfat,  and  ordering  Int  attendants  to  dreas  him,  he  asked  bis  anrrounding  IHands 
**  whether  he  had  acted  bia  part  well  ?"  They  anawered  m  the  afBiroatiTe.  Ha-tfaai 
addedy  '*  dap  your  handa,  the  play  ia  over !" 

(See  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  3.  iii.  S.  5. 14.  iv.  6. 14. 16. ;  and  Ovid'a  Met.  b.  zt.) 

1079. — Long  firetoUU]  Virgil  is  auppoaed  to  allude,  ia  thia  paaaage,  to  n  oaMain 
oracular  prediction  which,  juat  preriooa  to  the  birth  of  Auguataa,  genemlly  pmailad, 
that  there  would  soon  be  bom  a  peraon  who  ahoold  be  maater  of  the  anivane.  Tin 
inader  is  referred  to  Vhgil'a  PoUio,  and  Pope's  Meaaiah. 

1080.— >7il«rMhn.]    Italy.    (SeeJanna.) 

1081.^-Baller  age  rfgoUW]  The  reign  of  Saturn  waa  ao  mild  and  happy^  thai  Iha 
poeta,  who  distinguiah  it  by  the  name  of  the  QMen  Age,  haTO  celebrated  it  with  all  Hm 
pomp  and  luzoriance  of  hnagmation.  (See  Oeorgic  i.  191. ;  and  Gartb'a  Ond,  Mafw 
L  112.) 

108S.]  AFRIC.  )  The  poet  alludea  to  the  eztennon  of  the  Roman  empire  In  Aftica 

L.  y 


1069.]  INDIA.    >  and  Aria.    Indm  ia  a  poetical  expreanon  for  tiieEaat;  and, in 
thia  acceptation  of  the  word,  Virgil  refort  paitly  to  the  reatontion,  by  PbraUM,  king  of 
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Pvlhiis  «f  ll»  Rflnaa  itiiidwdi  wkidi  btd  bM^  titoi  in  the  vidoriit  piofldaft^ 
C^immift  nd  ABtony ;  and  potly  to  the  tmhrnmy  oC  the  ladi  mbI  to  Angntw  wkilt  1m 
wasiAfljm.    The  Indi  «e  fappowd  bj  iMBe  to  have  been  tte  Cvtlutfi  EUBopiwt. 

AFRICA  wee  celled  Luya  hj  the  Qieek  aed  Rimmbi  poeti ;  Ibe  bmm  whieb  «a 
applj  to  the  wbele  cootineat  bcag  coefiaed  bj  lb*  aedeoU  to  oae  of  the  five 
iato  wbicb  tbe  aoitb  of  chat  coeotiy  waa  divided.    Tbeae  ptoviaces  weie  :— 

1.  Maubitavia  (bow  Morocco  and  Fea) ;  of  wliacb  cbe  chief  towaa  weai 
Tiagiiu 

S.  NoMiDiA  (dqiw  Alficn);  of  wbicb  tbe  two  chief  aUtea  wace  tbe  Mm^II  a»d 
ICaMB^li  (tbekJBffdeau  of  Maajeitoa  ead  Sypbas);  ead  tbe  chief  towaa, Tabnca j 
Hippo Regiiaa  (bow Booa), tbe  cpiwopBl  aeat of  St.  Aogoetiae ;  Baficade;  Giita(aab- 
ee^acaily  Sittiaaflna  ColoaU,  aad  Cneehinriai  Vag^) ;  Sieca ;  and  Ziifn,  fiawai  far 
tbe  defcat  of  Haaaibel  bj  Sdpio  at  tbe  ead  of  tbe  aeooad  Paaic  war,  MS  B.C. 

!•  AraiCA  Pbopbia  (bow  tbe  hinfdoai  of  Taaia),  of  wbicb  tbe  chief  city  wai  Car- 
tbate(aee  Caitbafe);  aad  tbe  plaoaa  of  Iom  aeto, Tuaea (bow Taaia) ;  MevcaniPio* 
BMBtonaB,  Of  Hetawum  (bow  Cape  Boaa);  Clnpea  (aew  Akiibea);  HadnaaelaBi 
TkqpoM(aow  Peiawa,  aear  which  JaUm  Catar  delMted  Cato  aad  Joha);  aadUtica 
(aee  Cato  Utieeaaia)  i  tbe  coaatiy  to  tfie  caH  aad  wait  of  AfiricaPiopDabaiBf  called 
Byadoai  or  £aipoii«,  aad  Zeogitaaa. 

4.  LiavA,  which  coaHaiaed  tbe  two  coaatiieaof  Cyrwaiwaad  Jfenaariaa  (aow  BmcbX 
adMtrict  of  Cyieaaica  beiBC  called  PwNyaWt,  ftoai  five  dtiea  of  paiticakf  oriahri^ ; 
tbeae  dtiea  an  dtfleftatly  aanaigitod  by  feographera,  who  aelect  tbeai  froai  Che  M- 
lowiag :  Cyieae  (aew  Caiia) ;  Baice  (aow  Barca) ;  Bareaiee  or  Helena  (aow  Banris^ 
aear  wbicb  WMtiieAMed  gKdao  of  tbe  Heqwridea);  ApoUoeia  (aow  Jfana  flaaa); 
PtoleaMia (aow Toloawta) ;  Danria (aow  Dcrae) ;  Aiaiaoe;  aadTeacbiia;  tbawholepf 
rjriMiia  liriij.  BiianiTiir,  r naipmliMiliil  TTtrTiiii  ^Iit  Tmrt  -*llii  mMJii  MUgUagr- 
<Ma,ertbacoaaiiybetwaaa  the  two  Syitoa  (aow  Tripoli),  of  wbicb  tbe  thne  priaoiyal 
citiee  wan  Iiepti«»  CBa,  aad  Sabnta  (aow  Sabart). 

4.  JEovFToa  (aee  Egypt). 

Tbe  0«Tuu,  OABAMAVTBa,  LiBTBf,  aad  JETBiopsa,  wboae  liaats  an  aot  deiaads 
ababitod  tbe  BMae  iakad  aad  aoatbtia  parte  of  Africa.    Wettof  Qatalia  (aow  Biladai 
geiid)  wen  tbe  hmim  Fartaaalit  (aow  tbe  CaaarinX  aortb  of  wbicb  wne  tba  friralff 
ParjaaaHa  (aow  the  ICadeina).    Tbe  Cape  Veid  lalaada  an  aappeead  to  have  beta  tbe 
luttda  Httferidtt  of  the  aacieata. 

Tbe  chief  rivna  of  Africa  wen,  the  ^iAM(iee  Nile);  tbe  iV^,  or  Gate,  Jia,  or 
Joliie  (by  aoaie  aappoaed  to  be  tbe  nme  witb  tbe  Sea^g^al) ;  tbe  Biyedai  (Megnda)  -, 
Ibe  dafptoa  (aow  tba  Wad-Qaahaai) ;  tbe  IW^eaif;  tbe  Jf aiadba  or  MUadkaa  (aow 
Bfalva) ;  tbe  AmmgmM  (aow  Wad-U-Kiber);  tbe  Dundtu;  tbe  Ifeaiiaeiat;  tbe  War  Mr, 
£cc. 

SoathofManaarica,  iatbeaadatoftbeaaadt  of  tbe  Libyaa  denrt,  waa  the  beaalVbl 
aad  verdaat  apot,  or  OeiiibUi  wbicb  wera  tba  taoiple  aad  oracle  of  JapitnAnnoa.  (lea 
AauBOB,  aaioog  tbe  appeUatioBa  of  Ja|atar»  and  AnaaQa,  JEa.  iv.  188.)  The  aacieata 
laeatioB,  aader  tbe  aaae  of  Oaaia,  tbm  Mtaatioaa,  aaaialy,  the  grealfr  Oatii,  wbicb 
appcan  to  conaat  of  a  aaiiber  of  detached  fnrtile  apota  or  iabnda,  ffttadiag  ia  a  llaa 
pandlel  to  tbe  coane  of  tbe  Nile,  aad  along  which  tbe  canvaaa  frooi  Cain  to  Dailbr 
paaa;  tbe  lcia«r  0«it«,  which,  like  tbe  gnater,  coaaaU  of  a  chaia  of  aamw  ialaadtraar, 
ning  parallel  to  tbe  Nile,  end  begianiag  at  tbe  diatance  of  fbrty  niln  to  the  aoctbwart  ef 
the  greater  Oasis ;  aad  tbe  OuU  oiJufiUa  Awmom. 

Tbe  kaowledge  of  tbe  andeata  ooacefaing  Africa  leena  to  bavabean,ia  agnatdagyac, 
limited  to  tbe  couBtrica  either  a^ioiaiBg  the  Meditofraaean  or  tbe  Bed  aaa.    Fnvioaa  to 
a.  Jin.  S  M 
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the  time  of  ITcrodotoR,  tlie  whole  of  its  coast  is  said  to  have  been  ezplond  bj  the  con- 
ducton  of  an  ezpeditiaii  filled  oot  by  Nocho,  a  king  of  Egypt,  wlio  reigned  aboot »  hon- 
dred-^etiB  before  tbe  conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  Cambyses,  the  eon  of  Cyms,  5S5  B.C. 
Herodotus  appears  to  haye  divided  Africa  into  three  belts  or  regions  parallel  with  tlie 
Mediterranean,  tbe  northern  of  which  extended  along  tlie  lea-coast,  from  Egypt  to  the 
promontory  of  Soloeis  (now  Cape  CanUn),  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and  was  bounded  on 
th«  sbttth  by  Momit  Atlas  and  other  ridges ;  the  middle  one  was  the  tract  now  ctdled  tbe 
country  of  Dates ;  and  the  third,  the  great  Africsn  Desert.  To  the  people  of  the  first  of 
these,  inhabiting  the  coast  from  Egypt  westward  of  the  lesser  Syrtis,  he  applies  the  term 
Nonudet,  and  the  country  farther  to  the  west,  including  tlie  present  states  of  -Mororco. 
Algiers,  and  Tunis,  he  describes  as  mountainous  and  woody,  and  as  infested  by  wild 
beasts  and  serpents  of  an  enorinons  slse.  Tbe  African  nations  he  enumerates  in.  the  fol- 
lowing mauner,  beginning  from  Egypt  and  proceeding  westward :  the  AovRMAcniDja  ; 
tfia  GxLLiOAMxje;  the  A vscrxcjb  ;  theCABALis;  and  the  Asbystx  (the  last, who  weie 
an  inland  tribe,  beiBg  remariuble  for  the  use  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  horses,  Herodotas 
coaeeites-the  Greek  custom  of  harnessing  four  horses  to  a  chariot  to  have  been  deifted 
frohn-thia  people);  the  province  of  Cyrenaica  (now  Kairoan) ;  the  NASAMONsa ;  the 
PiTLLi  (a  people  who  iepjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  chann  aeipents);  the 
Macs;  theGiNOANEs;  the  Lotopuaoi  ;  the  Machlyes;  the  Avscs;  the  Masvis; 
the  Zavbcbs  ;  and  the  Zyo  avtbs  ;  the  last  appearing  to  have  been  the  inhabitanta  of  tbe 
prarlnce  which  contained  the  city  of  Carthage.  Of  the  interior  of  Africa  the  aceouat  of 
Herodotus  is  very  indistinct.  He  anigned  so  wide  an  extent  to  Ethiopia  as  to  ihdade 
the  whole  region  inhabited  by  men  of  a  black  complexion,  callitkg  it  the  extrendtjr  of  tlie 
habitable  worid ;  and  of  the  Nile,  he  affirms  nothing  with  certainty,  but  that  it  Tooe  in  the 
weel^  and  abounded  in  crecodilea. 

~  AJiica  was  personified  by  the  aadents  under*the  figure  of  a  woman,  with  a  acortiCon  ia 
hn  right,  and  a  cornucopia  in  her  left  hand,  and  at  her  feet  a  bssket  filled  with  fruits  and 
flowers.  On  a  medal  of  the  reign  of  Adrian,  her  head  is  snnnodii'ted  with  that  of  an 
elephant ;  and  on  one  of  the  reign  of  queen  Chri^tins,  Africa  is  depicted  udder  the  form 
of  Atlas,  covered  with  the  skin  of  the  elephant's  head  and  trunk,  and  contemplaling  tlic 
rigns  of  the  aodiae.  The  modems  have  represented  Africa  under  the  guise  of  a  Moorish 
woDMn,  with  frizzled  hair,  an  elephant's  head  as  a  crest,  a  necklace  of  coral,  a  horn  full  of 
ears  of  com  in  one  hand,  a  Scorpion  or  the  tootli  of  an  elephant  in  the  other,  and  followed 
by  a  lion  snd  serpents. 

Tbe  hone  and  the  palm-tree  were  the  symbols  of  ttiat  part  of  Africa  wliich  fbnncd  the 
Carthaginian  district. 

'  1084^— Aerry  vuy.]  i.  e.  Augustus  shall  extend  his  empire  over  coontriea  which  lie 
wHhMt  the  tit>pics. 

1085.]  ATLAS.    By  this  term  Virgil  designates  the  southern  conquests  of  Africa. 

1086—- ^Cospioji  fctiig^ofiis.]    The  people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
more  particulariy  the  Hyitani  and  Bactriani,  who  were  under  the  Parthian  dominion. 

1068^ — il/<eolMHi  hiee.]    Probably  in  allusion  to  the  Scythians. 
-  1089.]  8EBRS.    Vtigil  compliments  Augustus,  by  declaring  that  his  future  grandeur 
hid  been  announeed  by  oracles,  even  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  East. 

lOOl.}  This  line  alludes  to  the  subuussion  of  Egypt  to  Augustus,  upon  tlie  death  of 
Cieopatnu    The  ifv't|/bM  gvfef  are  the  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
'  1002. — Nephew* a  fnieJ]    An  insertion  of  Dryden's,  not  warranted  by  the  original. 

1094. — Brazen-footed  hindJ]  See  third  labour  of  Hercules. 

1093.>-Feamlit|r  freer.]  See  fourth  labour  at  Hercules. 

1090.~X<enHran  jgere.]  See  second  Hbour  of  Hercules. 
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-1 IM. — Parpit.]  i.  e.  aiioraiHi  witli  parple  dostera. 
I  IM.-^O/ivff  crvK-fi.]     Eiiiblriimtkal  of  ibe  peaceful  reign  uf  Nubm. 
1104.]  CENSKH.  Embleoialia^  of  Nunm'thavioginstiutea  regular  order» of  |inM(f, 
and  ledacrd  the  sacred  ricea  of  tlic  Itomaiu  to  a  BjitMa. 

The  iniaifteni  of  religion  among  liio  Romaos  may  be  tiiua  daawd :  ^i$, 

I.  The  POXTIFICES.  \ 

II.  The  AUGUHKS,  or  AUSPICES.      ( llieae  «ore  called  the  dmr  coUogea 

III.  Tlie  SEFrEMVIKl  EPULONES.    ^of  pricau. 

IV.  The  gUINDECEMViRI.  J 

w.  PRIESTS  OF  AN  INFERIOR  ORDER. 
VI.  PRIESTS  OF  PARTICULAR  GODS. 

I.  Tlio  PONTIFICES.  I'heae  were  appointed  by  the  cuUcgR ;  they  wiM  nl  firit 
choaen  from  among  the  |»atriciana,  bat  in  the  lequel  inditcriminatelj  Cron  tlie  two  cMdeia. 
Tlie  chief  of  the  pontificea  was  called  iHmiiftx  umrimMa,  and  waa  created  by  the  people. 
hy  liis  office,  which  was  one  of  great  dignity  and  power,  he  waa  supreme  judge  and  aihiler 
in  Tcligioaa  matieia,  Ida  presence  being  morroTer  indiapcnaahle  on  sU  public  and  aolenin 
occasjona ;  the  director  of  the  sacred  rites*  ha  posaessed  anvenign  coutroi  over  the  prieaiep 
although  invested  even  wiili  cooaolar  autliority ;  had  in  certain  casea  power  of  life  nod 
death,  with  reservation  of  appeal  to  the  people,  and  the  reguUtdm  of  the  year  and  poblic 
calendar,  a  register  denominated  the  faati  kiilendare;  in  which  tlie  fyMti  and  af^oitf 
thfoughoQt  the  year  were  apecified,  and  the  names  of  the  consula  aiul  magiatmiea  ename- 
rated.  In  ancient  times  the  jwUifex  moximas  used  to  draw  up  a  short  accoutt  of  Che 
public  tranaactions  of  every  y«-ar,  in  a  book,  which  waa  Uid  open  in  hia  hooae  to  the  ia- 
sjiectioB  of  all  peisona.  These  recorda  were  called  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  eawifei;  bnt 
tlie  custom  of  compiling  them  was  discontinued  after  iliat  of  SyUa.  llie  ofiea  of  poatifsx 
miuinua  was  for  liiis ;  the  emperor  Angnstos  assumed  it ;  and  it  waa  held  by  his  auooea- 
aorsdown  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Theodoaiua,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  ffswth 
century,  aboliahed  heathen  worship  at  Rone.  '1  he  badges  of  the  pootiiices  wera  the 
t*>ga  pntitxta  ;  a  woollen  cap  in  tho  form  of  a  cone  (see  Aba,  viiL  881.) ;  and  n  small 
rod  (eti^MJa)  wrapped  round  with  wool,  and  a  tuft  or  tassel  on  the  tup  of  it. 

II.  The  ALGURIi;s,  or  AUSPICES.  J'hia  body  of  prieata,  inatituied  by  RiMBhia, 
was  of  the  greatest  aathority  in  the  Roman  alate,  nothing  of  importanoOt  either  pubKc  or 
ptivate,  in  peaco  or  in  war,  being  undertaken  witliout  cooaultiog  them.  Their  ofioe  con- 
sftsled  in  explaining  omens  and  in  foretelling  future  events,  from  certain  tukenay  which  were 
chiefly  derived  from  die  following  sourcea ;  via.  appearances  in  tlie  heavens ;  the  flight, 
chirfang,  or  fording  of  birds ;  of  qusdrupeds  crossing  a  path  in  an  nnnsual  place  or 
manner ;  and  any  extraordinary  accidents  or  occurrences.  The  augura,  of  whom  the  cliicf 
was  called  wiMgiMUr  coUegii^  were  originally  tlirec  in  number,  one  to  each  tribe ;  a  fonith 
was  added  by  TuUus  Hostilius ;  and  their  number  was  ulUmstirly  incrvaaed  by  Sylla  to 
fifti^en.  [The  number  of  ilie  irihea,  originally  three  ;  vis.  tlie  Itoaniraaes  or  l^itm ■»§,  tbe 
Taiiensen,  or  TiiienMea,  and  the  Ltu'crea,  ^m  inrroasod  at  various  times,  till  it  amounted, 
in  tlic  latter  jieriod  of  the  republic,  to  tbirty-6ve ;  and  tiie  term  which  originally  de- 
signated the  inhabitants  of  a  panicular  ward  or  region  of  tlie  city,  wsa  applied  et|ually  to 
the  districts  of  the  Roman  tcnitory  ;  these  were  called  tribut  rmaiictc  ;  the  former,  trikiu 
«r6ea«.]  The  badges  of  the  augurs  were  a  kind  of  rube,  called  /rafreo,  either  striped  with 
purple,  or  composed  of  purple  and  acarlet ;  a  cap  of  a  couical  shape,  liko  thnt  of  the  pun- 
tificcs ;  and  a  crooked  staff,  called  litnuM,  which  they  carried  in  tbeir  right  hand  to  amifc 
out  the  quarters  of  the  heavens.  The  words  aagtm'usi  and  aawpjciaun  are  commonly,  hot  not 
always,  used  prumiscuously  ;  aiiM]^ciiim  was  properly  the  foretelling  of  fiHura  events, 
from  the  inspeuiiun  of  birds ;  aa^icriam,  from  any  omeni  or  prodigies  whatever ;  while 
each  of  these  words  (see  ^Ln.  iii.  121—647.)  is  often  put  foe  tlic  omenitaelL  The  Romans 
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dcrfiwA  thairkBMrMgt  of  tagufy  Mtfly  Awn  th«  TMeinWrMdtkay 

■tody  of  it  10  eiwiitAl  a  part  of  cdacatioa,  thaty  by  a  dfcrae  of  tho 

aiflbb*  of  the  MM  of  the  leading  mra  at  Borne  wen  coBitiDtly  M^ 

of  tlw  tvflte  flatee  of  Etraria  to  be  iMtraetod  in  the  edcooe.    Aftw  the  tiM*if 

Keaniliie,  it  beeame  eaalonary  for  BO  one  to  enter  upon  ao  oflce  wHboet  cuaMlting  tbo 

awpicee;  bot  the  hietorian  Dionyrina  Matet,  thatio  bia  tiaio  the oeatom  had»  bt  apidl^- 

eeaiad  te  preftil,  aad  was  only  obeeivcd  for  form't  lake.    (See  Aiigniy»  11. 1.  ISl.) 

The  college  of  the  mru$fi€m,  who  ireie  Mt  held  in  Mch  eatinatioii  aa  the  Mgiin»  waa 
also  inititoted  by  Romulus.  Their  art  coontted  in  eiplaining  obmw  and  dctuaiaanf  Ae 
coone  of  events  by  the  appearance  which  the  entnils  of  inuBohrtod  victiBs  aBMOaedy  awl 
by  the  natare  of  the  flame,  smoke,  and  other  circumstances  attending  the  ncri€ca« 

III.  The  SEPTEBfVIRI  EPULONES  were  priests  whose  ofica  it  waa  toaetaa 
asristants  to  the  pontiilces,  in  preparing  the  sacred  feasts  at  gaaes»  |wwicewi«i>i,  asd  elher 
solemn  occasions.  Their  number  was  originally  three ;  but  it  was  ooboaqimtly  inciaaasd 
to  seven.    They  wore  the  fsfa  jpr^fcxfa. 

iv.The  QUINDECSMVIRI.  An  ofder  of  prieafa  to  whom  was 
charge  of  Ihe  sibylline  boolLS.  (flee  Cobmnd  Sibyl,  page  419.)  Twapcrsoosof  i 
Isrth,  aanifd  ifa— ili  I,  wwe  originally  appointed  by  Tferqofai  the  Proad  t»  tbaofla*; 
tliB  Boasber  waa  increased,  A.U.C.  tST,  to  ten  (dtasaiairi);  and  astbaeqaeaglly,  by  %fliV 
ta  fifteea. 

The^lliM  books  were  originally  kept  in  the  Capitol,  bat  aftg  their  dijsuartiaa^  wMt 
that'ediioe,  by  fire,  in  the  Marian  war,  A.U.C.  670,  ambassadors  were  naiiaiMittj  4»^ 
ipalohed  in  qaest  of  sibyHiae  oracles.  Several  veiaes,  fWnn  which  the  faiadstMiriM 
teiaad  new  hooka,  wore  ooUectod;  theaa  books  beiageventoallydeporitadbgf  the  aaqianr 
Aagaama,  iHar  they  had  been  reoopied  by  the  prieeta,  in  two  1^  cssea,  aadar  lh»  Imo  at 
thaotartoeof  ApoUo,hi  hia  temple  on  the  Pafartfam  Mount ;  hence  Virgil^  hitiadmiwr^ 
Apollo  into  the  prayer  of  iEneaa  (An.  vi.  lis.)  The  fwM§temriri  w^wpwymlf 
the  pileats  of  that  god ;  sod  thus  each  of  them  had  at  his  own  dwelling  a  ImkB  itipod 
(see  JSa.  iO*  46i.),  as  sacred  to  the  dirinity.  Their  prieatbood  waa  for  MrlOid,  ia 
addition  to  tlieir  apcdal  office,  it  devolved  upon  them  to  peribnn  the  sacriieia  eajoiaeJ 
in  the  sibylline  books,  to  celebrate  the  secufaff  games,  and  those  eiclurively  in  hoaow  of 
Apollo.  The  chief  of  the  quindeceroviri  %vas  called  m&gigUr  €oUegii. 
V.  PRIESTS  OF  AN  INFERIOR  ORDER.  Among  these 
'  The  Fratbss  AMaAavALSs,  twelve  in  number,  were  priests  instituted  by  RonolWp 
ito  honour  of  his  mnse,  Acca  Lanrentia,  the  mother  of  twelve  sons,  called  frdtm  mwtkm 
wiMoeprovinee  it  was  to  offer  up  sacrifices  for  the  fertility  of  the  grouad.  TbelroAea  w« 
fsr  Ufe,  and  oontinued  even  in  capUvity  and  exile ;  they  wore  a  crown  forased  ^caiaaf 
eoRiy  or  a  white  wooUen  wreath  (ijt/klaal6«).  The  ti(/kl«  were  bioad  woolleB 
tied  with  ribands  round  the  temple.    (See  JBa.  x.  748.) 

The  Conioass,  thirty  in  number,  were  priests  who  performed  the  public  saerad  lUaa  M 
eacheailtf. 

The  Fact  A  Las,  supposed  to  have  been  twenty  in  number,  and  to  have  been  laathnlrf 
by  Numa  Pompilios,  were  sacied  peraona  employed  in  declaring  war,  in  making  peaea 
andtreatiea,  and  In  deasanding  the  restitntloB  of  effects  from  the  enemy.  They  aHwiye 
carried  in  their  hands,  or  wreathed  round  thehr  temples,  vervsin  ( JEh.  ziL  IBS.),  a  kind  af 
•aeied  gmas,  plucked  from  a  particuhr  spot  in  the  Capitol :  in  a  negodation  It  waa 
sidered  as  aa  emblem  of  peace. 

Hie  Soda  Las  were  priests  instituted  by  Romulua  or  Tatius,  to  preserve  the 
rites  of  the  Sabiaes.    There  were  also  ooUegas  of  priests,  called  99A9k9^  under  the 


Rax  ftacaoMiw  was  a  priest  sppohrtad  after  the  eipolaon  of  Taiqub,  to  perfDm  the 
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H  mkiek  tbt  kingt  had,  bdbn  ll»l  ti— >  thiwuhii  ifcliteii    BftWift 
■nfcjtct  to  Hkm  pmijfiae  m  uimm. 

▼I.  PRIESTS  OF   PARTICULAR   OOOfi.    Thiy  wm  iMlkvia  by  Hhm 
Powyaini,  and  temed  Flamimu,  froM  a  bimmI  cap*  or  iUtf^  wlaeh  waa.fimliaf  ^ 
thtau    TImj  won  a  pupKa  wbe,  calM  immt^  ovar  thab  dfCy  Md  kad  a  aaal  ia^iM 
coUrfB  af  paiuiien  (tka/uM  oT Jnpitor^  of  llan»  aad  oT  Qairiaai  (Roaahn). 
alwayi  talactad  fnaa  aoMMig  the  patridans)*    Then  wtra  oChar  faadaM^  oallad 
who  Might  .be  af  phhtiw  biith,  aa,  Hkm/mmm  of  Camwia,  fce. 
Tha  oUef  af  tha  flaaiiBaa  wara, 

1*  FlAMBV  DlAUt. 

9.  Saui.  vi 

t.  Lovaact* 

4.  Porrm  aad  FivAaii. 

§m  Oaiai  and 

0.  ViROllfBS   VxtTALIS. 

The  FukHBV  PtAUSy  the  pnaak  of  JapHir,  waa  dirtii|afalni  bjr  •  tteiBr«  the  Mlk 
taraifcy  aad  tha  infa  prmUxtm,  aadiwaatklad  toapiacaiatha  iMiti  Hawaaoa 
ofioarofgraaldiimtyylwtnbiaatodcoaMBf  nttrieCiaaa:  ha  ««i  paaUhted  ftaaa  tahiii 
aa  oalh ;  ndiif  oa  hoiiabarlr ;  iwaaafaii  a  aifht  vithoat  the  ailjr;  «d  wiiriBg  4hi 
dadof  of  hUtacfcd  foBctioa  after  tha  death  of  hia  wile;  the/iiiihiiii  (aa  tha  wMaaKhi 
iaiaMa  apw  a^fW)  baiBg  fiadiapaaaahlv  to  tha  perfonaaBoa  af  eorlaia  laHfiaM 
UaotyactioB  with  the  teMa. 

The  Saui  w«a  tha  prieau  of  Maia,  tha  talolar  daity  of  Raaa*  Thaf 
becavw  OB  aokan  acearfou  (laa  JEa.  viii.  a79,  aad  SaliM  daaoa)  U  waa  thiir< 
proceed  throagh  the  Fanni  to  tha  Capitol,  aad  other  poato  of  tha  ally,  dmahig  (i 
the  earMKMqr  hchig  alao  acGOBBpaniad  bj  tha  chaathig  of  aartafai 
pontioB  of  which  waa  aicribad  to  Nmaa.  Their  dreaa  oouiated  afaa 
hound  with  a  faraam  belt ;  a  liga  prvfaxte  or  IniAaa ;  a  cap  liifaig  to  accauidanbia  hc^bi; 
ia  thefomofaconayiiithaawordbythairMa;  intbeirrigbthaBdthajheldai 
rod,  aad  IB  their  left,  or  iaipeadedftoi  their  aackyoae  of  the  aaciiia»  or  AiaJdaoi: 
Their auieteoUaapfoemioa,  which  waa  fellowed  bjatpleadid 
the  fint  of  March,  that  b«ag  the  day  OB  which,  ia  the  laigB  of  Noaa,  the  Mcnd  Mali 
waabdievedtohaTefcUaBfiNNBbeafM.  Thachkfaf  tha  Salii  waa  called  pTMHrf;  thfir 
principal  aiadriaa  aalii;  aad  be  whoadaittad  saw  BMsihen,  amMir*  Tbapiiiets 
lastitoted  by  If naa  warn  twdva  ia  Buabar ;  thaj  had  their  chapel  oa  tha  Ptfatiao  IbII» 
aad  wen  thaoee  called  PaUiaf;  to  thaea  Tallaa  HoatiliBt  added  twalf%  wh»  waia 
•tjled  igaaafai  or  CriliBi,  ftooa  tha  pioidaii^  of  aaathec  of  their  ohapala  to  ^ 
PariaCMHaaer  JfMMMic  Their  oflce  waa  to  wateh  over  tha  aafity  ofthaaaond 
ihielda,  which  weie  kept  hi  the  teaipiealVarta.  AccoffdiHh>tndaliea,ariMd(«B4to) 
MlftoBihearea,  lathoitigaaflfaBMtalatkBawheatheRoawae  wan  lahoariag  ■ndat 
apcatjleace;  aad  as  this  ahield  waa  ooaiidercd  to  be  aa]fBibQl  of  the  peipetoily  of -tha 
Roman  empire,  Nama  ordered  ele?«B  ef  tfie  aaae  aiaa  and  lom  to  be  caaatwctod»  hi 
ordir  that  tf  any  attonpt  were  erer  aada  to  cany  it  away,  tha  ploadanr  a^ghl  ail  ba 
ahletodistfaigaishthetrBeoaa.  Tha  aalii  an  aaid  to  haya  raaaaiblad  the  wid  daaiaii 
ofthaGreeka.    (See  Pyrrhic  dvica.) 

The  LvFBaci  were  prieots  of  the  god  Fyi,  who  ogehded  al  tha  iMala  (lavirMiia) 
obaerred  in  the  mooth  of  Febroary  ia  honour  of  that  diTiai^  al  a  place  called 
atthafootofMoaatAfeathie.  There  ware  three  compaaiaa  of  lapasd ;  two' 
called  fWaat,  aad  Qanlaftei,  and  a  tbM,fai  honour  af  JnttasCasar,  called  Jnitf. 
The  hiperd,  flrst  iastitated.  It  is  said,  by  Efaadar,  were  tha  toost  andant  ofdar  of  piiaatai 
aadweianotaboUriMdtUltha  ti^of  thaaoBfanr  Inaitiiiai,  AJ>>m.    lathacila- 
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of  the  Ld^evodyi,  the  lapeffci nn  upmid  doMitbe  dty, nidi Bolbiiig  enlnia 
girdle  of  goats'  skins  about  their  loins,  and  liaTing  thongs,  with  which  thej  tfruck  Umm 
whooi  they  Bst,  of  the  sane  im  their  haadsw 

'  Hie  Ponrii  and  PiMAaii  wen  the  prosts  ef  Heiciiles ;  tiiey  were  mppouted  bj 
fiwd^cr.  as  beiag  nenhns  of  the  two  priBapel  famiUes  of  Arcadia,  to  ofidato  atike 
•■BBices  which  he  iaslitHM  in  hflnonv  ef  Hexcotoa,  aftrr  the  destznctioa  of  tlie  raoniter 
Cbbbs  hgr  that  hsKo.  (See  Mb.  wm,  84§— 40S.)  The  Potitii  anived  fiist  at  the  ork»- 
bration  of  the  rites,  and  wen  Moosdinglj  snp|ilied  with  the  choicest  pvts  of  th6  victiBi. 
The  Pinarii,  arriThig  too  late,  were  compelled  to  pot  up  with  what  reuahiedt  aod  ihne 
prohibited  by  Hercules  from  ever  after  presiding,  though  they  wen  admita^  as  as- 
sistants, at  the  perfuiiDaoce  of  the  ctremonies. 

The  Potitii  t^ciated  for  many  ages  as  priest*  of  this  deified  hero  ;  hot  they  M  the  end, 
by  the  advice  of  Appins  Claadioi,  the  cenior,  delegated  'their  ministiy  to  the  public 
slayes,  their  whole  race  (consisting  of  twelTe/tfnuitce)  becoming,  as  it  is  said,  ezilttct  within 
a  year. 

The  !G  ALLi»  whose  chief  was  called  mthtguNmi,  deiived  their  name  from  GtUtm,  a  rfrsr 
flf  Pfarjgky  iowing  thfougb  Fessinns ;  they  were  the  prietto  at  Cybele,  and  wan  ittdit* 
«riaiaatoly  called  CMr0lss^€ery6eii««i,€UiM,&e.  (SeeC3bele.)  lliehr  pndke  wmi 
to.csBj  abent  the  iange  of  the  goddess,  with  the  gestures  of  infariated  penoas,  shigiiigp 
dindisg,  and  howling  to  the  sound  ef  the  iute.  "(See  JEn.  iz.  8«O--e40.)  Daang  the 
efMiBg  lisatival,  kUmrim,  they  wsshsil  the^issage,  chariot,  lions,  and  all  thsnga  aaed  in  tin 
sacred  rites  of  the  goddets,  with  certain  solemnities,  in  the  Tiber,  and  ammallj  pecandbii* 
iMsd,  askingafans,  the  nesghboining  Wllagn. 

ti  Tha  Vinomas  Vzstauw,  oenaeaatod  w  the  sernce  ef  Vesta,  wen  an  ofder  of 
ineetmn  of  Albaaorigin,  first  iastitatcd  at  Rome  by  Noma.  Their  nvabct  waa  eti- 
ginJly  fonr,  and  ukisMitdy  sis.  They  wen  at  first  chosen  by  the  kinfi;  and,  niter  tbau 
•apnlsioa,hy  the  pontUix  maiknns,  who,  when  a  vacancy  in  tlie  order  ocanred,  selected 
frsn  among  the  people  twenty  girls  between  six  and  tixteen  years  of  age,  of  whom  one 
wwa  nowioateri  by  lot.  The  pontifes  then  took  the  individual,  w  elected,  fron  her 
pnnats,  addressing  her  thus :  *•  Te,  mmda,  cofhJ*  The  vestals  wen  bomd  to  tfaehr  ministiy 
for  thirty  yean ;  during  the  first  ten  they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  ritea  ; 
dluiag  the  aeit  ten  thoy  p«rrfunned  them ;  and  during  the  last  ten  they  initiated  the 
younger  meinben  of  their  order.  After  the  ezpuration  of  this  term  of  years,  they  mig^ 
leave  the  temple  aad  many ;  but  this  ranly  happened.  Their  office  was,  lit,  to  keep  the 
■end  §n  always  burning,  watchbg  it  in  the  night  time  alteinalely ;  the  puaiihaent  fior 
saffsring  it  to  go  out,  which  was  a  catastrophe  of  unlucky  omen,  and  to  be  expiated  only 
hy  eatnordinaiy  sacrificcy,  being  that  of  scourging :  this  was  Inflicted  by  the  poatifex 
■Mximast  aad  the  fire  renewed  (as  it  annually  always  waa  on  the  Itt  of  Mareh)  firan  die 
r^s  of  the  sun  (see  Vesto)  $  Sd,  to  guard  the  ncret  pledge  of  the  empire,  supposed  to 
have  been  the  palladium,  or  the  penates,  of  the  Bomsn  people,  deposited  m  the  ianer- 
anal  reoen  of  the  temple,  and  accessible  only  to  the  chief  vestal  (zeaktdU  maxkm)  ;  and, 
td,  to  perform  constantly  the  sacnd  rites  of  the  goddess  Vesta. 

=The  vestals  enjoyed  singular  honoora  and  privileges.  The  pretors  and  oonstols,  wh^n 
they: ant  them  in  the  street,  lowend  their /asees,  and  made  way  fur  them:  a  lictor 
attended  them  in  public :  they  rode  in  a  chariot :  sat  in  a  place  of  distmctjan  at  spectn- 
ties:  conld  froe  a  criminal  from  punishment :  enjoyed  a  salary  frcim  the  public:  could 
Hmke  a  will,  being  neither  aubject  to  the  power  of  a  parent  or  guardian :  and  from  the  vene- 
ration in  which  they  were  heU,  wen  entrasted  with  the  custody  of  all  Important  deeda 
and  testaments.  If  any  vestal  violated  her  honour  she  was,  after  trial  and  sentence  by 
the  pontificea,  buried  alive  vith  funeral  solenmitin  in  a  place  called  the  Conpiis  S^U* 
rMu§f  nbar  the  Ftrto  CMOna^  and  her  tover  acoosged  to  death  in  the  Foron. 
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Tbe  tesud  virgins  wore  a  long  wltite  robe,  bordered  with  pufple,  thrir  beads  being 
deconted  with  fillets  and  ribarHb.  When  firrt  cbofeo,  their  hair  waa  eat  off  and  buried 
nnrfer  an  old  loiOB  troo  in  the  city,  but  it  was  afterwards  allowed  to  grow. 

llie  vestals,  in  their  devotions,  invoked  the  god  IfAsciyt's  to  guard  them  from 
envy. 

Tlie  priests,  if  they  had  no  children,  were  assisted  in  the  perforttanee  of  saew  d  rites  bf 
free-born  boys  ami  giris,  called  eantilli,  and  sejwitttf ;  the  flamines,  by  boys  and  girU 
called  JImmMH  and  finmmit:  these  who  had  the  esse  of  the  temples  were  ityied 
teditwi,  or  tf  dilemRt ;  end  those  who  broeght  the  victims  to  the  altar  sbmI  i lew  theto, 
IMftf,  or  miMUtri, 

1100. — Rmnan  kimg,']  Nvma  Pompilius  (called  by  Livy  tbe  sob  of  Pompo),  the 
second  king  of  Rome,  wa«  a  native  of  the  vilhige  of  Cares,  in  the  eoeatry  of  the  flUUaes, 
and  succee«Ud  Romalus,  711  B.C.  He  was  so  remarkable  for  bis  Jove  of  letiiement,  and 
disinclination  to  the  pomp  and  ceremonies  attendant  on  royalty,  that  be  very  rehictaatly 
yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the  senators,  who  were  deputed  to  communicate  to  bim  the 
nnaninioaa  wish  of  the  Romans  that  he  sboald  fill  the  throne,  vacant  by  the  death  tH 
Romulus.  He  had  mairied  Tatia,  the  daughter  of  Tatios,  the  king  of  the  Sabioes ;  and. 
at  her  death,  bad  more  particularly  given  himaelf  up  to  seclorion.  On  his  elevatioii  to 
tbe  throne,  he  entered  most  sea!oaaly  into  the  duties  of  hb  new  situatioB.  Conscieae  that 
a  leverence  for  the  Deity  is  tlie  firmest  bond  of  society,  he  endeavonred  to  iapwss  tbe 
minds  of  his  subjects  with  religioas  fselings,  by  the  iattituticm  of  aMUiy  sacred  ervr* 
monies.  He  establi»hed  several  orders  of  prierti.  (See  A\fk,  vi.  1 104,  and  Gibbon's  DecHne 
and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  09.)  He  dedicated  a  temple  to  Janus  (see  Janas),  the  gates  of  whMi 
were  closed  in  times  of  peace,  and  o|>en  during  war ;  but  tnrh  was  tlie  ttaaquilKty  of 
Numa's  reign,  thst  daring  the  whole  of  bis  government  the  gates  of  Janus  continued  shot. 
To  invest  his  htws  with  additional  sanctity,  he  would  often  retire  into  eolitode,  wndvt  pre- 
tence of  consulting  the  nymph  lilgeria.  (See  Egeria.)  Nuaia  died  8T8  B.C.,  after  a  leign 
of  forty-three  years. 

1100.]  TL'LLUS.  TuLLus  HosTiLirs.  He  was  the  third  king  of  Rome,  and  saccccded 
Numa  Pompilias  07S  B.C.  He  directed  his  amis  first  against  Alba :  whea  tbe  armies 
were  on  the  i>oint  of  a  general  engagement,  it  was  agreed  that  the  contest  sboald  be 
decided  by  three  twin-broihen  on  each  sidei  tbe  three  Hoxatii  (Roamns)  and  the  thne 
Curistii  (Albans).  All  the  Curiatii  being  wounded,  and  two  of  the  Horatii  killed,  the 
third,  who  was  unhurt,  pretended  to  fly ;  by  this  stratagem  the  thire  Curiatii,  whose 
strength,  from  their  different  wounds  was  unequal,  pursued  him  at  mtervala,  and  were 
separately  alain.  The  lustre  of  tliis  victory  was  tarnislied  by  the  murder  of  liia  sister, 
wliom,  upon  liis  return  to  Rome,  Iw  killed  for  having  reproached  him  witli  the  murder  of 
one  of  Uie  Cuiiaiii,  her  lover.  He  was  sentenced  to  desth  fur  tliis  crime :  but  having  a]K 
pealed  to  tlie  people,  he  was  condemned  to  the  milder  punishioent  of  passing  under  the 
yoke  ;  and  a  trophy,  upon  which  were  suspended  the  spoils  of  tlie  Curiatii,  was  at  the 
same  time  erected  to  bb  honour  in  tbe  Forum.  Tullus,  after  his  conquest  of  Alba,  wMeb 
he  razed  to  tlie  trround,  transported  its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  next  turned  hia  arms 
successfully  against  the  Latins  and  other  neighbouring  states.  Hu  perished  by  fire,  with 
all  his  family,  040  B.C.  Some  historians  ascribe  the  fire  by  which  hb  house  was  coa» 
gumcd,  to  Ancus  Martius,  the  nephew  of  Numa,  who  as  Tullus  had  no  posterity,  adopted 
hb  inhuman  expedient  of  securing  the  succession  to  himself ;  while  others  state  that  be 
was  destroyed  by  lightning,  as  a  judicial  pnnbhment  for  having  neglected  the  nsukl  reli- 
gious ceremonies  in  some  magical  operations.  I'ulius  was  the  first  that  raised  templet  to 
Pavor  (see  Fear),  and  to  Pallob  (see  Paleness). 

1115.]  ANCUS.  Ancus  M A  BTius,  the  nephew  of  Noma,  was  tbe  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
and  succeeded  Tullus  Hostilius,  630  B.C.  He  begsa  hb  reign  by  drdviag  war  against 
the  Latins  ;  this  he  did  in  a  cextaia  prescribed  form  (see  JEn,  vil.  047,  &c.)  by  means 
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•f  prierti  caUed/€cMei.  (SeeFeewlet.)  He  took  iev«ral  towai  of  LMiam»  mA 
poctod  their  inhebHaiite  to  Roma ;  added  Moanta  ATentiae  and  Janicaltm  to  the  ^i 
boUt  a  tenple  to  Jvpitei  Feretrna ;  and  fonaed  the  port  Ottia  at  the  nonth  of  the  llhar, 
1a  the  reign  of  thia  king  Lsciuno,  a  natife  of  Tarquinii,  a  dty  of  Etroiia*  caCahliihid 
hiBie]fh&  Rome  with  bii  wife  Tanaquil,  and  there  by  hit  merit  and  fortune,  gained  aaeh 
an  aaceadancy  over  the  diiaena,  and  even  over  the  king  himaelf,  that  Ancoa  left  Mm 
goaidkn  to  hia  childrt^^  Pemaratu,  the  Cither  of  Locnmo,  who  had  aequind  gnaft 
nchea  by  tmde»  had  been  ohttged  to  iy  ftom  hia  nativa  place,  Corinth,  in  CBMaqnimai  if 
aaeditioii;  and  it  waa  from  the  dimgaid  with  which  thft  Etmriani  treated  Lwamo^a* 
the  eon  of  an  exile  and  a  BMrdmnt.  that  hii  noble-apirited  wife  Tanaqoil,  baniag  tknt 
merit  conatitnted  the  only  diatinction  at  Rome,  prevailed  opon  her  hoaband  to  aottln  in 
that  dty.    Aacoi  reigned  twenty-lrar  yean. 

lU7.«*2Vvf«in  hrngt.}  TAaQumiut  Paiscviy  SiRTiva  Tuixiua,  and  TAB«ouiiv« 
Svpsnaua* 

TAnQuimva  Paiscui.]  Tarqainhia  Friacna,  the  fifth  king  of  Rooie,  ancceaded  Aacna 
Mattitti^  014  B.C»  He  aaaumed  the  name  of  Tarqam,  from  Tarqafaiii,  the  place  of  Ua 
nativity,  in  Etnaria.  (See  Anew  Hartina,  line  1116.)  At  the  death  of  Ancoa  be  aaoi 
every  art  to  aecnre  hia  aocoesaion  to  the  vacant  thnme ;  and,  by  the  eloqaeaca  with  wbkh 
be  aet  Ibrth  hb  chums,  and  the  expedient  which  he  adopted  of  providing  for  the  abaira 
ef  tiw  aona  of  the  deceaaed  monarch  on  the  diqr  of  Section,  he  ancoeedcd  in  obCmning  Ilia 
ohiect  of  hia  ambition.  He  atrengthened  hia  intereat  by  the  choice  of  an  bandied  new 
amatora.  (See  Senate.)  He  alio  doubled  the  nnndMr  of  the  cqnitcf ,  and  added  two  ta 
that  of  the  veital  virgina  (aee  Vestal  Viigina),  deviiiog,  moreover,  the  pnaiihrnini  of  bniy- 
iag  alive  sach  of  them  aa  ahoold  violate  their  vow.  Tarquin  greatly  adoned  the  dty ;  ke 
amoandad  it  with  a  wall  of  hewn  stone ;  laid  out  a  place  between  the  Aventine  and 
Palatine  hilla  lor  gamea  and  q»ectades,  caUed,  from  ita  drcnlar  figure,  Camif ,  and  tnm 
its  extent,  in  compariaon  with  the  other  drd,  Maximtu*  He  dmined  the  lower  gynnnda 
by  making  the  ehtua,  to  carry  off  the  water  ioto  the  Tiber,  and  laid  the  foandafieos  of 
the  Capitol ;  he  moreover  intiodaced  from  the  Tnacans  the  triumphal  mid  fomnlar  oma* 
mentay  the  dzem  of  the  magistratea,  &c.  Alter  acoomplbhing  all  them  ragalationa,  aii4 
providing  for  the  embellishment  and  internal  comfort  of  the  dty,  he  tamed  his  thongbta 
to  the  extension  of  his  territory,  and  made  tnooessAil  attache  upon  maay  of  the  towns  of 
the  Latins,  the  Vejentes,  the  Tuscans,  and  the  Sabinea.  Tarquin  fell  a  victim  to  the 
hoatility  werj  natuially  entertained  against  him  by  the  sous  of  Ancns,  of  whose  liglA  fa 
the  throne  they  foresaw  it  was  hia  iotention  to  deprive  them,  by  the  arrangement  of  a 
auRiage  between  hia  daughter  and  Servius  TuUiut.  They  engaged  two  assassins  to  kill 
him  ;  the  king  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace ;  but  Tanaqnil,  being 
unwilling  to  publish  the  news  of  the  catastrophe,  lest  the  partisans  of  the  loat  af  Ancus 
should  immediately  brmg  forward  their  claim  to  the  throne,  to  the  exduaion  of  thm 
favoured  Servius,  withheld  tlie  public  declaration  of  liis  death  until  the  sons  of  AnGaa» 
under  the  preiumption  that  thdr  murderoua  scheme  had  failed  of  soccesa,  should  haiva 
aooght  safety  by  flight.    Tarquin  reigned  thirty-eight  yeara. 

Ssavius  TuLLius.]  The  aiith  king  of  Rome ;  he  is  enumerated  among  the  Taiqnan 
kings,  in  consequence  of  bis  bdag  the  son-in-law  of  his  predecessor  Tarquin.  8ar?i«a 
waa  the  son  of  Tullius  (a  native  of  Latium,  who  was  killed  in  bravely  defending  his  couutrj 
against  the  Romans)  and  Acrisia,  a  slave  of  Comiculum ;  the  latter  was  appointed  tn  tba 
service  of  Tanaquil,  the  queen  of  Tarquin ;  and  Servius,  who  waa  educated  in  the  fwyal 
palace,  so  distinguished  himself  by  liis  good  conduct  and  virtues,  that  he  was  raised  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  bene&ctor,  677  B.C.  Servius  was  equally  cooapicnoua  aa  a 
warrior  and  legislator.  The  first  military  exploit  of  his  reign  was  the  reduction  of  the 
rebellioua  Vejentea  and  Toscani. 

He  then  directed  hia  attention  to  the  farther  iasprovement  of  the  internal  afldrsnf  iIm 
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kingdom,  the  prinripftl  eaactiBeBt  of  his  reign  being  that  of  the  cEssuh.  Tlii*  wm  an 
enumerAtion  of  tJic  luuoefl  and  iiabitatioaa  of  the  citizens  with  a  ralualitm  of  llicir  fortiuiet* 
He  then,  according  tii  this  raliMtionp  divided  the  citizeni  into  nz  cla>ai«,  and  each  cUm 
into  aoertain  uiuuber  of  CF-MuaiES.  The  first  cUum  was  tuhdiviilcd  into  iiinvty-cight 
coaturiet ;  forty  of  young  men,  who  were  obliged  to  take  the  field  ;  forty  of  old  mem,  nbo 
vere  to  guard  the  city  ;  and  eighteen  of  iquitu,  who  fought  on  horseback. 

The  aacond  ctoti  comisted  of  twenty  centnriei,  ten  of  young,  and  ten  of  old  men,  wUoac 
eaUtea  weie  of  a  certain  value.  To  these  Livy  adda  two  centoriea  of  artifictri,  who  were 
to  manage  the  enginea  of  war. 

The  third  cltai  wia  divided  into  twenty  cenluriea,  theae  alto  depending  upon  a  certain 
ratio  of  property. 

The  fourth  clou  contained  twenty  centuries,  to  which  Dionysiua  adda  two  ccnturita  of 
tnimpetera. 

The  fifth  Woss  consisted  of  thirty  centuric* ;  it  is  in  tkU  class  that  livy  placea  the  trum- 
peters and  bknreis  of  the  horn. 

The  siatli  daas  comprohended  all  who  either  had  no  estates,  or  wore  not  worth  ao  mnch 
as  the  cituem  forming  the  fifth  clans ;  and  although  the  number  of  them  was  ao  great  aa  Co 
exceed  that  of  any  of  the  other  daiMes,  they  were  reckoned  but  as  one  emiary. 

£adi  cUuM  had  aims  pecnhar  to  itself,  and  a  certain  place  in  the  army  according  to  the 
valnalioA  of  the  fortunes  of  its  members. 

The  censiis  was  made  at  the  end  of  every  five  years,  fiiat  by  tlie  kings,  and  then  by  the 
consols ;  but  alter  the  year  U.C.  818,  by  magistrates  created  expressly  fur  the  parpoao, 
called  eenaara,  (See  Censors.)  At  the  termination  of  the  census,  which,  however,  was  waft 
always  held  at  the  prescribed  intertals  of  time,  an  expiatory  sacrifice,  called  srovBTau- 
RiLiA  or  soLiTAvaiLiA  (wheu  a  bull,  a  sheep,  and  a  sow  were  offered)  or  MrsTauM. 
from  hufrore,  to  survey  or  to  purify  (a  term  also  expressive  of  the  space  of  five  years),  was 


The  eemmM  was  anciently  held  in  the  Fcrum :  but  subsequently  in  the  Villa  pukiiea,  a 
place  in  the  Campas  JfarfiMi.  At  the  first  enumeration  of  the  people,  it  appears  that 
Home  contained  84^000  inhabitanu ;  and.  for  their  better  accommodation,  Servius  ca- 
larged  the  boundaries  of  the  city,  by  comprelumding  within  its  walla  the  Qnirinsl,  Viminal, 
and  Esquiline  hills.  He  also  very  much  embellished  it;  and,  among  other  edifices,  erected 
a  temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine  Mount.  To  atuch  to  himself  the  two  grandsona  of 
Taiquinina  Priscus,  Tarquin  and  Aruns,  be  gave  to  them  in  marriage  his  two  daoghters ; 
but  this  double  onioD,  from  the  opposite  and  violent  passions  of  the  parties,  instead  of 
being  prodociive  of  the  expected  harmony,  led  to  the  commission  of  the  moat  revdciag 
crimes.  The  younger  Tullia,  the  wife  of  Aruns,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius,  the  husband  of 
the  elder  Tullia,  conceived  a  mutual  preference  for  each  other,  and  determined  upon 
killing  their  respective  consorts :  this  they  effected ;  and  having  obtained  permission  firom 
Senrius  to  marry,  the  first  act,  alter  their  compact  of  blood,  was  tlie  murder  of  the  peaceful 
and  unsuspecting  king.  Tarquin  had  formed  a  strong  party  among  the  senators,  many  of 
whom  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  more  equal  distribution  of  the  public  lands ;  and  having 
collected  a  guard  of  armed  men,  he  rushed  into  the  Furum  dressed  in  the  roysl  robes,  ilu 
there  placed  himself  on  the  king's  seat,  ordering  the  sonatont  to  be  summoned  by  a  herald 
to  attend  on  king  Tarquin.  This  scene  was  inierru]>ted  by  the  sudden  entrance  of  Servius 
with  his  attendanta,  who,  seeing  tlie  throne  invaded,  attempted  to  drag  the  usurper  fkoa 
his  seat.  Tarquin  pushed  the  aged  Servius  down  tlio  hteps  of  the  tribunal,  and  deputed 
emissariea  to  despatch  him,  while  feebly  msking  his  way  to  his  palace.  To  complete  this 
murderoas  catastrophe,  Tullia,  after  having  saluted  lier  husband  king,  drove  her  cimriot, 
in  her  return  from  the  Forum,  over  tlie  dead  body  of  her  father.  Servius  reigned  44  years. 
Tarquinia,  tlie  queen  of  Servius,  died  the  day  alter  the  auMBiiiaticn  of  her  husband. 
tX  H/tfii.  3  ^ 
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Lucius  Tabquinius.]  This  king  exerciied  the  soTereignty,  which  he  had  obUmed  faj 
force,  tyrannically,  and  was  thence  sumamed  Superbus.  He  put  to  death  those  of  the 
tenatom  whom  he  supposed  to  be  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  deceased  monarch ; 
treated  the  remaining  few  with  contempt,  by  making  war  and  peace,  concluding  treatiet 
and  alh'ances,  withoat  their  concurrence ;  and  took  the  judgment  of  all  capital  cansea 
entirely  into  his  own  hands.  He  conciliated  the  Latins  by  the  marriage  of  his  danghtar 
with  Manilius,  one  of  their  principal  chiefs;  he  undertook  a  war  with  the  Volsci;  xe» 
duced  their  towns  Soessa  Pometia  and  Gabii ;  concluded  a  peace  with  the  .£qiii ;  and 
renewed  a  league  with  the  Tuscans.  His  next  care  was  the  internal  embellishment  and 
comfort  of  the  city.  He  completed  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  foundations  of  which  had 
been  laid  by  Tarqninius  Priscus,  on  the  Capitoline  or  Tarpeian  Mount,  depositing  in  ito 
recesses  the  sibylline  books  (see  Sibyl),  and  employed  artificers  from  Etrniia  to  form 
seats  in  the  eircua,  and  to  construct  the  great  subterranean  sewer  {cloaca  maxima)  Cor 
carrying  off  the  filth  of  the  city  ;  two  works,  of  which  lAwy  afiirms  that  the  magnificence 
of  Rome,  in  bis  time,  could  scarcely  produce  any  thing  equal.  The  expense*  bofwever, 
attendant  upon  their  perfect  execution  so  exhausted  the  treasury,  that  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  from  its  imporerished  state,  he  determined  to  engage  them  in  a  war 
against  the  Rutuli.  But  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war  the  term  of  his  conquests  and 
splendour  arrived.  While  his  army  was  encamped  before  Ardea,  the  capital  town  of  the 
Rutuli,  a  conyersation  arose  in  the  tent  of  Sextus  (the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Taiqain) 
respecting  the  merits  of  women.  Among  others  who  were  warm  in  the  praises  of  their 
wiTes,  Tarquinius  Collatinus  (the  nephew  of  Tarquin)  particularly  maintained  the  supe- 
riority of  his  t)eloved  Lncretia  over  every  other  matron  in  Rome.  The  assembled  piinoas 
and  nobles  therefore  proceeded  without  delay  to  the  city,  and  thence  to  CoUatiay  where 
they  found  Lncretia,  unlike  the  other  women  of  the  court,  employed  at  the  loom,  in  the 
midst  of  her  female  attendants.  Thus  was  the  dispute  decided  in  fitvour  of  the  wife  of 
Collatinus,  and  the  princes  returned  to  the  camp.  The  beauty  and  virtue  of  Lucrelia  so 
inflamed  Seitus,  that  he  was  subsequently  induced,  in  the  absence  of  Collatinns,  to  devise 
a  scheme  fur  depriving  her  of  her  honour.  He  efiected  his  purpose;  but  the  wretched 
Lncretia,  in  presence  of  her  husband,  his  friend  L.  Junius  Brutus,  her  father  Lucretius, 
and  Valerius  (for  whom  she  had  immediately  after  the  ignominious  outrage  despatched 
messengers),  plunged  a  dagger  to  her  heart,  declaring  that  her  mmd  was  guiltless,  and 
urging  them  to  pursue  the  violator  of  her  peace.  Brutus  drew  the  dagger  from  the  wound, 
and  holding  it  up,  protested  by  the  blood  which  dropped  from  it,  that  he  would  hence- 
forth *use  all  possible  means  to  exterminate  Tarquinius  Superbus,  his  wife,  and  all  his 
hateful  race,  not  suffering  that  or  any  other  family  to  hold  kingly  power  at  Rome.  His 
suffering  and  indignant  friends  took  the  same  oath ;  and  Brutus,  without  delay,  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  people,  which,  as  commander  of  the  celeretf  or  king's  body  guard,  he 
had  a  right  to  do,  and  so  exasperated  the  multitude  by  his  pathetic  representstion  of  Ln- 
cretia's  wrongs,  that  Lucius  Tarquinius  Superbus  was,  by  common  consent,  deposed,  and 
banishment  decreed  against  himself,  his  wife,  and  family.  Brutus  then,  in  order  to  secure 
the  army,  proceeded  with  an  armed  body  of  young  men  to  the  camp  of  Ardea,  leaving  the 
command  of  the  city  to  Lucretius,  while  Tarquin,  apprised  of  the  outrage,  was  advancing 
to  Rome  to  quell  the  sedition,  llie  king  was  refuted  admittance  into  the  city,  and  the 
sentence  of  banishment  enforced,  609  B.C.,  and  244  years  from  the  establishment  of  the 
regal  power  by  Romulus.  Tsrquin  retired  among  the  Etrurians,  and  prevailed  upon  their 
king  Porsenna  to  take  up  anns  in  his  cause ;  but  all  their  efforts  to  replace  him  on  his  lost 
throne  were  unavailing ;  and,  but  for  the  humanity  of  Aristodemus,  a  prince  of  Cumss.  in 
Campania,  the  exiled  monarch  must  have  perished  by  want.  He  died  about  fourteen 
^^ears  after  his  banishment,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age. 
Sextttf  took  refuge  in  Gabiiy  where  he  was  slain  on  aocoont  of  the  croeltiea  which  he 
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had  ezerciaed  while  former  fOTereign  of  that  dty ;  and  Titus  and  Aroni,  the  other  tone  of 
Tarquin,  accompanied  their  father  into  Etmria. 

1118.]  BRUTUS.  Lucits  Junius  Brutus.  He  waa  the  son  of  Marcos  Junius  and 
of  Tarqoinia,  the  second  daughter  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  queen  of  Servius  TuUius. 
His  father  and  elder  brother  were  put  to  death  by  Tarquinius  Superbus ;  and  Brutus,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  similar  late,  counterfeited  stupidity,  which  procured  for  him  the  surname 
of  Brutui,  but  which  assumed  character  he  cast  off  at  the  death  of  Lucretia  (see  Tarqui- 
nius Superbus,  above).  At  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  tlie  chief  power  was  vested  in 
two  magistrates,  annually  elected,  entitled  consuls  (see  Consuls,  line  1120.)  Brutus  and 
Lucius  Tarquinius  CoUatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  were  the  first  of  these  newly  ap- 
pointed ofiScers.  They  began  their  magistracy  by  requiring  from  the  people  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  decree  of  the  senate,  **  never  to  suffer  any  one  to  reign  at  Rome.''  Indeed  the 
very  name  of  Tarquin  became  so  odious,  that  CoUatinus,  the  colleague  of  Brutiu,  was  oa 
that  account  obliged  to  leave  the  city.  Brutus  restored  the  senate,  diminished  bj  the 
murders  of  Tarqoin,  to  its  usual  number  of  SOO.  The  newly  chosen  senators  were  calkd 
Centeripii,  the  former  Pmtret.  They  were  addressed  by  the  terms  Patrea  et  Caiueripii  ; 
and  in  the  sequel,  the  et  being  dropped,  the  title  Putret  CinueripH  was  applied  to  ail 
■enators.  Brutus  little  imagined  that  the  first  to  violate  the  decree  of  banishoMut  pro- 
nounced by  the  senate  against  the  Tarqoins*  should  be  the  members  of  his  own  family  : 
to  his  affliction,  however,  it  was  discovered  by  a  slave  named  Vindicius,  that  his  two  sou 
had  associated  themselves  with  a  party  of  young  noblemen,  who  had  conspired  with  tht 
Tuscans  to  restore  the  exiled  family :  the  conspirators  were  apprehended  and  condemned; 
and  Brutus,  unmoved  by  the  solidtatums  of  the  people  to  spare  his  sons,  caused  the  sen- 
tence denounced  against  them  to  be  executed  in  his  presence.  The  propriety  of  thus 
surrendering  his  paternal  feelings,  when  the  voice  of  the  people  permitted  him  to  indulge 
them,  seems  to  have  afforded  ground  for  much  discussion  in  subsequent  ages :  Virgil 
nllodes  to  the  circumstance,  and  himself  ascribes  the  conduct  of  Brutus  to  a  spirit  of  pa- 
triotism. (See  i£n.  vL  1125.)  Some  time  after  this  caiastrophe  Brutus,  in  a  battle  between 
the  Romans  and  Tarqums  near  the  lake  Regillus,  singly  engaged  with  Aruns ;  and,  so 
completely  did  mutual  rancour  animate  the  two  combatants,  that  they  pierced  each  other 
mortally  at  the  same  moment.  The  dead  body  of  Brutus  was  brought  to  Rome,  and 
received  as  in  triumph ;  and  the  Roman  matrons  testified  their  regret  for  his  loss  b|^ 
mourning  for  him  during  a  year,  as  for  a  second  father. 

1119. — Renews,'}  i.  e.  transfers  the  insignia  of  government  to  the  consuls. 

1120.]  CONSULS.  Magistrates  at  Rome,  to  whom  the  supreme  authority  was  trans- 
ferred at  the  eipnlsioD  of  (he  Tarquios,  600  B.C.,  chosen  originally  from  among  the  patri- 
cians, but,  in  the  sequel,  indiscriminately  from  the  two  orders.  [The  first  plebeian  consul 
was  L.  Sextius,  SA5  B.C.]  They  were  two  in  number,  and  were  nominated  annually  in 
the  Campus  Martins  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  republic,  there  was  no  fixed  day  for  their 
inauguraiioo,  but  tlie  first  of  January  was  ultimately  appointed  for  the  ceremony.  Their 
office  being  annual,  it  became  customary  for  historians  to  mack  the  date  of  an  event,  not 
merely  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  but  firom  the  name  of  the  consuls  under  whoae 
magistracy  the  occurrence  took  place  ;  thus,  M.  Tullio  Cicerone  et  £.  Jntonte  cmuniUmM, 
designated  the  090th  year  of  Rome.  Tliey  were,  in  conmkon  with  all  other  magiflraleSy 
originally  called  prtetorg;  they  were  also  entitled  imperatoree,  or  jndieee,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  been  subsequently  denominated  consnUi,  either  from  their  consolt>ng 
upon  public  affairs  (a  reipublicte  consulendo),  or  from  their  consulting  the  senate  and  pa€|kla 
(a  eonemlendo  Menaium),  The  two  first  consuls  were  Lucius  Junius  Brutus  and  Luciua 
Tarquinius  CoUatinus. 

The  authority  of  the  consuls  differed  scarcely  in  any  thing,  but  in  its  duration*  fnm 
thai  of  the  kings.    They  were  at  the  head  of  the  rcpablic»  tU  other  msgiatxates,  with  the 
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exception  of  the  tribuiieB  of  the  commons,  btfing  inbject  to  them ;  they  had  the 
administration  of  justice  ;  the  power  of  convoking  the  senate  and  of  aiaembUng  the  pea|^  ; 
of  enacting  laws,  which  were  commonly  called  bj  their  name  ;  of  disposing  of  tlie  fiaUic 
money ;  of  raising  armies  and  conferring  military  distinctions ;  of  making  peace  ud  war  $ 
and  of  transacting,  in  short,  the  principal  butinesa  of  the  state.  They  had  also  conunaiid 
over  the  provinces,  and  conld,  with  the  concoirence  of  the  senate,  recall  persona  tbcnee 
to  Rome  ;  kings  and  foreign  nations,  in  alliance  with  the  republic,  were  considered  to  be 
mider  their  protection ;  and,  at  the  appearance  of  the  consuls,  all  persona  uncovered  their 
heads,  dismounted  from  tlieir  horses,  roae  np,  and  made  way  for  Chero, 

Their  insignia,  with  the  exception  of  the  crown,  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  kings  ; 
namely,  the  toga  pratexta  (see  Toga),  the  aeUe  cuni/ts,  in  which  they  aat  in  pnblie 
assemblies  (see  Sella  cumlis),  the  sceptre  or  ivory  staff  {Bcifio  e6itniciis)t  «hicli 
had  an  eagle  on  its  top,  as  symbolical  of  dignity  and  power,  and  the  foMcea  (rods)  and 
teeuria  (axe),  carried  by  twelve  lictors.  (See  lictors.)  Under  Valerias  Poplicoli^ 
the  consul  who  superseded  Collatinns,  the  tecwrig  was  uken  away  from  the /easMb 
or  in  other  words,  the  consols  lost  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  letained  onlty 
that  of  scourging,  at  least  withm  the  dty ;  for  vtlAottf,  when  invested  with  mtlilaiy 
command,  they  still  retained  the  secKris,  i.  e.  the  right  of  punishing  capitally.  The 
consuls  were  by  tnms,  monthly,  preceded  by  the  lictors  while  at  Rome,  lest  the  ep- 
pearance  of  two  persons  with  thehr  badges  of  sovereign  power,  should  raise  apprabenMoat 
in  the  multitude.  The  consul  who  relinquished  the  outward  insignia  was  only  attended 
by  a  crier  and  the  lictors,  without  the/asee«.  They  generally  decided  by  lot  the  provineee 
over  which  they  were  to  preude  daring  their  consulship ;  and  before  their  departure,  they 
invariably  repaired  to  the  Capitol,  preceded  by  the  lictors,  to  offer  prayers  to  the  goda  fsr 
the  safety  of  the  republic.  They  were  not  permitted  to  retnm  to  Rome  withoat  the 
■peclsl  conmiand  of  the  senate,  and  until  the  arrival  of  their  sncccasor  in  the  province ; 
at  their  return,  they  harangued  the  people,  protesting  solemnly  that  they  had»  during  their 
absence,  in  no  way  acted  contrsry  to  the  laws  or  interest  of  tlieir  coontiy.  In  the  first 
ages  of  the  republic,  the  province  ( jirmnoa)  of  a  consul  simply  implied  aay  charge  aa- 
signed  to  him,  as  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  the  government  of  a  country  during  his  conaaU 
ship,  &c. ;  the  same  province  or  office  being  sometimes  adjudged  to  both  magistrates. 
The  office  of  consul  became  a  mere  title  under  the  emperors ;  in  the  time  of  Julias  CsMar, 
who,  when  he  was  created  perpetual  dictator,  gave  the  first  great  blow  to  their  power,  the 
duration  of  the  office  was  reduced  to  two  or  three  months ;  Tiberius  and  Claudina  atill 
more  abridged  it ;  the  emperor  Commodns  made  no  less  than  twenty-five  consuls  in  one 
year ;  and,  in  the  542d  year  of  the  Christian  era,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Juati- 
nian,  the  consnlar  office  was  totally  suppressed.  With  the  diminution  of  their  powevy  the 
external  pomp,  however,  of  the  consuls  increased  ;  they  wore  the  ioga  jricta,  or  paimmim ; 
had  their /ascf«  decorated  ^-ith  laurel ;  and  reassumed  the  gecvrU* 

The  legal  age  for  nomination  to  the  consulship  was  furty-three ;  and  it  was  reqaiaite, 
previously  to  such  nomination,  to  have  filled  the  offices  of  qusestor,  sedile,  and  pnatos. 
These  regulations  were,  however,  often  infringed :  thus  31,  ValertMi  Corviu  waa  appointed 
to  the  office  at  the  age  of  twenty-three ;  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  at  that  of  twenty^ 
eight,  &c. 

1120. — Royal  robesJ]    Toga  prsetexta. 

1 121.— Hts  (Brutus')  iom.']    Titus  and  Tiberius. 

1121. — The  tyrant.^    Tarquinius  Superbns. 

IISO.]  TORQUATUS.  TITUS  MANLIUS  TORQUATUS,  a  celebrated  Homin, 
of  the  same  clan  as  Manlius  Capitoiinus.  His  father,  Manlius  Imperiosua,  after  having 
served  the  office  of  dictator,  B.C.  363,  was  cited  by  the  tribune  Pomponias,  to  nnswer 
before  the  people  the  charge  of  cruelty  to  his  son,  whom,  on  account  of  an  impedinient  in 
his  speech,  and  an  apparent  dulncss  of  intellect,  he  had  associated  with  his  alavee,  and 
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compelled  to  engage  in  bmiiuJ  occopetiont.  Utae  ManKni,  bci&g  inteiiied  of  tUt 
■CGfuatiaDy  proceeded  by  night  to  the  home  of  hit  Other's  eocuier,  and  htTing  obtained 
a  private  interview  with  him,  drew  a  dagger,  and  by  the  menace  of  instant  death,  ex* 
lorted  from  him  an  oath  to  drop  the  proaecntioii.  The  Romans  rewarded  thb  iaatanoe 
of  filial  piety  by  raising  the  yonng  man  to  the  dignity  of  legionary  tzUrane.  He  soom 
afterwards  distingmshed  himself  daring  an  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  by  slaying  in  magla 
combat  a  Oallie  cbtef  of  gigantic  statnre,  which  to  dhmayed  the  enemy,  that  they 
retreated  with  precipitation  to  their  own  country.  On  this  occasion  Manlioi,  having 
adorned  himself  with  the  golden  eoUtr  worn  by  hit  antagonist,  obtained  the  surname  of 
TViTfiMlHS.  Hit  great  merit  procarad  him  the  signal  honour  of  being  twice  dictator  befoie 
be  had  exercised  the  office  of  consul ;  but  on  bis  resigning  the  dictatoiahip  the  secood 
time,  the  consulship  wss  confened  on  him.  During  Us  consulate,  B.C.  t40,  he  marcbad 
with  Decias  Mus  to  suppress  a  dangerous  rebellion  of  the  Latm  states.  In  the  prograv 
of  thit  war  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  a  decree  prohibiting  any  soldier  to  quit  the 
ranks,  or  to  fight  without  the  peimission  of  his  commander ;  Manlius,  the  son  of  Toeqa^* 
tus,  however,  was  the  first  to  infringe  this  order,  by  engaging  with  a  Latin  chief  who  had 
challeiigcd  liim  to  angle  oonbst.  Having  slain  his  adversary,  he  stripped  him  of  lua 
amiour,  which  he  carried  triumphantly  to  his  fiither's  tent ;  but  instead  of  camneBding 
the  valour  of  his  son,  the  infiexible  consul  adjudged  him  to  espiste  by  death  bis  disob^ 
dience  of  orders.  The  war  was  shortly  after  teminated  by  a  decisive  victory,  obtafaied 
over  the  enemy  by  MsaKos  TorquRtut,  who  consequently  returned  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  ;  but  the  Roman  youth  showed  their  disapprobatson  of  his  setciity 
to  his  eon,  by  reusing  to  pay  him  the  homage  customary  on  such  ocoauoas.  His  con- 
duct was,  however,  applauded  by  the  senate,  who  wished  to  confer  on  him  the  ofice  of 
censor ;  but  Tarqnalus  declined  it,  saying,  "  that  as  the  people  could  net  endure  Ids 
rigour,  ao  neither  coold  he  put  up  with  tlieir  licentiousness." 

The  severe  justice  ditplsyed  by  Torqoatus  gave  rise  ta  the  term  Afanh'swa  edutm, 
which  is  applied  to  laws  remarkable  fsr  their  rigour  or  cruelty. 

IISI.]  DECII.  The  two  Decii  aUuded  to  in  this  line  are,  DECIU8  MUS,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  consul,  and  his  son  DECIUS  (also  a  consul),  who,  after  many  glorioiia 
exploits,  heroically  sacrificed  themselves  on  the  field  of  battle ;  the  frither,  dnrinf  bin 
consulate  witli  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  m  a  combat  agsinst  the  Latina,  tI8  B.C^  anil 
the  latter  in  ttghtbg  against  tlie  Gauls  and  Samaites  in  his  fourth  consulate,  tOS  B.C. 
The  grandson  of  Dedns  Mus  also  rendered  himself  remarkable  by  n  similar  act  of  vakmr 
in  the  war  against  Pyrrbus  and  the  Tarentiaes,  280  B.C.  A  g>i-neral  who  devoted  knnself 
for  the  anny,  usually  observed  the  folknring  ceremonies.  He  put  on  the  toga  preteztn ; 
veiled  his  hi^nd,  and  supported  it  by  his  bare  hand ;  stood  on  some  sort  of  weapon ; 
repeated  afttr  the  )>ontif(*x  mazimus  a  certain  form  of  prayer ;  and  then,  assuming  the 
Gabine  gown,  he  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 

1 132.— Dransa  Ihu*^  It  is  conjectured  that  Virgil  roeatieM  the  Dmsi  (thongh  a 
plebeian  ftimily)  in  his  enumeration  of  the  illustrious  Romaao,  in  compliment  In  Use 
empress  livia  Augusta,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Drusus  Livius,  the  intinala  friend  of 
Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  ilic  murderer  of  Julius  Ciesar.  Drusus  Livins  killed  himself  aAor 
the  battle  of  Pliilippi.  The  family  of  the  Drusi  produced  eight  consuls,  two  ocnsany 
and  one  dictator.    (See  Horace,  b.  iv.  Ode  4.) 

11S2.]  CAMILLUS.  MARCUS  FURIUS  :  was  a  Roman  of  the  patrician  frn% 
of  the  Furii ;  he  was  raised  to  the  dictotorship  in  the  tenth  year  of  the  megn  of  Vatf, 
"  destined  (says  L'lry)  by  the  Fates  to  take  the  city,  and  to  save  his  country."  BMmg 
defeated  an  army  of  the  enemy,  he  led  his  troops  sgainst  the  town,  and  their  nfibrts  besag 
seconded  by  a  party  who  had  entered  through  a  mine  censtncted  under  the  walla,  Veai 
was  taken,  after  having  for  ten  years  defied  the  whole  lofce  of  Rome,  which  it  equalled 
in  power,  and  surpasaed  in  opulence  and  tplendow.    The  spoils  of  the  city,  which 
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abandoned  to  pillage,  were  immense ;  and  to  important  wat  tfaiif  conqaett  deemed  hj 
C^amUlos,  that  he  is  said  to  have  implored  the  gods  that,  "  if  his  own,  and  the  good  fsr- 
tone  of  the  Romans,  appeared  so  great  in  their  sight  as  to  render  it  necesaarj  to  coanler- 
balance  snch  an  advantage  by  some  rererse,  the  misfortane  might  fall  on  him  rather  thtn 
on  the  commonwealth."  On  his  return  to  Rome,  the  magnificence  of  his  txinoiph, 
adorned  with  the  spoils  of  his  wealthy  conquest,  contributed  to  the  fulfilment  of  hie  peti- 
tion by  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  plebeians,  who  henceforth  considered  him  as  the  bead 
of  the  patrician  party.  Csmillus,  for  a  time,  repressed  their  hostile  feelings  by  ahdt- 
cating  the  dictatorship.  He  was,  two  yetrs  afterwards,  elected  one  of  the  ndlatny  tii- 
bnnes,  and  conducted  an  expedition  against  the  Falisci.  While  besieging  their  oapital 
Falerii,  he  displsyed  an  instance  of  the  magnanimity  which  then  characterised  the 
Bomans.  A  schoolmaster,  entrusted  by  the  priqe ipal  men  of  the  city  with  the  eAocatioB 
of  their  children,  treacherously  conducted  bu  pupils  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  offiBied  to 
deliver  them  up  to  Camiilus ;  but  his  proposal  was  indignantly  rejected,  and  he  was 
ignominiously  scourged  back  to  the  town  by  his  own  scholars.  The  citizena,  overoome  hy 
this  instance  of  generosity,  sent  to  offer  terms  of  accommodation ;  they  were  refierred  to  the 
senate,  and  the  vrar  terminated  by  the  Fslisci  being  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  alliea  of 
the  republic.  The  soldiers  having  been  thus  disappointed  in  their  hope  of  plundering  the 
city,  joined  the  people,  on  then:  return  to  Rome,  in  murmurs  against  their  general ;  and  a 
citjsen  having  ventured  to  accuse  him  of  appropriating  part  of  the  spoils  of  Veil  to  bis 
own  use,  Camiilus  avoided  the  meditnted  vengeance  of  his  enemies  by  a  vohmtaiy  enle 
to  Ardea,  entreating  the  gods  "  that,  if  be  were  innocent,  bis  country  might  baTe  caaie 
to  repent  her  ingratitude  towards  him."  Nor  was  his  prayer  long  unanswered.  The 
takrag  of  Falerii  was  followed  by  four  yesrs  of  turbulence  and  faction,  during  which  tioM 
Rome  underwent  the  changes  of  a  consular  government,  of  an  interregnum,  and  of  the 
administration  of  military  tribunes ;  while  the  Gauls,  under  Brennus,  had,  without  oppo- 
sition, invaded  and  ravaged  Etroria,  and  emboldened  by  this  success,  had  advanced 
against  Rome.  A  detachment  of  these  barbarians  having  at  the  same  time  attacked 
Ardea,  Camiilus  roused  the  inhabitants,  and  putting  himself  at  their  bead,  defeated  the 
enemy  with  great  slaughter.  The  fame  of  this  action  caused  many  of  the  fugitivea  frona 
Rome,  and  the  neighbouring  cities,  to  flock  to  the  standard  of  tlieir  former  leader,  and 
his  army  soon  amounted  to  40,000  men;  still  he  remained  inactive, till  the  senate, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  Gauls,  and  sent  a 
message  through  the  hostile  camp,  revoking  his  sentence,  and  appointing  him  dictator. 
He  obeyed  the  summons,  and  his  approach  to  the  capital  compelled  Brennus  to  oi&r 
terms  of  accommodation  to  the  besieged,  who  willingly  consented  to  purchase  peace  with 
a  large  sura  of  gold.  While  the  money  was  being  weighed,  Camiilus  entered  the  city, 
and  annulling  a  treaty  so  disgraceful  to  the  citizens,  he  exclaimed  that  "  the  Romans 
were  not  accustomed  to  redeem  their  country  from  the  enemy  with  gold,  but  with  the 
sword."  The  attack  and  defeat  of  the  Gaols,  which  followed,  realised  his  words ;  Ca- 
miilus pursued  them,  and  so  totally  destroyed  their  army  at  the  battle  of  Gabii,  that  not 
one  barbarian  remained  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their  misfortunes.  Some  writers  have 
doubted  this  opportune  arrival  of  Camiilus,  asserting  that  Brennus  retired  to  Gaul 
enriched  with  the  gold  extorted  firom  the  Romans. 

Camiilus  was  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  a  second  Romulus,  a  second  founder  of 
Rome,  and  the  father  and  deliverer  of  his  country.  He  continued  for  twelve  months  to 
exercise  the  dictatorship,  during  which  time  be  principally  directed  his  attention  to  the 
rebuilding  tlie  city  of  Rome,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  resign  their  intention  of  absn- 
doning  its  ruins,  and  of  transferring  the  seat  of  government  to  Veii :  he  himself  repaired 
many  of  the  temples,  and  erected  a  new  one  to  Aius  Locutius,  in  honour  of  a  voice 
which,  prior  to  the  invasion  of  the  Ganls,  had  been  heard  near  the  temple  of  Juno,  pre- 
dicting the  siege  of  Rome.    He  had  not  long  resigned  the  office  of  dictator  when  he  wna 
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obliged  to  resame  it,  in  conaoquence  of  a  rerolt  of  the  Latim  and  Henici,  who  had 
leagued  with  the  KtmrUn  states  against  the  republic  ;  ■ucceea  attended  his  anm,  and  the 
■objection  of  the  VoUci  entitled  him  to  a  third  triumph.  Three  years  afterwards,  being 
elected  military  tribune,  he  took  the  city  of  Antium  from  the  Volsci,  who  had  again 
rebelled  ;  and  part  of  the  spoils  of  this  expedition  wm  devoted  by  the  Romans  to  the 
purchaae  of  three  large  gold  cups,  which,  inacribed  with  the  name  of  Camillus,  were 
deposited  in  the  Capitol  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Juno.  Being  for  the  fifth  time 
appointed  military  tribune,  he  presided  at  the  tribunal  which  puniahed  the  ambition  of 
Manlins  with  death  ;  and  during  his  sixth  occupation  of  thia  office  he  aaved  the  army 
from  the  danger  to  which  it  waa  expoaed  by  the  rashneaa  of  hia  colleague,  Marcua  Furiua, 
whiiat  engaged  in  another  expedition  againat  the  Volaci.  The  disputes  between  the 
patridana  and  plebeians,  which  then  distracted  Rome,  occaaioned  hia  being  again  called 
to  the  dictatorship,  to  check  the  eocroachmg  power  of  the  tribunes ;  and,  in  hia  eightieth 
year,  he  waa  once  more  invested  with  that  dignity,  in  conaequence  of  another  invaaaoa  of 
the  Ganls,  whom  he  defeated  on  the  banka  of  the  Anio,  and  compelled  to  retreaL  The 
expedition  waa  terminated  by  the  taking  of  Velitrs,  and  Camillua  re-entered  Rome  m 
triumph.  The  Tiolence  of  the  fiictiona  which  atill  prevailed  in  Rome  obliged  him  to 
retain  for  a  time  the  aupreme  dignity ;  but  his  authority  waa  inaofficient  to  quell  the 
tumult  that  raged,  and  the  aged  dictator  waa  compelled  to  aeck  refuge  in  the  Capitol  from 
the  fury  of  the  tribunea.  Order  waa  at  length  reatored  by  the  concession,  on  the  part  of 
the  senate  to  the  people,  of  the  right  of  electing  one  of  the  conanls  from  their  own  body : 
at  the  auggestion  of  Camillua,  the  consular  power  waa  limited  by  the  creation  of  the  new 
office  of  pnetor,  a  magiatrate  who,  as  well  aa  two  curule  ediles,  waa  to  be  chosen  firooi 
among  the  patridana. 

Camillua  died  of  the  plague,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Hia  memory  waa  gnitefoUy 
cheriahed  by  his  countrymen,  who  indicated  their  sense  of  hia  aervices  by  the  proverbial 
expreaaion,  '*  Wherever  Camillas  ia,  there  ia  Rome." 

The  military  glory  of  the  Romana  may  be  dated  from  the  age  of  Camillua.  The  Ronuui 
aoldiera,  at  thia  time,  began  to  receive  regular  pay ;  the  military  opcrationa  tbenceforwaid 
became  systematic  :  the  campaign  was  not  impeded  by  the  caprices  of  the  aoldiera,  who 
wiahed  to  return  to  Rome,  or  who  had  enlisted  on  a  temporary  engagement ;  and  war 
became  not  an  occaaional  occupation,  but  a  regular  profeaaion.  Camillua  ia  said  to  bava 
introduced  the  use  of  hefaneta  into  the  Roman  army. 

1133. — Will  redtewud*]  i.  e.  the  standards  recovered  from  the  Gauls,  who,  under 
Brennus,  had  obtanied  poaseaaion  of  them  in  the  battle  of  Allia,  B.C.  390,  in  their  pro- 
gress  towarda  Rome. 

1134.— 7^  poir.]    JULIUS  CAESAR  and  POMPEY. 

CAIUS  JUUUS  CiESAR  waa  of  the  Alban  family  of  the  Jain  (aee  JEn.  i.  SgO.), 
aon  of  Luciua  Ceaar  and  AureKa,  daughter  of  the  consul  Cotta.  He  waa  bom  at 
Rome,  A.U.C.  663  ;  and,  at  a  very  early  age,  formed  achemes  of  ambition  which,  by  the 
nnited  power  of  eloquence  and  military  skill,  he  waa  aeon  enabled  to  realise.  Hia  deahra 
and  determination  to  obtain  absolute  dominion  were  ao  evident,  that  Sylla  and  Cato  were 
heard  to  declare,  the  former,  that  in  him  were  many  Mariuaea,  and  the  latter,  that  hia 
intentiona  and  capability  to  aubvert  the  republic  were  manifest. 

Aaia,  where  Csaar  diatinguiahed  himaelf  against  Nicomedea,  king  of  Bithynia,  was  the 
firat  theatre  of  hia  exploita.  It  ia  recorded  of  him,  that  passing  from  Aaia  to  Rhodea,  lor 
the  purpoae  of  studying  under  ApoUonius  Molo,  he  was  taken  priaooer  by  piratea»  and 
that,  during  his  temporary  captivity,  he  amused  himaelf  with  threatening  them  with 
puniahroent  when  hia  ransom  should  be  effected  ;  a  tlireat  which  he  punctnally  fulfilled. 
On  his  return  to  Rome  be  displayed  great  eloquence  in  the  cauae  of  his  friend  the  cooaol 
Dolabella,  the  •on-in-law  of  Cicero,  who  bad  been  charged  with  peculation ;  and  he  ao 
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hiaaelf  with  the  people  bj  hb  intimating  addreta,  and  unbounded  ■nmiii- 
onnce,  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  offices  of  military  tribone,  qumtor,  aadile,  and  pcsfeor. 
This  popnlaiity  necessarily  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  the  senate  had  akeady  imbibed 
to  his  prejndic9,  from  the  prevalent  opinion  that  he  bad  been  pxivy  to  the  coiupincy  of 
CatiHne. 

Cesar  was,  nevertheless,  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline,  created  pontifex  maximua;  md. 
cm.  the  espiration  of  his  pnstorship,  appointed  proconiul  of  Spain.  While  at  Cadis,  be 
was  so  mored  on  soring  the  statue  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that,  bursting  into  tenn,  he 
eaclaimed,  *'  at  my  age  Alexander  had  canqaered  the  world,  and  I  have,  as  yet,  signalieed 
mjrself  in  nothing."  It  ia  slso  recorded  of  him  that,  in  his  youth,  he  woold  often  declare^ 
**  that  he  would  rather  be  the  first  in  a  hamlet,  than  the  second  in  Rome ;"  and  would 
qaole  fwm  Euripides,  **  if  the  violatioa  of  truth  and  justice  can  ever  be  tolentcd,  it  can 
Oily  be  in  the  ambit^  to  obtain  power." 

While  CsBsar  was  in  Spain,  bis  rival  Pompey  returned  from  the  East,  and  wan  mceived 
ia  Rome  with  the  highest  honoozs :  the  aim  of  Pompey  was  to  acquire  sovereign  aatherily 
iritboot  ai^tearing  to  desire  it ;  but  he  was  soon  convinced  that  his  power  muat  be  csta- 
bUihed  and  maintained  by  foroe  of  anna  alone.  He  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  Cseaar, 
ifvailed  himself  of  every  circumstanoe,  whether  honourably  or  otherwise,  to  secure  hia  popn- 
laiity* CsBsar,  on  his  return  from  Spain^  found  the  sovereignty  divided  between  CrnsMS 
ud  Pompey,  each  of  them  struggling  ineffectually  for  the  ascendancy.  He  therefore,  to 
piOBote  his  own  ambttioos  views,  proposed  that  they  should  tenninate  their  differaaoss 
by  forming,  with  him,  a  coalition,  in  which  should  be  concentrated  the  whole  power  of 
the  senate  and  people,  under  the  title  of  the  triamvirate.  In  this  compact,  which  was 
framed  60  years  B.C.,  Cssar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  bound  themselves  by  mutual  oaths 
wwar  to  undertake  any  thing  but  by  mutaal  consent.  Cato  perceived  the  mortal  Uosrwfakh 
flba  eoBStitution  would  receive  from  this  asaumptioii  of  exclusive  power,  and  exabimad,  "  It 
is  all  over  with  us ;  we  have  masters ;  the  republic  is  lost.**  The  first  consequcnoe  ai  the 
triamvfirate  waa  die  coasolahip  of  JuKus  Cesar,  59  B.C.  He  was  elected  with  Bibolos ; 
bat  he  very  soon  broke  the  fm€§§  of  his  coHeague,  and  remained  aoUs  eoasnl ;  damg  the 
short  period  of  their  union,  Casar  so  usurped  the  controol,  that  the  acts  wen  all  ironically 
made  out  ia  the  names  of  JuUrn  and  Casar,  histead  of  Ciesar  and  Bibulna.  To  iuCTeaae 
his  partisans  among  the  people,  Csssar  enacted  an  agrarian  law  ;  hia  next  step  vras  to 
secure  the  knights;  and  this  be  accomplished  by  abating  a  third  of  the  rents  which  they 
amioally  paid  into  tiie  treasury.  His  sway  in  Rome  was  now  absolute ;  but  his-veign,  as 
a  triumvir,  terminated  with  his  appointment  to  the  government  of  Gaul  for  five  yean ;  ia 
the  partition  of  the  empire,  proconsular  Asia  was  assigned  to  Crassus,  and  Africa  and 
Spain  to  Pompey. 

After  the  departure  of  Casar  from  Rome,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elected  coaaois ; 
Pompey  being  supported  by  the  aristocratic  party,  and  Crassus  being  of  weight  ia  the 
confedei acy,  from  the  means  which  his  immense  wealth  procured  him  of  forwarding  the 
views  of  his  colleagues.  The  provinces  allotted  to  Pompey  not  requiring  his  immediata 
presence,  he  remained  at  Rome  to  direct  the  afifairs  of  the  republic,  while  Crassus  andar- 
took  an  expedition  agamst  the  Parthians,  and  was  slain  in  an  engagement  under  ^air 
king  Orodes,  at  Carrhs.  Cnear  first  turned  his  arms  against  the  Helvetians»  whom  ba 
subdued ;  he  was  equally  successful  in  his  subsequent  attack  on  the  Germans,  Belgians, 
and  Nervians.  Returning  victoriously  to  Rome,  he  knew  so  well  how  to  profit  by  the 
popularity,  which  his  rapid  and  brilliant  achievements  had  obtained  for  hioi,  that  be  pro- 
vailed  on  his  only  remaining  colleague  to  consent  to  his  retaining  five  years  longer  hk 
coaunand  in  the  western  provinces.  During  that  time  he  effected  the  oompleCe 
■ubjectioa  of  Gaul  and  part  of  Britain ;  but  presuming  on  his  successes,  and  soli- 
dtmg  a  frizther  prolongation  of  his  authority,  he  ao  roused  the  jealousy  and  suspiGioiis  of 
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if  cnemiet  (among  whom  were  Cicero  and  Cato  Uticensit),  that  they  refoied  to  ^nl 
bit  reqnett,  uDleas  he  would  in  pcnon  tolicit  their  compliance.  The  qneation  than  miiy 
whether  Ccaar  or  Pompej  should  fir»t  resign  the  command  of  their  armies ;  bat.  as  bo& 
parties  were  aware  that  he  who  fhooid  first  lay  down  his  srms  woold  be  snbiect  tQ  ihm 
other,  they  both  refused  to  disarm.  Ccnar  made  use  of  the  immense  riches  be  bad 
amassed  in  Gaul  to  boy  orer  the  leading  men  of  Rome  to  his  interest.  Among  these  was 
the  patrician  Corio,  who  had  been  appointed  head  of  the  tribnnes  by  Pompey,  and  to 
#hom  CsBsar  gave  a  bribe  of  484,S7S/.  Tlie  triumvir  on  his  entering  Rome  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dvil  war  took  out  of  the  treasury  i»095,970(.,  and  brought  into  it  at  its  amf 
elusion  4,lMM,760L  Curio,  with  a  riew  to  Cesar's  interest,  proposed  that  both  genaaia 
should  be  recalled  ;  a  proposition  which  so  perplexed  the  contending  parties  that,  aaudal 
the  general  consternation  occasioned  at  the  prospect  of  a  civil  war,  Cicero  took  en  hiaiH 
self  the  office  of  mediator  between  the  opponenti.  Pompey  would  hearken  to  no  Uimrn 
of  accommodation ;  and  the  senate  accordingly,  in  the  year  40  B.C.,  passed  the  fiital 
decree  lor  a  dril  war,  the  decree  being  coudied  in  the  following  terms :  "  Let  the  ****>^V 
for  the  year,  the  proconsul  Pompey,  the  pnetoia,  and  all  tliose  in  or  near  Rome*  who  bava 
been  consuls,  proride  for  the  public  safety  by  the  most  proper  means." 

The  defence  of  the  republic,  and  the  comaumd  of  her  troops,  were  assigned  to  Poospayy 
while  Ciesar  was  divested  of  the  government  of  Gaol,  and  Ludus  Domitins  appointed  t* 
succeed  biro.  Thirty  thousand  men  were  pU^ed  at  the  diipoaal  of  Pompey,  and  the  gava«» 
ment  of  provinces,  and  all  public  honours  were  conferred  on  aocb  as  espoosed  the  aidn  of 
Pompey,  and  vowed  enmity  to  Csaar.  The  latter  having,  during  theae  opemtfaM»  Oiady 
and  Mcured  the  aHection  of  his  army,  drtemined  on  immediately  commencing  hnafilifiiMb 
His  first  design  was  to  make  himself  oMMCr  of  Arimioom,  a  city  bordering  on  CiaalpOM 
Gaul,  and  conseqnently  a  part  of  hit  provhice ;  but  as  this  act  woold  have  been  an  opaA 
declaratioQ  of  war,  he  concealed  his  intentions.  He  was  at  that  tinm  at  Ravenna,  tmd 
thence  sent  a  detachment  towards  the  Rnbicon,  desiring  the  officer  who  commanded  at 
that  riwer  to  be  in  readineaa  to  receive  him.  This  narrow  stream  was  conddered  as  ihm 
aacred  boundary  of  the  more  domestic  empire  of  Rome.  Having  reached  its  banks,  with 
such  of  his  intimate  friends  as  he  had  ordeted,  by  different  roads,  to  follow  him,  ha  tomad 
to  Asinius  PoUio,  and  observed,  **  If  I  omit  to  cross  the  river,  I  am  undone ;  and,  if  I  d« 
cross  it,  how  many  calamitiet  shall  I  thua  bring  on  Rome  :**  then,  pauaing  a  few  minutaa,  ha 
cried  out,  '<  the  die  is  oast;"  threw  hiiiiaelf  into  the  river,  and  crossing  it,  marched  with 
all  possible  speed  to  Ariminum.  Thence,  as  lie  had  but  one  legion  with  htm,  he 
despatched  ordem  to  the  army  he  had  left  in  Gaul,  to  cross  the  mountains  and  join  him. 
This  activity  struck  the  opposite  party  vrith  such  terror,  thst  Pompey  fled  from  Rome  to 
Capua,  while  Casar  successfully  proMCUted  his  march  through  Pisaurum  (Pesaro),  An- 
cona,  Arretiora  (Arexso),  &c.  to  Corfinium  (San  Ferine).  The  defence  of  this  last  place 
had  been  entrusted  to  Ludus  Domitius,  who  was  treated  by  the  conqueror  with  a  magna* 
nimity  which  he  repdd  by  endeavouring  tc^nus^  &  P*'^J  ^  favour  of  Pompey,  at  llai^ 
aaillea,  at  the  time  Cesar  was  besieging  the  dty.  Pompey,  on  the  rapid  progreaa  of  hia 
rival,  left  Capua  for  Brundosium,  and  thence,  as  Cesar  immediately  invested  the  place, 
made  his  escape  to  Dyrracbium  (Doraaso),  a  dty  of  Macedonia.  Cesar,  seeing  himself 
by  the  flight  of  Pompey  master  of  all  Italy,  was  anxious  to  pursue  him,  and  to  completo 
Ua  conquests ;  but  being  destitute  of  shipping,  he  determined  first  to  vidt  Rome,  ihmt 
to  establish  some  sort  of  provisional  government ;  to  reduce  the  western  provinces  whieh 
were  under  the  dominion  of  his  rival ;  and  to  make  such  regulations  in  the  empire  faaa* 
rally,  as  should  prvivide  fur  bis  exduuve  swsy,  whenever  the  entire  snbjogatiaB  of  kia 
enemies  should  enable  hiia  to  enjoy  it. 

Before  he  left  Brunduaom  be  sent  Curio,  with  three  legions,  into  Sicily,  and  L.  Vale* 
MM  with  one  legion,  into  Sardinia,  Cato  and  Auxelias  Cotti,  the  offioen  of.  the  senate, 
C/.  Jlfofi.  t  O 
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Abandoning  their  reipecti?e  gorernments  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  on  the  approach  of  CvMur'a 
Uentenantfl.  On  his  arriTal  at  Rome,  he  made  a  public  defence  of  his  proceedingt  In  pro- 
aence  of  tome  of  the  principal  senators,  and  concluded  his  harangue  by  urging  aome  of 
tbeuc  venerable  body  to  convey  proposals  of  petce  to  the  consuls,  and  the  general  of  the 
ooBtular  army,  but  none  would  undertake  the  commission.  Caesar,  on  this,  demanded 
■umey  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the  continuance  of  the  war :  the  tribane  Metdloa 
opposed  tlie  demand,  as  contrary  to  establbhed  usage ;  and  the  keys  of  the  txeasiiij 
having  been  carried  away  by  the  consul  Lentulus,  Csesar  immediately  proceeded  to  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  where  the  public  money  was  deposited,  and  forced  open  the  doom. 
Being  thus  supplied  with  money,  he  raised  troops  in  every  part  of  Italy,  and  appointed 
governors  in  all  the  provincea  of  the  republic.  He  assigned  to  Marc  Antony  the  com* 
mand-in-chief  of  the  armies  in  Italy,  and  to  C.  Antonius  the  government  of  IU3Ticimi;  to 
Lndnios  Crassua,  that  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  to  M.  £milius  Lepidos,  that  of  Rome ;  and  to 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Hortenaius,  the  command  of  the  fleets  in  the  Adriatic  and 
ifediterranean  seas.  The  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain  Ctesar  reserved  to  himaelf ;  and 
having  expeditiously  settled  his  alBTairs  at  Rome,  he  repaired  to  Ariminum,  there  aaacni/- 
bled  his  legions,  and,  passing  the  Alps,  entered  Transalpine  Gaul.  In  hia  way  into 
Spain  he  was  informed  that  the  people  of  Massilia  (Marseilles)  intended  to  reaiat  hb 
entrance  into  their  city  ;  he  accordingly  invested  it ;  and  being  anxious  to  prosecute  hia 
auffch,  left  the  direction  of  the  siege  to  C.  Trebonins  and  that  of  the  fleet  to  D.  Bratna. 
The  three  generals  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  which  was  divided  into  the  two  Roman  pro* 
ymces,  Hispania  Citerior,  and  UUerior,  were  Petreius  and  Afranius,  and  Varro.  Tba 
diflSculties  with  which  Cssaar,  from  a  combination  of  untoward  circumstances,  had  to  coa- 
tend,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Spain,  were  almost  insurmountable  ;  but  be  at 
length  entirely  reduced  the  country,  obliging  the  three  generals  to  disband  their  troc^ia. 
■nd  return  to  Italy.  He  nominated  Casaius  Longinus  to  the  goTemment  of  the  two  pro- 
vinces, and  then  returned  to  Maasilia,  where,  notwithstanding  the  treachery  he  had  expe- 
rienced firom  its  inhabitants,  he  acted  witli  the  utmost  clemency  towards  them.  From 
Blaiailia  be  marched  through  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  dty  deaerted^ 
most  of  the  senators  and  magistrates  having  fled  to  Pompey  at  Dyrrachinm.  Of  the  prae- 
tors who  remained,  Lepidus  (afterwards  the  triumvir  with  Octavius  and  Marc  Antony) 
nominated  him,  of  his  own  authority,  and  without  the  concurrence  of  tlie  senate,  to  the 
dictatorship ;  a  power  which  he  did  not  abuse  during  the  few  dnys  he  enjoyed  it.  Cssar 
now  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  East  against  Pompey. 

•  He  set  out  for  Brundusium,  and  thence,  without  waiting  for  all  the  troops  he  bad 
ordered  to  meet  him  at  that  place,  sailed  for  Greece,  where  he  landed  on  the  £pirotic 
shores,  near  the  Ceraunian  mountains.  The  advantages  of  the  hostile  parties  were  veiy 
naequal.  Pompey  had  been  for  a  whole  year  reinforcing  his  army  with  troopa  from 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  all  the  nations  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Euphrates.  AH  the  flower  uf  the  young  no||ility,  as  well  as  most  of  the  veterana  in  the 
Roman  service,  had  enlisted  under  his  banners;  be  bad  with  him  two  hundred  aenatofa* 
the  consuls  Cornelius  Lentnlua  and  Claudius  Marcellus  presiding  under  his  directlfm 
in  the  assembly,  which  sat  in  a  hall  erected  for  the  purpose  at  Thessalonica ;  the  aenatoia 
who  remained  at  Rome  being  branded  with  the  appellation  of  **  encouragera  of  tynnnj." 
In  short,  Pompey 's  party  was  so  popular,  that  his  cause  was  generally  called  the  ^o9d 
tau§e,  while  the  adherents  of  Caesar  were  considered  enemies  to  their  country.  On 
Caesar's  arrival  in  Epims,  he  opened  a  way  to  Dyrrachium  by  the  conquests  of  Oricom 
and  Apollonia ;  but  his  further  success  was  retarded  by  the  attack  of  Pompey'a  admiral 
Bibulus  on  the  fleet  which  had  been  sent  back  to  Brundusium  for  the  troops  which,  from 
fatigue  and  discontent,  had  preriouily  hesitated  to  embark  with  tlieir  general,  thirtjr  of 
the  ahipa,  with  thtir  crews,  being  bamt.    He  made  ineffectual  offers  of  peace  ^  and  hia 
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io  barasMd  him  in  bii  dbtreaied  ntoation,  that  without  coming  to  a  general  en« 
gagement,  Cesar  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  anny,  and  was  obliged  to  decamp*  and  to 
narch  towards  Macedon.  The  senators  and  officers  of  Poropey's  amy,  perceiving  the 
extremities  to  which  his  opponent  was  reduced,  importuned  him  to  follow  C»sar ;  and  at 
length,  by  threats  and  complaints,  prevailed  with  him,  though  entirely  against  his  iaoE* 
nation,  to  abandon  the  plan  to  which  he  had  hitherto  to  pertinaciously  adhered,  of  avoiding 
a  general  action.  In  compliance  therefore  with  their  wishes,  he  determined  upon  hasard- 
ing  a  battle,  and  with  this  design  marched  into  a  large  plain,  near  the  towns  Pharaalna 
and  Philippi,  watered  by  the  £nipeo8»  and  surrounded  on  all  tides  by  high  monntauia^ 
where  he  was  joined  by  Metellus  Scipio,  his  fatber-in>law,  at  the  head  of  the  legions 
which  he  had  formed  in  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Pompey,  who  had  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
declivity  of  a  steep  mountain,  in  a  place  altogether  inaccessible*  was  still  unwilling  to 
descend  into  that  part  of  the  plain  where  Ciesar  was  encamped  ;  he  was  however  over* 
ruled  by  his  officers.  The  advantage,  with  respect  to  numbers,  was  greatly  on  the  side 
of  Pompey,  the  principal  divisions  of  whose  army  were  commanded  by  himself,  lietelhu 
Scipio,  and  ACranius ;  while  the  legions  of  Ccssr  were  under  the  direction  of  Marc  An- 
tony and  Cneius  Domitius  Calvinus.  These  two  armies  being  dressed  and  armed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  bearing  the  same  ensigns,  the  Roman  eagles,  covered  the  whole  plain 
between  the  town  Pharsalus  and  the  Enipeus.  The  fate  of  tlie  day  was  soon  decided* 
Pompey 's  cavalry,  at  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  made  a  successful  charge ;  and 
some  of  the  truops  of  Caesar  were,  for  a  moment,  driven  from  their  positiooy  but  they  re- 
turned to  the  charge  with  redoubled  vigour ;  and  remembering  the  instruction  of  their 
commander,  only  to  aim  at  the  factM  of  the  enemy  (contemptuously  called  by  Canr  tlM 
fTtiX^  fOMMg  damcen),  §o  intiniidated  these  young  patricians,  that,  covering  their  hem, 
they  at  once  sought  safety  in  flight.  Ciessr'a  men  did  not  pursue  the  fugitives,  but  cut  to 
pieces  the  infantry  of  that  wing  which,  by  the  desertion  of  the  cavalry ,  was  lefl  unguarded. 
At  this  destruction  of  the  flower  of  hb  army  Pompey,  in  despair,  left  the  scene  of  action, 
and  retired  to  his  tent,  where,  without  uttering  a  syllable,  he  remained  till  his  whole  army 
was  defeated.  When  he  heard  that  Cesar  waa  advancing  to  attack  his  entrenchmente» 
he  cried  out,  '*  What !  into  my  camp  too  V*  and  immediately  laying  aside  his  robe  of  dig- 
nity, and  substituting  such  a  garment  as  would  best  facilitate  his  flight,  he  stole  oat  at  tbe 
decuman  gate,  and  took  the  road  to  Lanssa.  In  the  mean  time  Cesar  reduced  to  aob- 
mission  (he  cohorts  which  Pompey  had  left  to  defend  his  camp ;  the  enemy's  tents  and 
pavilions  were  found  upon  inspection  to  be  richly  adorned  with  carpets  and  hangings, 
tlieir  couches  strewed  with  flowers,  their  tables  and  sideboards  decorated,  and  every  thing 
bearing  the  appearance  of  preparations  having  been  made  for  festivities,  under  a  certainty 
of  victory.  In  Pompey 's  tent  was  discovered  a  box  containing  his  letters  ;  these,  with  his 
magnanimity,  Cesar  burnt  unread  ;  observing,  **  that  he  had  rather  be  ignorant  of  crimes 
than  be  obliged  to  punish  them." 

The  loss  of  men  to  Cesar  in  this  battle,,  which  took  place  48  yeara  B.C.,  Is  described 
by  historians  as  scarcely  two  hundred,  while  the  number  of  the  dead  on  the  aide  of 
Pompey  amounted,  according  to  some  acconnts,  to  fifteen,  and  according  to  others,  to 
twenty-five  thousand,  and  that  of  prisoners  to  twenty>four  thousand.  The  victorious  armj 
took  eight  esglcs  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  ensigns.  Cesar,  to  complete  his  victory, 
determined  upon  pursuing  hu  rtvsl ;  passed  over  into  Asia  Minor ;  proceeded  from  Ephesns 
to  Rhodes ;  and  firom  this  last  place,  imagining  that  Pompey  must  have  taken  refuge  in 
the  court  of  Ptolemy,  to  whose  father  Auletes  (see  Cleopatra)  he  had  formerly  giaatad 
an  asylum,  sailed  for  Alexandria,  where,  on  his  landing,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
base  assassination  of  his  enemy,  by  order  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  Theodotus,  one  of  the 
murderers,  conceiving  it  would  be  a  grateful  sight  to  Ceaar,  presented  to  him  the  bead  of 
Pompey  i  but  the  coo(|aeror  wept,  and  tuned  away  with  horror  and  indignation,  desiriag 
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tint  the  QBaal  funeral  soleiimities  should  be  obseryed  towards  th.e  deceased,  tod  pving 
orden  for  the  erection  of  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Nemesis  near  the  spot  on  the  atraad 
where  his  bodj  had  been  thrown. 

At  the  moment  of  CsBsar*!  arrival  in  Egypt  the  kmgdom  was  in  a  state  of  commotiaBp 
owing  to  the  disputed  snccession  to  the  crown  (see  Cleopatra).  Caesar  cited  Ftolcmj 
and  Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him,  and  in  virtoe  of  his  office  of  consol,  and  goardian  over 
die  children  of  Aaletes,  assumed  the  right  of  deciding  between  them.  CleopMra  had 
fdond  means  during  the  general  tumult  and  consternation  to  introduce  herself  into  lbs 
palace  of  Alexandria,  where  Caesar  had  intrenched  himself.  Her  beanty  subdned  the 
eonqneror,  and  Ptolemy,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  populace  in  bis  caofle, 
was  secured  by  the  Roman  soldiers.  He  was  on  the  following  day  brought  oat  witb 
Cleopatra  before  the  people  ;  the  will  of  his  father  and  predecessor  Auletes  was  raid,  and 
it  was  decreed  by  Caesar,  as  guardian  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatm  should 
reign  jointly  in  Egypt,  agreeably  to  the  purport  of  that  will ;  and  that  Ptolemy  and  Ar- 
sinoe,  their  younger  brother  and  sister,  should  reign  in  Cyprus.  This  island  waa  con- 
ferred on  them  by  Cosar,  to  appease  the  irritated  Alexandrians.  These  measores  were 
strongly  resisted  by  Photinns,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Ptolemy,  who,  with  his  coileagoa 
Achillas,  determined  to  make  every  effort  to  expel  the  invader  from  Alexandria.  They 
marched  towards  the  port  with  the  design  of  making  themselves  masters  of  the  fleet ;  but 
Cesar  out-manoeuvred  them  by  homing  the  ships,  and  by  seizing  and  garrisoning  the 
tower  of  Pharos,  the  key  of  the  Alexandrian  port.  It  was  st  this  time  that,  frooa  the  oon- 
munication  of  the  flames  from  the  vessels  to  the  town,  the  famous  library  deposited  in  the 
quarter  of  the  city  called  Bruchion,  was  consumed.  In  this  conjuncture,  Csesar  rallied  all 
the  forces  over  which  he  had  any  controul  in  the  neighbouring  countries :  he  received 
powerful  aid  from  Domitius  Calvinus  in  Asia  Minor ;  but  was  ultimately  extricated  £roBi 
bis  difficulties  by  his  faithful  and  active  partisan  Mithridates,  king  of  Pergamos,  wbo, 
•econded  by  Antipater,  the  Iduma^an,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  took  Peloahmi  by 
atonn,  and  caused  such  havoc  and  consternation,  that  Ptolemy  attempted  to  escape  on 
board  a  vessel  which  was  sailing  down  the  Nile,  and  was  drowned.  Upon  the  newe  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Ptolemy,  Alexandria  and  all  Egypt  submitted  to  Casar,  who 
immediately  assigned  the  crowu  of  that  kingdom  to  Cleopatra,  in  conjunction  with  her 
younger  brother  Ptolemy,  then  only  eleven  years  of  age,  all  power  during  his  minority 
being  vested  in  her  hands.  Csesar  was  so  enchained  by  the  arts  and  fascination  of  Cle- 
opatra, that  instead  of  quitting  Egypt  in  order  to  quell  the  remainder  of  Pompey'a  adhe- 
rents, he  embarked  with  her,  attended  by  a  numerous  fleet,  upon  the  Nile,  and  would  even 
have  penetrated  into  Ethiopia,  had  not  his  army  refused  to  accompany  him  in  so  abanid 
an  expedition.  He  had  entertained  thoughts  of  conve^ring  her  to  Rome,  and  making  her 
his  wife ;  but  the  general  state  of  aflairs,  added  to  the  news  of  an  incursion  of  the  Romnn 
dominions  by  Pharnaces  (king  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  and  son  of  Mithridates,  the 
last  king  of  Pontus),  roused  Caesar,  and  induced  him  to  leave  Egypt,  and  to  march  against 
that  monarch.  His  arms  were  attended  with  the  greatest  success  ;  he  obtained  a  deci- 
sive victory  over  the  enemy  near  Zela  in  Cappadocia ;  and  so  rapid  was  his  conqaest, 
that  he  described  it  by  letter  to  his  friend  Anitius  at  Rome  by  the  three  memorable 
words,  veni,  vidi,  viei,  i.  e.  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.**  He  then  returned  to  Romey 
which  was  in  a  state  of  disorganization  owing  to  the  dissolute  government  of  Marc  Antony, 
and  foond  that,  during  his  absence,  he  had  himself  been  created  consul  for  five  yean, 
dictator  for  one  year,  and  tribune  of  the  people  for  life.  Having  restored  tranquillity,  and 
established  his  authority  in  the  city,  he  quitted  it  again  for  Africa,  where  the  renmant  of 
Pompey*s  adherents  had  rallied  under  Metellus  Scipio  and  Cato,  aided  by  Juba,  king  of 
Mauritania.  Juba  and  Scipio  were  finally  defeated  by  Csesar  at  the  battle  of  Thapeua : 
Jnba  and  his  general  Petreins  killed  each  other  in  despair ;  Scipio,  in  attemptinir  (<> 
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exape  into  Spain,  was  tlain,  and  Cato  alone  anrmed  of  the  beetile  ptrtj.  TUa  gntt 
aaan,  who  had  led  the  renaina  of  Pompejr's  army  iron  Chreece  into  Africa,  fortiiM  hts^ 
aelf  in  Utica  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  hie  two  remaining  friends ;  but  failing  in  Ui 
atteiDpta  to  persuade  the  inbabiUnts  of  the  town,  whom  he  had  formed  into  a  kind  off 
senate,  to  hold  oat  against  Cesar,  in  the  event  of  a  siege,  be  removed  all  foithcr  ob- 
atacles  to  the  complete  subjugation  of  Afrieat  by  potting  an  end  to  hia  life.  (See  Cato  ; 
Uticenaia.) 

Cesar  ret omed  in  triumph  to  Rome ;  the  procession  laated  foor  daya ;  the  iirat,  coai* 
memoratiTe  of  hie  Tictories  in  Gaul ;  the  second,  of  thoee  in  Egypt ;  the  third,  of  thoea 
in  Asia ;  and  the  fourth,  of  those  m  Africa.  Such  waa  the  extraordinary  mnniice»ce» 
and  soch  the  extent  of  the  festivities  with  which  the  people  were  entertained,  that  he  iHa* 
tributed  to  every  dtiaen  ten  bushela  of  corn,  tea  pounds  of  oil,  a  sum  of  money  eqaivaleat 
to  two  pounds  sterling,  and  feasted  them  at  S0,000  tablea.  At  this  aommit  off  bis  power* 
which  he  used  with  the  utmost  moderatioii  and  wisdom,  he  received  the  new  titles  off 
mmgiMier  menoi,  impermtor,  and  faiker  ^  \u  eowitry ;  hia  person  waa  held  sacfcd ;  and, 
ia  short,  In  him  alone  were  united  all  the  great  dignities  of  the  state.  Cmar  was  stUI, 
however,  under  apprehensions  from  the  friends  of  Pompey,  and  therefore  determined  vpo« 
marching  into  Spain,  and  there  nnnihilsting  the  army  which  had  been  collected  in  that 
country  by  his  sons  Cneius  and  Sextus,  after  the  defeat  of  their  fsther  at  the  battle  of  Pfaar* 
salia.  After  many  fruitless  sieges  and  operations  on  the  part  of  the  two  armies,  Cmsar  came 
to  a  decisive  engagement  on  the  plains  of  Monda,  where,  after  a  most  obttinata  battle*  in 
which  Cneius  and  Labienus  (a  former  officer  of  Cesar,  who  had  deserted  to  Poaspey'a 
army)  were  left  among  the  slain  ;  he  g^rd  a  complete  victory,  and  having  snbdnad  all 
his  known  enemies,  he  returned,  to  be  loaded  with  fresh  dignities  and  honoora  at  Rome. 

He  wss  appointed  perpetual  dictator ;  honoured  with  the  laurel  crown ;  one  of  the 
months  of  the  year  was  named  after  him ;  money  was  stamped  with  his  image  ;  pnblie 
sacrifices  were  instituted  on  the  anniTeraary  of  his  birth  ;  and  the  senate,  to  completa 
their  adulation,  proposed  enrolling  biro  among  their  gods.  A  conspiracy  was  howerer 
formed  against  him  by  about  sisty  of  the  principal  senators,  Brutus  and  Caasina,  wbooa 
desertion  to  Pompey  he  had  forgiven,  being  of  the  number.  Ceaar  waa  engaged  in 
pleting  preparations  for  a  war  against  the  Partliians  at  the  moment  his  asssMiaation 
planned  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  that,  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  their  proceedings,  they  ized 
on  the  ides  of  March  (the  16th)  for  the  execntion  of  their  mnrderous  project,  that  betaf 
the  day  on  which,  in  setting  out  upon  his  expedition  into  the  East,  he  was,  according  to  a 
sibylline  oracle,  to  be  dignified  with  the  title  of  king,  as  the  Parthisns  would  never  bo 
overcome  unless  the  Romans  had  a  sovereign  for  their  general.  The  augurs  had  foretold 
that  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him  ;  and  the  dreams,  moreover,  of  his  wife  Calphumia,  on 
the  night  prerioos  to  his  murder,  are  said  to  have  been  so  appalling,  as  to  have  induced 
her  to  urge  him  not  to  attend  the  senate  in  the  morning.  Brutus,  however,  persuaded 
him  to  repair  to  the  meeting,  representing  to  him  that  the  senate  were  expresaly  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  crown  upon  his  head.  Cesar  followed  his  suggestions  ; 
but  as  soon  ss  he  hsd  taken  his  place  in  the  senate,  the  conspirators  approached  him 
under  pretence  of  saluting  him,  and,  upon  a  given  signal  by  Tollius  Cimber,  which  waa 
that  of  holding  the  bottom  of  Cesar's  robe,  so  as  to  prevent  hu  rising,  Serviliua  Caaca 
iniicted  the  first  wound,  and  the  reat  of  the  senators  immediately  sorroimdad  the  dictator. 
Caaar,  though  mortally  wounded  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  attack,  defended  himself 
Tigoroualy,  till  he  discovered  Brutus  among  his  murderers,  when,  looking  on  hia  foiBcr 
friend,  he  exclaimed,  "  And  thou  too,  Brutus !"  then  covering  his  liead,  and  spreading 
his  robe  before  him,  he  sank  down  covered  with  wounds  at  the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue,  in 
the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  44  years  B.C.  The  place  in  which  CsBiar  waa  mnrdsred 
waa  the  Cartu  PmHfvin 
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-  The  friendf  of  Csfar,  ml  the  he«d  of  whom  was  Antonj,  anxious  to  excite  the 
to  rerenge  hie  death,  caused  hie  body  to  be  brought  into  the  Forom  with  the  atmoet  mh 
lemnity.  Antony  began  his  operatioDe  by  reading  the  will  of  the  dictator,  which,  among 
the  directions  for  the  distribution  of  his  property,  contained  a  bequest  to  every  indhridnal 
dtisen ;  this,  added  to  his  enumeration  of  the  many  acts  of  unprecedented  magnamimty 
and  Taloor  of  Caesar,  so  worked  upon  the  feelings  of  the  by-itanders,  that  upon  Antony's 
holding  up  the  bloody  robe  of  their  deceased  benefactor,  (carefully  displaying  the  nan- 
berless  holes  by  which  it  had  been  pierced,)  groans  and  lamentations  were  beard  from 
every  quarter ;  his  veteran  soldiers  burnt  on  the  funeral  pile  theur  coronets  and  unfitaiy 
emblems  of  conquest,  the  matrons  threw  in  their  ornaments,  the  conspirators  (of  whom 
not  one  died  a  natural  death)  fled  from  die  dty,  and  the  infuriated  and  sorrowing  malti« 
tnde  Tan  with  lighted  brands  from  the  flames  to  set  fire  to  their  houses.  Divine  honoors 
were  granted  him,  and  an  altar  erected  on  the  spot  where  his  body  was  burnt.  Ccsiar 
had  bequeathed  three  parts  of  his  private  fortune  to  Brutus. 

The  character  of  this  celebrated  Roman  has  been  so  circumstantially  given  and  disfniiii. 
by  historians  and  biographers,  that  it  will  be  onnecessury  to  sdd  more  to  this  hare 
ment  of  facts  than  the  following  brief  remarks.  In  his  early  youth,  he  was  of  i 
and  licentioos  habits.  Before  he  enjoyed  any  public  office  he  cwed  upwards  of  260,0M.; 
and  when,  after  his  prseto^hip,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  lie  is  reported  to  have  said  that  be 
was  "  2,000,000/.  worse  than  nothing."  He  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of  nnivenal 
genius,  endued  with  peculiar  powers  of  adapting  the  energies  of  his  body  or  mind  to  the 
accomplishment  of  whatever  he  determined  to  undertake,  and  the  removal  of  whatever 
obetacles  might  srise  to  the  attainment  of  his  wishes.  According  to  this  view,  it  may  be 
presumed  that,  if  he  had  directed  his  attention  exclusively  to  eloquence  or  to  poetiy, 
Cicero  and  Horace  would  have  found  in  him  a  formidable  rival.  He  certainly  waa,  in  aa 
eminent  degree,  conspicuous  for  that  zeal  and  perseverance  which  are  so  eflfisctive,  and 
even  indispensable,  in  turning  natural  advantsges  to  account ;  and,  in  clemency  and  gene- 
loeity,  all  authors  maintain  that  he  surpassed  every  conqueror  of  his  own.  and  of  all  pre- 
ceding and  subsequent  ages.  In  addition  to  the  military  exploits  of  thb  great  statevman 
and  warrior,  he  reformed  the  Roman  calendar ;  wrote  commentaries  oa  the  Gallic  and 
civil  wars  (the  former  being  composed  on  the  very  scene  of  the  battles  which  they  record), 
beautified  and  enrichod  the  capital  with  public  edifices,  libraries,  &c.,  constructed  a  port  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  for  the  reception  of  large  vessels,  and  rebuilt  Carthage  and 
Corinth ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  falling  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  senate,  he  was 
meditating  the  complete  draining  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  and  of  cutting  through  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  thus  connecting  the  Ionian  and  ^gean  seas.  He  is  said  to  have 
conquered  three  hundred  nations,  taken  eight  hundred  cities,  and  defeated  three  millions 
of  men ;  and  Pliny  has  described  him  ss  being  able  to  employ  at  the  same  time,  hia  ears 
to  listen,  his  eyes  to  read,  his  hand  to  write,  and  his  mind  to  dictate. 

In  his  youth  Cesar  was  betrothed  to  Cossutia,  a  rich  heiress ;  but  he  broke  this  en- 
gagement to  marry  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  consul  Cinna.  She  was  the  mother  of  JnUa, 
the  wife  of  Pompey,  whose  daughter  Fompeia,  Cassar  maimed  after  the  death  of  Cornelia. 
His  third  wife  was  Cslphumia. 

POMPEY  THE  GREAT,  CNEIUS  POMPEIUS  MAGNUS.]  He  was  the  ton  of 
Pompeius  Strabo  and  Lucilia,  and  was  bom  in  the  same  year  as  Cicero,  106  B.C*  He 
early  distinguished  himself  in  the  field  and  at  the  bar ;  and,  in  the  factions  of  Maiius  and 
Sylla,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter.  He  conquered  Sicily  from  Marius ;  and,  in  forty 
days,  regained  all  the  African  territories,  which  had  deserted  the  interest  of  Sylla,  Oa 
the  return  of  Pompey  to  Rome,  Sylla  saluted  him  with  the  appellation  of  the  Greai  ;  hat 
upon  his  demand  of  a  triumph  the  dictator  conceived  towards  him  the  feelings  of  aauaiii* 
cions  jealousy.    After  the  death  of  Sylla,  Pompey  annihilated  the  xemaina  of  the  Mnrian 
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factioa,  and  carried  his  anna  into  Spain  againat  the  virtooua  and  bnwe  Sertoriofy  who, 
being  among  thoac  proscribed  by  Sylla,  had  fled  thither  for  safety,  and  had  rendered 
himself  so  popular  in  that  country  by  his  address  and  valour,  and  by  his  general  attentkm 
to  the  interests  of  its  natives,  that  he  excited  the  jealousy^  and  alarm  of  the  Romans. 
Fompey  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from  him  ;  and,  with  Metellos  Scipio,  was  even  driven 
with  dishonour  from  the  field;  but  Sertorius  mas  at  length  slain,  by  tlie  treachery  of 
Perpenna,  one  of  his  officers,  at  a  banquet,  and  Pompey,  uking  advantage  of  his  death 
to  repress  his  adherents,  rrtumrd  to  Rome  to  receive  a  second  triumph.  He  next  suc- 
cessfully attacked  the  great  Michridatrs,  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  considered  a  mora 
mdefatigable  and  powerful  adversary  of  the  Romans  than  either  Hannibal,  Pyxrhns, 
Perseus,  or  Antiochus,  and  was,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  the  greatest  monarch 
that  ever  sat  upon  a  throne.  Pompey  also  received  the  submission  of  Tigraoes,  king  of 
Armenia;  conquered  the  Albanians,  Iberians,  and  Colchians;  besieged  Jerusalem,  and 
reduced  Judea  to  a  Roman  province,'C5  B.C.,  and  then  returned  to  Italy,  with  the  greateit 
pomp  and  magnificence.  He  nevertheless  re-entered  Rome  as  a  private  citisen,  and  tboa 
so  gained  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  that  they  honoured  him  with  a  thurd  triumph. 
The  next  step,  after  these  brill isnt  conquests,  was  his  union  with  Caasr  and  Craasus. 
The  principal  drcumstancea  of  his  life,  subsequent  to  the  formation  of  the  first  triumvirate 
between  him  and  the  two  before-mentioned  generals,  60  B.C.,  and  the  particulars  of  hia 
deatli,  are  incorporated  with  the  histories  of  Julius  Cesar  and  Cleopatra.  This  compact 
was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Pompey  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Julius  Ctaat,  and 
was  dissolved  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war. 

1140. — Alpint  heighti,^  Which  it  was  necessary  to  cross  in  his  road  firom  Tranfldpin* 
Gaul. 

1140. — FalA^r.]  i.e.  father-in-law,  Julius  Cesar. 
-   1141. — Huibmnd.]  Pompey,  who  bad  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Jidiua  Cssar. 

1142. — EaMeru  friends.}  Partisana  in  the  provinces  eatt  of  Rome. 

1145. — Thou.]  Julius  Cesar. 

1147.— iliiolArr.]  LUCIUS  MUMMIUS,  a  Roman  consul,  who  besieged  and  destroyed 
Corinth,  the  last  of  the  Greek  cities  that  held  out  against  Rome,  146  B.C.,  the  samo 
year  that  Carthage  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  second  Scipio  Africanna.  He  was 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  witli  the  epithet  Achaicus ;  but  notwithstanding  the  senricea 
he  had  rendered  his  country,  he  was  disregsrded,  snd  died  in  obscurity  at  Delos.  Ho 
was  so  disinterested,  that  he  never  enriched  himself  with  the  spoils  of  the  countries  he  had 
conquered,  and  was  so  totally  ignorant  of  the  arts,  that,  in  the  transportation  of  some  fine 
Greek  paintings  to  Rome,  he  threatened  tlie  bearers  of  them  .with  the  labour  of  repainting 
them,  if  they  suffered  any  injury  in  their  conveyance. 

1148.]  THE  CAPITOL.  A  famous  citadel  or  castle,  on  the  Mont  C«^olmM»,  at 
Rome,  the  foundations  of  which  were  laid  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  the  walls  raised  by  hia 
successor,  Servius  Tullius,  and  the  edifice  completed  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  last 
king  of  Rome.  Tradition  ascribes  its  name  to  the  circumstance  of  a  man's  «  head'' 
(tfapirO  being  found  fresh  and  bleeding,  when  the  foundation  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  was 
dug.  Amobius,  an  author  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesian,  adds,  tliat  the  man's  name  was  Tefaa, 
whence  capiU  toUmm.  It  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square  upon  four  acres  Of  groond,  the 
front  being  ademed  with  three  rows  of  pillars,  and  the  other  sides  with  two  ;  and  the 
ascent  to  it  from  the  ground  was  by  an  hundred  steps.  Its  thresholds  were  of  brass,  and  its 
roof  of  gold ;  and  its  interior  and  exterior  were  enriched  with  splendid  onmnenta.  Tb« 
Capitol  contained  three  principal  temples,  which  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  tbence  tamed 
Cufitolhuu,  Juno  and  Minerva ;  and  also  those  of  Jupiter  Fereiruu  (the  guardian),  Tsrwi- 
nns,  and  Concord.  In  the  Capitol  were  deposited  the  onoik  (see  Salii),  the  books  of  the 
sibyls  (tee  Sibyl),  and  sevenl  other  saasdtieMiiits,  The  consols  sad  magiitratss  offered 
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there,  when  tbej  entered  apon  their  offices ;  and  the  triumphal  proceenona 
always  conducted  to  the  Capitol.  This  edifice  was  burnt  daring  the  civil  war  of  Marias^ 
A.U.C.  670,  and  rebuilt  by  Sylla.  It  was  again  destroyed  by  the  soldiers  of  VitelliaSy 
A.D.  70,  and  rebuilt  by  Vespasian :  it  was  burnt  a  third  time,  by  lightning,  under  Tttns, 
and  restored  with  great  splendour  by  Domitian.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  waa 
one  of  the  three  places  in  which  the  senate  anciently  assembled,  and  it  still  serres  aa  tiie 
city-hall  or  town-house,  for  the  meeting  of  the  consenrators  of  the  Roman  people. 

USO-^.—Anoiher.]  PAULUS  iEMYLIUS.  These  five  lines  allude  to  the  conqoeit 
of  Macedonia,  and  its  reduction  to  a  Roman  province  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  168  B.C. 
This  celebrated  Roman,  sumamed  Maeedomcus,  from  his  conquest  of  MacedoOy  was  soa 
to  the  Paulus  L.  w£mylius  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  commenced  his  militaiy 
career  in  Spain,  which  conntry  had  become  subject  to  Rome  at  the  tenninalioii  of  the 
aecond  Punic  war,  201  B.C.;  and  it  was  to  quell  a  revolt  of  its  inhabitants,  who  were 
impatient  of  their  new  yoke,  that  .£mylius  was  despatched  against  them.  Thb  oficer 
was  twice  consul.  (During  his  first  consulship,  181  B.C.,  he  totally  subdued  the  Ligniiaiis; 
and,  in  his  last,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army,  in  the  war  which  Peneoi^ 
king  of  Macedonia,  had  declared  against  Rome.  The  success  of  the  Romans  waa  com- 
plete ;  for  not  only  was  the  army  of  Perseus  totally  defeated  in  a  general  engagement  feoght 
near  Pydna,  but  ^myUus  reduced  the  whole  of  Macedonia  to  subjection.  It  is  related, 
that  when  Perseus  was  Inrought  into  his  presence  two  days  after  the  loss  of  hia  '"Tgdwn, 
Panlus,  instead  of  exulting  over  his  fallen  enemy,  merely  rebuked  him  mildly  for  kb 
temerity  in  attacking  the  Romans.  This  nnfortonate  monarch,  with  his  wretched  fiaauly, 
■evertheless  adorned  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror ;  this  triumph,  in  bonoor  of 
victories  (which  were  so  considerable  as  to  supersede  all  necessity  of  taxes  till  the 
sulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  42  B.C.),  lasted  three  days.  Paulus  ^myliua,  who  died  veiy 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Pydna,  has  been  extolled  for  kis  clemency  and  disinterested- 
ness ;  he  certainly,  from  all  the  immense  treasures  which  the  conquest  of  MacedoBa 
placed  at  his  disposal,  appropriated  to  himself  nothing  but  the  library  of  Psmeos;  hot  he 
Aibjected  the  conquered  countries  to  all  the  calamities  inflicted  by  othsr  victoia ;  and,  in 
his  subjugation  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus  alone,  utterly  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of 
seventy  defenceless  cities. 

The  battle  of  Pydna  took  place  168  B.C. ;  but  Macedonia  was  not  incorporated  with 
Rome  till  the  final  conquest  of  Greece  in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  146  B.C. 

11(^6.]  CATO.  MARCUS  PORCIUS,  the  Censor.  This  iUustrioos  Roman,  bon 
288  years  B.C.,  was  a  native  either  of  Tusculum,  or  of  Tibur.  He  was  the  first  of  his 
family  that  settled  at  Rome ;  and  the  high  character  he  acquired  and  sustained  by  the 
rigour  of  his  morals  and  his  inflexible  justice,  elevated  him  progressively  to  all  the  hononn 
of  the  state.  He  served  in  the  second  Punic  war,  under  Fabius  Maximua  and  Sdpb 
Africanos ;  he  filled  the  office  of  military  tribune  in  Sicily  (which  island  came  under  the 
power  of  Rome,  at  the  reduction  of  Syracuse  by  the  consul  Marcellus,  207  B.C.),  and 
maintained  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Greece  and  Sardinia.  He  was  tlien  elected 
consul  with  his  friend  Valerius  Flaccus,  194  B.C.;  and  during  his  consulate  disdngoiahed 
himself  by  bringing  the  revolting  Spaniards  to  obedience,  having,  as  he  was  beard  to 
affirm,  taken  more  towns  in  the  prosecution  of  that  object,  than  he  had  passed  days  in  has 
office.  The  towns  which  he  had  reduced  were  in  number  fom'  hundred.  At  hia  retom  to 
Rome  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  and  the  censorship.  He  professed  great  disxnclinatioB 
to  the  introduction  of  the  finer  arts  and  the  philosophy  of  Greece  into  Rome ;  and  when  the 
philosopher  Cameades,  with  Diogenes,  the  stoic,  and  Critolaus,  the  peripatetic,  arrived  as 
^embassadors  from  the  Athenians  (the  final  reduction  of  Greece  not  having  taken  place  till 
after  the  death  of  Cato),  he  gave  ihem  audience  in  the  senate,  and  prohibited  their 
femnoing  in  the  comitry,  from  the  appreheoaioo  which  he  entertained  of  their  coiniptiag 
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tlte  opinions  of  tbc  Rommn  people,  wIiom  only  profctdon,  he  aaiertad,  wtt  ami  aiid  wv* 
Notwithiitanding  this  circuinitance,  be  strenuously  cultivated  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature,  under  the  tuition  of  his  friend  Ennius.  Thu  poet  waihii 
constaiit  companion  during  his  (]ua»toribip  in  Sardinia.  Cato,  who  died  150  B.C., 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extreme  atrictneu  of  his  morals ;  but  he  waa»  firom  the 
rigour  of  character,  equally  implacable  as  an  enemy.  His  great  aim  was  to  reprets 
the  immoderate  luxury,  and  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  Such  was  his 
determined  hostility  against  Carthage,  that  he  generally  closed  his  orations  in  the  senate 
with  *'  Carthage  must  be  destroyed,"  He  is  said  to  have  repented  of  tliree  thiuga  only 
in  his  life ;  via.  of  having  gone  by  sea  when  he  could  have  gone  by  land  ;  of  haTing 
confided  a  secret  to  liis  m(e ;  and  of  having  passed  a  day  without  adding  to  his  stock 
of  knowledge.  He  had  two  sons,  of  vrhum  one  distioguisbed  himself  under  Paoloa 
^mylius  against  Perseus,  and  the  other  died  in  his  lifetime.  Of  his  writings  none 
rennain  but  his  treatibe  De  Re  ruMtica,  and  some  fragments  (probably  supposititious]  of  a 
celebrated  vrork  known  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  called  Origims, 

Censors.]  These  nugistrates  (two  in  number)  were  first  created  in  the  year  of  Rone 
S12,  and  the  office  of  censor  continued  till  the  time  of  the  emperors,  who  annexed  the 
censorial  power  to  the  imperial.  They  were  usually  chosen  from  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  consolar  dignity,  at  first  from  among  the  patricians  only,  but  subsequently  also 
from  the  plebeians,  and  they  had  all  the  ensigns  of  the  consols  except  the  lictors.  It 
appears  from  ancient  coins  and  statues  that  the  title  of  censor  was  esteemed  more 
honourable  than  that  of  consul,  and  that  it  was  considered  a  peculiar  distinotion  to  be 
descended  from  a  censorian  family. 

The  business  of  the  censors  was  to  take  an  account  of  the  names,  habitations,  and 
valuation  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  dtixens  (see  Census)  ;  to  inspect  their  morals ; 
to  inflict  punishment  for  any  violation  of  order  and  good  conduct ;  and,  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  senate  and  people,  to  regulate  the  imposition  of  taxes.  Their  authoritj 
even  extended  to  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  senate  ;  to  the  appointment  of  the  princep» 
senatus,  and  to  the  expulsion  of  such  as  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  office.  It  wss 
also  a  part  of  their  jurisdiction  to  let  out  to  farm  all  the  lands,  revenues,  and  customs  of 
the  republic  ;  to  prevent  all  abuse  of  public  property ;  and  to  contract  with  artificers  for 
building  and  repairing  all  the  public  works  and  edifices,  both  of  Rome  and  of  the  colonies 
in  Italy ;  the  citisens,  howerer,  of  ail  colonies  and  free  towns  being  enrolled  by  their 
own  censors,  according  to  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Roman.  No  one  could  hold  the 
office  of  censor  twice ;  if  one  of  the  censors  died,  his  surviving  colleague  was  compelled  to 
resign  his  situation,  and  no  others  were  substituted  in  their  room.  Notwithstanding  the 
authority  of  the  censors,  an  appeal  always  lay  from  their  sentence  to  that  of  an  assembly 
of  the  people. 

The  censors  at  first  enjoyed  their  dignity  for  five  years  -,  but,  in  the  year  of  the  city  4S0, 
a  law  was  enacted  (which  was  strictly  afterwards  adhered  to)  of  restraining  it  to  a  year 
and  a  half. 

1157.]  COSSUS.  A  Roman,  who  killed  Volumnius,  king  of  the  Veii,  and  obtained 
the  Mfolia  opiwia,  436  B.C. 

1158.]  THE  GRACCHI.  Virgil  more  particularly  alludes  to  Titus  Sempronius  Grac- 
chus, who  distinguished  himself  in  the  second  Punic  war.  He  was  the  husband  of  the  vir> 
tttous  Cornelia  (sometimes  called  Sempronia),  the  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus :  he  twice 
filled  the  office  of  consul,  and  once  that  of  censor  ;  he  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war 
in  Gaul  and  in  Spain,  and  was  equally  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior.  He 
was  father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  who  fell  victims  to  their  intemperate  seal  in 
the  cause  of  the  populsce  of  Home.  Tiberius  caused  himself  to  be  elected  tribnne  of  the 
people,  for  the  pnrpote  of  enforcing  the  agrarian  law.  This  law,  the  passiDg  of  which  had 
CL  Mm.  3  P 
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twice  before  been  inrffcctually  attempted,  enacted,  that  every  one  who  posseated  laoie 
than  600  acres  of  land,  should  surrender  the  ovcq>lu8  for  division  among  tlie  poorer 
citisens.  Tiberius,  moreover,  stipulated  that  the  proprietors  of  such  lands  shoold  not 
employ  slaves,  but  free  persons,  in  their  cultivation :  these  measures,  so  revolting  to  the 
■enate  and  the  nobles,  were  agreed  to,  and  Tiberius,  witli  his  father-in-law,  Appiua  Clau- 
dius, and  his  brother  Caius,  were  appointed  to  carry  them  into  efl'ect.  But  the  triumpk 
of  Tiberius  was  of  short  duration,  as  be  was  assassinated,  in  the  midst  of  his  adherents, 
by  P*  Scipio  Nasica,  on  the  very  day,  1 33  B.C.,  on  wlucli  it  was  their  intention  to  secnra 
his  continuance  in  tlie  tribunesliip  for  the  following  year.  Tiberins  was  distinguished  by 
his  eloquence,  and  concealed  under  a  mask  of  humility  and  moderation  that  selfish  and 
ambitions  spirit,  which  is  too  often  the  attribute  of  popular  leadeni. 

Caius,  stimulated  rather  than  intimidated  by  the  untimely  end  of  lus  brother,  cootinued 
•o  to  harass  and  alarm  the  senate  by  the  propagation  of  seditious  opinions  and  practices, 
that  ho  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  consul  Opimius,  121  B.C.  It  was  Cains  Grac- 
chus who  first  instituted  the  measurement  of  the  great  roads  of  the  ompirey  and  erected 
mile-stones. 

1159.]  SCIPIOS.  TheScipios,  a  branch  of  the  Cornelian  family,  roust  be  claasrd 
among  the  most  illustrious  men  that  Rome  ever  produced.  Among  the  most  conspiciioas 
individuals  of  this  name  were : 

I.  PuBLius  Cornelius. 

II.  Lucius  Cornelius. 

III.  Lucius  Cornelius  XL 

IV.  Cnkius  Cornelius  Asina. 

V.  and  VI.  Publius  and  Cneius. 
VII.  Pudlius  Cornelius  Africanus. 
viii.  Lucius  Cornelius  Asiaticus. 

IX.  Pudlius  Nasica. 

X.  A  SON  op  Africanus. 

XI.  PuBLius  ^M vlianus,  sumamed  Scipio  Africanus  tiir  Yoitkoer. 

XII.  Mltellus  Publius. 

I.  Pudlius  Cornelius.]  Was  twice  consul,  394  and  381  B.C.,  and  was  master  of  the 
horse  to  Camillus. 

II.  Lucius  Cornelius.]  Consul,  297  B.C.  lie  defeated  the  Etrurians  near  Vola- 
terra. 

xjii.  Lucius  Cornelius  II.]     Consul,  259  B.C. 

IV.  Cneius  Cornelius  Asina.]  He  was  twice  consul,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
the  first  Punic  \iar  against  the  Carthaginian  general  Ilanno.  In  hb  first  consolate,  S58 
B.C.,  he  took  the  town  of  Aleria,  in  Corsica ;  and  in  his  second,  253  B.C.,  that  of  Panor- 
mus,  in  Sicily. 

V.  and  VI.  Publius  and  Cneius.]  The  sons  of  Cneius  Asina.  Publius  was  appointed, 
in  his  consulate,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  218  B.C.,  to  command  the 
forces  in  Spain  against  the  Carthaginians.  Finding,  on  his  arrival  in  that  coontrj,  that 
Hannibal,  with  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  hb  vast  army,  had  quitted  it  for  the  poxpoie 
of  penetrating  into  Italy,  he  pursued  that  general,  in  the  hope  of  arresting  his  progress. 
He  was  defeated  by  Hannibal  near  tlie  river  Ticinus,  and  would  have  lost  his  life  but  lot 
the  intrepidity  of  his  son,  the  great  Scipio  Africanus.  Publius  resumed  the  conduct  of  the 
war  in  Spain,  snd  there,  with  his  brother  Cneius,  obtained  many  victories  over  the  Car- 
thaginian troops,  which  Hsnnibal  had  left  under  the  command  of  Asdrubal  and  Mago. 
But  the  fatal  confidence  inspired  by  these  advantages  induced  tliem  to  adopt  tlie  unwise 
expedient  of  separating  their  armies ;  and  the  brothers,  unable  singly  to  stand  against  tlie 
enemy,  fell  successively  under  the  accumulated  forces  of  the  three  generals. 
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VII.  PuoLius  Cornelius  Apkicanus.]    This  great  man  was  the  ion  of  Pabliiw 
Sdpio,  and  first  distingnished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Ticinura.    The  consternation  of  the 
Koiiians,  after  their  defeat  at  Cannae,  was  so  great,  that  several  of  the  chief  men  of  their 
army  had  fbnncd  the  project  of  fljing  for  safety  to  the  court  of  some  monarch  in  friendly 
communication  witli  their  country.    This  intelligence  roused  the  patriotic  feelings  of 
Scipio.    He  accordingly  repaired,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  camp,  and,  by  energetie 
arguments,  induced  cfery  man  present  to  unite  with  him  in  a  wow  never  to  aban- 
don the  republic   Scipio  was  created  sdile  (thoogli  contrary  to  general  usage)  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one ;  and,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  was,  with  proconsulnr  power,  mppomted  to 
succeed  his  father  and  uncle  in  tlie  conduct  of  the  war  in  Spain.    He  there  fully  realiied 
the  expectations  tliat  had  been  formed  of  his  military  powers ;  he  obtained  many  Tictorics 
over  the  se? eral  Carthaginian  generals  ;  and  in  four  years  completed  the  conquest  of  th« 
whole  Peninsula.    Africa  was  the  next  theatre  of  his  exploiu.     He  embarked  for  that 
country,  alter  having  been  raised  to  the  consular  dignity,  204  B.C.     His  first  conquatis 
were  over  Asdrubal,  and  over  Syphaz,  king  of  the  Masssylii,  in  Mauritania,  whoae  posaet- 
sions,  in  order  to  secure  a  powerful  ally  to  Rome,  Scipio  transferred  to  Masiniiaa,  krog  of 
Numidia;  and  such  were  the  number  and  rapidity  of  his  victories  that  the  Carthaginianayin 
tlirir  alarm,  recalled  Hannibal  from  Italy,  ms  the  only  officer  able  to  cope  with  the  form!* 
dable  invader.    After  an  unavailing  conference  between  the  two  generals,  an  obatiBate 
battle,  which  decided  the  fate  of  Carthage,  was  fought  near  Zania,  SOS  B.C.    Historiaat 
affirm  that  S0,000  Carthaginians  were  slain,  and  as  many  made  priaoners  of  «ar,  while  to 
the  Romans  only  3000  men  were  lost.    This  terminated  the  second  Punic  war ;  wad 
Scipio,  having  granted  peace  to  the  unhappy  Carthaginisns,  on  very  severe  and  humi- 
liating  terms,  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  wss  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  with  the 
appellation  of  JJriaoiM,    The  soldiers  were  individually  rewarded  with  twice  as  many 
acres  of  land  as  they  had  served  years  in  the  Sfianish  and  African  wara.    Scipio  was 
elected  a  second  time  consul,  lOS  B.C.,  but  he  wa8  doomed  to  feel  that  merit  is  no  pre- 
scirative  against  the  inconstancy  of  fortune ;  his  eminent  services  and  virtues  had  ren* 
dered  him  an  object  of  universal  envy ;  and,  percei? ing  at  length  that  he  had  displeased  tho 
populsce  by  his  ifrish  to  dbtinguish  the  senators  from  the  reat  of  the  spectators  at  the  pub- 
lic exhibitions,  he  left  Rome  in  dbgust,  and,  as  second  in  command,  accompanied  his 
brother  Scipio  Aaiaticus  in  the  successful  expedition  widch  be  undertook  against  Antio* 
chu3  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  to  whoae  court  Hannibal  had  fled  after  his  defeat  at  Zama. 
At  the  return  of  Scipio  to  Rome  he  found  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  unabated,  and 
was,  at  the  instigation  of  his  inveterate  rival,  Cato  the  Censor,  cited  before  the  tribunes, 
the  Petilii,  on  a  charge  of  extortion.    He  was  accused  of  having  exacted  for  his  own  use 
immense  sums  of  money  from  Antiochus,  in  return  for  the  favourable  terms  of  peace 
which  he  had  granted  him.    This  charge  he  resisted  with  the  calmness  and  greatness  of 
soul  which  characterised  all  hia  actions.    The  second  day  of  his  trial  chanced  to  be  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zama.  In  a  dignified  allusion  to  his  service!  on  that  occasion, 
instead  of  replying  to  the  charges  of  the  tribunes,  he  exclaimed,  "  On  this  day  I  van- 
quished Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginiana  :  come,  let  us  go  to  the  Capitol  to  return  Ihanfca 
to  the  gods  for  such  signal  mercies.'*   The  citizens  obe^'ed  the  summons,  and  the  tribunes 
and  the  crier  alono  remained  of  tlic  assembled  multitude.    The  affair  was  nevertheless 
agitated  a  third  time  ;  but  Scipio  had  withdrawn  from  tlie  scene  to  his  country  houae  at 
Litemum,  where  he  shortly  after  died,  in  tlie  48th  year  of  his  age,  184  B.C.,  expressing 
so  great  a  horror  at  the  depravity  of  the  Romana,  that  he  ordered  hia  reroaina  to  be  interred 
at  that  place,  instead  of  bving  conveyed  to  Rome.    The   Ilumans  lavished  on  this  great 
and  good  man,  when  dead,  the  commendations  and  honours  which,  during  a  life  of  one 
unvarying  teuour  of  rigid  public  and  private  virtue  and  indefatigable  valour,  they  had 
withheld  from  him.    In  his  military  capacity,  he  was  considered  equally  great  in  design 
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and  ezecotion  ;  and  for  hia  magnaniinity  and  disinterestedneBs,  he  ia  witboat  an  equal  tii 
the  age  in  which  he  Uved.  It  U  rehtted  of  him,  among  other  instances  of  generositj  and 
Tirtue«  that  after  the  sack  of  Carthagena,  when  a  female  Spaniard  of  exquisite  beauty  and 
high  birth  was  presented  to  him  among  the  captives,  he,  discovering  that  she  was  betrothed 
lo  A  Cfltiberian  prince,  immediately  restored  her  to  her  family  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
clemency  and  disinterestedness,  that  he  treated  the  Spaniards  with  so  much  kindness  aftar 
one  of  his  victories,  that  they  wished  to  proclaim  him  king  ;  hot  that  he  ref6aed  the  ho- 
aour,  alleging,  that  the  title  of  general  (imperator),  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  hj 
his  soldiers,  was  what  he  considered  the  greatest  distinction,  while  that  of  king  was»  more- 
over, odions  to  the  Romans. 

VIII.  Lucius  CoRNBLius  AsiATicus.]  Ho  wss  the  brother  of  Scipio  Africaanty  and 
was  his  companion  in  the  Spanish  and  African  wars.  His  military  talents  obtaimd  him 
the  election  to  the  consulship,  189  B.C.,  and  he  was  thereupon  appointed  to  coiidnct  the 
war  (before  alluded  to  under  African\)a)  in  Asia,  against  Antiochns  the  Greatt  king  of 
Syria.  He  obtained  a  dedsive  victory  over  that  monarch  in  the  plains  of  Magnesia,  near 
Bardis,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  was  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  the  annuone  of 
Asiaticns.  Like  his  noble  brotlier,  he  was  exposed  by  his  signal  services  to  the  malevo- 
lence of  the  dissatisfied  and  envious.  After  the  death  of  Afiicanus,  a  charge  'of  faanaf 
appropriated  to  himself  the  riches  acquired  by  the  conquest  of  Antiochus  was 
against  him  by  the  Pctilii,  at  the  instance  of  Cato  the  Censor.  He  repelled  the 
tion  ;  but  though  bis  cause  was  ably  pleaded  before  the  tribunal  of  the  prstor  Tefentiiie 
Culeo,  by  his  cousin  Nasica,  he  was  committed  to  prison,  his  property  confiscated,  and  a 
fine  exacted  from  him  for  the  pretended  peculation ;  but  the  money  procured  by  tlie  sale 
of  his  efiects  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  sum  rt^quired.  This  proof  of  his  integrity  did 
not^  however,  allay  tlie  irritation  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  subjected  to  farther  penecn- 
tion ;  but  the  Romans  in  the  end  relented,  and  so  liberally  rewarded  his  dianterestrd 
services,  that  he  was  enabled  to  celebrate,  at  his  own  expense,  games,  ia  hoaonr  of  hb 
victory  over  Antiochus,  for  ten  successive  days. 

IX.  PuBLius  Nasica.]  There  were  several  celebrated  individuals  of  this  name  ^  bat 
three,  whose  names  were  each  Publius  Cornelius,  may  be  identified  with  the  Narica,  the 
son  of  Cneius,  who  was  killed  in  Spam  ;  the  Nasica  who  fought  under  Paulus  ^mylius ; 
and  the  Nasica  who  headed  a  troop  of  patricians  against  the  Gracchi.  The  first  of  these 
was  elected  consul,  191  B.C.  In  his  consulate  he  defeated  the  Boii,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph.  He  was  the  legal  defender  of  Africanus  and  Asiaticos,  and  was  ao  re- 
nowned for  his  integrity,  that  when  the  Romans,  204  B.C.,  meditated  the  removal  of  the 
statue  of  Cybelc  (see  Cybele)  from  Pessinus  to  Rome,  and,  in  conformity  to  the  aibylliae 
oracles,  were  to  depute  the  most  upright  man  of  their  state  to  conduct  its  tiansportatioB, 
Nasica  was  honoured  with  the  distinction.  The  second  was  the  Nasica  who  fought  under 
Paulus  iEmylius  at  the  battle  of  Pydna,  who  held  the  office  of  censor,  167  B.C.,  and 
twice  that  of  consul,  161  and  155  B.C.  In  his  second  consulate  he  defeated  the  Dalma- 
tians :  he  was  such  an  enemy  to  pomp,  that  he  refused  the  title  of  imperator,  wliich  the 
soldiers  had  decreed  him,  and  very  reluctantly  submitted  to  the  honour  of  a  triumph* 
He  warmly  combated  the  opinion  of  Cato  relative  to  the  necessity  of  the  utter  destrac- 
tion  of  Carthage,  but  was  nevertheless  so  anxious  to  preserve  the  military  character  of  the 
Romans  in  all  its  vigour,  that  he  prevailed  on  the  people  to  destroy  a  theatre,  which 
was  nearly  completed,  lest  the  fascination  of  the  amusements  therein  exhibited  might 
tend  to  enervate  them,  and  to  repress  their  martial  spirit.  He  introduced  the  use  of  the 
hydraulic  machine  at  Rome.  The  third,  tlie  enemy  of  the  Gracchi,  was  elected  consul, 
138  B.C.  He  showed  great  firmness  and  ingenuity  in  the  measures  which  he  adopted  for 
diminishing  the  horrors  of  a  famine,  with  which  the  country  was  visited  during  liis  consu* 
late.     After  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  he  was  prevailed  on,  by  the  acnate,  to 
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escape  the  fury  of  the  popoliice,  by  accepting  a  comnuMion  lo  Ana  ;  his  ab«iic«  from  his 
country  preyed  on  his  spirits,  and  caused  his  death. 

X.  A  Mtm  of  J/ricantu.]    He  was,  like  bis  fatlier,  remailLable  for  bis  ralour  and  bis 
loTo  of  literature.     He  adopted  Paulus  ^mylius. 

XI.  PuBLius  ^MYLiANvs.]  SomaiDed  SciPio  ArxicANus  THK  toumoer;  was  tb# 
•on  of  Paulus  ^mylius,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  and  bad  been  adopted  by  the  eldest 
son  of  Sdpio  Africanus.  He  learnt  the  art  of  war  under  his  father,  and  6rst  distinguisbed 
himself  in  the  office  of  legionary  tribune  hi  Spain  :  while  in  that  country,  he  was  rewarded 
witli  a  mural  crown,  for  having  headed  the  assault  in  the  successful  attack  on  the  town  of 
Intercatia*  This  enterprise  was  facilitated  by  bis  baring  prenoosly  overcome,  in  singla 
combat,  a  Spaniard  of  gigantic  stature  who  had  defied  the  armies  of  Rone.  From  8p«in» 
Scipio  crossed  over  into  Africa  as  tribune,  and  there  so  entirely  gained  the  hearts  even  of 
the  enemy,  that  Phameas,  the  commander  of  the  Carthaginian  catalry,  though  dreading 
him  as  an  antagonist,  was  so  dazxied  by  hiH  qualities  as  a  man,  that  he  forsook  his  owm 
troops  to  live  under  Scipto's  discipline.  Masinissa,  the  king  of  Numidia,  also  enter- 
tained so  high  an  opinion  of  bis  honour  and  justice,  that  be  on  his  death-bed  implored 
him  to  determine  and  superintend  the  division  of  his  estates  between  his  three  sons, 
Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal.  His  reputation  became,  at  length,  so  bhmoned  ml 
Rome,  that,  on  his  re-appearmg  fai  that  city  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  office  of  ssdile,  bin 
name,  his  figure,  bis  deportment,  and  every  cireorostance  connected  with  him,  seeaaed  t» 
inspire  the  Romans  with  the  belief  that  he  had  been  selected  by  the  gods  to  terminal* 
their  long  contested  rivalry  with  the  Carthaginians.  They  accordingly  raised  him  to  tht 
consulship,  148  B.C!.,  and  appointed  lum  to  bring  the  third  Punic  war  to  a  conclusion. 
His  colleague  in  this  undertaking  was  his  friend  Ltelius ;  on  their  arrival  in  Africa,  they 
found  Carthage  already  besieged  ;  Scipio  no  sooner  appeared  before  the  city  than  he  eat 
oiF  every  communication  with  the  land  and  threw  a  stupendous  mole,  with  immense 
labour  and  expense,  across  the  liarboor,  in  order  to  deprive  the  inhabitants,  computed  at 
700,000,  of  any  intercourse  by  sea.  In  defiance,  however,  of  the  vigilance  and  activi^ 
of  Scipio,  the  Carthaginians,  stimulated  by  despair,  succeeded  in  digging  another  baiboor, 
and  in  constructing  a  fleet  of  fifty  gallies.  This  proved  no  barrier  to  the  final  executioB 
of  Scipio's  designs,  and  the  war  ended  in  the  complete  reduction  of  the  citadel,  and  tbt 
total  submission  of  Carthage,  146  B.C.,  tbe  same  year  that  Corinth  was  nused  to  the 
ground  by  the  consul  Mummios.  The  captive  city  was  seventeen  days  in  flames ;  and, 
with  many  bitter  pangs,  Scipio,  in  obedience  to  the  ordera  be  bad  recei? ed,  demolished  H» 
very  walls.  In  contemplating  the  awful  scene,  he  is  said  to  have  recited  two  lines  of  Homer 
(see  II.  vi.  570.),  containing  a  prophecy  relative  to  the  fall  of  Troy.  Of  the  immense 
treasures  which  Scipio  found  in  Carthage,  he  reserved  none  but  the  work  of  Mago  on 
agriculture,  a  possession  which  the  Romans  considered  so  inestimable  as  to  cherish  It 
with  more  care  even  than  tbeir  sibylline  books.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  was  honoured 
with  a  triumph  and  with  the  surname  of  4fiie9nui.  He  was  subsequently  re-elected  l» 
the  consulship,  1S4  B.C.,  and  appointed  to  terminate  the  war  which  the  Romans  had 
ineflectually  carried  on  for  fourteen  years  against  Numantia :  he  began  the  siege  with  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  and  was  so  bravely  opposed  by  tbe  besieged,  who  amounted  only  to 
4,000  men  able  to  bear  arms,  that  although  the  town  ultimately  fell  to  him,  it  was  not 
until  tbe  Numantincs,  with  almost  unprecedented  valour  and  disregard  of  snfieriag,  had 
set  fire  to  their  booses  and  had  to  a  man  destroyed  themselves,  in  order  that  not  ob9 
ndght  remain  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  conquerors.  After  this  conquest  JEmyUmn^ 
obtained  a  second  triumph,  and  the  surname  NumoHtinui,  But,  like  his  illustrious  pie* 
decessor  in  arras,  l>e  was  doomed  to  experience  the  ingratitude  of  that  nation  to  whose 
service  his  life  had  been  devoted.  He  was  found  dead  in  bis  bed,  not  without  ansplcion 
of  liaving  been  strangled ;   and  so  fearful  were    he  people  that  the  raoid^  ought  be 
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Mcribed  to  Caias  Grdcchos,  that  all  investigation  was  avoided.  Tlie  latter  part  of  hit 
exemplary  life  had  been  passed  with  his  friend  Lslius,  at  his  villa  at  CaieU»  in  Bednnoo 
and  literacy  occupation.  Scipio  Africanns  the  Younger  has  often  been  compared  with 
his  predecessor  of  tlie  same  name,  and,  whether  considered  with  reference  to  public  or 
private  life,  his  claim  to  the  veneration  of  posterity  is  equal.  In  officiating  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  lustrum  in  the  capacity  of  censor,  he  exclaimed,  on  heaiing  the  regiitnr 
conjure  the  gods  to  render  the  affairs  and  successes  of  the  Romans  still  more  prosperous 
and  brilliant,  *<  they  are  sufficiently  so,  and  I  only  pray  that  they  may  continue  aa  they 
are»"  The  censors,  oat  of  respect  to  ^mylianus,  ever  afterwards,  at  the  celebiatioii  of 
the  lustrum,  uttered  this  ejaculation. 

.  xii.  Metellvs  PuBLius.]  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey.  After  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia,  he  accompanied  Cato  into  Africa,  and  united  the  renmant  of  his  amy  with 
that  of  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania.  They  endeavoured  to  make  some  stand  against  Cssar, 
but  were  utterly  defeated  (and  Metellus  killed)  by  that  general  at  the  battle  of  Thapaos. 
1162.]  FABRICIUS.  CAIUS  LUSCINUS  :  this  noble  Roman  was  created  cenaol, 
S83  B.C.,  and  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph  for  his  victories  over  the  Samnitea^  the 
Bruttii,  and  the  Lucanians.  The  spoil  produced  by  Uicse  conquests  was  so  conaidenble 
that,  after  having  conferred  rewards  on  the  soldiers,  and  restored  to  the  citisena  the 
BU>ney  which  they  had  supplied  for  the  war,  he  found  an  overplus  of  400  talents,  which 
he  deposited  in  the  treasury  on  the  day  of  his  triumph.  Two  years  after  this  circmi- 
stance,  Fabricius  was  deputed  to  negociate  with  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  respecting  the 
prisoners  taken  firom  the  Romans  in  the  battle  of  Tarentum.  Pyrrhus  had  inefiectiiBny 
endeavoured,  through  his  minister  Cineas,  to  establish  a  peace  with  the  Romans ;  and  oe 
Fabricius'  arrival  at  his  court,  renewed  his  endeavours  to  attain,  even  by  bribes,  this 
desired  object :  but  Fabricius  was  proof  against  hit  arguments  and  his  snares,  and  so 
gained  the  esteem  of  Pyrrhus  by  his  uprightness  and  purity,  that  the  release  of  the  pii* 
soners  was  granted  without  a  ransom.  Fabricius  was  nominated  censor,  877  B.C.,  with 
iEmylius  Papus,  a  man  of  habits  as  austere  and  strict  as  his  own ;  their  contempt  of 
luxury  and  expense  was  indeed  so  great,  that  it  is  recorded  of  them  that  the  only  articles 
of  plate  they  possessed  were,  the  former  a  salt-cellar,  whose  feet  were  of  horn,  and  the 
latter  a  small  salver  to  receive  the  offerings  to  the  gods  ;  and  that  the  senator  Cornelius 
Rufinus,  who  had  been  twice  consul  and  dictator,  was  banished  during  their  censorship 
for  having  in  his  house  more  than  ten  pounds  weight  of  silver  plate.  Fabricius  died  in 
the  utmost  poverty.  He  was  buried  at  the  public  charge,  and  the  Roman  people  be* 
stowed  marriage  portions  on  his  daughters. 

lie^.—Ploughman  connd.]  LUCIUS  QUINTIUS  CINCINNATUS.  He  was 
taken  from  the  plough  by  the  senate,  and  appointed  dictator,  458  B.C.,  for  the  purpose 
of  quelling  the  dissensions  at  Rome.  His  moderation  and  firmness  in  the  discharge  of 
the  office  having  speedily  accomplished  the  desired  object,  he  immediately  returned  to 
his  farm.  He  was  again  drawn  from  his  retreat,  and  reappointed  dictator,  456  h.C.,  to 
oppose  the  ^qui  and  Volsci.  He  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  them ;  delivered  the 
consul  Minucius,  who  had  been  besieged  in  his  camp  by  tlie  enemy;  and  eagerly 
laid  down  his  honours,  whicii  he  had  enjoyed  only  sixteen  days,  but  not  before  he  ^*%^ 
dispossessed  Minucius  of  the  consulship,  observing  to  him,  "  that  he  should  learn  the  art 
of  war  as  a  lieutenant,  before  he  presumed  to  command  legions  in  tlie  character  of  con- 
sul.*' He  was  once  more,  at  tlie  age  of  eighty,  called  on  to  defend  the  state  against  the 
people  of  Piccneste  ;  he  reduced  the  enemy  to  submission,  and  then  finally  retired  from 
the  capital. 

11G4.]  FABII.  A  noble  and  ancient  family  at  Rome,  said  to  have  been  so  powerful 
and  numerous  as  to  have  taken  on  themselves  the  expense  of  a  war  against  the  Veientes, 
270  B.C.    Tiiey  came  to  a  general  engagement  near  the  Cremera,  in  which  all  Clic 
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familj,  consiftiing  of  306  men,  with  (he  exception  of  one,  were  killed.  From  this  indiri- 
tiual,  then  too  young  to  take  the  field,  but  ultimately  raised  to  the  higlirst  honours  of  the 
state,  the  difTcrcnt  branches  of  the  Fabian  family  are  supposed  to  have  been  descended. 
Dionysius  Halicaraassiis  treats  as  fable  Livy's  account  of  this  battle,  llie  person  allnded 
to  by  Virgil,  in  the  llG5th  hne,  is  Quintiu  Fabius  Maximus,  samamed  Cunctaier  (de- 
layer). He  derived  tliis  epithet  from  his  mode  of  warfare  when  the  Carthaginians  were 
ravaging  Italj  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that,  liad  his  plana  been  adopted,  the  fatal  battle  of 
Canno!  might  have  been  avoided.  lie  was  five  times  consul,  and  after  tlio  disastrona 
overthrow  of  the  Romans  at  I'hrasymene,  was  raised  to  the  dictatorship.  Being  called 
on  in  the  dnicharge  of  this  office  to  oppose  Hannibal,  he  conceived  the  project  of  harassing 
the  army  of  his  competitor  by  countermarches  and  ambuscades,  instead  of  coming  to  a 
genend  engagement ;  this  plan  was  violently  combated,  but  the  result  of  the  openttiona 
at  Cannae  confirmed  the  liigh  rcptitation  of  Fabius  for  military  skill.  From  the  manner, 
however,  in  which  he,  seven  years  after  that  tremendous  battle,  procured  the  iubmiiaion 
of  Tarentum,  the  Carthaginians  were  induced  to  designate  him  tlie  Hannibal  of  Rome. 
Fabius  resisted  the  solicitations  of  his  countrymen  to  remove  the  statnes  and  paintings  oC 
the  Greeks  from  Tarentum,  observing,  "  let  us  leave  to  the  Tarentmea  their  irritated 
gods."  So  unpopular  were  all  his  measures,  that  Uie  Romans  refused  to  subscribe  to  an 
agreement  which  he  had  concluded  with  Hannibal  for  the  rsnaom  of  the  captives ;  while 
Fflbiui,  rather  than  forfeit  hia  word  to  the  enemy,  sold  all  hia  estates  to  provide  the  itl^ 
pulated  sum.  Hia  countrymen  were,  however,  at  length  so  awakened  to  hia  merits,  that 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury. 

IISO,— Great  JUareelliu.]  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS  MARCELLUS,  the  renowned 
conqueror  of  Syracuse.  He  was  created  consul,  221  B.C.,  and  entrusted  with  the  con* 
duct  of  a  war  againat  the  Gaula.  In  the  progress  of  the  conflict  he  killed,  with  hia  own 
hand,  Viridomarus,  their  king,  and  obtained  in  consequence  the  ipoUm  epiaia.  Alter 
(his  success,  he  wan  selected  as  the  general  to  oppf)se  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  was  the  firat 
Roman  tliat  obtained  anj  advantage  OTer  the  formidable  Carthaginian,  whom  he  defeated 
twice  under  the  walla  of  Nola,  313  B.C.  Marcellua  was  despatched  with  a  powerlol 
force  against  Syracuse :  he  besieged  the  city  by  sea  and  land ;  but  his  operatkma  were«  for 
three  years,  baffled  by  the  ingenuity  and  indefatigable  spirit  of  the  philosopher  and  geo- 
metrician Arclumedes,  who  had  constructed  machines  by  which  the  ahipa  of  the  enemy 
were  suddenly  raised  up  from  the  bay  into  the  air,  and  then  precipitated  into  the  water 
witli  such  violence  ap  to  sink  them  ;  he  moreover  destroyed  some  of  their  veasela  with  hia 
renowned  burning-glasses.  The  perseverance  of  Marcellua  vras,  at  length,  crowned  with 
success,  and  Syracuse  surrendered  to  his  arms,  211  B.C.  The  conqueror  had  particularly 
directed  that,  in  the  deatruction  of  the  town,  its  sealous  defender  Archimedes  should  be 
spared  ;  but  he  had  the  mortification  of  learning  that  that  philosopher,  absorbed  in  the 
mazes  of  a  problem,  and  thus  ignorant  of  the  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  had 
been  involved  in  the  general  slaughter.  MarccUus  conveyed  to  Rome,  which  had,  till 
bis  time,  presented  only  one  vast  arsenal,  all  the  fine  statues,  paintings,  and  other  works 
of  art  with  which  the  Greeks  had  enriched  Syracuse.  After  tlie  conquest  of  Syracuse, 
Marcellus  was  again  appointed  to  march  against  Hannibal ;  he  recovered  many  of  the 
Samnian  towns  which  had  revolted  from  Rome,  but  he  was  st  length  incautiously  sor- 
priaed  and  killed  in  an  ambuscade  by  Hannibal,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  his 
fifth  consulship.  His  body  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  by  the  Carthaginian 
general^  and  his  aahes  conveyed  in  a  silver  urn  to  his  son.  Msrcellus  vraa  remarkable 
for  his  clemency,  and  for  his  private  as  well  as  his  public  virtues.  He  was  designated 
the  "  sword  of  the  republic,"  as  was  Fabius,  his  colleague  in  hia  third  consolahip,  its 
"  buckler."  He  and  Cornelius  Cosaus  were  the  only  two  Romans,  alter  Romulus,  who 
obtained  the  celebrated  ipoUa  eptma. 
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11S5.— GaiiUf4JlMif.]    ViBiDouARus. 

1187.— TVbini.]    Komulut  and  Comos  being  the  former  two.    (See  Mircelliu*  liat 
1180.) 

1187. — Feretrimn  Jorc]    (See  Feretriiu,  under  the  names  of  Jove.) 

llSO^il  g9dUk$  yon/A.]  MARCELLUS,  also  called  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS  :  he 
was  the  son  of  the  MarccUus  who  signalised  himself  in  the  dvil  wars  between  Cesar  end 
Fompey,  by  his  firm  attachment  to  the  latter,  and  of  Octavia.  He  manned  Jnlta,  the 
daughter  of  Augustus,  and  was  publicly  named  as  his  successor  in  the  empire ;  he  wis 
created  ndile,  and  so  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Romans  by  his  conciliatory  and  amiiMf 
manners,  that  his  premature  death,  at  the  early  age  of  ei^teen,  plunged  the  nadoo,  as 
well  as  his  fiynily,  in  the  deepest  grief.  Virgil,  who  was  patronised  by  Angnstna.  pro- 
cured himself  a  great  acoeasioii  of  favour  by  commemorating,  in  liis  poem  of  the  ^aeld* 
the  viitues  of  this  exemplary  prince.  The  poet  was  desired  to  repeat  the  Tcnee  in  the 
presence  of  Augustus  and  Octavia :  the  unhappy  mother,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ledtaly  burst  into  tears ;  but  when  he  uttered  the  words,  Tm  MareeUui  eria,  she  ewoooed 
mway.  The  delicate  flattery  of  the  poet  was  rewarded  with  ten  sesterces  for  eveij  veoe 
felatmg  to  Marcellus ;  a  sum  equivalent  to  8(M.  of  our  money. 

1206. — MartumJUldJ]  Campus  Martius  ;  a  large  plain  without  the  walls  of  tho  dty 
of  Rome,  so  called  because  dedicated  to  Mars.  It  wss  appropriated  to  the  piactica  ef 
the  different  exercises  and  games  of  the  Roman  youth ;  to  the  holdmg  of  poblic  mmb- 
blies ;  to  the  election  of  officers  of  state ;  and  the  receiving  of  foreign  ambaaMdon.  Tht 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  also  generally  burnt  (the  circumstance  which  explains  thia  Km) 
on  the  Campus  Martius. 

"  Part  of  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  ashes  of  Marcellus  were  deposited  (md  which 
was  built  by  Augustos  for  Julius  Cesar  himself,  and  the  rest  of  his  fsmily),  is  ilill 
remaining.  It  stands  in  the  Campus  Martins,  near  tlie  banks  of  the  Tyber ;  and,  what 
one  sees  it,  puts  one  strongly  in  mind  of  the  verses  in  Virgil,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
fcneral  of  that  young  prince.  It  is  whst  they  now  call  the  Mauaolnm  AugyaiL'*^^ 
Spenee. 

1208. — Tyhtr  seeS]    Because  this  river  flows  through  the  Campus  Martraa. 

1221.—^  new  Marcellus.'}    i,  e.  thou  shalt  rival  thy  father.    (See  line  1180.) 

1222. — CanislerB.']    i.  e.  small  baskets. 

1245.]  CAIETA.  There  was  a  city,  with  a  bay  and  promontory  of  the  same  naaie 
(now  Gaeta),  on  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea,  which  name  some,  with  Virgil,  derive 
from  ^neas*  nurse  ;  and  others,  from  the  word  Ate,  Atis,  and  Attis,  the  denomination  ctf 
a  cavern  sacred  to  the  god  Ait  (the  sun),  near  which  Caieta  was  situated  on  the  sea*coest. 
Diodorus  states  that  Caieta  had  been,  previously  to  his  time,  occasionally  styled  Aitie* 
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]. — And,"]    Alto ;  as  well  ai  Miienot. 

1. — il/olrcm.]  Caieta,  the  nurae  of  iEneas,  who  waa  buried  in  the  town  of  Caacta 
(see  Caieta,  i£n.  ▼!.  1245.)  Among  the  ancienta  the  none  waa  regarded  through  Life  aa 
a  Tenerable  character.  (See  Ovid*a  Met.  b.  xir.) 

18. — From  hence,  4*c.]    lliis  deacription  is  borrowed  from  Homer,  Od.  z.  241,  &c. 

2Z.^The  Md  ta(e.]     i£a:a. 

52.]  ERATO.  Here  aupposed  by  aome  to  be  put  for  muse  in  general.  Huaiua  and 
othera  obaenre,  that  Virgil  intoket  the  muse  Erato,  who  preaided  over  lore  affaira* 
because  the  tranaactiona  in  thia  last  part  of  the  ^Eneid  turn  upon  tlie  contentiona  between 
Tnmus  and  iEneaa  for  the  fair  Larinia. 

56.]  AUSONIA.    Italy. 

57. — The  rtiMiIf.]  ^nets  and  Tumui. 

64. — Tffrrkene  realnL]     Because  washed  by  the  1  yrrheuum  mare. 

68.]  LATIN  US.  A  son  of  Faunus  and  Marica ;  king  of  the  aboriginal  Laurentines  in 
Latium,  from  him  called  Latini ;  husband  of  Amata,  and  father  of  Lavinia.  (See  Lavinia.) 
Hia  death  is  differently  described :  some  state  that  it  was  natural ;  othera  tliat  he  was 
killed  in  a  aecond  war  agsinst  the  Rutuli. 

Latinus  is  said  also  to  hare  married  Palatia,  the  daughter  of  Evander  and  Roma,  a 
Trojan  who  came  into  Italy  with  .£neaa,  and  to  whom  some  ascribe  the  birth  of  Romulus 
and  Remus. 

70.]  FAUNUS.  The  third  king,  according  to  tradition,  of  the  aborigiaea  in  Italy. 
He  is,  by  some,  considered  to  hare  been  son  of  Picus  and  Vonilia ;  and  by  otliers,  of 
Mars,  or  of  Mercury  and  Night  (ftlercury  being  often  called  Faunus  by  die  Latins).  He 
was  so  revered  by  his  subjects  in  consequence  of  his  mild  government  and  his  promotion 
of  agriculture,  that  he  waa  placed  after  death  among  the  diviniiiea  of  their  country.  The 
gift  of  prophecy  was  ascribed  to  him  and  hia  wife  Fauna  (see  Marica,  line  71.);  and  his 
oracles  were  held  in  high  estimation.  His  principal  temple  was  on  Mount  Cnelius ;  and 
at  the  festival  of  Faunmlia,  which  was  annually  celebrated  in  his  honour  throughout  Italy, 
kids  and  aheep  were  sacrificed  to  him  in  the  fields  and  woods,  with  libations  of  wine  and 
burning  of  incense. 

Faunus  raised  a  temple  to  the  god  Pan  at  tlie  foot  of  the  Palatine  mount;  he  is  some- 
times confounded  with  tliat  deity  (see  Hor.  b.  iii.  Ode  18.);  and,  when  worahip()ed  as 
the  son  of  Mercury  and  Night,  is  represented  as  a  satyr.  He  is  also  called  Fstuelis, 
Fatioique,  and  Inuus. 

71.]  MAIUCA.  The  same  with  Fatua,  Fauna,  and  Fatidica  ;  daughter  of  Picus, 
and  wife  and  sister  of  king  Faunus.  Servius  confounds  her  with  Venus ;  Hetiod,  with 
Circe  ;  and  some  with  the  Bona  Dea,  and  Juno  SoBpiia*  Maiica  reaided  in  a  aacred 
wood  near  Miutuma,  and  was  endued  with  the  power  of  divination.  Feasts  were  cele- 
brated in  her  honour  ;  in  these  the  u«e  of  myrtle  was  prohibited  in  consequence  of  Fsunua 
baring  cluisci.ed  her  with  branches  of  that  tree  for  her  love  of  wine. 

a.  Man.  •        '  U  Q 
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72.]  PICUS.  The  reputed  son  and  successor  of  Saturn  or  Sterces  (see  Janiu)  npm 
the  throne  of  Latium.  He  was  revered  as  a  wise  jn-ftice,  and  as  versed  in  the  Kience  of 
augury ;  and  was  so  beloved  b^  his  queeu  Canente,  or  Venilia,  the  daughter  of  kmg 
Janus,  that  when  she  leaml  that  Circe,  enraged  at  bis  rejection  of  her  addressee  (see 
line  266,  &c. ;  and  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ziv.)i  had  roetainorphosed  him  into  a  woodpecker,  she 
pined  to  death.  This  fable  is  rariou&Iy  related,  but  all  mythologists  concur  in  placmg 
Picus  among  tlie  indigetei  (a  term  peculiar  to  those  deities  who  from  men  became  e***^)  ^ 
the  Latins.    He  is  often  represented  with  a  hawk's  head. 

70. — out  peaerful  priMce.]    LatJnus. 

8S.]  TURNUS.  King  of  the  Buiuli ;  son  of  Daimui»  king  of  Apulia,  and  of  Venilia, 
a  nymph  who  was  sister  to  Amata,  the  wife  of  Latinus.  His  love  for  Lavinia,  the  war  in 
which  he  was  involved  with  iEneas,  and  his  death,  are  given  under  iEness  and  Lavmia. 

85. — Latian.  ^Meeii.]    Amata. 

9S.]  LAURENTUM  (now  Patemo).  A  maritime  town  of  Italy,  east  of  the  Tiber, 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Latium  in  the  reign  of  Latiniis.  It  waa  built  bj  this 
monarch,  and  was  called  Lauren  turn,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  havmg  diacoreivd  a 
lantel  in  the  spot  which  he  had  selected  for  the  site  of  his  palace :  this  laurel  be  dedi- 
cated to  Phoebus ;  and  it  subsequently  became  an  object  of  great  religiods  ▼enwatioa* 
(See  Laurel.) 

0.1. — Tlie  laureVs  godJ]    Apollo. 

124.]  ALBUNKA.  A  founuin  and  wood,  sacred  to  the  Albunean  sibyl,  near  Tibor, 
in  latium.  (See  Hor.  b.  i.  Ode  7.) 

154. — The  f^od'a.]    Jupiter's  command  ;  secret  impulse. 

150.— TVfncAers.]  Called  in  the  next  line  "  cakes  of  flour."  They  wore  baked  to 
bard,  that  they  supfilied  the  place  of  trenchers.  (See  ifi!n.  iii.  336.) 

<'  The  story  of  ifCneas,  on  which  Virgil  founded  his  poem,  was  very  bare  of  circam- 
■tances,  and  by  that  means  afforded  him  opportunity  of  embellishing  it  with  fiction,  aad 
giving  a  full  range  to  his  own  invention.  We  find,  however,  that  he  has  intei  wov«b«  ia 
the  course  of  hi^  fable,  the  principal  particulars  which  were  generally  believed  among  the 
Romans,  of  .?!)neas'  voyage  and  settlement  in  Italy.  The  reader  may  find  an  abridgmeat 
of  the  whole  story,  as  collected  out  of  the  ancient  historians,  and  as  it  was  received  amoag 
the  Roiiiaofl,  in  Dionysias  Haiicamassus.  Since  none  of  the  critics  hafO  considered 
Virgil's  fable  with  relation  to  this  history  of  vlCneas,  it  may  not  be  perhaps  amiss  to  ex- 
amine it  in  thin  light,  so  far  as  regards  my  present  purpose.  Whoever  looks  into  the 
abridgment  above  mentioned,  will  find  that  the  character  of  iHneas  is  filled  with  piety  to 
the  gods,  and  a  superstitious  observation  of  prodigies,  oracles,  and  predictions :  Vi^l  has 
not  only  preserved  this  character  m  the  person  of  iiilnefts,  but  has  given  a  place  In  his 
poem  to  those  particular  prophecies,  which  he  found  reconled  of  him  in  history  and  tra- 
dition. The  ]K>ct  took  the  matters  of  fnct  as  they  came  down  to  him,  and  circumsfanced 
thf  m  after  his  own  manner,  to  make  them  ap(>ear  the  more  natural,  agreeable,  or  sur- 
prising. 1  believe  very  many  readers  have  been  shocked  at  that  ludicrous  prophecy, 
which  one  of  the  harpies  pronounces  to  the  Trojans  in  the  third  book,  namely,  that  before 
they  lud  built  their  intended  city  they  should  be  reduced  by  hunger  to  eat  their  very 
tables.  But  when  they  hear  that  tliis  was  one  of  the  circumstances  that  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  Rniuans  in  the  history  of  i£neas,  they  will  think  the  pot>t  did  very  well  in 
taking  notice  of  it.  The  historian  above  mentioned  acquaints  us,  a  prophetess  had  fore- 
told .'Eneas  that  he  should  take  his  voyage  westward,  till  his  companions  should  eat  their 
tables :  and  that  accordingly,  on  his  landing  in  Italy,  as  they  were  eating  their  flesh  upon 
cakes  of  broad  for  want  of  other  conveniencies,  they  afterwards  fed  upon  the  cakes  them- 
selves; on  which  one  of  the  company  said  mirrrily,  '  we  are  eating  our  tables.'  They 
immediately  took  the  hint,  says  the  historian,  and  concluded  the  propliecy  to  be  fulfilled. 
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As  Virgil  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit  lo  material  a  partirular  in  the  hit tory  of  MnetM, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  with  how  mach  judgnirnt  he  has  qualified  it,  and  taken 
off  every  thing  that  miglit  have  appeared  improper  for  a  pa«sage  in  an  heroic  poem.  The 
prophetess  who  foretells  it  is  an  hungry  harpy,  as  the  person  who  discovert  it  is  the  young 
Ascanius.  The  vioUire  manu  infunus  us,  tliat  tlie  ancients  looked  upon  their  tables  as 
sacred  things." — Addison,  Spec,  No«  S51. 

ICC.]  This  prophecy  relative  to  the  eating  of  the  trenchers  was  originally  uttered,  not 
by  Anchises,  but  by  Celaeno  (i£n.  iii.  322.),  and  subsequently  confirmed  hy  Helenos 
(/En.  iii.  507.)    Virgil,  in  here  assigning  the  prediction  to  Anchises,  might  perhaps  mean 
that  Anchises  had  given  this  explanation  of  the  prophecy  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
this  trifiing  contradiction  forms  one  of  those  passsgcs  which  Virgil  would  have  corrected 
if  he  had  not  been  cut  off  by  a  premature  death. 
185. — Tke  gemius  <if  the  place,]    (See  Genius.) 
189. — Idaan  Jere.]     The  Jupiter  of  Troas. 
100. — Uia  tirr.]    Anchises.    Mother  queen.    Venus. 

201.]  NUMICUS,  or  NUiMICIUS.  A  small  river  of  Latinm,  near  Laviniuni,  tlie 
waters  of  which  were  only  used  in  the  sacrifices  of  Vesta.  iEneas  is,  by  some,  Cabled  to 
have  drowned  himself  m  the  river,  and  to  liave  been  subsequently  deified  under  the  appeU 
lation  of  Jupiter  Indigetes.  Ovid  (Met.  b.  ziv.)  mentions  the  god  Numicus  as  having 
presided  at  the  deification  of  iilneas,  and  as  having  carried  uff  Anna,  the  aister  of  qoaen 
Dido.  The  same  poet  also  assigns  the  epithet  Comiger  to  Numicus,  river-gods  being  frt- 
quently  represented  with  horns. 
216,— The  iowmJ]  Laurentum. 
229. — Palace.]    Or  rather  temple. 

234. — Tkere  kimgi  receic*d  the  marke  tff  eovreigm  potccr,]  In  the  present  passage 
Picus  is  represented  as  having  the  badges  of  the  kings,  whence  we  may  infer,  either  that 
Romulus  derived  his  augurial  and  regal  insignia  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Latiuui ;  or, 
that  Virgil  it  here  guilty  of  a  pardonable  anachronism  in  his  wish  to  throw  an  air  of 
greater  antiquity  over  the  Roman  forms  and  ceremonies.  The  ancients  generally  held 
their  assemblies  for  discussing  state  affairs  in  their  temples. 
235.]  LICTORS.  ^  The  lictors  were  instituted  by  Romulus,  who,  it  is  suppoaed* 
23C. — Axee ;  rode.]  y  adopted  them  either  from  the  ancient  kings  of  Latium,  or  firom 
the  Etruscans.  Their  name  is  probably  derived  from  their  binding  (ligando)  tlie  hands 
and  legs  of  criminals  before  they  were  scourged  ;  and  they  were  usually  selected  from 
among  the  lowest  of  the  common  people.  They  carried  on  their  shoulders  rods  (/ucet) 
bound  with  a  thong  in  the  form  of  a  bundle,  and  an  aze  {iecwis)  jutting  out  in  the  middle 
of  them.  (See  Consuls.)  They  preceded  all  the  greater  magistrates  except  the  censors 
(see  Censors)  one  by  one  in  a  line  ;  their  office  was  to  remove  the  crowd  by  words  to 
this  effect,  Cedite^  eonnd  temit,  &c. ;  to  knock  at  Uie  door  of  any  house  to  which  the  magis- 
trate might  proceed ;  and  to  inflict  punishment  after  judgment.  The  lictor  who  was  next 
to  tlic  magistrate  was  considered  the  most  honourable  of  the  lictors,  and  was  generally 
employed  in  receiving  anfl  executing  his  more  immediate  commands. 
237. — House  of  prayer,]    Palace  or  temple  of  Picus. 

241. — Corr'd.]    Not  as  in  a  friese  ;  tliey  were  distinct  cedar  statues  placed  in  the 
vestibule.    The  material  of  which  they  weoe  formed  denotes  their  antiquity. 

244.]  ITALUS.     According  to  Hyginus,  thin  prince  was  son  of  Telegonus  and  Pe- 

nelope.  (See  Ulysses.)    Dionysios  states  that  he  was  a  native  of  Arcadia ;  while  others 

derive  his  origin  from  Sicily  and  Africa ;  bnt  all  concur  in  deducing  from  his,  the  name  of 

Italy. 

247.]  SABINUS.    A  very  ancient  king  of  Italy,  who  instructed  his  pesple  in  the  cul- 
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tiyation  of  the  Tine,  and  was  in  conseqience  honoured  after  death  with  a  place  among^ 
their  gods.    The  Sabines  derived  their  name  from  him« 

257. — DiviniHg  toaiuf.]  i.  e.  the  lituus  (lee  Litaus).  This  was  a  crooked  ataffy 
which  the  angora  carried  in  their  right  hand,  to  mark  out  the  quarters  of  the  heaTena. 

258. — Gabine  gown.']  The  aogurial  trabea  (see  Trabea).  This  was  a  robe  either 
striped  with  purple,  or  composed  of  purple  and  scarleU 

268.— ffero.]     Picas. 

266. — Chair  qfstateJ]  i.  e.  tlie  aUa  emnUis,  It  was  a  stool  or  seat  withoat  a  back, 
with  four  crooked  feet,  fixed  to  the  extremities  of  cross  pieces  of  wood,  joined  bj  a  com- 
mon axis,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  X,  and  covered  with  leather,  so  that  it 
might  admit  of  being  folded  together.  It  was  either  entirely  or  principally  made  of  iroty, 
hence  called  cutiUe  ehur  ;  the  terms  alta  and  regia  were  also  applied  to  it,  becaoae  it  was 
frequently  placed  on  a  tribunal,  and  had  been  first  used  by  tlie  kings.  (See  ^n.  zi.  j»06.) 
In  later  times  it  was  adorned  with  engravings.  Those  magistrates  who  had  the  rigjht  of 
using  it  were  termed  "  cufules  /'  they  were  the  dictators,  the  consuls,  the  prstoia,  the 
censors,  and  the  cliief  ediles. 

288. — Th*  Aurunci.']  The  inhabitants  of  Aurunce^  an  ancient  town  of  Lationiy  built 
by  Aoson,  the  son  of  Ulysses  snd  Calypso. 

283.]  Respecting  the  Italian  origin  of  Dardanus.  (See  II.  xx.  265.) 

286. — TuBcan  Corythum.']  Corituu,  or  Corytus  (now  Cortona).  CoKjtos  was  a 
town  and  mountain  of  Etruria,  near  which  Dardanus,  the  brother  of  Iisius,  was  bom.  (See 
lasius,  Od.  v.  161.)    It  was  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Tarchon.  (See  Tarchon.) 

305. — AM 8  crotm.]    In  allusion  to  the  war  carried  on  against  Priam  by  the  Greeks. 

326. — BoughM,'\  Ambassadors  to  foreign  and  hostile  nations  were  generally  distin- 
guished by  some  insignia,  which  (as  the  modem  flag  of  truce)  denoted  their  viiit  to  be  of 
a  peaceful  naturei  Thus  Chiyses,  in  tlie  opening  of  the  Iliad,  presented  himaelf  before 
the  Grecian  army,  carrying  the  fillets  of  Apollo  on  his  golden  sceptre.  Tbe  Lacedaemo- 
nian heralds  carried  in  their  hands  a  staff  of  laurel  or  oli? e,  roimd  which  two  serpents 
were  folded  as  an  emblem  of  concord.  The  Athenian  heralds  were  dbtingniahed  by  an 
olive  branch  covered  with  wool  and  adorned  with  fruits. 

388. — Uer  cele$tial  *tre.]    Sol. 

441 . — Either  line.']     Used  for  each,  Latian  and  Phrygian. 

444. — BellonaJ]  Is  here  represented  as  performing  the  office  of  Pronuba.  (See  Pn>> 
nuba,  under  the  appellations  of  Juno.) 

445. — QueenJ]    Amata.    Brand,    Lavinia. 

447. — Second  ParisJ]    iEneas. 

451.]  ALECTO.    One  of  the  Furies.  (See  Furies.) 

460. —  Virgin  daughters^  ^c]  The  Furies  arc  by  some  considered  to  be  the  daoghten 
of  Night.  (See  Furies.) 

470. — Gorgonean  blood,']    i.  e.  crowned  with  snakes  as  poisonous  as  those  of  Medasa. 

482.]  AMATA.  Wife  of  Latinos,  and  mother  of  Lavinia.  She  lianged  hersdf  in 
despair,  on  finding  tliat  she  could  not  prevent  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  with  iElneas. 
(See  iEn.  lii.  882.) 

609. — A  guest."]    Paris. 

616.— TAe  god,  your  iire,]    Faunus. 

621.]  INACHUS.  The  reputed  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  about  1800  yean 
B.C. ;  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys ;  father  of  lo  (see  lo,  JEn.  vii.  1077.),  of  Pelasgas, 
and  of  his  successor  Phoroneus ;  and  tutelar  deity  pf  the  river  of  Argos,  which  bote  his 
name.  He  is  also  called  Puoronides,  and  was,  with  his  sou  Phoroueus,  arbiter  in  the 
dispute  between  Neptune  and  Juno,  respecting  Uie  superintendence  of  Aigolis*  (See 
Neptune.) 
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644. — Evo€ !  O  BaeekusJ]  An  exclamation  aied  by  the  ▼otaries  of  Baccboa  during 
the  celebration  of  the  orgies. 

648. — For  thee  she  feeds  her  Aotr.]  It  was  cuatomarj  for  young  women  to  conaeczmte 
their  hair  to  tome  deity ;  to  cut  it  off  juat  before  marriage  ;  and  to  hang  it  up  in  the 
temple  of  the  deity  to  whom  it  had  been  before  devoted, 

5S2.—SkUi  0/  beasts,^    Of  fiawna. 

652. — JomUn.]    Thyrsus. 

669. — /••]    Another  of  the  exclamationB  used  by  the  Bacchanaliaos. 

671. — His  tnpnJ]    Ardea»  more  anciently  Ardua. 

67S. — Her  father.]    Acrisius. 

676.]  ARDUA.    ^  Now  Ardea.    The  capiul  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Rutoli,  sakl  to 

670.]  ARDEA.    \  have  been  founded  by  Danae.  (See  Danae.) 

680.]  CALYBE.  Priestesa  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea.  Juno  ammed  the  ap« 
pearance  of  thia  aged  priestesa  when  site  stimulated  Tumus  to  oppoae  ^neaa. 

600.]  Juno  ia  here  mentioned  either  firom  her  being  the  tutelar  goddeia  of  Ardent  or 
from  her  inveterate  hostility  to  the  Trojana. 

658«— -JEfif.]    Tumus. 

679.]  TYRRHEIDiE.    A  patrooymic  of  the  aons  of  Tyzrfaeus. 

676.]  TYRRHEUS.  The  keeper  of  the  herda  of  king  Latinus,  the  deatmction  of 
whose  stag  by  Ascanins  was  the  first  cause  of  war  between  iEneaa  and  the  people  of 
Taifinm. 

677.]  SILVIA.  Daughter  of  Tyrrbeus ;  described  as  having,  with  great  caret 
cherished  the  stag  which  had  been  tamed  by  her  father. 

710.]  TRIVIA.  The  iaau  Trivia  (now  the  lake  of  Nemi),  near  Arida,  in  Latinok- 
It  was  aacred  to  Diana. 

720. —  Velitufnmtmmi.']  Lacvs  Vblini.  There  were  some  lakea  of  thia  name  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  near  Rente,  fed  by  the  springs  of  the  river  Velinua  (now  Velino), 
which  runs  into  the  Nar. 

720.]  NAR  (now  Nera).  A  river  of  Umbria  (noted  for  its  sulphureous  water),  which 
joina  the  Tiber. 

741.]  ALMON.  The  eldest  of  the  aona  of  Tyrrbeus.  He  was  the  first  Latb  thai  fell 
by  the  hands  of  the  Trojans. 

746.]  G  ALESUS.  A  rich  inhabitant  of  Latium,  who  fell  while  attempting  to  terminate 
the  fray  which  had  arisen  between  the  Trojans  and  Latians,  in  consequence  of  the 
destruction  of  the  fiivourite  stag  of  Tyrrbeus  by  Ascanius  (line  604.) 

778.]  AMSANCTUS  (now  Nesanto,  and  Musaito.)  Virgil  here  states  expressly  that 
the  descent  of  Alecto  to  hell  was  in  the  vale  of  Amsanctus.  (See  Avemus.)  Amsanctus 
is  placed,  both  by  the  ancients  and  modems,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naplea,  between  Travi- 
cum  and  Acherontia.  It  was  anciently  remarkable  for  a  temple,  built  to  Mkpbitxs,  the 
deity  who  presided  ovier  noisome  and  peatilential  smells.  Virgil  describes  it  as  under  the 
mountains  In  the  midst  of  Italy,  and  as  abounding  with  wood,  and  with  deep  hoUowa, 
from  which  water  burst  up  into  the  air,  and  fell  down  again  with  a  loud  noise. 

83S. — A  solemn  custom*']  The  ceremony  of  going  in  solemn  procession  to  open  the 
gatea  of  Janua  at  the  commencement  of  a  war  (a  custom  which  Virgil  attributes  to  the 
Latins),  was  not  instituted  till  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius.  According  to  Virgil's  repre- 
sentation, the  doors  of  the  temple  were  more  immediately  sacred  to  Mara :  in  the  vetd- 
bule  or  portico  waa  the  statue  of  Janus,  who  thus  guarded  the  issues  of  his  temple ;  while 
in  the  interior  was  a  statue  of  Mara,  represented  as  bound  in  chains,  as  if  unable  to  come 
forth,  unless  his  shackles  were  removed,  and  the  doors  unbarred  by  the  previous  permis- 
sion of  Janus. 

Warton  tnmslates  the  passage  thua  : 
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Two  massy  solid  gates  hare  otct  stood. 
For  ages  sacred  to  the  Tliracian  god. 
Old  double  Janus  guards  the  dreadful  doors, 
Grim  War  within,  his  migli^  captive,  roars. 

BZ7 •^'Scythian,  -^  Merely  general  terms  for  eastern  countries,  which  are  here 

Indian^  or  (more  particularly  specified  in  complimentary  alluation  to  the 

Arabian  icar.]  3war  of  Augustus  with  the  Parthiaos.  (See  line  83!>.) 

838.— Par^AioJts.]  PARTHIA,  or  PARTHENE,  was  originally  an  inconridcraUe 
country  to  the  east  of  Media  (see  Parthia,  under  Dahs)  ;  but,  after  the  conquests  of 
AisaceSy  who  revolted  from  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  tliere  formed  m  separate 
kingdom,  230  B.C.,  it  not  only  became  the  most  powerful  empire  of  the  East,  bat  the  rival 
of  Rome ;  comprehending,  between  the  Caspian  and  Arabian  seas,  eighteen  ki&fdoMi. 
The  Parthians  fought  on  horseback,  and  were  particularly  formidable,  by  their  dexterity 
in  discharging  arrows  while  they  pretended  to  fly.  Parthia  is  represented  on  andent 
medals  as  a  female  dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  country,  armed  with  a  bow  and  qoiYer. 

839. — EagUi.]  A  silver  eagle,  with  expanded  wings,  on  the  top  of  a  spear,  sometiaMS 
holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  claws,  with  the  figure  of  a  small  chapel  above  it,  waa  the 
common  standard  of  the  legion,  after  the  time  of  Marius ;  before  that,  the  figures  of  other 
awimala  were  used.  Hence  aqmla  (eagle)  is  put  for  a  Irgion.  On  the  standards  were 
usually  inscribed  the  capitals  SPQR,  the  initials  of  genatus  populaaque  RamanuM. 

839.]  CARRH^  (now  Kara).  A  town  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  plains  of  which  the 
Romans,  53  B.C.)  were  defeated  under  tlie  command  of  the  triumvir  Crassus,  by  Surewa, 
the  general  of  the  forces  of  Orodcs,  king  of  Parthia.  The  standards  there  lost  wens 
restored  to  Augustus.  Carrha  was  remarkable  for  the  worship  of  the  god  Dsus  Lvkus. 
(See.  Luna,  under  the  names  of  Diana.)  He  was  represented  as  a  young  man,  vriih  a 
Phrygian  cap,  a  crescent  on  his  hack,  holding  in  bis  right  hand  a  bridle,  in  hia  left  a 
torch,  and  having  a  cock  under  his  feet ;  or,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  mouotain  in 
the  other,  emblematical  of  the  moon  disappearing  behind  the  mountains. 

846.]  SENATE.  The  senate  of  Rome  was  instituted  by  Romulus  to  be  the  perpetual 
council  of  the  republic.  It  consisted,  originally,  of  one  hundred  members,  chosen  from 
the  patricians,  of  whom  three  were  nominated  by  each  of  the  three  tribes,  three  by  each  of 
the  thirty  curitf,  and  one  added  to  tliese  ninety-nine  by  Romulus  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  presiding  over  the  senate,  and  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  city  in  his  absence.  To 
these  two  hundred  more  were  added  during  the  regal  government  at  Rome ;  but  firom  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  to  the  dictatorsliip  of  Sylla,  who  increased  it,  the  number 
remained  the  same ;  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cssar,  and  after  his  death,  it  amounted  to 
one  thousand,  Cssar  having  admitted  into  the  order  not  only  his  officers,  but  even  his 
mercenary  soldiers ;  these  were  removed  by  Augustus,  who  reduced  the  senate  to  aiz 
hundred.  The  senators  were  at  first  called  patres,  and,  in  the  sequel,  patres  corucripH^ 
from  the  circumstance  of  Brutus  having  writlen  or  enrolled  together  with  the  old  senators, 
such  as  were  chosen  into  the  senate,  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  whom  that  king  had  slain.  The  senators  were  assembled  originally  by  the  kings ; 
then  by  the  consuls,  by  the  military  tribunes,  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  till  the  year 
B.C.  443,  when  their  eligibility  was  determined  by  the  censors  :  thoy  were  at  first  choaen 
from  the  patricians  only,  but  the  plebeians  (chiefly  the  equites)  were  subsequently  ad- 
mitted. The  age  of  admission  into  the  senate  has  been  variously  stated  at  twenty-fire, 
twenty-seven,  and  thirty*one  ;  but  the  quKstorship  was  the  first  civil  office  which  qualified 
its  possessor  for  such  admission.  The  flamen,  or  priest  of  Jupiter  (privileged  above 
every  other  priest),  and  persons  distinguished  by  military  service,  had  scats  in  the  senate. 
At  the  end  of  every  fifth  year  {lustrum)  the  senate  was  reviewed  by  one  of  the  cenaors, 
and  any  member  convicted  of  unworthy  conduct  was  excluded.    The  senate  could  not 
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meet  but  in  a  temple  (i.  0.  a  place  conaecratcd  bj  tlie  angort)  ;  of  tlieie  tliere  were 
anciently  three,  two  within  and  one  without  the  city ;  and  aftrrwards  more,  aa  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  Stator,  Apollo,  Mart,  Vuioui,  Tellus,  Virtue,  Faith,  Concord,  &c. 
and  the  different  curut,  of  which  the  principal  were,  the  Curia  Hoatilia,  Julia,  Octavia, 
and  Pompeia.  Their  general  tunes  of  session  were  the  kalends,  nones,  and  ides  of  every 
month  ;  and  on  the  Ist  of  January  the  senate  always  met  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  consuls.  The  magistrate  wiio  was  to  preside  in  the  senate  offered  a  saoilice  before 
he  entered  the  senste-house ;  and  the  emperor  Augustus  ordained  tliat  each  senator, 
pre? iously  to  taking  his  seat,  vhould  pay  hit  devotions,  with  an  offering  of  frankinceBM 
and  wine,  at  the  altar  of  that  god  in  whose  temple  the  senate  was  assembled.  When  the 
coniuls  made  iheir  appearance,  the  senators  usually  rose,  and  nothing  could  be  proposed 
against  their  will,  except  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  might  also  giTa  their 
negative  to  any  decree  by  the  solemn  word  vflo  (I  forbid).  The  senate  was  consulted 
upon  an  subjects  relating  to  the  state ;  but  the  power  of  creating  magistrates,  of  ptfiiaf 
laws,  and  of  determining  war  and  peace  was,  during  the  republic,  delegated  to  the  whole 
Roman  people.  The  power  of  the  senate  was  different  at  different  times ;  it  was  greatest 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  regal  government ;  but  the  misufe  of  its  authority  led  to  an 
insurrection  of  tlie  people,  who  took  up  arms,  seised  on  Mont  Sacer,  and  created  tribonca 
of  their  own,  B.C.  493.  These  officers,  by  tlie  introduction  of  the  etnmiUt  trikmUi^  from 
which  the  patricians  were  excluded,  and  a  variety  of  other  laws  and  regulations,  all  tmdiig 
to  a  monopoly  of  power,  so  diminished  the  preponderance  of  die  senate,  that  altbovgli 
authority,  splendour  and  dignity  were  still  ver.ted  in  it,  yet  power  and  majesty  properly 
belonged  to  the  people,  that  power  being  mainly  confirmed  by  the  right  of  the  tribunes 
to  the  reio.  In  weighty  affairs,  however,  the  people  seldom  enacted  any  thing  without 
the  cognizance  of  the  senate.  The  undisputed  rights  of  the  senate,  from  the  custom  of 
their  ancestors,  seem  to  have  been,  the  guardianship  of  the  public  religion ;  the  directioii 
of  the  treasury ;  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to  provisioning  and  clothing 
the  armies  of  the  state ;  the  appointment  of  stipends  to  their  generals  and  officers ; 
the  annual  assignment  of  the  provinces  lo  tlie  consuls  and  prctors ;  the  nomination  of 
ambassadors  from  their  own  body  ;  the  decreeing  of  ovations  and  triumphs  to  their  vie- 
toriuus  generals,  and  the  title  of  king  to  any  foreign  prince  ;  the  inquiring  into  pubKc 
crimes  or  treason ;  the  power  of  interpreting  the  laws,  so  as  to  absolve  men  from  their 
observance,  or  even  of  abrogating  them ;  and,  above  all,  the  authority  of  the  senate  was 
chiefly  conspicuous  in  times  of  civil  dissensions  or  tumult,  when  by  tlie  decne,  "  that  the 
consuls  should  take  care  that  the  republic  should  receive  no  harm,"  those  magistrates 
were  invested  with  arbitrary  power  of  death  ;  of  raising  forces,  and  levying  war  without 
tlve  sanction  of  the  people. 

The  badges  (intignia)  of  senators  were ;  1 .  the  laiu9  clavuM,  or  tunica  laticlacui,  i.  e. 
tunic  or  waistcoat  with  an  oblong  broad  stripe  of  purple,  like  a  riband,  sewed  on  the  fore- 
part. It  was  broad,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  of  the  equites,  who  wore  a  narrow  mie. 
2.  Black  buskins  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  with  the  letter  C  in  silver  on  the  top 
of  the  foot.  3<  A  particular  place  at  the  public  spectacles,  called  mrcheiirm  (a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  the  senate  itself),  next  the  stage  in  the  theatre,  and  next  the  arena 
in  the  amphitheatre.  This  wss  first  granted  them  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  the  elder  in  his 
consulship.  In  the  games  of  the  circus,  the  senators  sat  promiscuously  with  the  other 
citizens,  till  the  emperor  Claudius  assigned  them  peculiar  seats  there  also.  On  sulenm 
festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  by  the  magistrates,  the  senators  had  the 
sole  right  of  feasting  publicly  in  the  Capitol,  dressed  in  their  senatorial  robes.  (See  fur- 
ther account  of  the  senate,  in  Adams'  Roman  AntiquUiet.) 

852. — The  king,]     Latinus. 

871.— TV  AHnian  powVs.]    The  people  of  Atina,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Volsd. 

872.]  ANTEMNii:;.    A  city  of  the  Sabines,  between  Rome  and  the  Anio. 
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873.]  TIBUR  (now  TWoH).  An  ancient  town  of  the  Sabinei,  on  the  Anio,  abciat 
twenty  miles  from  Rome,  remarkable  for  the  magnificent  temple  of  Ilercnlee,  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  place,  and  for  being  the  spot  which,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  salubrity  of 
tlie  air,  the  Romans  anciently  selected  for  the  site  of  their  villas.  Tibur  was  so  named 
from  its  supposed  founder  Tiburtus,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus,  to  whom  a  chapel  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules  was  consecrated.    (See  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  7.) 

873. — Cruitumerian  town.]    Crustumkrium,  a  town  of  the  Sabines. 

883. — The  trorrf.]  The  watch-word.  It  was  given  in  battle  by  the  general  to  the 
tribunes  and  prefects  of  the  allies  in  the  armies  of  the  Romans ;  by  them  to  the  cen- 
turions; and  by  the  centurions  to  the  soldiers.  The  person  who  carried  the  t^MtenL 
(watch -word)  from  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions,  was  called  teaserarius. 

8S8.]  HELICON.  A  mountain  of  B<£Otia,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  (See  Minerrn**  in- 
terview with  the  Muses,  Ovid's  Met.  b.  v.)  It  was  remarkable  for  a  temple  dedicated  to 
those  divinities;  for  the  fountain  of  Hippocrcne;  for  the  grotto  of  the  libethridei^ 
nymphs  of  the  fountain  Libethra  in  Thessaly  ;  for  the  tomb  of  Orpheus ;  and  fur  seveial 
fine  works  of  Grecian  sculpture. 

805.]  MEZENTIUS.    He  was  king  of  Agyllina  or  Caere,  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of 
Etruria,  at  the  time  iEneas  landed  in  Italy.    He  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  a  monster  off 
ferocity,  wantonly  murdering  many  of  his  subjects,  and  as  causing  others,  fastened  fue  to 
face  to  dead  bodies,  to  expire  in  loathsomeness  and  famine.    His  subjects,  exasperated  by 
his  tyranny,  expelled  him  from  the  throne.     He  and  his  son  Lausus  took  refuge  in  the 
court  of  Tumus,  whom  they  assisted  in.the  war  against  i^neas.    They  both  fell  by  Ike 
hand  of  the  Trojan  prince.  (See  end  of  JEn,  x.)    The  narrative  of  the  combat  in  whidi 
they  were  slain  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages  in  the  whole  .£nrid. 
Virgil  has  described  Iausus  as  eminent  for  beauty  of  person,  bra? ery,  and  filial  piety ;  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  his  ferocious  parent.    The  epithet  contemptor  divum  was  npplied  to 
Mezentius  by  Virgil,  because  he  demanded  of  his  subjects  the  first  fruits  of  their  beibs 
and  of  their  animals,  instead  of  appropriating  them  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 

897.]  ETRURIA,  HETRURIA,  or  TUSCIA.  This  was  a  celebrated  country  of 
Italy,  at  the  west  of  tlie  Tiber,  divided  into  twelve  small  states  called  Lucomi-kes,  each 
being  goferned  bj^  its  respective  lucomon.    Their  names  were,  Vf.ientes,  Clvsini,  Fe- 

RUSINI,  CORTONENSES,  ArRETINI,  VeTULONI,  VoLATERRANI,  RuSELLANI,  VoLSClNII, 

Tarquinii,  Falisci,  and  C.eretani  ;  the  principal  towns  of  these  states  being  V^i  (see 
Camillus).  Clusium  (sec  Clusium),  Peruaia,  Corytus  (see  Corytus),  Arretium  (Areszo),. 
Vetuloniai  Volaierrce,  Ruaellaj  Vohinhim  (now  Bolsena),  Tarquinii  (Turchina),  FmUni 
(Palari),  and  Care  or  AgyUa  (Cer-veteri) :  north  of  the&e,  on  either  side  of  the  Arwm 
(Amo'),  were,  Pisa  (Pisa),  Florentia  (Florence),  Pistoria  (Pistoja),  Partus  HereaHt 
Liburni  (Leghorn),  Lvca  (Lucca),  Sena  (Sionnh),  Sec,  The  Etrurians  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Tyrrheni  or  Tyrsini,  from  a  word  signifying  (owerSy  tliey  being  the  first  that 
fortified  their  towns  ;  and  are  sujiposed  to  have  been  originally  a  colony  of  Mieonisns 
from  Lydia.  (See  ^n.  viii.  C26.)  Virgil  terms  them  M^onid*^.  (See  original,  ^n.  xi. 
759.)  They  had  very  anciently  two  kings,  the  seat  of  one  being  at  Csere  or  Agylliaa 
(see  Mezentius),  and  of  the  other  at  Corytum  or  Corytus  (see  Tarchon),  who  were 
elected  by  deputies  from  the  twelve  cities  of  the  country.  The  Etrurians  were  remark- 
ably addicted  to  augury,  and  to  every  species  of  superstition. 

899.]  LAUSUS.  The  son  of  Mezentius,  killed  by  ^.neas  (^n.  x.1162;  see  Me- 
sentius). 

907.]  A  VENTINUS.  A  son  of  Hercules  and  Rhea,  after  whom  Mount  Aventinus  was 
called.  He  a.^sifeted  Tumus  in  the  Rululinn  war ;  and,  in  imitation  of  bis  father,  was 
clothed  in  a  lion's  skin,  having  the  history  of  the  Lcrnn^nn  li^dru  engraved  upon  his 
shield. 

910.— Ftf/Acr.]  Hercules. 
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915. — A  mortal  tromaR.]  Rhea. 

917.]  SPAIN.  This  country  anciently  comprehended  the  whole  of  the  peninsult  «t 
the  south-we&tem  extremity  of  Kurope,  wrhich  is  now  divided  iotu  the  kingdoms  of  Spain 
and  Poriogal.  It  wm  called  His  peri  a  ,  from  its  western  situation  ;  Ibebia  and  Cblt- 
IBERIA,  from  tlic  nations  of  the  Iberi  and  CeUa  who  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  £bro; 
and  IIispAKiA  (a  term  of  uncertain  derivation),  by  the  Phccnicians. 

The  Spaniards  trace  their  origin  from  Tubal,  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  pretend  to  give  a 
Buccosaion  of  kings  in  descent  from  him  down  to  Geryun,  who  was  klain  bj  Hercules. 
.(See  Geryon.)  The  esriy  history  of  Spain  is  so  obscured  by  fable,  that  nothing  authentic 
can  be  ascertained  concerning  it  until  the  invasion  of  the  Celta;  (which  probably  hap|)eued 
soon  after  the  death  of  Geryon),  who,  incorporating  themselves  witli  the  aboriginal  inha- 
bitants, the  Iberi,  formed  one  people,  uudcr  the  denomination  of  Celtiberians. 

Spain  was  anciently  remarkable  for  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  a  circumstance  which, 
perhaps,  gave  rise  to  tlie  idea  tliat  Pliiius  once  reigned  in  the  country.  (See  Pluto.)  The 
commercial  nations  of  antiquity  appear,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  hare  frequented  the 
shores  of  Spain,  and  tu  have  established  colonics  there  for  the  purposes  of  traffic.  Thus 
the  Rhodians  founded  a  city  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees ;  and  a  band  of  Grecian  adven- 
turers shortly  after  settled  on  the  north-eastern  coast.  The  Phomicians  are  thought,  hi 
the  ninth  century  B.C.,  to  have  first  traded  with  this  country  for  the  precious  metals,  and 
to  have  formed,  in  proce^is  of  time,  many  powerful  settlements  on  the  southern  parts  of 
Bstica.  Their  example  was  followed  by  tlio  K|;yptians,  Lesbians,  Carians,  Milesiani, 
and  Phocians ;  and  Nebuchadoezxar  is  even  said  by  Joscphus  to  have  reigned  m  Spahi 
during  nine  years.  It  is  probable  tliat  hitherto  these  nations  exercised  no  authority  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  but  contented  tlieiuselves  with  the  small  territory  occupied  by 
their  colonies  on  the  sea-coast,  leaving  the  native  inhabitants  (who,  divided  into  a  nunber 
of  petty  states,  under  tlieir  respective  chiefs,  occupied  the  more  central  parts)  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  government  and  independence.  Ihe  Carthaginians,  under 
Ilamilcar,  tlie  father  of  Hannibal,  were  the  first  that  attempted  to  acquire  territory  hi 
Spain  by  force  of  arms ;  led  by  that  general,  and  his  two  successors  Asdrubal  and  Han- 
nibal, they  made  themiielves  masters  of  the  southern  and  eastern  provinces  as  lir  as  the 
Kbro  ;  but  the  progress  of  tlieir  conquests  was  slow,  as  tlic  small  states  into  which  the 
country  was  divided,  by  singly  opposing  themselves  to  the  enemy,  prevented  any  decisive 
action.  The  attack  of  Saguutum,  one  of  the  independent  cities  which  had  implored  the 
protection  of  the  Romsns,  occa^'ioned  the  second  Punic  war  (seo  Csrthage),  which,  by 
transferring  the  dominions  of  the  Carthaginians  to  Rome,  gave  that  republic  a  footing  in 
Spain.  But  although  this  was  the  first  country  of  the  European  continent  which  nominally 
submitted  to  the  Roman  government,  yet  such  was  the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  the 
strength  of  its  mountain  fastnesses,  and  the  skill  of  iu  leaders,  that  it  for  more  than  a 
century  baffled  the  efibrts  of  the  greatest  of  the  Roman  generals,  and  was  not  completely 
subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  Romans,  when  first  they  obtained  dominion  in  Spain,  divided  it  into  two  parts, 
Uifpimia  Citerior  and  VHerior,  each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  pnetor.  Hiapania 
Ulterior  was  afterwards  subdivided  by  Augustus  into  the  provinces  of  Lvsitamia  and 
B.CTICA  ;  and  the  Bp|>ellatiQn  of  Tarracoklnsis  applied  to  Hispania  Citerior. 

LrsiTANiA.j  This  division  comprohended  the  modem  kingdom  of  Portngal,  with  ]  art 
of  Leon  and  P^iremadura,  and  was  bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  and  the  rivers  Duriua  and 
Anas.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  (>//tct,  the  Vectonc»  or  Veiioneit  and  tl>e  barbarous  tribes 
of  the  Luntani;  the  principal  towns  of  Lusitsnia  being  OVmjvpo  (Lisbon),  Mwrnniiiu 
(Salamanca),  iiagTis^a  iiiiwrifa(Merida),  Conimbrica  (Coimbra),  ScakUris  (Santarem)^ 
and  Norba  Ctftorra  (Alcantara);  the  extreme  southern  promontory  of  r.Hsif«ni«  being 
called  Sacrum  PromonUrimm  (Cape  St.  Vincent).  The  mountain  Heimtnius,  situated  ui 
CI,  Man,  3  R 
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the  southern  part  of  the  province,  was  celebrated  for  its  lead  mines ;  and  tlM  inbakiUnls 
of  the  sturrounding  district  thence  acquired  the  name  of  PhanbariL 

BcTicA.]  This  division,  whick  now  forms  the  provinces  of  Seville  and  Gimnaday  in- 
duded  the  southern  and  most  fertile  district  of  Spain.  Its  principal  cities  wer«,  Conbte 
(Cordova),  the  birthplace  of  the  Senecas  and  Locan,  ItaUea  (Sevilla  la  Vieja)»  tb«  binb- 
place  of  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  poet  SiUns  Italicus,  HiipaUi  (Seville),  CusCtils  (calkd 
also  CoitaUa  and  Panuuiia,  loanded  bj  a  colony  of  Phocians),  Tarte9$ua»  on  an  islimd 
qC  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tartessus  or  Bstie  (see  Pluto),  Gwiea  (Cadia, 
peopled  bj  a  colony  from  Tyre),  Ctaieia  or  Herucka,  the  BattuU  Pani,  Mmmda  (Mnad^ 
where  Julius  Csesar  finally  defeated  the  sons  of  Pompey  and  Labienus),  and  Mnlwe^  (Ma- 
laga). The  mountains  of  Bastica  to  the  north  and  east,  were  the  chains  of  MtrmmM  and 
Oro9peda  (now  the  Sierra  Morena  and  Nevada) ;  and,  at  the  southern  eitremitj  of  the 
provhice,  immediately  opposite  Mount  Abyla  (Cerita),  on  the  African  side  of  the  Frehm 
GMdikamm  or  HereuUwn  (the  straits  of  Gibraltar),  was  Mount  Calpe  (the  locik  «f 
Gibraltar) ;  Janeiits  Prowumiorium  (Cape  Tra&lgar,  being  on  the  Atlantic  tide  of  lbs 
straits).  Calpe  and  Abyla  were  termed  by  the  ancients  Columnai^er€uli»  (tlie  Colons 
of  Hercules),  and  are  said  to  have  been  united,  until  rent  asunder  by  that  hero*  nt 
interior  parts  of  Batica  were  occupied  chiefly  by  the  Turdetani,  the  TuHuUf  oai  ths 
BastUani ;  and  its  coasts  by  various  colonies  established  for  the  purposes  of  conaaMfca. 

Tarraconbmsxs.]  This  division,  comprehending  the  northern  and  eastern  paila  ef 
the  country,  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the  mouth  of  the  I>QriQS  on  ths 
west ;  to  Nova  Carthago  on  the  south-east ;  Salmantica,  Segovia,  Tolednmy  and  thi 
Baetican  mountains  fonnmg  its  western  and  southern  inland  boundaries.  Tbn  CHttkm 
were  the  principal  people  of  this  part  of  Spain,  the  chief  cities,  £rc.  of  which  woe,  Ttnwm 
(Tarragona),  Bareino  (Barcelona),  Rhoda  (Roses),  Emporue  (Ampariaa»  thaoo  Imv^  in- 
habited by  the  Cose  torn,  Lacetmdf  and  Ceretum,  being  comprehended  in  what  ia  now  IW 
province  of  Catalonia),  (the  Jacetani,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyreneea,  Stigumimm  (Mnr- 
viedro,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war),  FskalM  (Valencia^ 
Suero  (Cullera),  and  iVora  Carthago  (Carthagena).  The  chief  cities  in  the  ioteiior  of 
this  province  were,  lUrda  (Lerida,  the  capital  of  the  Ilergetes),  Camr  AwgUMim  (Sara- 
gossa),  Numantia  (Numantia,  famous  for  the  desperate  resistance  it  made  to  the  arms  of 
Sdpio  Africanus),  Toletum  (Toledo),  Ubora  (Talavera),  Segovia  (Segovia)*  Calagurm 
(Calahora),  and  Pompelon  (Pampeluna,  the  capital  town  of  the  Vascones).  To  the  north 
of  the  Vaaconei  dwelt  the  savage  tribe  of  the  Concani  (their  chief  dty  ConcoMOy  Santilana); 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  thence  called  Cantabricus  Oceanut  (Cantahrian  aan), 
tlie  Cantabri,  the  last  of  the  Spanish  nations  that  submitted  to  the  Romans ;  soith  af 
these,  the  Aatures,  whose  capital  Asturica  is  now  Astorga  ;  the  Vacc*H,  and  the  Ar€99Pii 
CalU  (Oporto,  which  stood  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dorius,  having  been  the  country  of  the 
CaiUeci,  a  people  from  whom  the  province  of  Gallicia  derives  its  modem  appellation). 

Riven  qf,  i^c.']  The  principal  rivers  of  Spain  which  fell  into  the  Atlantic  wero,  the 
DmHms  (Douro) ;  the  Afinnis  (Minho) ;  the  Tagus  (Tajo) ;  the  Auas  (Guadiann)  ;  and 
the  Batis,  or  Tartessus  (Guadalquiver)  ;  and  of  those  that  flow  from  west  to  east  and 
empty  themselves  into  the  Mediterranean,  the  most  considerable  were,  the  Sucro  (Xacar); 
the  Iberus  (Ebro) ;  the  RubricatuSy  and  the  Sambroca. 

The  bays  and  gulfs  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  were,  the  Sinus  Gaditanus  (bay  of  Gibraltar) } 
the  Magnus  Portus  (the  bay  of  Corunna) ;  the  Sinus  Cantabrius  (bay  of  Biacny) ;  the 
Sinus  Sucronensis  (the  bay  of  Valencia) ;  the  lUicitanus  Sinus  (gulf  of  AUcant)  ;  end  the 
Vegetanus  Sinus  (bay  of  Carthagena). 

The  most  considerable  promontories  of  Spain  were,  Promontorium  Saermm  (cape  St. 
Vincent,  which  likewise  received  the  name  of  Cuneus,  from  its  wedge-like  shape) :  and 
Promott/ortam  CeUicumj  Nerium,  ox  Artabrum  (cape  Finistcirc). 
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Tbe  islandf  ib  the  MeditemiMftii  tea,  beloogiag  to  thii  country,  wfm  Majorca  and 
Minorca,  called  bj  tbe  Greeks  Gynmefttf,  and  by  tbe  Romana  BnUmride* ;  PjfUdMm 
or  Ebm$9i»  (Ivica)  ;  and  OpkiuBa  (Formentara),  famuns  for  tbe  serpents  with  whidrit  was 
infested. 

Tbe  ancient  Iberians  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  religions  notions  from  ^e 
PhcMiicians  and  Carthaginians,  an  idea  which  is  ttzengthened  by  the  statement  of  some 
mythologists,  that  they  were  tbe  aame  as  tbe  Ery  thneans  or  Edoroites,  of  Phacnidan  race* 

The  palace  of  Night  is  generally  placed  by  the  poets  at  the  extremity  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, tbe  Romans  figorativeiy  describing  Gibraltar  as  the  spot  where  the  son  eztia* 
gnished  his  torch. 

In  addition  to  tbe  description  grven  of  Night,  nnder  the  article  Night  (page  227.),  it 
nay  here  be  stated  that  Night,  or  Nox,  was  by  some  considered  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Coelus  and  Terra,  and  wife  of  Acheron  ;  and  was  sometimes  represented  with  bat's  or 
other  wings,  crowned  with  poppies,  drawn  in  her  chariot  by  owls,  or  black  horses,  and 
with  two  intets,  emblematical  of  dreams,  sleeping  in  her  arms. 

Dsus  LuNua  is  supposed  to  have  been  worshipped  in  Iberia,  under  the  name  of 

PUARVAK. 

This  country  is  repreiented  on  a  medal  of  tlie  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian,  under  the 
figure  ef  a  woman,  leaning  against  a  mountain,  with  an  oUto  branch  in  her  band,  and  a 
rabbit  at  her  feet.  The  modems  have  depicted  her  with  black  hair,  wearing  a  xegal 
crown,  a  robe  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  studded  with  diamonds  and  pearls,  and  a  Hon 
tither  at  her  side  or  feet. 

920.]  AVENTINE.  One  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  so  called  after  AwaUimu^  the 
•dn  of  Hercules  and  Rhea.    It  was  sacred  to  Diana.    (See  Horace's  Secnbur  Poem.) 

BCURCIA.]  The  goddess  of  idleness  among  the  Romsns;  the  had  alio  a  temple  at  the 
loot  of  Mount  Aventbe,  which  was  anciently,  from  her,  called  Afarou.  Her  statuea 
were  repreiented  covered  with  mosa.    (See  Idleness,  page  387.) 

920. — The  mm  tf  Jane.]    Hercules. 

921.— Pries<ess  Rkeiu]    Priestess  of  the  goddeu  Vesta.    (See  Ilia.) 

922. — PiU$J]    The  fihua  was  a  weapon  peculiar  to  the  Roman  troops. 

929.^flornd.]    u  e.  uncouth  ;  savage. 

9S0.— IWe  <«M-^re(Aart.]    Coras  and  CatUku. 

9tl.]  TIBURS.      -^Sons  of  Amphiaraoa,  the  celebrated  soothsayer,  and  priest  of 

912.]  CORAS.        %  Apollo.    They  assisted  Tumus  against  iEoeas.    Tiburs,  or  Ti- 

9S2.]  CATILLUS.  3  burtus,  is  considered  to  be  the  founder  of  Tibur.  (See  Tibur.) 
Virgil,  by  comparing  Coras  and  Catillns  to  centaurs,  merely  impliea  that  they  fought  on 
horseback. 

9S4* — Clmtd4wrn.']  i.  e.  as  being  bom  of  Izion  and  a  cloud. 

9S8.— Prffnelfs'f /otOMUr.]  According  to  Virgil,  this  was  Cecnlus,  son  of  Vulcan ; 
according  to  others,  Telegonus,  son  of  Ulysaes  and  Cizoe.  Cscnlus  is  described  by  soam 
as  having  been  brought  up  among  wild  beasu,  and  constantly  surrounded  by  flames*  with- 
out being  consumed  by  them.  Others  state  that  when  he  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
be  lived  by  plunder,  and  ultimately  built  the  town  of  Prameste,  where  he  instituted  pub- 
lic games ;  to  this  account  they  add,  that  he  advised  tbe  citisens  to  construct  another 
town,  but  that  they  disregarded  his  counsel,  in  ignomnce  of  his  divine  origin ;  that  bn 
therefore  invoked  tbe  god  of  fire,  who  enveloped  the  whole  assembly  in  flames ;  and  that 
on  this,  the  terrified  multitude  immediately  submitted  to  tbe  will  of  Cscolus.  In  the  war 
between  Tumus  and  .£neas  be  fought  on  the  side  of  the  former. 

Prsneste,  or  Palestrina,  was  a  city  of  Latium,  by  some  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Praeoeste,  a  descendant  of  Ulyasti,  and  was  celebrated  for  a  temple  dedicated 
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to  Fortune.    (See  Furtune.)    This  goddess  was  more  especially  worshipped  at  Antiobi, 
a  town  of  the  Volsci.    (See  Ilor.  b.  i.  Ode  85,  and  b.  iii.  29.) 

PUR,  the  Latian  Jupiter,  was  the  chief  deity  of  Praeneste,  where  the  rites  of  fire  and 
divination  by  lots  were  particalarly  observed. 

039.]  MULCIBER.    Vulcan. 

"  In  Aoconian  land 
Men  call'd  him  Motciber;  and  how  he  fell 
From  heav*n  they  fabled,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o>r  the  crystal  battlements ;  from  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer*s  day  ;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star. 
On  Leninoa  th*  JEgctm  ble."  Par,  Lost,  b.  i.  7S9- 

9U,'—Saiwmia'8  Gabine  told.]    The  city  of  Gabii  was  sacred  to  Satnmia,  L  e.  Juno. 

946. — Anient]  The  Anio  (now  Teverone),  a  river  of  Italy,  flowing  through  the  coim« 
try  of  Tibur,  and  falling  into  the  river  Tiber,  about  five  miles  north  of  Rome.  ANIENVS 
was  the  god  of  the  river.  "  This  river  first  throws  itself  down  a  precijiice,  and  falls  by. 
several  cascades  from  one  rock  to  anotlier,  till  it  gains  tlie  bottom  of  a  valley*  whm  it 
recovers  its  temper,  as  it  were  by  little  and  little,  and  after  many  turns  and  windingBy 
at  last  glides  peaceably  into  the  Tiber/'    (See  Addison's  Travels.) 

94G.]  HERNICUS.  A  rugged  country,  the  habitation  of  the  Hemici,  a  people  ci 
Latium,  soutli-east  from  the  Volsci. 

917.]  ANAGNIA,  or  ANAGNI.    A  town  of  the  Hernici  in  Latioro. 

917.]  AM ASENE,  or  AMASENUS.    A  river  of  Latiura. 

954. — liaw  hide*]  The  people  of  ancient  Latium  wore  shoos  of  unwrooght  leather, 
called  peronea  (see  the  original,  JEn,  vii.  690.) ;  in  this  passage  they  are  Tepresented 
wearing  the  shoe  on  tlio  right  foot  only.  The  shoes  of  the  Romans  were  diiefly  of  two 
kinds :  the  calcei,  which  covered  the  whole  foot,  and  were  ali;s'ajs  worn  with  the  toga  out 
of  doors  ;  and  tlie  solea,  slippi-rs.or  sandals,  which  covered  only  the  sole  of  the  foot,  €ut- 
ened  ty  leathern  thongs,  and  were  used  in-doors  (except  during  meals),  and  in  carriagjes. 
The  shoes,  or  buskins,  of  the  senators  were  black,  with  a  gold  or  silver  crescent  on  the 
top  of  the  foot ;  those  of  the  women,  of  various  colours,  and  adorned  with  embroidery,  or 
pearls ;  the  soldiers  wore  shoes  (caliga:)  studded  with  nnils ;  the  coniedianSy  alippers, 
Mcci ;  the  tragedians,  buskins,  cothurni ;  poor  people,  countrymen,  and  slaves,  wooden 
shoes,  called  sculponea* 

The  Romans  wore  neither  stockings  nor  breeches,  but  wrapped  round  their  legs  baiida» 
or  rollers  of  cloth  ;  women  had  ornaments  round  their  ancles,  cvdlcd  periscelides, 

955.]  MESSAPUS.  A  son  of  Neptune,  who,  according  to  some,  gave  the  Dame  of 
Messapia  to  a  country  of  Italy  (now  Calabria),  between  Tarentum  and  Brunduaiani»  and 
who  assisted  the  Rutulians  against  ^neas.     He  was  invulnerable  to  fire  and  sword. 

959. — Faliscani,']  Falisci  :  a  people  of  Etmria.  The  Romans  received  from  tbeia 
the  jura  feeciaUa^  and  some  additions  to  their  twelve  tables. 

900.]  CIMINIUS.     A  lake  near  Mount  Ciminus  (now  Viterbe),  in  Tuscany. 

961.]  FERONIA.  a  goddess  held  in  high  veneration  throughout  Italy  ;  she  derived 
her  niimr>,  either  from  the  town  Feroniay  at  the  fool  of  Mount  Soracte,  or  from  /cr9  (to 
brinff  relief),  she  being  ttio  patroness  of  enfranchised  slaves,  who  in  her  temple  assumed 
the  cap  which  denoted  their  free  condition  ;  slie  is  supposed  to  have  been  sometimes  wor^^ 
sliippi  '  likewise  as  Juno.  The  Romans  assigned  to  this  goddess  the  care  of  their  forests 
and  orchards .  Her  principal  temple  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Soracte,  where  an 
nmoal  sacrifice  was  offered  to  lier ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  her  votaries,  when   foily  in- 
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9|rired  by  her  inllaence,  walked  unhurt  over  burning  coals.  Horace  mentiont  tlie  cmUim 
of  doing  homage  to  Fcronia,  by  washing  the  liands  and  face  in  the  sacred  fountain  which 
flowed  near  her  temple.  The  worship  of  this  divinity  is  said  to  have  paused  into  Italy 
from  Laconia.    On  some  medals  she  is  represented  crowned ;  hence  she  has  been  also 

called  PlIILOSTEPIIANOS. 

Tiie  town  Fcronia,  where  fire-worship  prevailed,  was  sacred  to  Apollo. 

9G2. — FetceHnianJ]    From  Fescennxa,  a  town  of  Etruria  (now  Galese). 

902. — FUrrinian  lands,']    Flavinia,  or  Flavinium,  a  town  of  Etruria. 

9(i8. — Asians  lakea,']    The  marsliy  district  near  the  Cayster. 

073.]  CLAUSUS.  A  king  of  the  Sabines,  who  assisted  Tumus  against  iEneas*  Vir- 
gil here  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Claudian  family  to  Atta  (Attius  or  Attus)  Clausas  \ 
though  the  progenitor  of  the  Claudian  family  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  that 
Clausus  who,  in  the  fiftli  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  settled  ia  Home  from  Re- 
gill  urn,  a  Sabine  town. 

079.]  CUKES,  CURENS£S,orQUIR£T£S;  the  iuhabitanU  of  CuRts»  a  town  of 
the  Sabines. 

980. — Mutuscant.']  The  people  of  Trebula  Mutusca,  a  town  of  Umbria.  Mutnac% 
was  celebrated  for  its  olires. 

961. — Ertiian  pow*rsJ]  The  troops  of  EnETuai,  a  town  of  the  Sabines»  near  the 
Tiber. 

982.]  VELINUH.  A  rirer  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  Appcnnines,  and  after  having 
formed  the  lake  Velinot,  falls  into  the  Nar,  near  Spoletinm. 

983. — Amiiemian  troopt.]  Troops  of  Axiternum.  A  town  of  Italy,  in  the  interest  oC 
Turntis. 

984.]  SEVERUS.    A  mountain  in  the  country  of  the  Sabiiii. 

985.]  TETRICA,  or  TETRICUS  (now  Monte  della  Sibylla).  A  lofty  rugged  ridge 
of  the  Appcnnines.  in  the  country  of  the  Sabini. 

987.]  HIMELLA  (now  Aia).  A  river  of  the  Sabini,  which  joins  the  Tiber  below 
Cures. 

988.]  CA3PERIA  (now  Aspra).    A  town  of  the  Subini. 

989.]  FABARIS  (now  Farfa).    A  river  of  the  Sabini. 

989.]  FORULI.    A  village  of  the  Sabini. 

990.]  HORTA,  or  HORTANUM  (now  Orti).  A  town  of  Etruria,  at  the  coaBueoce  of 
tlic  Nar  and  Tiber. 

993.]  ALLIA.  A  river  which  joins  the  Tiber  a  little  above  Rome,  remarkable  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Gauls,  364  A.U.C. 

1000.]  HALESUS.  This  prince  is,  by  some,  considered  to  be  son  of  Agamemnon 
and  Clytemnestra ;  while  others  are  of  opinion,  that  \  ir^il's  epithet  AgoMummmian,  im- 
plies merely  a  more  distant  relationship  to  Agamemnon ;  or,  that  he  had  been  one  of  the 
followers  of  that  monarch.  Under  the  latter  supposition,  he  may  ho  identified  with  the 
Halesus  who,  after  the  murder  of  Agamemnon,  settled  in  Italy,  and  subsequently,  at  the 
head  of  the  Aorunci  and  Osci,  assisted  Tumus  in  the  war  against  /Eneas,  and  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Pallas.     (See  Halesus,  iEn.  z.  677.) 

1004. — Massic  foi/.]  The  country  about  Massicus,  a  mountain  in  Campania,  nea( 
Mintums,  famous  for  its  wine. 

1006.]  AURUNCANS.    The  AunmcL 

1006. — Sidicinian  ihores."]  Sidicinum,  a  town  of  Campania,  called  also  Teanum^ 
of  the  river  lint  (now  Garigliano). 

1007.]  VULTURNUS  (now  Vulturno).    The  chief  river  of  Campania. 

1008.]  C  ALfCS  (now  Cairi).    A  towm  of  Campania,  fiunoos  for  itt  excellent  wine« 
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1008.]  OSCA.  The  coantry  of  the  Oid»  an  ancient  people  on  the  eoofiiiMirfLttiaB 
end  Campania. 

1009.]  8ATICULANS.    The  inhabitanta  of  Saticvla,  a  town  near  Capuu 

lO\l,^LetUkem  thotif$.]  These  were  attached  to  the  weapon  lor  the  porpoM  of 
drawing  it  back  after  it  bad  been  discharged. 

1014.}  (EBALUS.  ^  (Ebalna  was  a  son  of  Telon  and  of  a  daoghter  of  the 

1015.]  SEBETHIS.  f^river  Sebethua*  or  Sebethis.   He  reigned  m  the  iiei||^- 

101 5.]  TELON.  i  bonrhood  of  the  Samoa,  among  the  Hirpini,  asd  oa  the 

1016.]  TELEBO  AN  CAPRI.  J  eztremitj  of  Campania.  Telon  was  king  ol  the  Tde- 
bote,  a  people  of  ^tolia,  called  also  Taphians.  Some  of  them  left  their  native  coimCry^ 
and  aettled  in  Capres,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Campania.  (Ebalua  married  Che  naiad 
Batfau 

1017 — That  short  is(f.]  Cavrba.  An  island  (now  Capri)  in  the  Toacaa  aea,  near 
the  promontory  of  Sonentnm. 

1017 — Th*  amlntunu  ffmUh.]    (Ebalos. 

lOlS.]  CAMPANIA.  One  of  the  divisions  of  Italia  Propria,  south  of  Letina,  of 
wUch  the  chief  town  was  Capua.    (See  Campania,  under  lulj.) 

1010.]  SARB[US  (now  Samo).    A  river  of  Picenum,  in  lUly. 

1020.]  BATULUM.  A  town  of  Campania,  whoee  inhabiunts  assisted  Tomtu  egaiit 
tineas. 

lOSO.]  ABELLA,  called  also  MELIFERA  (now  Avella).    A  town  of  Campenia. 

1022.]  TEUTON.  The  only  weapon,  the  use  of  which  the  troops  of  (Ebaloe  InmI  bor- 
vowed  trom  the  Tentooes,  was  the  ca<«ia»  a  sort  of  longer  spear. 

1026.]  UFENS.  A  prince  who  assisted  Tumus  agaiast  .£neas,  and  wm  kOed  bj 
Gyas  (i£n.  xii.  675.)    He  was  leader  of  the  Nursian  troops. 

1027.]  NURSIA  (now  Norcu,  or  Norsa).  A  town  of  the  Sabini,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Appennines. 

1028.]  iEQUICULJE,  ^QUICULI,  or  JEQUI.  A  people  of  UUnm^infarintiiig  both 
sides  of  the  Anio. 

10S2.]  UMBRO.  A  general  and  priest  of  the  Mamibians,  in  the  sertiee  of  Tamos, 
who  could  assuage  the  fury  of  serpents,  and  counteract  the  poisonous  effects  of  their  bite, 
by  his  songs. 

1082.]  MARRUBIANS.  The  faihabitanU  of  Marrvbium  (now  San  Benedetto),  a 
place  near  the  Liris,  here  designating  the  Marsi  in  general. 

loss.]  ARCHIPPUS.  A  king  of  the  Marrubians,  who  assisted  TomiM  with  a  body  of 
Marsisn  troops  under  Umbro. 

10S9. — Marstan  herbs,]  Herbs  growing  in  the  Marsian  lands  or  rooant^ne*  Hw 
Marsi,  who  traced  tlieir  descent  from  Circe,  were  a  nation  of  Germany,  aettled  iieer  the 
lake  Focinos ;  in  the  sequel  firm  supporters  of  Rome.  They  were  a  braTO  and  intiepid 
people,  but  much  addicted  to  magic  and  superstition. 

SUPERSTITION.]  The  modems  have  represented  Superstition  as  aa  old  wtMsan, 
with  a  screech-owl  on  her  head,  a  crow  at  her  side,  a  book  under  her  arm,  a  wax  taper  ha 
her  hand,  and  amulets  round  her  neck,  tracing,  in  the  appearancea  of  the  starsy  their  flrtal 
hiftnencc. 

1041* — Th'  Angitian  woods.']  So  called  from  Anguitia,  the  sister  of  Umbro,  and, 
aecording  to  some,  of  Medea.  She  is  fabled  to  have  communicated  to  the  Marai  the  ait 
ef  channing  serpents. 

1042. — Fucine  flood*]  The  Fucxnus  (now  Celano),  a  lake  among  tlie  Appennine  liiUs, 
near  the  grove  of  Anguitia. 

104S.-.iSeM  qf/am'd  Hippoitftus.]    VIRBIUS,  the  fon  of  Hipi)olytua  and  Aricia. 
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VvWiii(iee  liM  1004)  was  tbo  m  iuum  ^en  to  Hippolytui,  bj  D^pa,  after  JEtealftpius 
bad,  at  her  reqnest,  restored  him  to  life. 

1043.]  HIFPOLYTUS.  A  ion  of  Tboieos  and  the  Amaaoa  Uippoljte.  Ha  raoeiyed 
divine  honoan  after  death.    (See  Phadra,  and  O? id's  Met  b.  zr.) 

1045. — Egerifon  gravet.']  These  grovea  were  so  named  after  the  nymph  EGERIA  (•« 
Numa),  whom  the  Romans  wonhipped  ■•  a  divinity.  They  were  sitnated  near  the  Pmim 
Capena  at  Rome.  Some  affirm  tliat  the  was  so  afflicted  at  the  death  of  Noma,  thai  the 
gods  metamorphosed  her  into  the  fbnntain  to  which  her  name  is  assigned  in  the  naigb- 
bourhood  of  that  entrance  to  the  city ;  others,  that  being  no  longer  able  to  bear  ber  mual 
residence,  she  retired  to  the  Arician  grove.    (See  line  1066»  and  Ovid*t  Met  b.  iv.) 

1046.]  ARICIA.  An  Athenian  princess,  niece  to  .£geos,  whom,  according  to  Viigil* 
llippolytoa  married  after  he  had  been  restored  to  life  (tee  line  1067.)  by  JEMCokKgnmm 
Hippolytos  built  a  city  in  Italy  (now  Ricda),  to  which  he  gave  her  name. 

1048.]  VIRBIUS.    Son  of  Hippolytos.    (See  line  104t.) 

1050.— Stepdame.]    Phaedra. 

1064.— JaoCAer'f.]    Phcdra'f. 

lO64.~Hi0il€r.]    Hippolytos. 

l057.^jE9ewUqAm  herbs.]  SALUS :  Health  (the  HYGEIA  of  the  Giceka)  was  aa 
allegorical  divinity  who  had  several  templea  at  Rome.  She  ia  represented  aa  a  yoaag, 
fresh-coloored  nymph,  holding  a  cock  oo  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left  a  stick,  rovnd 
which  ia  wound  a  serpent ;  aa  befmre  an  altar,  above  which  a  serpent  rises  in  order  to 
take  something  from  a  patera  which  she  presents  to  it ;  or  as  crownad  (on  madala)  villi 
medicinal  herbs.  Sometimes  Health  is  penooified  by  a  young  man  wiagedf  with  a  mt* 
pent  twisted  roimd  hia  arm. 

1061.— FamMler.]    .£scnh4uas. 

loot.]  TRIVIA.    Diana. 

1064.]  VIRBIUS.    Hippolytos.    (See  line  104S.) 

1066.— TVMi'f  tempU  end  ktr  weed.]  In  a  grove  in  the  aalgbboiirbood  of  Adsmi, 
Thesens  erected  a  temple  to  Diana,  where  he  established  the  same  rites  as  were  observed 
in  her  bonoor  at  Taorica.  The  officiating  priest  was  always  to  be  a  fugitive,  the  mvsdetar 
of  his  predecessor.  He,  therefore,  who  folfilled  this  duty,  was  invariably  amed  with  .m 
sword  as  a  defence  against  any  one  who  should  aspire  to  replace  him.  The  feast  al 
Diana  Aridna,  which  took  place  on  the  16th  of  August,  waa  observed  by  lightiif  a 
number  of  torches,  and  by  crowning  with  flowers  the  best  dogs  of  the  chase. 

Tha  Arician  Ibiast  waa  frequently  called  Nemoreosis,  or  Nemoralis  Sylva.  Haftea 
were  eicluded  froaa  it,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  partially  instrumental  to  tba 
destmctioa  of  Hippolytos.    (See  Phsedra.) 

1068.— JfoMfffs^Oe/ood.]    Sea-calves. 

1077.]  lO.  Soafiethnes  called  PnoaoHis,  from  her  brother  Pkortmnu  ;  and  IjiACBia» 
from  her  father :  was  a  daughter  of  tha  river  Inachas^  according  to  Ovid ;  of  InaduM^ 
king  of  Argos,  and  Ismene,  daughter  of  Asopus,  according  to  others  i  and  of  Tnapas, 
another  king  of  Argos,  according  to  Pausanias.  Jupiter  became  enamoured  of  thia  prin^-i 
cess,  and  to  elude  the  suspicion  of  Juno,  transformed  her  into  a  heifer  (sea  Ovid's  Mat^ 
b.  L) ;  the  goddess  detected  the  frwad^  and  deputed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus  to  wataK 
her.  Jupiter  despatched  Mercury  to  destroy  Argus,  and  thus  restored  lo  to  liberty. 
The  irritated  goddess  on  this  sent  one  of  the  Furies,  or  according  to  some,  a  gad-fly,  to 
torment  her.  The  persecuted  lo  waadered  over  the  greater  part  of  the  worid»  and  H 
length  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Here  she  prevailed  on  Jupiter  to  deUvef  Iwr 
from  the  unceasing  torment  of  Juno's  insect,  by  restoring  her  to  her  pristine  form.  Shs 
was  mother  of  Epaphus,  the  reputed  foaader  of  Meiopliis.    By  some  she  ia  said  to, have 
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tubtequently  manned  Telegonus,  king  of  Egypt,  and  by  otlicrs,  Osiris ;  &nd  from  Ui6  mild- 
ness and  liumanity  with  which  she  treated  her  subjects,  to  have  received  divine  hoauHiis 
after  death,  under  the  name  of  fsis.  The  confusion  of  the  names  lo  and  his  is  soppoted 
to  have  arisen  from  the  worship  of  Is^i)  having  been  brought  from  Eg3rpt  into  Greece  by 
Inachus,  the  father  of  lo,  Tumus  claimed  hb  descent  from  the  family  of  Inacbiu,  king 
of  Argos  (see  line  620.) ;  hence  the  propriety  of  his  having  the  story  of  lo  engraved  on 
his  shield. 

1070. — Her  keeper,']    Argus.    This  prince  was  supposed  by  the  Egyptians  to  be  the 
brotlier  of  Osiris,  king  of  Egypt,  who,  on  his  departure  for  the  conquest  of  India,  left  the 
regency  of  his  dominions  to  his  queen  Isis,  appointing  Argus  to  be  her  miniater«  Mercnry 
•ker  counsellor,  and  Hercules  commander  of  her  troops. 

•  The  fkble  of  the  hundred  eyes  of  Argus  is  explained  by  supposing  that  apprilatioa  to 
have  heen  metaphorically  applied  to  a  hundred  officers,  whom  he  distributed  ia  the  pilii- 
dpal  towns  of  Egypt,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  correct  information  of  all  that  paased 
within  their  respective  districts.  While  Argus  continued  faithful  to  this  tmat  the 
Egyptians  enjoyed  in  tranquillity  the  advantages  of  an  equitable  government  ;  but  die 
absence  of  Osiris,  and  the  departure  of  Hercules  on  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of 
'Africa,  Inspired  and  encouraged  in  him  the  ambitions  project  of  making  himself  master  of 
■  the  throne.  He  commenced  his  revolt  by  confining  Isis  in  a  tower,  and  then  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  king  by  his  partisans  in  every  city  throughout  the  kingdom*  Mer- 
cury, however,  who  had  hitherto  been  despised  by  Argus  as  a  prince  ezclusitely  absorbed 
in  scientific  pursuits,  raised  a  party  against  him,  and  assembled  an  army,  at  the  head  of 
which  he  defeated  and  slew  the  usurper* 

Argus,  according  to  the  tradition  of  tlie  Greeks,  is  considered  to  be  the  aoo  of  Aietlor ; 
to  have  had  a  hundred  eyes,  fifty  of  which  were  always  open,  while  the  rest  w^ere  dosed 
in  sleep  ;  others  asserting  that  only  two  were  ever  shut  at  a  time ;  to  have  been  cntmated 
by  Juno  with  the  office  of  watching  lo  (see  lo) ;  and  to  have  had  his  head  cut  ofiT  by 
*lfercury,  who,  to  facilitate  the  escape  of  his  charge,  had  lulled  him  to  sleep  by  the  sound 
of  his  flute ;  the  eyes  of  Argus  being  afterwards  placed  in  the  tail  of  a  peacock  (see 
Ovid*s  Met.  b.  ii.);  or,  as  some  say,  himself  metamorphosed  into  that  bird  by  Juno. 
Others  relate  that  lo,  priestess  of  Juno,  being  beloved  by  Jupiter  Apis,  king  of  Aivos 
his  wife  Niobe  (also  called  Juno),  jeaJous  of  his  attachment  to  her,  placed  her  under  the 
care  of  a  relation  who  was  remarkable  for  his  vigilance. 

1081. — Her  sire,']    Inachus,  gud  of  the  river  Inachufi.    (See  loachus.) 

1085. — Argives."]    In  reference  to  the  Grecian  origin  of  Tumus,  Danae  having  bees 
said  (see  Danae,  and  ^n.  vii.  574.)  to  have  founded  the  city  of  Ardea. 

1085. — Sicanian  bands.]     According  to  ancient  history,  a  Sicilian  colony  seems,  in  a 
very  remote  period,  to  have  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

1087.]  SACRANA.    The  country  of  the  Sacrani,  a  people  of  Latium  ;  so  named,  it 
is  said,  because  they  were  descended  from  one  of  tho  priests  of  Cybele. 

1088. — Labicans,]    The  people  of  Labicum  (now  Colonna),  a  town  of  Italy,  between 
Gabii  and  Tusculum. 

10S9. — ?iumician  stremns,]    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  IVumtctcx. 

1090. — Holy  forests.]    i.  c.  Feronian  groves. 

1091. — Circe* s  hills.]    Circeii,  a  small  town,  the  abode  of  Circe,  in  the  south  of  La- 
tium.   (See  iEroa,  and  Circe.) 

1092.]  UFENS  (now  Aufente).    A  river  of  Latiuro,  which  runs  into  the  Tuscan  sea 
near  Terracina. 

1093.]  POMPTINA.    The  Pontina,  or  Pomtika  Lacus,  was  a  marsh  in  the  country 
of  the  Volsd,  through  which  the  great  Appian  road  passed. 
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1094. —  VoUciant.'\  The  Voltci,  n,  people  of  Latiuro,  wbo  were  fonuulable  enomiei  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  and  whose  chief  cities  were,  Antium,  Circeii,  Anxor* 
Corioli,  Trrgells,  and  Arpinum. 

1094.]  CAMILLA.  Queen  of  the  Volsci.  She  was  daughter  of  Mctabua.  Her 
father,  who  reigned  at  PriTernum,  having  by  his  tyranny  rendered  himself  odious  to  bis 
subjects,  was  by  them  expelled  from  his  dominions,  a«d  forced  to  seek  slielter  from  their 
fury  in  solitary  woods.  Here  he  bred  up  the  infant  Camilla,  the  sole  companion  of  bis 
flight ;  and  having  dedicated  her  to  the  service  of  Diana,  he  instructed  her  in  the  use  of 
the  bow  an<I  arrow,  the  favourite  weapons  of  her  protecting  goddess,  nnd  accustomed  her 
to  the  practice  of  martial  and  sylvan  exercises.  She  was  so  remarkable  for  her  swiftness, 
that  she  is  di'scribed  by  the  poets  as  flying  over  corn  vi-ithout  bending  the  stalks,  and 
skimming  over  the  surface  of  the  waves  without  wetting  her  feet.  Attended  by  a  train 
of  warriors,  she  led  the  V'olscians  to  battle  against  iEneas,  and  distinguished  herself  by 
opposing  tlie  advance  of  a  body  of  Trojans  and  Arcadians,  who  were  approaching  to 
besiege  Lanrentum.  Many  of  their  bravest  chiefs  fell  by  her  hand ;  but  she  was  at 
length  herself  killed  (^n.  xi.  1175.)  by  a  soldier  of  the  name  of  Arunsy  who,  from  a 
place  of  concealment,  aimed  a  javelin  at  her.  Diana,  however,  who  had  foreseen  this 
fatal  eventy  had  commissioned  Opis,  one  of  her  nymphs,  to  revenge  the  death  of  her 
votaress ;  and  Aruns  was  slain  in  his  flight  from  the  combat  by  the  arrows  of  tlie  ^iddess. 

Tasso  has  applied  this  story  of  Camilla  to  Clorinda.    (See  b.  xii.  stAnsa  80,  &c.) 

VOLUTINA.]  This  was  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  who  presided  over  com  in 
the  ear. 

RU ANA.]      >  These  were  also  goddesses  who  presided  over  harvest  and  luubaadry 

RUNCINA.]  \  among  the  Ronums. 

1113. — Ufcimn  quirer.]  The  Lycians  seem  to  have  been  remarkable  for  Uieir  great 
dexterity  in  the  fiUn-ication  of  quivers. 
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It.]  VENULUS.  One  of  the  Latin  elden  sent  into  Magna  Graecia  to  reqneft  the  aid 
of  Diomed. 

14.]  AUSONIA.    Italj  in  general. 

46,^Faiher  of  the  Rmium  JloodJ]  TIBERINUS  ;  the  god  Tiber.  He  wms  son  of 
Capetus,  king  of  Alba,  and  hariDg  been  drowned  in  the  Albula,  the  RomanB  aasigiied 
his  name  to  the  river. 

He  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  an  aged  man,  with  an  azure  mantle^  cxowned 
either  with  flowers  and  fruits,  laurel,  or  reeds ;  holding  a  comucopis,  and  leaning  in  a 
recumbent  posture  against  a  wolf,  near  which  are  Komulus  and  Remus  as  infants  ;   aoBOi 
tiroes  be  has  an  oar,  emblematical  of  his  protection  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

65. — A  royal  town.]    Alba  Lonoa. 

69.J  EVANDER.  An  Arcadian  prince,  the  son  of  Mercurj  and  Carmentm  ;  father 
of  Pallas ;  and  one  of  the  two  considerable  allies  (see  Tarchon)  assigned  bj  Virgil  to 
^neas  in  bis  war  against  Tomus.  Being  compelled,  bj  the  accidental  morder  of  his 
father,  to  quit  the  Peloponnesus,  he  conducted  a  colony  of  Arcadians  into  Italjr,  and 
established  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Aventine  some  years  prior  to  the 
arriyal  of  ^neas  in  that  country.  It  is  affirmed  that  he  introduced  the  worship  of  the 
Greek  divinities,  as  well  as  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  the  use  of  letters,  into  Italy  ; 
some  mythologists  even  suppose  that  he  was  the  same  with  Saturn.  Herculea,  io  passing 
through  his  dominions,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  hospitably  received  by  ETander.  On 
discovering  that  Hercules  was  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  that  his  exploits  corres]>onded  with 
the  greatness  of  his  birth,  Evander  determined  to  be  the  first  to  pay  him  divine  honours, 
and  for  that  purpose  raised  an  altar  to  liim,  and  sacrificed  a  bull  on  it  in  his  presence. 
This  sacrifice  was  afterwards  annually  observed  on  Mount  Aventine.  (See  this  book,  line 
155.)  Evander  was  the  first  also  that  erected  a  temple  on  Mount  Palatine.  It  was 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Ceres. 

72.]  PALLANTEUM,  or  PALATIUM.  A  town  of  Italy,  buUt  by  Erander  on  the 
Mount  which  was  thence  called  Palatine.  It  derived  its  name  either  from  Pallas,  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Evander  ;  or  from  Pallanteum,  a  town  of  Arcadia. 

FEVER.]  This  was  a  divinity  worshipped  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  by  the 
former  as  a  male,  and  by  the  latter  as  a  female  lying  on  a  lion,  out  of  whose  mouth  pro- 
ceeds a  vapour,  the  ancient  naturalists  considering  the  lion  to  be  subject  to  fever.  At 
Rome,  three  temples,  of  which  one  was  on  the  Palatine  hill,  were  dedicated  to  her. 

73.]  PALLAS.  Son  of  Lycaon,  according  to  some  ;  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Grander, 
after  whom  the  Arcadian  town  Pallanteum  was  called. 

87.]  TIBER.    The  god  of  the  river  Tiber.     (See  line  46  of  this  book.) 

146.]  PALLAS.  This  prince  was,  according  to  some  authors,  the  son  of  Hercules 
and  Dymse,  the  daughter  of  Evander.  Virgil  makes  him  the  son  of  Evander.  He  fol- 
lowed iEneas  to  the  war  against  Tumus,  by  whose  hand  he  fell,  after  having  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour.    The  belt  which  Tumus  tore  from  the  body  of  Pallas,  and  wore  as 
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a  trophy  of  liu  victory,  wit  the  immediata  cause  of  his  own  death  ;  for»  being  vanquiihed 
by  ^neas  in  single  combat,  be  had  almost  persuaded  the  victor  to  spare  his  life,  when 
the  sight  of  Pallas'  belt  rekindled  the  wrath  of  iEneas,  and  he  indignantly  sacrifioed 
Turnus  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  his  friend.  Pallas  is  described  as  a  giant  of  enonnooa 
stature  ;  it  is  pretended  that  his  remains  were  discovered  near  Rome,  in  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Henry  III. :  but  the  language  and  style  in  which  the  epitaph  is  written ;  the 
account  of  the  lamp  which,  after  having  burnt  2300  years,  wss  thrn  only  extinguished  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  accidentally  perforated ;  the  immense  wound  which  was 
observed  on  the  breast ;  the  height  of  the  body  so  miraculously  preserved,  exceeding  by  a 
head  that  of  the  wall  against  which  it  was  placed — are  fables,  recorded  indeed  in 
monastic  legends,  but  only  wortliy  of  the  age  of  ignorance  in  which  they  were  invented. 

165. — Joined  kU  hand.']  Tadtos  states  that  it  was  the  custom  of  princes,  when  they 
would  strike  a  lesgue,  to  join  their  right  hands.  The  hand  was  the  symbol  of  power  and 
strength  smong  the  Egyptians  and  Grecians,  and  was  by  Nuroa  Pompilius  consecrated  as 
the  emblem  of  faith.  Two  hands  joined,  holding  a  caduceus  between  two  coraocopisB, 
was  emblematical  either  of  the  inseparability  of  abundance  from  concord,  or  of  the  latter 
being  the  fruit  of  a  negociation  ;  the  band  carried  to  the  head,  implied  protectioa  re- 
quested or  obtained ;  the  hand  shut,  logic ;  and  open,  eloquence. 

SECURITY.]  This  was  personified  by  the  ancients  ss  a  female  holding  a  crown ;  or, 
leaning  with  one  hand  on  a  spear  or  a  clob,  and  with  the  other  on  a  column  or  a  moon* 
ment :  and  by  the  modems,  as  resting  sgainst  a  column,  in  the  act  of  sleeping,  with  a 
spear  in  her  hand  ;  a  door  plated  with  iron  serving  as  a  protection  to  her. 

160. — Peme^td  hranektM,']    Olive. 

173. — Brother  kUigM,']    Agamemnon  and  Menelaus.  * 

176,— Apofh'i  voice.]    Through  the  lips  of  tlie  sibyl.    (See  Mn.  vi.  132.) 

186. — From  one  common  oourceJ] 

Atlas. 

Elxctra.  Maia. 

DAaDANUs.  Mercury. 

^Enxas.  Evander. 

187. — Th*  Arcndiam  tide.]  The  Arcadians,  as  a  people  of  Greece,  were  enemies  to 
tlie  Trojans. 

210. — Hit  titier.]    Heskme,  who  had  married  Telamon.    (See  Telamon,  page  88.) 

222.]  PHENEUS.    a  city  of  Arcadia. 

224. — Gnetsicii  6oir.]  The  Cretans  were  remarkable  for  archery,  and  for  the  maim- 
factory  of  bows. 

233. — Annmol/eatt.]    The  feast  in  honour  of  Hercules.    (See  Evandrr,  line  60.) 

The  YEAR.]  The  ancients  personified  the  year  by  a  man  in  a  car,  which  moved  on 
rapidly,  but  without  the  least  noise,  ss  emblematical  of  tlie  imperceptible  march  of  time. 

The  new  year  was  designated  by  a  great  nail,  wliich  a  figure  was  affixing  to  a  temple. 
This  nail  wss,  in  fact,  so  fixed  in  the  very  earliest  sgcs  of  Rome  by  the  pnetor,  at  the 
commencenient  of  the  new  year. 

248.]  CHANCE.  This  is  personified  by  a  young  man  who,  with  his  eyes  blinded,  is 
drawmg  tickets  from  an  urn,  while  from  his  drapery  are  fiUling  promiscuously,  jewels, 
crowns,  chains,  flowers,  thorns,  &c. 

261.—^  god.]    Hercules. 

258.]  CACUS.  A  robber,  son  of  Vulcan,  sometimes  represented  as  half  man  and 
half  satyr,  of  gigantic  stature  ;  and  at  others,  with  a  human  body,  and  the  head  of  an 
animal  vomiting  flames.  His  cave  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Aventine,  and  at  its  entraooe 
were  suspended  bimuui  bones  and  bleeding  beads.    Hercules,  alter  the  defeat  of  Geryon, 
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conducted  Ills  cat  lie  to  the  sliorcs  of  t!ie  Tiber,  and  having  fallen  asleep  while  they  were 
grazing,  Cacus  availed  liimsolf  of  the  opportunity  to  steal  eight  of  the  animals.  Tkat 
their  track  might  not  betray  the  theft,  tlic  robber  dragged  them  backwards  by  the  bit 
into  his  cave ;  but  the  circumstance  was  subsequently  detected  by  the  lowingis  of  tfie 
animals ;  Hercules  immediately  flew  to  the  cave,  which  was  closed  by  a  ttopendoiiB  lock^ 
secured  with  iron  chains  fabrici^ted  by  Vulcan  j  and  having  removed  the  barrier,  he 
]ienetrated  iis  recesses  amidst  volumes  of  flames  and  smoke,  strangled  the  moQeter»  aed 
liberated  his  bessts. 

Ovid  describes  Hercules  as  killing  Cacus  with  liis  club. 

ftdO.—Paleness.]    PALLOR  was  personified  by  the  Romans ;  and  Salian   prieits, 

called  PaUoriaiif  were  dedicated  to  his  service.    Tullus  Hostilius  laised  a  temple  to  thfa 

divinity,  and  dogs  and  sheep  were  sacrificed  on  his  altars.    This  king  also  raised  allacft  to 

the  goddess  Paror.    (See  Fear,  page  171.) 

857.]  POTITIUS.         ),c      o-    .     x-       •   ha.  \ 
"' 5  (See  Pnests,  ^n.  vi.  1104.) 

358.— Pinarion  Ao««e.]  V  ' 

304. —  Our  common  godJJ  Hercules  j  now  common  lo  Trojans  and  Arcadimna,  who 
had  been  just  united  by  the  rites  of  hospitality. 

377.]  SALIL    The  priests  of  Mars.    (Sec  Salii,  under  Priests,  i£n.  ri,  1 104.) 

384. — Serpents  atrangled.'}     (See  also  Fawkes'  Theocritus,  Idyl,  zxiv.) 

386.]  lliis  line  alludes  to  the  conquest  of  Hercules  over  Eurytus,  king  of  CEcbaUa, 
and  I^omedon,  king  of  Troy. 

39 1 .— 7%e  6ir;/.]    The  wild  bull  of  Crete. 

^92,— Roaring  terror  qf  the  wood*}  The  Nemsan  lion.  (See  alio  Fawkeif  Theoai- 
tus,  Idyl.  XXV.) 

393. — Triple  porter  qf  the  Stygian  $eaiJ]    The  dog  Cerberus. 

398.]  TYPHCEUS,  or  TYPHON.  (See  Typhon,  page  122.)  This  encoimteT  betvfCB 
Hercules  sad  Typhccus  might  probably  have  taken  place  in  the  battle  of  the  gods  with  the 
giants.    (See  fable  of  Typhon,  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fables  of  the  Ancients.) 

398.— TA'  unnumbered  snake.]     Hydra.    (See  Hydra,  page  116.) 

399.J  J^ERNA  (now  Molini).  The  lake  near  Argos,  where  Hercules  slew  the  famoos 
Hydra,  and  into  which  the  Danaides  are  fal)led  tu  liave  tlirown  the  heads  of  their  mur- 
dered husbands. 

403.]  DAY.  This  divinity,  according  to  Hcsiod,  was,  with  Ether,  the  offspring  of 
Erebus  and  Nox  ;  and,  according  to  Cicero,  Ether  and  Day  were  tlie  parents  of  Ccdas, 
and  uf  one  of  the  Jupitcrs  which  he  enumerates. 

The  ancients  distinguished  particular  days  as  eminently  fortunate,  or  otherwise  :  the 
supcr^tition  originated  with  the  Egyptians  ;  it  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  (a  catah>giie  of 
whose  fortunate  and  unfortunate  days  is  handed  down  by  Hesiod,  in  Iiis  poem  entitled 
Works  and  Days) ;  and  especially  adhered  to  by  tlie  Romans,  who  considered  the  day 
succeeding  the  calends,  tlie  nones,  and  the  ides,  the  fourth  day  of  tlie  same,  and  the 
nones  and  ides  themselves,  as  among  the  most  inauspicious  ;  indeed,  there  was  s<:arcclj 
a  day  to  whicli,  eitiier  from  public  or  private  circumstances,  some  fatality  was  not 
attaclicd. 

Numbers.]  As  jmrt  of  this  ridiculous  sujierstition,  numbers  were  either  auspicioos  or 
otherwise  :  of  tlic  former  character  were  the  numbers  1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  10  ;  of  the 
latter,  *2,  and  9 ;  all  commencing  with  those  figures,  and  especially  the  number  81,  as 
being  the  nniltiplication  of  9  by  itself. 

MONTHS.]  The  months,  of  whom  MEN  or  LUNUS  was  the  tutelary  deity,  wtn 
thus  personified  by  the  ancients : — 

January,  sacred  to  Janus  and  to  Juno,  is  represented  with  wings  (as  ar«  all  the 
months),  with  two  faces,  the  one  old  and  the  otiier  young,  with  a  white  robe  aad  fan ; 
the  sign  Aquarius  surrounded  by  pieces  of  ice ;  a  child  warming  itself  by  a  vsm  ftIM 
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%itJi  boning  coals,  a  wolf  being  in  tlie  back  ground  :  sometimes  he  is  penonified  by  a 
consul,  who  is  burning  incense  in  honour  of  Janus  and  the  lares  on  an  iiltar,  near  which 
is  a  cock. 

February,  sacred  to  Neptune,  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  womin  clothed  ill 
blue,  haying  between  her  hands  a  water-fowl ;  an  urn,  from  which  water  flows  in  abun- 
dance, on  her  bead,  and  a  heron  and  fish  (Pisces)  at  her  feet 

March,  so  called  from  Mars,  and  sacred  to  Minenra,  is  represented  as  a  man  clothed 
in  a  wolf's  skin,  hsTing  near  him  a  goat,  a  chirping  swallow,  and  a  vase  foil  of  milk :  or 
v«iih  a  fierce  countenance,  a  helmet,  and  a  dark-coloured  mantle  ;  a  ram  (Aries)  decorated 
with  a  garland,  and  a  labouring  ox,  symbolical  of  the  sun  and  of  seed-time,  being  near  him. 
April,  sacred  to  Venus,  is  represented  as  a  young  man  crowned  with  myrtle,  dandng 
to  the  sound  of  instruments,  having  nesr  him  a  perfnming-pan,  and  holding  a  torch,  fhm 
both  of  which  incense  is  exhaled ;  or  as  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  clothed  in  gveen, 
holding  the  sign  Taorus  decorated  with  flowers,  with  a  dairy  in  the  back  ground. 

May,  sacred  to  Apollo,  is  represented  as  a  middle-aged  roan,  clothed  in  an  ample  robe 
with  full  sleeves,  having  in  one  hand  a  basket  of  flowers,  and  with  the  other  holding  a 
flower  to  his  nose :  or  in  a  green  robe,  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  verdant  bough  in  one 
hand,  and,  in  the  other,  the  sign  Gemini  covered  with  roses*  Sometimes  a  peacock  is 
near  him. 

JuNB,  sacred  to  Mercury,  is  represented  without  clothing,  pointing  to  a  stt-dial« 
holding  a  burning-torch,  and  having  behind  him  a  sickle  ;  or  clothed  in  yenow-greei* 
and  crowned  with  unripe  ears  of  com,  the  sign  Cancer  being  perceptible. 

July,  sacred  to  Jupiter,  is  represented  by  a  sun-burnt  man  without  clotfaing»  with  fCd 
hair,  in  which  are  intermingled  stalks  and  ears  of  com,  and  with  a  basket  of  mnlbMHet : 
or,  dressed  in  yellow,  and  crowned  with  eara  of  com,  the  sign  Leo,  a  basket  of  frolts,  and 
a  mower  being  seen  near  him. 

August,  sacred  to  Ceres,  is  represented  also  without  clothing,  drinking  out  of  an 
immense  cup,  and  holding  a  fsn  made  of  peacock's  feathers:  or,  with  a  flame-coio«red 
robe,  a  crown  of  damask  roses,  jasmine,  &c.  a  dog  being  placed  near  him,  to  denote  the 
influence  of  the  dog-star,  and  the  sign  Virgo. 

Skptkmdbr,  sacred  to  Vulcan,  is  represented  with  a  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  holding 
a  lizard,  and  having  near  him  tubs  and  implements  of  vintage :  or,  clothed  in  ^narple, 
crowned  with  vine,  holding  in  one  hand  the  sign  Libra,  and  in  the  other  a  cornucopia  fall 
of  grapes  and  other  fruits,  a  child  treadmg  grapes,  and  a  vine  arbour  being  near 
him. 

OcTODER,  sacred  to  Mars,  is  represented  as  a  hunter  with  a  hare  at  his  feet,  birds  above 
his  head,  and  a  sort  of  tub  near  him  :  or,  clothed  in  flesh-colour,  snd  crowned  with  oak 
leaves,  a  plough,  and  the  sign  Scorpio  being  near  him. 

November,  sacred  to  Diana,  is  represented  as  a  man,  with  the  symbols  of  the  priefeta  of 
Isis,  because  it  was  on  the  calends  of  November  that  tlie  feasts  of  this  goddess  were  cele- 
brated ;  dressed  in  linen,  the  head  bald  or  shaved,  leaning  against  an  altar,  upon  which  is  a 
kid's  head,  and  holding  a  sistram :  or,  clothed  in  a  robe  of  sombre  colour,  crowned  with  a 
branch  of  olive,  leaning  with  on^  hand  on  the  sign  Sagittarius,  and  having  in  the  dther  a 
cornucopia  full  of  roots. 

December,  sacred  to  VesU,  is  represented  by  a  slave  playing  at  dice,  holding  a 
burning  torch,  in  allusion  to  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia  :  or,  by  a  man  clothed  in 
black,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty,  holding  the  sign  Capricoraus,  having  at  his  feet  tnaflles, 
and,  around  him,  children  pisying  at  cards. 

416,-^ Famnder  qf  the  Romam  tow*n.]  Pallanteum  being  built  on  the  future  site  of 
Rome. 
4180  FAUNS.    Rural  deities,  descended  torn  Faunas  (aee  Faunus).    The  Faans  are 
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sooMtimef  represented  under  a  human  form,  but  more  frequently  will)  the  hocus  and  Icg^ 
of  a  goat,  like  the  satyrs,  from  whom,  however,  they  are  by  some  distinguished,  as  bciag 
friendly  to  agriculture,  sociable,  and  gentle  towards  mankind  ;  and  as  delighting  in  nual 
scenes  and  vmeyards,  their  voices  being  often  heard  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 

As  the  Fsunus  of  Uie  Greeks  is  supposed  to  be  the  Psn  of  the  Romans,  the  Faoas  an 
often  also  considered  as  corresponding  with  the  satyrs  of  that  nation,  who  are  repretcnted 
as  the  offspring  of  Mercury  and  the  nymph  Yphtime,  or  of  Bacchus  and  the  naiad  Nieea. 
The  Fauns  ranked  as  demi-gods ;  but  were  yet  supposed  to  die  after  a  very  long  life. 
They  are  frequently  confounded  with  the  sylvan  deities,  who  derived  their  origin  Iroai 
Sylvanus  (see  Sylvanns),  son  of  Faunus,  and  are  even,  by  some  my  thoIogistSy  el assed  with 
the  TUyri,  Mcmadei,  Tkyades,  Lyeaones,  SiUni,  and  LentBy  priests,  though  nnder  dif- 
ferent names,  of  the  same  order  as  the  Corybantes  or  Cabiri.  The  Fauns  are  aometimes 
called  FicABii  and  Capripbdes  :  Gr.  goat-fooled^ 

The  pine  and  wild  olive  were  sacred  to  them. 

4»l,r^Plenttf,1  PLENTY  vras  an  allegozical  female  divinity,  which,  according  to  Ovid, 
followed  Saturn  when  he  was  dethroned  by  Jupiter.  She  is  variously  represented :  as  a 
rosy-coloured  nymph  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  green  gown  embroidered  in  gold,  hold- 
ing in  the  riglit  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  in  the  left  a  wheat-sheaf ;  with  two  comQCQ|BS ; 
standing  with  her  hands  extended  over  baskets  of  fruit ;  holding  two  ears  of  com  with  her 
right  hand  ;  with  her  right  foot  upon  a  globe,  and  holding  an  inverted  cornucopia,  frua 
which  issue  gold  and  silver  coins ;  with  a  garland  of  flowers,  a  wheat-sheaf,  a  bushel  oa 
her  head  or  at  her  feet,  in  which  are  ears  of  com  and  a  poppy ;  with  a  purse  in  the  right, 
and  a  cornucopia  in  tlie  left  hand  ;  with  a  ship  near  her,  &c.  Abundance  is  sometiaies 
symbolised  on  medals  by  a  caducous  placed  in  the  midst  of  ears  of  com. 

There  was  an  mferior  goddess  of  this  class  worshipped  at  Rome  under  the  name  of 
An  NONA,  who  presided  only  over  a  part  of  the  year.  She  was  represented  with  com  ia 
her  bsnd,  and  the  prow  of  a  vessel  near  her. 

4S9.— GoU^n  (tm^s.]    (See  Georgic  i.  191 ;  and  Ovid,  Met.  i.  112.) 

4S8. — A  more  degen'raie  and  ditcolawr'd  ageJ]  A  poetical  allusion  to  the  designation 
of  ages  by  different  metals. 

434. — Atarice,}  AVARICE  is  personified  by  a  thin,  wretched -looking  old  woman, 
either  counting  her  money,  or  grasping  a  purse  in  her  hands ;  her  emblems  being  a 
famished  wolf  or  a  viper. 

434. — Ragenl  LYSSA.  This  goddess,  sometimes  described  as  a  fourth  Fury  (see  Furies, 
II.  iii.  351.)  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Night,  with  serpents  sround  her  head  and  a 
goad  in  her  band. 

437.]  TIBRIS,  TIBER,  or  TIBERINUS.    The  god. 

439.]  ALBULA.    The  ancient  name  of  Tiber. 

444. — Mother  nymph.']    Carmenta. 

446* — CarmentalJ]  The  porta  CarmentalU  at  Rome ;  so  called  after  tlie  prophetess 
Carmenta. 

447. — An  altar,']  The  Carmentalia,  in  honour  of  Carmenta,  tlie  mother  of  Erander, 
were  observed  on  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  of  January,  and  were  among  the  stated  fes- 
tivals at  Rome. 

448.]  CARMENTA.  A  celebrated  prophetess  of  Arcadia,  called  also  Teg  jf.a  Sacerdos. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Mercury,  and  the  mother  of  Evander,  whom  she  accompanied  into  Italy. 
Her  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Nicostrale,  but  that  she  received  that  of  Carmenta 
from  the  practice  she  introduced  of  delivering  oracles  in  verse.  Some  writers  conaidei 
her  to  be  the  Themis  of  the  Greeks.  The  Romans  placed  her  among  their  Dti  indigeieM, 
and  appear  to  have  held  her  in  great  veneration.  A  temple  was  dedicated  to  her  at 
Rome,  and  an  altar  erected  to  her  honour  near  the  porta  Carmcntalis  ;  and  her  festind 
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{Carmentalia)  wai  annually  celebrated  on  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  of  Janaary.  This 
featival  was  initituted  by  the  Roman  matroni,  to  commemorate  their  reconciliation  with 
their  hosbands  (which  they  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  this  goddesi)  after  a  quarrel  which 
arose  between  them,  respecting  a  law  passed  by  the  senate  prohibiting  to  females  the  use 
of  chariots.  Carmenta  was  thought  to  preside  over  the  birth  of  children,  and  to  predict 
their  future  destiny.  She  is  represented  as  a  young  woman,  with  flowing  hair,  crowned 
with  bean  leaves,  and  holding  a  lute,  emblematical  of  her  prophetic  character.  The  wife 
of  £vander  was  also  named  Carmenta. 

454.]  PAN.  The  worship  of  this  divinity  originated  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  adored 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  at  Mendes.  He  was  also  held  in  soch  genersl  veneration, 
that  a  town  called  Chemmit,  or  Panopotit,  was  built  to  his  honour  in  the  Thebais,  and 
every  temple  in  the  country  contained  a  statue  of  the  gud.  His  representation,  with  the 
horns  and  legs  of  a  goat,  is  ascribed  to  his  having  assumed  the  form  of  that  animal  at  the 
time  the  gods  fled  into  Egypt  from  the  wrath  of  the  giants,  when  he  advised  them,  in 
order  to  elude  their  persecutors,  to  adopt  different  transformations,  and  gave  them  the 
example,  by  taking  upon  himself  the  form  of  a  goat.  The  gods,  as  a  reward  for  tlus 
ingenious  and  successful  stratagem,  placed  him  in  the  heavens. 

The  Pan  of  the  Greeks  was  the  god  of  shepherds  and  huntsmen.  His  birth  is  varioaaly 
ascribed  to  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Thymbris,  or  (Eneis ;  to  Hybris ;  or  to  Callisto,  the 
daughter  of  Lycaon ;  to  Coelus  and  Terra ;  to  Mercury  and  Penelope ;  or  to  the  Air 
and  a  Nereid.  Arcadia,  where  he  delivered  oracles  on  Mount  Lycstus,  was  espedaUj 
sacred  to  him  ;  and  in  its  woods  and  roost  nigged  mountains  he  chiefly  made  his  habi- 
tation. His  festivals,  in  which  honey  and  goats'  milk  were  offered  to  him,  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  Lycaa^  either  from  their  being  celebrated  on  Mount  Lyctnu,  or  from  a  Greek 
word  signiQring  wo^.  They  were  introduced  into  Italy  by  Evander,  and  observed  at 
Rome,  under  the  name  of  biperctUia  (see  Luperci,  under  Priests,  JEn»  vi.  1104.),  a  name 
probably  derived  from  bipuM  (a  wolf),  because  Pan  was  supposed  to  keep  the  wolves  from 
the  sheep.  Pan,  who  is  often  confounded  with  Faunus  and  Sylvanus,  is  represented  as 
particularly  hideous,  with  the  horns  and  legs  of  a  goat,  and  holding  a  crook  and  the  flute 
with  seven  reeds,  termed  from  his  being  the  supposed  inventor  of  it.  Pan's  pipe.  (See 
Syrinx,  below.)  The  horns  of  the  goat  are  supposed  to  have  denoted  the  rays  of  the  tim  ; 
the  ruddiness  of  his  complexion,  the  brightness  of  the  heavens  ;  Uie  star  on  his  breast,  the 
firmament ;  and  his  hairy  legs  and  feet,  the  woods  and  plants.  The  pine  tree  was  sacred 
to  Pan.  As  Pan  usually  kept  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  country  in  a  state  of 
alarm,  that  kind  of  terror  which  sometimes  seises  individuals,  and  even  whole  commu- 
nities, without  any  ostensible  cause,  has  derived  from  him  the  term  of  pontc  /mt.  The 
nymphs  Echo  (see  Echo,  below)  Alexirhoe,  and  Eupheme,  mother  of  Crocus,  or  Crotus 
(who  was  placed  in  heaven  under  the  name  of  the  constellation  Sagittarius),  were  among 
the  wives  of  Pan.  (See  &ble  of  Pan  in  Lord  Bacon's  FabUi  of  thi  Ancienii,) 

ECHO.]  One  of  the  attendant  nymphs  of  Juno,  the  daughter  of  Air  and  Earth,  who 
was  condemned  by  tlie  goddess  never  to  speak,  except  in  answer  to  a  question,  as  a 
punishment  for  having  presumed  to  divert  her  attention  frt>m  the  mtrigues  of  Jupiter  by 
the  relation  of  long  histories.  According  to  some,  she  fell  a  prey  to  grief,  in  consequence 
of  the  indifference  of  Narcissus  (see  Narcissus ;  Ovid*s  Met.  b.  iii. ;  and  story  of,  in  Lord 
Bacon's  FabUs  qf  the  Ancienfa) :  according  to  others,  she  was  tlie  wife  of  Pan,  and 
mother  of  larabe  and  Irynge ;  the  former,  who  was  in  the  service  of  Metanira,  queen  of 
Celeus,  king  of  Eleusis,  is  described  as  having  had  the  power  of  alleviating  the  sorrows  of 
Ceres  for  the  loss  of  Proserpine  by  her  entertaining  stories ;  and  the  latter,  as  having  sup* 
plied  Medea  with  the  philters  by  which  she  gained  the  affection  of  Jason. 

SYRINX.]  An  Arcadian  nymph,  one  of  the  most  favourite  companions  of  Diana, 
daughter  of  the  Ladon»  who,  when  pursued  by  Pan  to  the  banks  of  thu  river,  committed 
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hoaelf  to  lier  sister  nymphi  for  protection.  The  god,  undeterred  by  her  r^netmncc,  itill 
attempted  to  clasp  her ;  but,  instead  of  a  njmph,  he  embraced  nothing  but  reeds,  the 
repetition  of  bis  sighs  by  the  winds,  suggesting  to  him  the  idea  of  adapting  some  of  the 
leeds  to  the  form  of  tiie  pipe,  to  which  he  applied  the  name  of  his  beloved  nympb.  (See 
Ovid's  Met.  b.  i.) 

The  following  are  among  the  most  common  of  the  names  of  Pan : — 

Agrestis,  the  Pastoral. 

Arcadius  Deus,  the  Arcadian  god. 

Cacocnamqs,  Gr.  bandif-legged, 

Capricornus,  Lat.  from  his  having  transformed  himself  into  a. ^oaf  when  he  fled 
from  the  wrath  of  the  giants  into  Egypt. 

Capripedes,  Lat.  gonlk-footed' 

Egoceros,  Gr.  having  the  horns  of  a  goai.  (See  Capricomus.) 

Lycjf.us,  from  Mount  Xyccrus,  in  Arcadia,  where  festivals,  called  Lyc^ta^  were  oele- 
faarated  in  his  honour.  Their  institution  is  ascribed  to  Lycaon  (see  Lycaon,  line  464.)t  who 
it  also  safd  to  have  raised  altars  to  Jupiter  Lyeatu  on  the  same  mount. 

Ltterivs,  Gr.  his  name  at  Trcezene,  in  consequence  of  his  having  reUived  the  tom 
from  a  frunine  by  which  it  was  desolated. 

Mevalius,  from  his  frtvourite  residence  on  Mount  MetuduM,  in  Arcadia. 

SiNois,  from  Sinoe,  the  Arcadian  nympb^  who  nursed  him ;  his  name  at  Mega- 
lopolis. 

Tegeus,  from  his  worship  at  TegaOy  in  Arcadia, 
464*— TAtf  rock.']    Mount  Aventink.    Lupercal  was  the  place  at  the  foot  ol  the 
mount,  sacred  to  Pan,  where  the  Lupercalia  were  yearly  celebrated., 

l4fC0on,  king  qf  Arcadia."]  The  original  institution  of  the  Lvperedlia,  as  well  as  the 
erection  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Lycsns,  are  ascribed  to  tliis  king,  who  is  identified  also 
by  fome  with  Jupiter  himself;  the  terms  Lycaon,  Lycus,  Lucos,  Lycoreus,  I«ycopliroo, 
&€.,  as  before  mentioned  under  Lycurgus  (page  199.),  being  all  epithets  of  the  sun,  or 
the  supreme  god. 

As  the  king  of  Arcadia,  Lycaon  is  described  to  be  the  son  of  Pclasgus,  or  of  Titan  and 
Terra ;  father  of  the  beautiful  Callisto,  mistress  of  Jupiter  -,  and  conteroporaiy  with  Ce- 
crops ;  originally  a  very  enlightened  and  benevolent  prince,  but  subsequently  so  ferocious 
as  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  which  he  had  raised  to  Jupiter  Lyca^us  (see  Lycsus,  under 
the  names  of  Jupiter  and  Pan),  in  the  town  of  Lycosura,  built  by  him  on  Mount  Ljcaens, 
all  the  strangers  who  passed  through  his  dominions ;  this  cruelty  being  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fable  of  his  having  been  metamorphosed  into  a  wolf.  The  £able  is  thus 
related :  Jupiter  visited  him,  and  while,  during  his  sleep,  he  served  as  an  object  of  savage 
speculation  to  Lycaon,  it  occurred  to  the  latter  to  ascertain  whether  he  were  a  god,  by 
placing  before  him  at  supper  the  limbs  of  an  immolated  guest ;  Jupiter  discoveicd  the 
atrocity,  and  thereu])on  consumed  the  palace  by  fire,  and  changed  Lycaon  into  a  wolf. 

Others  impute  tlie  serving  up  human  flesh  before  Jupiter  to  the  children  of  Lycaon, 
who  thus  attempted  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  a  constant  visitor  at  the  court  of  their 
father,  represented  by  him  as  a  divinity,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  sanctity  to  Uws  which 
they  jointly  framed,  and  add  that  Jupiter  destroyed  the  authors  of  this  crime  by.  his  thun- 
ders, and  that  Lycaon,  in  mt'morial  of  the  catastrophe,  instituted  the  Lupercalia. 
This  king  is  often  distinguished  from  the  father  of  Callisto. 

4^5. — Argut^  death,]  This  Anous,  or  Aboiletus,  was  entertained  by  ETmnder  in 
Italy,  and  repaid  his  hos])itality  by  conspiring  against  his  life.  The  attendants  of  £Tander 
discovered  his  design,  and  put  him  to  death  ;  but  the  benevolent  monarch,  in  defrrcnc* 
to  the  laws  of  hospitality,  honoured  him  with  funeral  ceremonies,  and  erected  a  tonab  to 
bis  memory  in  the  city,  railed  after  him  Argiletum. 
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457. — Ttrpeian  rock,"]  Tarpxius,  Saturnios.  or  Capitolinus  Mons.  This  liill  at 
Rome  derired  its  name  from  Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  goTemor  of  the 
citadel. 

Tarpeia  agreed  to  open  the  gates  of  the  citadel  to  the  Sahinea,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  give  her  what  they  wore  on  their  left  arms,  meaning  their  gold  bracelets.  Tatius, 
the  king  of  the  Sabines,  acceded  to  the  proposition ;  but,  as  he  entered  the  gates,  he 
punished  her  treachery  by  throwing  his  shield  as  well  as  his  bracelet  upon  her,  which 
example  was  imitated  by  his  foUowers.  Tarpeia  was  crushed  by  the  weight  of  the  shields. 
There  were  two  capiioliums  at  Rome ;  the  former  of  theie  was  built  by  Tarquinins 
Priscos,  near  the  place  whete  the  Barberini  palace  now  stands,  and  was  called  Capiiolium 
Vetui  ;  the  latter  by  the  second  Tarquin,  on  the  hill  which  was  thence  called  the  Capito- 
line  hill. 

4G5.— ^irM.]    iEgis. 

460.]  SATURNIA.    A  town  built  by  Saturn  on  the  Tarpeian  mount. 

469.]  JANICULUM.     A  citadel  built  by  Janus  on  the  Mtm$  JttnieuUaru. 

470. — The  /(nmder*s  name*"]  Saturn,  the  founder  of  Satumia,  and  Janus,  of  Jan!- 
culnm. 

473.— 7%e  grotmd.]    The  Forum. 

506.— iSiAieUf.]  i.  e.  of  Achillei  and  Memnon. 

650. — The  forging  pevV.]    Vulcan. 

551.— iln  uU.'\  HIERA,  called  also  TUERESIA  (now  Vulcano),  one  of  the  seten 
lipari  or  ^olian  islands,  wliich  were  sacred  to  Vulcan.  (See  .£oIia,  Od.  z.  1.)  That 
god  was  supposed  to  hare  his  workshop  in  this  island,  and  a  subtezranean  commnnictlioii 
to  exist  between  the  Uparean  Tolcanoes  and  Mount  i9:ltna. 

552.]  LIPARE,  or  LIPARA.  The  chief  of  the  Lipari  blanda,  north  of  Sicily.  (See 
.£oIia.)  It  is  by  some  said  to  have  been  originally  called  MeligwaU,  from  a  daoghter  of 
Venus. 

555.]  (See  the  notes  on  Od.  ix.  110.) 

565.— Doris.]    Thunderboltt. 

667. — T/ire^.]  "  The  poetical  higredients  for  the  thunderbolts  were  fear.  Wrath,  and 
terror.  The  word  tree  is  supposed  to  have  some  relation  to  the  epithets  tr^imm  aid 
tritulcMMy  so  often  applied  to  /ulmen  by  the  poets,  and  so  rery  well  agreeing  with  the 
representations  of  it  in  most  antiques.**    Spence*i  Po/yaif  tis,  Dial.  ?j.  p.  55. 

677. — Chfrgon*e  hemdJ]    Medusa's. 

"  That  snaky-headed  Gorgon  shield. 
That  wise  Minenra  wore,  unconquer'd  virgin. 
Wherewith  she  frc^es'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone." 

MUton^i  Coams,  line  447. 

607. — Lenuutm  godJ]    Vulcan. 

608. — Metum  forge,']    Vulcan's  forge  in  the  island  of  Hiera. 

500.— il/oniraf .]  MORNING  b  personified  by  a  young  man  winged,  hovertng  in  the 
air,  with  a  star  upon  liis  head,  a  swallow  Buttering  near  liiro,  and  pouring  dropa  of  water, 
emblematical  of  the  dew,  from  a  vase. 

6i6« — The  Tkscoiu.]    The  ancient  Tueci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria. 

6^ — L^dian  rtce.]  The  ancient  Tuscans  are  supposed  to  hare  been  derived  from  a 
Lydian  colony. 

627.]  C^RE.  )  The  seat  of  the  kingdom  of  Mesentins  (see  Mesentius),  one  of 

628.]  AGYLLINA.  i  the  tweWe  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  now  Cer-veterL  (See 
Etruria.) 

664.]  TARCHO^.    A  powerfol  ally  of  .£neas.    He  wu  one  of  the  two  kings  that 
CI.  Mtm.  »  T 
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vvigned  bver  the  Etrafkni  (sm  Etmria) ;  and  bis  alliance  with  ^neaa  is  rappoMd  U  bt 
pointed  oat  by  Virgil.    (See  original,  JEn*  m»  170.) 

688«-^Gaif«<.]    ^neas. 

094. — Lightning  floAJ]    Which  was  considered  ai  a  favourable  omen. 

tSKi,— Tyrrhene  trumpeteJ]  Tnimpets  are  said  to  bare  betm  invented  by  the  Tmcaaiu 
(See  Thunpett.) 

71 1« — Stygian  ehmnt,']  Whatever  was  dipped  in  the  Styx  w-as  mppoaed  to  be  iovml* 
■erable. 

799«— TyrrAeM.]    Etruscan. 

746.]  HERILUS.  A  king  of  Pneneate,  9on  of  the  nymph  Feronia.  He  oppoead  iIm 
coming  of  Evander  into  Italy,  and  was,  with  bis  followers,  whose  shields  were  bamt,  dni 
by  that  m<march.  He  had  three  lives,  so  that  be  could  not  be  conquered  until  tbnet 
killed. 

796.]  SILVANUS,  or  SYLVANUS.  A  rural  deity  among  the  Romans,  who  pi*- 
aided  over  flocks,  forests,  and  gardens.  (See  Horace's  Epodes,  Ode  2.)  Sonse 
bfan  to  be  the  son  of  Saturn  ;  others  of  Faunus ;  and  he  is  often  confounded  with  Fi 
Pan,  and  Dim  Fidius,  the  god  who  presided  over  oaths  and  contracts,  and  by  whoB  the 
Romans  swore ;  the  same,  according  to  some,  as  Sancos.  (See  Sancus,  under  tbe  namn 
of  Jove  and  Hercules.)  Sylvanus  is  sometimes  represented  under  a  human  fonn,  md 
■ometiroeB  under  that  of  a  faun  or  satyr.  As  a  man,  he  is  clothed  in  a  rustic  gannent; 
has  a  rude  crown  of  leaves,  of  pine  cones,  of  fennel,  or  of  lilies,  on  bis  head ;  holds  a 
piuning-knife,  and  is  attended  by  a  dog :  trees  are  placed  near  liim,  to  denote  faia  being 
the  god  of  forests.  Under  the  semblance  of  Pan  or  a  faun,  he  is  crowned  with  Iry,  md 
bears  in  his  left  hand  a  branch  of  fir  or  of  cypress,  the  latter  being  the  tree  into  wfaida 
according  to  fable,  bis  favourite  youth  Cyparissus  had  been  transformed*  Sylvanus  is  aba 
lepresented  as  the  god  Terminus  ;  and  in  that  character  appears  without  armsa  end  wilb 
only  the  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  the  remainder  terminating  in  m  pillar,  if 
which  the  aixe  diminishes  towards  its  base.  Sylvanus  was  particularly  held  sacred  la 
Italy,  in  which  country  his  principal  temples  were  at  Rome,  m  the  gardaai  en  Moont 
Aventine,  and  in  the  valley  of  Mount  Viminal ;  and  on  the  sea-sliore,  wbeaoe  his  name 
lAtioralia,  Milk  and  pigs  were  sacrificed  to  him ;  and  his  altars  were  decorated  with 
branches  of  cypress  or  of  fir.  Sylvanus  was  abo  called  Dendrophorb,  ^ee-6earrr.  Ac* 
cording  to  some,  every  estate  had  three  gods  under  the  name  of  Sylvanus ;  vis.  Syivemm 
Larum,  the  household  deity  ;  Sylvanus  Pan,  or  Faunus,  tlie  deity  of  the  ahepbeids  and 
herds ;  and  Sylvanus  Mars,  the  deity  of  husbandmen,  to  whom  prayers  were  addieased 
when  blessings  were  implored  in  the  fields.  (See  Terminus,  page  293.) 
836. — Martial  twinsJ]    Romulus  and  Remus. 

841.]  GAMES.  The  Consualia,  They  were  games  dedicated  to  the  god  Condus,  or 
Neptune,  and  were  first  established  by  Romulus.  '(See  Romulus.)  These  games  wtie 
called  Circensian  (IauH  Cireenses),  from  the  Circus,  in  which  they  were  observed. 

The  CtrcMS  Maximus,  which  lay  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine  hills,  was  originaDy 
built  by  Tarquinius  Friscus,  but  was  subsequently  considerably  improved  and  embelliBlied; 
it  was  of  an  oval  form,  about  2180  feet  long,  and  600  broad,  with  rows  of  seats  (called 
fori  or  spectaeula)  in  elevated  succession,  of  which  the  lowest  were  of  stone  and  the  Kigh*^ 
of  wood,  places  being  thereon  especially  allotted  to  each  carta,  to  the  senators,  and  to  the 
equites.  It  is  said  by  some  to  have  contained  150,000,  by  Pliny  250,000,  and  by  man 
modem  authors  380,000  persons.  It  was  surrounded  by  Julius  Caesar  with  a  ditch  or 
canal,  a  mile  in  extent,  and  with  porticos  tliree  stories  high.  At  one  encf  were  several 
openings,  from  wtiich  the  horses  and  chariots  started,  called  carceres,  before  which  stood 
two  small  statues  of  Mercury  {HermnU),  holding  a  chain  or  rope  to  keep  in  the  hocaas  * 
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■omatimet  a  white  line  or  a  croat  furrow  filled  with  chalky  ier?ed  to  indicate  ckher  the 
spot  whence  the  horses  were  to  start,  or  the  end  of  the  course.  There  were  also  at  thia 
part  of  the  drcus,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  three  bakonies  or  open  galleriea, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  building  (extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  it)  was  a  brick 
wall,  aboat  twelve  feet  broad  and  four  high,  called  tpiiuL,  at  the  extremities  of  which  wen 
three  columns  or  pyramids  on  one  base,  called  tneta  or  goals,  round  which  the  horses  and 
chariots  turned,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  the  emperor  Augustus  erected  an  obelisk 
brooght  from  Egypt,  132  feet  high  ;  and  at  a  small  distance,  another  of  the  height  of  88 
feet.  Near  the  meia,  whence  the  -liorses  set  off,  were  seven  other  pillars,  either  of  an 
oval  form,  or  having  the  figure  of  an  orum  or  egg,  in  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  or  of  a 
dolphin,  in  honour  of  Neptune,  on  their  top,  which  were  sererallj  taken  down  at  the 
completion  of  every  round  ;  the  charioteers  usually  running  seven  times  round  the  coarse* 
Before  the  coounenceroent  of  the  games  the  images  of  the  gods  were  conducted  in  pro- 
cession either  on  carriages,  in  frames,  or  on  men's  shoulders,  accompanied  by  a  nnmennia 
train  of  attendants,  who  were  followed  by  the  combatants,  dancers,  musicians,  &c.,  sacred 
rites  being  performed  by  the  consuls  and  priests  at  the  termination  of  the  ceremony.  The 
spectacles  (Mpedaeula)  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Maximus  were  chiefly  the  following  :— 

1.  Chariot  and  horse  races,  in  which  the  victor  was  crowned  with  palm,  and  received 
as  a  prise  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

5.  Contests  of  agility  and  strength,  of  which  there  were  five  kinds :  running ;  leap* 
ing ;  boxing  (the  boxers  covering  their  hands  with  a  glove  called  eettUM  (see  Cestos,  JEn, 
▼•  479.),  in  which  was  sewed  lead  or  iron) ;  wrestling ;  and  throwing  the  tfucnf,  or 
quoit;  these  games,  for  which  the  combatants  (atkUtir)  were  previously  trained  in  a  place 
of  exerdae,  called  PaUntra,  or  GymadstmN,  being  collectively  called  Penlef/Uam.  [The 
athletic  games  among  the  Greeks  were  called  iteUttU,  because  the  Tictors,  drawn 
by  white  horses,  and  wearing  crowns,  either  of  olive,  of  laurel,  of  parsley,  or  of  pine 
(their  distinguishing  msrks  in  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemsan,  and  the  Isthouaa)^ 
were  conducted  with  great  pomp  into  their  respective  cities,  which  they  entered  throogh  a 
breach  made  in  the  walls  for  that  purpose.] 

t.  LadrnM  Troja  (see  Ludns  Trojss,  page  437.) 

4.  VenaHo,  or  the  fighting  of  wild  beaits  with  one  another,  or  with  men  called  Im- 
Harii ;  the  latter  being  either  mslefiictora  compelled  to  the  service,  ferodoos,  or  venal 
persons. 

6.  The  representation  of  a  battle,  and  of  an  encampmeiit,  or  siege. 

6.  The  representation  of  a  naval  engagement,  which  was  subsequently  performed  in 
other  places. 

863.]  METIUS.  SUFFCTIUS  METIUS  :  he  was  a  dicutor  of  Alba  at  the  period  of 
the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hoatilins.  After  victory 
had  been  decided  in  fovour  of  the  Romans,  Metins  jomed  Tullus  against  the  Veii  and  Fi- 
denates ;  but  on  the  coounencenient  of  the  battle,  he  abandoned  hb  post,  and  retired  to  an 
eminence,  havhkg  concerted  with  the  Veians  that,  in  the  erent  of  their  snoceas,  be  sbonM 
pursue  the  retreating  enemy.  The  Romans  were  Tictorioos  ;  and  the  king,  enraged  at  this 
perfidy,  caused  Metius  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  horses. 

867.]  PORSENNA.  The  king  of  Etruria  who  besieged  Rome,  with  a  view  of  reia- 
sCathig  Tarquin ;  but  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  Intrepidity  of  Qoelia,  of  Horatiat 
Codes,  and  of  Mulios  ScsbtoU,  induced  him  to  raise  the  siege,  and  wholly  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  king.    (See  Tarqoinius  Soperbus,  and  Clusium.) 

VITULA.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  aobtequently  carried  on  agamat  the  Toacna  by 
Camillus  (see  Camillas),  the  Romans,  after  some  memorable  rictory  obtained  oivar  th^* 
enemy,  raised  altars  to  a  divmity,  whom  they  denominated  VITULA,  the  goddess  of  fot* 
tivab  and  rejoicings,  and  to  whom  they  offued,  in  sacrifice,  the  frniti  ef  the  earth* 
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.  864.]  COCLES.  HORATIUS  COCLES,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  time  tmwr 
Ivothen  who  were  opposed  to  tlie  Cwriatiu  This  celebrated  Roman  angl  j  defended  tbe 
head  of  a  bridge  against  the  whole  besieging  army  of  Porsenna,  while  Henniniaa  md 
Largius,  his  companions,  were  cutting  oiT,  behind  hiro,  the  communication  with  the  other 
shore.*  When  the  bridge  was  completely  destroyed,  Codes,  though  severely  wounded  and 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  armour,  leaped  into  the  Tiber,  and  swam  across  it. 

860.]  CIXELIA.  One  of  the  female  hostages  given  to  Porsenna,  at  the  time  of  the 
aiege  of  Rome.  She  escaped  from  her  imprisonment,  and,  regardless  of  a  shower  of 
darts,  intrepidly  swam  across  the  Tiber  to  Rome.  Thoogh  the  senate  rewarded  thia  aet 
of  personal  courage  by  erecting  a  statue  to  her  honour,  they  yet  expressed  their  diaappto- 
bation  of  her  breach  of  faith,  by  sending  her  back  te  Porsenna.  This  prince,  unwiUing  to 
be  surpassed  in  honourable  conduct,  set  her  at  liberty,  and  permitted  her,  on  her  letom  to 
Rome,  to  select  as  companions  any  of  her  captive  countrywomen.  Cloelia  chose  thoae 
whose  tender  age  was  the  least  able  to  bear  the  horrors  of  d^ptivity. 

867.— Rocfc.]    Tarpeian. 

867.]  MANLIUS.  The  consul  Marcus  Manlxus  :  he  wassumamed  CAprroLiKUs 
in  consequence  of  his  having  defended  the  Capitol  against  the  Gauls  at  the  time  they 
besieged  Rome,  under  Brennus.  The  Gauls,  making  an  attack  on  that  citadel  by  ni^t, 
had  nearly  gained  the  summit,  when  Manlius,  awakened  by  the  cackling  of  some  geesei 
hastened  to  the  spot,  and  baffled  the  attempt  of  the  assailants.  (Geese  were  in  cosiie- 
qiience  held  sacred  among  the  Romans,  and  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno.)  Ho  served  in 
tlie  Roman  armies  from  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  hnvery  and 
intrepidity  ;  but  he  became  so  dissatisfied  at  the  superior  favour  which  he  conceived  was. 
manifested  towards  the  dictator  Camillus,  that  he  deserted  the  patrician  for  the  ylfthftyBi. 
party.  He  selected  for  this  tumultuary  proceeding  the  moment  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Volscians.  A  dictator  was  accordingly  appointed ;  the  choice  fell  on  Cornelias  Coms^ 
who,  after  having  quelled  the  enemy  without^  lost  no  time  in  returning  to  crash  tbe  sedi- 
tious spirit  within  the  city.  He  caused  Manlius  to  be  arrested  as  a  rebel ;  hat  the  peo-. 
pie,  clad  in  mourning,  took  up  his  cause,  and  succeeded  in  liberating  their  Gfaam|noa« 
Manlius  availed  himself  of  his  liberty  to  excite  them  to  such  further  acts  of  sedition  and 
violence,  that  he  was  at  length  cited  by  the  tribunes  themselves  to  appear  in  the  Campos 
Martius,  there  to  answer  to  tbe  charges  wliich  they  should  exhibit  against  him.  The 
assembly  was  held  in  that  part  of  the  Campus  Martins  which  commanded  a  view  of  tbe 
Capitol ',  but  the  senate  were  so  apprehensive  of  the  effect  which  the  contemplation  of 
that  buil|Ung,  formerly  so  bravely  defended  by  the  accused,  might  produce  on  the  mohi-. 
tude,  that  they  changed  the  place  of  the  meeting ;  and  Manlius,  being  condemned  as  a 
conspirator,  was  precipitated  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  S84  B.C. 

868. — The  tempie*»  god.}    Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

870. — ThiiUeh*d  with  itraw.']  **  The  regia^  or  place  here  mentioned,  cannot  be  an4^ 
stood  of  the  Capitol,  which,  when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  was  a  magnificent  hail^- 
ing ;  and  that  a  thatched  covering,  and  golden  (or  gilded)  porticos,  are  most  absurd^ 
inconsistent,  is  obvious.  The  commentators  in  general  understand,  that  regia  specifiet 
the  original  palace  of  Romulus  thatched  with  straw,  and  preserved  in  the  Capitol  as  a 
relic  De  la  Ccrda  observes,  that  this  house  was  from  time  to  time  repaired  hj  the 
Romans,  whence  it  is  here  called  recent"    Spence. 

H7\,^  Silver  goose.']  There  was  a  silver  goose  kept  in  the  Capitol  in  memory  of  its 
having  been  preserved  by  the  noise  of  gtese.     (See  Manlius  Capitolinus.) 

872. — Gat</«.]  TI.0  troops  under  Brennus  (see  Manlius  Capitolinus;.  Virgil  de- 
scribes them  by  their  particular  characteristics  of  persuu  and  drrss :  yellow  hair,  fair  com- 
plexion, embroidered  lobc:,  striped  milii.jry  vests,  two  Alpine  spears,  and  long  shields. 

GALLIA  ANTIQUA,  to  which  tbe  Romans  prefixed  tlie  term  TVasM^piaa,  or  UUct 
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mr ,  tnd  which  wai  called  hy  the  Greeks  GmUUia,  coiDprebeaded  f  nnce,  Fl«n4An«  Hol^p 
laod,  Swisierland,  and  part  of  Gennany,  Gallia  waA  inhabited  hy  tlie  Btlgm^  the  Ccte^ 
and  the  Aqwl^aid ;  the  Celts,  whose  poueisionB  extended  from  the  Se^veiia  (Seine),  i^ 
tlie  north,  to  the  Goikjiiiic  (Garonne),  in  the  south,  being  the  most  considerable  of  these 
nations.  The  Romans  carried  their  anns  into  Gaul,  and  made  tome  settlements  in  tht 
south  about  100  years  B.C. ;  hot  its  entire  conquest  was  not  effected  till  the  time  of  Jnlisf 
Cesar.  After  this,  Augustus  divided  the  countiy  into  four  parts : — 1.  PEOVINCIA| 
or  GALLIA  NARBGNENSIS;  8.  AQUITANIA;  S.  GALLU  CtXTICA,  ot 
LUGDUNENSIS ;  and  4.  GALLIA  BELGICA. 

1.  PROVINCIA,  or  GALLIA  NARBONENSIS,  extended  from  the  PjieoM*  aad 
Cevennes  to  the  Alps,  along  the  tea,  and  up  the  RkodoKfu  (Rhone),  to  the  Locw  ht* 
Momif  (tlie  lake  of  Genera) ;  and  contained  the  following  states,  towns,  &c. :  the  Allo- 
BRooEs,  and  Nantuates,  whose  chief  towns  were  Geneva  (GeacYa);  V'utma  (Vienne); 
Cularo,  or  Gratianopolis  (Grenoble);  the  Seduni^  Sedmutm  (Sion);  the  Vbraobi, 
OclodiincM  (Martigni  in  the  Valais) ;  the  Vocontii,  Catu rices,  Cevtroves,  Tsh 
coRii,  and  SsoALACMiy  VaUntia  (Valence);  the  CAVARBs,ilreiisio  (Orange);  J.ctfstt 
(ATignon);  the  Saltes,  Aqute  SexiuB  (Aix);  MateUia  (Marseilles,  founded  bj  % 
PhocsBan  colony)  ;  Teh  MartUe  (Toulon) ;  F^ritm  Jaitt  (Frejns) ;  £6roda(iiiMi  (Eib* 
bran) ;  Amtipoli$  (Antibes)  ;  Arelaie  (Aries)  ;  west  of  the  Rhone,  the  Volcjk  Arbco- 
mci,  and  Helvii,  Nemmuue  (Nismes,  where  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  ampbitheatm 
and  aqueduct);  the  Volcjk  Tectosages,  Narko  Martiui  (Narbonne) ;  AgMa  (Ag|d«)} 
theToLosATXs,  To2oia(Thoulonse);  thcSARDosEs,  RascMo (KbussiUon). 

2.  AQUITANIA.  lliis  province  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Loire,  and  CQn« 
prehended  the  following  states,  &c. :  south  of  the  Garumna,  the  Tarbxlli,  BiTUBiof% 
ViBisci,  Vasatbs,  Elbusates,  Avscii,  Convbnj:,  Bwdegoia  (Bo^^deauz);  Af^m 
TarbelUe  (Acqs)  ;  CUmberrie  (Aux  or  Apgh)  :  north  of  the  Garumna,  the  Savtonbb, 
laditna  (Angouldme) ;  Medtokmum  (Saintes)  ;  Portiu  SanUuum  (Roche|le) ;  the  Piot 
TONES,  Limomum  (Poictien) ;  the  Biturigbs  Cubi,  A^arieum  (Bourges) ;  the  AvBRxr, 
Gergovh;  iiafitsleBemetiMi  (Clermont) ;  the  Leuovices,  Pbtrocorii,  Cadvrci,  JM* 
vena  (Cahors) ;  Nitiobriobb,  Rutbni,  Segoditnum  (Rondez);  Gabalx,  AudmidMm 
(Mende);  Vbllati,  AvguiierUum  (Limpges);  Vemma  (Perigueu;);  Uxelhittmm 
(Puech  d'lssolu). 

S.  GALLIA  CELTICA,  or  LUGDUNENSIS.  This  provbce,  bounded  on  the  north 
and  west  by  the  ocean,  comprehended  the  country  between  tlie  liger  to  tlie  Sequana  and 
Matrona,  and  contained  the  following  states,  &c. :  the  Segusiani,  LiigdimMm  (Lyons) ; 
the  i£ovi,  Bibnui€  ot  AugUMiodumum  (Autun);  Aieloduuum  (Melun);  A'odedimaBi 
(Nevers);  the  Mandubii,  ii(rsid(Ali8e) ;  theLiNooNES,  il)i4/eaMitfiiii«i(Langrfa)}  tbf 
Senonbs,  Agendiam  (Sens);  Aniiuioienm  (Auzerre);  the  Tricabses,  Atigmf^* 
moMa  (Troyet);  the  Mbldi,  iaUMMm  (Meaoz);  the  Parish.  Ltdeiia  (Pauia)  ;  the  Car* 
NUTE8,  Autriam  (Chartres);  GeneUmm  (OrlesRs);  Duroaisses  or  Dtnidm  (Dieoz,  ^ 
^at  of  the  druids);  the  Tvroves,  CtfaofWauiMi  (Tours)  ;  the  Andes,  Andegatm  or 
Ja/iomofiis  (Angieis) ;  the  Aulxrci,  Cbnom anmi,  Diablindi,  Ebvrovicbs,  MeHakh 
Hinn  (Evreui)  ;  the  Lbzovii,  iVoetom^^iis  (Lisieuz) ;  the  Umslli,  Akaua  (Cherbonrg) } 
the  Abrincatc,  lugena  (Avrsnches)  ;  the  Viducasses,  Bajocasses  (chief  town  alwa3fa 
Bayeuz) ;  the  Rubdokes,  CendtUe  (Rhennes) ;  Uie  Nannbtes,  CoadtmeaiM  (Nantes)  { 
the  Vbneti,  Vindana  (Vannes)  ;  the  Curiosolit^.,  Osismii,  Porhu  BrhaU*  (Brest)  ; 
AUtum  (St.  Blalo);  the  Corisopoti,  Vergauium  (Korbez);  the  whole  of  the  tract 
between  the  Seine  and  l<oire,  which  b  now  Bretagne,  being  called  Armorica. 

4.  GALLIA  BELGICA.  This  prorinee  is  bounded  by  the  Rhine  on  the  east ;  bj 
the  Arar,  Matrona,  and  Sequana,  on  the  weat ;  by  the  Fretum  Gailicum  on  the  north ; 
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and  by  the  Rhone  on  tlie  south  ;  bring  lobdivided  bto  Gsrm anxa  Superior  sad  Igr« 
PisioR,  Beloica  Priva  and  Secunda,  and  Maxima  Sequavorvm.  The  principot 
states,  &c.  of  Gennania  Superior  and  Inferior  (the  coontry  along  the  Rhine,  beknr 
Helvetia,  peopled  by  Germanic  tribes)  were,  the  Tribocci,  ArgentonUMM  (Straaborg) ; 
dw  NxM^Es,  NoviomaguM  (Sphres);  the  Vangiones,  Borbetomagui  (Wanna),  JMh 
gmOiacuM  (Ments) ;  the  Treviri,  Co^fiuentia  (Coblents),  Augusta  Trevinrrum  (Tt 
near  which  was  the  large  forest  Ardueuna,  Ardenoes) ;  the  Mediom ATRicr,  XKrarfi 
(Mets) ;  the  Ubii,  Gugernii,  CoUmia  Agrippina  (Cologne),  Bonna  (Bonn), 
(Juliers) ;  the  Eburones,  Condrusi,  Sunici,  Tungri,  Atuahtca  (Tongiea),  Fmu 
fiaigrorum  (Spi) ;  the  Toxandbi,  thought  by  some  to  have  inhabited  the  isbuid  of 
Zealand,  Toxandria;  the  Mbnapii,  Aduataci,  Nervii,  Camaracum  (Ctimhny),  7kr* 
natum  (Toumay) ;  the  Batavx  (between  the  Rhenns  Proprins  snd  the  Vmhtlu,  Waal), 
Jjugdunum  Baiavomm  (Ley den),  NovhrnagUM  (Nimcguen) ;  the  CANiNSFATxa. 

The  principal  states,  &c.  of  the  three  remaining  subdivisions  were,  the  Hblvbtii,  wboat 
country,  now  Swisserland,  extended  firom  the  Locus  Lemanus,  or  Lovsaawt  (Like  of 
Geneva)  to  the  Locus  Brigantinus,  Veneius,  or  Coaslan^i'eiists  (Lakeof  Conitance),  ilwa- 
licam  (Avenche),  Turicum,  or  Tigurum  (Zurich),  Tugium  (Zug),  Urba  (Oibe);  the 
Rauraci,  Augusta  (Angst) ;  the  Tulikoi,  the  Latobrigi,  the  Sequani,  FissiiKs,  or 
Ffsimdo  (Bessn^on) ;  the  Leuci,  Nasium  (Nancy);  the  Catulauni  (CliaUma  iasa 
called  from  them)  ;  tlie  Suxssiones,  Novhdunum,  or  Augusta  SuessUmum  (SoiiMms); 
the  RuEMi,  Duro/aconiiii  (Rheims) ;  the  Siltanectes,  Augustonuigus  (Seolia) ;  the  Ve- 
ROM ANDui,  Augusta  FfrMHMiftionfiii  (St.  Quentin) ;  the  Bellovacx,  BruhupmMum 
(Beaovais);  the  Vblocasses,  Rotomagus  (Rouen);  the  Caleti,  JvUofteiia  (probaUj 
Dieppe),  Carrocotimm  (Havre  de  Grace) ;  the  Ambiani,  Samarobriva  (Amiens) ;  the 
Atrebates,  Nemetacum  (Arras);  the  Morini,  Taruenna  (Terouenne);  Getorkteum, 
or  BoMouia  (Boulogne),  Partus  lecius  or  Itius  (Witsand,  from  which  Csoiar  is  anid  to 
have  embarked  for  the  invasion  of  Britain). 

Ishnds,  tfc»  qf,]  Off  the  coast  of  Armorica,  Casarta  (Jersey),  Sarnia  (Goeinae/),  and 
Riduna  ( Aldemej) ;  off  Brest,  UxMtis  Insula  (Ushant) ;  sooth  of  this,  SsMm  (Sain)  ; 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Liger,  VindiUs  (Belleiale) ;  off  Partus  Santmmm  (Rocbelle), 
Pirtonum  Promon^oriiun  (Isle  of  Rce) ;  south  of  this,  Uliarus  (Isle  of  Oleron);  in  the 
GalUcus  Sinus  (Gulf  of  Lyons),  the  Steeckides  (Hyeres). 

Rivers  qf."}  The  principsl  are,  the  Rhooanus  (Rhone);  this,  joined  by  the  Arur 
(Saone)  and  by  the  Druentia  (Durance),  rises  in  the  Rh»tian  Alps,  and  faUs  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  near  Marseilles. 

The  Garumna  (Garonne),  joined  by  the  Duranius  (Dordogne),  rises  in  the  Fyreneea, 
and  falb  into  the  bay  of  Biscay,  below  Bourdeaux. 

The  LioER  {Loire)  joined  by  the  EUtver  (Allier),  the  Sequana  (Seme),  the  iirufniM, 
(Mame),  the  Samera  or  Samena  (Somme),  and  the  Scaldis  (Scheldt),  rises  in  the  moen- 
tains  of  the  Cevennes  in  Languedoc,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  at  PahiboeoL 

The  Rhenus  (Rhine),  joined  on  the  side  of  Gaul  by  the  Mosella  (Moselle),  and  the 
Mosa  (Mouse),  on  the  side  of  Germany  by  the  Nicer  (Neckar),  the  Manus  (Maine),  and 
the  Luppia  (Lippe),  and  dividing  itself  near  its  mouth  into  three  streams,  the  FeUb 
(Waal),  the  Sala  or  Isala  (Issel),  and  the  Leek  (the  time  of  the  formation  of  wliich  last 
is  uncertain),  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  and  falls  into  the  German  ocean.  (See  lUunev 
JEn.  viii.  969.) 

Mountains  qfJ]  The  ^ef  are,  the  Cebenna  Mons  (Cevennes),  in  Languedoc ;  Vagtsmt 
(VoBges),  between  Lorraine  and  Alsace ;  and  the  Alpes  (Alps),  which  were  divided  into 
Alpes  Maritime  (Maritinie  Alps),  Graia  (Little  St.  Bernard),  Pennine  (Great  St. 
Bernard),  Cottim  (Mount  Cenis),   Summce  (St.  Gothard),  Rhtrtiat  (Rhietiaa  Alpa), 
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LepmiHm  (Tyroliao),  JiOim  or  Cmnkm  (Um  Julian  or  Camaie  Alpt),  citendiag  in  the 
Ibnn  of  a  crescent,  for  860  milet  fxom  Pmim  HeremUi  MmuKi  (Monaco)  on  tbo  Mcdi* 
terranean,  to  the  Stunt  flawnHcM  (Canero),  a  bay  of  Libnmiay  in  the  Adriatic. 
[See  Europe,  for  an  eannieratioQ  of  the  Celtic  difinitiea.] 
Re/wftealofiom  rf  Gnai.]  Tbiiooontry  ia  penonified  on  a  medal  of  the  leign  of  Adriaa, 
aa  a  female  preceding  the  empenir,  having  on  her  ahonldera  the  atriped  cloak  or  hood, 
peculiar  to  the  Gauk,  a  patera  in  one  hand,  and  a  gwamn,  or  Celtic  javelin,  in  the  other. 
An  altar  and  a  aheep  for  sacriGce  are  placed  between  the  two  figaret.  Of  the  men  of 
Gaul,  the  symbol  of  the  Seine  is  a  swan,  and  of  the  Biame,  a  craw-fish. 

GERMANIA.]    This  country,  called  also  TmANsauBN ana,  Babbaka,  and  Maova* 
was  comprehended  between  the  Rbme  and  the  Vistula,  the  Bahic  and  the  Danube.    The 
provinces  on  the  western  bank  of  the  BJune  were,  as  has  been  described  under  GMti 
AtUiqua,  occupied  by  Germanic  nations ;  those  on  the  eastern  by  the  Fnisii  (the  Frisona), 
the  Bructeri,  the  Usipix  or  Usipitis,  the  Txuctbri,  the  Jvnombs,  tlie  Catti,  the 
Ubii,  the  Mattiaci,  the  Sicambri,  the  Sbdusii,  and  the  Marcomamni  or  Alemaniii, 
south  of  which  were  tlie  Mom  Abmoba,  or  Black  Moimtam,  in  which  the  Danube  riaea, 
and  tlie  diitrict  called  the  DeammUt  Agri:  eaat  of  these  tribes,  taking  them  firora  nocth 
to  south,  were  the  Chavcx  M a jores  (between  the  Albii  (Elbe)  and  the  FisafYii^  Weser), 
the  Chauci  Mxnores  (between  the  Visargta  and  the  Amma,  Ems),  the  Chamavi,  the 
Anorxvarii,  the  Marsi,  the  Chasvarii,  the  Harudes,  the  Nariscx,  and  the  Has* 
MVNouRX :  north  again  of  the  Chaoci  were  the  Anoli,  and  the  Foai  or  Saxonbs  :  eut 
of  these,  along  the  Baltic,  the  Vbndili  or  Vam dalii,  the  Varini,  the  Euoosbs,  the 
SuARDOVEB,  the  Rvoix,  the  Lxmovix,  the  Hbrulx,  and  the  Oothomrs  or  Goths  :  be* 
tween  the  Allris  and  the  Ktadms  (Oder),  the  Lomgobardi  or  Lombards:  between  thm 
Viadrui  and  the  Vistnia,  the  Burovvdionbs,  who  subsequently  migrated  to  France,  and 
settled  in  the  province  to  which  they  gsTO  the  name  of  Burgnndy  :  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many, great  part  of  which,  as  well  as  of  IVansylvania  and  of  Russia,  was  covered  by  the 
Hercynian  forest  (Hercyna  Sylva),  waa  poaseised  by  the  Subvi,  the  Boxi  or  Boiohrmi, 
the  QuADi,  the  Marsionx,  the  GorniNXf  the  Osi,  the  Burii,  the  Luoii,  andthe  Mas- 
coMANMi,  whose  origimd  seat  was  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Rhine:  north  of  the 
Saxonrs  was  the  Cherbonesus  Cimbrxca  (now  Deimiark),  the  country  of  the  Cimbrx 
and  Teuton E8 ;  and  that  part  of  Genvny  which  lies  soath  of  the  Danube  was  included 
in  Noricum  and  Vindelida. 

Riven  ^.]  The  Danubxus  (Danube),  called  later  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  tame  bj 
the  Romans,  from  the  middle  of  its  course  to  its  termination,  rises  at  Donauschingen  in 
the  Abmoba  Jfeiis,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  Emximu  Pomiua  (Black  aea)  by  ais 
chaimels,  after  having  received  in  its  progreaa  above  forty  navigable  rivera,  the  chief  of 
which  are,  on  the  south,  the  Ueiu  (Lech),  the  leargua  (Iser),  the  iEwis  (Inn),  ^inJiat 
(Ens),  the  Dramu  (Drave),  Smm»  (Save),  &c ;  and  on  the  north,  the  Regimu  (Regen), 
the  Naht  (Nab),  the  Jfams  (Moravn),  the  TibiMcui  (Theiss),  the  AbUa  (AlauU),  aed 
the  HienuMUM  (Plruth). 

The  RiiENVs  (Rhine;  see  Rhine,  Sa»  im,  900,  and  the  rivers  of  Gallia  Antiquat 
above). 

The  Amisia  (Ems),  a  river  of  Wea^pbaUa,  which  rises  in  the  principality  of  Paderboro, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  German  ocean  at  Emden. 

The  VisuRoxs  (Weser)  rises  in  the  duchy  of  Brunsv^ick,  and  diachaiges  itself  into  the 
German  ocean  at  Carlsburg. 

The  Albis  (Elbe)  rises  in  the  moimtaina  between  Bohemia  and  Silesia,  and  enten  the 
German  ocean  at  Cuxharen. 

The  ViAORus  (Oder)  riMs  in  the  mountains  of  Moravia,  and  enters  the  Baltic  by  three 
channels,  between  which  lie  the  islands  of  Uscdoa  and  WoUia. 
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Tlie  Vistula  (Vistula)  rises  In  the  CarpatMan  nougtains,  and  enters  the  Baltic  by 
three  mouths,  which  form  the  islands  anciently  called  Eleclrides  Tnnda. 

PepreseniatioMB  of  J]  Germany  is  re]nvsented  as  a  female,  holding  In  her  right  hand  a 
spear,  and  in  her  left  a  long  shield  resting  on  the  gfonnd  :  sometimes  abe  has  an  imperial 
cirowh  on  her  head,  and  an  eagle  at  her  side ;  and  at  others  she  is  leaning  on  a  globe. 

The  Danubej  the  greatest  rirer  of  Europe,  was  revered  as  a  god  by  the  Getae,  the  Dad, 
and  the  Thraces ;  and  upon  a  medal  of  Trajan  is  represented  leaning  on  an  am,  with  a 
▼eil  oTer  his  head,  erobleraatical  of  his  source  being  unknown ;  he  is  also  repreaentcfd  on 
the  column  of  that  emperor  at  Rome  as  rising  out  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  In  order  to  paj 
homage  to  the  Romans. 

S70,r-'SalUtn  prieati.'i    (See  Salii,  .Cn.  ▼!.  1104.) 

880« — LnpereL']    The  priests  of  Pan. 

882. — So/l  Utien,']  i.  e.  ptfrirhtm,  which  was  a  soft  easy  vehicle,  with  four  wheels, 
ttsnally  painted  in  various  coloara,  in  which  matrons  were  carried  to  games  tnd  aacred 
ritea. 

886.]  CATILINE.  LUCIUS  SERGIUS  CATILTNA.  He  was  a  Roman  of  patxi- 
cnm  birth,  whose  crimes  led  to  the  total  loss  of  his  fortune  and  friends.  He  waa  eletated 
to  the  dignities  of  quasstor  and  pnetor ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  operate  a  change  in  his 
character.  He  afterwards  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  consulahip,  and 
was  so  irritated  at  the  election  of  his  competitor  Cicero,  that  he  determined  to  nmider 
him.  He  had  long  meditated  the  destruction  of  Rome  by  fire  and  sword,  and  had  asso- 
ciated in  the  plot  many  young  men  of  distinguished  rank,  but  dissolute  habits  and  rained 
fortonest  It  is  said  that  be  compelled  them  to  drink  human  blood  as  the  bond  of  dirir 
tmion.  The  day  fixed  on  for  the  eiecution  of  bis  purpose  was  the  first  of  Janoary ;  bat 
some  unforeseen  accident  obliged  him  to  defer  it  till  the  fifth  of  February.  Cicero,  in  the 
meantime,  was  apprised  of  the  whole  conspiracy  by  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Clodhitf,  one  of 
the  conspirators.  Catiline  being  arraigned  in  full  senate,  affected  to  defend  bimself  with 
much  humility :  he  urged  the  utter  improbabfllty  that  one  ennobled  (as  be  was^  b^  an 
illustrious  origin  and  by  the  honourable  deeds  of  ancestors,  could  have  so  fhr  degenciated 
from  his  high  birth  as  to  have  associated  with  traitors  and  conspirators :  bdt  when  Cicero 
convinced  him  that  his  nefarious  designs  had  been  unveiled,  he  threw  aside  the  mask,  and 
eaclaimed,  "  If  mine  enemies  kindle  a  flame  against  me,  I  will  extinguish  it  by  the  general 
ruin  of  the  whole  edifice."  Cicero,  unmoved  by  these  threats,  directed  his  thoagfau 
trholly  to  the  preservation  of  the  republic.  The  letters  of  five  of  the  conspiraton  were 
intercepted,  and  tlieir  authors  put  to  death.  Catiline,  convinced  that  his  designs  wefe 
discovered,  left  Rome,  and  matched  into  Etruria  at  the  head  of  some  badly^imed  bodiM 
of  troops,  determined  to  become  master  of  his  country,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Caha 
Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero,  despatched  his  lieutenant  Petreius  to  attack  the 
traitor.  Catiline,  who  fought  desperately  in  the  front  ranks  during  the  whole  of  the 
action,  was  at  last  overcome,  and  caused  himself  to  be  put  to  death,  rather  than  sorvive 
ilia  rain,  C2  B.C.  Catiline  is  considered  by  his  contemporary  historians  as  hariOg  been 
equal  to  the  conception  and  execution  of  the  blackest  crimes.  He  was  as  diiring  and 
fident  as  he  was  zealous ;  as  polite  as  he  was  ambitious  ;  and  as  prodigal  as  he  wis 
of  gain.  He  bad  all  the  qualifications  for  a  hero ;  but  in  his  life  and  in  bis  death  lie  was 
as  inglorious  as  any  criminal  who,  though  of  less  distinguished  birth,  fills  by  the  hand  of 
Hbt  common  executioner. 

887. — Hung  on  a  rock,"]    Chained  aloft  upon  a  rock  like  Prometheus. 

890.]  CATO.  MARCUS  PORCIUS,  commonly  called  Cato  JtfMsr,  or  Cato  of 
Utiea,  born  OS  B.C.,  was  great-grandson  of  Cato  the  censor.  It  is  said  €iat,  froaa  his 
infancy,  he  discovered  an  eitraordinary  inflexibility  Of  mind.  At  the  ea/ly  ilge  of  fuuilren 
he  was  conducted  to  the  palate  of  Sylla,  who  hsd  been  the  friend  of  his  fiidier ;  uid«  upat 
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seeing  the  bleeding  lieads  of  the  proscribed,  and  obsorring  the  sighi  of  tboae  preieiit,  be 
asked  his  preceptor  "  Why  nobody  killed  this  man  ?"  "  Becanfe,"  said  he,  "  SyUa  ia 
more  feared  than  hated."  Cato  replied,  "  Why  then  did  yoo  not  give  me  a  sword  when 
yon  brought  me  hither,  that  I  might  have  stabbed  him,  and  freed  my  country  from  tbia 
slavery  ?"  Cato  was  theoretically  and  practically  a  stoic,  having  acquired  the  prtnciplet 
of  that  philosophy  from  Antipater  of  Tyre.  To  increase  hb  bodily  strength,  he  inored 
himself  to  eitremes  of  beat  and  cold,  and  performed  journeys  on  foot  and  bare-headed 
under  all  Ticissitudes  of  climate  and  season.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  iu  the  war  which 
was  conducted  by  the  consul  Gellius  against  the  Tbracian  glsdiator  Spartaeus  ;  and,  aa  a 
proof  of  his  disinterestedness,  refused  the  accustomed  military  rewards,  alleging  that  he 
had  not  yet  deserved  them.  Some  years  after,  he  accompanied  the  pnetor  Robrioa,  aa 
military  tribune,  into  Macedonia,  and  there  so  gained  the  liearts  of  the  soldiers  by  united 
dignity  and  condescension  of  manner,  by  bis  contempt  of  luxury,  and  his  paiticipalifln  in 
their  hardships,  that  they  shed  tears  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service.  After  hb 
return  to  Rome  he  wss  raised  to  the  qosstorship,  and  in  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that 
office  (tlie  care  of  the  public  treasury)  he  manifested  his  sacred  regard  for  humanity  and 
justice,  by  compelling  those  who  had  received  fttnn  Sylla  considerable  sums  of  the  public 
money  for  murdering  the  proscribed,  to  refund  their  ill-gotten  wealth.  He  was  equally 
rigid  in  his  performance  of  his  senatorial  function ;  and,  upon  one  occaaion,  he  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  triboneship,  in  order  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of 
an  unworthy  individual.  In  the  parties  which  sgitated  the  state,  be  espoused  that  of 
Cicero  sgainst  Catiline,  and  strenuously  reprehended  the  rivalry  and  dissensions  of  Jnliiis 
Cesar  and  Pompey.  Having  vainly  endeavoured  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Ihea, 
he  embraced  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  anticipated  with  such  dread  the  absolute  power  of 
Ciesar,  that  he  put  on  mourning  on  the  day  of  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war.  (See 
Julius  Cssar.)  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Cato  retired  to  Africa  with  tlie  wretched 
remains  of  Pompey's  army  ;  and  when  he  learnt  the  final  defeat  cf  his  friends  Metellaa 
Scipiu  and  Juba,  at  lliapsus  (see  Metellus  Scipio),  he  shut  lum»elf  up  in  Utica,  and 
there,  after^n  unavailing  attempt  to  excite  the  citizens  to  resistance,  he  resolved,  con- 
formably to  his  stoical  prindpleH,  to  destroy  himself.  After  having  taken  leave  of  hia  son 
and  his  friends,  he  passed  part  of  the  night  in  reading  Plato's  dialogue  on  the  immortality 
of  the  soul.  Having  deliberately  examined  the  point  of  his  sword,  he  inflicted  a  womd 
on  himself,  fell  from  his  bed,  and  by  the  noise  of  the  fall  alarmed  his  fiiend».  The  wound 
was  not  mortal,  and  was  soon  dressed  by  the  care  of  the  physician  ;  but  Cato,  thinking 
life  insupportable  under  the  dominion  of  Cscsar,  was  resolved  not  to  outlive  the  libertiea 
of  bis  country  ;  in  this  determined  spirit  he  tore  tlie  bandage  from  Ids  wound,  and  ex- 
pired, in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  48  B.C. 

897.]  ACTIUM.  The  promontory  Actiuro,  where  was  a  celel)rated  temple  of  Apollo 
(see  note  to  ^n.  iii.  S68.)>  near  a  small  town  of  the  same  name  (now  Acio).  It  waa  off 
this  promontory  that  Augustus  defeated  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  31  B.C. 

898. — Leuetdt^n  wai'ry  ptain.]  The  promontory  Leucate,  which  was  the  opposite 
point  of  the  Arabracian  gulf  (see  Leucate),  seems  tu  be  mentioned  in  order  to  magnify  the 
extent  and  grandeur  of  the  conflict. 

899.^ — Yimng  Ctfsor.]     Augustus. 

902. — Star.]  During  the  celebration  of  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Julius  Cseaar 
a  comet  appeared.  The  flatterers  of  the  deceased,  availing  themselves  of  this  circooi- 
stance,  affirmed  that  the  spirit  of  Cspsar  had  passed  into  the  comet ;  and  hence  aroae  the 
custom  of  represenring  on  medals  a  star  suspended  over  the  bead  of  Csaar. 

903.]  AGRIPPA.    M.  AGRiPPA  VIPSANIUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  who  by  his  civil  and  military  qualifications  attained  the  gfeateit  hoBovn  of 
the  state :  he  waa  three  times  consul,  twiee  the  coHeagne  of  Augustus  in  the  triboneship^ 
CI.  ilfea.  3  U 
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and  once  censor.  He  behaved  with  such  Taloor  In  the  battles  of  PhiUppi  and  ActiQn4 
that  Augustus  never  failed  to  ascribe  to  him  his  possession  of  the  empire.  This  empera 
so  esteemed  A^ippa,  that  he  gave  him  Iiis  daughter  Julia  in  marriage,  entrusted  him  with 
the  direction  of  afiOurs  during  tlie  two  years  which  he  employed  in  visiting  the  Romsn 
provinces  in  Greece  and  Asia,  and  even  conceived  an  idea  of  nominatifng  lum  his  snc- 
cessor.  Agrippa  bought  very  dearly  the  honour  of  heing  the  son-in-law  of  the  emperar; 
compelled  by  his  marriage  to  repudiate  his  first  wife,  who  was  daughter  to  the  ▼irtooua 
Octavia,  he  was  suhjected  to  all  the  miseries  which  the  well-known  vices  uf  Julia  inflicted 
npou  him.  She  was  mother  of  his  five  children,  Lucius  Ciesar  and  Cains  Caanr,  wba 
died  young;  Julia  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Gerroanicus;  Julia  Vipsania;  and  Marcos 
Julius  Ciesar,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  Tiberius.  Among  the  military  achieve- 
ments of  Agrippa  may  be  enumerated  his  victories  over  tlie  Germans  and  the  Canta- 
hrians,  19  years  B.C.  For  these  services  he  refused  the  honours  of  a  triumph*  His  seal 
for  the  promotion  of  tlie  internal  comfort  and  advantages  of  his  country  was  equal  to  his 
acti^ty  in  the  discharge  of  his  military  duties.  He  embellished  Rome  by  batlii,  aque- 
ducts, and  several  edifices,  among  which  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  Pantheon,  a  temple 
dedicated  to  all  the  gods,  and  still  in  existence,  under  the  title  of  S,  D»deUt  Roicmde, 
He  also  formed  several  public  roads  in  Gaul.  In  the  year  IG  B.C.  he  made  an  expedi- 
tion Into  Syria;  and,  at  his  return  from  that  province,  Augustus  renewed  to  him  the 
tribunitian  power  for  five  years :  ho  diJ  not,  however,  long  enjoy  these  accumalaled 
honours.  He  was  despatched  by  his  emperor  to  quell  a  revolt  in  Pannonia,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission  ;  but,  in  the  progress  of  his  journey  home,  he  was  seised  with  an 
illness,  which  in  a  few  days  carried  him  off,  in  the  fifty-fir&t  year  of  his  age.  Aagustos. 
who,  upon  the  news  of  Agrippa*s  illness,  had  left  Home  without  loss  of  tiiue  to  attend 
upon  his  dying  friend,  was  so  aflfected  at  the  account  of  his  death,  which  met  him  on  the 
road,  that  he  buried  him  in  the  tomb  which  he  had  designed  for  himself :  he  perfiormed 
the  office  of  executor  to  him,  and  added  to  tlie  gift  of  gardens  and  l)aths,  wliich  Agrippa 
had  bequeathed  to  the  people,  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  his  own  coffers,  l^he 
Romans  esteemed  Aprip|>a  as  the  most  upright  man,  the  greatest  general,  the  ablest 
statesman,  the  best  citizen,  and  the  truest  friend.    (St  e  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  6.) 

1)05. — Naval  crown, '\  In  consequence  of  the  viciory  of  Agrippa  over  SeztusPompey 
in  the  Sicilian  war.  (See  Crowns.) 

007.]  ANTONIUS.  MARCUS  ANTONIUS,  the  triumvir.  He  was  son  of  Marcus 
Antonius,  sumamed  Cretensis,  from  his  wars  in  Crotis  and  grandson  of  tlie  Orator  Marcus 
Antonius  who  was  massacred  in  the  civil  wars  between  Sylla  and  Marius.  He  com- 
menced his  career  by  the  indulgence  of  these  dissolute  habits  which  dipgraced  his  maturer 
years.  He  very  early  quitted  Rome,  to  study  the  arts  of  eloquence  and  war  fn  Gi«*ce, 
and  acquired  great  renown  under  the  consul  Gabinius,  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  suc- 
cessful expedition  against  Aristobuiu-,  king  of  Jnda;!i,  and  Ptolemy,  king  of  Kgypt.  On 
his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  created  tribune  of  the  people,  and  augur.  At  the  com- 
mencem(>nt  of  tiie  rupture  between  Pompey  and  Ca'sar,  he  endeavoured  to  avert  the  con- 
sequences of  their  rivalry  and  enmity,  by  proposing  that  each  general  should  abdicate  his 
commnnd  in  the  provinces  :  this  proposition  met  with  no  success ;  and  he  then  emhraced* 
with  Curio,  one  of  the  old  companions  of  his  pleasures,  the  cause  of  C^sar,  who  was  car> 
rying  on  the  war  in  Gaul.  This  so  exasperated  the  senate,  that  Antony,  fearful  of  tlieir 
vengeancep  fled  to  the  camp  of  Ciesar  under  the  di^igui^e  of  a  :>]ave,  nud  urged  liim  to 
carry  the  war  into  Italy,  where  he  obtaiued  ti.e  conduct  of  atlairs,  as  soon  as  Cscsar  had 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  country :  at  the  battle  of  Pharsjdia  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  tlio  army,  and  in  the  Rubseciuent  year,  47  B.C.,  was  nominated  by  Caesar 
commander- general  ef  the  cavalry,  and  his  colleague  in  tiie  consulate.  He  tesli6ed  his 
gratitude  by  the  most  degrading  adulation  ;  and  the  farce  (vthich  was  attributed  to  their 
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joint  oontriTance)  of  tlie  offer  and  refuMl  of  a  diaden,  enriched  with  lanrel,  by  €eiar, 
when  officiating  at  the  Impercalia,  tended  not  a  little  to  route  that  spirit  of  distrust  and 
jealousy  which  ended  in  the  murder  of  the  dictator.  The  fortunes  of  Antony  were  to 
entirely  overturned  by  the  death  of  Caesar,  that  though  for  a  short  tiiue  be  dissembled  his 
sentiments,  and  even  offered  his  sons  as  hostages  for  bis  fidelity  to  the  assassins,  he  soon 
threw  off  the  mask,  and,  in  an  empaasioned  funeral  oration  on  his  friend,  fully  discorered 
the  real  state  of  his  mind.  The  populace  was  to  stimulated  to  revenge  by  the  cloqnenoe 
of  Antony,  and  so  well  disposed  consequently  to  the  friend  of  their  benefactor,  that  An- 
tony might  probably  have  succeeded  to  Cstar  in  power  had  not  Cicero  espoused  the 
cause  of  his  formidable  opponent  Octavianus.  (Sec  Augustus.) 

The  remaining  circumstances  of  his  history  are  incorporated  with  those  of  Julius  Caesar, 
Augustus,  and  Cleopatra.  His  character  is  completely  developed  in  the  transactions  of  bis 
life.  His  person,  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  are  described  as  liaving  been  so 
noble  and  commanding,  that  the  Romans  found  a  resemblance  between  him  and  the  statnes 
of  Hercules.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition,  founded  on  some  absurd  and  erroneous  ety- 
mology, an  idea  prernilod  that  the  family  of  Antonius  might  be  descended  from  Anteon, 
the  sun  of  Hercules  ;  and  Antcny,  to  strengthen  the  belief  of  the  people  in  this  fable, 
sometimes  appeared  in  the  guise  of  that  god. 

909. — Arahian$,']  The  Arabians  merely  imply  eastern  allies  of  Antony.  ARABIA 
was  anciently  divided  into  Kedem  and  Aral.-ah  ;  the  former  name,  which  signified  the 
east,  comprehended  Yemen  and  Arabia  Dcsorta  ;  and  the  latter,  denoting  the  west,  Arabia 
Petrcea.  This  region  was  first  inhabited  by  the  Ca&luhim,  Caphtorim,  and  Horitet,  who, 
as  is  said,  were  subdued  and  expelled  by  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  and  Esau.  The 
earliest  settlers  in  Kedem  were  the  posterity  of  Joktan,  of  Cush,  and  of  Abraham  and 
Keturah,  besides  various  tribes  of  Ishmaelites,  who  also  establi&hed  themselves  in  the 
country.  Ptolemy  was  the  first  that  divided  Arabia  into  the  three  districts  of  Petraa, 
Deseria,  and  Felix. 

Arabia  FcTRirA,  bounded  by  Syria  on  the  north,  Arabia  Deserta  on  the  cast,  the 
Sinus  Arabieua  (Red  sea)  on  the  west,  and  Arabia  Felix,  or  Yeimn,  on  the  south,  was 
principally  occupied  by  tribes  of  Ishmaelites,  Edomites,  Nabatha'i,  Kedareni,  and  Haga- 
renes,  and  contained  the  towns  of  Petra,  Bostra,  Ezion-geber  or  Disahab  (afterwards 
Uereoice),  on  the  Elanic,  or  eastern  gulf  of  the  Sinus  Arabieuit  Pharan  or  Paran, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Heroopotitinua  Sinus  (western  gulf,  or  gulf  of  Suez),  and 
Arsinoe,  or  Cleopatris  (Sues),  at  the  top  of  the  same  ;  the  deserts  of  Shur  or  Etham,  and 
Sin,  or  Paran,  and  the  Mounts  Sinai  and  Castas  (now  Cape  del  Kas). 

Arabia  Diserta  (Arden),  of  which  little  is  known,  extended  from  the  deserts  of  Pal* 
myra  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  north  to  Arabia  Felix,  from  which,  as  well  as  from  Chal- 
d;ra  on  the  east,  it  is  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains ;  Thapsacus  (EI-Der,  or  Porto 
Catena)  being  the  only  city  of  note  in  this  division. 

Arabia  Felix  wss  bounded  by  Arabia  Petra^a  and  Deserta  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  Erythraean  sea  on  the  south ;  tlie  principal  tribes  who  inhabited  the  country  being 'the 
Saba;i,  Maranitse,  Homerits,  Sapphoritx,  Saraceni,  Omanitae,  NabathKi,  &c. ;  and  the 
most  considerable  towns  it  contained.  Mocha,  Aden,  Sans,  Oman,  Cadhena,  Dhafar, 
Shibsn,  and  Mareb,  or  Saba ;  the  two  last  were  the  ancient  capitals  of  the  Sabsans.  Ac- 
cording to  Arabian  writers,  the  Sabamn  empire  was  founded  by  Joktan,  who,  about  1800 
B.C.,  settled  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  and  derived  its  name  from  Sabos,  one  of  his  luc- 
cessors.  Under  Hsmjare  (a  descendant  of  Joktan)  and  his  family,  the  monarchy  sub- 
sisted about  2200  years,  its  princes  bearing  the  title  of  Tobbah,  equivalent  perhaps  to  (be 
name  of  Pharaoh,  assumed  by  Egyptian  sovereigns.  In  the  time  of  Joshua,  Afrikis,  who 
then  governed  the  Sabxans,  afforded  an  asylum  to  some  of  the  Canaanitish  nations  ex- 
pelled by  tlie  Israelites ;  and  Balkif  ^  a  sovereign  of  the  race  of  Hamjare,  is  suppoaed  to 
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have  been  tJie  qneen  of  Sheba  or  Saba*  who  ?iiited  Solomoa,  and  firoawhom  the 
Negush  of  Abyuinia  claims  hia  detcenU  During  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Creatv  or* 
according  to  othcra,  of  Tiberius  at  Rome,  the  inundation  took  place  which  deatrojed  iha 
town  of  Saba,  and  compelled  the  tribes  of  Ghassan  and  Hira  to  migrate  mto  Sjna. 
Here  tlic  former  founded  the  kingdom  of  Damascena,  which  afterwards  embraced  Christi- 
anity, and  continued  (protected  bj  Rome)  under  its  kings  Hareth  or  Aretaa  nnlil  ths 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  calif  Omar,  in  the  ai'venth  century.  The  latter  also  proft— d, 
Christianity,  and,  settling  on  the  borders  of  Persia,  remained  dependent  on  that  po««c 
till  likewise  subdued  by  the  Saraceni.  About  600  A.D.  the  Hamjsrite  dynasty  was  tci- 
minated  by  the  Abyssinians,  who  overran  Yemen ;  and  having  eitablislied  a  tcaiparaiy 
dominion  in  that  coimtiy,  introduced  the  Christian  religion.  Their  power  waa»  bowerery 
soon  afterwardsaubverted  by  tlie  rising  greatness  of  Mahomet,  who,  in  tlie  reign  of  the 
eastern  emperor  Hcraclius,  began  at  Medina  openly  to  assert  his  divine  mission*  Snch 
was  the  success  of  his  arms,  such  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  with  which  he  inafiired  his  fol- 
lowers, that  in  a  very  few  years  all  Arabia  was  involved  in  the  general  subjectioo  of  noat 
of  the  countries  of  the  East  to  this  overwhelming  power.  The  Sabaean  appcva  to  have 
been  (with  the  exception  of  the  Edomite)  the  only  permanent  monarchy  established  in 
Arabia.  The  inhabitants  of  Petrtea  and  Dcserta  were  principally  wandering  tribes,  like 
their  descendants,  the  Bedoweens,  acknowledging  no  other  government  than  the  patenal 
sway  of  their  chiefs.  As  a  superstitious  prejudice  entertained  by  the  Egyptians  agaisit 
holding  intercourse  with  strangers  prevented  their  carrying  on  any  traffic  with  distant 
nations,  the  Arabs  appear  from  an  early  period  to  have  enjoyed,  almost  ezdusivelj,  the 
lucrative  commerce  with  India,  whose  rich  productions  being  transported  bj  them  acnMS 
the  I»tbmu8  of  Suez  into  Europe,  probably  gave  rise  to  the  incredible  accounts  reooidad 
by  ancient  writers  of  the  riches  and  fertility  of  Arabia.  These  exaggerated  reports,  cz* 
citing  the  avarice  of  other  nations,  various  attempts  were  successively  made  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  to  subdue  a  land  where  the  valuable  commodities 
exported  by  its  inhabiunts  were  supposed  to  abound ',  but  to  these  designs,  the  difficoJty 
of  traversing  the  sandy  deserts  with  whicii  it  is  overspread,  together  with  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  opposed  insuperable  obstacles.  Diodorus,  indeed,  asserts  that  Sesoatris  included 
Arabia  among  his  conquests  ;  but  if  this  be  true,  the  dominion  he  established  there  must 
have  been  very  transitory,  as  even  during  his  life  Egypt  with  difficulty  defended  herself 
against  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Arabs  j  and  so  far  was  this  warlike  people  from  ac- 
knowledging subjection  to  the  Egyptians,  that  at  a  very  early  period  a  race  of  Arab 
princes  from  the  frontiers  of  Syria  subdued  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  Shepherd  Kiugs.  (See  Egypt.)  Of  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  T^^^y^i* 
to  conquer  Arabia,  that  conducted  by  ^lius  Gallus  in  the  time  of  Augustas  penetnUed 
the  farthest  into  the  country ;  but  after  a  few  brilliant,  though  fruitless  victories,  tiiia 
general  having  lost  nearly  his  whole  army,  was  compelled  to  retire.  A  subsequent  ni- 
vasion,  headed  by  the  emperor  Trajan,  met  ^t'ith  no  better  success ;  for  although  it  pro- 
cured for  him  the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  Arabs,  a  few  border  tribes  only  of  Syria  sub- 
mitted to  him.  On  this  trifling  acquisition,  however,  the  Romans  bestowed  the  pompons 
appellation  of  the  Province  of  Arabia.  Bands  of  Arabs  were  frequently  induced  by  hopes 
of  plunder,  to  fight  under  the  banners  of  other  nations.  The  Roman  and  Pexuaa  armies 
were  sometimes  reinforced  by  troops  of  these  auxiliaries. 

Religion  qf-]  The  Arabians,  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  were  idolaters.  Besides 
worshipping  many  inferior  divinities,  they,  like  the  ancient  Persians,  professed  Sahaism, 
and  adored  the  sun,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  fire.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  *h»^ 
tlie  Persian  and  Arab  nations  had  a  common  origin,  and  that  some  of  the  colonies  which 
settled  in  this  peninsula  migrated  thither  from  the  central  parts  of  Asia  ;  an  idem  cotro- 
boralcd  bv  various  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  Arabia,  Uie  chazacten  of  which 
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rrseroble  those  ubt«iTcd  MBong  the  roiBt  of  Peraepolls.  Mingled  with  the  enon  of  theii 
ft^  leligioD,  the  Anbe,  nerertheleas,  teem  to  have  retmined  some  faint  notion  of  tba 
trae  God  (whom  they  invoked  under  the  epithet  Allah  Taala),  and  to  have  likewtis 
prrserved  many  trmditiona  witli  respect  to  Abraham,  Moses,  Jethro,  Solomon,  &c.  derived 
from  the  de»cendants  of  the  patrmrchs  who  settled  among  them,  end  from  sabsequent 
ioterconne  with  the  Jews.  The  Caaba,  a  temple  of  great  antiquity,  still  existing  at 
Mecca,  has  been,  with  the  Zenssem,  the  well  where  Hagar  is  supposed  to  have  refireahed 
herself  and  Islimael  in  the  desert,  an  object  of  veneration  to  this  people  from  a  remote 
period.  The  former  contains  a  black  stone,  believed  to  have  been  brought  thither  fiMn 
heaven  by  Gabriel,  which  was  originally  white,  but  acquired  its  present  hue  by  mouniing 
over  the  wickedness  of  mankind. 

Among  tlie  gods  enumerated  by  mythologists,  as  having  been  worahipped  by  the  Mtt» 
bians  before  the  time  of  Mahomet,  are  the  following : — 

Abdabaran,  or  Al  Debaran  ;  the  eye  of  Taurus. 

AicHEERA  ;  Sirius,  or  the  dog-star* 

Dzohara,  or  ZoHARAii ;  Venus. 

Dsohl,  or  ZoHAL  ;  Saturn. 

MoscHTARA ;  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Ota  RED,  or  Atiiarid  ;  Mercury. 

Son  AIL ;  Canopns.    (See  Canopus,  under  Egypt.) 

These  were  tlieir  seven  principal  divinities* 

VuoDD,  or  Wadd  (supposed  to  represent  heaven),  was  worshipped  under  the  ibnB  of  a 
man  by  the  Calbic,  or  Kellbite  tnbe. 

Saw  A,  or  Scu  vac  ;  wonhipped  under  that  of  a  woman  by  the  Hadeilite,  or  Uodhailitt 
tribe. 

J  AOOVT,  or  Yaohuth  ;  under  that  of  a  lion,  by  the  tribe  of  Madhiy. 

J  AUG,  or  Yauk  ;  under  that  of  a  horse,  bj  the  Moradite  tribe. 

Nasr,  or  Nesu  }  under  that  of  an  eagle,  by  the  Duikelaite  and  Uomerite  tribes. 

These  were  their  five  antediluvian  gods,  or  deified  men. 

Hafedha,  god  of  travellera. 

Razee  A,  god  who  presided  over  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Sakia,  god  of  rain. 

Salem  a,  god  of  health. 

These  four  were  peculiar  to  the  tribe  of  Ad. 

Acara,  or  Alquibala  ;  a  pharoe,  or  tower ;  a  particiilar  object  of  veneration  among 
the  Honierite  tribe. 

Adoneus,  an  epithet  for  the  sun. 

Alilit,  the  moon,  or  nature. 

Allat,  or  Allath,  was  the  idol  of  the  Thakific  tribe. 

Al-Uzza,  or  Al-Ozza,  an  image  wonhipped  by  the  tribes  of  Koreish,  Kenanah,  and 
Salim,  as  the  god  of  power  or  strength ;  the  Egyptian  thorn,  or  acacia,  is  worshipped  bj 
the  tribe  of  Ghatsan  under  this  name. 

Apsap  (originally  a  Syrian  divinity) ;  worshipped,  under  the  form  of  a  man  by  the 
Koreishite  tribe. 

Auo,  a  deity  of  the  tribe  of  Beer  Wayel. 

AwAL,  a  deity  of  th'e  tribes  of  Beer  and  Taglab. 

Bao,  or  Baoh.  • 

Bajar,  or  Bajer  ;  worshipped  bj  the  tribe  of  Asd. 

DiovTsus,  DusAREs,  Or  Dtasares,  and  Sesac  ;  Bacchus,  who  was  held  particularly 
sacred. 

DvL  CArrAiN,  the  deity  of  the  tribe  of  Daus. 
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HoBAL,  originally  a  Syrian  divinity,  worshipped  ander  the  foim  of  a  Tenenble  oUF 
omu  with  a  long  beard,  in  whoso  right  hiind,  which  was  of  gold,  were  seven  arrows  with- 
out heads  or  featliers,  such  as  tlie  Arabs  used  in  divination.  This  statae  (originally 
wholly  of  red  agate)  was  surrounded  by  960  smaller  idulff,  representing  the  divinitiea  who 
pfresided  over  the  days  of  the  year. 

Lat,  a  divinity  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  stone,  in  Arabia^  and  at  Sonmenai,  in 
India. 

Madak,  a  deity  peculiar  to  the  tribes  of  Beer  and  Taglab. 

Manah,  a  divinity  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  stone  by  the  Hodhailite 
Kboaahite,  and  according  to  otliers,  by  tlie  Awsite,  Khazrajic,  and  Thakific  tribes. 

Mylitta,  an  epitlict  for  the  moon. 

Nazelaii,  an  original  Syrian  divinity,  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  wtima 
Mount  Alerwa. 

Ododos,  a  deity  worshipped  at  Oboda,  in  Arabia  Petnea. 

Saad,  Sair,  or  Soaiu  ;  worsliippod  under  the  form  of  an  oblong  stone,  by  tlie  tribe 
of  Anza. 

Sadim,  or  Sabis,  a  divinity  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

Urotal,  an  epithet  of  Dionysus,  or  Bacctius. 

Yalil,  a  deity  of  tlic  tribes  of  Beer  and  Taglab. 
Allat,  Al-Uzza,  and  Manah,  arc  by  some  mythologisis  stated  to  be  three  god- 
deues,  daughters  of  Allah. 

Besides  the  gods  above  enumerated,  each  householder  had  his  tutelary  deity. 

This  country  was  represented  on  medals  by  the  camel,  and  by  the  tree  which  betiv 
frankincense. 

1)09. — Bactrians,']  Tlie  Bactri,  The  Inhabitants  of  Bactrium,  a  country  of  Asia 
Antiqua,  of  which  the  ancient  capital  (now  Balk)  was  Zariaspa  Bactra.  It  wasbonnded 
by  Aria  and  Purlhia  on  the  west,  the  Imaus  or  Emodi  Mons  on  the  east,  Sogdiana  on  the 
north,  and  the  Paropamisus  and  Caucasus  Mons  on  the  south. 

012.— 7V  Egyptian  wife.']  CLEOPATRA.  Virgil  uses  the  word  E^ffikm  as  a 
term  of  reproach  ;  it  being  considered  disgraceful  for  a  Koiuan  of  high  rank  to  marry  a 
foreign  wife.     Su  Horace,  book  iii.  Ode  6  : 

"  Could  they  to  foreign  spousals  meanly  yield, 
Whum  Crassus  led  in  honour  to  the  ticld,*'  &c« 

Cleopatra  III.  queen  of  Egypt,  was  the  daughter  of  l^iolemy  AuIctc8,who,  at  his  death, 
left  his  crown  to  her  and  her  brother  Ptolemy,  commauding  them  to  marry,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  and  to  reign  jointly  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Komaa 
senate.  She  ascended  the  throne,  61  B.C.,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  age ;  her  hio- 
ther  was  still  younger,  and  he  being  entirely  governed  by  two  unworthy  favoarites,  Pkm- 
thinus  and  Achillas,  generals  of  the  Egyptian  forces,  whose  interest  it  was  to  foment 
dissensions  between  the  young  sovereigns,  Cleopatra  soun  found  herself  excladed  from 
all  share  in  the  administration,  which  was  conducted  by  these  ministers  in  the  name  of 
the  king.  Her  remonstrances  being  disregarded,  she  quitted  Egypt,  and  withdrew  into 
Syria,  where  she  a&sembled  a  powerful  army,  at  the  head  of  w.hicli  she  encamped  near 
Mount  Casius,  and  prepared  to  maintain  her  rights;  Ptoiein^', at  the  same  time,  advanced 
to  oppose  her.  On  his  arrival  at  Pelusium,  he  received  a  message  from  Pompey,  who, 
trusting  to  the  gratitude  of  Ptolemy  for  the  protection  he  had  formerly  afforded  his  lather 
Auletes,  claimed  a  refuge  in  his  dominions  from  the  pursuit  of  Caesar  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia.  The  favourable  answer  returned  to  his  request  induced  him  to  land  ;  bnt  oa 
leaching  the  shore,  he  was  basely  murdered  by  order  of  the  kiug,  wlio  hoped  by  this 
treachery  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  Csrsar,  and  to  obtain  hin  acquiescence  in  theimjast 
usurpation  of  ilie  rights  of  his  sister,    lu  (his,  however,  he  was  disappointed  :  oo  anitinK 
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•t  Alfxtndria,  Csesar  (see  Julias  Cbmf)  b^ard  with  groat  concein  of  tbe'd«ath  of  fatf 
rival ;  and  being  prevented  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Etesian  winds  from  quilling  tke 
coontry,  he  applied  himself  to  collect  a  Urge  sum  of  money  due  to  him  from  Aoletes, 
and  at  the  same  time  proceeded  to  take  cognizance  of  the  dispute  between  the  two  love* 
reigns,  whom  he  commanded  to  send  advocates  to  state  their  cause  before  him.  Cleo- 
patra^  in  the  meanwhile,  had  contrived  by  a  stratagem  to  obtain  a  personal  interview  with 
Ca>sar,  and  by  her  extraordinary  heauty  and  address  had  acquired  such  an  ascendancy 
over  him,  that  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  espouse  her  interest ;  en  the  following  day, 
therefore,  be  sent  for  Ptolemy,  and  endeavoured  to  extort  from  him  an  implicit  com- 
pliance with  all  her  demands.  This  conduct  roused  the  indignation  of  the  young  prince  ; 
and  the  people,  already  exasperated  by  tlie  haughtiness  of  Caesar,  and  the  rigour  with 
which  he  exacted  the  payment  of  his  debt,  rose  tumultuously  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of 
their  sovereign.  The  conciliatory  promises  of  Cesar,  however,  soon  restored  order,  and 
he  aftem'ards  appeased  their  (ii>content  by  decreeing  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  slioald 
share  between  them  the  government  of  Kgypt,  according  to  their  fatlier's  will,  and  that 
tiieir  younger  brother  and  sister,  Ptolemy  and  Arsinoi*,  should  reign  jointly  over  the  isle 
of  Cyprus,  which  he  bestowed  on  them.  This  decision,  at  first,  satisfied  ail  parties  ;  but 
the  artifices  of  Ponlliinus  soon  disturbed  the  apparent  tranquillity,  and  succeeded  in 
again  rendering  the  Romans  odious  to  the  people.  They  were  at  length  compelled  to 
take  up  KTtns  in  their  own  defence,  and  Alexandria  thus  became  the  scene  of  a  civil  war 
betwH^eu  tlie  adherents  of  Ptolemy  and  those  of  Caesar  and  Cleopatra.  During  this  con- 
test the  Egyptian  fleet,  advancing  to  blockade  the  harbour,  was  burnt  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  Hamen  unfortunately  spreading  to  the  city,  tUstroved  at  the  same  time  the  Bni- 
cliion  library,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  The  death  of  Ponthinus,  and  the 
victory  obtaiued  by  Cn:sar  and  his  ally,  MithrlHates  of  Pergamus,  over  Achillas,  termi- 
nated the  war  in  favour  of  the  queen*s  party.  Ptolemy  being  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while 
attempting  to  escain:  fiom  the  last  battle,  Caesar  bestowed  the  crown  gi^  Cleopatra  and 
her  younger  hrotlu'r  Ptulemy,  tiien  only  eleven  years  of  age,  whom  he  comi)elied  her  to 
marry  ;  aud,  on  (quitting  Ejtypt,  he  left  Cleopatra  in  the  po'^session  of  uncontrolled  autlio- 
rity.  This  siie  secured  by  causing  her  brother  to  be  poisoned  on  his  attaining  the  ago  of 
fifteen,  vvhcn,  by  the  laws  of  tlie  country,  he  was  entitled  to  share  the  government. 

In  the  war  which  followed  the  death  of  Civtdir,  Cleopatra  et^poused  the  cause  of  Uio 
second  triumvirate,  and  sailed  with  a  large  fleet  to  join  them  ;  but  her  ships  were  dis- 
persed by  a  storm,  and  she  was  obliged  to  return  without  having  aflfurdcd  them  any 
assistance.  She  was  suspected  of  having  authorised  the  governor  of  Phoenicia  (which 
country  was  then  dependent  on  Egypt)  to  send  aid  to  the  party  of  Cassius ;  and  accord- 
ingly, after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  repaired  to  Cilicia,  and  commanded  her  to 
appear  before  him  to  answer  fur  the  conduct  of  tu  r  lieutenant.  The  queen  readily  obeyed- 
tlie  summons,  trusting  that  her  incomparable  beauty,  which  had  formerly  captivated 
Ca'sar,  might  be  the  means  of  also  bringing  Antony  over  (o  her  views.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  pomp  of  her  voyage  from  Alexandria  to  Tarsus,  where  Antony  awaited  het 
arrival.  In  the  dress  and  attitude  of  V^enus,  bhc  reclined  on  the  deck  of  a  magnificent 
galley,  adorned  with  purple  and  gold,  tlie  oars  moving  to  the  sound  of  exquisite  music; 
costly  perfumes  were  burnt  around  her ;  and  she  was  accompanied  by  the  roost  beautiful 
of  her  attendants,  representing  Cupids,  Graces,  and  Nereids.  As  she  advanced  up  tlie 
Cydnns,  all  ranks  of  people  assembled  on  its  banks  to  enjoy  the  splendid  scene  ;  and  on 
her  reaching  Tarsus,  Antimy,  who  was  then  administring  justice  in  the  Forum,  was  com% 
pellfd  to  mingle  witli  the  crowd  which  rushed  to  witness  her  arrival.  On  landing,  she 
declined  Antony's  invitation  to  an  entertainment  he  had  provided  for  her,  and  requested 
tliat  he  would  sup  with  her.  He  complied,  and  was  so  da/sled  and  fascinated  by  the 
splendour  of  tlie  repast,  and  by  her  beauty,  addri'ss,  and  accompliahmeuts,  that,  re- 
nouncing all  his  ambitioiis  projects  and  the  career  of  conquest)  in  which  he  was  engaged. 
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be  devoted  himnelf  entirely  to  the  society  of  Cleopatn^  and  soaght  to  obtain  ber  fimdr 
by  riTallfaig  the  magnificence  she  displayed.  The  reported  coat  of  their  banqoeta  if 
almost  incredible :  it  is  said  chat,  on  one  occaaion,  Cleopatra,  to  pro? e  how  mnch  might 
be  lavuhed  on  a  single  repast,  dissoWed  in  a  goblet  a  jewel  of  inestimable  Tmlue  ;  «ad 
aasamrd  the  dress  of  Isis,  under  the  name  of  Neotera,  while  Antony  adopted  the  gaib 
and  title  of  Bacchus.  By  these  means  she  obtained  unbounded  influence  over  AatoBy» 
and  readily  induced  him  to  second  ker  views  of  ambition.  At  her  request  lie  cauaed  her 
sister  Aninoe  to  be  poisoned ;  and  when,  on  the  death  of  his  wife  Falvia»  he  mniiied 
Octaf  ia,  tlie  sister  of  Augustus,  he  silenced  the  reproaches  of  the  queen  by  beatowiaf  on 
her  the  provinces  of  Cilicia,  Phcenicia,  Syria,  and  Cyprus. 

These  transactions  soon  rendered  the  party  of  Antony  unpopular  at  Rome;  and  Che 
general  feeling  against  him  was  increased  by  the  ill  success  of  his  ezpeditioii  agpinM  the 
Armenians  and  Parlhians,  and  by  his  unworthy  treatment  of  Artabaies,  king  of  Armeitia« 
whom  be  treacherously  seised,  and  led  in  chains  to  the  feet  of  Cleopatra,  The  reseatmcBt 
of  Augustus,  likewise,  was  justly  excited  by  the  behaviour  of  Antony  to  Octavia,  whom, 
in  consequence  of  his  infatuation  for  the  queen,  he  utterly  neglected.  Antony,  liovever, 
fegardless  of  his  own  interest,  continued  at  Alexandria,  where  he  amused  Idmself  by  cele- 
brating the  coronation  of  Cleopatra,  whom,  with  C'Tsario  (the  son  of  Julias  Csaar),  he 
caused  to  be  proclaimed  sovereign  of  Egypt,  Judxa,  Libya,  and  Cyprus,  beatowiog  at 
the  same  time  the  kingdoms  of  Media,  Armenia,  and  Parthia  (the  subjection  of  which  be 
meditated),  and  of  Phoenicia  and  Cilicia,  on  his  (the  cidldren  of  Cleopatra)  own  auaa 
Alexander  and  Ptolemy  ;  and,  not  content  with  these  gifts,  he  is  even  said  to  have  promised 
the  queen  tlie  empire  of  Rome.  These  extravagant  proceedings  contributed  to  alienate 
from  the  cauue  of  Antony  those  who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  iiim ;  and  Augustas  artliilly 
availed  himself  of  the  general  indignation  excited  by  his  conduct,  to  deprive  him  of  bis 
consulate  and  government,  and  to  declare  war  against  Egypt.  Antony,  on  his  asde,  still 
fiarther  exasperated  him  by  divorcing  Octavia,  and  hostilities  between  the  triumvirs  thos 
became  inevitable.  Both  parties  asttembled  their  forces ;  tliose  of  Antony  and  Clropatxa* 
angroented  by  reinforcements,  which  joined  them  at  Samos,  from  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
amounted  to  a  very  powerful  armament ;  but,  instead  of  superintending  tliesa  preparations, 
ho  and  the  queen  passed  their  time  at  Athens  and  Samos  in  the  indulgence  of  every  kind 
of  luxury  and  dis.^ijjRtinn.  Tiie  fleets  at  length  met  at  Actium,  where  the  battle  was 
fought  which  decided  the  fate,  not  only  of  Egypt  and  of  Antony,  but  of  the  Roman 
empire.  At  the  commencement  of  the  conflict,  the  superior  abilities  of  Antony  seemed 
to  prevail,  but  the  flight  of  Cleopatra  with  fifty  of  her  galleys,  in  the  midst  uf  tlie  contest, 
changed  the  fortune  of  the  day  ;  Antony  precipitately  followed  her,  and  thus  yielded  the 
victory  to  Augustus,  the  defeat  of  his  fleet  being  succeeded  by  the  submission  of  his  amy 
to  the  conqueror.  Upon  his  joining  the  queen  at  Tseuarus,  he  bitterly  reproached  her  as 
the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes ;  but  she  soon  pacified  his  resentment ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  seek  refuge  in  Libya,  while  she  pursued  her  course  to  Aleamndiuu 
Fearing  that  she  might  not  be  favourably  received  by  her  subjects,  should  the  disaatrons 
event  of  the  battle  have  transpired,  Cleopatra  approached  the  harbour  with  her  galleys 
adorned  with  the  ensigns  of  victory  :  this  artifice  succeeded,  snd,  on  entering  the  city,  she 
put  to  death  all  whom  she  suspected  of  disaffection  to  her  cause.  In  order  to  facilitate  her 
escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Augustus,  she  next  commanded  her  ships  to  be  transported 
across  the  isthmus  of  Suez  to  the  Red  sea ;  but  they  being  immediately  destroyed  by  the 
Arabs,  her  plan  was  frustrated.  Antony,  deserted  by  the  troops  ho  had  stationed  in  T^bya» 
had  in  the  mean  time  returned  to  Alexandria^  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  gloomy 
solitude,  till  the  blandishments  of  Cleopatra  induced  him  to  drown  the  recollectioa  of  hia 
misfortunes  in  the  renewal  of  his  former  dissipation ;  anticipating,  however,  in  the  midst 
ot  this  inglorious  subjection  the  final  ruin  of  their  affairs,  he  even  debased  himself  so  lar 
m  to  offer  to  retire  to  Athena  as  a  pnvaie  aVuftn, provided  the  crown  of  Egypt  might  be 
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ifCQrcd  Co  tho  quom.     OcUTi.inat  treated  hb  proposal  witli  contempt,  and  refused  to  we 
liis  unbusadon ;  wldle  tlioic  despatched  to  liixn  b^  CleojMtra  were  received  and  di»- 
missed  with  favourable  aniwers.     In  tlicie,  however,  lie  did  not  conceal  from  tlic  quoeu 
his  intention  of  conveying  her  to  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph  ;  she  accordingly'  resolved 
to  attempt  bj  her  ready  submLision,  and  the  sacrifice  cf  Antony,  to  conciliate  the  favour 
of  the  conqaeror,  and  thus  to  escape  the  threatened  indignity.    On  the  approach  of 
Augustus  to  Pelu&ium,  she  therefore  secretly  commanded  that  tlie  city  should  be  inuae- 
diatcly  surrendered  to  him,  though,  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  Antony,  who  accused  her  of 
having  authorised  thb  act  of  treachery,  she  ordered  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  goveAior 
of  the  place  to  be  put  to  dcatli.     As  the  Roman  army   advanced   to  besiege   Alex- 
andria, the  former  valour  of  Antony  revived,  and  he  made  many  desperate  efforts  tu 
defend  tlie  city  ;  but  finding  his  exertions  ineffectual,  from  the  desertion  of  tlie  fleet  and 
army,  and  the  defection  of  the  queen,  he  stabbed  himself  in  despair,  and  expired  at  the 
feet  of  Cleopatra.    She  expressed  the  most  violent  sorrow  at  his  death ;  and,  on  lieing 
introduced  into  the  presence  of  Augustus,  the  only  favour  she  asked  of  him  was  permission 
to  bury  Antony.    Her  next  object  was  to  endeavour,  by  her  accustomed  arts,  to  add  tlie 
victor  to  the  number  of  her  conquests:  but  in  this  she  was  foiled.     Augustus  mrrelj 
assured  her  coldly  that  her  personal  safety  should  be  res|>ected.    She  thus  perceived  tliat, 
by  deMth  alone,  slie  could  e»ca]ie  the  disgrace  of  being  conducted   prisoner  to  Rome  ; 
and,  having  discovered  by  exiieriinents  on  various  criminals,  that  the  bite  of  an  asp 
occasions  an  immediate  and  easy  death,  she  re^olwd  on  this  mode  of  terminating  her 
existence.   After  supping  cheerfully  with  her  friends,  she  suddenly  withdrew  to  despatch 
a  letter  to  Augustus,  informing  him  of  the  design  she  meditated  ;  she  then  caused  herself 
to  be  attired  in  her  royal  robes ;  sent  for  a  basket  of  figs,  in  which  she  had  provided  that 
an  asp  should  be  concealed ;   and  before  the  messengers   of  Augustus  could  arrive  to 
frustrate  her  intention,  she  and  two  of  her  attendants  had  fallen  victims  to  the  mortal  Ule 
of  the  reptile.     According  to  her  desire,  she  was  interred  with  great  pomp  by  the  side  of 
Antony.    She  died  in  the  fortieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  twenty -second  of  her  reign. 
With  her  ended  the  family  of  the  Ptulenues,  which,  from  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301  B.C., 
had  reigned  270  years  over  Kgypt ;  this  country  having  become  a  Roman  province  at  tlie 
time  of  the  battle  of  Actiuni,  Si  B.C. 

Notwithstanding  the  vices  to  which  Cleopatra  abandoned  herself,  she  appean  to  have 
devoted  part  of  her  time  to  literary  pursuits;  she  conversed  fluently  in  many  languages^ 
and  encouraged  letters,  by  rebuilding  tlie  Bruchion  library,  which  hhe  enriched  with  the 
2M>0,000  volumes  taken  by  Antony  from  the  king  of  Pcrgamus. 

920.— FtVidlf  of  Neptune.]  The  sea. 

921. — The  queenJ]  Cleopatra. 

922.]  CYMBALS.    Or  ratlier,  as  Pitt  translates  the  passage,  titHbrds,  which,  among 
the  Egyptians,  were  used  for  dancing  and  festive  purposes.    Virgil  thereby  implies  that , 
Cleopatra  could  not  attend  the  war  unaccompanied  by  instruments  of  effeminacy  and 
luxury. 

924. — SnakesJ]  In  allusion  to  her  death  by  the  application  of  an  asp. 

925.— ilftfRiffn  6/ the  ifcy.]  Most  of  the  Egyptian  gods  being  symbolised  by  animals* 
as  oxen,  dogs,  cats,  Sec.  (See  Egypt.) 

920.— Lote'i  queen,]  Venus.  ^ 

92t.]  ANUBIS.  An  Egyptian  divinity  (originally  a  king  of  the  countiy),  rex>rvseiitc4  ^ 
with  the  bead  of  a  dog.  (See  Anubis,  under  Mercury,  page  29S.}  Some  consider  )ihn 
to  be  son  of  Osiris  ;  others  of  Mercury  ;  while  many  again  identify  \iim,  with  tiie  latter. 
His  statue  was' always  at  the  entrance  of  temples,  as  the  guard  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  Some 
account  for  the  dog'A  head  by  tlie  circumstance,  tliat  Anubis,  being  very  food  of  dogs  and 
fadttting,  had  the  figure  of  a  dog  'upon  his  shield  and  standards.  Oihrn  believe  that 
CI.  Mtm,  -^  V- 
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Anabit  mtas  one  of  the  counsellors  of  Isis,  and  that  he  is  tlius  depicted  in  token  of  bis 
sagacity ;  while  tliose  who  seek  for  some  application  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Nile  ia  tbe 
representation  of  all  the  Egyptian  divinities,  consider  the  approach  of  the  inundation  to 
have  been  typified  by  the  figure  of  Anubis,  who,  in  addition  to  the  more  usual  repreeen- 
tation  before  alluded  to  under  Mercury,  is  describrd  as  having  on  his  arm  a  kettle  or 
porridge-pot,  wings  on  his  feet,  in  his  hand,  or  under  his  arm,  a  large  featliery  and  beliind 
him  a  tortoise  or  duck. 

The  Romans  dedicated  a  temple  to  him. 

028. — TA'  ethereal  train.]  i.  e.  the  celestial  gods,  such  as  the  Romans  worshipped,  in 
opposition  to  the  '*  monsters  of  tlie  sky." 

931 .]  DIR.1:).    The  three  daughters  of  Acheron  aud  Nox ;  by  some  supposed  Co  hare  . 
been  in  heaven  what  the  furies  were  in  hell,  and  the  harpiei  on  earth.     They  were 
always  represented  standing  near  the  throne  of  Jupiter,  ready  to  receive  his  commands. 

934. — Rod.]  Rather  whip,  or  scourge. 

935. — Aetian  height.]  As  Apollo  had  a  temple  (see  note  to  .^n.  iii.  3G3.)  on  the  pro* 
montory  of  Actium,  and  was  generally  classed  among  the  guardian  gods  of  Rome,  Vii^l, 
with  great  propriety,  introduces  him  as  aiding  the  cause  of  Augustus. 
•*  Among  her  guardian  gods,  what  pitying  pow«»r, 
Tu  raise  her  sinking  state,  shall  Rome  implore? 
Shall  her  own  hallow'd  virgins'  earnest  prayer, 
llarmonions,  charm  ofTcnded  Vesta's  ear? 
To  whom  shall  Jove  assign  to  purge  away 
The  guilty  deed  ?     Come  then,  bright  god  of  day. 
But  gracious  veil  thy  shoulders  beamy  bright, 
Oh  !  veil  in  clouds  th'  insufTorable  light.'' 

Francis*  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  2.  S4 — 32. 

937.]  INDIANS.  Used  generally  for  eastern  nations.  Among  the  auiiliaries  of 
Antony,  Plutarch  mentions  the  Medes. 

The  prevailing  system  of  religion  among  the  Indian  nations  appears  to  have  been,  from  ■ 
the  earliest  ages,  that  of  BUDDHA,  who  is  allowed  to  have  flourished  at  an  uncertain  ■ 
period  of  remote  antiquity,  in  ihe  island  of  C'eylou  (the  Taprobane  of  the  ancients'),  and  . 
appears  to  have  been  an  eminent  philosopher  and  duvotce,  deified  after  his  death  by  his 
countrymen.     He  is  said  to  have  inculcated  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being,  though  at 
tlie  same  time  he  allowed  the  worship  of  many  inferiur  deities :  he  aho  taught  that  the 
soul  Is  immortal,  and  that  after  undergoing  various  transmigrations,  it  will  be  finally  ab-  . 
surbed  in  the  divine  essence.  The  worship  of  Buddha  is  conducted  hy  an  order  of  priests, 
called  Tiramanxt'ft  in  Ceylon,  and  Ihthnns  in  the  Biirman  country :  it  is  professed  in  its 
purest  form  by  the  Ceylonesc;  but  it  extends  over  all  the  eastern  countries,  from  ihe 
frontiers  of  Persia  tu  the  i^los  of  Japan  ;  though,  in  some  instances,  it  has  been  so  mingled 
with  other  superstitions,  that  it  is  difficult  tu  dir>cern  the  irares  of  original  Buddhism  in 
the  worsfiip  of  many  of  these  nations. 

Buddha  is  said  by  Sir  William  Jones  to  be  umpiestinnahly  the  FO  or  FOHI  of  the 
Chinese  ;  he  probably  is  likewise  ihe  SOMMON  A  CODAM  of  Siam,  and  the  GOTOMA 
of  the  Burmese ;  while  the  Brahmins,  thi*  priests  of  the  j;od  BRA  IIMA,  who  engrafted  their 
religion  on  that  of  the  Buddhist?,  assert,  tjjat  Vr.KSIINOU  assumed  the  form  of  Buddha 
v«rhen,  in  his  ninth  avatar  or  incarnation,  he  visited  the  earth.  Bryant  fiup|>oses  that  in 
Buddha  the  svmbol  of  the  ark  was  reverenced  j  others  identify  hinj  with  the  marine  deity 
of  the  Phoenicians,  Poseidon,  or  with  Nuah  ;  and,  from  some  fancied  similarity  ia  the 
names,  etymologistt  have  conjectured  that  he  was  the  Woden  of  the  Goths,  or  the  Thoth 
of  the  Egyptians.  (See  tlgypt.)  Some  writers  endeavour  to  account  for  tlie  great  resem- 
blance betwt.'fu  the  Hindoo  my1holog^'  and  that  of  Egypt,  hy  sup{)osing  that  Buddha  is 
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tlie  same  at  Seaostris,  and  Uiat  he  introduced  the  religion  of  iiis  country  wh«n  be  overmo 
India;  others,  howercr,  on  the  contrary,  maintain,  with  more  probability,  that  Kgjpt  waa 
]>eop]cd  by  an  Indian  colony,  who  brought  with  them  their  oMrn  customs  and  8ui)orstitioni. 
The  period  at  which  the  Bralimins  settled  in  the  eaMtrrn  peninsulaof  India,  and  subverted 
the  religion  of  HudJha  in  Hindoostan,  is  extrcaiciy  uncerlfiin,  t*ome  placing  the  event 
only  about  200  B.C.,  and  otlwrs  referring  it  to  tfie  time  of  the  fiubjection  of  Kgypt  by 
Cambyst'S,   525  B.C.,  whosi*  jicrwcution  of  tlie  Ki;yj»tiun  priests  may  piThaps  have  in- 
duced many  of  thcni  to  seek  iirotoction  in  difltrait  countries.     The  Brahmins  themselves 
]iretend  to  deduce  their  origin  from  those   Brachman.s,  whose  wisdom  and  simpliciiy  of 
manners  called  forth  the  aduiirntiou  of  Alexander  and  bis  conquering  army,  and  from 
whom  Pythagoras  and  t!ie  Gncian  j)hilo:»ophors  derived  many  of  their  doctrines  ;  but  this 
claim  appears  to  be  wholly  unfounded.    Thry  arc  baid  to  have  first  established  themstdves 
on  the  coast  of  Bombay,  wlu-re  tl-.eir  cxistcme  may  Mill  be  traced  in  the  stupendous 
brahminical  temples  of  the  island  Klephnnta.     'Hic  doctrines  of  the  Brahmins  seem  to  bo 
merely  a  serirs  of  absurd  supeistitiony,  incorporntod  with  the  already  e<itubli»hed  religion 
of  Buddha  ;  and  which,  Ixiug  adapted  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Hindoos,  were  readily  re- 
ceived by  that  credulous  people.  They  acknowledge  three  principal  divinities,  BRAHMA, 
the   creator  of  all  things;    VLESHNOU,  the  pre.-erving ;  and  SIVA,  the  do!*truyiDg 
power.     These  gods,  like  the  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  of  tlio  Greeks,  preside  over 
earth,  water,  and  fire ;  in  them  are  also  personiiied  matter,  space,  and  time ;  power,  wm- 
dom,  and  justice  ;  the  past,  present,  and  future,  bic, :  and  each  has  a  wife,  who  is  a  sakti* 
or  emanation  of  the  divine  goodnes!«.     That  of  Brahma  is  named  SAIIASWATI ;  and,  as 
the  patroness  of  letters,  arts,  and  eloquence,  is  similar  in  character  to  the  unarmed  Mi- 
nerva of  European  mythology.     LAKSHMI,  the  licautifui  sakti  of  Vceshnou,  is  the 
Indian  Venus  Marina,  whom  she  resembles  in  her  origin,  being  sprung  from  the  sea  when 
that  element  was  churned  by  the  gods  in  order  to  produce  the  sacred  beverage  amreeta, 
and  in  being  the  mother  of  CAMADFA'O,  the  god  of  luve.     She  is  also  called  SRI,  or 
SIRI,  under  which  appellation  she  presides  over  fortune.    PAIIVATI,  the  sakti  of  Siva^, 
is  worshipped  under  various  names  and  characters,  in  whiuli  she  may  be  identified  occm- 
sionally  cither  with  the  Juno,  Venus,  Lucina,  Diana  Trifunuis,  or  the  warlike  Minerva  of 
the  west.    Tlie  three  saktis  are  by  some  authors  considered  to  be  tlie  same  as  the  parciB* 
Besides  these  principal  goddesses,  the  Himloos  acknowledge  several  others  who  were  the 
consorts  of  inferior  gods ;  and  they  invoke  on  solemn  occasions  seven  or  eight  saktis,  under 
the  collective  denomination  of  3ftilri  Deri,  a  name  which,  in  sound  aliid  significatioa, 
bears  so  striking  a  resemblance  to  the  Matns  Dttc  of  the  Latins,  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  the  mother  goddtMta  worshipped  in  Europe,  and  the  saktis  of  India,  had  a  common 
origin.     No  temples  or  altars  are  erected  to  Brahma  ;  and  with  respect  to  \  ecshnou  and 
Siva,  tlie  Hindoos  are  divided  into  two  sects,  one  of  which  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the 
former,  and  the  other  that  of  the  latter.     Siva  is  indiscriminately  called  Shiva,  Mahadso, 
IswAUA,  RuuRA,  Hon  A,  Sambhu,  Trilociian,  Sdiot-MADor,  6cc.     Vceshnou  is  also 
adored  under  a  great  variety  of  names,  as  Rama  or  Jrr.crnNAUT,  Krish.va,  &c.,  which  he 
assumed  when,  in  his  avatars,  he  descended  on  earth  under  different  shajics  of  animala  and 
heroes  ;  his  adventures  on  these  occasions  form  the  subject  of  some  of  the  most  extravagant 
fables  of  Indian  mythology.  Nine  of  these  avatars  are  supposed  to  have  already  taken  place, 
and  the  last  is  expected  to  happen  when  he  shall  appear  as  Kalki  on  a  white  horse,  and, 
putting  an  end  to  the  present  or  iron  age,  introduce  an  era  of  virtue  and  happiness,  called 
Salt,    From  Brahma,  Veeshnou,  and  Siva,  proceed  also  an  infinite  number  of  inferior 
deities,  both  good  and  evil,  who  arc  worshipped  under  different  forms,  and  with  varioiu 
rites  and  ceremonies,  according  to  their  character?^  and  attributes.    Indra  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  inferior  deities.    Ho  is  the  chief  ruler  of  the  firmament,  which  ia 
supposed  to  be  governed  by  eight  maruti  or  winds ;  and  of  these  the  east,  personified  by 
Indra,  is  pre-eminent.    Like  the  Jove  of  the  west,  he  is  the  sender  of  thunder  and  light- 
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ning ;  and  in  bis  character  of  giver  of  rain,  li8  resemblci  the  Japiter  PivtinJ  of  "Ramgm  Af 
the  owner  of  the  mcred  cow  Kamdenu  (which  is  said  to  confer  unbounded  wealth  an.  hef 
possessor),  he  is  frequently  invoked  as  the  god  of  riches.  Indra  is  represented  M  oftea 
interrupting,  through  jealousy,  the  worship  of  the  other  divinities  ;  and  hence  he  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of  SAKRA  (the  evil  counsellor) ;  that  of  SHATKRATU  (he  to  whom  » 
^lundred  sacrifices  are  offered)  was  bestowed  on  him^  from  tlie  number  of  oblations  and 
oUier  ceremonies  he  required  from  his  adorers.  He  usually  dwells  with  hia  conaort  or 
salcti,  INDRANI,  at  bis  sumptuous  palace  Vaijayanu,  in  the  celestial  city  of  Unuavati ; 
sometimes,  however,  he  is  described  as  regaling  the  other  immortals  with  banqoela  aad 
music,  on'  the  summit  of  Mount  Mem,  the  north  pole.  He  is  generally  characterised  vith 
ifbur  arms,  and  innumerable  eyes,  though  in  some  paintings  he  appears  to  haye  bat  one 
eye :  he  rides  the  elephant  Iravat,  whose  three  probosci  represent  water-spouts,  and  "car- 
nes  in  his  hand  an  in«  Instead  of  a  bow.  The  son  is  adored  as  SURYA  or  SOORAG^  ^ 
^liemoon  as  CIIU^DKR  or  HINDOO,  and  from  this  planet  the  Hindoos  deduce  their 
name  and  origin.  Prudence  is  represented  by  the  idol  GRANESH  or  GANESA,  wl|o« 
head  reseroble.s  that  oF  an  elephant ;  BOROO  is  adored  as  the  god  of  ocesn ;  KARKISH 
as  the  god  of  fame ;  COB  ERE  as  the  god  of  riches  ;  YAM  A  as  the  deity  wlio  presides  ever 
death  and  funeral  obsequies,  and  who  dwells  in  the  infernal  city  of  Yainapur,  where, attended 
by  two  dogs,  Serbora  and  Syama,  he  sits  in  judgment  on  departed  ftouls,  conducted  info  his 
presence  by  his  servant  Kerinala.  Those  of  the  eminently  virtuous  ascend  immediatelj 
to  Swarga,  or  the  heavenly  regions ;  while  those  of  the  notoriously  wicked  are  hndad 
into  Nereka,  the  plnce  of  torment }  but  the  greater  number  are  returned  to  the  earth,  to 
animate  tlie  bodies  of  oth?r  animals.  In  this  capacity  (in  which  Yama  bears  an  obvioos 
resemblance  to  the  Grecian  Minos)  he  is  called  DHERMA  RAJAH,  or  king  of  justice ; 
and  is  represented  n^-iUi  two  faces,  the  one  expressive  of  mildness,  the  other  of  acTerity : 
in  bis  characters  as  god  of  fire,  destruction,  &c.  he  appears  to  be  the  Indian  PlutOa  and  is 
identified  with  Siva.  The  interior  of  the  earth  is  supposed  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  inhabited 
by  malignant  genii,  who  were  expelled  from  heaven ;  while  the  air  is  peopled  bj  fiery 
spirits,  called  Dewctas,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  haunted  by  the  Rakifi^  who  are  a 
kind  of  spectre  or  ghost.  Like  the  ancient  Egyptians,  they  regard  with  sspentitioas  ye* 
neration  cows  (the  nymhols  of  Lakshmi),  monkeys  (under  which  form  they  represent  their 
god  HUXUM AN),  serpents,  and  various  other  animals;  and  even  to  inanimate  ohjccta 
that  are  useful  tu  them,  they  ofifcr  adoration :  many  of  their  rivers  are  on  this  principle 
held  sacred ;  but  of  tliese,  none  is  so  highly  reverenced  as  the  Ganges  (see  Canges^p 
which  is  believed  to  flow  from  the  foot  of  Veeshnou. 

The  Brahmins  pretend  that  they  sprang  from  the  head  of  Brahma.  To  MENU,  the 
son  or  grandson  of  that  god,  they  ascribe  the  invention  of  tlie  code  of  laws  which  thrj 
have  established  throughout  Hindoostan;  and  which,  by  dividing  the  people  into  diffb- 
rent  casts,  and  assigning  the  pre 'eminence  to  that  of  the  priests,  have  so  effectually 
secured  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Bralimins.  According  to  some.  Menu  is  the  same 
as  tbu  Cretan  legislator  Minos ;  others,  however,  from  the  cow  being  r^prded  as  his  sym- 
bol, have  confounded  him  with  Apis :  his  laws  and  institutions  form  a  principal  part  of  the 
Vedas,  or  sacred  books  of  the  Brahmins,  in  wluch  are  comprised  every  thing  relating  to 
tlicbr  religion  and  pliilosophy.  They  are  written  in  the  Sans«rit  language,  and  are  belieTed 
to  have  been  composed  by  the  inspiration  of  Brahma.  In  these  works  the  most  sublime 
truths  are  mingled  with  extravagant  fables  relating  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  gods.  They  abound  /ilso  with  unintelligible  dogmas  of  meta- 
physical pbilosoptiy ;  and  the  books  that  relate  to  the  moral  and  ceremonial  duties  of  reli- 
gion exhibit  a  singular  mixture  of  mildness  and  barbarity  ;  for  while  the  dtratructioa  of 
animals  for  food  is  strictly  forbidden,  human  sacrifices  are  in  many  instances  allowed  ; 
and  the  Indian  devotee  is  encouraged  to  seek  the  favour  of  his  gods  by  tlie  voluntary 
endurance  of  almost  incredible  torments.    The  Brahmins,  like  the  Buddlusts,  believe  in 
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iht  ioMDortolStj  of  tibe  stnl,  and  in  tke  Tariaof  traimiigiati«o«  it  nratC  iaide%0  brfww  il« 
4inion  with  the  deity ;  but  tbey  aUo  imagiBa  that  by  a  life  tpeot  wlii>|ly  in  the  adundMi 
of  th«  diTinity,  accompanied  with  seTere  penance*  an  individoal  nay  c«alt  hinunlf  tnn^- 
diately  after  death  to  the  rank  of  a  god ;  and  Iience  (be  nuaieroM  deified  kiaga  and  hanwa 
with  which  their  mythology  abonnda. 

Notwithiianding  the  abmrditiet  which  a  Tiew  of  Hindoo  theology  pfotentt,  the  belief 
in  the  exiatence  of  one  lopreme  being,  distinguiahed  by  tfab  mysterions  name  of  0'n»  » 
Mid  to  be  incolcated  in  the  Veda»,  and  to  be  entertained  by  the  more  enlightened  among 
the  Brahmittflt  who  profeae  to  consider  their  nomeroua  dwtiet  merely  at  pertoiiiicatioBa 
of  bis  power  and  attributes.  This  doctrine,  however,  dote  not  appoar  to  be  geanaUy 
received  or  understood  ;  and  the  Indian  viUions  are  fonk  in  a  snpentition,  degiading  alike 
to  their  mpial  ^d  intellectual  character. 

M£DI.]  The  Medi,  often  confounded  by  the  poets  with  tho  PeiiiaDs  and  Parthian^ 
inhabited  Medfa  (now  Irak  Ajami,  or  Persian  Irak),  a  country  of  Asia,  tonth  of  tbe  Cas- 
pian sea,  having  on  tlie  soath  Pertta,  on  the  west  Armenia,  and  on  the  east  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania.  It  is  aud  to  have  derived  its  name  (being  more  aadentty  called  ilrta)  from 
Medoa,  the  ion  of  Medea.    Ita  chief  town  waa  Edmi^M^  (now  Hamadan). 

Media  waa  one  of  the  coontriea  which,  after  the  death  of  its  hwt  king,  Cyaxarea  Sad 
(Darius,  the  Mode  of  Scripture),  the  qnde  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  conatitated,  with  the  peia* 
dpality  of  Peraia,  the  territory  of  his  fathor  C^ambyiea,  and  the  conqnered  kingdona  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  empire  of  Peiaia  eitabliahed  by  that  nMrnaich.  ftM  B.C.  The 
kings  who  had  reigned  in  Media  previous  to  tliis  period  wan, 

DEJOCES,  t^  first  kiag  of  the  coantry  after  the  dismembermeat  of  the  AaqFnM 
empire,  747  B.C. 

PHRAORT£S,  soppoted  to  be  tiie  Arphazad  of  Scriptoio;  tho  contemporary  of 
Nebuchadnenar  the  lat,  and  the  prince  whoae  general,  Holifemea,  ia  mentiuaod  in  the 
book  of  Judith. 

<;YAXAR£Slat,aad 

ASTVAGES,  the  Ahaanema  of  Scripture,  and  father  of  Maadaae,  tho  wife  of  Cam- 
bysea,  and  mother  of  Cyrua  the  Great. 

9S8.]  SAB^ANS.    Equally  a  term  for  eaatem. 

9a9.>-Fatai  aiiflreas.]    Cleopatra. 

9l%^Tkegod.]    Vnlcan. 

945- — Sad  NUau,}    Sympathjaing  with  the  defeat  of  his  queen* 

949.—  Victor.']    OcUvianus  Cmmr. 

953. — Tfcnte.]  The  trinmphal  proceaaioos  of  Auguatos  laated  three  daya^  reapcotivel]^ 
commemoratiag  hi^  Dalmatian,  Actian,  and  Alexandrian  victoriea. 

DALMATIA.]  This  country,  which  ftill  retains  ila  name*  ia  that  part  of  /tfyrirnm 
(Ulyria,  Illyricum  being  anciently  divided  into  the  two  proviooea  of  LiavnNLA  (Croatia) 
and  Dalmatia)  which  lies  on  the  eaatem  ahorrs  of  the  Adriatic,  having  Libomia  on  the 
north-west ;  the  ialand  of-  ilfelifa  (Meleda),  and  the  dtiea  of  Eptdamnu  (Reguii  V«ocIbo)| 
o{  Scodrm  (Scutari),  lAutu  (Aleasio),  and  part  of  Macoilonia  on  the  aoutb ;  Pannovia. 
on  the  north ;  and  Mosxa  on  the  oatC 

PANNONI  A]  (now  Hungry  and  Scla?onia).  Waa  boandad  mi  the  north  andeaat  hy 
tlie  JkmuldMM  (Danube)  -,  on  the  aonth  by  lllyi icuro ;  and  on  the  weat  by  the  Munu  (Mi^ 
rava).  It  w^  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  by  the  emperor  Tihorioa,  and  anbaequeMly 
divided  into  PoHHonia  Superior  (Hungary),  and  Pannonia  Ifsfmor  (Sclavooia);  the*iot» 
raer  containing,  tho  dtiea  of  Vindibona  (Vienna)  ;  Cturmmtum  (Altenhooig); 
(Buda) ;  and  Ctaira  Afuincum  (P^t) ;  and  the  hitter  the  celebrated  city  of 
(Sirmia),  aitoatcd  between  tlie  rivers  Save  and  Drave. 

NORICUM.]    Weat  of  PapnonU  was  Noriomi  (mm  Ati9lri9»  Stirm,  Cannthia,  an! 
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"[oat  of  Bavaria),  which  wat  also  redaced  to  a  Roman  province  by  the  emptfiror 
It  was  separated  from  Vindflicia  and  Rhseda,  on  the  west  and  north,  by  the  riTer  JEwma 
(Inn)  ;  from  the  Carni  and  Veneti  on  the  sonth,  by  the  Aljtca  Camiete  (Camic  Alps); 
fh>ni  Patmouia  on  the  east,  by  the  Muna  (Morava) ;  and  from  Germania  on  the  north, 
by  tlie  later  (Danube)  ;  and  contained  the  towns  Boiodorum  (Passan,  at  the  junctioo  of 
the  Inn  and  Danube),  Lauriacum  (near  the  modern  village  of  Loren),  and  Jmrmmm 
(Sahsbourg). 

VINDELICIA.]  This  country,  which  now  fomiB  part  of  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  was 
comprehended  between  the  Danube  and  JEnus  (Inn),  to  the  north,  north-wcat,  and  east: 
and  Rhfttia  and  the  Lactui  Bngantinns  (the  lake  of  Constance)  to  the  south.  It  wuf,  with 
'Kbatia,  conquered  by  Drueus  (see  Horace,  b.  iv.  Ode  4.),  under  the  reign  of  Augiistua, 
and  contained  the  city  Augusta  Vindclicontm  (Augsburg^,  in  the  district  of  the  Caira  vxi, 
a  people,  south  of  whom  were  the  Consuanetks,  and  Esttonfs. 

RHiBTIA.]  Th\%  country,  which  is  now  comprised  in  that  of  the  Grisona,  of  Ae 
Tyrol,  and  in  part  of  Italy,  was  bounded  by  the  Helvctii  on  the  west ;  by  Vindelicia  on 
the  north ;  by  the  Alps  on  the  south  ;  and  by  Noricum  and  Camiula  on  the  east.  It  was 
involved  in  the  conquest  of  Vindelicia  by  Drusns  (see  Vindelicia,  above),  and  contained 
the  towns  of  Cnria  (Coire) ;  Tridentum  (1  rent) ;  Belnvum  (Delluno) ;  '  and  FeUrim 
(Feltre);  the  Bricantiij  Lfpontii,  Rucantii,  Cotuantii,  Tridentixi,  Brizimtje, 
and  Vennones,  being  among  its  principal  states. 

IVKESIA.]  Tliis  country,  which  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  in  the  reigns  of 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was  divided  by  the  river  Ciahrus  (Ogosi)  into  Mo.sia  Superiob 
(Servia),  and  Moisia  Inferior  (Bulgaria).  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Pannonia 
and  Illyricum,  on  tlie  north  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Daria ;  on  the  east 
by  the  Euxine  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Htemus  Munn^  which  divided  it  from  Macedonia 
and  llirace. 

The  chief  people  of  Mrcsia  were  the  Scokdisci,  the  Tridali.i,  the  DARDANrij  and  the 
Scythe,  and  their  principal  towns  were,  iV(4i/>'tdunt(ni  (Belgrade,  at  the  moaCb  of  the 
Save);  Marianopolis;  Tomi  (Tomeswar,  the  place  of  Ovid's  banishment);  RttlHoia, 
near  the  famed  Pons  Tritjani,  built  by  Trajan  across  the  Danube  ;  NaissuM  (NisBa)  ;  Sur- 
dica  (Tiiaditza) ;  NicopoiiSf  built  by  Trajan  in  commemoration  of  his  victories  o^er  the 
Dacians  ;  and  Vbniniacum  (probably  .Moldava) ;  the  crntre  of  iNlcc^'ia  having  been  called 
by  the  emperor  Auu-Iian,  Dacia  Cjs  Danuiiiana,  or  Dacia  Aureliani. 

DACLA.]  This  country,  north  of  the  Danube,  now  forming  the  Turkish  provinces  uf 
Moldavia  and  Wailachia,  and  that  of  Transylvania j  was  bounded  by  the  Danube  on  tlie 
sooth ;  by  the  Jazyoes,  a  Sarmatian  tribe,  on  the  we»t ;  by  Sarmatia  tmd  the  Mona  Car- 
pates  (the  Krapack  or  Carpathian  mountains)  on  the  north  ;  and  by  the  I'ontus  £uxinoB  ou 
the  east.     It  was  conquered  by  the  emperor  Trajan. 

Dacia  was  depicted  on  medals  by  the  head  of  an  ass,  the  symbol  of  courage  and  obsti- 
nacy :  by  the  head  of  an  ox,  or  of  a  horse,  from  the  resemblance  of  the  noises  of  these  ani- 
mals to  the  sound  of  the  Paphlagoniaii  trumpets  :  or  by  a  figure,  holding  a  palm  and  a 
military  ensign. 

MACKDONIA.]  This  country,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Macedonia,  wa^ 
bounded  on  the  north  by  lUyricum  (lilyria)  and  the  litenaut  Mons  (Moant  Hannus)  ; 
on  the  south  by  Epirus  (Kpirus),  Thesaatia  (Thessaly),  and  the  northern  part  of  the 
JEgeum  Mare  (the  Archipelago)  ;  on  the  ea^t  by  Thracia  (Thrace) ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Ionium  Mare  (Ionian  sea). 

Macedonia  was  anciently  divided  into  districts ;  among  them  were  the  followior : 
PiBRiA  ;  P;f.onia  (see  Pseonia,  page  137  and  208.) ;  Ematuia  (see  Kroatliia,  page  225.) ; 
CiiAi.riDicK ;  Phllgra  or  Pali.ene  ;  Bisaltica  ;  MvciDos-iA;  Sintice  ;  £dokica  ; 
Macbuonia   Sufkrioii,  tho  western,  or  inland  part  of  tlic  country;  and    Illyri.- 
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Grmjca  ;  the  chief  towns,  &c.  of  ibete  dictricts  being  Dimn  (Standia) ;  Pfd»a  (Kiln),-: 
nortb  of  the  river  llaliacmon  (see  Paulus  ^inylius) ;  Meihotu  (see  Methone,  page  116.)-; 
Aloris;  Bertea  (Caia  \'eria) ;  Paoni  a  or  Eaijitiii  a ,  Pella,  more  anciently  Bunomoit  whote 
ruins  are  called  Palatiza,  on  the  Ludiaa;  Mga,  or  Edessa  (Edissa) ;  Cyrrhttt;  Amffihm,. 
on  the  Axius  (see  Amydon,  page  1S7.) ;  Thermaf  or  Tkessalonica  (Salonichi,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Axius  (Vardan,  see  Asius,  page  137.)y  and  ChidoruM,  or  Eehtd^rwt,  • 
after  which  the  SinuM  TkermaieuM  (gulf  of  Salonicha)  was  named  ;    JEnU;  Cktieu; 
Aeantkua  (Eristo);  Singiu,  which  gave  name  to  the  Sinus  Singiiieus  {gvU  o{  San); 
Atkoa  Mona  (Moute  Santo,  see  Athot,  page  225.)  ;  Torone^  'ioron,  from  whence  Smma 
Toronaua  (gulf  of  Cassandra)  ;  Antigonea ;  Olynthiu ;  Poiidaa  (Cassandra)  ;  PaUene  ; 
SiagyrUt  Stagros,  on  the  Sinua  Strymonicua,  gulf  of  Contessa,  so  called  from  tbe  river 
Strymon ;  AmpkipoUs,  or  Ennca  Hodoi  (Jambuli)  ;  Philippi,  Drame,  near  its  ruins ; 
Heraclea ;   Lycknidus  (Akiida)  ;    Gortyniu;   ApoUonia  (Polina),  on  the  Aotta,  or  i£as»  • 
Lao;  north  of  this  tbe  river  Apaui,  wbere  Ctcsar  pitched  hit  camp  opposite  that  of  ■ 
l*ompey  at  Aaparagium ;  Epidamuuat  or  Dyrrackium  (now  Durasso)  ;  and  Pitra, 

Jiqireaentaiion  qf,]     Macedonia  was  represented  on  medals  with  a  whip  or  a  club,  in  • 
allusion  probably  to  the  worship  of  Osiris,  or  tlie  Sud,  iu  that  country,  and  to  tlie  descent 
of  its  kings  from  Hercules. 

TIIRACIA.    This  country,  to  tbe  east  of  Macedonia  (see  Thracia,  page  135.X  com- 
prehended from  the  Neaaua,  now  the  Mesto  (tliis  river,  and  not  the  Strymon,  being  con- 
sidered by  Thucydides  as  the  western  boundary  of  Thrace),  to  the  Proponiia  (tern,  of  Jilar- . 
mora),  and  Pontua  Euxintia  (the  Black  sea),  the  tribes  of  the  M^.di,  tlia  Bfssi,  the 
CxLLT.F.,  tbe  AsT.c,  the  C#.Ni,  tlic  PcTi,  the  Cicones  (nee  Ciconians,  page  ISO.),  the 
BisTO.vFB,  the  DfiNSfii.KT.t.,  and  tbe  Odryss:,  Odrysia  being  often  put  for  Thrace  (tee  * 
Odry  tiut,  page  182.)  ;  the  cliief  towns  of  Thrace  being  A'icvpoiis,  built  by  Trajan  ;  Pki'  . 
lippopolia,  on  the  Ilcbrus  (see  Hehrus,  /Ln.  xii.  4U9.)  ;  Beraa  ;  Salmydeuua  (see  Salmy- 
dessus,  page  328.) ;   Byzantium  (Constantinople),  on  tlie  Baspkorua  Thraeiua,  Siraili  » 
of  Constantinople;    Ilhtedetiua  (Rodosto);   JieracUa  (Erekii) ;  JSebjmbria  (Selibria);  • 
Lyaimachiay  (Eiexamili);  Callipolia  (Gallipoli);  Auceitua  (see  Sestot),  on  the  Tkrm^  • 
ciaa  Cheraonetua;  JEnoa  (Marogna,  MiKira,  Saros,  and  Eno,  see  .£nos,  page  409.),  at  ■ 
the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  opposite  tlie  island  Sainotbrscia  (see  Samotiirada) ;  • 
Trqfanopolta ;  .Maronta  (Marogna) ;  Abdera,  at  tlic  moutb  of  tbe.  Ncisus,  opposite  the  i 
island  of  Thaaua  (Tbasos) ;  Adrianopolia* 

THi^ALIA.]    This  country  (see  Thessalus,  page  109.),  to  tbe  toutli  of  Macedonia,  . 
surrounded  by  mountains,  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Ptlion  and  Osta  (see  Otsa,  page  • 
322.);   on  the  north  by  Olympus  (Lacha,  see  Olympus,  page  31.);  on  the  south  by 
Othryt  snd  (Eta  ;  and  was  watered  by  tbe  Peneua  (sec  Pvneus  and  Tempe,  pages  180>  . 
121.);  Apidanua;   Enipeua;  Pamiaua;  Tiiare»ua;  Eurotua,  or  Orcoa ;  Spetxhiua  (see  - 
Spercbius,  page  238,  Sec.)    Tliessaly  was,  in  later  times,  divided  into  tbe  five  districts  of 
PiiTiiioTis;  Pei.asoiotis  ;  Thessaliotih  ;  Ksti.iotis;  and  Magnesia  (see  Magne*  • 
sis,  page  121.);  their  chief  tuwns  being  almost  all  included  in  the  catalogue  of  ships,  &c», 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  be  found  iu  the  Index. 

EPlIil  S.]     Kor  this  country,  situated  to  the  west  of  Thessalia,  and  most  of  the  towns, 
kc,  sontained  in  it,  see  Epirus,  page  303,  and  the  Index.    The  tribes  of  the  ATHAMAyas, 
if'TnicEs,  Tymimimi,  Oreat^,  Perrh/ebi,  PAKuoR.r.i,  Atintanes,  were  included. ia  ' 
Kpims. 

GRitCI A  PROPRIA.]     The  country  south  of  Tbessaly,  and  of  part  of  Epirus,  fioa  - 
which  it  was  separated  by  tlie  Mounts  CaUidremua,  Olhrya,  and  CEia,  was  termed  Gnnim 
Propiia  (now  JLivadia),  and  was  divided  on  tbe  west  from  Acamania  by  tbe  Aekehma  > 
(Aspro  Potamo  ;  see  Achclous,  page  236.) ;  on  the  .cast  from  Asia  by  the  .£geiii  tea;  j 
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9tA  on.  tlM  wath,  from  the-  Pd^pmieut9-{HotetL'),  by  the  8im»  CorimtBti^uf  (Onlf  of 
la^pnto).  It  was  divided  into  the  seven  proviiicei- of  Attica  ;  Meoaris  ;  BaotiA'; 
Pbocxs;  Locbis;  Doris;  and  ^tolIa.  (See  all  these  and  their  dneT towns  ill  tfie 
lodnc) 

The  PELOPONNESUS,  which  is  joined  by  the  Istfamas  of  Corinth  to  On^ak  Propria, 
is  boonded  on  the  east  by  the  £gean,  on  the  west  bythe  Ionian,  and  on  the  nortii  by  the 
Mediterranean  seas;  and  was  divided  into  the  liz  provinces  of  Achaia,  Elxs*  BCxssi- 
MA,  Lacomxa,  Arcadia,  and  Aroolib.  (Ste  all  these  and  their  principal  towns  in 
tlM  Index.)  Acbaia  is  represented  on  andent'medals  by  a  vase  filled  with  fiowars  or  witli 
pifBley. 

SARMATIA.]  This  appellation  (see  Eofope)  was  applied  to  the  remainder  of  Eoropis 
north  of  Dacia  and  of  the  Pontos  Eozinas,  and  east  of  Gennatiia«  Europeaa  Stanatia ' 
eooiprehended  the  following  barbarons  and  slmost  unknown  tribes :  the  GbtJK  and  Pbu- 
civi,  near  the  months  of  the  Danube ;  the  Oeloxi,  on  the  Borystkena  (Dnieper)  ;  tlie 
BvBoioKBS,  on  the  Ufpnm  (Bog);  the  Rozalani,  Jaxyoes,  and  Mje6tjc,  to  the 
north  of  the  Palus  Mjeotxs  (Seaof  Asof);  the  Bastarnje,  to  the  north-east  of  Dacia; 
the  Tauri,  north  of  tlie  Cktmmenu  Taurica  (Taarida);  theTANAtTjc  and  PHTBtno- 
PBAGi,  on  the  Tonots  (Don);  tlie  Hippophaoi,  north  of  the  AAa  (Volga) ;  the  Sirnm, 
nerth*wcst  of  these ;  the  ^srii  and  Vensdi,  on  the  shores  of  the  Cedcut*^  Aist'(the 
Baltic);  and,  more  in  the  interior,  the  Cariones,  Hamazobii,  AoATHYnar,'  BbnbiKT, 
Alavni,  BnniNT,  &c« 

058.— Tibvnf.]    Tribunal. 

961. — CrowiuJ]    These  were  originally  no  more  thsn  a  ribbon,  of  bsmddrt,  draiita 
foond  the  head  and  tied  behind ;  they  -afterwards  consbted  of  two  bandelets,  and  oT 
bfaadies- of  trees,  and  were  efentaallyforaied  of  almost  every  pisnt  and  flower  appin- 
prialed  to  the  several  deities,  and  were  used  by  the  priests  in  sacrificingy  by  kings  mad  * 
emperors,  and  phced  on  altars,  temples,  doom  of  houses,  sacred  victims^  shipa,  &c. ; 
thos  the  crown  of  Jupiter  was  the  laurel  or  oak ;  of  Saturn,  the  fig  or  vine ;  of  fiaccbus, 
tho  vine  or  ivy  $  of  Plato,  the  cypress ;  of  Mercury,  tlie  ivy,  the  olive,  ortbe'inolben^  ; 
of  ApoUo,  the  laniel ;  of  Pan,  the  pine ;  of  Hercules,  the  poplar;  of  Hymen  and  Comas , 
the  roae  and  the  myrtle ;  of  Vertumnus,  hay ;  of  the  Lares,  myrtle  and  rosemaiy  ;  of  the 
riser-gods,  reeds ;  of  Juno,  quince ;  of  Ceres,  ears  of  com ;  of  Cybele,  pine ;  of  June  Lq. 
dna,  dittany ;  of  Venus,  myrtle  and  roses ;  of  Minerva  and  the  Graces,  oliw ;  of  Flora  * 
and  the  Muses  who  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  dancing,  and  music,  flowers  *  of  Calliope 
and  Clio,  laurel ;  of  Fortune,  fir ;  of  Pomona,  fruits,  &c. 

The  Roman  emperors  sppear,  from  medals,  to  have  had  crowna  of  four  kinds  ;  tit.  a 
a  crown  of  laurel ;  a  radiated  crown ;  a  crown  adorned  with  pearls  and  precioon  stimes  * 
and  a  kind  of  ruund  bonnet  or  cap. 

Besides  tliese  the  Romans  had  various  crowns,  which  they  distributed  as  rewndsof 
military  or  heroic  aofaievementf ;  vis. 

1.  The  Oval,  composed  of  myrtle,  and  bestowed  upon  generals  who  were  entitled  to 
the  honours  of  the  lesser  triumph  or  eiNilteR. 

2^  The  Naval  or  Rostral,  a  circle  of  gold,  with  ornaments  represetatlAg  beak^  of 
iJU|Mi— on  the  captain  who  first  grappled,  ur  the  soldier  who  first  boarded  knf  ^neaVa 
shq>. 

8.  The  Corona  Vallaris,  a  circle  of  gold  raised  with  jewels  or  palisades  :^-on  hite 
who  first  forced  an  enemy's  eRlrendbmeiilf « 

4.  Tlie  Mural,  a  circle  of  gold  indented  and  castellated  : — on  him  who  flrsC  monntcd 
thetoaU  of  a  besieged  place,  and  there  lodged  a  standard.  It  was  also  peculiar  to  the 
Genii  and  tutelary  divinities  of -cities. 
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6.  Tiie  CiTfc,  of  Uie  bnuicli  of  a  graaa  oak  :~oa  ]iiin  who  liad  Mvtd  tU  Ufool  a  Mitak 

6.  The  Triumphal,  original Ij  of  wreaths  of  laurel,  bat  subtcqaeotly  of  gold :— €B  atdi 
as  had  the  lumour  of  a  trimmfk, 

7.  The  Graminea,  Corona  ObndiomaUSf  a  chaplet  or  garland  of  grafli*  indigcncw  f» 
the  place  besieged  :— on  him  who  had  raised  a  siege. 

8.  The  Raoiatbd  :— on  princes  at  their  deification. 

9.  The  Corona  Avrea  :— on  soldiers  for  very  eminent  lenrioes. 

10.  The  IiAURRL :— on  Tictors  at  the  pablic  games,  poets,  oratois.  &Ci 

The  Sacxrdotal  Crown  is  represented  on  a  medal  of  the  reign  of  Angnstus^  IbnMd 
of  the  sculls  of  oien,  with  the  salvers  on  which  the  entrails  of  the  victim  have  beca 
and  the  ribbons  which  have  decorated  it  when  led  to  the  sacrifice. 

The  Magic  Crown  was  of  wool  and  wax. 

96$. — Carttfas.]    Tlie  Carians  are  here  used  generally  to  denote  the  aoiili^riea  w\ 
Antony  had  collected  from  Asia  Minor. 

^OS.—Ungirt  Nitmi4timm  ract.]  Either  simply  vngirt,  as  a  charsctoristic  of  dnm; 
or  effeminate.  Tlie  Romans  considered  the  being  loosely  girded  as  a  symptom  of  ado- 
ience. 

006.— 1%raciinM.]    The  Thracians  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Antony. 

068.]  EUPHRATES.  "\Eufhratrs,  Ar axes,  and  Danes  (in  the  original  IM«). 

069.]  RHINE.  /  poetically  denote  the  eastern  nations  who  followod  Anioay, 

070.]  ARAXES.  Vbnt  were  subdued  by  Augustus.    The  impatience  of  iiriMfS 

071. — Dunei.]  ^  in  enduring  a  bridge,  is  figurative  of  the  impttooeily  and  un- 

072. — Aforiiii.]  y  tamed  spirit  of  the  neighbouring  Armenians.    The  neotiom 

of  the  Rhine  and  Morini  allad«rs  to  the  first  day  of  Augustus*  triamphal  pmrnminn, 
which  commemorated  the  Dalmatian  victories.  The  ilfoHnt  are  termed  "  the  last  vf 
hnrosnkind,"  from  being  ritnated  on  the  extremity  of  tlie  Belgic  provinces,  immediate^ 
opposite  to  tlie  coast  of  Britain.  (See  VirgiKs  Psstoral  i.  00.) 

EUPHRATES.]  (See  line  068.  above.)  This  celebrated  river  of  Asia,  rising  ia 
Mount  Taarus,  in  Armenia,  discharges  itself  into  the  Shuu  Perticiu  (Persian  gulf),  alter 
having  watered  the  towns  of  SamomU  (Seniisat),  A^mem,  TkapmuuM  (El-Der),  CiaMUPB, 
and  Bahfflyn,  It  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  ancient  Assyrian  emfnn  (n^w 
Curdifttan  and  Irak),  which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Caspian  aea.  Media,  imI 
Persia ;  on  tlie  south  by  Arabia  and  the  Persian  gulf ;  and  on  the  north  by  Armenia ; 
its  chief  towns  being  the  renowned  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates,  and  A'uMf  or  JNimwik 
(Nino),  on  tlie  Tigris  (Basilinss,  or  Berema),  which  flows  from  Mount  Niphates  in  Ar* 
menia,  and  falls  into  the  Euphrates  very  near  its  mouth. 

The  god  of  the  Euphrates  is  represented  with  a  palm  branch  in  his  hand ;  and  that  of 
the  Tigrii,  leaning  (similar  to  most  river  gods)  against  an  urn,  with  a  tiger  near  him. 

ARMENIA  is  represented  on  ancient  medals  by  a  figure  with  a  cap  on  its  head,  and 
armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows. 

RHINE.]  (See  line  060,  above,  and  Rhine,  under  Gallia  Antiqna.)  This  river,  which 
was  regarded  with  psrticolar  veneration  by  the  ancient  Germans,  is  personified  oa  a  madbl 
of  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar,  by  the  figure  of  an  sged  man  with  a  long  beard,  seated  at 
the  foot  of  several  high  mountains,  leaning  with  his  left  hand  on  a  ship,  and  holding  in 
his  right  a  horn,  out  of  which  water  flows.    On  a  medal  of  Drusus,  he  has  a  reed  in  his 

hand. 

ARAXES.]  Tills  river  (now  Aras),  see  line  070,  above,  rises  in  the  moimtiiM  of 
Armenia ;  and  after  flowing  in  a  sooth-easterly  direction  through  the  northern  pert  of 
Media,  dischargee  itself  into  the  Cnfimm  Mart  (the  Caspian  sea). 

DANES.]  (See  Une  071,  above.)  In  the  original  Dah^b.  The  DahsB  wore  a  Nomad 
race  of  Scythians,  dwelling  in  the  eastern  part  (now  denominated  Daluataa)  of  the  coast 
C/.ilf«ii.  »  V 
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of  tiM  Caspian  tea,  haTing  the  Crorasmii  on  th«  north,  the  Oxua  (Gihon)  on  the  eait, 
and  the  Oekui  on  the  aoutb. 

To  the  soQih-weat  of  the  Dah»  were  the  Hvrcani  (see  Hjncanla,  page  425.)»  and  to 
the  aOQth-eaflt  the  Parthi. 

PARTHIA.]    TliU  country  (we  Partliia,  JEa.  vii.  838.),  called  also  PARTnsHB  (now 
Eyrac  or  Arac  Agami),  lurrounded  on  etery  side  by  moontains,  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Sogdiana,  Bactriana,  and  Aria,  and  on  the  aouth  by  Persia.    It  was  divided  bj  Pto- 
lemy into  five  districta;  vis.  Gaminsihb  or  Gamissne,  Partheyne,  Cuoroani,  Atti- 
OBNB,  and  Tabibnb  ;  he  also  mentions  twenty-five  coniiderable  cities,  of  which  the  chief 
wu  named  HeeatompoltB,  from  its  hondred  gates,  and  is  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modem  Ispahan.    Parthia  was  comprehended  in  the  ancient  empiie  of  Persia : 
at  the  subjugation  of  the  latter  by  Alexander  the  Great,  S30  B.C.y  it  fell,  with  the  lemnin- 
ing  Pnsian  provinces,  to  the  share  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  one  of  the  four  genenla  between 
whom  his  vast  dominions  were  divided  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  301  B.C.;  but  it  revolted 
■nder  the  oppressive  tyranny  of  the  Syrian  governor  Andragoras,  whom  the  celebrated 
Anaeea  succeeded  in  utterly  defeating.    Arsaces,  though  of  obscure  origin,  thus,  S56 
B.C.>  laid  the  foundations  of  an  empire  which  was  never  subdued  by  the  Romans,  and 
which,  under  his  descendants,  named  ArBucidte,  continued  to  dispute  the  dominion  of  the 
world  with  that  nation  till,  in  the  reign  of  the  emporor  Alexander  Severua,  2S9  A.D.|  it 
was  overthrown  by  the  revolt  of  Artazerxes,  the  son  of  Sassan,  a  common  soldier*  who 
killed  the  reigning  sovereign  Artabanns,  and  becsme  the  founder  of  the  second  Peiaian 
monarchy.    His  descendants,  termed,  from  his  father,  Satsanides,  reigned  till  the  over- 
tinow  of  the  country  (under  its  last  king  Yezdegerd),  and  .of  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  by 
the  Mahometan  power,  A.D.  632. 

PERSIA.]  The  term  Persia  was,  according  to  some,  confined  to  that  pstft  of  the  coun- 
tiy  which  now  forms  the  province  of  Iran.  The  ancient  extent  of  the  celebrated  eopire 
of  Cyrus  the  Great  was,  in  length,  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Indus,  and  in  breed ih  from 
the  Oxus  to  the  Persian  gulf,  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  aee«  Che  river 
Oxus,  and  Mount  Caucasus ;  on  the  east  by  the  river  Indus  and  the  Imaua  Mobs;  on  the 
aouth  by  Arabia,  the  Persian  gulf,  and  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Algenn 
Sea ;  the  boundaries  of  modern  Persia,  with  the  exception  of  the  western  (Asia  Minor, 
under  tlie  term  Natolia,  forming  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Grand  Seignior),  being  nenrly 
the  same. 

The  chief  provinces  of  ancient  Persia,  as  Uie  empire  of  Cyrus,  were,  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
Cappadoeia,  9fc.,  on  the  southern ;  and  Armenia,  Iberia,  and  Colchis,  on  the  eaatem 
shores  of  the  Black  sea ;  Margiana,  Sasperia,  Assyria,  Syria,  Elymais,  Susiana,  l^Iedia, 
Parthia,  Dausia,  Carmania,  Drangiana,  Gedrosia,  Arachosia,  Parapamisus,  Bactriana, 
&c. ;  Persepolis,  Pasagarda,  Susa,  and  Klymais,  being  among  their  principal  towns. 

BRITANNIA.]  (See  Morini,  line  972.)  Among  the  nations  reduced  by  Julius  Cesar 
in  his  Gallic  wars,  and  unknown  to  the  Romans  before  that  time,  was  Britain  ;  which 
immediately  after  its  conquest,  55  B.C.,  was  divided  into  Britannia  Superior,  correspond- 
Ing  with  Wales,  and  Britannia  Inferior,  with  the  rest  of  the  country  ;  and  subsequently, 
when  formed  into  a  regular  Roman  province,  into  the  five  following  principal  diviaione, 
the  precise  limits  of  which  are  not  admitted  by  all  geographers  : 

I.  BRITANNIA  PRIMA  ;  comprising,  according  to  some,  the  south  of  Britain. 

II.  FLAVIA  CitSARlENSIS  ;— that  part  of  it  from  the  Ilumber  and  Alersev  on 
the  north,  to  the  Thames  and  Avon  on  the  south,  and  from  the  eastern  coast,  to  tlie  Severn 
on  the  west. 

III.  BRITANNIA  SECUNDA  ;— Wales. 

IV.  MAXIMA  CJESARIENSIS  ;— the  north,  from  the  Humbcr  and  Merary  to  the 
wall  of  Adrian  or  Severus. 
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V.  VALENTIA  ;  the  five  Scottish  tribes  nortb  of  the  wall  of  3«venu  or  AdiiAii ; 
that  part  of  Scotland  north  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  of  Uie  wall  of  AntoniiiCt 
inhabited  by  the  Scots  and  Picts,  and  never  sabdued  by  the  Bomans,  beiDg  called  BBI- 
TANNIA  BARBARA,  or  CALEDONIA. 

I.  BRITANNIA  PRIMA.  The  princi|Md  states  or  peuple  (each  itatr  being govenod, 
uhen  the  Romani  invaded  the  countrT»  by  a  king  or  chief  magistrate),  cities,  6lc*  of  tins 
diTision  were :  the  Cavtti  (who  inhabited  Kent  and  part  of  Middlesex) ;  iZniaijMif 
(Richborougb,  the  usual  place  of  landing  for  the  Romans) ;  JDiire^icu  (Rochcfter); 
DHrovemum,  or  Darvernum  (Canterbury)  ;  VortUB  Lemmut  (Lime,  neai  wliifih  Julius 
Cssar  is  supposed  to  have  landed) :  the  Rkgm  (Surry,  Sussex,  and  part  of  Hampshire); 
Regnum  (Ringwood) ;  Oihona  (probably  Hastings)  ;  Se^mmfnts,  or  ^^orieNmt(s(Woodf 
cote)  :  the  Bf.lo.v  (part  of  Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  and  Somersetshire)  ;  M^gmut  Pmtm 
(Portsmouth);  Tri$anl9nis  PorltiM  (Southampton);  VffUa  Btlganum  (Wincheatw); 
Aqu4r  Calida  (Bath);  hchalii  (Ilchester):  the  Di:  rot  rig  ls  (Dorsetshire);  Dunimm, 
Dumium^  Domorvniff.  or  Damovena  (Donhestcr):  the  Damnonii,  or  Dummovii 
(Devonshire  and  Cornwall);  Voliba  (Falmoutli)  ;  ]§ea  Damnoniorum  (Chiaelburgh) } 
Uxela  (Exeter)  ;  Oervium  (the  Lizard's  Point)  ;  B«lerium  (the  I^and's  Eod,  or  C^pc 
Cornwall):  the  Atrebatii  (Berkshire,  snd  part  of  Oxford&liire) ;  CaUeva  (probably 
Resding). 

ir.  FLA  VIA  CilCSARlENSIS.  Ihe  principal  sUte».  cities  &c.  of  ihk 
were:  the  TRisoBAVTrs  (Essex,  and  part  of  Surry  and  Middieaex); 
(Maiden,  or  Colchester)  ;  Colomia  (by  some  buppoaed  to  have  been  Colchester); 
nimm  (London) :  the  Catti,  Catievcrlsni,  i>r  Cattlvclavni  (the  iliirea  of  HerdMi 
Bedford,  and  Bucks)  ;  Vermlamium  (St.  Aibsns) :  the  Dobuki  (Ozfofdshire  and  Olos* 
cestershire)  ;  Coriminm  (Cirencester) ;  GUtum  (Gloucester):  the  Simbni,  Cbni¥aoiii, 
or  IcENi  (Norfolk,  Suffulk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Iluntingdooahire) ;  Gorious  OMtiiM 
(Yannoath);  Venim  Icenomm  (not  far  from  Norwich):  the  Cobitam  (the  shim  of 
Northampton,  I^icester,  Rutlsnd,  Lincoln,  Nottingham,  and  Derby);  XiUmIimi  (Lm« 
coin) ;  Rai€B  (Leicester) :  the  Cornavii  (the  shires  of  Warwick,  Worcester  andSloibidi 
Shropshire  and  Chesliire)  ;  Detu  (Cheeter) ;  PrtrsidhtM  (Warwick) ;  BneooaiiiM  (Wor- 
cester) ;  €/rtcoiiiirm  (near  Shrewsbory) ;  Etocetum  (near  Liclifield) ;  MandufM9§4MU 
(Manchester) :  the  Huicii,  or  Juga  ktes  (a  tribe  of  the  Comavii,  settled  in  Warwicktlttit 
and  Worcestersiiire). 

III.  BRITANNIA  SECUNDA.  The  cliicf  states,  cities,  &c.  of  tliis  division  were  t 
the  Si  LURES  (South  Wales);  laea  Siimrum  (Caerlcon)  ;  UurriuM  (Uske);  BUitmm 
(Monmouth);  Ge6aRiit«m  (Abergavenny);  Venta  S durum  (Cacr  Gwent,  near  Chop- 
stow):  the  Demet^f  (a  tribe  of  the  Silures,  on  the  coast):  the  Ordovices  (North 
Walrs)  ;  ATce/io/aiiivm  (Mcywood,  in  Montgomeryshire)  ;  •Se^i'oB/tiiai  (Carnarvon);  Ce- 
notium  (Conway);  Mancunium  (Manchester);  Alone  or  AUone  (Lancaster);  Lugm^ 
taUum  (Carlisle);  Danum  (Doncaster). 

IV.  MAXIMA  Cii'^ARIENSIS.  The  principal  states,  cities,  &c.  of  this  province 
were  ;  the  Pa  nisi  TFlast  Riding  of  Yorkshire)  :  tlie  Brio  antes  (the  reittof  the  county  of 
York,  and  the  counties  of  Durham,  Lancaster,  Cumberland,  and  Westmorland) ;  £6eria- 
cicm  (York)  ;  Jmrium  (Aldborougli). 

V.  VALENTIA.  The  chief  states,  cities,  &cc.  of  this  division  were:  the  Otadeni 
(part  of  Nortiiuniberland,  the  district  of  Lothian,  and  Berwickshire)  :  the  Selgova  (the 
districts  of  Eskdalc,  Annandale,  and  Nitlii*tdale,  in  Dumfries-shire) :  the  Gadcm  (part  of 
Northumbrrland,  and  Roxburghshire):  theNovANTA  (Wigtown):  the  Damhii  (I^ 
counties  of  Renfrew,  I^nark,  and  Stirling) ;  Cattra  AltUa  (Edinburgh) :  these  five  nations 
being  sometimes  comprehended  under  tlie  general  name  of  the  Matltm* 

JsUnds  Iff.]   Fccfu  (Wight) ;  the  Ca»9iieride$  or  SiUm  (probably  MHj  iakads) ; 
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Mmia  Taciti  (Angleioy) ;  Mmia  Ctf Mm  (Man) ;  Ebmla,  or  -des  (tli«  Hebrides)  ;  Oremiit 
(the  Orkneys).    (See  Europe.) 

Ireland  wai  anciently  called  Iirne,  or  Hibernia. 

Rivers  qf,  ^-f .]  Hie  Tamnis  (lliamei) ;  the  Sabrina  (Severn) ;  the  Abut,  or  Aiktu 
(Homber);  the  BeHtoma  (Mersey) ;  tlie  Vedra  (Were,  or  Tees) ;  tlie  Detama  or  SeUeu 
(Dee) ;  the  RiulotaihylriuM  (Wye)  ;  the  Tina  (Tyne) ;  the  Ituna  (Eden,  which  ntna  into 
the  maiuarium  itunm,  the  Sol  way  frith) ;  the  Tuans  (Tweed) ;  the  BodotrM,  or  Bodgrim 
(forth) ;  the  G/pf a  (Clyde) ;  the  Tmmb  (Tay),  &c :  tlie  etraiU  of  Dover,  or  Calaia, 
being  called  i\ie /return  Britmmieum,  GaUicmm  Oceani,  or  OeeanuM  FretmUt;  the  Bricieh 
channel,  the  Oeemtua  Britamrieug ;  the  Bristol  channel,  the  Sabrinm  tpsimanmm;  St. 
George's  channel,  V&ginium  mare;  the  Irish  sea,  mare  Internum  rel  HibenkuB;  and 
the  North  sea,  GermanieuM  oeemtuM,  ifc, 

Reiigion.1  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons  was,  with  very  few  exceptioasp  anaag 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  different  nations  by  whom  they  were  sncccssivelj  invmded, 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Celts  ;  tbe  principal  seat  of  the  draids  (see  Europe,  and  Mistletoe^ 
pages  SOS  and  444.)  being  the  island  of  Mema  T^fiitu 

Repre$eniuiion$  of  J]  This  country,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Britan- 
nia from  Briton,  the  son  of  Terra,  or  of  Neptune,  or  from  Barat-Anac  (the  coontiy  of  tin 
or  lead),  and  that  of  Albion,  either  from  Albion,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrita,  who 
is  said  ta  have  reigned  over  it,  or  from  its  chalky  white  difis,  is  represented  aa  a  ftmsla 
seated  on  a  rock,  holding  a  standard  hi  the  right,  and  a  spear  and  shield  in  tbe  left  hand  ; 
as  seated  on  a  globe,  surrounded  bj  the  ocean,  having  in  her  right  hand  a  standardv  aad 
her  foot  placed  either  on  a  fragment  of  a  wall  or  tbe  prow  of  a  ship ;  or  leaning  agafaitt  a 
rudder,  with  the  prow  of  a  vessel  at  her  feet  and  an  oblong  shield. 

BauTDS.]  In  the  fabulous  history  of  Britain  it  is  stated  that  its  first  king  waa  a  Tra- 
jan, the  son  of  Silvios,  and  grandson  of  ^neas,  who,  having  accidentally  slain  hb  latlier» 
took  refuge  in  Greece,  and  there  delivered  a  nninber  of  Trojans  from  the  shivery  to  which 
they .  had  been  reduced  by  a  prince  named  Pandrasos.  He  afterwards  Barried  thm 
daughter  of  Pandrasus,  and  set  sail,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  fleet,  in  quest  of  a  new 
settlement.  He  first  landed  on  an  uninhabited  island,  where  he  implored  Diana  to  direct 
his  course  ;  his  prayer  being  repeated  nine  times,  the  goddess  at  last  granted  his  requeat* 
and  commanded  him  to  settle  in  an  island  west  of  Gaul,  which  had  formrrlj  been  tha 
■bode  of  giants,  but  was  then  deseoted.  Brutus  obeyed ;  and  his  descendants  are  said  In 
have  been  reigning  in  Britain  at  the  invasion  of  Julius  Ciessr. 
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2. —  Vorioiiff.]     In  poetic  allatioD  to  the  coloora  of  the  ninbow. 

4. — Gronditrf.]    Pilumnas. 

9^Th'  Arctdmm  jtrbut,]    Erander. 

17. — Dmmkm  hero,]    Tamot ;  ti  being  ion  of  Dannas. 

24. — The  fod.]    Generally,  for  frnpiHamfaU ;  intimated  by  theie  onoinal  omens. 

32.— iSoM  qf  lyrft^M.]    (See  Tynrheut.) 

36.]  GANGES,  lliit  great  river  divides  India  into  two  puts  ;  Tix.  indja  tmtrtL  Gm^ 
gem  ( India  west  of  the  Ganges),  and  India  txin  Gmtgim  (Indin  to  the  east  of  it).  Tt  b 
indiscriminttely  called  by  the  natiTes  Pnddn,  or  Padda ;  Bum  Ganga  (the  Great  Rirer) ; 
or,  by  way  of  eminence,  Ganga  (the  lUrfr).  It  rises  among  the  vast  moostains  of 
Tliibct,  and  after  receiving,  in  a  course  of  2,000  miles,  several  rivers,  eleven  of  which  are 
greater  than  the  Thames,  it  fidla  by  sereral  mouths,  which  form  an  extensive  delta,  into 
the  bay  of  Bengal.  It  overflows  Minoally  like  the  Nile,  rising  from  the  hitter  end  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  falling  during  the  rest  of  the  year  ;  the  swelling  and 
overflowing  of  the  river  being  partly  owing  to  the  rains  which  fall  in  the  plains  of  Indos- 
tan.  The  same  phenomena  apply  to  the  Indus,  and  other  rivers  in  the  sooth  of  Asia, 
near  the  months  of  which  are  foond  immense  tracts  of  level  country  which  are  peiiodicaUj 
overflowed,  and  exliibit  an  unprecedented  degree  of  fertility.  Like  other  rivers,  the 
Ganges  was  held  sacred ;  and  from  the  peculiar  blessings  it  dispenses,  aa  well  in  its 
living  productions  aa  by  ita  periodical  inundations,  it  still  continues  an  object  of  vtiy' 
particular  venemtion  with  the  natives,  their  principal  hope  and  belief  in  a  state  of  fatue 
happiness  consistmg  in  the  chance  of  meeting  their  death  in  iu  waters ;  a  snperstition  of 
which  the  princes  of  the  country  have  availed  themselves  to  bduce  their  subjects  to  pur- 
chase the  permission  either  to  drink  of,  or  to  bathe  in  the  river.  It  is  visited  annually  by 
numbers  of  pilgrims  from  all  parU  of  India,  who  consign  to  its  depths  propitiatory  offer- 
iD^s  of  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones. 

47 . —  Wise  general]     iiCneas. 

60. — Dari,]  '*  Tlie  throwing  a  javelin  into  the  air,  was  a  ceremony  practised  by  the 
Romans  when  they  declared  war  against  any  nation.  This  they  derived  from  the  Graeka. 
Before  this  i»as  done,  it  was  unlawful  to  commit  any  acts  of  hostility.  This  declantioa 
was  made  by  the  paier  pairatui,  who  was  chief  of  the  ftrdaUt,  He  used  to  pronomce 
with  a  loud  voice  the  reasons  for  going  to  war,  and  then  threw  a  javelin  into  the  coontry 
of  the  new  enemy.  Numa  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  custom.  The  declaring  war 
was  called  clarigatio."     Wartim. 

bO.^Pinea,]     Poetically  for  ships. 

^' — Thi  fmcL]  Tlie  transformation  of  i£neas'  fleet  into  sea-nymphs  haa  been 
thought  by  some  critics  an  incident  not  sufficiently  epic.  It  was  probably  one  of  the 
ancient  legends  rehtive  to  the  history  of  i£neas,  and  therefore  inserted  by  Viifil  for  the 
purpose  of  diffiising  an  air  of  antiquity  over  his  subject.    The  privilege  of  translbrmatMm 
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was  limited  to  such  veuelt  as  reached  the  Italian  shores ;  t)iis  reserrc  left  Vir^l  at  liberty 
to  sink  one  vessel  (JEn,  i.  167.),  and  to  bum  four  (;En.  t.  916.) 
94. — Grandame  goddess,']    Cybele. 
04* — Ilcr  fOM.]     Jupiter. 

97. — Conquer  d."]    (See  Jupiter,  Titans,  Saturn.) 
119.— Dofo.]    One  of  the  Nereids. 
1 2^.-— Brother-god.']    Pluto. 

129. — Quarter  of  the  mom.]     Poetical  for  the  East ;  meaning  Ida. 
182. — Bereeynthian  choirt.]    Such  musical  instruments  as  were  used  bj  the  Coij- 
bantes  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Cybele. 

162. — CaWd  back.]  It  is  customary  for  poets  to  tend  back  a  river  to  its  iource*.  when- 
ever any  portentous  circumstance  takes  place  on  its  banks,  or  when  labouripf  imdcr  any 
unusual  terror.  The  poets  adopt  the  same  image  in  describing  the  anger  of  HeKven  ; 
thus  Horace  : 

"  We  saw,  push'd  backward  to  his  native  source. 
The  yeUow  Tiber  roll  his  rapid  course. 
With  impious  ruin  threatening  Vesta's  fane, 
And  the  grest  monuments  of  Noma's  reign. 

With  giief  and  rage,  while  Ilia's  bosom  gkiws, 
Boastful,  for  her  revenge,  his  waters  rose ; 
V     But  now  th'  uxorious  river  glides  away, 

So  Jove  commands,  smooth  winding  to  the  sea." 

Book  i.  Ode  2. 13,  &c. 
The  reverting  of  waten  to  tiieir  fountain-head  is  also  a  proverbial  ezpreaaion,  impljriBg 
tn  impossible  or  monstrous  thing. 
'  171.-— Ormm  hrotherB,]    Menelaus  and  Agamemnon. 

■  178. — Radsk'd  wife,]    Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus ;  and  Lavinia,  the  proabed  wife 
ef  Tomus. 

l76,^The$.]    The  Trojans. 

186. — Arms.]    i.  e.  I  require  not  celestial  arms,  such  as  Vulcan  made  ht  Achilles. 
186. — Join.]    In  assisting  iEneas. 

lB9.—Robb*d.]    Stolen  by  Diomed  and  Ulysses.    (Sec  Palladium.) 
IB&.-^Pretended  flight.]    (See  /En.  ii.  27—82.) 
191. — Wooden  engine.]    The  wooden  horse. 

267. — Stretched.]  It  appears  from  Homer  that  senlinels  were  permitted  to  sit  down, 
and  allowed  indulgences  forbidden  by  the  stricter  rules  of  modem  warfere.  (See  Mit- 
fcrd's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  chap.  2.  sec.  3.) 

216.]  MNESTHEUS.     (See  Mnestheus,  A:n.  v.  154.) 

22S.]  HYRTACUS.    A  Trojan  ;  father  of  Nisus  (the  friend  of  Euryslus).     Hence 
the  patronymic  Hyrtacides  applied  to  Nisus. 
2U.—His  mother.]    Ida. 
260.— ilfy/afAer.]     Opbeltcs. 

288. — Curse.]    Let  not  the  cur»e  of  your  mother  pursue  me  for  having  beivaved  ber 
of  her  only  son,  by  involving  you  in  my  danger. 
288. — Weary  matron.]    (See  aIlu,  v.  953.) 
292. — Gen*rous  coupte.]     Nisus  and  Euiyalus. 

802. — Shields.]  The  chiefs  in  council  are  here  represented  standing,  end  nnnsd, 
being  in  expectation  of  an  immediate  attack. 

f^O.^The  father.]    Aletes ;  a  term  of  protection. 
887.— Gen'ral.]    .£neas. 
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350.]  ARISBA.  Aibba  having  been  iM^ed  by  Achilles  (tee  Achillot)  te  being  in 
alliance  with  Troy,  it  it  probable  that  Viigil  bcie  allvdea  to  lome  drcunstance  wlilch 
occurred  previoosly  to  the  Trojan  war. 

362. — Frui^fU  plainsJ]  Virgil  alludes  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  the  Homeric  age,  of 
assigning  a  portion  of  land  to  those  who  diitingaished  themselvet  by  any  memoiable  exploits. 

408.]  LYCAON.  A  Gnosaian  artist,  who  made  the  sword  which  Ascanius  gave  to 
Euryalus.    The  Cretans  are  particularised  for  their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  qnifcfa. 

435.]  RIIAMNES.  A  king  and  augur,  who  assisted  Tamns  against  ^neas,  killed  bj 
Nisus,  line  440. 

441.]  REMUS.    A  Rutulian  chief,  killed  by  Nisns,  line  445. 

450.]  LAMUS.         -^ 

450.]  LAMYRUS.    S  Chiefs  in  the  service  of  Tumos,  here  killed  by  Nitns. 

451.]  SARRANUS.  S 

453. — Fumjf  g'od.]     Bacchus. 

463.]  FADIJS.        -J 

463.]  HEDE.SUS.    ^  Rutulians,  here  killed  by  Euryalus. 

463.]  RHCKTUS.    J 

466. — Jar.']  i.  e.  bowl.  \'irgil  seems  extravagant  in  representing  the  bowl  so  large, 
that  Riioetus  should  be  able  to  conceal  himself  behind  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  larger 
oven  than  the  celebrated  bowl  of  Nestor  (11.  xi.  778.)  The  poet  is  not  to  be  Ktcrally 
taken,  but  must  be  supposed  to  include  in  the  expression  the  fl^«ciif  or  table  on  whidi 
the  bowl  was  standing. 

489.]  CiEDlCUS.    )  Civdicus  is  mentioned  as  being  the  opulent  friend  of  Remuhis, 

490.]  REMULUS.  )  a  chief  of  Tibur,  whose  arms  became  part  of  the  plunder  ob- 
tained by  Euryalus. 

502.]  VOLSCENS.  A  I^tin  Chief,  despatched  with  a  body  of  Latians  to  the  aid  of 
Turnus,  who  was  besieging  the  canp  of  .£neas.  Uia  arrival  inteicepted  the  progress  6t 
the  Trojan  heroes,  Misus  and  Euryslui,  as  they  were  passbg,  laden  with  spoils,  tfaRWgll 
the  Bleeping  army  of  the  Rutolians.  Nisos  succeeded  in  eluding  the  pursnit  of  the  esemj, 
but  perceiving  that  his  companion  was  suiruunded  and  taken  prisoner,  he  returned  lo  his 
assistance ;  and,  upon  Uie  death  of  Euryalus,  which  was  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  Voboens, 
he  slew  the  Latin  chief  (line  592.) 

503. — QiuenJ}    Not  in  the  original. 

505. — LeadirJ]    Turnus. 

544. — MoonJ]    Diana. 

550. — Roof.]  i.  e.  the  central  point  of  the  interior  of  a  vaulted  temple.  (See  Fane.) 

554.]  SULMO.  J  j^^^  ^^^f    ^^  ^^^  .     jjj^ 
561.]  TAGUS.    )  '  ^ 

582. — Flow'rJ]    This  simile  is  copied  from  Homer,  Tl.  viii.  371,  &c. 
599. — Fix'd.]    This  apparent  poetic  vaunt  has  been  more  than  realised,  as  the  tene  of 
Nisus  and  Euryalus  has  survived  the  existence  of  the  Capitol. 
602. — Slain  leader.]     Volsccns. 

605. — Tkc  rest.]    Among  these  a  Rutulian,  of  the  uame  of  Noma,  is  mentioned  in  the 
original ;  not  the  same  with  the  Nuoa,  JEa.  x.  786. 


665.]  ACTOR.   )   Two  Trojan  chiefs. 
665.]  IDii^:US.    )  ^ 


669. — fSAoHls.]  '*  It  was  customary  with  the  Romans  to  begin  the  engagement  with 
loud  shouts.  Tliis  practice  was  derived  from  the  ancient  Italians.  Livy  tells  us,  that  the 
shouts  of  the  Romans,  in  engaging  the  Carthaginians,  so  frightened  the  elephants  of  tlie 
enemy,  that  they  turned  back  upon  them."    V. 
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728.]  LYCUS.    A  friend  of  JEneai,  killed  by  Tumus,  line  759. 
780.]  HELENOR.    }  Helenor  was  ton  of  a  king  of  Ljdia  and  the  daTe  LkjB&ia. 
782.]  LICYMNIA.   i  He  foaght  in  the  Trojan  war;  followed  iEneas  to  Italy;  and  ii 
killed,  line  746. 

771.]  LUCETIUS.    A  Rutulian,  killed  by  Ilioneus,  line  774. 
776. — Two  more»']    Emathion  and  Coryneus,  here  killed  by  Liger  and  A  ay  las. 
776.]  LIGER.    A  Latian,  killed  by  iEneai. 
776.]  ASYLAS.    One  of  the  chiefs  of  Tnnias. 
778.]  CiENEUS.    A  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 
778.]  ORTYGIUS.    A  Rutulian,  here  killed  by  Csneus. 
780.]  CLONIUS,  -\ 

780.1  ITYS.  f  Trojans,  here  killed  by  Tumus.    In  this  enumeration  of  Tvojuu 

781.]  SAGAR.       ^  ^'^^0  f<^ll  ^y  ^0  h^^  o^  Tumus,  Drydcn  omita  Dioxippus  and 
781.1  IDAS.  I  Pi^omalus,  mentioned  in  the  original. 

782.]  CAPYS.     (See  Capys,  X.n.  i.  267.) 
782.]  PRIVERNUS.    A  Rutulian,  here  kiUed  by  Capys. 
783.]  TEMILLA.    A  Trojan. 

700« — Son  o/Arcent.']  The  name  not  mentioned.  Arcens  was  a  Sicilian. 
798. — Martian  grove,]  Some  grove  sacred  to  Mars  on  the  banks  of  the  SyraaBthns. 
794.]  PALICUS.  Or  rather,  Sicilian  gods,  the  FALICI.  They  were  twin-brotbeiv, 
whose  birth  is  variously  ascribed  to  Jupiter  and  Thealia,  to  £tna,  a  daughter  of  Ccdiis 
and  Terra,  to  Vulcan,  or  to  the  Sicilian  god  ADRANUS  (by  some  confomided  with 
the  Phoenician  Adramelech).  They  were  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
SpMttkua  (now  Giaretta),  in  Sicily,  and  were  held  in  great  veneration  in  that  eoaatty. 
Near  their  temple  were  two  lakes  or  pools,  called  Delli,  of  sulphureoas  water,  oat  of 
which  continually  issued  flames  and  balls  of  fire.  By  these  pools,  it  was  cuatooiary  to 
take  the  most  solemn  oaths,  fatal  to  all  persons  violating  them.  l*he  test  adopted  by  ihc 
Sialians  fur  trying  the  fidelity  of  the  person  taking  the  oath  was  this :  the  oath  wae  writ- 
ten on  a  tablet,  and  thrown  into  the  water ;  if  it  could  swim,  the  penon  was  accomited 
just ;  but  if  it  sank,  he  was  cast  into  the  flames  which  issued  from  the  foants.  Tlie  Palici 
also  had  an  oracle,  which  was  consulted  upon  great  emergencies,  and  which  rendered  tlie 
truest  and  most  unequivocal  answers.  Human  victims  were  originally  sacrificed  to  them ; 
but  this  barbarity  was  subsequently  abuli&hcd,  and  the  deities  propitiated  with  tlie  moK 
usual  offerings.  Their  altars  were  always  loaded  with  gifts,  in  consequence  of  their  liaviog 
been  favourable  to  the  Sicilians  during  a  famine. 

The  two  sulphureous  pools  wcie  sometimes  called  The  Brothers :  and  if  Virgil  memioBi 
but  one  Palicus,  the  omission  may  arise  either  from  that  license  by  which  a  poet  msr 
niune  one  of  two  ;  or  from  one  only  of  the  two  poob  remaining  in  the  time  of  Virgil. 
706. — Tuscan  king,"]     Mczeutius. 

806.]  NUMANUS.    Numanvs  Remulus,  a  Rutulian :  he  was  the  husband  of  the 
youngest  sister  of  Turnus,  and  is  here  killed  by  Ascanius. 

811. — Ttcice  conquered,']  Either  under  the  reigns  of  Lanmedon  and  Priam,  or  andci 
the  present  attack  of  Tumus. 

819. — Strong,]  Virgil  is  here  describing  the  discipline  of  the  old  Italians,  wliich  ia 
a  long  time  remained  among  the  Sabines. 

848. — Sleeves,]    Tunics  with  sleeves  were  considered  eflfcminate. 
844. — Turbans,]  i.e.  mitres:  they  were  esteemed  effeminate,  but  still  more  so  weit 
coverings  for  the  cheeks,  tied  witli  bands  under  the  cliin. 

846.]  DIND  YMUS.  A  mountain  of  Phrygia,  near  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cyzicus.  It  was  from  this  place  that  C>bele  was  called  Dindymeof. 
ber  woiihip  having  been  there  established  by  Jason. 
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848.]  FLUTE.  The  ancient  flates  weie  of  vftrioos  kindi  and  fariBB ;  m,  curved,  loftg, 
small,  simple,  doable,  left  and  right-handed,  equal  and  Mneqmd.  There  ii  moch  diffevMce 
of  opinion  upon  tlie  nature  of  the  double  flute ;  but  the  more  received  ia,  that  it  contiated 
of  two  tubes,  which  were  so  joined  together  as  to  have  but  one  mouth ;  the  flute  plajed 
upon  with  the  right  hand  having  the  high  toaes,  and  that  played  upon  with  the  left,  the 
km*  Soraetiaies  two  right  or  two  left-handed  flutes  were  joined  together ;  the  former 
being  termed  the  Lvdian,  and  the  latter  the  Tynan  or  Sarranian  flute.  The  Antes  uaedat 
spectacles  were  d  silver,  ivory,  or  bone ;  and  those  at  sacrifices  of  box-wood.  The  in- 
vention of  this  instrument  has  been  variously  ascribed  by  the  poeu  to  ApoUu,  Mercury, 
Pallas,  and  Pan.  Minerva  is  said  to  have  attempt<rd  to  play  the  flute ;  but  that,  on  seeing 
the  reflection  of  her  face  in  the  water  while  practising  on  the  instmrnent,  she  was  ao  dis- 
gusted at  the  distortion  of  her  features,  that  she  threw  her  flute  into  the  stream,  and  aver 
after  relinquished  the  design.    (See  the  8Ui  Pastoral  of  Virgil.) 

The  SENSES.]  These  are  peraonifled  by  genii  or  nymphs,  each  being  racognisaUe  by 
an  appropriate  attribote  :  fruits  are  assigned  to  Tastb  ;  flowers  to  SmIll  ;  musical  i»* 
straments  to  Hbaring  ;  a  bird  peeking  to  Touch  ;  and  a  mirror  or  rainbow  ac  her  back 
to  Sight.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the  peach  or  a  basket  of  fruit  was  the  symbol  ol 
Tasts  ;  a  dog  of  Smbll  ;  a  hare  of  Hxaiii!(g  ;  an  ermine  or  hedgehog  of  Touch  ;  aad  a 
hawk  of  Sight. 

SENTINUS  was  the  god  of  sentimeBt  and  of  the  senses. 

86 1 .]  ASC ANIUS.  This  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  AseanHis  takes  any  part  m  the 
war,  and  the  poet  thetefoie  describes  the  circumstance  minately. 

879. — HmJfMlf.]  *'  The  gods,  from  whom  Ascakius  was  descended,  were  Japiter,  Ike 
ftither  of  Dardanos,  and  Venus,  the  mother  of  £neas :  the  gods,  to  whom  be  was,  as  it 
were,  to  give  birth,  were  Romulus,  Jnllus  Cesar,  and  Augustus."     fTarleis. 

888. — out  Butei'/trm,"]  The  armoor-bearer  of  Anchises,  and  subsequently  of  Ascaain. 
Apollo  assumed  his  shi^M  when  he  descended  from  heaven  to  repress  the  ardour  of 
Ascanios  after  the  death  of  NuoMUiua* 

899. — Their  pofren.]  ApoUo.  This  intervention  is  ascribed  to  ApoOo  with  the  nore 
propriety,  as  tlie  tutelar  deity  of  the  Julian  family. 

909. — Skow'ry  Indf .]  Showers  are  supposed  to  attend  the  riskig  and  aettiug  of  these 
stars.    (See  Georgic  i.  S96«) 

911. — DtMcendt  in  hardened  ruin,  4*.]  "A  noble  fanage  is  here  represented  of  the 
Jupiier  P/urtuf  dispensing  storms  and  tempests.  This  is  utterly  lost  in  Dryden's 
translation : 

'  Or  patt'ring  hail  comes  ponring  o'er  the  main. 
When  JopHer  descends  in  hardened  rain ; 
Or  bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  sound, 
And  with  an  aimed  winter  strew  the  ground.' " 

Wart&n, 

914.]  PAND'RUS.'\  Pandtros  and  Bitias,  sons  of  Alcanor,  a  Trojan,  and  Hiera,  wen 

914.]  BITIAS.         f  remarkable  for  their  gigantic  size  and  strength,  and  were  killed 

915.]  HIERA.         i'by  Tunius;  Pandanis,  Uoe  1015,  and  Bitias,  Una  9fti  of  this 

915.]  ALCANOR.  J  book. 

920. — King."]  Meaning  probably  the  eki^  of  the  watch. 

924. — Thus  two  tall  ooAcs.]  This  passage  is  imitated  from  H.  xi.  901,  iu, 

924.]  PADUS.  The  ancient  name  for  the  Po.  The  god  af  this  river,  whkb  was  also 
called  Eridanus,  from  Eridanns  (Phaeton),  the  son  of  Apollo,  who  was  precipitated  bto 
its  waters,  was  represented  by  the  ancients  with  the  head  of  a  bnll,  probiibly  becaoaa  it 
descended  from  the  Taurinian  Alps.  Virgil  styles  it  <<  the  kibg  of  rlren,"  snd  asaigns  to 
it  golden  horns. 

CL  Mm.  9  Z 
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980.]  QUERCENS.  ^ 

930.]  TMARUS.        f  _    .        .  .„   ,  .    ,^ 

931.]  AQUICOLUS.  ^^^^f  ^led  m  the  war. 

932.]  H.£MON.        J 

943. — Criant'brotherM.']  Pandarus  and  Bitias. 

944.]  ANTIPHATES.  )  Aotipbates  waa  a  son  of  Saipedonand  a  BlATe»  a  native  o£ 

946.]  Theban  alave,^      5  Tbebe,  in  Mytia.    He  is  killed  by  Turnua,  line  046. 

948.]  CORNEL.    The  material  of  which  the  spear  was  made  is  here  put  for  the  epctt 
itself.    The  cornel  was  the  emblem  of  duiahiUty. 

960.]  APHIDNUS.         -j 

060.]  ERYMANTHUS.  >  Trojans,  here  killed  by  Tamas. 

961.]  MEROPES.  J 

f  956. — Si^QT  that  roar*d,']  ''  Catron  renders  pkaUuica,  perlKtsone,  a  kind  of  halberd. 
Servini  tells  us  it  is  a  vast  dart,  with  a  turned  handle ;  its  iron  is  a  cabit  long,  abote 
which  is  a  kind  of  ball  plated  with  lead  ;  this  sometimes  is  wrapped  round  with  pitch 
and  tow,  for  firing  buildings,  &c. :  with  this  dart  they  used  to  fight  from  a  sort  of  tonets 
called  fthaUg."     Warton, 

961. — Baianmole.']  Castella  di  Baia,  in  the  Terra  Lavora.  It  was  a  favourite  winter 
retreat  of  the  Romans,  on  account  of  its  warm  baths.  Some  few  ruins  of  the  beautifnl  nUss, 
that  once  covered  this  delightful  coast,  still  remain  ;  and  nothing  can  give  a  higher  idea 
of  the  prodigious  expense  and  magnificence  of  the  Romans  in  their  private  buildings,  than 
the  situation  of  some  of  these.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Pliny,  b.  ix.,  and  from  aevenl 
other  passages  in  the  classical  writers,  that  these  buildings  actually  projected  into  the  sea ; 
being  erected  on  vast  piles  sunk  for  tliat  purpose.  Virgil  draws  a  beautiful  simile  Iran 
this  custom,  where  he  compares  the  massy  spear  which  Tumus  hurled  at  Bitias  to  one  of 
those  enormous  piles  thrown  into  the  Baian  sea.  (Mehnoth's  notes  to  his  translation  of 
Pliny's  Epistles.) 

968.]  PROCHYTA.  )  The  (ENOTRIDES.  Two  small  islands  on  the  coast  of  Locania. 

968.]  ISCHIA.  5  ProchyU  is  now  called  Procida.    Dryden  uses  the  modern  ^%nff 

Ischia  for  the  ancient  Inarim e. 

"  Prochyta  alta  tremU  is  difficult  enough  to  be  understood.  Alta  could  not  be  used  as 
an  epithet  for  that  island ;  because  it  is  all  one  flat :  and  to  understand  it  of  its  trembling 
deeply,  or  to  its  foundations,  is  scarce  a  true  Virgilian  way  of  speaking. 

*'  Perhaps  there  was  a  pharos,  or  high  light-house  on  that  island  formerly  ;  and  the  island 
itself  might  be  called  high  from  its  pharos  appearing  at  such  a  height,  and  showing  it  at  a 
great  distance.  I1)e  same  epithet  is  used  by  Ausonius,  in  speaking  of  a  vale  near  the 
Moselle,  who  adds  five  or  six  lines  to  tell  bis  reader  that  he  calls  that  vale  high  on  account 
of  the  pharos  standing  upon  it. 

<*  Though  I  don't  know  any  writer  that  mentions  the  little  island  Prochyta's  having 
ever  bad  a  pharos  on  it,  it  is  certain  at  least  that/x&ari  were  common  in  that  part  of  the 
Tyrrhene  sea."— War^on  Sf  Spetice. 

WZ.—Warrior  god.]  Mars. 

975.]  FRIGHT.    The  god  Fear. 

1021.— The  victor,]  Tumus. 

1026.]  GYGES. 

1027.]  PHALARIS. 

lOSO.]  HALYS. 

1030.]  PHEGEUS. 

10J2.]  HAUUS.  ^Trojans,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

1082.]  PBYTANIS. 
1082.]  ALCANDER. 
lOM.]  LYNCEUS. 
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1049.]  AMYCUS.    A  hantammn,  killed  by  Tarnui. 

1044.]  CLYTIUS.    A  fon  of  iEoIus,  god  of  the  winds,  here  killed  by  Turnus. 
1045.]  CRETHEUS.    A  Trojan  equally  remarkable  for  his  poetical  and  military  din- 
position,  here  killed  by  Tnmas. 
1088.]  This  description  is  copied  from  Homer,  II.  xri.  ISO,  &c. 
nOA.—  YeUQW  god.]  Tiberinos. 
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2.— Coiifurt/.]  ANGERONA  was  a  divinity  who  presided  over  coancilfy  and  was  iko 
the  goddess  of  Silence.  (See  Tacita.  MuU,  &c.  under  Somnus,  page  226.)  She  ia  repn^ 
sentcd  as  a  woman  holding  either  a  ring  or  her  finger  to  her  mouth,  and  having  aanMtiaM 
the  bushel  of  Serapis  on  her  head,  the  club  of  Uercdes  in  her  hand*  and  the  caps  of 
Castor  and  Polloz  at  her  side.  She  had  no  temple  exclusiTely  dedicated  to  her*  bet  her 
statue  was  placed  in  that  of  the  goddess  VOLUPIA  or  PLEASURE  (see  Pleaewe,  Sm. 
▼i.  890.)i  at  Rome.  In  this  temple  Volupia  was  represented  upon  a  tfarone,  with  tbs 
Virtues  at  her  feet. 

17.]  In  allmion  to  the  Punic  wars. 

40. — Banished  itMue,]  i¥)neas. 

4]. — New  Diomtd.']  Who,  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  settled  at  Arpi. 

48. — Another  wound,]  (See  IL  t.  1085.) 

69.]  (See  JEn,  i.  120.) 


2:riuNr^^^^^-'-^^-^ 


68. — No  hospitable  land,  ^-c]  HONORINUS  was  a  Roman  divinity  invoked  bj  the 
wives  of  travellers. 

89. — Second,"]    Which  was  destined  to  be  built  in  Italy. 

105. — Beardless  boy.]  Ascanius. 

109. — Tuscan  aid.]  (See  ^n.  viii.  1S5,  &c.) 

1 1 7. — A  god  and  goddess.]  Pilunmus,  the  grandfather,  and  Venilia,  the  mother  of  TnnuH. 

121. — Bridegroom.]  Tumus.     Bride.  L^vinia. 

126.]  (See  II.  v.  546.) 

l2S.—Ships.]  (JEn.  iz.  147.) 

lZ9.^The  man.]  Paris. 

144. — Perfidious  kind.]  Trojans. 

149.]  See  imitation  of  this  passage,  Par.  Lost,  b.  ii.  285. 

162. — Hate.]  HATRED  was  symbolised  among  the  Egyptians  by  a  fish ;  and  the 
modems  represent  it  sometimes  as  an  armed  man,  holding  a  sword  and  a  shield,  npon 
which  are  depicted  a  reed  and  a  branch  of  fern  :  and,  at  others,  as  a  farious  female,  boldiag 
a  dagger  surrounded  by  a  serpent,  and  a  dark  lantern. 

177. — fVait.]  In  allusion  to  the  Roman  custom  (deduco)  of  testifying  respect  to  any 
illustrious  individual,  by  attending  him  to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

182. — Th*  ^neans.]  The  troops  of  iEneas  besieged  in  their  camp  on  the  Tiber. 

187. — Two  bold  brothers,  Ifc]  Clarus  and  Themon. 

188.]  ASIUS.    A  Trojan,  son  of  Imurasus. 

183.]  ACMON.  A  Lymessian,  son  of  Ciy  tins.  He  was  brother  of  Mnestheus.  (JEa. 
T.  154.) 

188. — Th*  Assaraci.]  Two  friends  of  iEneas,  who  fought  in  the  Rutulian  war* 
189.]  Hii:MON,  or  rather  Themon.    (See  line  187,  above.) 
190.]  CLARUS.    (See  line  187.) 
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190.]  THYM^TTES.  A  TmjM,  mni  of  HiottMn,  kUled  by  Tunuis.  (Sm  Pht's 
Virgil,  iEn.  lii.  A09.) 

191.]THYMBRIS.>T„>j.„^ 
191.]  CASTOR.        )      '' 

196.]  MNE8THEU8.    (See  JEai.  ▼.  Iff4.) 

190.— Greet /i(Atfr.]    Clytiu.    Som,    Acmon. 

199. — BeauUoiu  boyJ]  Ascanias. 

200. — Jiff.]  Dryden  aies  jet  for  ehmnf. 

907.]  ISM ARUS.  A  friesd  of  .£iiett,  bom  in  lydia,  near  the  bvkks  of  tbe  Pftctolu. 
He  diednguiehed  himaelf  in  the  Rotnlian  war  by  hie  ikill  in  arcbeiy. 

ill.]  PACTOLUS.  A  celebrated  rirer  of  Lydia,  which  liiea  in  Bfotmt  IWoliM,  mi 
hth  into  the  Hermns.  Tbe  poeta  aacribed  Id  it  golden  taada.  The  ayapha  of  thia  ntm 
were  termed  Pactolidss. 

Sit.]  CAPYS.    (See  Mn,  i.  257.) 

il5^1ftf  Mff.]  (See  iEn.  ix.  1060.) 

217.— The  Aero.]  iEaeaf. 

nO.—Chirf.]  Tarebon. 

92p.—VengeaHee.}  V£NGEANCE  waa  symboliaed  by  the  Egyptiana  nnder  the  ibrai 
of  a  ftiriona  Uon,  wounded  bj  an  arrow,  which  he  ii  endearoaffaig  to  draw  out  from  hia  ade. 
In  more  modem  repietentatioaa  it  ia  deaignated  as  an  mfnnaled  fBomle,  with  diaheteBad 
hair,  sparkling  eyea,  and  biUng  her  fiat ;  having  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  a  dagger  in  her 
hand.    She  b  moreoTer  frequently  armed  with  a  torch. 

281. — Ftreign  hmtdJ]  Foreign  captain.    (See  .£a.  viii.  000.) 

2S3.— Rtifaif  idtJ]  Thia  figore,  vaoally  affixed  to  the  prow  (but  in  thia  paamge  to  tfie 
stem)  of  a  ahip,  waa  distingoiahed  among  the  aadenti  by  the  term  pTaagmew. 

"  Pitt  tranahitea  it «  scalptnr'd  Ide.*  The  Roman  poeta  acarce  aay  anj  thing  ia  a  per- 
aonal  manner  of  Moont  Ida ;  onleaa  poaaiUj  Virgil  may  he  oaderatood  ia  that  amBBer, 
where  he  is  speaking  of  the  fignrea  wrought  in  tbe  forepart  of  JEmmt^  ahip.**  J^met^t 
PMymdta,  Dial.  16.  b.  vitt. 

241.— fiSMrretfaiff art.]    TbaMoaes. 

246.]  MA88ICUS.  One  of  the  four  Etrariaa  chiefs  who  coanmaded  the  tfoopaol 
Closiem  and  Coaa. 

240.]  TIOER.    The  aUp  of  Mamicaa. 

247.1  CLUSIUM  (aow  Chiuai).  A  dtj  of  Toicany,  at  tbe  toiith  end  of  tha  Pofat 
ChwJaa  (the  lake  Claaram)  ;  the  capiul  of  the  dominiaas  of  Poraenna  (aee  Poraaaaa), 
who,  in  imitatioa  of  the  £gyptiaBfl»  cooatmded  under  the  town  a  bbyrinth,  and  withia  it 
a  mauaoleum. 

247.]  COSA,  COSSA,  or  CWM.    A  towa  of  Etmria. 

249.]  ABAS.  One  of  the  four  Etrwlaa  chiefs  who  commanded  the  people  of  Popa* 
kmia  and  Uva  in  the  war  of  JEaeaa  againat  Tumua.    He  was  killed  by  Laoaus,  Kae  006. 

251.]  POPULONIA.  A  towa  of  Etruria»  which  waa  deatroyed  in  the  dnl  wan  of 
Sylla. 

POPULONIA  waa  a  rural  goddew  anwag  the  Roomas,  whoee  aid  they  iavokad  agaiaat 
Oie  deraatations,  either  of  their  enemies,  of  the  elements,  or  of  the  acasoaa.  She  is  by 
some  identified  with  the  Hiba  of  the  Greeka. 

26t.]  ILVA  (now  Elba).  Aa  island  ia  the  Tyrrhene  aea,  between  Italy  aad  Coraica, 
celebmied  for  ita  iron  minea. 

255.]  ASYLAS.  One  of  the  four  Struriaa  cUela  who  coaynanded  the  troopa  of  Piaa, 
in  tim  war  of  .£aeaa  againat  Taiaua. 

2i0.— Pjaaas.]  The  inhafaitaata  of  Piaa,  a  town  of  Etraxia,  built,  as  li  aatd^hy  a 
caleay  ftma  Piaa,  in  tha  Pelapoaaesaa, 
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801.]  ASTUR.  One  of  the  four  Etnuun  cliieis  who  condacted  the  troppa  of  Cos, 
Miido,  Grmvisca,  and  Pjrgi,  to  the  assiBtance  of  iEneu  against  Tumot. 

263.]  GRAVISCA  (now  Ereroo  de  St.  Agostino).  A  maritime  town  of  Etniria.  Its 
▼icinity  to  the  neighbonring  manhes  rendered  it  unwholescme. 

MS.—MUuo's fields.']  The  district  in  the  neigfabonrkood  of  the  Minio  (now  Bfignone), 
which  falls  into  the  Tyrrhene  sea. 

265.]  PYRGI.    An  ancient  maritime  town  of  Etruria. 

267.]  CINYRAS.    A  ligurian  who  assisted  .£neas  against  Turnus. 

268.]  CUP AVO.    Son  of  Cycnns,  who  aansted  ^neas  against  Tamna. 

273.]  C  YCNUS.  A  son  of  Sthenelos,  king  of  Ligoria.  He  was  related  on  bis  mother'f 
ride  to  Phaeton,  at  whose  death  he  was  so  afflicted  that  he  abandoned  his  pmtemal  estates 
to  indulge  his  grief  on  the  shores  of  the  Eridanus  (the  Po).  There,  after  a  long  life  of 
perpetual  sorrow,  the  gods  converted  his  gray  hairs  into  feathers,  and  himself  into  a  swa. 
(See  Ofid's  Met  b.  ii.)  Under  that  transfonnation,  always  mindful  of  the  thiuiderfaolt  by 
which  Jupiter  had  destroyed  his  unhappy  friend,  he  never  dared  to  fly,  but  remained  ■- 
cessantly  in  the  new  element  of  which  he  had  become  an  inhabitant. 

C  YCNUS.]  Son  of  Mars  and  of  Pirene,  one  of  the  Danaides,  who  was  killed  in  a  ooa- 
flict  with  Hercules. 

CYCNUS.]  Son  of  Mars  and  of  the  nymph  Cleobulina,  who  made  a  tow  that  he 
would  dedicate  a  temple  to  his  father  constructed  of  tlie  skulls  of  all  the  atrangen  tfatt 
shoold  fall  within  his  reach.     He  was  also  killed  by  Hercules. 

CYCNUS.]  Son  of  the  Thessalian  nymph  Hyrie,  who  not  being  able  to  obtaia  a 
bull  which  be  had  solicited  of  his  friend  Phylius,  precipitated  himself,  in  despair,  firoa  a 
rock,  and  was  metamorphosed  into  a  swan.  His  mother,  from  the  abundance  of  the  tean 
which  she  shed  at  his  loss,  was  changed  into  the  fountain  of  Boeotia  which  bean  her 

CYCNUS.]    (See  Cycnus,  son  of  Neptune,  page  78.) 

273.]  PHAETON.  This  prince  is,  by  Hesiod  and  Pausanias,  considered  to  be  the 
of  Cephalus  and  Aurora  ;  by  Apollodorus,  of  Titbonus  and  Aurora  ^  and  bj  otben,  of 
Apollo  and  Rhoda,  the  daughter  of  Neptune  and  Ampbitrite,  or  of  Apollo  and  Cljmeae. 
It  is  however  the  more  general  opinion  among  the  ancient  mytbologists  of  Greece,  that 
Phaeton,  which  was  a  title  of  Apollo  as  the  god  of  light,  was  the  same  with  that  diTinity. 
According  to  the  fable  which  distinguishes  them,  it  is  stated  that  Phaeton  waa  so  remazk- 
able  for  his  beauty,  that  Venus  became  enamoured  of  him ;  and  that  the  vanitj  with 
which  this  inspired  him  induced  Epaphus  (the  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Jupiter  and  lo) 
to  mortify  his  pride,  by  disputing  his  liigh  birth.  Phaeton,  on  this,  applied  to  his  nnotber, 
who  directed  him  to  visit  the  palace  of  the  sun,  there  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  hia  descent 
from  that  god.  When  he  reached  the  palace,  he  solicited  Phoebus  to  prove  to  him,  fay 
some  incontestable  marks  of  paternal  affection,  that  he  really  was  his  father.  Phoebns,  too 
hastily,  swore  by  the  Styx,  that  he  would  grant  whatever  pledge  Phaeton  might  require. 
Phaeton  instantly  demanded  permission  to  drive  his  father's  chariot  for  the  space  of  oae 
day;  nor  could  he  be  dissuaded  from  his  rash  choice  by  the  most  earnest  entreaties  of 
Pbccbus.  The  horses  of  the  sun  soon  discovered  the  feebleness  of  their  new  ruler ;  and, 
leaving  their  usual  track,  spread  flame  and  desolation  on  all  sides.  Jupiter,  fearfol  lest  the 
universe  should  sink  in  this  conflagration,  discharged  a  thunderbolt  at  Phaeton,  sad 
plunged  him  into  the  Eridanus.  His  sisters  (the  Phaetontiades,  CLTMENEXD£Sy  or  Ha- 
LiADEs)  gathered  up  his  scorched  limbs  -,  and,  indulging  a  perpetual  grief,  were  chufsd 
into  poplars  by  Jupiter,  who  also  transformed  Cycnus  into  a  swan.  (See  Cycnoa,  line  273, 
and  Ovid's  Met.  b.  ii.)  Phaeton  is  represented  either  as  extended  in  his  car,  while  it 
remains  unhurt  in  the  air ;  or,  as  dead,  surrounded  by  flames,  the  car,  with  the  exception 
of  one  wheel,  dashed  to  pieces,  and  the  horses  in  confusion  ;  or,  as  being  in  his  car,  vHiile 
the  disorder  of  the  horses  seems  to  announce  the  impending  calamity.    This  fable  is  van- 
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ontAj  interpreted.  Plutarch  affirms  that  there  was  really  a  king  of  the  name  of  Phaeton, 
who  reigned  over  the  Molossi,  and  was  drowned  in  the  river  Po  ;  that  he  wis  a  prince  who 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy,  and  predicted  the  extraordinary  heat  which 
occurred  in  his  reign,  and  desolated  his  kingdom.  Phaelon  was  called  Clymeneia  Proles. 

275. — Sister  skadei.]  The  poplar  trees,  weeping  amber,  into  which  the  sisters  of 
Phaeton  were  transformed.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Eridanus  is  now  remarkable 
either  for  swans  or  poplars. 

285.]  OCNUS.  A  son  of  the  Tiber  and  Manto.  He  assisted  iEneas  sgainst  Tunus. 
"  Ocnus  built  the  walls  of  Mantua ;  but  the  colony  for  whom  he  built  them  were  by  fsr 
more  ancient  than  his  time.  This  colony  was  originally  made  up  of  Thebans  (says  Ser- 
vius),  afterwards  reinforced  by  the  Tuscans,  and  lastly  by  the  Gauls,  or,  as  some  will  have 
it,  by  the  Sarsinates.  Ocnus  is  the  Bianor,  whose  tomb  is  mentioned  in  the  Sd  Eclogue." 
ServiuM  and  Catrou. 

287.]  MANTO.  A  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiresias,  who  was  endowed  with  the  gift 
of  prophecy,  and  is  even,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  the  same  tliat  conducted  ^neas  into 
the  infernal  regions.  At  the  termination  of  the  second  Theban  war,  Manto  was  conveyed 
with  the  captives  to  Claros,  in  lonis,  where  she  established  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and 
where,  from  the  abundance  of  tbe  tears  which  she  shed  for  the  misfortunes  of  her  country, 
a  fountain  and  a  lake,  communicating  the  gift  of  propliecy,  were  formed.  According  to 
Apollodorus,  Alcmueon,  the  general  of  the  army  that  took  Thebes,  became  enamoured  of 
Manto,  and  was  the  father  of  her  two  children  Amphiloclius  (worshipped  as  a  god  at  Oro- 
pos,  in  Bceotia)  and  Tisiphone.  Diodorus  asserts  that  the  <iaughter  of  Tiresias  was  ntmed 
Daphne,  and  was  sent  by  the  Argives  to  Delphi,  where  she  officiated  as  priestess  of  Apollo. 
Virgil,  agreeably  to  another  tradition,  marries  Manto  to  the  Tiber,  and  represents  her  as 
the  mother  of  Ocnus,  the  founder  of  Mantua.  She  is  also,  by  some,  stated  to  have  been 
the  wife  of  a  Cretan  prince  named  Rhacius,  the  father  of  Mopsus  the  soothsayer,  whose 
birth  is,  however,  more  generally  ascribed  to  Apollo. 

MOPSUS.]  The  son  of  Manto  :  he  officiated  at  the  altars  of  Apollo  at  Claros;  and 
from  his  unerring  wisdom  and  discernment  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  "  more  certain  than 
Mopsus."  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Thebes  ;  but  he  was  held  in  particular 
veneration  in  the  court  of  Amphimachus  at  Colophon,  in  Ionia,  where  his  approved  supe- 
riority in  tbe  art  of  divination  over  Calchas  (see  Calchas,  page  39.)  caused  the  death  of 
his  rival  through  morti6cation,  and  he  was  eventually  honoured  as  a  demi-god.  Moptus 
had  a  celebrated  oracle  at  Mallos,  in  Cilida. 

MOPSUS.]  Another  soothsayer,  son  of  Ampyx,  or  Amphycus,  and  the  nymph  Chloris, 
who  accompanied  the  argonauts  in  their  expedition  to  Colchis.  On  their  return  to  Greece, 
he  established  liimself  on  that  part  of  the  African  coast  on  which  Carthage  was  subse- 
quently built,  and  was  there  honoured  as  a  god  after  deatli, 

MOPSUS.]     One  of  the  Lapithss  was  of  this  name. 

MOPSUS.]  A  son  of  CEnoe,  queen  of  the  pigmies,  who,  from  the  cruelty  which  the 
exercised  over  her  subjects,  was  changed  into  a  crane.  (See  Pigmies,  page  141.) 

MANTO.]  There  was  another  prophetess  of  this  name,  the  daughter  of  Polyidos.  (Sele 
Polyidus,  page  222.) 

287, — Tuscan  streamJ]    Tiber. 

288«— Maii^iMia  town.]  Mantua,  a  town  of  the  Cenomanni,  in  Cisalpine  Gaol,  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Manto, 

**  On  those  dead  bones 
They  rear*d  themselves  a  city,  for  her  sake 
Calling  it  Mantua,"  Uc— Carey's  Dante,  canto  zx.  89. 
daughter  of  the  Theban  soothsayer  lireaas.    Near  it  was  the  village  Andes,  where  Virgil 
(hence  MatUmtaiMM  and  Andmui)  waa  bom.    (See  Georgic  iii.  18.) 
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SB4.]  MINCIUS.  ) The  liTer-god  MiaciMk  ihepmtamm  of  Ooraiif  Mf  i 
SM.]  BENACUS.  Sh  rapraMiitad  as  the  sire  ol  Miodiity  becaow  Um 
tiuough  that  lake.    The  Mndus  (now  Mincio)  is  a  river  of  Venetia,  iLttm'm%  6wk  the 
lake  Beaacna  (now  Lago  di  Garda),  end  falling  into  the  Po.    Andce^  tbe  fa&fftbplMe  ef 
Viigilt  was  on  the  baaka  of  thia  river : 

*'  —  thou  h<moiir*d  flood. 
Smooth  eliding  Mindos,  crown'd  with  vocal  reedfy"  &c«  lyriiai^  liae  H. 
906.]  AULETESy  or  AULESTES.    A  Tucan  prince,  and  allj  of  JEao^m^  «te  vii 
killed  bj  Meiaapus,  JExu  zii.  487. 
tlO<— TAtf  car^  ekirf.']    JEneas. 
SIS.]  CYMODOCE.    Oneof  the  Nereida. 
tao^— DMnmoi  eiUc^O    Tnmue. 
S54« — Great  nufiher  qf  the  deitUt,']    Cjbele. 
SAff.— rile*«  kdy  hilL^    Moont  Berecynthns. 
tao.]  See  hnitatioa  of  thia  paaaage,  Par.  Loaf,  b.  ii.  708. 
'*  Incenaed  with  indignation,  Satan  stood 
Unterrified,  and  like  a  comet  bmn'd. 
That  fiiei  the  length  of  Ophiocbos  hoge 
In  the  arctic  akj,  and  from  hia  honid  hair 
Shakes  pestilence  and  war." 
4S1.]  THERON.    A  gigantic  Latian  chief,  here  killed  bj  JEaeas. 
4S7.]  LICHASy  or  LYCAS.    A  Latian  captain  in  the  interest  of  Toinvap  who,  §mm 
his  mother  having  died  at  the  mooient  of  hia  birth,  was  dedicated  to  Apollo,  ^^brnguAd 
aedkine.    He  is  here  killed  by  .£neas. 
441.]  GYAS.      )  The  ions  of  Melampoa  the  aoothsajer,  atod  coBpuioi»  of  Hnate 
449.]  CISSEUS.  )  in  hia  labours. 
447.]  PHAROS.    A  Ratulian,  hen  killed  by  iEneas. 
449.]  CYDON.    A  Latian  captain. 
450.]  CLYTIUS.    A  Rntnlian,  the  finend  of  Cydon. 

460.]  MiEON.        -v^ 

469.1  ALCANOR.  (^*P**"*»  **^  Tnmns,  sons  of  Phome,  of  whom  tbe  first  wis 
475.1  NUMITOR.  j^^^^^^^»  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^'^  killed  by  .£neae, 
480.]  DRYOPS.    A  Trojan  prince,  killed  by  Clausns,  line  484. 
487. — Tkree  brothevM  of  the  Borean  race.']    i.  e.  deticended  from  the  family  of  Bortse; 
or  coming  from  the  most  northern  regions  of  Thrace,  nvhere  Boreas  reigned. 
488. — Three.']    The  sons  of  Idas,  bom  at  Ismaras,  here  killed  by  Claueiia. 
490.]  HALESUS.    (See  Halesue,  JEa.  vii.  1000.) 
491. — Son  of  NeptuneJ]    Messapiu. 

533.]  LAGUS.  >  r^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  j,-  ^^i^ 

689.]  HISBO.  i  '  ^ 

643.]  ANCHEMOLUS.  A  son  of  Rhoeteas,  king  of  the  Marmbii,  hcf«  killed  ly 
Pallas. 

645.— i>at(iiiaR  twins.]  ^Sons  of  Daunos,  or  Daucas,  who  aaasBted  Tnnv 

546.]  LARIS  and  THYMBRUS.  5  against  ^Eneas,  here  killed  by  Pallm. 

568.]  RHCETEUS.  A  king  of  the  Mamibii,  husband  of  Csspena,  and  hdbm  is  An- 
cbemolus,  here  killed  by  Pallas. 

660.]  ILUS.    A  friend  of  Tumus,  here  killed  by  Pallas. 

562.]  TEUTHRAS.  J  g  ^^„^  ^^  ^^^ 

562.]  TYRES.  ) 

567. — WateJ^fuL]    The  cmae  was  oee  of  the  symbole  of  eigiJaiirf. 

577.]  HALESUS.    A  Latian  captain.    His  father,  who  was  an  aagnr  (ate  K^^  587A 
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foreteeiog  tbe  fate  of  his  mb,  def ained  him  at  home ;  but  Haletot,  at  hii  death,  Ummed 
to  mingle  in  the  wnr,  and  was  there  tiaitt  by  Paltas,  line  000. 

680.]  LADON. 

580.]  DEMODOCUS. 

680.]  PHERES.  ^  Friends  of  JEnenB,  here  killed  by  Haleaiu. 

682.]  STRYMOKIUS. 

584.]  THOAS. 

592.-7%'  Erandrinn  tpear,]    The  epewr  of  pAllas. 

603 — Knight]    Halesaf. 

605.]  ABAS.    (See  Abas,  line  249.) 

GI8.]  JUTURNA.     The  siftter  of  Turnos.     (See  Jaturna,  JEa,  ziL  212.) 

635.]  HORROR.  This  wm  pertonifted  among  the  ancients  by  a  yoong  man  flying,  in 
consternation,  from  the  appalling  spectacle  of  Medasa's  head. 

619,^The  ymith.]    Pallas. 

684. — Master,]    Evander. 

686. — Phrygian  friend*]    iEneas. 

691. —Shining  beli.]  Upon  this  belt  (see  Mn,  zii.  IS65.)  was  iDscribed  the  liistoiy 
of  the  Danaides. 

The  DANAIDES  (called  also  BEUDES,  from  their  ancestor  Belas)  were  the  flflj 
daaghters  of  Danans,  king  of  Argos,  and  the  wives  of  the  fifty  sons  of  theiv  nncle  -^gyp- 
tos,  king  of  Egypt.  An  oracle  had  decKired  that  Danans  %«oald  be  dethroned  by  a  son* 
in>law  ;  be  accordingly  commanded  his  dangliters  to  put  their  husbands  to  death ;  and, 
for  their  compliance  ( Hjrpermnestra  excepted)  with  this  barbarous  mandate,  they  were 
doomed  (see  Tartarus,  page  149.)  to  the  endless  task  of  filling  with  water  vessels  pierced 
with  mnumerable  holes.  (See  Horace,  b.  iii.  Ode  11.) 

692.]  EURYTION.     An  artificer. 

693. — Fatal  brides.]    The  fifty  daogfaters  of  Danwns. 

695. — Bridegrnomn.]    The  fifty  sons  of  itgyptus. 

696.—///  hour.]     (See  Mn.  xii.  1864.) 

705.^BreathUss  body.]    Of  Pallas. 

712. — Hero.]     iEneas. 

721.]  SULMO.    I  Some  consider  Sulmo,  in  this  passage,  to  be  a  town,  and  Ufeni  to 

721.]  UFENS.  )  be  a  river.  It  however  appears  from  the  original  (hat  the  latter 
implied  the  chief  mentioned  j£n.  viii.  9. 

The  town  Solmo  (now  Solmona),  the  birthplace  of  Ovid,  was  a  town  of  the  Peligni,  in 
Umbria. 

There  were  two  ri*ers  of  Italy  of  the  name  of  Ufens,  one  near  Terraeiaa,  and  another 
in  the  district  of  Picenuro. 

726.]  MAGUS.    One  of  the  officers  of  Tamos,  here  killed  by  ^neas. 

747.]  HiEMONIDES.  A  priest  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  who  fooght  on  the  side  of 
Turnus ;  here  killed  by  iCneas. 

757. —  Vulcanian  Caculus.]    (See  Praeneste,  JEu,  vii.  938.) 

761.]  ANXUR.    A  Latian  chief,  woanded  by  iEneas. 

767.]  TARQUITUS.    ^Tarqnitus  was  a  son  of  Faunus  and  the  nymph  Dryope.     He 

768. — ^'ymph.]  v assisted  Tumns  against  i¥)neas,  and  is  here  killed  by  the 

769.— i»ir^.]  flatter. 

770. — He.]     itneas. 

783.]  LUCAS.      }  ^j^.^^^  of  Tumus,  here  killed  by  .fineas. 

783.]  ANTitUS.  S 

786.]  (*AMERS.    Son  of  Volscens,  here  killed  by  il:;ness. 

a.  Mtm.  4  A 
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786.]  NUMA.   One  of  Tumitt'  chiefs^  bera  killed  by  JEoeai.  (See  note  to  iEn.  ix.  ISOft.) 
700.]  AMYCLiB.    A  town  of  Latimn,  between  CaieU  and  Teixacina,  boilt  bj  the 
companions  of  Caator  and  Pollux.    Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  applied  to  it  the  epithet 
Tacita,  silent,  in  consequence  of  its  inhabitants  being  strict  followers  of  the  preoepti  of 
Pythagoras,  which  enjoined  perpetual  sUence  for  a  certain  number  of  years.    The  epithet 
seems  however  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  Laconian  city  of  tlie  same  name.  (See 
Amydae,  page  01.)    The  people  of  Amycle,  in  Italy,  were  serpent-woTehippen ;  md  so 
sacred  did  they  hold  this  animal,  that  they  considered  it  impious  to  destroy  it,  althosfh 
in  their  own  defence. 
701 .]  ^GEON.    (See  Briareus,  page  60.) 
803.]  NIPH^US.   -J 

810.]  LUCAGUS.     i  Rutnlian  chiefs,  here  killed  by  ^oeas. 
810.]  LIGER.         3 

814. — Sword,^    This  circumstance  is  remarkable,  as  the  spear  is  more  luaaUj  nagyid 
to  the  warrior  who  fought  from  a  chariot. 
862. — Goddiii  with  the  charming'  eyee,"]    Venus. 

875.]  PILUMNUS.  The  god  of  bakers  and  millers,  as  the  supposed  inTentor  of  the 
art  of  grinding  com.  He  was  also  the  tutelary  deity  of  children,  and,  with  bis  bnths 
PICUMNUS  (denominated  also  STERQUILINIUS,  from  his  haying  introdoced  the 
system  of  manuring  the  earth),  presided  over  the  auspices  tliat  were  taken  belure  ths 
celebration  of  maniage.  Pilumnos  was  the  prince  who  received  Danae  after  her  expil* 
sion  from  the  dominions  of  her  &ther  Acrisint.  (See  Danae,  page  228»  and  ToiHi^ 
page  400.)  Filumnus  and  Picumnus  were  said  to  be  the  sons  of  Jupiter  and  the  ayi^ 
OARAMANTIS. 

CUBA,  CUNIA,  STATANUS,  STATINA,  and  SENTIA,  were  also  goaxdian  dtvin- 
ties  of  infants  among  the  Romans. 
023.]  OSINIUS.    A  king  of  Closium*  who  assisted  i£neas  against  Tumufl. 
072. — Native  ehoree.]    Ardea. 
073. — Father^M*^     Daunos*. 

078. — Tuscan  troofts,']    Under  the  command  of  Tarchon. 

086.]  HEBRUS.     Sun  of  Dolicaon,  a  friend  of  JEneas ;   here  killed   by  king  Me- 
zentius. 
087.]  LATAGUS.   ^ 

087  1  PALMUS.       f  ^^®"^'  ^^  ^neas,  here  killed  by  Mezentius.     Mimas  was  s 
004  1  EVAS  C  ^^  ^^  Amycus  and  Theano,  and  was  bom  on  the  amine  nig^t 

0040  MIMAS.        J  ^*^**  ^"  ^^"^^  ^^"^  ^"^*- 

005.]  THEANO.  *'  Homer,  in  the  original,  II.  vi.  200,  calls  Theano,  Ciaseis,  from 
her  father  Cisseos,  king  of  Thrace ;  and  there  she  is  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Antenor. 
And  in  II.  xvi.  876.  Hecuba  is  called  the  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phrygian.  Thus  Homer 
and  Virgil  do  not  agree  in  this  matter.  From  hence  Rusus  concludes,  that  Theano  was 
not  the  sister  of  Hecuba,  and  that  the  Theano  here  mentioned  is  a  name  feigpied  by  the 
poet."  Warton. 
006.— Fire.]  Torch. 
007« — Queen."]    Hecuba. 

000. — UnthitikingJ]    For  unthought  of;  forgotten. 

1014.]  ACRON.     A  Grecian,  who  had  settled  at  Cortona ;  here  killed  by  Meaentios. 
1031.]  ORODES.     A  friend  of  iEneas,  here  killed  by  Mezentius. 
1040. — lo  PieanJ]    Merely  a  note  of  triumph. 
1041, —CanqtCring  king,]     Mesentius. 

1052.]  CiEDlCUS.       }  Alcathous  is  here  killed  by  Ccdicus.     "  Virgil  (sa^s  Catnw) 
J 052.]  ALCATHOUS.  5  has  been  censured  for  not  every  where  distiogiuabiii£  who 
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were  of  the  Trojan,  and  who  of  the  Latian  p«rty.  It  it  onlj  obaenring  what  Bamei  are 
properly  Latin, — sach  as  Cadiciis,  Sacrator,  Rapo,  &c.,  and  what  are  drawn  from  the 
Greek,  as  Alcatbous,  Hydaspes,  Parthenius,  &c.,  and  the  confusion  is  easily  ramored. 
This  is  a  new  proof  that  the  Trojaa  toogoe  was  derived  from  the  Grecian." 

1055.]  RAPO.  jchieflUpo. 

1056.]  ERICETES.        )  Ericetes  was  a  Lycaonian,  here  killed  by  Metsapos ;  either 

1057. — Lifeaon's  blood.']  S  descended  from  Lycaon,  or  horn  in  Lycaonia. 

1061.]  GLOMUS.    A  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Messapos. 

\062^~Neptune*i  sow.]    Messi^us. 

1063.— ilftf  the  Ltfcitm.']  )  Agis,  a  friend  of  i£neas,  is  here  killed  by  Valens,  one  of 

1066.r— TasMii  VtUeruiJ]  )  the  friends  of  Tumas. 

1067.]  AUTHRONIUS.    A  friend  of  Tamus,  here  killed  by  Saltos. 

1069.]  NEALCES.  A  Rutulian  chief,  who  here  kilU  Saline.  (See  Salios,  JEn. 
▼.  300.) 

1104.]  ANTORES.  An  Argive»  killed  by  Mesentius.  He  had  originally  been  an 
attendant  of  Hercnles,  bat  finally  settled  in  Italy  at  the  conrt  of  Evander. 

1133. — Protect t  kit  parent^^  "  This  alludes  to  a  circomstance  in  the  Roman  history. 
Scipio  Africanas,  when  he  was  but  seventeen  years  old,  protected  his  father  fai  this 
manner ;  nor  did  be  retreat  till  he  had  received  twenty-and-seven  wounds*  Servku, 
Thus  Virgil,  in  Laosus,  very  artificially  gives  us  an  adumbration  of  a  great  acbieveraeni 
«f  one  of  his  countrymen."   fVmriom, 

1139. — His  Vuleauian  orbJ]    His  shield,  the  workmanship  of  Vulcan. 

I161.--Cpa<.]    Tunic. 

1 1 86.—  Washed.'}    Suunclied. 

1231.]  RHCEBUS.    A  horse  of  Mesentius. 

l2iZ,'~  Far-ihootUig  god.]    Apollo. 
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1 . — Morning,  ]     A  urora. 

3. — CAiV-]  '£nea».  "  It  was  a  cuttom  of  tlie  Romans  never  to  sacrifice  wbw  dMj 
were  polluted  with  tlie  rites  of  burial ;  but  if  it  so  happened  tliat  any  one  died,  aad  tbtre 
was  at  the  &ame  time  a  necessity  of  performing  a  sacrifice,  the  fiienda  of  the  deceMsd 
always  strove  to  go  tkrough  with  the  sacrifice  before  tliey  buried  hinu  Thus,  wh—  H 
waa  told  to  Horatius  Pulviilus,  while  be  was  consecrating  the  Capitol,  that  hia  mm 
dead,  he  cried  out,  Cadmcer  mU  :  nor  would  he  engage  in  bis  funeral  till  he  had 
tlie  consecration.  According  to  this  custom,  ^ueas  ia  here  introduced  pajing  hie 
to  Heaven  before  he  celebrates  the  sepulture  of  Pallas  and  his  companiona.*' 

4.— fViend.]     Pallaa. 

C — 18.]  I'hese  lines  deacribe  the  trophy  raised  by  iEneas  of  the  apoile  of 
Trophi<^s  (Jtropaa)  were  more  in  use  among  the  Greeks  than  the  Romana,  ivho»  to  inii- 
mate  that  enmities  ought  not  to  be  perpetuated*  never  repsired  a  trophy  when  it  decayed. 
Tropliies  were  spoils  taken  from  the  enemy,  and  fiied  on  a  column,  trunk  of  a  tzee,  frf-^ 
as  signs  or  monuments  of  victory,  erected  usually  on  the  spot  where  such  victory  had 
been  obtained,  and  consecrated  to  some  divinity,  with  an  inscriptkuu  The  Roaaaaa 
termed  any  monuments  of  a  viqtory  troftea ;  and  tropaum  is  also  put  hy  the  poeta  for 
the  victory  itself. 

36. — Contempt  belowJ]    (See  Funeral  riles.) 

40. — Sad  city,]    Pallanteum. 

PURES.]  Gods  of  this  name  were  worshipped  in  a  temple  erected  on  a  high  npotat 
Pallanteum,  in  Arcadia. 

44 — 53.]  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

45.]  ACETES.     Armour-bearer  of  Evander,  and  attendant  of  his  son  Pallas. 

49.— Trqjttns,]  "  Why  does  the  poet  represent  Trojan  dames  surrounding  the  bodj  of 
Fall'is,  iince  he  gave  us  to  understand  before  that  they  all  remained  behind  in  Sicily, 
and  that  the  mother  of  Euryalus  alone  had  courage  enough  to  follow  her  6on  into  Italy  ? 
Soils  e  matribus  aiisa.  Servius  understands  female  slaves  in  this  place,  has  Mnete  ancil- 
Inlas;  but  why  are  they  termed  Iliades  ?  This  is  certainly  a  little  oversight  in  the  poet, 
which  would  have  been  corrected  if  he  had  lived  to  put  the  last  hand  to  liis  poem." 
Warton, 

95—148.]  (See  Funeral  rites.) 

129. — Champion.^     Pallas. 

131.]  yETIION.  A  horse  of  Pallas,  represented  as  shedding  tears  at  the  death  of  his 
roaster. 

"  This  is  imitated  from  II.  zvii.  487,  where  Achilles'  horses  weep  for  their  master. 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  inform  us,  that  these  animals  often  lament  their  masters  wlien  killed 
in  battle,  and  even  shed  tears  for  them.  iElian  reports  the  same  of  elephants,  when  they 
are  carried  from  their  native  country.  Suetonius,  in  his  Life  of  Cassar  tells  us  *  The 
next  day  the  horses  whom,  in  passing  the  Rubicon,  he  had  consecrated  to  Man  end 
turned  loose  on  the  banks,  were  observed  to  abstam  obstinately  from  food,  and  to  weep 
abundantly.* "     Warton, 
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1S6.—  Victor,]    Turniui.    The  resl— the  belt  (Mn.  i.  GOl.) 

157.-^  i^^.]  ii:neM.  A  king*$  requeti.  Latinut*.  (See  i£n.  vii.  MS,  and  t75.) 
170.]  FRIENDSHIP.  An  allegorical  female  divinitj  among  the  Greeka  and  RomaBa, 
who  waa  thua  varioaily  represented :  with  her  right  hand  upon  her  heart,  and  with  ber 
left  encircling  an  elm  round  which  growa  a  vine  laden  with  grapea :  in  a  white  robe, 
crowned  with  myrtle  and  with  pomegranate  flowers,  having  on  her  forehead  the  words, 
"  Sonmier  and  Winter/*  on  the  border  of  her  tunic,  "  Death  and  Life,"  and  on  her  left 
side,  '*  Far  and  Near:"  holding  two  hearts  united  in  her  hands,  with  a  dog  at  her  feet, 
which  are  uncovered,  and  a  garland  of  pomegranate  flowers  on  her  head. 

Slight  friendship  is  depicted  by  a  woman  holding  a  nest  of  swallows,  and  surTOanded 
by  other  birds. 

178. — Rotfol  virgin,']     Lavinia. 

18S.]  DRANCES.  A  Latian,  remarkable  for  his  eloquence,  snd  for  his  oppoaitioa  to 
Turaus  in  the  Latin  councils.  "  It  has  been  imagined  by  some  critics,  tbst  under  the 
character  of  Tumns  M.  Anthony  is  represented,  and  that  Cicero  is  shadowed  by  Drances. 
Virgil  certainly  seems  to  be  no  friend  of  Cicero's.  He  does  not  mention  a  word  of  him 
in  his  view  of  the  most  considerable  Romans,  in  b.  vi.,  nor  in  the  viiith,  though  he  speaks 
there  of  Catiline,  ver.  668."  Spence. 

201. — Twelvi  days,]    This  number  is  borrowed  from  Homer  (II.  xxiv.  967.) 
204.— Ff(/  the  timber,]    PUTA  was  a  Roman  divinity,  invoked  at  the  topping  of 
trees. 

240. — Dear  partner.]    Carmenta. 
266.— rraiiik.]     (See  i£n.  li.  6—187.) 
284— S26.]     (See  Funeral  rites.) 

807. — Dei03f  night,]    EVENING  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  Diana,  liolding  in 
her  right  hand  a  bow,  and  in  her  left  a  leaah,  with  which  the  ia  leading  a  great  many  dogs. 
3S7.— Him.]    Tumus. 
346. — Queen.]    A  mats. 
348.— TV  JEtolian  prince,]     Diomed. 
374.— Ptece  desired,]    ARGYRIPA. 

377.]  ARGYRIPA.  ^  Or  ARG  YRIPPA.  Diomed  is  said  to  have  called  hia  Mw 
378. — HisoumArgos,]  J  city  in  Apulia  •«  Argyripa,"  after  the  name  of  Argite  Hip- 
pium,  in  Peloponnesus.  I1ie  name  Argyripa  was  gradually  corrupted  into  Arpi*  The 
Peloponnesian  town  Argos  ia  termed  *<  his  own,'*  since  Diomed  (himself  an  .'Etulian) 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Argos,  in  consequence  of  his  having  married  i£gialea,  daughter 
of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos. 

403. — Capharean  coatt,]    Tlie  coast  ofCAPHAREi's,  ur  Caphbreos,  a  mountain  and 
proiyonfory  of  Euboca,  on  which  Nauplius,  king  of  the  country,  to  revenge  the  death  of 
his  son  Paiamedes,  set  up  a  burning  torch  in  tlie  darknrss  of  the  niglit,  in  order  to  do; 
ccive  tiie  Greeks,  an. I  occasion  their  shipwreck  on  tlie  coast.     {JEn,  i.  62.) 
404. — The  prince.]    Menelans. 

406. — In  Egypt  hst.]     At  the  court  of  Proteus.    (See  Menelans  and  Prutms.) 
410.—  Youhg  AehiUes.]    P;^  nhus. 
410. — Hii  rival.]     Orestes. 
413.— i^^N^er.]    Agamemnon. 
413. — Another's,]    Menelans'. 
414. — Own,]    Clyteauiestra. 
4 16.— Poi/aiers.]     £gysthus. 
418.— iHitfk  lov'd  country.]     Altolia. 
AlH.—More  lo9*d  wife.]    iCgiale.    (See  Diomed.) 
420.— 7V«ai/erM'd  !•  hirdo,]    Some  mythologisis  aflirm  that  the  coBpanions  of  Dio- 
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med  were  so  afiQicted  at  the  di*ath  of  their  leader,  that  they  were  coorerted  into  binli. 
The  transfonniitiiin  to  which  Virgil  alludes  was,  of  coorse,  earlier  in  date ;  be  seen*  to 
have  followed  the  tradition  recorded  hy  Ovid  (Met.  b.  xrv.)  that  Agnon,  one  of  Dionied*fl 
companions,  in  his  voyage  from  Troy,  insulted  Venus  with  contemptuous  language,  and 
that  the  goddess,  in  revenge,  transformed  not  only  Agnon,  bat  many  others  (among  whoa 
were  Lycus  and  Nycteus)  of  Diomed*s  train,  into  birds.  These  birds  (according  to  Ovid) 
resembled  swans ;  they  chiefly  frequented  a  neighbouring  island  in  the  Adriatic  sea,  and 
were  marked  by  their  fondness  for  Greeks  and  their  aversion  for  the  natives  of  any  other 
country.  (See  Horace,  b.  i.  Ode  6. ;  and  Diomed*$  birds  in  Lord  Bacon's  Fabler  t^  ike 
Ancients,} 

428.]     (Sec  II.  V.  1084.) 

506.]    (Sec  iEn.  vii.  266.) 

SSI. — Undoubted  author.]    Tumus. 

554. — Fair  bride.']    Lavinis. 

654. — CAiVO     -^^BM, 

591. — Orator,]     Drances. 

e09.— Their  prince,]    Pallas. 

610. — Giant  brothers,]    Pandarus  and  Bitias. 

617. — Phrygian  pirate.]  ^neas:  used  contemptuously ; — implying  that  ^netsbad 
no  better,  claim  to  Lavinia  than  Paris  to  Helen* 

617. — Thee.]     Drances. 

626.]  AUFIDUS.  )  Poetically  implying  the  disinclination  of  TMonied  to  oppose 

627. — Runs  backwards,]  )i£neas.  The  Aufidus  (now  Of>tMto)  is  a  river  of  ApoKa* 
falling  into  the  Adriatic  sea. 

634. — Royal/other.]    Latinus. 

662.]  TOLUMNIUS.     An  augur  in  the  array  of  Tumus  ;  killed  ^n.  zii.  978. 

666. —  Volscian  Amazon.]    Camilla. 

674. — New  Achilles,]     iflneas. 

687.— River.]    Tiber. 

688. — Town,]     Laurentum. 

703.]  VOLUSUS.     A  friend  of  Tumus. 

722. — 3Iother-qu€en,]     Amaia. 

721. — Fatal  bride.]     Lavinia. 

725. — PaUas'  lemple.]  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  worship  of  PalJas  was  tntio- 
duced  into  Italy  by  the  Trojans,  and  that  Virgil  allowed  himself  this  anachronism  in  hl< 
desire  to  imitate  a  passage  in  Homer,  II.  vi.  378. 

728.]  SIIPPLICATION.  The  Romans  personified  this  allegorical  divinity  by  a 
graceful  young  girl,  tTt)wncd  will)  laurel,  decorating  an  altar  with  a  garland  of  flowers, 
and  kneeling  on  one  of  tlie  magnificent  couches  which,  by  order  of  the  Hoxnan  senatf, 
wore  placed  before  the  altars  of  the  gods  when  the  senators  repaired  thither  with  their 
familios,  and  the  people  at  large,  either  for  the  purpose  of  making  propitiatory,  or  grate- 
ful oblations.  At  these  festivals,  of  which  the  duumviri  had  the  superintendence  and 
which  in  the  eaily  ages  of  the  republic  lasted  only  one  or  two  days,  but  were  af(enranlj> 
extended  to  several,  flowers  were  the  sole  offerings. 

FLOWERS.]  Flowers  were  used  on  almost  all  occasions  by  the  ancients ;  at  their 
religious  ceremonies,  as  in  this  passage;  at  funerals  (see  Funeral  rites,  page  32.); 
at  festivals,  when  their  tables  and  apartments  were  profusely  decorated  with  them  •  in 
the  fonn  of  garlands,  with  which  they  adorned  their  heads,  the  gates  of  temples,  altant, 
triumplial  arches,  &c.  ;  their  beds  and  rooms  being  also  frequently  strewed  with  them. 

Of  the  flowers,  &c.  that  were  appro:  riated  to  particular  gods,  the  roac  wns  sacred  to 
Venus  and  tlie  Muses ;  the  poppy  to  Harpocrates,  Ceres,  Venus,  and   Neptune  ;    the 
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pomegranate  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine ;  the  periwinkle  to  Cupid ;  the  pink,  sweetwilliaiD, 
and  heart 'fl'case  to  Jopiter ',  the  lilac  to  Pan ;  tlie  heliotrope  and  hyacinth  to  Apollo ; 
artemi8ia(soathern>wood)  to  the  Carian  queen  Artemisia  ;  the  anemone  to  Venus  and 
Adonis ;  the  lily  and  lotus  to  Harpocrates,  Orus,  Isis,  &c. ;  adonium  (the  adonis)  to  Adonis  ; 
the  helenium  tu  Helen ;  the  orange-flower  and  agnus  castus  to  Diana ;  the  swallow-wort 
(asclepias)  to  iiilsculapius  ',  the  white  violet  to  Vesta  ;  the  daisy  to  Alcestis ;  the  saffron- 
flower  to  Crocus ;  wild  thyme  to  the  Muses ;  the  apple-tree  to  Nemesis ;  the  mulherry-tree 
to  Minerra,  &c.  &c. 

Most  of  the  flowers  peculiar  to  the  divinities  are  mentioned  under  their  respective 
articles. 

Pyramus  and  Thi$be.]  These  persons,  natives  of  Babylon,  were  remarkahle  for  their 
mutual  affection,  hut  their  parents  being  averse  to  their  union,  they  adopted  the  exper 
dient  of  receiving  each  other's  addresses  through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which  separated 
their  houses,  and,  in  the  sequel,  arranged  a  meeting  at  the  tomb  of  Ninus,  under  a  white 
mulberry-tree.  Thisbe,  enveloped  in  a  veil,  arrived  first  at  the  appointed  place,  when» 
terrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  lion,  she  fled  precipitately,  and  in  her  flight  dropped 
her  veil,  which  lying  in  tlie  animal's  path,  became  smeared  with  blood.  Pyramus  was  so 
appalled  at  the  sight,  concluding  that  his  beloved  Thisbe  had  fallen  a  prey  to  some  wild  ^ 
beast,  that  he  stabbed  himself.  At  the  departure  of  the  lion,  Thisbe  returned  to  the  spot 
from  the  cave  to  which  she  had  retreated,  and  beholding  the  bleeding  Pyramus,  imme- 
diately threw  herself  on  the  fatal  sword  ;  the  firuit  of  the  mulberry-tree  (which,  prior  to 
this  catastrophe,  was  white)  having  been  thenceforth,  as  the  poets  state,  of  the  colour  oC 
blood. 

75G. — Warrior-queen*]    Camilla. 

760. — GenWaW]    Tumus. 

805. — Laionian  Phwbe.]    Diana. 

807.]  OPIS.  A  Thracian  nymph  among  the  attendants  of  Diana,  called  also  frmn 
her  birthplace  Tiireissa. 

815.]  MFFABUS.  The  tyrant  of  the  Privernates,  and  father  of  Camilla.  (See  Ca- 
milla.) 

816.]  PRIVERNUM.     A  town  of  the  Volsci  (now  Pipemo  Vecchio). 

820.]  CASMILLA.    The  motlier  of  Camilla. 

833. — Cork,]  "  There  is  a  large  wood  of  cork-trees,  just  on  the  other  side  of  Pipemo 
(aee  v.  540,  in  the  original) ;  and  the  tree  is  common  about  all  those  parts."    Spemce* 

833.— TAef.]    OpIs. 

914.]  TYRRUENUS.    \  ^  ,     .      ..       ,..„  :.  v    ^     , 

914  1  ACOXTEUS        )  Aconteus  was  a  Latian,  here  killed  by  Tyrrhenus,  a  Tuscan. 

946.]  ORSILOCHUS.    >Remulus  was  a  Latian,  here  killed  by  the  Trojan  Orsilo- 
946.]  REMULUS.  )  chns ;  the  latter  falls  by  the  hand  of  Camilla,  Xji,  xi.  1019. 

951.]  TOLAS.  >  Tuscan  chiefs  in  the  service  of  i£neas,  here  killed  by  Catil- 

952.]  HERMINIUS.  Mos.  "  The  name  Herminius  is  taken  from  the  Roman  his- 
tory ;  Herminius  and  Lartios  opposed  the  Tusci,  when  tlie  Pons  Sublieius  was  broken 
down."     Serriut. 

972.]  LARINA.      ^  Three  Italian  nymphs,  attendants  of  queen  Camilla.    "  Servios, 
972.]  TULLA.         >  and  after  him  Catron,  tells  us  that  the  names  of  Camilla's  com- 
972.]  TARPEIA.   ^  panions  are  all  drawn  from  the  Ronuin  history,  and  are  here 
introduced  as  a  compliment  to  some  illustrious  families  in  Rome."     Warton, 
975. — Thracian  Amazom.]    (See  Amasons,  page  63.) 

976.]  THERMODON  (now  Termeh).  A  river  of  Pontus,  or  Cappadoda,  in  the 
country  (whence  it  it  also  called  AmasMnhu)  of  the  Amasons,  falling  into  the  Euiinc  aea, 
near  Themiscyni. 
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VTB^^MMen  ^umi.]    Hippoljte.    (See  Theflevi*  page  63.) 

MS«— ilfdony  Mild$,^    The  shields  of  the  Amasons  were  in  the  form  of  crescentt. 

987.]  EUNiEUS.    The  s<m  of  Clydaa,  here  killed  bj  CamillB. 

001.]  URIS.  >_,    .        .       ..„  ,,     «     .„ 

001.]  PAGASU8.    i  ^"J""'  ^**^  ^^"*  ^y  ^*"^^- 

007.]  AlVIASTRUS.    The  son  of  Hippotat,  here  killed  by  Canolla. 

000.]  TEREUS.  ^ 

009.]  HARPALYCUS.     i 

000.]  DEMOPHOON.      f  ^^^^^    ^^^  ^jj,^^       Camilla. 

1000.]  CHROMIS.  C 

1003.]  ORNYTU8.  \ 

1010.]  BUl'ES.  -^ 

1010.]  ORSILOCHUS.    (See  Orsilochaa,  line  045  of  this  book.) 

1084.]  AUNUS.    A  ligorian,  kUled  bj  CamUla. 

1088. — lAgwrkm,']  This  Fme  eeenia  to  imply  that  the  ancient  Lignrians  Wera  bdI^ 
nona  for  firand  and  perfidy. 

LiouRiA,  a  country  of  Ciaalpine  Gaol,  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  ligjitai^ 
Am  aon  of  Phaeton.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  rirer  Macra  (Magm)  ;  oft  the  ooilk 
by  the  Padus  (Po) ;  on  the  south  by  the  lagmHicnB  ginus  (gnlf  of  Genoa) ;  and  on  As 
weft  by  the  Vwnu  (Var  or  Varo) ;  the  modem  Genoa  being  built  on  the  site  of  its  anciart 
capital  Gfaaor.  The  origin  of  the  Ligurians  is  variously  ascribed  to  the  Germana,  Oaab, 
and  Greeks. 

1119. — Tyrrhene  droops.]    In  the  original,  Maonida*    (See  Etmria,  page  496.) 

1121.]  ARUNS.  A  Trojan,  who  slew  Camilla  (Ime  1175.),  and  was  instantly  kSkd 
by  the  nymph  Opis. 

1131.]  CHLOREUS.  A  priest  of  Cybele,  who  accompanied  ^neaa  to  Itslj,  nd 
was  there  killed  by  Tarmis.    (See  Pitt's  Virgil,  ^n.  xii.  506.) 

1158. — Patron,  ^c]  Apollo.  Soracte  (now  Saint  Ore»te)  is  a  momitazB  of  tiie  Fiih 
lisci,  in  Etroria,  near  the  Tiber ;  it  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  who  was  thence  named  ffsfffii, 
and  whose  priests  are  said  to  have  been  enabled  to  walk  over  burning  coals  with  iopa- 
nity.  There  was,  as  some  report,  a  fountain  on  Mount  Soracte,  whose  waters  boiled  at 
sunrise,  and  were  fatal  to  all  birds  that  approached  them. 

1197.]  ACCA.    A  companion  of  Camilla. 

1315. — Cynthia's  maid,]    Opis. 
1234.]  DERCENNUS.    An  ancient  king  of  Utium. 

1249. — BoW'StringJ]  This  is  imitated  from  Homer's  description  of  Pandaras'  dicwiag 
his  bow  against  Menelaus  (II.  iv.  152,  &c.) 
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18. — King,]    Latiaus. 

21 . — Base  de$erter,]    ^smu. 

50.— Ifi/e.]    Amatm. 

71. —  Y&MT  ptrent.]    Daaoiis. 

127. — TkracioM  race.]  )  These  counen  were  descended  from  the  horses  gitca  to 
130.]  ORITHYIA.  )  Hlumnus  by  Orithyia,  who  was  daughter  of  £rectbetis»  kiof 
of  Athens,  and  Praxitbea,  daughter  of  Phrasimus  and  Diogenea,  and  sister  of  Cecrops, 
Pandaru8»  Mction,  Pructis,  Creusa,  and  Chthonia.  She  was  carried  awsj  bj  Boieas, 
king  of  Thntee,  while  crosung  the  llissos,  and  was  mother  of  Cleopatra,  or  Cleobulat 
Chione,  Zetus,  and  Calais. 

"  How  could  Orithyia  (say  the  commentators),  who  was  of  Attica,  and  carried  by 
Boreas  into  Thrace,  give  these  horses  to  Pilumnus,  who  wss  an  Italian  ?  Catrou  obser? «a 
that  tlie  fiction  is  a  little  forced  ;  and  urges,  in  defeoce  uf  Virgil,  that  Pilumnus  was  a 
god,  and  Orithyia  a  goddess.  They  had  opportunity  of  knowing  each  other  in  the  assem- 
blies of  the  gods  ;  and  Pilumnus  might  receive  from  lier  this  breed  of  lioraes  that  came 
firom  Thrace,  where  Orithyia  reigned."     Wmrton, 

Orithyia  was  called  Actjea,  or  Actias,  from  her  Athenian  origin. 

137.]  Tumus  seems  to  have  been  lumecesaarily  solicitous,  as  the  battle  (see  line  173.) 
did  not  begin  till  the  following  morning. 

141. — ^tiuean/urge»]    The  forge  of  Vulcan,  under  yEtna. 

142. — Her9*s  tire,]     Dauniis. 

146. — Auruncan  Acttr.']  Actor  was  a  native  of  the  Latian  town  Aiirooce,  whoia 
lance  Tumus  bore,  having  slain  him  in  battle. 

155. — Frizzled  hair.]  The  Roman  women  curled  their  hair  with  hot  irons,  and 
anointed  it  with  perfumes  :  thu  nuxle  of  dress  was  sometimes  adopted  by  the  men,  but 
was  considered  a  mark  of  effeminacy  and  sn  object  of  contempt.  The  hair  was  some- 
times died,  or  painted.  The  other  ornaments  of  the  female  head  were,  gold,  predoos 
stones,  flowers,  and  ribands. 

CONTEMP  r.]    This  was  depicted  by  the  ancients  by  a  hand  snapping  the  fingers. 

COMUS.]  The  god  who  presided  over  dress,  mirth,  and  jollity.  He  is  represented 
as  a  jovial  young  man,  crowned  with  roees,  bearing  a  torch  in  his  right  hand,  and  resting 
the  left  on  a  stake.    Sometimes  he  is  seen  bearing  s  golden  cup  and  a  dish  uf  fruit. 

105. — Lemnimn  iirmj.]     So  called  from  their  having  been  fabricated  by  Vulcan. 

178. — Lht  prepar*d.]  By  clearing  the  plain  from  shrubs  and  whatever  might  obstruct 
the  exertions  of  the  combatants. 

IbO.^-Sodii  of  grots.]    (See  Altars,  page  80.) 

181. — Common  gods.]    By  the  gods  to  whom  both  Trojans  and  Latins  would  appeal. 

184. — Linen  hoods,]    )  Virgil  slludes  to  the    dress  uf  tlie  fecUUs*     (See  Priests, 

185 — Verpoin.]  5  page  460.) 

205. — AUntno's  mrnmt.]  Albanus  Mohs,  at  the  foot  of  which  wras  the  Lacvs  Alea- 
NDS,  sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  near  Alba. 

CI,  Man,  4  B 
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t\O.^Chidm  ^ the  aae$Ji    Juno. 

tU.—Godde»$ ^fihe  kke."]  JUTURNA.  This  njmph,  the  daoghtor  of  kmg  Du- 
Bot,  and  Biter  of  Toniiu,  had  received  the  goardiaoifaip  of  lakes  and  rivifB  froa  Jvptsr. 
(See  Mata,  page  227.)  Juno  riewing,  with  diimay  and  apprehenaiiMi,  the  atate  of  ihs 
annirs  from  the  top  of  Meant  Albanos,  sacceasfuliy  urged  Jatnma,  aa  goddess  of  Ihs 
Alban  lake,  to  exert  all  her  powers  in  the  cause  of  the  Latians ;  Jupiter,  howcfcr, 
despatched  the  fury  Megjera  to  appal,  by  her  horrid  screams,  the  ill-fiited  brother  aad 
aiater  (see  line  12S7 — 128S.)>  and  the  Utter,  perceiTing  all  aid  to  be  imaTaaliDg,  earn- 
loped  her  head  in  her  azure  mantle,  and  plunged,  OTcrwhclmed  with  deapsur,  iato  \m 
stream. 

Near  the  river  Numicus,  in  tlie  roots  of  Mount  Albsnus,  sprang  up  a  fnnntaia  adled 
Jutuma,  which  flowed  into  the  Albsn  lake,  and  thence  into  the  Tiber. 

Jniuma  was  particularly  invoked  by  the  women  of  Rome  before  marrtage  ;  a  teaple 
was  dedicated  to  her,  and  feasts,  called  Juturnalia,  were  celebrated  in  her  honour. 

She  was  named  Dauma  Dea. 

PREMA, 


.■^ 


MANTERNA,    f  These  goddesses  ahio  presided  over  marriage,  children,  and  d»- 

RUMIA,  or        C  mestic  happiness,  among  the  Romans. 

RUMILIA.]       J 

215.]  NAI.S :  i.  e.  a  Naiad. 

245. — Peaetful  kmgi,']  Inasmuch  as  they  peactfuUy  met  for  the  purpose  of  amagiBi 
a  single  corobst,  the  result  of  which  would  terminate  the  general  war. 

247. — Twelve  beanu,^  A  radiated  crown  was  anciently  used  as  a  reg^  omameBC  bf 
the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  thence  was  adopted  by  Augustus  and  hia  socceMon; 
it  is  probable  that  Virgil  alludes  to  this  imperial  ornament.  Some  authora  suppoae  Ai 
twelve  spikes  to  allude  either  to  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  or  to  the  twelve  laboai 
of  Hercules. 

Latinus  (see  next  line)  wss  descended  from  the  sun. 

248. — Lineage  from  the  gitd  of  day  J]  Marica,  the  mother  of  Latinos,  b  hy  aoae  ca»> 
sidered  to  be  the  same  as  Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  sun.  By  othe^  my  thologials  IjA- 
nus  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Circe  and  Telemachus  ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  Viigil 
here  alludes  to  some  old  tradition  which  made  Faunus,  or  Picus,  the  son  of  Circe. 

252. — Author  of  the  Roman  line.']  "  Virgil  is  ever  looking  back  on  liia  prindpsi 
action,  that  is,  the  foundation  of  the  Trojan  colony  in  Italy ;  from  whencre  the  Roauv 
were  originally  derived.  This  action,  I  think,  is  the  end  of  the  poem,  and  the  object  fit 
which  all  is  referred."     Warton, 

258. — Easing  tun,"]  In  consecrating  the  victims,  the  priests  direct  their  face  towaidi 
the  east ;  then  crumble  the  salt  cake  (mola)  on  the  victim  ;  cut  with  a  sword  a  few  hain 
from  its  forehead  ;  cast  them  into  the  flame  ;  and  lastly,  pour  a  libation  of  wine  on  iW 
altar. 

208. — Qtuen  tifair,']    Juno. 

276.— JGrander'*  toira.]    Pallanteura. 

286. — Rites.']  The  worship  of  the  Penates  and  of  Vesta  was  introdaced  by  JEatm' 
(See  Penates.)  The  invocation  of  Latinus  points  out  the  deities  principally  wocahippH 
in  ancient  Italy  previously  to  the  arrival  of  ii^neas. 

296. —  Upper  god."]    Jupiter. 

298. — Latona*M  double  offspring.^    Diana  and  Apollo. 

too,— -Nether  lake,]    Stj-x. 

SIO. — Am  this  8ceptre*]  The  force  of  Latinus'  comparison  is  simply  this:  '•  As  tkii 
sceptre  will  never  sprout  out  with  leaves,  so  surely  will  I  never  recede  from  thia  compacL" 
(See  coiresponding  simile,  II.  i.  SOO,  &c.) 
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*'  In  the  nmplicity  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  worid,  the  iceptret  of  kio|^  wen  reall/  no 
other  than  long  walkiog-itavee ;  and  thence  had  the  verj  name  of  sceptre,  which  now 
tounda  to  magnificently.  The  old  aceptres  being  as  long  as  a  bunting-pole,  may  lerre  to 
explain  some  expressions  in  Virgil  relating  to  king  Latinua'  sceptre ;  which  would  not  be 
so  proper,  if  spplied  to  a  truncheon,  or  a  modern  sceptre.*'     fVarton, 

S40. — Her  laimoiiai/erM.]     Her  form  as  the  goddesa  of  lakes. 

34 1.]  CAMERTES.  A  Rntulian  chief,  commended  for  bis  illustrious  descent  and 
Talour.  Jntuma  aasumed  bis  form  when  the  diiisuaded  the  Rutulians  from  consenting  to 
the  proposed  combat  between  i^neaa  and  her  brother  Tumus. 

%7S.-^Tk*  imperiai  bird  of  Jwt.]    Eagle. 

807. — iiapacieiit  6oti.]  Tolumnius  applies  the  eagle  to  i£neas,  and  the  lion  to 
Tumus. 

410. — Gfflippm»' sotu."]  GyKppus  was  an  Arcadian,  and  aasisted  ^neaa  in  the  war 
sgainstt  Tumns. 

437.]  AULESTES.    The  same  as  Auletes,  JEn,  x.  290. 

460.]  CORYN^US.  *'  Mr.  Pope,  in  liis  observations  on  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships, 
justly  censures  Virgil  for  not  having  in  some  places  sufficiently  distinguished  his  heroes 
who  have  the  same  name.  Thus  in  b.  ix.  775,  a  Cborinsus  is  killed  by  Asylss ;  and  here  a 
Chorinaeus  kills  Ebusus  :  a  Numa  is  found  among  the  slain,  after  the  ezpeditioo  of  Niaus 
and  Euryalos  (see  b.  ix.  605.),  and  another  Numa  is  pursued  by  iEneas,  b.  x.  780.  Uoaar 
(says  Mr.  Pope)  is  constantly  careful  to  distinguish  two  of  a  name,  so  that  one  shall  not 
be  misuken  for  the  other,  as  Ajax  Oileus,  and  Ajax  Telainonius."     Wartnu 

452.]  EBUSUS.    A  Tuscan  captain,  here  killed  by  the  priest  C<»ryneiis. 

400.]  PODALTRIUS.     A  Trojan  captain,  here  killed  by  the  shepherd  Alans. 

499.]  HEBRUS  (now  Maritxa).  The  chief  river  of  Thrace,  which  llowa  into  the 
^i^ean  sea,  oppoaite  to  the  island  Samothracia.  It  was  very  anciently  called  AAew- 
6aif,  and  derived  the  appellation  of  Hefarus  from  a  prince  of  that  nanBe,  son  of  Caasander, 
king  of  Thrace,  who,  from  despair  at  the  false  accusations  of  his  mother-in-law  Damaaippe, 
drowned  himself  in  its  waters. 

514.]  THAMYJUS.    -x 

514.]  PHOLUS.  i  Friends  of  .£neas,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

615.]  STHENELUS.   J 

516.-5SIU  i^Imbramu.^  )    Lycians,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

517.]  GLAUCUS  and  LADES.    <      ^         '  ^ 

620.]  EUMEDES.    Son  of  Dulon  (see  Dolon),  here  kUled  by  Tumus. 

628.— TA'  Etolian  prtNce.]     Diomed. 

640.]  DARES.    (See  Xm.  v.  480.) 

640.]  BUTES.    In  the  original  Asbutxs,  a  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

640.]  SYBARIS.     1   Friends  of  iEneas,  here  killJid  bv  Tnrnus. 
550.]  PHEGEUS.   5 

577.]  I A  PIS.  Son  of  lasus,  who,  in  his  youth,  received  from  Apollo  a  bow  and  arrow, 
a  lyre,  and  the  science  of  augury  ;  but,  desirous  to  prolong  the  days  of  his  father,  he  ex- 
changed the  latter  gift  for  a  knowledge  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  plants  and  the  art  of 
healing.  Some  suppose  that  Virgil  has  designated,  imder  the  character  of  lapis,  Antonius 
Musa,  physician  of  Augustus. 

680. — Tunefyl  htrp^l  MUSIC  was  represented  by  the  Greeks  under  the  figure  of 
Apollo,  holding  his  lyre  or  harp ;  as  Euterpe ;  aa  a  female  playing  on  a  sistrum,  oo  a 
broken  string  of  which  is  a  grasshopper ;  having  a  nightingale  on  her  head,  and  nev  her  a 
cop  full  of  wine ;  and  on  Messenian  medals  by  a  grasshopper.  Amoog  the  Egyptiana 
music  was  symbolised  by  a  tongue  and  four  teeth,  and  peracmified  by  a  womiBp  whose 
robe  was  embraidered  with  instruments  and  notes  of  mnsic  \  and,  in  an  nUrgoricai  painting 
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•C  Rone,  the  effBCti  of  this  art  are  ^fiod  bj  •  flock  of  ewnfl  ittiged  in  a  tk^m 
foiHitaiii,  with  Zdjpbjnu  laughing,  and  cromied  with  flowen,iii  the  midst  of  them, 
it  alto  often  rcpieiented  ai  a  female,  holding  either  a  book,  upon  which  her  ejea  ere  m- 
tently  fixed,  a  Ijrr,  a  pen,  Butne  music,  a  pair  of  icalea,  or  an  anvil,  and  having  et  her  fcet 
every  deacription  of  niuaical  inatnunent. 

684. — Phttbean  6ay«.]  The  bay  or  laorel  forms  the  crown  of  poets :  lepia  ia  nfv^ 
aented  aa  preferring  the  knowledge  of  medicine  to  poetical  fame. 

587. — Fdme4  pkif$iciunJ]    lapis. 

690.— Patron  iff  hU  art,]    Apollo. 

600d — Dittantf.]  *'  Some  consider  this  to  be  a  Cretan  plant  of  a  haxah  taste ;  Ihal  it 
ia  softy  and  like  the  puUgium,  penyroyal,  but  with  larger  leavea,  and  thaae  weolly  or 
downy ;  that  it  has  neither  flower  nor  seed;  tlist  the  juice  of  it  heala  woonds  made  with 
iren."     WarUm, 

This  plant  was  sacred  to  Juno  and  to  Venus. 

016.]  DKW.  This  is  personified  by  a  young  girl  sustained  in  the  air»  at  %  abort  dis> 
tance  licom  the  earth,  clothed  in  a  blue  drapery,  having  on  her  head  and  in  her  haid 
bnmches  from  which  water  ia  dropping ;  and,  abot e  her  head,  a  full  OHMm. 

007. — A$  ttken  a  wkirUrind,  l|v.]    This  simile  is  copied  from  Homer,  IJ.  iw.  S14,  Ibbi 

074.1  OSIRIS.  )   A  friend  of  Tumus,  hrro  killed  by  the   Tnjan  Tbya- 

074.]  THYMBRiEUS.  I   bnena. 

076.]  ARCHEnUS.    A  Rutulian,  here  killed  by  Mnesthens. 

676.]  UFEXS.    (See  JEa.  vii.  1020.) 

676.]  EPULON.    A  Rutnlian,  here  killed  by  Achates. 

078. — Fofel  aagwr,']    Tolumnios. 

090.]  METISCUS.  Charioteer  of  Tumua.  Tliis  simile  is  fanitated  timm  Houec,  ILt. 
10S8,  &c« 

704.]  SDCRO.    A  Rutnlian,  heie  killed  by  iEneas. 

TOO.]  AMYCU8.  A  friend  of  ^neas,  here  kilk-d  by  I'uniua.  He  muat  not  be  CM- 
founded  with  Araycus,  JEn,  i.  SOO. 

741.]  DIORES.    Tbti  brother  of  Amycus,  here  killed  by  Tumua. 

744.— rAree.]  ^ 

746.]  CETHEGUS.   f 

746  1  TA\A1S  ^  Rutulians,  here  killed  by  ^Eneas. 

746.]  TALUS.  J 

747.]  ONYTES.      )   Onytes,  a  Rutulian,  here  killed  by  i£neas;  he  was  the  son  of 

748.]  PERIDIA.    )    Echion  and  Peridia. 

752.]  MENiETES.     An  Arcadian,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

776.]  MURRH  ANUS.    A  Latian  prince  of  illustrious  descent,  here  killed  by  ^ 

784.]  HYLIA^S.    A  Trojan,  here  killed  by  Tumus. 

790.]  CISSEUS,  or  CRETEUS.    An  Arcadian,  here  killed  by  Tumua. 

702.]  CUPENCUS.    A  Latian,  here  killed  by  iEneas. 

790.]  lOLAS,  or  i£OLUS.    A  native  of  Lymesaus,  here  killed  by  Tarnas. 

797. — Grea<  tubrerter,]    Achilles. 

808. — Sea-ham  AffsaiipM.]  i.  e.  son  of  Neptone. 

808.]  ATINAS.     A  Rutulian  chief. 

810.]  OCCASION.  An  allegorical  divinity,  called  by  the  Greeka  KAlROS»  and  by 
aome  considered  to  be  the  yoimgest  of  the  aona  of  Jupiter.  He  was,  nader  this  name, 
particularly  worshipped  by  the  Eliana.  At  Sicyon,  as  presiding  eipeciaUy  ower  a  fa- 
vounble  conjuncture  of  circnmatances,  Occaaioa  was  represented  by  the  atatoaiy  Jjyatppaa 
aa  a  young  man  with  wings,  of  which  the  extremities  touched  a  globe,  to  hia  feet,  lun^ 
in  hia  left  hand  a  bridle,  flowing  locks  about  hia  temples,  and  the  beck  of  the  heai  hsld. 
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Occaaioo  is  sometimes  represented  bj  a  female  figure,  haviBf  the  back  of  the  baa4  hM, 
one  foot  in  the  air  and  the  other  on  a  wheel,  a  nuMir  io  the  right  and  a  veil  in  the  left  hand : 
in  the  celebrated  statue  of  Phidias,  she  is  seated  on  a  wheel,  hsTing  wings  on  her  laat* 
the  back  of  her  head  bald,  and  a  tail  of  hair,  to  prevent  her  being  recofBiaable,  over  her 
face  :  she  is  also  seen  running  fearlessly  and  with  iroponitj  npon  the  edge  of  raaon,  and 
armed  with  a  sword,  as  emblematical  of  the  proroptnesa  and  resolntioo  aeceemry  to  over> 
come  obstacles. 

840.— Cteuue.]  DEVERRA,  or  DEVERRONA,  was  a  goddess  among  the  aacieBta 
who  presided  over  the  cleaning  of  houses.  She  was  particularly  honoured  at  the  time  of 
sweeping  up  the  grain  when  threebcd  out  of  the  straw,  and  was  hence  coiuidcfed,  cspeciaQy 
under  the  Isttrr  name,  to  preside  over  harrest. 

852. — Th*  Ausonian  prince,]    Latinus. 

856 — Each  wiU  be  heard.]  OPINION.  The  ancients  considered  Opuion  as  n  divi- 
nity presiding  over  every  human  aentiment,  and  represented  her  as  a  beaotifol  bet  held 
woman,  with  wings  to  her  hands  and  shoulders,  extending  a  sceptre  and  csewa  oeer  e 
terrestrial  globe,  as  queen  of  the  universe. 

S59.-'Tk£  helpi9g  IdH']    Latmus. 

8SU — iVeoef.]  Jocasis,  Antidea,  Phssdra,  and  other  females  of  nobk  berth*  are  refee* 
sented  by  the  poets  as  perishing  by  a  similar  death. 

888.]  RUMOUR.  This  is  represented  by  a  man  running,  eerronnded  by  dieeM* 
trumpets  and  hone,  iashes  of  lightning  being  seen.  A  rumour  of  war  end  of  peiee  ie 
designated  by  a  cock  holding  under  hb  fiset  a  trumpet. 

890.]  SHAME.  This  was  depicted  by  a  female  closely  enveh)ped  in  e  mantle*  is 
order  to  escape  all  observation. 

991. — As  when  a  fragment,  ife»]    This  simile  is  imitated  from  Homer,  U.  ziii.  191,  Ace* 
1020.]    See  imitation  of  this.  Par.  Lost,  b.  iv.  985. 

1021.]  APENNINE.  MONS  APPENINUS ;  a  ridge  of  moontaina  running  the 
whole  length  of  Itsly,  from  the  Alps  in  Liguria  to  Rhegium,  the  last  townof  Italy  towards 
Sicily.  The  Appennines  are  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name  from  PEKNINUS,  e 
divinity  worshipped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  mountains.  By  the  epithet  iptiwmt 
maximuSf  which  is  discoverable  on  the  base  of  his  statues,  and  by  the  carbuncle  (celled  the 
eye  of  Penninus)  which  appears  on  a  pillar  dedicated  to  his  honour,  he  u  considered  to 
be  the  same  as  Jupiter,  the  son,  or  providence. 

1048.]  SILA,  or  SYLA.  A  large  wood  in  the  country  of  the  Brutii,  near  the  Appen- 
nines, abounding  with  pitch. 

104S.]  TIBURNUS  (now  Taburo).  A  mountain  of  Campania,  on  the  coniines  of 
Samnium,  planted  with  olives. 

1054. — Jove  sets  the  beam.]    This  fiction  is  drawn  £rom  Homer,  II.  zxii.  271,  Ace 
Milton  introduces  the  Almighty  weighing  the  fate  of  Satan  and  Gabriel : 
"  Tb'  Eternal,  to  prevent  such  horrid  fray. 

Hung  forth  in  heav'n  his  golden  scales,  yet  seen 
Betwiit  Astrea  and  the  Scorpion  sign ; 
Wherein  all  things  created  first  he  weigh 'd ; 
The  pendulous  round  earth,  with  balanc'd  air. 
In  counterpoise,  now  ponders  all  events ; 
Battles,  and  realms :  in  these  he  puts  two  weights. 
The  signal  each  of  parting  and  of  fight : 
The  latter  quick  up  flew,  and  kicked  the  beam." 

Ptw.  Last,  b.  iv.  MM. 
1083.— Tkes,  ifc.]    This  simile  is  imitated  from  Homer,  II.  xxn.  UM,  &c 
1088. — UwUnimfse*]    The  Umbrian  houndi  were  of  great  celebrity. 
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1127. — Foiter-aou.']    Turoat. 

1161.— Foredooin'd.]  Alluding  to  the  Sabine  worship  of  JEuatM  mm  om  of  tlM  Mi- 
gftes. 

117S.— Deform  the  royoi  AoMSf .]    By  the  grief  which  succeeded  the  demth  of  Annta. 

1174. — JuMt  bridegnom.]    Tumui. 

1 174,— Plighted  bride.]    LsTinie. 

1178.]     (See  iSn.  ix.  1086.) 
'  1185.]    (See  Styx,  page  120.) 

1192.— FalA«r'«  land,']    Father,  Sktwrn :  land,  /to/y. 

122S.—  Wat'ry  gitddeu.]    Jutuma. 

1 225  .—Three  daughten,]    Furies. 

1237.— Oae  sister  piagw."]    Megcra. 

1240. — Parthian  bow.']  )   The  Partbitns  and  Cretans  were  celefanled  (or 

1241.]  CYDON,  or  CYDONIAN.  5   their  skill  m  archery. 

1244. — Daughter,]    MegsBra. 

1282.— H«r  stream.]    The  Alban  lake. 

1S51.]  MERCY.  The  crow  was  the  symbol  of  mercy  among  the'  Egypdma.  The 
modems  represent  this  allegorical  divinity  under  the  figure  of  a  woman  writh  a  biilliMt 
complexion,  an  aquiline  nose,  having  on  her  head  an  olive  crown,  in  her  right  haad  a 
branch  of  cedar,  and  at  her  feet  a  crow. 

1S54.]  DAUNUS.    The  father  of  Tumus.    He  was  son  of  Filumnns  and  Dante  (i 
Piluronus  snd  Danae) ;  and  was  reigning  over  that  part  of  Apulia,  from  bin 
when  Diomed  landed  in  Italy. 

1SG5.— GoMen  belt.]    (See  JEa,  x.  601.) 


Among  the  Divinities,  kc  not  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the  wort, 

the  following  may  be  enumerated: — 


FLEETNESS.  This  is  depicted  by  Pieriot,  in  hit  bieroglyphical  figoros,  undor  th« 
figure  of  m  man  with  m  thuoderbolt  in  his  band,  a  hawk  on  his  head,  and  a  dolphin  at  his 
feeL 

GAIETY  or  CHEERFULNESS— HILAR  IT  AS.  A  Roman  ditinity,  iicqiientlx 
personified  on  medals  bj  a  female  holding  in  her  hand  a  horn  of  plenty,  and  ba?lng  at 
her  side  two  little  children,  of  whom  the  one  on  the  right  is  holding  a  bfincb  of  palaiy 
cowardu  which  the  goddess  is  extending  her  hand. 

On  medals,  ships  sailing,  designate  joy,  felicity,  saccess,  and  secnrity:  several  ▼easels 
at  the  feet  of  a  figure  crowned  with  turrets,  a  maiitime  and  commercial  city:  and  at  the 
feet  of  a  winged  Victory,  a  naral  engagement  or  conquest. 

EUDEMONIA.  The  goddess  of  felicity,  to  whom  the  Romans  erected  a  temple  ; 
she  was  represented  seated  on  a  throne,  or  as  standing  clothed  in  the  f<oia,  holding  a 
cornucopia  in  one  hand,  and  a  caducens,  or  sometimes  a  spear,  emblematical  of  military 
success,  in  the  other :  on  medab  she  is  designated  by  a  ship  under  full  sail :  or  by  fonr 
children,  emblematical  of  the  four  seasons,  the  column  which  supports  the  symbolical 
figure  denoting  firm  and  durable  felicity.  CocAtn  and  Ripa  allegorise  Felicity  by  a  female 
whose  forehead  is  encircled  by  many  cro%rns  of  gold,  of  diamonds,  of  flowers,  and  of 
fruits,  haying  at  the  back  of  her  head  the  Sun  of  Wisdom,  and  holding  palms,  laurels, 
flowers,  and  fruits.  TVoJuieat  FeUcity,  by  Ripa,  is  depicted  as  a  female  haluted  in  white 
and  yellow,  with  a  crown  of  gold,  a  sceptre,  a  girdle  of  diamonds,  and  the  gourd  plant 
twined  round  her  arm.  Eternal  Felicity,  by  a  young  man  or  a  majestic  woman  seated  on 
clouds,  and  crowned  with  laurel,  holding  in  one  hand  a  palm  branch,  and  in  the  other  a 
bundle  of  flames. 

ROME  (power  of  over  the  world)  is  represented,  on  a  large  agate  at  St.  Denys,  by 
JSneas,  who,  under  the  character  of  founder  of  the  empire,  is  oflTering  a  terrestrial  globe 
to  the  deified  Augustus.    (See  Rome,  page  S67.) 

BONUS  EVENTUS.  The  Greeks  held  this  divinity  particularly  sacred,  and  erected 
a  temple  and  statues  to  his  honour.  He  wss  represented  standing  near  an  altar,  holding 
a  patera  in  one  hand,  and  ears  of  com  and  poppies  in  the  other.  He  was  among  the  Dit 
Cmuentes ;  and  his  statue  was  placed  in  the  Capitol,  near  that  of  his  wife  or  sister  Bonm 
Fortuna,  (See  Fortune,  page  182.) 

WORTH.  Aristotle,  in  an  epigram  on  Ajax,  depicts  wMeknowUdged  worth  under  the 
figure  of  Virtue,  who,  with  her  head  shaved,  is  seated  near  the  tomb  of  the  hero,  dissolved 
in  tears.  It  is  well  known  that  his  death  was  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  unjust 
judgment,  which  deprived  him  of  the  arms  of  Achilles.    (See  Od«  xi.  667.) 

SONUIUS.    The  god  of  old  age.    (See^  Age,  page  446.) 
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» 
FERENTIKA.    A  Roman  divinity,  wlio  had  a  temple  and  lacnd  vood  new  Ft 

tummt  a  town  of  Latiom. 

SHIELDS.  On  Roman  medals  shieldM  expreaaed  public  towi  offered  up  to  the  godb 
for  tlie  preaeiration  of  the  prince.  Theae  were  called  cUfpei  votwi  (voiire  ahields),  aW 
were  bang  on  the  altars  or  colunina  of  templea.  A  ahield  by  the  side  of  the  bead  of  a 
prince  designated  that  he  was  the  defender  and  protector  of  his  aubjecta.  Oa  a  medal  of 
Antonine  were  two  large  shields,  to  denote  that  he  held  in  his  bands  tbe  fate  of  the  em- 
pire. Votive  ahields  were  large  disks  of  metal,  on  which  were  repreaented  the  actioBa  tf 
great  men.    (See  Ancilia,  page  401.) 

SECURITT.  On  a  medal  of  tbe  reign  of  Neio,  SBCunrrr  is  depicted  as  leaniif  km 
head  on  her  right  hand,  with  one  leg  carelessly  extended :  as  resting  on  her  left  elbsw. 
with  ber  right  hand  on  her  head,  denoting  repose :  or  as  holdmg  in  one  hand  m  conieopia, 
and  with  the  other  setting  fire  to  a  pile  of  arms  at  her  feet :  on  one  of  the  reign  of  TUas^ 
ahe  appears  seated  before  an  illumioated  altar,  because  the  adoration  rendered  to  tbe  dei^ 
produces  iecuritif  to  the  empire  :  on  one  of  Adrian,  as  seated,  resting  on  a  comoeopi, 
and  holding  another  in  ber  bands,  because  public  security  depends  much  on  the  ova  of 
government  to  maintain  fertility.  (See  Secmrity,  page  607.) 

FIRMNESS.    This  is  designated,  on  antique  monuments,  by  the  bone  which 
the  foot  to  the  leg. 

TRUCE»£CHECHIRIA.  A  Truce  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  €emale 
en  a  military  trophy,  without  a  helmet,  but  with  a  cuirass,  to  denote  that  hoarilitiaa  ate  sa^ 
snspeoded ;  good  faith  being  indicated  by  her  left  hand  placed  to  ber  heart,  and  by  Iba 
point  of  tlie  sword  thst  she  holds  in  her  right,  lowered  to  tbe  ground.  Thia  divniii^  bid  a 
•tatue  at  Olympia,  where  she  was  represented  receiving  a  crown  of  olivea. 

VALOUR.  This  is  represented  under  the  symbol  of  Mara  or  Hercnlea,  anned  untb  !■ 
cinb,  and  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  lion.  On  msny  Roman  medala  Valinir  ia  ezpfcssed 
by  a  female  with  a  helmet,  holding  in  one  hand  tbe  hMta,  and  in  tbe  other  a  award  ia  a 
baldrick ;  or,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  habited  in  a  golden  cuirass,  careaaing  a  lion 
ahe  has  tamed.  The  sceptre  which  she  holds  raised,  signifiea  courage  wortbj  of 
her  aninuted  countenance,  insensibUity  to  danger. 

HASTA.  Thb  was  a  javelin  without  a  head,  or  rather  an  ancient  aceptre ;  freqveadf 
placed  on  medals  in  the  hands  of  divinities,  to  designate  their  care  of  things  below.  Tkt 
•Romans  assigned  a  haata  to  the  nobiliiy.  The  hatia  pura  is  that  which  ia  atet  decocaled 
with  branches  or  bandelets. 

VIGILANCE.  This  was  depicted  by  lite  Egyptinns  under  tite  form  of  a  linm,  as  tbv 
anintal  is  said  to  sleep  with  its  eyes  open,  and  on  this  account  was  placed  at  the  door  of 
their  temples.  Vigilance  is  also  symbolised  hy  a  hare ;  military  vigilance  by  a  cock 
auunding  a  trumpet ;  or  by  a  dog  lying  down,  as  the  crest  of  a  Roman  helmet :  by  the 
modems,  as  an  armed  and  watchful  female,  holding  in  one  hand  a  lighted  torch,  and  ia 
the  other  a  lance  ;  or  by  a  crane  holding  in  one  of  its  feet  a  stone :  but  Vigilance  is  omr 
generally  represented  by  a  female,  whose  attendants  are  a  cock  and  a  gooae,  with  a  book 
under  her  arm,  and  a  lamp  in  her  hand.  Lebrun  has  designated  Vigilance  aa  a  female  wHb 
wings,  holding  in  one  hand  an  lioor-glass,  and  in  the  other  a  cock  and  a  spur,  syaihob  ef 
activity.  Vigilance  in  dtmger  is  depicted  as  a  female  armed  with  a  laace,  a  lieloset,  and 
a  cuirass ;  heedful  of  the  least  noise,  she  walks  silently  in  tite  shade  by  the  gUaaiaeang 
light  of  a  torch,  whilst  Careletmess  sleeps  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 

LIBERTY.    A  celebrated  divinity,  tbeELElJl  HERIA  of  the  Giveka  and  the  LIBER- 
TAS  of  the  Romans.  She  had  a  temple  at  Rome,  supported  by  colomna  of  bronae,  and  i 
mented  with  statues  of  immense  value,  in  which  she  was  represented  clothed  in  wbite, '. 
a  aceptre  in  one  hand,  and  a  cap  in  the  other,  with  a  cat,  an  animal  impatient  of 
at  ber  feet, and  attended  by  tlie  goddesses  ADEONE  and  ABEONE.  Tbe  ci^  (aee  Filaoa) 
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w«s  ill  aHoiion  to  the  custom  of  the  Romanty  who  ciuied  those  of  their  shines  whon  they 
wished  to  enfiranchise  to  wear  one.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  sceptre  the  held  a  wand,  called 
Hndicta,  with  which  the  magistrates  touched  the  slaves  to  denote  their  freedom.  On  sosse 
medals  she  is  depicted  holding  in  one  hand  a  club,  resembling  that  of  Hercules,  and  in 
the  other  a  cap  or  bonnet  with  this  inscription — lAbertoB  Augtut,  ex  S,C.  On  a  medal 
of  Heliogabalus,  liberty,  acquired  by  Talour,  is  designated  by  the  addition  of  a  broken 
yoke  :  on  one  of  Brutas,  by  a  cap  between  two  poniards,  with  the  inscription— /dite 
ilforitt's  (to  the  Ides  of  March) :  on  one  of  Galba,  as  Libertas  resiUuta,  by  a  female  on 
her  knees,  whom  the  emperor,  habited  in  the  toga,  is  raising  witli  his  right  hand  to  place 
again  in  the  hands  of  Rome,  personified  by  a  Pallas  armed  cap*i>pie.  In  more  modem 
representations  she  is  designated  by  a  bird  escaping  from  its  cage,  or  flying  away  with  the 
thread  by  which  it  was  confined ;  as  a  female  habited  in  white,  holding  in  her  right  hand 
a  sceptre  or  club,  and  in  her  left  a  hat,  and  trampling  under  foot  a  broken  yoke ;  as 
walking  with  a  hat  or  bonnet  elerated  on  a  pike  ;  different  emblems  scattered  at  her  fset 
denoting  that  she  is  the  motlier  of  science  and  the  srts,  which  from  her  have  been  tenned 
HberaL  Sliips  sailing,  and  flights  of  birds,  are  also  represented  on  her  medals.  The 
Greeks  invoked  gods  of  liberty,  Tkeoi  eletUkeroi. 

ABEONE.  )  Goddesses  who  presided  over  journeys;  the  former  over  their  commence- 
ADEONE.  Sment,  the  latter  over  their  termination.  The  departure  of  a  Roman 
emperor  for  the  army  U  represented  on  medals  by  the  emperor  on  horseback,  in  armour, 
holding  a  sceptre  or  javelin  in  his  left  hand,  and  receiving  a  small  figure  of  Victort  from 
the  hands  of  Rome,  armed  cap-ii-pie  like  Pallas.  It  was  customary  among  the  Rontiia 
to  present  to  emperors  or  generals  undertaking  an  expedition  palms  or  other  symlxdi  of 
triumph. 

TKESTONIA  and  VIBISIA.  Goddesses  invoked  by  travellers;  the  former  to  pro- 
vent  weariness,  and  the  latter  to  solace  those  who  had  lost  tlieir  way. 

FESSONIA  or  FESSORLA.  A  divinity  who  presided  over  fatigued  travellers. 
CALUMNY.  A  divinity  of  the  Athenians,  represented  in  a  painting  of  Apelles  with 
an  enraged  countenance,  brandishing  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  dragging  Innocence  by  the 
hair  with  the  other.  CREDULITY,  having  the  long  ears  of  Midas,  is  seated  on  a  throne. 
Attended  by  IGNORANCE  and  SUSPICION,  presenting  her  hand  to  Calumny;  who 
is  preceded  by  ENVY,  FRAUD,  and  ARTIFICE,  whose  aid  she  cUhns  to  hide  her  de- 
formity. REPENTANCE  is  at  a  short  distance,  under  the  semblance  of  a  female  in 
black,  with  torn  clothes,  and  in  an  attitude  of  despair,  turning  her  weeping  eyes  towanU 
TRUTH,  who  is  in  the  distance  slowly  advancing. 

INNOCENCE  is  depicted  in  a  painting  of  Apelles  as  a  young  and  heautiful  child, 
with  uplifted  hands,  imploring  Heaven  to  witness  the  treatment  it  is  receiving  from 
Calumny.  In  modem  representations,  Innocence  is  personified  as  a  young  girl  crowned 
with  palms,  of  a  sweet  modest  countenance,  washing  her  hands  in  a  basin  placed  on  a 
pedestal :  near  her  is  a  white  lamb. 

TRUTH.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Salnro,  or,  according  to  Pindar,  of  Jupiter,  and 
mother  of  Justice  and  Virtue.  Apelles,  in  his  famous  picture  of  Calumny,  personifies  her 
under  the  figure  of  a  modest  retiring  female.  She  is  also  represented,  either  on  earth 
or  in  the  clouds,  as  looking  attentively  at  a  sun,  which  she  holds  in  her  right  hand, 
having  an  open  book  and  a  palm-branch  in  her  left ;  under  one  of  her  feet  a  terreitriil 
globe ;  and  holding  a  mirror,  which  is  sometimes  decorated  with  flowers  and  preckwa 
stones.  On  a  modem  medal  she  is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  female  sitting  on  a 
stone,  her  left  foot  resting  on  a  satyr,  looking  at  Jupiter,  who  appears  on  a  cloud  with  a 
thunderbolt  in  his  hand ;  behmd  her  is  FAME,  who  crowns  her,  and  the  inscription  is 
Veritas  odinsa  parii  (troth  begeu  hatred).  She  is  also  seen  covered  with  a  wtU,  opom 
which  various  animals  are  described. 

CL  Man,  4  c 
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lONOKANGE.    The  Oreefai  chancteiifed  Ignomice  vBder  the  ffgoitt  ti  a  vAci 

chfld  blindfolded,  roonnted  on  tm  aM,  holding  the  bridle  in  one  hand  nd  m  cane  h  Ae 
other.  It  has  also  been  denoted  bj  a  corpolent,  defonned,  and  blind  leiDale.  witb  At 
ears  of  an  ass,  a  liead-dreM  of  poppies,  groping  in  the  dark  in  a  bj-patb  fall  of  hrien  aal 
thorns,  nocturnal  birds  of  prey  flying  round  her ;  sometimes  an  ass*  the  hieroglyphic  of 
Ignorance  among  the  Egyptians,  is  lying  by  her  side. 

SUSPICION .  This  is  designated  by  an  obserrant  man,  who,  with  his  stick* is  aeaKfeJif 
among  leaTcs ;  or,  witb  anxions  looks,  is  intrenched  behiad  a  large  axitiqne  shield, « 
which  is  represented  a  furions  tiger;  he  wean  a  helmet,  sannonnted  by  acock,11» 
aymbol  of  Tigilance. 

ENVY.  PHTHONOS.  Envy  was  woishipped  by  the  Greeks  as  a  male,  and  by  Ae  R»- 
nans  as  a  female  divinity.  She  was  represented  as  the  phantom  of  an  old  woman,  ber  hrad 
encircled  by  adders,  with  hollow  eyes  and  livid  complexion,  and  dreadfullj  einaciatfd,wiA 
serpents  in  her  hand,  and  one  biting  her  bosom  ;  as  holding  a  heart,  which  she  is  teansg, 
with  a  dog  by  her  side ;  as  gnawing  her  arms,  and  shaking  the  serpents  which  smnmnd  ke 
head ;  as  driven  away  by  Time,  whp  is  raising  fallen  Truth :  sometimes  a  hydra  with  sevca 
heads  is  placed  beside  her ;  and  one  of  her  principal  employments  was  to  guide  Cahnm^ . 

REFUGE.    The  ancients  represented  this  allegorically  by  a  man  io  coni 
looking  up  to  heaven  with  devotion,  holds  an  altar  firmly  clasped. 

BIA.    Violence.    (See  Violence,  page  121.) 

ETERNITY.  An  allegorical  divinity  adored  by  the  ancients,  and  aometii 
founded  with  Time,  was  represented  under  the  same  figure,  holding  a  serpent,  wlioas  tail 
is  in  its  mouth,  and  forms  a  circle ;  or  simply  by  the  symbol  of  the  circle,  to  the  nMdb 
of  which  is  added  a  winged  hour-glass,  to  mark  the  rapidity  of  life.  On  the  medab  of 
Vespasian,  Domitian,  Trajan,  &c.,  Eternity  is  designated  by  a  goddess,  who  holds  Io  ka 
hands  a  sun  and  a  moon  :  by  three  figures  stretching  a  large  veil  in  the  fonn  of  a  bo* 
above  their  heads :  on  one  of  Faustina,  by  a  veiled  figure  standing,  and  bearing  a  globs 
in  the  right  band :  on  one  of  Adrian,  by  a  figure  within  a  circle,  holding  a  globe  on  which 
an  eagle  has  perched  :  on  a  Greek  one  of  Antoninus  Pins,  by  a  phoeniz,  with  the  ii* 
ocription  Aion  (Eternity) :  and  on  one  of  the  emperor  Philip,  by  an  elephant,  with  a  Gtlie 
boy  on  its  back  armed  with  arrows.  Sometimes  Eternity  is  depicted  as  a  young  warrior, 
armed  with  a  pike,  holding  a  cornucopia,  with  a  globe  at  his  feet.  The  phcenix,  the 
elephant,  and  the  stag  were,  on  account  of  their  longevity,  the  common  ijmbobef 
Eternity. 

FAVOUR  or  KINDNESS.  An  allegorical  divinity,  daughter  of  Geniua  and  of 
Beauty,  or  of  Fortune  ;  represented  by  Apelles  under  the  figure  of  a  yoong  mmi  with 
wings,  always  ready  for  flight,  followed  by  Envy,  and  surrounded  by  Opulence,  Pomp. 
Honours,  and  Pleasures,  having  Flattery  at  his  side,  and  leaning,  like  Fortune,  against  a 
wheel.  ^ 

VALLONA  or  VALLONIA.     A  divinity  presiding  over  valleys. 

VANADIS.    The  goddess  of  Hope  among  the  Scandinavians.  (See  Hope,  page  153.) 

VIRIPLACA.  This  goddess  had  a  temple  on  Mount  Palatine,  where  she  was 
invoked  to  restore  harmony  between  husbands  and  wives. 

VOLUMNUS  and  VOLUMNA.  Thrse  deities  were  invoked  in  marriage  ceremonies. 
Persons  betrothed  wore  round  their  necks  the  image,  in  gold  or  silver,  of  the  god  of  their 
respective  sex,  which  they  exchanged  on  the  day  of  marriage.  The  consul  fialhus  was 
the  first  that  erected  a  temple  to  these  two  divinities.  Tiie  marriage  of  Pompey  with 
the  daughter  of  Cssar  was  regarded  as  ill-omened,  from  not  having  been  celetirated  in 
this  temple. 

CAMELS  or  GAMELY  DEiE,  were  likewise  goddesses  of  marriage. 

PIETY,  PIETAS,  or  EUSEBIA.     A  divinity  held  particularly  sacred  at  Athens 
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md  ait  Bomt.  She  if  geaenUy  reprttentod  m  a  female  tetted,  covered  with  a  largt  veil, 
hofaiiDg  a  coniacopia  in  her  right  hand,  and  resting  her  left  on  the  head  of  a  child,  with  a 
stork  at  her  feet:  on  a  medal  of  Caligula,  in  the  same  attitude  and  dress,  presenting  a 
patera  with  her  right  hand :  on  one  of  Antoninus  Pius,  as  holding  in  one  hand  the  feet  of 
a  fawn  destined  fur  sacrifice,  with  an  altar,  on  which  is  fire,  before  her  :  on  a  medal  of 
Faustina  the  younger,  as  having  two  ears  of  com  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  cornucopia  in 
her  left :  on  others,  as  holding  in  either  hand  a  globe  and  a  child,  having  several  children 
at  her  feet :  and  sometines  as  holding  a  bird  in  her  hand. 

On  a  medal  of  Valerian,  Piety  is  represented  by  two  females  joming  hands  over  am 
altar. 

INTEBCIDON  or  INTERCIDONA.  A  divinity  who  guarded  the  houses  of  women 
after  childbirth ;  so  termed  from  striking  the  door  with  an  axe,  thereby  preventing  the 
intrusion  of  Sjhranus.  He  was  also  invoked  by  wood-cutters  and  carpenters.  (See  Pata, 
page  557.) 

VOLTUMNA  or  VOLTURNA.    Goddess  of  benevolence  among  the  Etmscaai. 

TENITiE.    Goddesses  who  presided  over  \hefaie  of  mankind. 

DESTRUCTION.    The  Egyptians  considered  the  rat  as  a  symbol  of  destruction. 

JUDGMENT.    This  was  also  symbolised  by  a  rat  among  the  Egyptians. 

PERISTERA.  An  attendant  nymph  of  Venus,  who  was  changed  into  a  dove  by 
Cupid,  for  having  unfairly  assisted  the  goddess  to  win  a  wager  of  him,  respecting  the 
gathering  of  flowers. 

PHRA.    One  of  the  Egyptian  epithets  far  the  sun. 

WATER.  This  element  was  deified  by  almost  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
according  to  some  philosophers  was  the  principle  of  all  things.  The  modems  have  per- 
sonified it  as  a  young  woman,  seated  on  a  cloud,  or  an  elevated  spot,  crowned  with  reede, 
which  also  constitute  the  ornament  of  her  throne,  holdiag  in  her  right  hand  the  trident 
of  Neptune,  resting  her  left  on  an  tun,  from  which  watirr  is  copiously  flowing,  and 
having  a  dolphin  at  her  feet.  Shells  of  various  shapes  and  colours,  and  a  child  drawing 
up  nets,  denote  iu  fertile  properties. 

SARON.  An  ancient  king  of  Trmsene,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  Saionic  gulf,  in 
which  he  was  drowned  while  hunting.  He  was  worshipped  by  his  subjects  after  death  ai 
the  god  of  mariners. 

JUMALA.  The  name  of  an  ancient  idol  adored  by  the  Fins  and  Laplanders,  who 
attributed  to  it  a  pre-eminence  over  the  other  gods,  and  the  sovereign  controul  over  death, 
life,  the  elements,  ice.  It  was  lepresented  as  a  man  seated  on  sn  altar,  his  head  enciided 
with  a  crown  of  jewels,  a  large  gold  chain  about  his  neck,  and  a  cup  filled  with  gold 
coin  in  his  lap. 

KERAON.    A  deity  to  whom  the  Spartans  ascribed  the  origin  of  festivals. 

KIKIMORA.  The  god  of  night  among  the  Sclavonians.  He  is  represented  as  a 
horrible  nocturnal  phantom :  his  ftmctions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Greek  Morpheus. 
(See  Morpheus,  page  68.) 

KOLA  DA.  A  god  anciently  worshipped  at  Kiov,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  Janns 
of  the  Sclavonians.  (See  Janus,  page  S87.) 

KOUPALO.    The  god  of  fruito  worshipped  at  Kiov. 

BATTLES.    These  sre  personified  by  Hesiod  as  the  sons  of  Discord. 

COMETORES.    Pastoral  divinities. 

DII  COMMUNES.    The  Jsotiet  of  the  Romans. 

MEDIOXIML    Genii  who  inhabited  the  air,  or,  according  to  Servins^  the  sea. 

MEDITRIN  A.    The  goddess  of  medicine  and  healing. 

WONDERS  OF  THE  WORLD,  the  seven.  Celebrated  works  of  antiqui^,  up^ 
posed  to  surpsssall  others  in  beauty  and  magnificence ;  vis.  the  fsxdens  of  Baby  bo ;  the 
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pyramidi  of  Egypt ;  the  ttatue  of  Japiter  Olympui  by  Phidiai ;  tiit  coloamii  of  Bbgdu; 
tba  walls  of  Babylon ;  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  and  the  tomb  of  Mamdlua.  Sent 
writers  add  to  these  the  statues  of  i£sculapius  at  Epidauros  ;  of  Minerra  at  Athena  >  aad 
of  Apollo  at  Deios  ;  the  Ca]iitol ;  and  the  temple  of  Adrian  at  Cysicna. 

FYLLA.    A  Celtic  divinity,  the  attendant  of  Frigs.  (See  Friga,  page  196.) 

FURINA.  A  Roman  divinity,  whom  some  mythologists  nppoae  to  be  the  chief  sf 
the  Furies,  On  a  patera  of  hard  and  glossy  clay  she  is  represented  with  a  hideooa  aai 
ferocious  countenance,  hair  standing  an  end,  and  large  bats'  wings  on  her  abooMen. 
According  to  otliers,  she  was  the  goddess  of  thUreSf  or  of  chance^  and  hmd  the  nnw  of 
Placabilis.  (See  Chance,  page  607.) 

^RUMNAy  ioU;  hardship;  the  daughter  of  Night;  she  is  described  as  ocNUtaatly 
attended  by  Grief  and  Pain.  (See  Grief,  page  445.) 

AGATHODi£MONES,  good  genii.  The  pagans  gave  thia  name  to  tb»  chi- 
merical animal,  the  dragon,  which  they  revercfnced  as  a  divinity.  , 

AGES  (of  man).  The  ancients  divided  the  life  of  man  into  foor  ages,  which  are  tei 
represented  in  an  antique  allegorical  picture  preserved  at  Rome.  Behind  Temy  whs 
appears  reclined  on  the  ground,  rise  four  ears  of  com  of  diflferent  heights,  aignifyiBi 
the  four  sges,  which  are  likewise  personified  by  four  figures ;  one  bent  tuwnrda  the  eai^ 
the  second  bearing  a  shield  and  an  ear  of  com,  the  tltird  standing  erect  and  firm,  and  tbs 
fourth  with  the  head  rather  stooping.  Two  other  persons  sre  also  seen  ;  one  hoveriag  ia 
the  air  presents  a  small  naked  image  to  Terra,  symbolical  of  the  entrance  of  the  acral  iala 
an  elementary  body  ;  while  the  other,  seated  in  the  clouds,  and  holding  a  cap  ii  her 
handy  resembles  Hebe,  and  probably  expresses  the  immortality  of  the  sool. 

FRUGIFER.  A  divinity,  the  same  as  Bacchus  or  Mithras,  represented  by  the 
Persians  with  the  head  of  a  lion  ornamented  with  a  tiara. 

FRUCTESA,  FRUCTESCA,  or  FRUCTESEA.  A  goddess  who  presided  owm  tbs 
fruits  of  the  earth.   (See  Pomona,  page  S72.) 

AGENORIA  or  AGERONIA.  Goddess  of  industry.  She  was s opposed  to  iiMiHC 
her  votaries  with  courage,  and  is  rejiresented  with  her  finger  placed  on  her  month. 

AGLI BOLUS.  Under  this  name  the  sun  is  supposed  to  have  been  worshipped  it 
Palmyra.  He  is  represented  as  a  young  man  clad  in  a  tunic,  which  descends  ta  his 
knees,  and  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  small  staff.  According  to  Herodiany  the  figoie  of 
this  god  consisted  only  of  a  large  stone,  which,  round  at  the  base,  and  terminatiDg  ia 
a  point,  indicated  the  sun.  Sometimes  he  appears  as  a  young  man  with  curling  hair, 
buskins  on  his  feet,  a  javelin  in  his  hand,  and  a  moon  on  his  shoulder.  On  ancient  mosn- 
ments  he  is  always  accompanied  by  Malachbelus,  a  deity  supposed  to  personify  the  moos. 

CABRU5,  CAPRUS,  or  CALABRUS.  An  ancient  divinity  of  Phasclis,  in  Paa- 
phylia,  to  whom  small  salted  fish  were  offered  in  sacrifice. 

MATURNA.     A  rural  divinity  of  the  Romans. 

MAURITANIA.  This  vast  tract  of  country,  which  comprised  the  modem  itingriffiM 
of  Fez,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  is  represented  on  medals  as  a  woman  conducting  a  hone 
with  a  switch  or  a  leathern  thong,  to  denote  the  docility  and  fleeiness  of  the  Mauritaniaa 
horses. 

EIRA.     A  Celtic  female  divinity,  who  administered  medicine  to  the  gpods. 

ELAGABALUS.  A  Syrian  divinity,  worshipped  at  Emesa,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  the  sun,  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  large  conical  stone.  I'lie  emperor 
Heliogabalus  caused  the  statue  of  this  god,  whose  priest  he  had  been,  to  be  carried  to 
Rome,  where  he  erected  a  magnificent  temple  to  his  honour,  and  displaced  those  gods 
which  the  Romans  had  held  more  sacred  ;  but  at  the  death  of  this  emperor  the  ststot 
was  restored  to  Emesa,  and  its  worship  suppressed  at  Rome.  i 

L  ALLUS.     A  divinity  invoked  by  nurses  to  stop  the  cries  of  children. 
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COLONIES.    Theia  ara  detignated  on  medals  bj  beet. 

LADA.    The  goddess  of  marriage,  worshipped  at  Kiev. 

MERCEDONA.     A  goddess  who  presided  over  merchandise  and  payment. 

FpGI  A.     A  goddess  who  presided  over  the  joy  excited  by  the  flight  of  enemies. 

ANAG YRUS.    A  hero  worshipped  in  the  borough  of  Erectheus,  in  Attica. 

M.lvOTIDES.    The  Amazons  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  the  Pains  MsRotJS. 

PERIBOLA.  The  space  of  ground  which  surrounded  the  temples  of  the  ancients  :  it 
was  planted  with  trees  and  vines,  and  enclosed  with  a  wall  consecrated  to  the  divinities  of 
the  place  ;  and  the  fruits  which  grew  therein  were  the  property  of  the  priests. 

GAZEL.    The  Arabians  anciently  worshipped  golden  representations  of  this  animal. 

SCOTA.  llie  wife  uf  Gaothel,  who^  according  to  fable,  gave  the  name  of  Scotia  to 
Ireland. 

GANNA.    A  Celtic  magician. 

VELLEDA.  A  Celtic  magician  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  was 
adored  as  a  goddess  after  death. 

GAD  or  BAAL-GAD.  A  Syrian  divinity,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Fortnna 
Bona.  (See  Fortune,  page  132.) 

IMPUDENCE,  ANAIDEIA.  She  waa  characterised  by  Aristotle  with  a  broad  fm- 
head,  fixed  look,  red  eye-lids,  and  inflamed  countenance.  She  was  attended  by  an  ape 
and  a  dog. 

CISA.     An  ancient  German  divinity. 

BLAME.  The  ancients  characterised  Blame  by  Momns,  and  depicted  hhn  under  the 
figure  of  an  old  man  in  the  act  of  speaking,  and  striking  the  earth  with  a  stick,  hie  dreae 
being  covered  with  eyes,  tongues,  and  ears. 

BniA.     A  goddess  who  presided  over  the  spot  where  two  roads  joined. 

GARL1CK.    The  Egyptians  worshipped  this  vegetable  as  a  divinity. 

FLATTERY.  This  divinity  is  represented  with  a  flute;  the  deceitfulnesa  of  praise  ia 
indicated  by  the  altar  of  friendship  covered  with  a  net. 

DAITES.  A  divinity  to  whom  the  Trojans  ascribed  the  institution  of  festive  enter- 
tainments. 

C YN  OCEPH ALUS.    One  of  the  names  of  Anubis  and  Mercury. 

PERIAPTES.    Amulets  or  talismans. 

LEVANA.     One  of  the  tutelary  deities  of  children. 

CURCHUS.  A  Ceitic  divinity  of  ancient  Prussia,  supposed  to  have  presided  over 
eating  and  drinking.  A  perpetual  fire  waa  kept  up  on  his  altars,  and  the  first- firuita  of  the 
earth  were  offered  to  him. 

LYNX.  This  animal  was  sacred  to  Bacchus,  and  was  tlie  emblem  of  kight  among  the 
ancients. 

MAJESTAS.  A  Roman  divinity,  daughter  of  Honour  and  Reverence,  and  wife  of 
Vulcan. 

MANES.  Some  among  the  ancients,  confounding  these  deities  with  the  Immures* 
Lares,  &c.  (sec  Lares),  considered  them  to  be  tutelary  genii,  the  offspring  of  Mania ; 
others  regarded  them  as  the  ghosts  of  the  dead,  or  as  infernal  deities  sent  to  torment  nun- 
kind.  They  were  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  vicinity  of  tombs  ;  and  hence  may  be  deduced 
the  custom  of  burning  lamps  in  sepulchres,  fire  being  particularly  agreeable  to  the  Manea. 
Statues  and  altars  were  raised  to  these  divinities,  and  festivals  celebrated  in  their  honoar 
by  the  Greeks  and  Latins ;  among  the  former  it  was  customary  to  evoke  the  shades  of  the 
departed,  a  practice  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  Orpheus,  but  deemed  iropioos  by 
the  Romans.    The  cypress,  beans,  and  the  number  nine,  were  sacred  to  the  Manet. 

ISIAC  TABLE.  An  ancient  monument  discovered  during  the  pillage  of  Rome,  A.D. 
1525.   l^pon  it  are  delineated,  in  bass-ralief,  the  figures  of  nearly  all  the  Egyptian  deities ; 
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and  it  is  rappofed  to  raUtts  eltber  tthikm  liiitoiy  of  thoM  dinnitiaiy  orlo  tha  woiahip  nd 
mysteries  of  Isis ;  bat  all  ttteinpis  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  meaning  of  thia  tablet 
have  biiherte  proTed  mefftctval. 

LAMPS.  Lamps  weva  particularly  used  by  the  ancients  in  temples  dvring  rfligkws 
worship ;  at  marriagvs ;  and  is  tombs. 

DAGEBOG,  DACHOUBA,  or  DAGEBA.    A  SclaTonian  diviaiiy,  worshipped  at 
Kiov»  supposed  to  ba  the  same  as  Plntiuiy  or  Fortune.  (See  Plutos,  page  208.)^ 
.  APOTROP.£I.    Gods  who  averted  evil :  the  same  as  the  AverrwuL 

JOCUS.    The  god  of  wit  and  zailUry. 

JUGATINUS.  Tbe-Roaaas  worshipped  two  deities  of  this  name,  one  of  whom  pie- 
sided  over  attiriages,  and  the  other  over  the  summits  of  mountains. 

ANGARIA.    A  goddess  hiToked  for  protection  under  the  incursion  of  enemies. 

TORCH.  Among  the  ancients  the  rising  sun  was  symbolised  by  an  elevated  torch, 
and  the  sQtthig  san  by  one  extinguished.  The  Athenians  celebrated,  three  timoa  a-year, 
at  the  Panathenaea,  the  feasts  of  Vulcsn  and  those  of  Prometheus,  a  torch  race. 

DAMASCUS.  This  city  is  designated  on  medals  by  a  figure  liolding  a  cadncoaa  in 
the  left  hand,  and  plums,  with  which  the  neighbourhood  abounded,  in  the  righL 

FXLLENIUS.    A  divinity  particularly  adored  at  Aquileia. 

LACTURCINA  or  LACTURTIA.    A  pastoral  deity  of  the  Romana. 

FERTILITY.  Fertility  was  worshipped  as  a  goddess  by  the  Romans.  She  is  repre- 
sented as  a  female,  scattering  in  profusion  ears  of  com,  bunches  of  grapes,  and  fruits  of 
difierent  seasons :  on  medals,  as  having  in  her  left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  with  her  light 
holding  a  little  child  by  the  hand  :  on  one  of  Julia  Domna,  as  a  female  lying  on  the 
ground,  resting  her  left  arm  on  a  basket  of  fruit,  and  laying  her  right  hand  npon  a  globe 
found  which  are  four  little  children.  In  modem  times,  fertility  has  been  symboliaed  by 
heads  of  poppies ;  and,  on  the  medals  of  Posidonia,  by  the  bull,  and  gpraina  of  wheat  or 
barley. 

FAUSTITAS.    A  Roman  goddess,  who  presided  over  flocks  and  herds* 

FORINA.    The  goddess  of  drains.  (See  Cloadna,  page  372.) 

MENOTYRANNUS,  king  of  fiwntlu.  The  Phrygians  worshipped  Atys  aa  the  sun. 
under  this  name.  (See  Atys,  page  411.) 

AMETHYST.  The  ancients  attributed  to  this  stone  the  property  of  averdag  iatckxi- 
cation. 

LOQUACITY.  In  an  ancient  Greek  epigram  this  is  represented  under  the  fonn  of  a 
woodpecker. 

FLATIMNNIS.    The  paradise  of  the  Celts. 

FORNAX.    The  goddess  who  presided  over  ovens. 

DAMIA.  A  goddess,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Bona  Dea,  and  worshipped  espe- 
cially at  Epidaurus. 

EPUNDA.  A  goddess  nho,  with  Vallonia,  had  the  charge  of  things  exposed  to  air. 
(See  Vallonia,  page  570.) 

1NCUB0.    A  guardian  genius  of  the  treasures  hid  in  the  earth. 

INSTINCT.  This  was  represented  by  a  child  with  his  head  covered,  stretching  out 
his  hands  towards  his  natural  food :  be  was  also  clothed  with  the  skin  of  an  animal,  to 
denote  the  power  of  instinct  over  the  brute  creation.  The  elephant,  as  most  largely  en- 
dowed M  iih  instinct,  and  the  heliotrope,  as  constantly  turned  to  the  sun  by  an  unerring 
principle,  are  seen  near. 

M  A  YRS.   The  name  of  three  Celtic  divinities,  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  children. 

CO  ALEMUS.    The  tutelary  divinity  of  impradence. 

MENS,  ikmght.  This  was  adored  by  the  ancients  as  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  of 
every  individual.    This  divinity  had  a  temple  at  Rome  near  the  Capitol ;  and  another  is 
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■wntfcogd  by  Ptoweh  li  wncHd  to  hm  tittt  <h»  b>ttto  of  ThiMy "ifct*    Bm^nmtfy' 
fMMed  to  deHTcr  bar  TotiriM  froB  evil  diangbti. 

CARNEA.    On«  of  tbe  tatelary  dinnidea  of  infantB. 

AIMCNE.    A  Trojan  female,  deified  bj  the  Atheniaaa. 

LAURKA.     A  divinity  mentiuDed  on  an  ancient  monument  in  Cataloiau 

CHILIOMBA.    A  saciifice  of  a  thouaand  victims. 

CHRYSANTIS.  Tbe  name  of  tbe  nymph  who  apprised  Cerea  of  the  aeiave  of  Pro- 
serpine by  Plato. 

PEREGRIN!.    Gods  of  other  nations  adopted  by  the  Romans. 

FABULOUS  or  HEROIC  AGES.  The  period  so  denondnaied  ia  by  aome  eompre- 
bended  between  the  deloge,  aS48  B.C.,  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  1164  B.C.;  aod  by 
others,  between  tlie  foundation  of  the  early  atates  of  Greece,  aboat  1800  yean  B.C.,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  first  great  Assyrian  empire,  747  B.C. 

FABLE.  MUTHOS.  An  allegorical  divinity,  daughter  of  Sleep  aad  Night,  who  ia 
aaid  to  have  married  Falsehood,  and  to  have  been  incessantly  occupied  in  connterfeitiBg 
History.  She  is  repreaented  magnificently  dreaaed,  with  a  mask  on  her  face.  (8oa  f  Ale, 
page  57.) 

UBRARIiE  DEORUM,  scoretariet  fa  the  g^da,  A  name  applied  by  Matrt—a 
Capella  to  tbe  pares,  as  being  the  miniacera  who  dictated,  insenbed,  aad  oioeaied  iSk» 
deeraea  of  Fate.   (See  Fates,  page  4S9.) 

EXCOMMUNICATION.  Thia  was  practised  among  the  Greeks  and  Roiaoni,  bat 
very  infreqoently  reaorted  to  by  the  latter. 

CLEMENCY.  The  temples  of  this  diymlty,  among  die  Greeks  and  Roamaa,  boaa  tka 
name  of  AayUi.  Her  peculiar  aymbob  are  the  olire  or  laurel,  and  an  eagle  perdied  an  a 
thunderbolt ;  and  she  is  repreaented  on  Roman  medala  as  seated  oa  a  Hon,  holding  ia  bar 
left  hand  a  spear,  and  in  her  right  an  arrow  which  she  is  throwing  from  her ;  or  lioldiag« 
branch  of  olive,  while  she  is  leaning  against  a  tree  of  the  same,  to  which  are  taifiaBdad 
conaolsr  rods,  and  trampling  under  foot  a  heap  of  anna. 

STARS.    On  ancient  monuments  atara  were  the  symbols  of  (Sslidty  and  deification* 

ALEMON  A.    One  of  the  tutelary  deitiea  of  infants. 

ESES.    Tyrrhenian  gods,  who  presided  over  good  fortune. 

SLAVERY.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  personified  slavery  under  the  figuN  of  m 
meagre-looking  man,  badly  clothed,  with  hia  head  shaved,  and  hia  fitce  branded :  the  mo- 
dems have  added  a  yoke  with  a  large  and  heavy  atone,  and  irons  on  the  feet. 

LARUNDA.  A  divinity  wlio  presided  over  houses.  She  ia  probably  the  saaM  aa 
Laia,  the  mother  of  the  Lares.  (See  Larea.) 

CALLISTAGORAS.    A  divuiity  of  the  island  of  Tenoa. 

ALCIS.  Tbe  Naharvali,  a  people  of  ancient  Germany,  worshipped  Castor  aad  Polkix 
under  this  name. 

GIMLE  or  VINGOLF  (tkg  paXace  pf  friendtkip).  The  paradiae  of  the  Scandinavian 
goddesses.  (See  Walhalla.) 

GLORY.  An  allegorical  divinity,  repreaented  on  ancient  medals  aa  a  female,  holding 
a  sphere,  upon  which  are  the  twelve  signs  of  the  sodiac,  and  a  amall  figure  which  ban  in 
one  hand  a  branch  of  palm,  and  in  the  other  a  garland :  on  one  of  Adrian,  as  having  a 
splendid  crown  of  gold  on  her  head,  and  one  also  in  her  right  hand,  her  left  anpporting  a 
pyramid,  the  symbol  of  true  glory :  sometimes  also  with  wings,  a  trumpet,  and  a  eornn- 
copia :  on  many  otlier  Roman  medals,  under  the  figure  of  Rome,  personified  aa  aa  Ama* 
aon  seated  upon  mtlitaiy  spoils,  and  holding  in  her  right  hand  a  globe  sarmoontad  by  a 
small  Victory,  and  in  her  left  a  ka$ta  (see  Haata,  page  668.),  or  spear  without  t  bead : 
and  in  more  modem  representatione,  aa  crowned  witli  laurel ;  a  pyrannd,  with  the  gaoius 
of  hiatory  standing  near  her. 
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PA6IPHAE.    A  goddMi  voiilii]iped  at  Thalime,  in  MMtonia,  wtat  her  taaplt  Mid 

oracle  were  held  in  great  repate.  According  to  tome,  she  was  one  of  the  Atlantidea,  and 
the  mother  of  Ammon  ;  according  to  others,  Cassindra,  who  died  at  ThaUme  afttr  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  called  Paaiphae,  because  aU  who  consulted  her  oracle  receivvd  an- 
■wrra  to  their  inquiries. 

ADOREA.    A  divinitj  supposed  to  he  the  same  as  Victory. 

TUTANUS.    A  god  invoked  as  a  tutelar  divinity. 

CARDA,  CARDIA,  or  CARNA.  A  divinity  who  presided  over  aU  the  vital  paiti 
of  the  body. 

ZEWANA  or  ZEWONIA.    The  Diana  of  the  Sclavonians. 

PLAGUE.    This  disease  was  personified  by  the  ancients,  and  reg^arded  as  a  diviai^. 

YME.  A  giant,  formed  of  vapours,  the  ancestor  of  Odin,  Vile,  and  Ve,  by  whom  be 
was  finally  slaib.    From  his  body  the  world  is  said  to  have  been  formed. 

EDUCA,  EDULIA,  EDULICA,  EDUSA.    One  of  the  tutehuy  divinitiea  of  chil- 

dtOB* 

ACRATUS.    One  of  the  attendant  genii  of  Bacchus,  deified  by  the  AtheniaBa. 

TUTEL  A .    A  goddess  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  at  Bourdeauz,  and  who  ia  thei^ 
fore  supposed  to  have  been  the  tutelar  deity  of  that  city.    This  name  was  also 
to  the  statues  of  the  divinities  which  were  placed  as  protectors  on  tlie  prows  of ' 

FABULINUS.  A  divinity  to  whom  the  Romans  offered  sacrifices  when  their  diiJdrcB 
began  to  apeak. 

EUTHENIA.  The  Greeks  personified  plenty  under  this  name,  bat  aractad  to  her 
neither  temples  nor  altars.  (See  Plenty,  page  510.) 

PERCUNUS.  An  ancient  Prussian  divinity,  in  whose  honour  a  fire  fed  with  oak 
wood  was  kept  continually  burning.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  Peruana  or  Fcrano,  the 
Sdavonian  god  of  thunder. 

ZNITSCH.    Sacred  fire  of  the  Sdavonians. 

RISUS.  God  of  mirth  and  laughter ;  be  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Sparta,  whers 
his  statue  was  placed  with  those  of  Venus  and  the  Graces.  The  TheaaaliaBs  likewise 
celebrated  festivals  in  his  honour.  (See  Corous,  page  561.) 

SPINIENSIS  DEUS,  god  qf  thorns.  A  deity  invoked  to  preserve  fielda  from 
thorns. 

CORONIS.  A  goddess  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  worshipped  at  Sicyoo,  ia  tha 
temple  of  Pallas. 

MANTURNA.    A  Roman  goddess,  invoked  at  marriages. 

EURYNOMUS.  One  of  the  infernal  divinities,  who  had  a  temple  and  atatiie  at 
Delphi,  where  he  was  represented  seated  on  the  skin  of  a  vulture,  with  a  haggard  aad 
famished  aspect. 

IMPORCITOR.  A  Roman  divinity  presiding  over  the  country  and  the  labooia  ef 
husbandmen  :  he  was  invoked  in  the  sacrifices  to  Ceres  and  Tena. 

CEPH  ALON.     One  of  the  ancient  names  of  Rpme. 

ACHLYS.     Goddess  of  darkness,  according  to  Hesiod. 

MELLONA.    The  guardian  divinity  of  bees  and  hives. 

PHECASIANS.  Divinities  worshipped  by  the  Athenians,  and  so  named  becansa  thsj 
wore  on  their  feet  the  phaeasium,  in  common  with  the  philosophers. 

ADREUS.    A  god  who  presided  over  the  ripening  of  com. 

NIBECHAN.    A  god  worshipped  by  the  Syrians. 

OUSLADE.  The  god  of  feasting  and  luxury,  worshipped  at  Kiov,  retenbliiif  the 
Comus  of  the  Greeks.  (See  Comus,  page  561.) 

FORSETE.    A  Celtic  divinity,  son  of  Balder  (Apollo). 
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PANT  A.  A  Btme  ^iren  to  Sfwin,  when,  after  its  Mbjection  by  Bacchu,  the  govern- 
tnent  was  entrusted  to  Pan. 

ANABil^NON.    One  of  the  ancient  names  of  the  Meander.  ' 

OBSTINACY.     A  dirinitj,  nid  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Night. 

EMULATION.  One  of  the  cliildren  of  Night  and  Erebus ;  depirted  in  modem  repre- 
sentations as  holding  a  trampcrt,  the  symbol  of  renown  ;  a  crown  of  oak,  the  pxise  of  Tir* 
tuoos  actions  ;  and  a  palm,  the  emblem  of  glory  :  ur,  as  rushing  towards  the  rewards  which 
•he  perceiTes  in  a  mist ;  witli  two  cocks  fighting  at  her  feet. 

TIGER.  This  animal  was  the  symbol  of  anger  and  cruelty  ;  among  Uie  EgyptianSa  the 
figure  of  a  tiger  tearing  to  pieces  a  horse,  signified  the  most  barbarous  vengeance. 

AUTOMATIA.     Goddess  of  chance.    (See  chance,  page  507.) 

ZEOMEBUCH.     An  evil  deity  of  Uie  Vandals. 

REDICULUS  or  RIDICULUS  (from  redire,  to  return).  A  god  to  whom  a  chiipel 
was  dedicated  on  the  spot  where  Mannibal  was  compelled  to  retire  from  the  siege  of 
Rome,  his  srmy  being  struck  with  sadden  fear  on  its  approach  to  that  city.  Some  aep- 
pose  this  divinity  to  l>e  the  same  as  Tutanus,  who  was  also  worshipped  in  that  place. 

ACESIDAS.  A  Greek  divinity,  who  had  an  altar  at  Olympia,  in  Elis :  probably  the 
same  as  the  Acesian  Apollo. 

PEN  I  A.  Goddess  of  poverty,  who,  according  to  Plato,  married  Poms,  the  god  of 
riches,  snd  became  the  mother  of  Love. 

LECHIES.  Sylvan  deities  among  the  Sclavonians,  the  same  as  the  Satyrs  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Faoni  of  the  Latins. 

SPEECH.     This  was  worshipped  as  a  divinity  at  Home. 

PHAGER  or  PHAGRUS.     A  kind  of  fiah  adored  by  the  Egyptians. 

CREATION.  The  creation  of  tlie  universe  is  desi};nated  on  a  cinerary  urn  in  the 
Capitol,  by  a  marine  god  in  a  recumbent  posture,  holding  a  long  oar,  symbol  of  ocean, 
from  whose  bosom  Psyche,  or  the  sool,  bursts  forth  and  assumes  a  mortal  form. 

MENISCUS.  A  round  covering  placed  on  the  heads  of  statues,  to  preserve  them  from 
injury. 

HERES.  A  divinity  worahipited  by  heirs.  She  inas  also  called  MARTEA,  as  one  of 
the  companions  of  Mars. 

PERGUBRIOUS.     A  Sarmatian  deity,  who  presided  over  the  fruits  of  tlie  earth. 

AMBITION.  This  divinity  was  particnlarly  worshipped  at  Rome,  where  she  was 
represented  with  wings. 

GURME.    Hie  Celtic  name  for  Cerberus. 

ROUSSALKY.     Nymphs  of  forests  and  fountains  among  the  Sclavonians. 

BIBESIA  and   ^  Goddesses  among  the  Romans,  of  whom  the  one  presided  over 

EDESIA.  S  wines,  and  tlie  other  over  viands,  &c.  at  banquets. 

LELA  or  LELO.    The  Cupid  of  the  Sclavonians. 

OSSILAGO.     A  Roman  goddess,  who  presided  over  the  bones  of  infants. 

8URTUZ.  The  name  of  the  chief  of  the  fiery  genii,  who,  according  to  Celtic  mytho- 
logy, will  appear  at  the  end  of  time  to  destroy  the  universe. 

Tt'TKLA  or  TUTELIN  A.  A  Roman  goddess,  who  preserved  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
alter  they  were  gathered,  and  had  a  temple  on  Mount  Aventine  :  she  b  represented  as  a 
woman  collecting  stones  which  have  fallen  from  Jupiter. 

GRACE.     She  was  the  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Nox. 

CUBA .     One  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  infants  among  the  Romans. 

.£THER.  This  was  worshipped  by  the  Greeks,  either  under  the  name  of  Jupiter,  of 
Juno,  or  of  Minerva  ;  or  as  a  distinct  divinity,  the  husband  of  Luna,  and  father  of  Dew. 

PALATUA.  J'he  tutelary  goddeM  of  Mount  Palatine,  where  she  had  a  magnificent 
temple. 

CL  Man,  4  D 
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CROMERAUCH.    A  Celtic  dirinity^  especially  wonliin>ed  in .  Iielnd.    Bb  ittige 

was  of  gold  aod  silver,  and  sarroundcd  by  twelve  inferior  deitiee  of  bnm. 

SELIMNUS.  An  Acliaian,  who  was  changed  mto  a  riter  by  Venus,  in  pity  §at  the 
misefy  to  which  he  was  reduced  by  the  intensibility  of  the  nymph  AaoTiiA.  ' 

£RES,  i£S,  or  ^SCULANUS.  A  divinily  who  presided  over  the  coinage  ofctp* 
per  money.  She  is  represented  at  a  woman  resting  her  left  hand  on  a  spdkr»  and  liold« 
ing  a  balance  in  her  right* 

HERESIDES.  Nymphs  attendant  on  Jono,  who  had  also  priesteises  of  lias  aameal 
Aigos,  held  in  such  honour,  that  public  events  were  dated  by  the  years  of  their  pnest- 
hood. 

WODEN.  Alter  whom  Wednesday  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name :  probtUy  the 
same  as  Wodan  or  Odin.    (See  Odin,  page  SOS.) 

£DDA.  A  book  containing  the  dogmas,  religion,  &c  of  the  Scandina«iaiis»  sad  of 
other  people  of  the  north  of  Europe. 

RESPICIENTES  D1I.  Boievolettt  deities,  who  delighted  in  conioring  happmcas  « 
mankind. 

LUGDUS.  A  fabukms  sovereign  of  Gaol,  said  to  have  founded  Lajdiiifm,  now 
Lyons. 

MESSENE.  Daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of  Argos :  she  married  Polyeaoa*  son  of  Lelez, 
king  of  Sparta,  and  persuaded  her  husband  to  establish  a  kingdom,  called,  ftipm  ker,  Mes- 
senia,  where  she  introduced  the  worahip  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  After  her  d«atli  lies- 
aene  receiyed  divine  honours ;  a  temple  was  erected  to  her  at  Ithome;  aad  A  UttUie*  half 
gold,  half  marble,  at  Pares. 

VICES.  These  were  deified  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  fieqoeBtly  pewanied 
tiMm  as  harpies. 

BMP  AND  A.    The  protecting  goddeas  of  towns  and  villages. 

FAULA.     A  Roman  divinity,  wife  of  Hercules. 

FATIDICUS  DEUS.    The  prophetic  god.  , 

PATELANA.    A  Roman  goddess,  who  presided  over  harvests. 

ANTITHEES.    Evil  genii. 

MEMORY.  Memory  is  represented  by  the  ancients  as  a  middle-aged  wobuhi,  adorned 
with  jewels  on  her  head,  and  holding  her  ear  with  two  fingera  of  her  right  band.  Those 
who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  were  placed  on  the  throne  of  Memory,  and  obliged 
to  drink  the  waters  of  memory  and  of  oblivion. 

ERATO.  A  nymph,  wife  of  Areas,  son  of  Calisto,  mother  of  Aaan,  Aphidas,  and 
Elatus,  and,  according  to  the  Arcadians,  the  expounder  of  Pan's  oracles. 

■  One  of  the  Nereids. 

■  One  of  the  Oceanides. 

SPLANCHNOTOMOS.  A  god  worshipped  in  Cypros,  as  having  taught  nuUnd  to 
assemble  together  at  feasts.    (See  Deipnus  and  Keraon.) 

PATELLA  or  PATELLANA.  A  divinity  mentioned  by  Amobiua  as  fwaidiBg 
over  things  already  known,  as  well  as  over  those  which  ought  to  be  revealed. 

ANIG HIDES.    Nymphs  of  the  river  Anygrus,  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

STRIBA  or  STRIBORG.    A  div'mity  worshipped  at  Kiov. 

PO  R  C^  A  X .     G  oddess  uf  ovens. 

HISTORY.  Tlie  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Astrea:  she  is  represented  with  a  vaiefCic 
figure,  ample  wings,  and  a  white  rube,  emblematical  of  truth ;  holding  a  book  in  one  ktnd 
and  a  pen  in  tlie  other,  looking  behind  her,  in  allusion  to  her  recofding  paat  event*. 
Sometimes  she  is  seen  writing  in  a  large  book,  supported  by  the  wiaga  of  Satitni  c^ 
Time. 

DELUENTINUS.     A  god  who  was  invoked  during  war. 
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•  ARTS;    Tlieie  wen  pMnmifiad  vnder  tbo  figart  of  a  wmmui  holdinf  a  cwJnceat,  md 
hafing  various  implenents  at  her  fret. 

ASCENS.    Oae  of  the  epttheto  of  the  god  Luniu. 

CAPXOBATES.    Oae  of  the  epithcU  of  the  Asiatic  Myaians.    (See  MjtiaM,  paf» 

itr.) 

CO  NTU  BERN  ALES.  A  name  giToa  to  two  or  more  diTinitiee  wonhipped  in  thia 
same  temple. 

CONFARREATIO.  One  of  the  ceiemoaies  of  marriage,  institoted  by  RoBohMa  ib 
whkh  the  man  and  woman,  in  the  preeeace  of  ten  witnesses,  ate  together  a  whaaiMi 
cake.    This  marriage  was  p^uliar  to  the  patricians. 

OPERTANEI  DII.    Gods  who  dwelt  wi(h  Japiter  in  the  highest  region  of  b< 

ARCULUS.    A  Roman  divinity  who  presided  over  citadels,  cheeta,  and  cloeetat 

ARGIS  and  OPIS.  Two  Hyperborean  women,  who,  from  their  having,  aa  it  ia 
introdoced  the  worsliip  of  Apollo  and  Diana  at  Deloa,  were  held  sacred  by  the  people  of 
that  island ;  the  dast  of  their  tombs  waa  sprinkled  over  the  sick,  while  a  hymn,  coaqpoeed 
in  their  praise  by  Olen  the  Lycian,  was  sang. 

EPIDOTES.    Gods  who  presided  over  the  growlh  of  childrei^ 

LOKE.  The  evil  deity  of  the  Scandinavians,  who  is  suppoaed  to  be  chained  in  a  place 
of  torment,  nntil  the  dissolatioa  of  the  world. 

I^ELXiONIA.    A  goddess  ioToked  to  repel  enemies. 

SUCCESS.  The  Greeks  erected  temples  and  statues  to  this  divinity,  whom  thay  itpca- 
tented  holding  in  one  hand  a  patera,  and  in  the  other  ears  of  com  and  poppiea. 

TSCHERNOBOG.    An  evil  deity  of  the  Sclavonians. 

METHYNA.    A  divinity  who  presided  over  new  wine. 

GONDULA.  A  Celtic  goddess,  who  presided  over  battles,  and  conducted  tba  aonls 
of  the  slain  to  Odin.  She  ia  represented  on  horseback,  covered  with  helmets  and 
shields. 

BAGOA.    The  first  woman  who,  according  to  some,  delivered  oracles. 

SUNN  A.  The  Scandmavian  name  of  the  sun,  who  was  supposed  to  bo  a  ftnalOf 
always  fleeing  from  the  pursuit  of  a  wolf. 

ZAVANAS.    A  Syrian  divinity. 

DESIDIA.  One  of  the  names  of  IDLEN  ESS  among  the  Latins.  (See  Idleaais,  paga 
tS7.) 

OCCATOR.    A  rural  deity,  who  presided  over  the  harrowing  of  land. 

BAN  IRA.    An  ancient  divinity,  worshipped  at  Maley,  near  Lausanne. 

EVITERNUS.    A  god  or  gcnins,  worshipped  by  the  ancients,  as  superior  to  Japiter. 

QUIES.  Goddess  of  repose,  and  of  the  dead,  who  had  two  temples  at  Rome,  and 
whose  priests  were  termed  the  sUini, 

NIORD.  One  of  the  principal  Scandinavian  deities,  the  ruler  of  the  winds,  of  the 
violence  of  fire  and  water,  and  of  the  tfcasares  of  the  earth.  He  is  invoked  by  hnntais, 
ishermen,  and  navigatoia.  His  wife  is  Skada,  daughter  of  the  giaat  Thisase,  whoso  habi- 
tation is  on  the  mountains. 

LIBATION.  A  religious  rite,  which  consisted  in  pouring  on  the  groond,  from  a  vase, 
some  liquor,  generally  wine  or  milk,  a  prayer  being  at  the  same  time  addressed  to  tlie 
dei^  to  whom  the  libation  was  offered :  sometimes  honey  and  fruits  were  presented  in  tha 
same  manner.  Libations  were  made  om  all  solemn  occasions,  public  and  private.  Soma 
of  the  Roman  emperors  were  permitted  to  share  with  the  gods  the  honoor  of  libations. 

ANGENONA.    A  goddess  invoked  for  rehef  firom  quinsy. 

NOR.  A  Scandinavian  giant,  whose  daughter.  Night,  married  the  god  Daglinger,  aid 
became  tho  motlier  of  a  beautiful  child,  named  Day.  Night  and  Day  are  supposed  by  the 
Scandinavians  to  pursue  each  other,  Mounted  on  chariots,  round  the  world. 
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SORROW.  This  iB  describetl  by  Hetiod  as  a  woman  with  a  pale  and  ndflerable  wpect, 
bathed  in  tears,  aiid  tlirowing  dust  upon  her  shoulders. 

NOIINES.  The  pares  of  the  ScandinaTnms.  They  are  three  hi  number :  URDA, 
tl^e  past;  VERANDI,  the  present;  and  SKULDA,  the  future;  the  last  cf  these, 
aceompanied  by  Rosta  and  Gadur,  is  sent  on  the  eve  of  battle  to  select  those  who  are 
appointed  to  be  slain.    (See  Fates,- page  429.) 

THEATRICA.  Goddess  of  theatres,  whose  province  it  was  to  watch  oter  the  pw- 
aerration  of  those  edifices.  Her  temple  at  Rome  wis  destroyed  by  Domitian,  who 
ascribed  tlie  fall  of  a  theatre,  during  the  celebration  uf  games,  to  her  want  of  rigilanee. 

MINUTIUS.  A  deity  invoked  by  the  Romans  on  trivial  occasions.  A  smali  tenpie 
was  dedicated  to  him  near  the  gate  Minutia. 

SUBTLETY  OF  GENIUS.  Tiiu  wss  personified  by  the  Greeks  as  Minenra  holding 
a  javelin  on  tlie  head  of  a  sphinx. 

ODACON.  A  Syrian  divinity,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Dagon  and  Oannes.  (See 
Phoenicia,  page  280.) 

CARDE^\.  CARDINEA,  or  CARMA.  A  divinity  to  whom  Janus  asngaed  the 
guardianship  of  the  hinges  of  gales. 

RINOA.     A  Celtic  divinity,  the  mother  of  Vole. 

LYNA.     A  Celtic  goddess,  who  protected  the  favourites  of  Friga. 

PETA.     A  Roman  divinity,  who  presided  over  the  requests  made  to  the  other  gods. 

ENGON  ASI.     An  appellation  of  Lucina  at  Tegea. 

GELESINUS  or  GELASIUS.    God  of  smiles  and  joy. 

GEG  ANIA.     One  of  the  first  vestals  dedicated  by  Numa  to  tlic  service  of  Vesta. 

LIFTHRASER.    The  wife  of  Lif. 

LlMENllNA,  UMENTINUS.    Roman  divinities,  who  presided  over  thrrsbolda. 

EUCHE.  A  goddess  who,  according  to  Lucisn,  was  invoked  for  the  attainDient  of 
whatever  was  particularly  desired. 

PLESTORI.  lliracian  divinities  to  whom  human  victims  were  immolated*  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  originally  illustrious  heroes,  who  were  deified  after  d^ith* 

PCEMENIS,  shepherd.    The  name  of  a  dog  of  Actaeon. 

HERMION.  A  king  of  the  Germans,  who,  for  his  bravery,  was  deified  af^er  death  ; 
liis  statue,  which  was  placed  in  most  of  the  temples  of  that  country,  represented  an  armed 
man,  bearing  a  spear  in  the  right  hand  and  scales  in  the  left,  with  a  lion  on  his  shield. 

ARPA  or  ARPHA.     A  Roman  divinity,  of  whom  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 

SULFI.     Divinities  worshipped  in  Gaul,  supposed  to  have  resembled  the  sylphs. 

CARINES.     Carian  women,  who  were  particularly  employed  as  jtratfiea, 

MIHR  or  MIHIR.  A  Persian  deity,  denominated  Mithras  by  the  Greeks,  and  Miles 
by  the  Romans.     (Sec  IMithras,  page  22.) 

OERG IMUS.     An  ancient  divinity  of  Brescia,  in  Italy. 

ZIMZERLA.    The  Sclavonian  goddess  of  spring.    (See  Seasons,  page  266.) 

EPOPS.  A  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  Tercus,  when  he  was  changed  into  a  Hid, 
supposed  to  be  the  lapwing. 

RKDARATOR,  an  agricultural  divinity. 

P2CLIPSES.  The  pagans  considered  eclipses  as  direful  omens,  and  supposed  those  of 
the  moon  to  have  been  caused  by  Uie  visits  which  Diana  or  Lnna  made  to  Endyndon  in 
the  mountains  of  Caria :  others  allege  that  the  magicians,  especially  those  of  Thessaly, 
had  the  power  of  attracting  the  moon  to  the  earth,  and  that  they  then  drowned  their  cries 
by  the  noise  of  cauldrons  and  other  instruments  :  this  custom  was  borrowed  from  the 
Egyptians,  wlio  thus  worshipped  luis,  the  symbol  of  Luna. 

ARRlPiiE A.  One  of  tlte  nymphs  of  Diana,  remarkable  for  her  beauty :  abe  fell  a 
victim  to  the  adjoiration  of  Tmolus,  king  of  Lydia,  and  died  of  grief  at  liis  treataieBt  of  ber. 
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LODA.    A  ScandinaTMfi  dinoity,  probably  the  mine  w  Odin. 

LOFNA.     A  Gothic  divinity,  whoge  oiBce  was  to  reconcile  dipptites. 

EOIPANF^.  The  name  of  the  rural  divfaiities  of  woods  aftid  mountams,  represented  by 
tlia  ancients  as  small  hairy  men  mith  horns  and  the  feet  of  a  poat.  Egipan  was  also  a  >tfr- 
name  of  Pan,  or,  as  others  say,  vi-as  son  of  that  god  and  of  the  nymph  Rga,  was  the 
inventor  of  the  conch  tminpet,  and  was  on  tliat  account  (see  Triton)  represented  with  the 
tail  of  a  fish. 

FREY.  One  of  the  principal  divinities  of  tlie  Scandinavians  ;  lie  was  brother  of  Frea 
or  Freya  (tee  Frea,  page  305.) ;  he  presided  over  heat,  rain,  and  the  fmits  of  the  earth  ; 
and  dispensed  riches  and  peace. 

EGERIA.     One  of  the  names  of  Jimo  Lncins. 

LICNON.  The  van  or  chest  used  in  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Btcchns. 
(See  liis,  under  the  names  of  Ores.) 

PANTICA.     One  of  the  goddesses  invoked  by  travellers  among  the  Romans. 

AMMU DATES.     A  Roman  divinity,  of  i»hom  nothing  seems  to  be  known. 

LIF,  /i/f.  The  name  of  the  man  who,  according  to  Celtic  mythology,  is  to  be  concealed 
-with  his  wife  under  a  mountain  while  the  earth  is  consumed  by  fire,  and  is  snbseqaently 
to  repeople  the  world. 

DID  or  DIDO.  A  little  god  worshipped  at  Kiov,  who  was  regsrded  ss  a  toto  of 
Lada,  the  Sclavonian  VenuSy  and  whose  office  was  to  put  out  the  fires  which  lisd  been 
lighted  by  bis  brother  Lela. 

LADA.    The  Venus  of  the  Sclavonians. 

PICOLLUS.  An  ancient  Pmskian  divinity,  to  whom  the  head  of  a  dead  roan  was  con- 
secrated, and  bloody  sacrifices  offered  to  ap]>ease  his  wrath. 

DOGODA.    The  Zephyms  of  the  Sclavonians.     (See  Zephyrus,  page  171.) 

DIVIPOTES.  Gods,  called  by  the  Samothracisns  Thefdtfnaiea,  probably  the  same  as 
the  Cabiri.  They  were  two  iu  nahiber,  and  were  considered  to  be  eitlier  Cdus  snd  Terra, 
the  sonl  and  the  body,  or  humidity  and  cold. 

MARTHA.     A  Syrian  prophetess,  who  accompanied  Marius  in  all  his  expeditions. 

MASK.    Upon  Roman  medals  a  mask  is  the  emblem  of  scenic  representations. 

PILEUS.  A  cap  which,  being  worn  by  sfifranchised  slaves,  has  become  tlie  symbol 
of  liberty  (see  Liberty,  page  568.)  ;  it  is  often  seen  on  the  reverse  of  medals,  with  the  word 
LibertoM  inscribed  around  it.  Serviua  enumerates  three  kinds  of  the  pileus  worn  by 
priests  only ;  one  called  itpext  which  had  a  rod  in  the  centre  of  it ;  the  second,  iuiuhs, 
which  was  faced  with  wuol,  and  rose  in  a  point;  the  thini,  galeruSf  which  was  made  of 
the  skins  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice. 

OGENUS.  The  god  of  old  men,  whom  the  Greeks,  after  his  name,  called  Ogmitffs. 
Some  identify  him  with  Oceanns. 

LUA.  The  goddess  who  presided  over  expiations,  and  to  whom  spoils  taken  in  war 
were  consecrated.  The  Romans  ascribed  to  her  the  government  of  the  planet  Saturn, 
and  hence  she  is  identified  with  Nemesis,  to  whom  that  office  was  assigned  by  the 
Egyptians. 

CATHARI.     Arcadian  divinities. 

EGNATIA.     A  nymph  revered  as  a  goddess  at  Giialia,  a  town  of  Apulia. 

CERUS  or  CERUSM  ANUS.     A  god  who  presided  over  the  lucky  moment. 

HESSLE.     A  llomsn  divinity  who  presided  over  harvests. 

FORCULUS,  FORICULUS.  One  of  the  three  divinities  who  bad  the  doors  tf 
houses  under  their  protection. 

NYMPH.  1'his  nsme,  originally  assigned  to  a  newly-married  woman,  was  also  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  a  vsriety  of  inferior  deitiea,  who  were  represented  as  young  girls,  and 
itho,  according  to  poetical  ficlioa,  abounded  in  great  numbers  thnmgboilt  the  universe. 
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TlMy  were  divided  info  oelealial  tnd  teiveitfkl ;  the  latter  beings  sabdivkbd  into  ayniplM 
of  the  water,  and  of  the  earth.  The  foHowing  may  he  dasaed  among  the  water  Bjmpha : 
vie  the  Oceanides  (see  page  1BS5.)y  Nereides  (lee  page  844.)»  and  Meliadea,  whuae  habi- 
tatiou  was  the  sea ;  tlie  Naiades  (see  page  250.)>  Creneiades,  and  Pega^sidea  (tee  page  Mt.), 
who  inhabited  fountains ;  the  Potamides,  who  presided  over  rivers ;  and  the  Umnades,  over 
lakes  and  ponds.  The  nymphs  of  the  earth  were  likewise  of  various  hinds ;  those  of  the 
monntains,  called  Oresdes,  OrestiadeBy  or  Orodemniades ;  those  of  valleys,  Napott; 
those  of  meadows,  Lnnniadea ;  and  those  of  foxests,  Dryades  (aee  page  250.),  and 
Hamadryades  (aee  page  400.)  There  wen  likewise  m^y  other  nymphs,  who  derived 
their  name  either  from  their  native  country,  or  from  their  parents ;  as  the  Tyberiades, 
HeliadeS;  &c.  The  epithet  of  nymph  is  applied  by  the  poets  to  any  young  fiunale  re* 
narkahle  for  beanty^  or  for  her  adventures.  Sacrifices  of  oil,  honey,  and  milk,  and 
sometimes  a  goat,  were  offered  to  these  divinitie» ;  and  in  Sicily  an  annual  festival  was 
celebrated  in  their  honour.  They  were  supposed  to  be  mortal ;  though  their  Uvea  were 
prolonged  to  several  thousand  yeara.  The  worship  of  the  nymphs  is  probably  derived 
from  the  belief  prevalent  among  the  ancients,  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  accaftomsd 
atUI  to  hover  around  their  tombs,  or  in  those  scenes  they  had  loved  during  their  lives ;  and 
hence  the  mo»t  beautiful  spots  in  gardens,  forests,  £cc.  were  regarded  with  pecoUv  vcne* 
ration,  as  being  the  favourite  resort  of  nympha  and  invisible  spirits. 

EPIG  1£S.    Terrestrial  nymphs. 

ZOLOTA  YA  BAB  A.    The  mother  of  the  gods,  according  to  the  Selavomans. 

GYNECIA.  A  name  given  by  tlie  Greeks  to  the  Bona  Dea  of  the  Remans.  (See 
Bona  Dea,  page  111.) 

PATRIUMFHO.    A  Prussian  idol,  to  whom  a  serpent  was  consecrated. 

£A.    A  nymph,  after  whom  the  island  £a  is  said  to  have  been  called. 

VALI.    A  warlike  divinity  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  son  of  Odin  and  Rinda. 

ROBIGO,  RUBIGO,  or  ROBIGUS.  A  divinity  invoked  to  preserve  eomlrom mildew. 

TURTLEDOVE.  This  bird  was,  among  the  ancients,  the  embleaa  of  eeajngal 
fidelit}' ;  of  friendship  ;  of  the  allegiance  of  subjects  to  their  prince,  and  of  an  aonny  to 
its  general.  The  reverse  of  a  medal  of  Heliogabalus  represents  a  woman  seated,  witt 
a  dove  upon  her  lap,  and  around  her  inscribed  the  words  Fidea  exercittu.  Among  the 
Egyptians  doves  were  the  symbols  of  those  who  delighted  in  dancing  and  in  the  soend 
of  the  flute ;  these  birds  being  supposed  to  delight  in  such  amusements. 

ECTENES.  A  people  of  Greece,  supposed  to  have  been  the  original  inbabitanCS  of 
Boeotis. 

ANCULES.    Tutelary  divinities  of  slaves. 

MUTINITINUS  or  MUTINUSTITINUS.  The  god  of  silence.  (See  Silence,  page  fll6^) 

EVEMERION.  A  hero  or  demigod  wurshipfted  at  Sicyon  after  sunset,  and  supposed 
by  Pausanias  to  be  the  same  as  the  TELESPHORUS  of  Pergamus,  and  the  ACESTVS  of 
Epidanrus.    He  was  classed  among  tlie  gods  of  medicine. 

EVANTES.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Bacchantes,  derived  from  Eram*  (See  Evta, 
page  181.) 

VALE.  A  son  of  Loke,  who  being  changed  into  a  wild  beast,  devoured  his  brotfieT 
Narfe. 

MOGON.     A  god  worshipped  by  the  Cademc,  an  ancient  people  of  Nortlmmberland. 

PARES.  A  pastoral  goddess  of  the  Romans,  probably  the  same  as  Pales.  (See  Palet, 
page  372.) 

A I  US  LOCUTIUS.     God  of  speech  among  the  Romans. 

PROMYLEUS.     A  divinity  who  presided  over  mills. 

SKSLE.  Goildesaes  invoked  at  the  time  of  sowing  seed  ;  of  whom  one  presided  over 
each  kind  of  grain. 
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.  POTNIADES.  GoddcMct  wiw  were  mn^oMd  to  iMpire  witli  ftuj.  They  vara  war- 
thipp«(l  at  Potnia,  in  BcdoIui,  where  sacrifice*  were  offered  to  tbem.  Tbe  Potniadaf  vcra# 
aciMidijig  to  aooie,  tha  mbm  aa  the  Baccbantea.  There  were  nympba  of  tfaia  aane.  (See 
Njmpha.) 

NEMESES.  Daughtera  of  Eiebiia  and  Nox.  Tbcy  were  particalarljr  reveieaced  at 
Smyrna,  that  city  having  been  founded  by  Alexander  at  tbe  coanaaad  of  theta  deitiei^ 
who  appeared  to  him  io  a  dream.  Some  consider  tbem  to  be  tbe  same  at  the  £aa»cnidea« 
Hamod  BMBtiona  two  Nenmef ,  who  were  invoked  to  ratify  treaties  and  other  solemn  en- 
gafcments ;  the  one  (Modesty)  who  luu  dwelt  upon  earth  tdnce  the  period  of  tbe  goUUn 
aga;  the  other  (Vengeance)  who  puniahea  the  wicked  in  hell.  Tbey  are  repfeaeatod 
winged,  standing  upon  a  wheel,  symbolical  of  the  vicisaitndei  of  bnmao  affairs,  aad  he* 
qnently  holding  a  curb  to  restrain  the  bad,  or  a  spur  to  excite  the  good  to  virtaeoatctioBat 

EUGENIA.  The  term  for  noblenesa  of  character  and  high  birth  amoog  the  Giacks  t 
Boblencsa  waa  never  deified  by  tbem  or  by  tbe  Romans,  bnt  was  depicted  on  •cverml 
asonaments,  as  a  female  standing,  hokUng  with  her  left  band  a  apear,  aod  carrying  in  liar 
right  a  small  statue  of  Minerva. 

PYRAMIDS.  These  were  considered  as  emblematical  of  the  glory  of  ponces*  and, 
among  the  Egyptians,  of  human  life ;  the  comroenceroeat  of  which  waa  repreaeBtad  by 
the  base,  and  the  termination  by  tbe  summit  of  the  edifice.  Some  idolacrooa  nadcMS 
ascribe  a  divhie  property  to  the  pyramidal  form. 

MUTINI  TUTIVI,  nUnt  gwwimiu.  A  name  applied  to  the  Henaea  plaoad  in.  the 
entrance  of  palaces. 

ZOOGONOI.    Gods  who  presided  over  the  preservation  of  animals. 

DRY  AS.  A  daughter  of  Fannna,  revered  as  the  goddeas  of  mode&ty.  This  waa  daiied 
by  the  sncirnts,  and  represented  aa  a  woman  covering  her  fsce  with  a  veil.  Somaliaiea 
ahe  appeara  with  wings,  to  signify  that  she  withdrew  from  the  earth  witli  Nemeaa^  when 
vice  and  corruption  began  to  prevail  among  mankind. 

TIMORI  A.    A  goddess  worshipped  at  SparU. 

STRENI A.  Goddeta  of  presento,  and  particularly  of  those  made  on  the  int  dnjy  of 
tbe  year,  which  were  called  from  her,  ftreaa. 

PRODOMiEL  Gods  to  whom  Megarena  offered  sacrificea  wlien  bebuUtMefm} 
tliey  presided  over  the  constructjcii  of  edifices ;  and  were  invoked  when  the  fbundatiott 
of  cities  was  laid. 

SYMIA.    A  Celtic  goddess,  who  presided  over  the  act  of  denying  upon  oath* 

FLORA.    A  goddess  who  presided  over  com.    (See  Flora,  page  101.) 

SOPOR,  profound  s/^rp— is  distinguished  by  some  writers  from  Sonmns*  Virgil 
terms  him  the  brother  of  Death,  and  assigns  his  abode  in  tbe  entrance  of  hell.  (Sec  Sam- 
nus,  page  226.) 

Til  Y RES.  Tbey  are  faitroduced  in  tbe  processions  of  Bacchus,  and  are  represented 
half  dotlied  with  the  skins  of  beaata,  playing  on  flutes  and  dancing ;  or  sometiniaa  strik* 
ing  with  their  feet  a  kind  of  musical  instrument  called  teabUla  or  crupeiia. 

NAVIGATION.  This  was  repn-scnted  by  the  ancients  under  the  form  of  laia^  hold- 
ing in  her  hands  a  veil  filled  with  tbe  wind.  A  dolphin  was  considered  as  a  presi^  af  a 
fortunate  voyage ;  hence  the  custom  of  adorning  ships  with  a  figure  of  that  animal. 

SIGILLA.  Smill  sutuea  which  the  ancients  plsced  as  ornaments  in  the  nilcboi  of 
Ihair  honses ;  and  which,  having  cooaecrated,  they  worshqyped  aa  divinities. 

WODAN  or  GOD  AN,  a  German  divinity,  by  some  identified  with  Mercoiy*  (Saa 
Woden,  page  678.) 

EUNICE.    One  of  the  nympha  who,  according  to  Theocritus,  detained  Hjlaf  when 

It  on  shore  by  Hercules  during  the  argonautic  expedition.  (See  page  S2S.) 

ST  AT  A.    A  goddess  Invoked  by  the  Romans  to  atop  cooflagratioiia* 
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DEIPNUS.  A  god  to  whom  tlie  Achtiani  attributed  the  iofttitntioii  of  fettitv  aoCrr- 
tainments. 

N£iTH»    A  water  goddeas,  to  whom  a  rock  in  the  Lake  of  Geoofi  was  Mcred*  wor^ 

sliippcd  by  the  GauU. 

TITIA.  A  goddess  adored  by  the  MilesianSy  the  same  probably  as  Titaia,  the  mother 
of  the  Titans.  (See  Titans,  page  174.) 

DRLIADES.    Priestesses  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

NARFE.  The  son  of  tlie  Scandinavian  diTinity  Lokc ;  he  was  devoured  bj  his  bro* 
thcr  Vale. 

SPHRAGITIDEIS.  The  nymphs  of  Mount  Citheron,  who  were  so  called  iromthe  cave 
Spkragidium,  wluch  was  consecrated  to  them. 

EURYBIA.    A  nymph,  motlier  of  I^cifer  and  the  stars. 

MONKEYS.  Tliese  animals  were  held  in  great  veneration  by  the  Egyptiana ;  while 
the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  regarded  them  as  a  presage  of  evil.  Tbej  are  the  emblems 
of  imitation,  and  therefore  of  comedy.  A  monkey,  with  a  young  one  on  its  back,  was  tlte 
Egyptian  symbol  of  a  man  who  hates  his  sun,  as  the  inheritor  of  his  fortune. 

FARTUNDA.    A  Roman  divinity,  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  children. 

AQUATILES  DEI.    Inferior  gods,  who  presided  over  waters. 

VERJUCODUMNUS.    A  Celtic  divinity. 

liERMODA.    An  ancient  Scandinavian  divinity,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Odin. 

TYR.    A  Celtic  divinity,  who  presided  over  combats. 

ENOLMIS.     One  of  the  names  of  the  Pythia.     (See  Pytbo,  page  83.) 

EPIPYRGIDES.  A  statue,  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  composed  of  three  bodies  of  ex- 
traordinary  height,  and  restmbling  a  tower ;  it  was  placed  near  the  temple  of  Victory,  and 
consecrated  by  the  Athenians  to  Hecate.    (See  Hecate,  page  427.) 

PORUS.  The  god  of  plenty.  He  was  son  of  Metis,  goddess  of  Prudence,  and,  by  kis 
marriage  with  Pcnia,  became,  according  to  some,  the  father  of  Love.  (See  Penia,  page 
577,  and  Plenty,  page  610.) 

SUBRUNCINATOR  or  SUBRUNCATOR.    A  god  of  labourers. 

AUTHORITY.     A  divinity,  represented  by  the  Romans  holding  axes  and  rods. 

ENGASTRIjNIYTHES.  Priestesses  of  Apollo,  who  delivered  oracles  without  moring 
tlie  lips. 

GEADA,  GEDA,  or  GETA.     A  Celtic  divinity. 

PA  VENTIA.  A  Roman  divinity,  invoked  by  the  Roman  women  to  deliver  themselves 
or  their  children  from  idle  fears.  Others  suppose  that  her  name  was  used  by  mothers  to 
frighten  their  children  into  obedience.     (Sec  Fear,  page  171.) 

VORA.     A  Scandinavian  divinity,  the  goddess  of  prudence  and  wisdom. 

BRAGER.     A  Celtic  divinity. 

ELEC I  RIDES.  Islands  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pados. 
It  is  said  that  Phaeton  (sco  Phaeton)  was  precipitated  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun  on  one 
of  these,  and  that  the  spot  where  he  fell  was  converted  into  a  lake. 

LUPERCA.  A  goddess  invoked  by  the  Ili>man  shepherds  to  defend  their  flocks  from 
wolves. 

CUR  A.  The  goddess  of  anxiety,  who,  according  to  Hyginus,  fabricated  a  man  out  of 
clay,  and  prevailed  on  Jupiter  to  animate  her  work. 

POLELA.  The  Hymen  of  the  Sclavonians;  the  son  of  Lada.  (See  Hymen,  page  279.) 

SABBA.     An  enchantress,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Cumtcan  sihyl. 

PHILIA.     Godde!>s  of  friendship  among  the  Greeks.     (See  Friendship,  page  657.) 

SEMITALES.  The  tutelary  divinities  of  roads  among  the  Romans.  (See  Vi«,  page 
370.) 

SEGE17A  or  SEGESTA.     A  goddess  of  harve^t. 
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PORRIIf  A.    TIm  Bttar  or  ttmpuakm  •!  CvmenUi,  Um  mochtr  of  Evaadgr ;  aU  pr«- 

■ided  over  past  events.     (See  Cannenta,  pAge  510.)  > 

VIT£LLIA.    A  Rooun  goddets  ifom  whom  the  fiunilj  of  VUellins  deduced  its  origin. 

SUCULiE.    A  LKiin  name  of  the  H^adi  a.    (See  Hyades,  page  946.) 

PALESTINES.  Ooddatsea  iporahippad  at  Pal«ite,  ia  Bp'vus,  and  suppoMd  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Furies. 

CONDITOR.    A  pastoral  divinity. 

FAUNIGEN^.  llie  Roraaaa  were  so  called,  as  being  descended  from  Fommks.  (See 
Fanos,  page  489.) 

STORJUNKARE.  A  Lapland  diTinity,  to  whom  Thor  cntrosted  the  goTemmeat  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  of  the  inferior  anioMls. 

GUTHEYL  or  GUTHYL.  The  nana  Wbder  which  the  Germans  wanhtpped  Uie 
mistletoe.    (See  Mistletoe,  page  444.) 

EUUNOS,  veel-iynjMer.    A  name  of  Ladna.    (See  Lociaa,  pagea  18  and  IdS.) 

ORBONA.  A  tutelary  goddess  of  chiMien.  and  particnhuiy  ci  oaphaas.  Her  altar 
at  Rome  was  placed  near  the  temple  of  the  Lares. 

LEDA.    The  god  of  war  aroong  Uie'SelaToiiians. 

TRIPOD.  On  Roman  medals  a  tf^wd,  with  a  crow  and  a  dolphin  plsced  neat  it,  repre- 
sented the  decemvirs,  as  guardians  of  the  sibylline  books.    (See  Tripods,  pafs  900.) 

FAD^,  FATiE,  FATIDICiE.  Names  given  by  the  Latians  to  the  Brngicians  of 
Gsnl  and  Germany. 

SWETOWIA  or  8WI ATOWITSCH.  God  of  war  and  of  tbo  sun  among  the  Sdavo- 
nians  of  the  isle  of  Rvgen. 

MANIADES.  Goddesses,  said  by  Panaanias  to  be  the  same. as  the  Fuiirs ;  they  bad 
a  temple  in  Arcadia,  on  the  spot  where  Orcetes  ^Mt  his  senses.    (See  Furies,  page  148.) 

PRONO  or  PROWE.  A  principal  diTinity  of  the  Pumeranians,  whose  statue,  placed 
■nder  an  oak,  and  surrounded  by  a  variety  of  iduls  with  several  faces,  represented  Mm 
holding  a  ploagh  in  one  hand,  and  a  ^war  and  a  banner  in  the  other.  His  name  has  been 
deduced,  by  some  writers,  from  a  Greek  woid  signifying  ftretigkim 

FANiE  or  FATUAC.  Nymphs  ef  the  class  of  diviuitics  who  were  consulted  on  the 
fiEKwve.    (See  Nymphs.) 

8ALAMBO.  The  goddess  of  trouble  and  anxiety.  She  was  adored  under  this  name 
at  Babylon,  and  is  supposed,  by  some,  to  be  the  same  as  Venus.  Her  festiralt  were  cele- 
bfUcd  with  every  demonstration  of  grief. 

SULEVES.  Three  rural  divinities,  represeoted  on  an  ancient  marble  as  seated,  and 
holding  fruits  and  com. 

GLOBE.  A  globe  was  a  symbol  of  the  world,  of  power,  and  of  eternity : — one  pre- 
sealed  by  a  god  to  an  emperor,  or  by  a  prince  to  his  subjects,  denoted  not  only  sapeiiet 
power,  but  also  the  distribution  of  benete;  hence  it  was  sometimes  an  emblem  of  libe* 
rality  ;  vrith  a  rudder,  it  denoted  the  sovemgnty  of  the  sea ;  surmounted  by  an  eigle  with 
displayed  wings,  sanctity ;  by  a  phmniz,  ftemity  ;  placed  on  a  tripod,  it  was  the  attribate 
of  Urania ;  and  surmounted  by  a  winged  Victory,  holding  a  crown,  it  designated  that,  to 
victory,  the  prince  owed  the  empire  of  the  worid.  On  a  medal  of  Julius  Cssar  is  a  celes- 
tial globe  on  the  head  of  a  Venus. 

NATURE.  TMs  divinity  is  variously  described  by  authors  as  the  mother,  wife,  or 
daoghter,  of  Jopiter.  She  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Bolus  by  the  Assyrians,  of 
Moloch  by  the  Phmnicisns,  of  Ammon  by  the  F^yptians,  and  of  Paa  by  the  Arcadians  ; 
mid  it  is  supposed  that  the  Epliesian  Diana  also  (see  Ephesia,  page  168.^,  under  her  nnme- 
•ous  symbols,  designated  Nature  and  her  productions.  Sonse  acknowledge  a  deity  whe 
presided  over  human  nature,  and  who  is  believed  to  be  the  same  as  Genius.  Nature  is 
represented,  in  the  spotbcosis  of  Homer,  as  a  little  child,  holding  out  its  band  to  Faith ; 
CL  Man.  4  R 
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by  the  Egyptians  as  a  veUed  female ;   and  by  the  Romans  as  a  woman  holding  a  mltiire 
bn  her  hand,  or  merely  as  a  tenninal  head. 

NIXI,  NIXES,  or  NIXII  DII.    Three  deities  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  childi«n. 

SNOTRA.     The  goddess  of  wisdom  smong  the  Scandinavians. 

PARTIALITY,  lliis  was  deified  bj  the  ancients,  and  laid  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Erebus  and  Noz. 

NONA.    A  tutelary  goddess  of  cliiidren. 

ELEPHANT.  This  animal  was  the  symbol  of  temperance,  of  eternityf  of  pity,  of 
sovereign  power,  aud  of  the  public  games ;  and  in  Bengal  the  white  elephant  was 
honoured  as  a  divinity. 

TYRIMNUS.     A  god  worshipped  at  Thyatira,  in  Lydia. 

NONDINA.  A  goddess  who  presided  over  the  purification  of  children  ;  a  ceremoay 
performed  when  they  were  nine  days  old. 

HESYCHIODES.    Priestesses  of  the  Furies.    (See  Furies,  page  148.) 

YAMALLA.     A  divinity  worshipped  in  Livonia. 

PERTUNDA.    A  goddess  who  presided  over  marriages. 

ASKENOS.    One  of  the  epitheU  of  Deus  Lunus.    (See  Deus  Lunus,  page  ltt4«) 

TEMPEST.  This  was  personified  by  the  Romans  as  a  female,  with  an  angry  coun- 
tenance, seated  amid  stormy  clouds,  surrounded  by  contrary  winds,  and  sjcattering  bail 
with  her  hands.  Sacrifices  were  offered  to  this  goddess,  and  a  small  temple  dedicated 
to  her  at  Rome  by  Marcellus,  after  his  escape  from  a  violent  storm  at  sea. 

DEMON.  Demons  did  not,  among  the  ancients,  imply  malevolent  deities;  they 
were,  in  fact,  much  the  same  as  the  ^enti.    (See  Genius,  page  493.) 

PCENA.  A  goddess  who  presided  over  the  infliction  of  punishments.  She  was  wor- 
shipped under  this  name  in  Italy  and  in  Africa. 

TSCHOUR.    An  agricultural  divinity  of  the  Sdsvonians. 

SALAMANDER.  A  kind  of  lisard,  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  exist  in  the  midst  of 
flames,  which  it  sometimes  extinguished  by  its  extreme  coldness.  Among  the  Egyptisni 
it  was  the  symbol  of  a  person  frozen  to  death. 

STERCULIUS.  STERCUTIUS,  STERCUTUS,  STERQUILINUS.  Deities  pre- 
siding over  the  manuring  of  land  ;  and,  by  some  writers,  identified  either  with  Satora, 
Terra,  or  Faun  us. 

NU MERIA.     Goddess  of  arithmetic. 

VORACITY.  This  was  personified  under  the  figure  of  a  female,  and  a  temple  wss 
dedicated  to  her  honour  in  Sicily.  Her  symbols  are  an  ostrich  and  a  wolf;  and  her  dress 
is  of  the  colour  of  rust,  to  denote  her  destructiveness. 

HYACINTHIDES.  Nymphs  whose  birth  is  variously  ascribed  to  Hyacinthus,  and 
to  Erectheus.  They,  are  thus  enumerated :  Antheis,  Egleis,  Euthenis,  Lyria,  Pandorst 
Procris,  Creusa,  Orithyia,  Cbthcnia,  and  Spartiantis. 

ZEERNEBOCH.     The  black  deity  of  the  Germans  ;  the  same  as  Tschemo  Bog. 

EPIES.     A  dinnity,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Osiris.     (See  Osiris,  page  338.) 

LITTORALES.     Marine  divinities. 

IDUNA.     A  CclUc  divinity. 

VARA.     The  Scandinavian  goddess  of  oaths. 

EUPHRADKS.  A  genius  or  divinity  who  presided  over  convivisl  meetings,  and 
Whose  statue  nas  placed  upon  the  table  at  festivals. 

NKRINA,  NEllI  I'A,  or  NEVERITA.     Goddess  of  respect  and  reverence. 

NASTRANDE,  the  shore  of  the  dead*  The  infernal  regions  of  the  Scandinavians. 
They  are  represented  as  a  vast  edifice,  in  %%hich  the  wicked  are  tormented  by  venomous 
serpents,  a  river  of  poison,  and  a  ravenous  wolf. 

SOROD^i::MO>  £S.     A  name  of  the  Lemures.     (See  page  405.) 
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P£ACOCK.  Vanitjr  wat  ■jmbAlifed  bj  the  6gure  of  this  bird  with  eipancied  plu- 
mage.  On  medals,  a  peacock  signifiea  the  conaecratioQ  of  princesses,  as  an  ewgle  doM 
that  of  piinces. 

KG  A.  A  nympli,  the  daughter  of  Olenas,  and  nurse  of  ^piter,  hy  whom,  after  death, 
she  was  placed  among  the  constellations,  under  the  name  of  Capricomos. 

N A  NN A.  In  Celtic  roytliology,  the  wife  of  Balder  (Apollo),  who  died  of  grief  for  the 
loss  of  her  husband. 

VITRINEUS.     A  tutelary  deity  of  tbe  North nrobrians. 

DENATES  or  PENATES.     (See  Penates,  page  404.) 

POTA,  POllCA,  or  POTINA.     A  tutelary  goddess  of  children. 

HOSTILINA.    A  goddess  invoked  by  the  Rfimans  for  fertility  and  abundant  harrests. 

LIBERALITY.  An  allegorical  diyinity,  represented  as  a  woman  holding  in  one  hand 
a  cornucopia,  and,  with  the  other,  distribating  money.  On  some  Roman  medals  she 
appears  with  a  square  tablet,  upon  which  are  marked  a  certain  number  of  dots,  indicating 
the  quantity  of  grain,  wine,  or  money,  giyen  by  the  emperors  to  tlie  soldiers  and  people. 

CATIUS  or  CAUTIUS.    The  tutelary  deity  of  adults. 

INDIFFERENCE.  This  is  represented  by  the  Egyptians  as  a  woman  seated  in  a 
melancholy  attitude,  with  her  arms  crossed  upon  her  bosom. 

CRABUS.     An  Egyptian  divinity. 

VITl'OLFA.     The  most  ancient  of  the  Celtic  sibyls. 

PHORSA,  PORRIMO,  or  PROSA.     A  tutelary  deity  of  infants. 

UNXIA.     Goddess  of  perfumes. 

NOVENSILES.  These  gods,  said  to  hare  been  introduced  at  Rome  by  tlie  Sabine  king:* 
Tatiua,  derired  their  name  from  the  establishment  of  their  worship  being  subsequent  to  that 
of  other  divinities.  Some,  however,  suppose  that  the  No^ensiles  were  deities  «  ho  presided 
orer  the  renovation  of  things  ;  others  sssert  that  the  term  Novensiles  was  applied  to  nine 
divinities,  Hercules,  Romulus,  .£aculapius,  Bacchus,  Vesta,  ilCneas,  Health,  Fortone,  and 
Faith  ;  to  the  Muses  ;  and  to  some  rural  or  foreign  class  of  deities. 

SARONIDES.  An  epithet  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  to  the  druids,  from  tlieir  dwel- 
ling among  old  oak-trees. 

NEPTUNES.     Genii  who  are  represented  nearly  like  the  fauns  and  satyrs. 

NAGLEFAR.  A  ship  which,  according  to  Celtic  mythology,  is  to  be  built  at  the  end 
of  the  world  of  dead  men's  nails,  and  which  is  then  to  convey  the  evil  genii  from  the 
east. 

VERY  ACTOR.     A  god  of  hnibandmen. 

EPHYDATIA.  One  of  the  Naiads  who,  according  to  Apollonius,  detainrd  Hylas, 
the  favourite  of  Hercules,  when  sent  on  shore  during  the  argonautic  expedition.  (Sec 
Hylas,  page  328.) 

SCHENKN  AK.     A  name  given  by  the  Arabs  to  the  chief  of  the  demons. 

SEM ARGLE  or  SIMAERGLA.     A  deity  worshipped  at  Kiov. 

MELIADES,  MELIAS,  MELIDES,  EPIMELIDES.  Nymphs  who  protected 
flocks  ;  daughters  of  Apollo  and  Melia.    (See  Nymphs,  page  581.) 

VATICANUS.  A  god  who  delivered  oracles  in  a  field  near  Rome.  He  is  confounded 
with  Vagitanus.    (See  Vagitanus,  page  590.) 

SEIA.     A  rural  divinity,  who  protected  the  com  when  first  sown. 

SCOLITAS.  Under  this  name  there  was  a  small  bronse  statue  erected  to  Pan  at 
Megalopolis. 

PANTHER.  Images,  worshipped  by  the  ancients,  in  which  were  combined  the  attri- 
butes and  symbols  of  many  dftTerent  diTinities.  Of  this  kind  is  an  ancient  representation 
of  Fortune,  who,  besides  the  rodder  and  cornucopia,  is  adorned  with  a  lotos,  the  emblem 
of  Isis  and  Osiris;   the  qtiiver  of  Diana;  the  segis  of  Minerva;   the  cock  of  Meratry; 
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«nd  Uic  crow  of  Apollo.  Sometimet,  istl^ful  of  aa  cntira  ilgoie,  a  baad  only  » tttn,  lor- 
founded  by  various  chRncteristics;  as  thai  of  Faustina,  on  a  medal  of  Antoninoi,  which 
bears  the  united  syrohols  of  Serapis,  Jupiter  Anunon,  the  Sun,  Pluto,  NcptmOy  aad 
.^acalapios.    (See  Lares  and  Penates,  page  4M.) 

FECUNIA.    A  Roman  dtnnity  who  presided  over  money.    (See  Monata,  page  38.) 
PROFERA.    A  goddess  of  whom  nothing  is  known  but  the  name. 
SARRITOR.     A  god  invoked  by  tiiose  who  weeded  the  land,  after  harvesl. 
EUMENES,  or  the  PACIFIC  HERO.    A  demigod  of  the  island  of  Chios. 
SUBJUGUS.    A  god  of  marringe. 

MANIA.    A  Roman  goddess,  according  to  some,  the  mother  of  the  Lares ;  aba  was 
propitiated  by  offerings  of  garlick  or  poppies  {  and  in  the  earliest  ages,  by  the  hloed  of 
infants.    (See  Lares,  page  404.) 
PALAMNi^US.    The  evil  s|pirit ;  also  a  name  assigned  to  Jupiter. 
EPHYDRIADES.    Nymphs  who  presided  over  waters.    (See  Nymphs.) 
.  TRIUMPH.   The  trinmph  of  an  emperor  or  general  is  expressed  on  Romaa  medals  by 
the  figure  of  the  victor,  seated  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  ba^iag  ahrandiof  lavel 
in  one  band,  and  in  the  other  an  eagle  (ttie  ensign  of  the  legions),  on  the  top  off  %  spear. 
Sometimes  a  Victory  is  placed  on  the  back  of  the  car. 

TRANQUILLITY.  This  was  deified  by  the  Romans  under  the  figure  of  a  goddass; 
and  a  temple  was  raised  to  her  honour  near  the  Pirrtus  Collatnuu. 

PYRENE.  Daughter  of  Bebrydus,  the  king  of  Spain,  whose  coart  Hercules  Thated 
when  he  passed  through  that  country,  in  the  progress  of  his  expeditioo  against  OeijiMi. 
She  gave  hirth  to  a  serpent*  which  so  terrified  her,  that  she  fled  into  the  woods,  and  was 
there  torn  to  pieces  by  wild  beasts.  It  is  said  in  fable  that  the  Pyrenean  Booatains  wart 
named  after  this  princess. 

ODRYSUS.  A  divinity  from  whom  the  Tbraciaas  deduced  their  origin.  (See 
Odrysia,  page  685.) 

SIGALION.  The  Egyptian  god  of  silence;  the  same  as  Harpoctates.  Hisatetef 
(representing  him  with  his  finger  placed  on  his  lips]  was  borne  in  the  festiTala  of  las  and 
Serapis.     (See  Harpocrates,  page  226.)  % 

NATURALES  DII.  In  this  class  of  divinities  were  ranked  the  World,  the  Son,  Air, 
Water,  Earth,  1  empest,  &c.     (See  classification  of  gods,  page  344.) 

THUNDER.  This  was  worshipped  by  the  ancients  as  a  god.  The  Egyptiaai 
regarded  it  aa  the  symbol  of  a  distant  voice. 

VIDUUS.     A  Roman  deity,  who  was  supposed  to  separate  the  soul  from  the  body. 
VJCTA.    The  goddess  who  presided  over  t'fVitui^ 

PUDICITY.  This  was  personified  by  the  Romans  under  the  figure  of  a  woman  sitting, 
clothed  with  a  slola,  holding  a  lance  in  her  left  hand,  and  pointing  with  her  right  to  her 
face  :  a  tortoise,  indicating  that  women  should  not  wander  from  home,  was  the  symbol  of 
this  virtue.  The  goddess  of  pudicity  had  two  temples  at  Rome,  one  freqaented  by  the 
patricians,  the  otlier  by  the  plebeians. 

FISH.  The  custom  of  paying  divine  honours  to  these  animals,  which  prevailed  among 
the  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and  Lydians,  is  supposed  to  liave  originated  in  the  laUe,  that 
Venus  assumed  the  form  of  a  fish  when  she  fled  from  the  attacks  of  Typhon.  (See 
Typhon,  page  122.)  The  two  fish  which  compose  the  constellation  Pisces,  are  said  by 
some  to  have  been  placed  in  the  sodiac,  as  a  reward  for  transporting  Venoa  and  CufiA 
across  the  Euphrates,  or,  according  to  others,  for  liav'mg  conducted  Amphitrite  to  Neptune« 
Ovid  asserts  that  they  were  tiie  ofispring  of  a  fish,  who  furnished  Isis  with  water  when 
she  was  thirsty.  On  medals,  fish  represent  maritime  towns ;  Byzantium,  in  particular, 
is  signified  by  the  figure  of  a  tunny,  a  species  of  fish  in  which  the  Thracian  Bo^>horus 
abounds. 
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POETRY.  The  ancientt  ezpiMaed  the  diariM  of  poetry  hy  Yarioii*  ■ytboto;  vie. 
ewaoa,  which,  Adorned  with  flowers,  were  placed  aroond  the  figure  of  Homer ;  nightingalea, 
which  were  represented  on  the  toiub  of  Orpheut ;  Pegaaaa ;  a  head  of  Bacdmay  &«• 
An  inferior  poet  was  duuracteriaed  by  a  graashopper  or  cricket. 

MOUNTAINS.  Theae,  vonsidered  to  be  the  daughters  of  Terra,  were  regarded  with 
particular  reverence,  aa  aacred  ground,  and  frequently  worshipped  aa  divioitiea.  Oa 
ancient  medals  they  are  repreaented  by  genii,  each  being  characteriaed  by  aome  pro- 
duction peculiar  to  the  country  in  which  the  mountain  is  lituated. 

VULTURE.  The  flight  of  thia  bird  waa  regarded  by  tlie  augurs  aa  among  their  mett 
important  omens.  Vultsrea  were  particnlarly  sacred  to  Juno  and  Mart,  and  amoog  the 
Egyptians  they  were  the  symbol  of  mothers  ;  of  fight ;  of  boundaries  ;  of  knowledge ;  of 
futurity  ;  of  the  year ;  of  tlie  sky  ;  of  mercy  ;  of  Minerra ;  of  Juno  -,  and  of  the  wrigbt 
of  two  drachms  ;  the  moat  fanciful  reasons  being  aasigaed  fur  the  symboL 

TERRIGENiE  FRATRES,  ikt  tmik-btm  br»tker$.    An  epitliet  of  the  Titans. 

VILMODE.    A  Scandinavian  aage. 

JODULTA.     A  Saion  idol. 

TRUSSES.    The  Celtic  aatyra.    (See  Satyrs,  page  609.) 

ASYLEUS.    A  Roman  dinnity  who  preaided  at  the  asylum  established  by  Romulus. 

NUFTIALES.  Gods  who  presided  over  marriage,  of  whom  Plutarch  enumerates  but 
flve^  via.  Jupiter,  Juno,  Snada,  Diana,  and  Venus. 

TORPEDO.  Among  the  Egyptians  the  torpedo  waa  suppoaed  to  asaiat  those  fi^h  that 
were  unable  to  awim  ;  and  it  was  therefore  the  symbol  of  a  man  who  saws  others  ftom 
drowning. 

NENIA.  The  goddess  of  obsequies  and  funeral  songs.  Her  temple  at  Rome  wai 
situated  near  the  gate  Viminalia. 

FLICS.  Ttiese  were  held  in  great  veaenuion  in  Acamanis,  where,  at  Actium,  a  bull 
waa  sacrificed  to  therr  Itonour,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  The  Greeka,  however,  worshipped 
a  god  named  Myagrus  (see  Myagrua,  page  107.),  whos«}  ofilce  it  was  to  drive  away  theae 
insects  ;  and  a  similar  function  waa  ascribed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ekron  to  their  deity 
BeeUebtttti  or  Achor.  (See  Achor,  page  S84.)  It  is  said  that  fliea  were  never  aeeik  at 
the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games. 

D  YSER.  The  name  of  certain  Scandinavian  goddeases,  who  were  suppoaed  lo  conduct 
tlie  souls  of  heroes  to  the  palace  of  Odin. 

WALHALLA.  The  heaven  of  the  Scandinavians,  in  which  the  aoub  of  thoae  who  fell 
la  battle  are  said  to  dwell  with  Odin.  Here  they  pursue  the  chase,  and  the  warlike  em* 
ployments  in  which  they  delighted  during  their  lives,  and  at  night  assemble  at  a  banquet* 
and  drink  mead  out  of  the  skolla  of  their  enenuet. 

CONISALUS  or  CONISATTUS.  An  Athenian  divinity,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Priapus  of  Lampsacus.    (See  Priapoa,  page  ISS.) 

TOWNS.    The  Greeka  conferred  divine  honours  on  the  founders  of  their  towna. 

FA  L ACER.    A  god  of  the  Romans,  by  aome  considered  to  preside  over  frnit  trees*. 

POLLEN  TIA.    Goddess  of  power  smong  the  Romana. 

PAREDRI,  Gr.  Goda  having  their  sMis  ehie  to  each  other :  so  called,  because  wor- 
ahipped  at  the  same  altar  and  in  the  same  temple.    These  are  also  named  SYNODI. 

VOLA.  A  Scandinavian  prophetess^  the  author  of  the  Voluspa,  a  work  amilar  to  the 
Eddii.    (SeeEdda.) 

MIMIS.    The  Celtic  god  of  wisdom,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  as  Jdinoa* 

YAGA  BABA.  An  infernal  divinity  ol  the  Sdsvoniana,  who  b  deacribed  aa  a 
hideous  old  woman. 

COMPLAINT.    One  of  the  daughtera  of  Night.    (See  Night,  page  227.) 

CYRUS.    A  name  under  which  the  Paniana  wershipped  the  sun. 
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SARTB0RA8.    A  divinity  worshipped  at  Palmyni. 

NIBBAS.  A  Syrian  god,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  Anuhis,  whose  wonhip  J«Hair, 
after  his  apostacy,  attempted  to  establish.  On  the  coins  of  tliat  emperor  he  appean 
holding  a  caduceus  and  an  Egyptian  sceptre.    (See  Anubis,  page  6*29.) 

SLEIPNER.    The  horse  of  Odin,  described  in  Scandinavian  mythology  as  having 
eight  feet. 
-     SIONA.    The  goddess  of  love  and  pleasore  among  the  Celts. 

EUGERIA.  A  goddess  who  presided  over  women  and  old  age.  (See  Age»  page 
445.) 

VAGITANUS.    A  god  who  presided  over  the  cries  of  infknts. 

NODUTERUSA.    A  divinity  who  presided  over  the  threshing  of  com. 

SERA.     A  goddess  who  presided  over  the  sowing  of  seed. 

VOLIANUS.    A  Celtic  dinnity,  the  same  as  Belenns.    (See  Belenos,  page  20.) 

AZONES.    An  epithet  for  the  gods  wliose  worship  was  universal. 

LYMPH  A.    A  rural  goddess  of  the  Romans. 

FOWLS  (sacred).  These  were  brought  to  Rome  from  Eubcea,  and  kept  by  the  aogurs, 
who  consulted  them  on  all  important  occasions :  if  the  fowls  ate  with  avidity  the  food 
which  was  placed  before  them,  it  was  considered  a  favourable  omen ;  and,  on  tlie  cootraiy, 
their  refusing  to  partake  of  it,  was  regarded  as  a  presage  of  evil. 

GYNECOCRATUMENIANS.  A  race  of  European  ScyUiians,  according  to  PKny ; 
but  they  are  not  generally  supposed  to  have  had  an  existence. 

SKIDNER.    The  attendant  of  the  Scandinavian  god  Frey. 

NODINUS,  NODOTUS,  NODUTIS,  or  NODUTUS.  A  rural  god  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

MEDUSA.    The  name  of  a  daughter  of  Priam  ;  also  of  a  daughter  of  Sthenelus. 

ELPTS.    The  goddess  of  hope.    (See  Hope,  page  153.) 

PATELO.    An  ancient  Prussian  divinity,  represented  by  a  death*8  head. 

PANDA.  A  name  for  the  goddess  of  peace  among  the  Romans,  who,  accofdoig  to 
iElius,  also  worshipped  Ceres  under  this  name.     (See  Pax,  page  234.) 

VAFTHRUDNIS.    A  Scandinavian  deity,  renowned  for  his  profound  knowledge. 

HYPHIALTES.     Riiial  divinities  among  the  Greeks  ;  the  SUCCUBI  of  Uie  Romans. 

NOCTURINUS  or  NOCTIJRNUS.  A  god  who  presided  over  darkness.  The  Ro- 
mans sometimes  assigned  this  name  to  the  planet  Venuv,  as  the  evening  star. 

BIRTH  DAYS.  These  were  observed  by  the  Ronmns  with  great  solemnity  ;  presents 
were  exchanged  on  these  occasions,  and  the  house  being  adorned  with  flowers  was  opened 
for  the  entertainment  of  guests.  A  lamb  was  usually  sacrificed  on  an  altar  of  turf;  and 
the  genius  who  wns  supposed  to  preside  over  the  birth  of  mankind  was  invoked.  The 
birtti  days  of  priests  were  particularly  held  sacred,  while  the  anniversaries  of  those  of 
tyrants  or  of  proscribed  persons  were  regarded  as  unlucky.* 

MONOGRAMMI.  A  title  applied  by  Epicurus  to  the  gods  in  general,  as  expressive 
of  tlieir  having  etherial  and  impassive  bodies.  The  word  literally  denotes  outlined;  thus 
the  metaphor  is  borrowed  from  pictures  not  yet  filled  up  with  colours,  &c. 

WORK.  The  ancients  expressed  the  completion  of  any  work  by  a  female  with  her 
bands  open,  holding  in  each  of  them  an  eye. 

TITHOREA.  One  of  a  class  of  nymphs  who  sprang  from  trees,  particularly  oaks.  She 
gave  her  name  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus,  where  she  dwelt,  and  to  the  town  of 
Neon  in  Phocis. 

CHASTITY.  This  was  personified  by  the  Romans  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  either 
holding  a  sceptre,  and  having  two  doves  at  her  feet,  or  veiled,  leaning  against  n  column, 
and  holding  a  branch  of  the  cinnamon  tree  and  a  sieve  full  of  water. 

VIDAR.     A  Scandinavian  deity,  remarkable  for  his  strength,  and  for  wearing  shoes 
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that  enabled  him  to  pats  through  air  and  water.  When,  at  the  end  of  the  world,  Odia^ 
according  to  ScandiaaTian  mythology,  ahall  be  devoured  by  the  wolf  Fenria,  hie  death  will 
be  aTenged  by  Vidar. 

LIMES  {Umil).    A  Roman  deity. 

HIPPONA  or  EPONA.     A  goddeM  who  presided  over  hories. 

£P1  DOTES.     A  genius  revered  by  the  Lacedaimonians. 

PRUDENXE.  An  allegorical  divinity,  represented  by  the  ancients  with  two  facet, 
denoting  her  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  her  anticipation  of  the  future. 

TOUR.     The  name  of  a  god  adored  at  Kior. 

DOMASCHNIE  DOUGHI  or  DOMOWYE.  The  Lares  of  the  Sdavoniana.  (See 
'Lares,  page  404.) 

DOM  I  CI  US.     One  of  the  tutelary  divinities  of  marriage. 

CAPPADOCIA.  'Jliis  country  waa  represented  on  medals  under  the  figure  of  a  wo- 
man bearmg  a  standard,  and  having  a  turreted  crown  on  her  head. 

PSAPHO.  A  Libyan,  who  received  divine  honours  after  death,  in  consequence  of  hit 
having  taught  some  birds  to  repeat  the  words,  *'  Ps«pho  is  a  god  ;*'  the  people  (ignorant 
of  the  stratagem  be  had  employed)  supposed  that  they  were  uttered  by  inspiration. 

SILNOY  BOG  or  KREPKOY  BOG,  the  strong  god.  A  Sdavonian  idol,  repre- 
senting a  man  holding  a  globe  and  a  lance,  and  having  the  head4  of  a  lion  and  a  maa  at 
bis  feet. 

NASCIO  or  NATIO.  A  Roman  goddess  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  cbildrea, 
and  waa  particularly  worshipped  at  Ardea.  ' 

PERSIA.  The  worship  of  the  true  God  appears  to  have  originally  prevailed  in  thia 
couniry ;  but  that  this  pure  faith  soon  degenerated  into  Zabaism,  a  system  in  which  the 
heavenly  bodies  became  objects  of  adoration,  is  evident  from  the  most  ancient  ruina  of  Per- 
aian  monuments  still  existing,  particularly  in  the  city  of  Istakar,  or  Persepolia.  Zabaiam  ia 
aaid  by  some  writers  to  have  been  intrudoced  from  India  by  Mahabad,  who  is  probably  the 
Menu  (see  Menu,  p.  532.)  of  that  country,  as  his  ordinances  ^ipear  analogous  to  the  com* 
plicated  polytheism  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  uncertain  at  w hat  time  theae  doctrinea  were  auper- 
leded  by  the  more  simple  religion  of  the  magi  or  wise  men,  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
extensive  learning,  and  cultivated  in  an  eminent  degree  the  sciencea  of  astronomy  and  oriental 
aatrology.  They  rejected  the  worahip  of  the  planets,  as  divinities,  and  adored  light  and 
fire  only  as  the  emblems  of  the  deity  :  tliey  acknowledged  two  separate  principles  of  good 
and  evil,  Yasman  and  Ahriman,  called  by  the  Greeks  Oromssdes  and  Ahrimanius,  between 
whom  they  supposed  a  perpetual  conflict  would  be  maintained  6000  years,  when  the 
former  would  triumph,  and  Ahriman  with  his  followers  be  cast  into  a  world  oftormentforn 
limited  period,  while  the  virtuous  would  be  immediately  and  eternally  happy  with  Yasman. 

The  magi  were  held  in  great  reverence  until  the  usurpation  of  the  throne  of  Persia  by 
Smerdis,  one  of  their  body,  in  whose  cause  many  of  them  were  slain  ;  but  their  dignitj 
was  soon  restored  by  Zoroaster  or  2<erdn8bl,  a  native  of  Balk.  Several  philosophers  of 
this  name  have  been  enumerated,  some  of  whom  must  have  flourished  at  a  very  early 
period,  as  they  have  been  identified,  by  different  writers,  with  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham, 
Moses,  &c. :  it  is  conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that  from  one  of  these  Zoroasters  the 
magian  system  derived  its  origin,  and  that  it  was  reformed  by  another,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  He  inculcated  the  doctrine  of  one  supreme  being,  the 
creator  of  all  things,  to  whom  Yaxman  and  Ahriman  were  subordinate ;  he  worahipped  the 
sun  as  Mithras,  the  mediator  between  man  and  the  deity,  and  acknowledged  various  orders 
of  good  and  evil  genii,  who  presided  uvcr  the  stars,  elements,  &c.  which  tliey  inhabited. 
He  considered  fire  as  the  emblem  of  the  deity,  and  ordered  that  the  sacred  fire,  which  he 
pretended  had  been  received  from  heaven,  should  be  kept  constantly  burning  in  houses ;  also 
in  small  temples,  called  pyrea,  where  it  waa  worahipped  with  the  face  turned  towards  the 
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west.  Tb«  PersiaiiB  offered  their  sacrifices  on  the  sommits  of  moantains,  wbere  the 
▼ictim  was  slain  and  eaten  by  the  magi,  the  material  parts  of  the  animal  being  considered 
unacceptable  to  the  divinity.  No  representations  of  the  deity  were  allowed  by  the 
Persians ;  ahd  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  destroyed,  upon  this  principle,  all  the  images  be 
foond  in  the  Grecian  temples :  in  a  later  period  of  tlieir  history,  however,  they  appear  to 
have  adopted  the  idolatry  of  the  surromiding  nations,  as  the  worship  of  Venus  Urania, 
and  of  other  divinities,  was  introduced  in  some  parts  of  their  empire.  The  tenets  of 
Zoroaster  are  contained  in  the  Zendavesta,  a  sacred  book,  said  to  have  been  written  by 
him,  which  treats  of  the  moral  and  religious  observances,  of  the  astrological  and  other 
reaming,  and  of  the  government  of  the  magi.  A  sect  of  fire-worshippers,  denominated  Ga- 
bres,  Guebres,  or  Gaurs,  by  the  Mahometans,  still  survives  at  Surat,  Bombay,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  those  cities,  in  the  Persees,  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Persians,  who  took 
refuge  in  those  parts  of  Hindostan  when  their  own  country  was  conquered  by  the  Bfaho< 
roetan  Arabs,  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Cliristian  era. 

.  TIME.  An  allegorical  divinity,  represented  as  an  old  man  with  long  wings,  resting 
his  Imnds  on  a  mattock,  with  irons  and  a  chain  to  his  feet,  to  indicate  that  the  rapidity  of 
time  can  be  regulated  by  systematic  rule.  Bfacrobius  asserts,  that  cords  were  ^tened  to 
the  feet  of  Saturn  when  designating  Time.  The  various  divisions  of  time  were  also  per- 
sonified  by  male  and  female  figures,  according  to  the  gender  of  their  names ;  and  their 
images  were  carried  in  religious  processions.  Among  the  modems.  Time  is  allegorised 
by  a  shrivelled  old  man,  with  a  beard  and  grey  hair,  two  large  wings  at  his  back,  a  scythe 
in  one  hand,  and  an  hour-glass  in  the  other ;  to  these  are  sometimes  added  the  sodiac, 
broken  columns,  and  scattered  sceptres :  Time  is  also  represented  without  wings,  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  two  stags,  which  he  b  driving  at  their  utmost  speed. 

PAUSUS.  A  god  (mentioned  by  Amobius)  who  seems  to  have  been  the  adversaiy  of 
Bellona,  by  bringing  a  pause  (pausa),  or  rest,  to  the  commotions  of  war. 

PATRIT.  The  gods  presiding,  with  peculiar  favour,  over  any  one  particular  country. 
This  epithet  is  constantly  applied  to  the  gods  whom  JEnens  brought  from  Troy,  and  wbo 
were  destined  to  favour  Rome  and  Italy  above  any  other  coiratry. 

PII  PATELLAHII*  Mentioned  by  Plaatus :  they  seem  to  have  been  a  lower  sort 
of  Lares  or  Penates,  who  were  worshipped  with  the  patella,  a  smaller  kind  of  patera. 
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THE  riGURSt  RBFBR  TO  THK  PACLS. 


AamAtuus,  ip4 

Aaeda,  a  Muse,  60 

Aaide,  Moses,  67 

Abaddon,  Osyiis,  SS8 

Abftdiou,  100 

Abs,  a  citjf  of  P1k>cU,  40 

Abeas,  Apollo,  SO 

Abantea,  86 

Abantia  or  Abantis,  Euboea,  85 

Abanti&dct,  Perseus,  229 

Abantlas,  At&Iantx,  97 

,  Datiae,  228 

Abarbar«a,  176 
Abas,  a  Centaur,  55 

,  son  of  £urjrd&mas,  166 

,  kine  of  Arg^,  185 

,  a  fnend  of  i£neas,  181 

,  a  Grecian,  415 

,  an  Etrurian  chief,  549 
Abastor,  horse  of  Pluto,  4 
Abd&b&ran,  or  Al  Deb&ran,  Arabian  god, 

525 
Abdalonj^us,  SOI 
Abdera,  535 

Abellon,  Ai»eJlIo,  or  Abellon,  Osiris,  S18 
Abella,  502 
Abellon,  Osiris,  338 
Abeons,  569 
Aberbina,  425 
Aberldes,  Saturn,  196 
Abetor,  horse  of  Pluto,  4 
Abta,  105 
Abibal,  391 
AbHs,  282 
Abis,  Osiris,  388 
Ablerus,  170 
Abn6ba,  Mons,  519 
Abom^nos,  281 
Abor,  Aborras,  Osiris,  S38 
Ab<)rigYnes,  374,  382 
Abretana,  Asiatic  Mysia,  138 
Abretanas,  Jove,  9 
Abrinc&t»,  517 
Abseus,  a  giant,  175 
Absyrtus,  194 
Abu«,  540 

Abydos,  134  ^ 

Abydus,  a  town  of  Upper  £gypty  333 
Ab^Ia,  Mount,  498 
Acacallis,  18 


Ac&ceslam,  294 

Acacesius,  Mercury,  ib. 

AcacetoB,  id.  ib. 

Acilcos,  ib. 

Acal&ris,  251 

Ac&mas,  son  of  Theseus,  87 

,  son  of  Antenor,  132 

,  a  Thracian,  135 

Ac&inas  or  Ad&nias,  son  of  Asius,  217 

Acantha,  a  nymph,  19 

Acanthus,  a  town  of  &{acedonia,  535 

Ac&ra  or  AlquibiUa,  525 

AcamanYa,  95 

Acamas,  347 

Acastus,  son  of  Pelias,  115 

,  king  of  lolchos,  191 

,  a  Thesprotian,  344 

,  a  Thcssalian  prince,  448 

Acca,  a  companion  of  Camilla,  560 

Acca  Laurentia,  400 

AccYi.  452 

Accitaoi,  71 

Aeolus.  104 

Aceroantis,  Cyprus,  280 

Acerbas,  Sichaens,  392 

Aceraec6mef,  Apollo,  20 

Accsldas,  577 

Acesius,  Apollo,  20 

Acessam&ies,  137 

Acesta,  a  town  of  Sicily,  438 

Acestes  or  ^gestos,  382 

Acetes,  556 

Achad,  JovB,  9 

Achva,  Ceres,  111 

Achsei,  63, 109 

AchsmfoXdes,  421 

Achaeus,  109 

Achaia,  75 

Achaians,  109 

Achates,  (riend  of  iEneas,  381 

,  a  rircr  of  Sidly,  417 

Arh^loia,  CalUrboe,  347 
Acheloides,  Sirens*  327 
Achelous,  a  river  of  Phiygia,  264 

,  a  river  of  Epinis,  255 

Achem5ne,  daughter  of  lob&les,  184 
Acheron,  a  river  of  the  infemal  regions, 
317 

,  a  river  of  the  Bruttii,  378 

Acherusla,  a  river  of  Thesprotia,  317 
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Aclierusia,  lake  of,  in  Eg^pt,  149,  428 

Achillas,  526 

Achillea,  I 

Achlys,  57C 

Achon,  Osiris,  338 

Achor,  284 

Achtbea,  Ceres,  111 

Addalia,  a  fountain,  82 

— ,  Venus,  128 

Aciris,  378 

Ada,  a  shepherd,  270 

,Siphnu8,  414 

— ,  a  river  of  Sicilj,  417 
Acmon,  father  of  Ccelus,  199 

,  a  Lyrnessian,  648 

Acmonldes,  Saturn,  199 

Aconteus,  559 

Acra,  128 

Achxadina,  416 

Acne,  a  mountain  of  Peloponnesus,  37 

Acraea,  daughter  of  the  Asterion,  36 

,  Juno*  37 

,  Venus,  128 

,  Diana,  160 

AcraBphnia,  20 
Acnephnius,  Apollo,  ib. 
Acraeus,  Jove,  9 
Acr&gas,  a  river,  417 
Acratopdtes,  Baccbus,  180 
Acr&tus,  676 
Acrean,  Juno,  37 
AcrettenoB,  Jove,  9 
Acrib^a,  Juno,  37 
Acriaia,  464 
Acrisioneis,  Dan&e,  228 
Acrisioni&des,  Perseus,  229 
Acr!sYas,  27,  186,  228 
AcrYtas,  Apollo,  20 
Acroceraunian  mountains,  420 
Acron,  king  of  the  Caeninensea,  11 

,  a  Grecian,  654 

Acron^us,  306 
Actsa,  a  Nereid,  244 

,  Ceres,  111 

or  Actias,  Orithyia,  661 

Actson,  horse  of  Apollo,  19 

,  son  of  Aristsus,  159 

Actian  games,  416 

years,  ib. 

ActYum,  621 
Actius,  Apollo,  20 
Actor,  son  of  Azeus,  83 

,  brother  of  Aogeaa,  93 

,  a  companion  of  Hercules,  102 

,  son  of  Myrmtdon,  237 

,  son  of  Hippasus,  328 

,  a  Trojan,  543 

,  a  native  of  the  Latian  town  Aurunce, 

661 
ActorYdes,  Patroclus,  56 

,  Eurytus  and  Teatus,  93 

Actdris,  362 
Acus,  64 


Adad,  Jove,  9 

,  Osiris,  338 

Ad&mas,  the  son  of  Asius,  221 

Addua,  377 

Aden,  a  town,  623 

Adedne,  609 

AdephiLgus,  Herculss,  106 

Ades  or  Hades,  Osiris,  838 

— ,  a  term  applied  to  three  dmsions  of 

the  infernal  regions,  446 
AdeaXns,  Pluto,  6 
Adjectum,  382 
Admetua,  18,  260 
Adonena,  Apollo,  20,  525 
Adonis,  son  of  Cin  jhras,  210,  284,  359 

,  Osiris,  338 

,  a  river  of  Phcenida,  S59 

,  Po,  460 

Adores,  676 

Adorns,  Osiris,  338 

AdporYna,  AponYna,    or    Asporiha,   Mx- 

NERVA, 46 

Adramastus,  421 
AdrammSlech  284,  644 
Adramyttiom,  69, 110 
Adr&num,  417 
Adi&nus,  417,  644 
Adrapsa,  425 
Adraste,  286 
AdrastYa,  Nem£sis,  148,  4S1 

or  Adrestia,  a  town,  ISS 

Adrastus,  king  of  Axgos,  SQO 

,  son  of  Merops,  139,  1S4 

,  a  Trojan,  177 

AdrestYa  or  Adrastia,  a  town,  1S9 

AdrestuB,  240 

Adreus,  576 

AdrisnopiSlis,  636 

AdryroachYdae,  468 

AdTropsa,  376 

AduatYci,  618 

Adultua,  Jove,  9 

iEacYdes,  Achilles,  3 

iElkus,  264 

^aea,  island  of,  308 

,  capital  of  Colchis,  316 

iEaetes,  298,  316 
iEchmodYcus,  361 
iEcoptos,  334 
i£diciila,  368 
iEditui,  463 
^ditumni,  ib. 
Aedon,  366 
iEdui,  617 
i£etias,  Medea,  194 
^£t08,  the  Nile,  284 
iEgae,  196 

or  Edessa,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  5SS 

i£gs8,  Carystos,  86 
i£gaeus,  Neptune,  79 
iEgates  insule,  373 — 417 
i^gea,  200 
i£gean  sea,  ib. 
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^geon,  Bri&reut,  69,  664 

^gMta,  a  town  oi  Sicily,  418 

iEgeth«rsum,  4t7 

^geom,  200 

JEgeoB,  king  of  Athcniy  61  y  87,  99 

— ,  a  river,  104 

JBgiile,  170 
JBgialem,  Sicyon,  90 

,  Mycene,  ib, 

^giUeus,  88,  90, 166 

^Uoi,  137 

JBgidetyTheaem,  64 

^ginA,413 

iEginpa,96 

JEgina,  mother  of  .£*cai,  7, 88 

-  ,  the  ialand,  88 
iEgidchoi,  Joyi,  9 
JE^n,  Lesbos,  200 

,  a  town  of  Achaia,  161 

,  Hjperena,  90 

£g^,  77, 171,216 
£gion  or  £giiuD,  166 
£g1e»  426 

JEgletee,  Apollo,  20 
MigahbluBf  Bacchui,  180 
^*gon.  86 

iEgophigof,  Juno,  17 
JBguie,  417 

£gypt,SS3;  ancient  namet of,  8S4 ;  m¥tho- 
loQT  of,  116  ;  sacred  animals,  &c.  or,iS6 
^gyptios,  SS4 
iEgyptios,  Joys,  9 
— — — ,  Apollo,  20 

,  a  Mge,  274 

.£gyptas,  the  Nile,  277, 284 

,  king  of  Egypt,  27,  iS4 

,  one  of  the  five  ancient  promoes 

of  Africa,  467 
^gysthos,  268 
JE^ju  Gallas,  624 
AeUo,  237 

iEllo,  dog  of  Actson,  160 
.£nion,  a  Tbradan  prince,  146 

,  son  of  Chloms,  109 

.£monia,  Thessaly,  ib. 
^^monins,  Achilles,  3 
.£moniat  Jav&iis,  Jason,  194 
^nea,  409 
iEne&des,  Ascanius,  383 

iEneai,  aon  of  Anchises,  124 

iEneas  SyUios,  king  of  Alba,  383 

2Eneia,  409 

.£neid,  2nd  book  of,  recited  before  the  em- 
peror AugoBtos,  401 

^neidos,  Joys,  9 

^D«te,  136 

.£nla,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  636,  409 

.£nianes,  118 

iEnios,  256 

£non,  Osiris,  338 

iEnops,  fiither  of  Satnius,  232 

.£nos,  409 

JEimBy  the  Inn,  634 


,  a  city  of  Thrace,  168 

.£olia,  mother  of  Protogenca,  70 

,  the  kingdom  of  ^5lus,  314 

.£oliaB,  314 

.£olian  colonization,  95 

iEoHdes,  Ulysses,  44 

,  the  Liplkri  islands,  314 

JB6lis,  396 

iE^los,  son  of  Uellen,  95,  109 

1st,  king  of  Pbthiotis,  314 

»  god  of  the  winds,  ib. 

3rd,  the  son  of  Arne,  316 

iEon,  282 

iEorp&ta,  146 

iEpea,  201 

iEpy,91 

^pn  j^tos,  king  of  Arcadia,  ib. 

,  a  Trojan,  437 

Mqm,  382 

.^qnicttla,  .£qaici!^li,  or  ^qni,  602 

.£rea,  Diana,  160 

JBres,  a  dirinity,  678 

Aeria,  Crete,  97 

*  Egrpt,  334 

JBrosa,  Cypros,  280 

.£niinna,  572 

i£s,  678 

iEs&cos,  177 

^scolanos,  578 

JBsculapios  or  Asclepios,  163 

JEsetes,  123 

.£818,  377 

JBson,  321 

£8onides,  Jason,  194 

£sopiis,  a  river  of  Myiia,  132 
,  son  of  Bucolioo,  176 

,  a  river,  207 

JEstii,  636 

iEstivales,  63 

iEsyetes,  father  of  Alcathdns,  216 

,  i£setes,  220 

.£8yronetes,  Bacchvs,  180 

.£syinnas,  213 

iEtlie,  259 

iEther,  Jove,  9 

,  a  divinity,  677 

£therea,  Minerva,  46 

^theria,  .Ethiopia,  61 

^thices,  65, 635 

.£thi5pe,  Lesbos,  200 

iEthidpes,  457 

iEthYopVa,  61 

i£thiops,3ovB,  9 

— — ,  son  of  Vulcan,  64 

iEthlius,  159 

iEthon,  horse  of  Hector,  196 
',  a  horse  of  Pallas,  666 

^thra,  daughter  of  Pittheos,  144 

,  daughter  of  Ooeftnos,  246 

iEthrva,  Rhodes,  107 

iEthusa,  78 

iEtion  or  Eetion,  69 

.£tna,  a  daughter  of  Ccdns,  644 
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j^tna,  tlie  moantain,  4S0 
i£tziieii8,  Jove,  9 

,  Vulcan,  64 

iEldla,  Diana,  161 

^tolia,  95 

iEtoIus,  father  of  Calj^don,  ib. 

>,  SOD  of  Endymion,  95,  159 

iEton,  horse  bf  Pluto,  4 

A^tos,  Nile,  284 

^os,  535 

Afar  or  Afer,  104 

Afer  or  Afar,  ib. 

Afr89  Sorores,  Hespeildes,  427 

Africa,  467 

Propria,  ib. 

,  personification  of,  458 

',  symbols  of,  ib. 

Afrlcus,  232 
Afrlkis,  523 
Agacleus,  240 
Agamede,  215 
Agamemnon,  59,  68 
Aganippe,  60 
Aganippides,  Muses,  67 
Agapenor,  92 
Agasthtoes,  94 
Aga8tr6phu8,  a  Trojan,  213 
Ag&tha,  517 
Agathodarmdoes,  672 
Ag&thoo,  263 
Agathjma,  417 
Agathyrsi,  424 
Agathyrsus,  ib. 
AgaTe,  a  Nereid,  244 

,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  240,  298 

Agdestis,  Cyb£le,  411 

,  a  mountain,  ib. 

Age,  personification  of,  445 
Agelastus,  Pluto,  5 
AgelauB,  son  of  Hercules,  104 

,  a  Trojan,  196 

,  a  Grecian,  213 

,  a  suitor  of  Penelope,  367 

Agelis,  Minerva,  46 

Agendlcum,  617 

Agenor,  son  of  Neptune,  78,  381 

,  son  of  Antenor,  158 

,  king  of  Phoenicia,  230 

,  son  of  Niobe,  204 

Agenoria  or  Ageronia,  672 
Ages,  Augustan,  456 

,  Bricen,  54 

,  Fabulous,  575 

,  Golden,  456 

,  Heroic,  676 

,  Knights-errant,  54 

,  of  man,  572 

,  silver,  7 

Agesildus,  Pluto,  5 
Agetes,  id.  ib. 

,  son  of  Apollo,  18 

Agetor,  Jove, 9 

Aglaia,  mother  of  Nireus,  108 


Aglaia  or  £gle,one  of  the  Graces,  168 
Agla6pes,  ^8CUlapivs,154 
Agiaopheme,  327 
Aglaurofi,  Minkcva,  46 

,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  291 

Aglib6lus  572 
Agiiano,  378 
Agnomen,  371 
Agnon,  558 
Agonales,  Salii,  461 
Agonalia,  889 
Agonensis,  Porta,  368,  461 
Agonios,  Mercury,  294 
Agonius,  Janus,  889 
Agoneus,  Jove,  9 
Agorea,  Minerva,  46 
'Agoreus,  Mercury,  294 
Agra,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  161 
Agne,  46 

Agnea,  Diana,  161 
Agr&gas,  or  Acr&gas,  the  river,  421 

,  the  town,  ib. 

Agraie,  283 

Agraule,  294 

Agraules,  Mercury,  ib. 

Agranlos,  198 

Agre,  dog  of  Actacon,  160 

Agrestes,  Diana,  161 

Agrestis,  Pan,  512 

Agtens,  Apollo,  29 

Agnan&me,  85 

Agriens,  a  Utan,  175 

Agrigentum,421 

Agri6dos,  dog  of  Acteon,  160 

Agrionius,  Bacchus,  180 

Agridpe,  or  Eurydllce,  448 

Agrippa,  king  of  Alba,  883 

,  M.  Vipsanius,  521 

Agnus,  a  giant,  175 

,  son  of  Protli6as,  224 

,  son  of  Circe,  308 

Agr6tera,  Minerva,  46 

-,  Diana,  161 

Agrdtes,  283 

Agyieus,  Apollo,  20 

Agy Ileus,  id.  ib. 

Agylla,  or  Csre,  496 

Agylllna,  513 

Agyrium,  417 

Aia,  334 

Aicheera,  Arabian  god,  525 

Aidoneus,  Pluto,  5 

— — ,  king  of  the  Molossians,  54 

Aiete,  Caieta,  488 

Aim^ne,  675 

Ait,  or  Aith,  Osiris,  338 

Aithalia,  Lemnos,  116 

Aithraia,  Rhodes,  107 

Aius  Locutius,  582 

Ajaces,  196 

Ajax  the  Great,  43 

the  Less,  76 

^— .,  son  of  Teucer,  176 


Alibuidiu.  ib. 

AUbii,  417 

AUlk,  BtLuiMA.  108 

Altlcomenp,  ■  ■calptor,  4A 


Aim 


i,  5M 


«.43j 


Alba,  *  tooncf  Pic«aBm,Sr) 

' ,  king  of  Alba,  *BM 

Lonn.SSl 

Alb<iD«.Jt'-<i>,ST 
Allwnii,  SOfl 
Album.  i.«nis.  Ml 

Mon>,  ib. 
Albeowi,  S7S 
Albion,  B  giuit,  ITS 

ofNcpw--  "" 


Albii.s'lO 

AJbunn,  404 
AlburnuK.  Mou 


■,540 


,  STS 


iniber,  940 
Alcarns.  aou  of  Hrrenlet,  IM 

.  .ncpitot  uf  Hercol«,  i« 

,  fklhet  of  Amphitrjon,  109 

Alcinder,  >  l.ydnn,  170 

,  &  Tfojin,  StO 

Aloodn,  380 
AlcsDar.aTrojsn,  61S 

,  ion  of  Phoni«.  553 

AlnthOoi,  king  of  Kegtn,  4S 
■■  Hinof  Panhaoo.lU 

,  a  Trojan.  »« 

Alee,  do{;  of  AcUrao,  lAO 
AleritF.  oT  AlcrXii.  IIS 
Alchjmr,  SOI 
AkhytnliitF  Mehci'IiTi  U>> 
Ald^mii,  ib. 
Alddefnp.MiHiiiTA,  40 
Akidei,  id.  ib. 

,  Hi»roL»«.  105. 10» 

Aldatn,  wife  at  Sol  muiipai,  3  W) 
Alrim^e.ISS 

A  Icimedon.  *  native  of  Anadia,  104 
I  of  Lancr*,  S4S 


Aku 


t,  \B4 


AlciOpr,  7M 

Aldppc,  daugfater  of  Han,  TO 

,  an  attendant  of  Helen,  tB6 

Aids.  57» 

Aldtti^c.  .lAuehltTof  Minjraa,  8] 
Alcmgmn.  S34 
AloDson,  SIT 
CI.  Jfm. 


Alcll,^(^ 

Ale.^tu,  14B 

'Atrctui,  aSpiiTUn  pcinca.STft 
Alrc:iyoD,  TO 
Aleian  field,  180 
Almuna,  STS 
Alnnaoni,  SIO 
Alemuu*.  HincuLU,  105 
A  lea  or  Alcj  Den),  Hancvni,  104 
Aleon,  14T 

AlMia,  a  ton  of  GalUa  Caltica,  SIT 
AleUe,  TitaDi,  Wt 
AJelei.  SBI 


.ngor 


,114 


ofApi.i.( 


..  iDd 


AlFiande 

Alriandia;  Caaandn,  7M 

Alexandria,  a  lown  of  Lower  EfTptf  )■> 

Aleiikn,  104 

Aleiic&coa,  Apo 


,  Nei 
AleiiriMM,  ITT 
Alia,  244 
Alibion.  78 
AliK»na,  Vehui,  138 
Alilit,  AnbmDOD.  SSS 
AlipnDeaa,  MiacURI 
Abpberia,  IS 
Aliaium, «) 
Aliteria,  CtRU.  Ill 
Aliic 


I,  T9 


•VI.  ISIS 

I,  Kndof  the  Arabai  Sll 


Almon,  a  li'rr,  327 

.  (on  of  TjHheui,  4H 

Almopi,  a  giant,  ITS 

Almui,JovE,<J 

Aloa,  III 

Aloa*.  Cerei.  Ill 

Aliwat,  a  giant,  tOO.  MS 

AlOgoi,  TjphoD,  133 

Al-jirlea,  169 

Alois.  Cinas,  III 

AI0niplia,4aa 

Alonaor  AlilMie,  530 


AlUpe,  Jnuglilet  of  Cercvon,  78 

,  a  Tilltge  of  PhUiiotia,  IDO 

,  A  lonn  of  EpicneniidJan  Loclii,  ib. 

,  one  uf  llie  liwpiM,  S3T 


Amubuiia,  id.  Ib, 
Amailiiuiii,  Cirpriu,  (80 
AmRjioiiiuig,  424 
Amauiniiu,  Ae'oi.[.o.90 

■ 1  ThinDodon,  549 

Amuoni,  Hi 
AnibMineus,  306 
Amhimii,  518 
Ambition,  ■  diiinitjt,  9TT 
Aoibroaii,  the  food  of  the  gaii,  6S 

,  >  hy«d,  24S 

Ambiyiuui,  )0B 

AmbuUi  ot  Ambutti,  Culor  uid  PoUu, 
14T 


Marifima,S18 

Ambuliu',  JoTi,  B 

fenniniB,  ib. 

AnibuBh,  lyingin    44 

Ilhello.  ib. 

Suinms,  ib. 

Al|>he>>.  DiA»4,  IM 

Amethrm,  iwrvofpluto,  4 

AlphraibiEii,  341 

Amellijal,  propmy  of,  ST4 

Al|iheui,01.gj,  110 

Amicii,  ViiNus,  128 

Alii«,  TturiaJan,  5ti 

Anii.i«,  6ia 

Abiailiala  ot  Acui.  Mi 

Alninei,  SIM 

Amiteraum,  STS 

AIU»,  30 

Ammon,  JupiT.u, »,  421 

Altr,  964 

.  0.iHi.,  SS» 

AlMlIiu,  Romblua,  185 

Allbaa,  aOS 

.JItbep«.,7B 

Arani»n«,  S53 

Altli, » 

Amon,  Osian,3J8 

Alliiu,  Juvf,  ib. 

Amor,  CurtD,  809 

Allw,  PlUIO.  fi 

Araorgua,  418 

Altrii.  Ciiipf„lll 

Ainpilu.,  S50 

Alumni,  id.  ib. 

AliijiliiulLS,  30li 

Alunmui.  Jove,  0 

Anipliiarnii.  las 

AlunliDin.  JSG 

Aniplii»ruu!,  S17 

AluU,  Biy 

Amphiclea,  41 

AlUuj.  or  AUOtL^.  iin  Ari.b  iningu,  52S 

Amphidua,  S89 

——.  .goddess  sau 

Ampliictjon,  85,  87 

AtybB.  1ST 

Aniphicfdn,  DO 

Aljbw,  SG-t 
Alyuus.JovE.Q 
,  Bac^'iiui,  ISO 

Alyuu*,  ib. 

.  B  niDTe  of  Cjtbeia,  807 

Alyiolhfea,  ITT 

Ampliigenial  91 

Am*.,  Cebh,  ill 

Amphigueeis,  VuLCA,v,61 

Aninleui,  SS5 

Amphilochi.,  430 

Amatfi,  3T5 

AmiiKhs*.  the  ijo.I,  312 

j^mpUilOcbo.,  34T 

~ ,  tiBuyblcrof  .Miliaus.  312 

A.i,p!iimiltbu8,  son  ofTtalus,  gi 

Ani.raata,  ib. 

,  gmndMn  of  Nfptanp,  »|9 

*ing  «f  Colbphon,  «S) 

Aiiiuu<i.,  Diana,  Kit 

An«irinceu.,yi 

Araaijniliw,  Di*!.,,  161 

,  lun  of  Alelaotliiua,  3IW 

AniBrjr.in,  i.1.  ib. 

.aN™id.844    ' 

Aiiiailms  ano 

Ampliinvmui,  HO 

Amnta,  J'JIt 

AmpLion,  a  Greek  chief,  a22 

Au,.ihci«.  344 

,  ton  of  JuiiilB..  321 ,  8S5 

Amnllionliii.  Vcnu'-,  I!H 

,  eon  of  liiBus.  322 

An«lhu«i,  id,ib. 

,  ion  of  Hjperaiiua.  838 

Amphiirj'tm,  1<W 
Amptiitrjanilidet.  IIekouI-is,  V 
Ampliiu*,  aui  of  Mctop,  114 

,  ■  Tr^*n,  no 

AmplioWrut.  it  Trojiui.  830 

.,  ton  of  AttmKon.  1 

Ampliniui,  ttifi  Vrnis'iui liuQ.I 

■ ■'- — ,ilw  river,    M.  I« 

AmptirjMius,  Arm. in,  2u 
Aiopji  or  Amphycus,  SSI 
Aniftga),  4ST 
AmunvlDi,  J  S3 
Anulcif.lU 


,  CmIot  Md  Pollui,  14T 

Amycljai,  Apot.lo,  ao 

Amyclu,  loQ  uf  Ijici/il 


-,  fallj«uf  I)« 


c,4tO 


Amfn 

—  -,  ting  of  (he  B«br}CP<,  33l,4Sn 

,  >  frieiiil  of  ^Inrii,  38* 

,  ■)*[>  ■  fiiend  ipf  Alnran,  164 

,  »  hunHmnn,  iiO 

Anif  Jon,  1ST 

AmjiBoiic,  one  of  llie  Daiialilrt,  T8 

AiDjnIor,  kiDKuf  Argot.  >0l 


<nofO(ri 

«.fil.l-l]H 


Ami" 

Amjthaon,  321 

Ankbnwo,  Hacuidei,  BTT 

Anuiuta,  14T 

AaicUi,  CatlornnJ  r<^llui, 

Anactoiu,  Hilr 


:>,SOT 


11,436 


:,  130 


Aouljiiiiicaf, 
Ankgpia  or  AnigHi.  SOO 

AuHiu,  Wsu*,  Its 

.  DiiNi.ICI 

AaipbBDi,  Atciii«,  so 
Antphfl,  RD  uliud  in  tlie  -^ 
Anipm,  i  7 
Ann,  408 
AnIlhrippB,  27 B 
Aoilble.  ITU 
AnuiKte,  ITG 


J,  J»ugl.t 


c.f  I*,  r 


<.  348 


!  of  Arcndi*, 

-,  wn  of  Kcplun-,  02,  «H 
— ,  R  win  of  Lycucgiu,  ViU 

rin,  ST4 


>.,  ASS 


.it,  131 


Ancilin,  401 

AnCLUil,  SHI 
Aiirimr).riCB.J7S     , 
All(lll<'S,  18  V 
Abcu  Muni  u(.  4^1 
Amlnrlituiu,     7 
AniUieoT  Andiutr,  194 
AnilrgAvu*.  317 
Andenuilunuiii  ib. 

Anili--,  »  [■(■"pIp  ..f  (Win  OliicB,  311 
.  «  villaiiP  .if  It»ly,  Mi 


'.  I    1 


Androainche,  Ig'J 


•  ,440  (areilwOO) 


AmcItoi  or  Aodnii,  413 
AhiItii*  or  Androi,  tlie  i>land,  ib 

,  tou  of  Emjmachuii,  ib. 

Anemoris  or  ADcniolia.  81 


Aogrln,  gB4 

Angdo.  J 

AngClus,  MiRcirnr,  294 

,  tOD  of  Mercury,  18 

Aiigrmni.Alh 
Angitim,  nlrdem,  194 
Angli.  SID       ' 
AngriTsrii,  ib. 
Angvitfar,  TItcbanii.  136 

Angui[>(<lci,  ■  gisui,  ITS 


::c: 


IT  Piuipft  r1 


AnigndfB,  ST!j 

AntIph0D,te3 

Aiiiiuala  inned  imnDg  Egypliiini   3SI1 

AotlphDi,  K>n  of  ThMrtloi.  log 

Adio,  SOO 

,  >  Meonian  chief,  IIS 

AnbuLGIO 

,  ii.B  of  Priam.  158 

Amui.  400 

,  BOD  of  tho  Mge.  .Egjpdu..  274 

Ann»,  4S) 

■ei,  SitO 

Ann*  Perenna,  Hi 

AniipC.Ii.,5!T 

AntiMiodoiuni.  ib. 

Annoiii..S10 

AntiuuniB,  soa 

Anubrvih  lUS 

AnOsiB,V£NL.a,iao 

AnliiuD,  383 

Anier  0(  AiiBur,  877 

AntoDiaua  Pins,  column  of.  309 

Antiea  or  AntiuB,  Fortune,  ISS 

Aaloniufl,  Marcui,  fi23,  S2T  (•«  alio  4E2) 

,  daughler  of  JobMrt,  1«5 

.  Cteleniia,  6)2 

AnUtuk,  Oir  rianl.  IDS.  143 

Aniorrt,  555 

,cl.if?«fTumuB,iS8 

Antron.  114 

AiilanJi'os,  ■  lowii  of  Ai>i»  Minor,  409 

Anubia.  529 

.  Andrw.  413 

Anxur,acitToflheVol«a,50a 

AntemotB,  493 

■.  a  Lniinn  chief,  SSS 

Animor.  144 

AdiBto,  Joyi,  9 

AnieriM,  S90 

AnjBfUB,  Minyaa.  31S 

Ad  let  oris,  303 

Anj.u..  BTiion,  176 

Anihj'ss.  son  ..f  Antenor,  144 

Aiiia,  526 

Aalhea.  JuND.ST 

Aon,  Osimi,338 

,  Mn  of  Ncpluae,  80 

.  «townofloni».166 

Anlhedun,  ■  town  of  Btcocia.  83 

Aoiiia,  Bfcolia.  ib. 

,  >  njn.pl.,  ib. 

,  Kubna,  65 

Anilieia,  201 

Auntdrs,  Miiars,  67 

Anthei.,  &  nyiiipli,  fiBO 

Aonioa  Deua.  HiBcuMa.  105 

Aulheiuioii,   ISH 

-.  Bacciiu*.  180 

AorsB,  a  muutudn  of  AWilia,  161 

AntheDiui,  Samot.  3T4 

-,   J)UN*,ib. 

Anthemusa,  id.ib. 

Aona,  53S 

Apwne>,  537 

AntuicbomL'na,  Diihi.  161 

Anllieus,  sun  of  NepEunr,  78 

Apaleuor,  JovE,0 

,  atnLnimuionuf.Eiicw.SSa 

Apnturia,  Minebva.46 

Atnliiuii,  B.iccHiu.    SO 

.VEMPa.  129 

Antiuiini,  wife^if  A'ejiluni^,  203 

Apaluriu).  JoiB,0 

,  dai^Elilfr  of  Wcuccliun,  328 

Apemiu).  id.  ib. 

AmiH0rAnI«il.F0BT<.NE.  13S 

Apcsaulias,  Jove,  10 

Aoiklea.  wifHotVulcan.  S2 

Apecantui  or  Aphfsai,  ib. 

,  d-ugliterof  J«bWM.  186 

.  dauglnerof  AutolJca>,SIO 

,  or  Peiua,  a  town  on  the  Propooiij. 

Aniklus,  287 

132 

Apba.  OilB.s,  338 

Aptifica.  120 

,  daugUtiT  uf  Eurjtm,  IBI 

Apbaiile.  Venus,  129 

. ,  «itf  of  Boras.  23B 

,  daughli-'i  uf  (Edlpiu.  201 

,  Di*s*,16l 

Andluchus,  US 

Ai.ha.'(ie,  328 

Apbxua,  M*Ha,70 

AnliliOui,  wQ^rEupriilies,  273 

■Antioclius,  son  of  !f«cuU-,  104 
Aniiopc,  Ani*ii,    8.^ 

,a  Gredan  chief,  SOO 

Apl.elidte,,232 

,  lite  dauelitrt  of  Nycleui,  321 

Alilifcrei,  Cnitnr  and  Pollui,  UT 

■ ,  q-icen  of  the  Am.n.n*.  as 

Apliemidfltb,  3ia 

jlnli|ilmlBS,a'l'<i>jan,217 

Apheaii.  Caaiot  and  Potlui,  J47 

_ ,  kine  "f  ths  L»»trii!One».  315 

Apliesius.Juvt,    0 

Apliwor,  Apoi-lo,  20 

ll|.|l   ■  f  P--r  "J—    s<n 

Apliidas,  a  centaur,  65 
.  «>aorArGM,G78 

!  lOD  of  UocOon,  402 

AphidM,  •  MciM  illDdad  to  b;  Vijmtt, 

Anbi>  PeUM,  ib. 

Deifrt.,  ib. 

,  kiof  of  AiliMW.  n 

Ftlii,  ib. 

ApbidDB.K  J^Mriclof  Alhnu.  Jb. 

,  iciigi-u  of.  414 

ADhiJnu4.Aia 

Anbicus.  Siuut,  S» 

Ai,l.lji(i«,Jov»,10 

Anibui,  IS 

Apttnciu,  Mahi.TI 

Aiu)jnt,ie 

Aphi>h.«.id.ib. 

An,\,o,\t.  ;18 

Aplnorfit^  V.»u.,  1» 

And.  280 

Artdui.  UO 

Aphlb.,0.i  ,..,,«* 

ArKtbytei.  W 

Apnyi,  i»i 

Anne.  904 

Apia,  Sic;ao,  90 

Armr,  518 

.  GrBMB,  ) 

Ar«lu.,m 

.  CvbIli,  4U 

Aittliit,  17 

Aituiio,  517 

Amu,  S3T 

Apii,  ■ 

Arbilrstor.  Joch,  10 

Api*,  king  of  Algol,  ST 

Are*d«»,  AradLui,  09, 18S 

,  Javt,  10 

Amdol,  nolliff  of  Lycului,  ic.  TB 

.  0>i«ii.  ))0 

.  ■  promce  of  iha  Pelopono 

,  »  PelugiM,  S 

91 

,  tbo  bull,  SZB 

.  >  ton  of  CtWe,  98 

ApauoD.  wn  uf  Hippitu),  MS 

Airvliiii  Doui.  P«m,  fill 

.  ionorPh.auDi,3l4 

ArcHgMui,  AroM.j.aO 

Ai-cbuifrim,  Jf.v»„  10 

Aran,  Mtii.  I'll*.  W4 

ApulKoiiij,  Ctrcus  Muimu»,Me 

.    sun  .ifJupiu:.,  160 

Arceni.  544 

Apollo.  IT 

.  wn  of  ChTODM,  381 

Aiceuui,  190 

VfnituT,  4M 

AKhc|#ta>,  lltncuiig,  193 

.  >  lown  of  Mlcpdoni-,  BU 

,  ■  ciiy  of  Libj^  4ST 

AKhoiDQrua,  TO  of  Ljturgiu,  191 

AiL-hf  [.lolcmin.  190 

Aponrlni,  Adpoilu,  or  Aipoiln,  Uikh- 

Arelwn,  .lrifeof,4S7 

vA,4e 

Arcbert,  CreUni  »n»rk*ble  for.  107 

ArLhotiui,  ■  Rattitiaa.  S«4 

ArckignUua.  401 

AicUiupus,  SO-i 
An:hil<>cbu«.  Ill 

ArchiielM,  109 

Appia*.  ViHOi,  129 

Arebili..  ViNua,  IW 

AllpiD..  407 

Arcbitiiiii<,!l8J 

ApicuJ«.-it4 

Arciieiiti».Apoi.i.o,SO 

Apiu.  S35 

Arclufu*.  lau 

ApWn,  98 

Arrulu.  i7B 

Aptt™,  Vicloiy,  191 

ArciMlTiampbalM.MO 

Apulia,  »e 

ArdnliJoj,  Mu«..  ur 

Apnlan,  ib. 

Ardllui.  •aDOfVuk»,04 

Anoe  Calidc.  I» 

Ardr>,  493 

AqtJ>Ktuc(u>.  170 

Ardu.,  ib. 

AiiueSeitiic,  SIT 

Arducnn*.  SI  8 

A(]u»  T»rb«ll*,  ib. 

Arr>,  MIXIBV1.4G 

Aqi]Uia>,  44S 

,  Vmi'i,  IW 

Aqaatllri  Dm,  584 

ArrM,  UQ 

Aquil-uIui,  540 

AreilVcui,  >  Baofma.  81 

A.]uil  till.  373 

,«Troj»D,«9 

AquHii,  Borfai.all 

Anuincum,  533 

Artl.te.sn 

Aquitani,S17 

Ariae,  diaghier  aflXbllu',  91 

— ,  .duofTijphiL.,il(. 

Am,  Haki,  71 

Ari»t«bii1a,D.*N.,  IM 

or  Atai,  U»iiis,  IW 

AreUhlnii,  IS4 

AriMor,  274 

Aration,  176 

AriuB,  a  cenuur,  6S 

ArHM,SS4 

Arkiie*,  Aicadiana,  OS 

Arete,  Virtue,  76 

ArmaU,  Vinus,  129 

.  ilnughlcr  uf  Bheienor.  SOS 

Araitnia,  fiS7 

Arethiisa,  JouglilMofNeplnDe,  T8   - 

Major,  396 

.  m-.iher  of  CorM,  SSI 

Hhiar.  ib. 

Araumius  or  Am.engi,  128 

..njmpb.ib.       • 

AmtifetaDea,MiNiRv*,46 

Armij'filrni,  iJ.  47 

. .  daugbtet  of  AilM.  42G 

Armoricii.aiT 

Aistriui,  Jo*E,  10 

AmeiH.  Ini9,  951 

Afelm,  k  Tn-jan  cWrf,  a4S 

Arse,  daughter  of  ^.bliia,  78,  83 

.  KinofNeiloT,  STB 

,  a  toHB  of  Bouiia,  62 

AmdJ,  588 

Ami-us,  n  cenUiur.  SS 

An!«ci,498 

Arnui,490 

Arei  or  Ate*,  OaUta.  US 

Aroa,  I«6 

Arpinllione,  20'J 

Arpa  or  Arpha,  5R0 

Arge,  7 

Arpad,  Arad,  282 

ArB.iiWri.tun.  51B 

Arpi,  557 

Amis,  diucliter  of  Admuus,  IS6 

Arpinum,  SOS 

Arrelini,  490 

A^iOpe,  B  njnipL  ot  Mount  Pimanui,  01 

Anetium,  ib. 

,  d.4l'Wr<'fNilu..299 

Arglphonie.  MincURt.WS 

Aniphoi,  SBD 

Amtn,  104 

Argil,  679 

Arallui,  ISO 

Argiflsn,  117 

AniniM,  dmigbi.T  of  Lsutijipui.  154 

Argiva.  Juno.  37 

,  atD«nufTLrl,uis,33S 

Arprt, »,  ai 

Or  CrmmUlDpoli,,  S33,  kS6 

Argo,S2T 

,  nifeof  Alumifon.MT 

Ai^>,  ■  cily  of  PeloponuMui,  37 

,  a  to-D  orLibya.457 

,  kingMif,  ftcm  Danaua  loAgsmem- 

(.r  Cleopatiia,  62S 

,  aitliT  u(  Cipopaira,  527 

' ,  scu  of  Danlliu,  ot  of  Atiiior.  S2T 

Arainfiua,  211 

Ilippiuin,  aST 

Artabruni.  Pro  mon  tori  urn,  498 

Argou!.  Afomo,  20 

Anada,  S15 

Arimra,  Arsiaia,  117 

Artemldea,  ITS.  283 

Arg«rot«'».AroLW.20 

AitemU.  an  Amaaoniau  queen,  145 

Argu!,  sun  bf  Jupiter,  i? 

.  Dus»,  101   WO 

^— ,»onofFhrj>us,  328 

,  Diplmp,  duugbUTof  TireaUa,  31S 

,  tbe  dog  of  [llyists,  SfiO 

Artem'isin.  i:.2                                      , 

,  an  Egyptian  (.rince,  504 

or  Arnilelua,  512 

.  1.1.             .1      *   '  '     ' 

^~,  a  lake  near  tne  Anciao  gnnr. 

Argyonit,  Vknu.,  199 

ib. 

Artliedon.  413 

ArKjr».  678 

Artifice,  Calumny  precpdoJ  by,  5G9 

Arejripa,  S5r 

AttiiiipauB,  Vtsi's,  129 

Aril.  Media,  533 

Artipoue.  MAnB,7I 

Arladn.^,S2S 

rtrlB,  perMJiiificalion  of,  S7B 

Arids,  a  town  of  Italy,  503    - 

,  an  Albenian  ..riDwis,  i1>. 

—  .nTmjan.BOO 

AriCTia,  Diana,  1(!1 

Aruspycc),  400 

ArlmaorArlme.  laa 

Aruipicy,  41 

ArimBipiona,  302 

An  Minervffi.  S78 

Aiimscpiai,  ib. 

Arvb..,  S)8 

Asbesloa,  tlio  atnne,  80 

Arlon.  259 

Aabolu*   dog  of  Aciicon,  160 

Atlsba.  a  1.;»d  of  Ann  Minor,  1S4 

A.byW,  4.18 

. ,  daugbter  uf  M*rune,  177 

AibyiUia.  Jove,  10 

Ariabe,  176 

AiulBui,  443 

■ aon  of  Achtron,  20S 
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Aicania,  a  lake  and  district,  ISS 
Ascanian  islands,  41 S 
Ascanios,  son  of  iEneaa,  S8S 

-,  a  Phrygian  cliicf,  138 

Ascens,  579 

AsclepiJUies,  Machaon,  117 
Asclepioa,  iEscuLAPius,  154 
Aaclepiut,  id.  151 

;%on  of  Sydic,  281 

Aacra,  mistresa  of  fuarB,  78 

Asci^lum,  37G 

A  sea,  194 

Ashtaroth,  229,  284, 142 

Asia,  the  country,  196 ;  representation  of, 

197 

Minor,  196 

CIS,  or  intra  Taurum,  ih. 

ultra,  or  extra  Taurum,  ib. 

,  a  monntain  of  I  aconia,  47 

,  daughter  of  Oceftnos,  197 

,  Minerva,  47 

Asise,  160 

Asin&nis,  417 

Afinen,  89 

A»iiu  an  astrologer,  401 

,  an  ancient  hero,  77 

,  son  of  Dymas,  241 

HyrtacKdes,  114 

,  a  Trojan,  548 

,  a  plain,  77 

Askenos,  586 
A^muma,  426 
Asopi&des,  ii!:8aaL«,  254 
Asopis,  Euboca,  85 

,  iCgins,  7 

Asopus,  ton  of  Neptune,  156 

;  Osiris,  1S9 

• — •,  a  river  of  Peloponnesus,  156 

Asorus,  Osiris,  139 

Asp,  sacred  in  Egypt,  316 

Asparagium,  535 

Aspelia,  Cyprus,  280 

Asp^tos,  Achilles,  1 

Asr4iaIion,  an  attendant  at  the  court  of 

Menelaus,  286 

,  Neptunb,  79 

Aspledon,  a  town  of  BoBotia,  82 

,  son  of  Neptone,  ib. 

Asporena,  CYstLE,  411 

Asporenus,  ib. 

Asporlna  vr  Adporlna,  Minerva,  46 

AssabTnus,  Jove,  10 

Assseus,  213 

Assaf,  525 

Assarftci,  548 

Assar&cus,  251 

Assorus,  417 

Assos,  Antandros,  409 

Assyria,  396,  538 

Assyrian  Juno,  17 

Astftcus,  156 

Attte,  535 

Astaroth  or  Astarte,  Jcno,  37 


Astarte,  Isis,  284 

or  Atarg&tis,  queen  of  fishes,  142 

,  Venus,  129 

,  d;tughter  of  Uranns,  283 

Asteria,  mistress  of  Jupiter,  101 

,  Rhodes,  107 

,  daughter  of  the  Assyrian  Belof ,  220 

,  sister  of  Latdna,  892 

,  i»ifo  of  Apollo,  128 

,  Delos,  101 

Astcrion,  son  of  Cometes,  128 
Asti^ris,  200 
Asterium,  117 
Asterius,  Jovb,  10 

,  son  of  Neleas,  128 

,  a  giant,  175 

.king  of  Crete,  98,  210 

Asterodia,  a  Scythian  nymph,  115 

,  wife  of  Endymion,  159 

Asteropseus,  216 
Asterdpe,  246 
Asterusius,  Apollo,  20 

,  a  rooontain  of  Crete,  ib* 

Asticratea,  264 

Astoilunnus,  394 

Aslr^a,  234 

Astneus,  136, 195 

Astrapa,  246 

Astrapteus,  Jove,  10 

Astralea  Diana,  161 

Astrul6gus,  Hercules,  105 

Astr6phe,  246 

Astur,  550 

Asttira,  377 

Astih-es,  498 

Asturica,  ib. 

Astyftlus,  176 

Asty&naz,  189 

Astydamia,  dauKhter  of  Phylas,  108 

,  daughter  of  Amyntor,  191 

Astj^le,  56 

Astyn6roe,  mother  of  Cap&neus,  89 

Astyndus,  a  Trojan  prince,  166 

,  charioteer  of  Polydimas,  236 

Astybche,  daughter  of  Actor,  82 

,  Laodice,  143 

,  daughter  of  Ni5be,  864 

Astyocbia  or  Astydamia,  daoghtier  of  Phylas, 

108 

,  the  sister  of  Prism,  384 

Astypalca,  daushtar  of  Phoenix,  78 
,  an  Island  in  the  ^gcan  sea, 

413 
Astypj^lus  255 
Astjra,  47 

Astyrena,  Diana,  161 
Astyrta,  ib. 
Astyris,  MiT!iXRVA,  47 
Asj^la,  575 
As^las,  an  Etrurian  chief,  549 

,  a  Rutulian,  544 

Asy'leus,  589 
Aubyria,  Rhodes,  107 


Aub;i1u>,Ji>ic.  ID 

Aud.  6S6 

Atalants.  97,  3:18 

AundB.6 

Atsr^niu,  iM,  342 

Aug.,  Auge,  Aug™.  106 

Ate    Hevenge,  248 

Ane»soiAuci».  fitlierof  Agunlile.aK 

— ;«  ™.e,  488 

-1 .-.  king  <rf  HU,  94 

Alcigtiis,  381 

~,  •on  of  Sol,  128 

AilianiDM,  SSG 

AngittorjF.Eie.9I 

AtbimanafldeB.  2gB 

■ ,  il  imiTi  of  Lociii,  86 

AdgOrrB,  4&9 

Atlimnuiiu.  118 

Alhamai,  aOtt  ar^Ealiii,  IW 

.king  of  Thebes  397   »8 

Auguau,  n  lawn  of  G«1li>  Bclgicm,  618 

,  fMher  of  ScliiEncUl,  »1 

r,ni,.rila,  497 

oi  Ac&niu,  aoa  ofThewui,  4M 

,  ■  ri.or  of  liBolia,  298 

Atluoid  nt  Oured,  Arab  god,  ass 

Athene,  ii«u(lner  of  SMoro,  198 

Vmmuiducbnon,  $18 

,  MiNinv*.4T,  B76 

AtheDeum,  lemple  of  ftlincrr.,  »es 

AagustaniiSgu-.,  818 

Atbnie,  S81 

AthMB,  dt;  of,  86  (M«  tiM  SS) 

AueusIuTViuoi,  ib. 

phOoD, IBS 

AthHu,  377 

— ,  conip.Ti««  of,  oitli  ApoUo.  4U 

AtfaUuB,  ma,  SI6 

,.«of,4«8 

Atboa,  ass 

,  OfI™  bill,  SS7 

Atliotei,  MiRCUBi,  SOS 

Aulerci,  SI7 

AtbooB,  Jovi,  10 

Aaleetea,  Sfll 

Athjr,  SST 
Alii;  417 

AiiK>lcaorAuIt!BleB,663 

Aulis.MlNinvA.  47 

Atin^  Va 

,  (ito*nofBoMtii,75 

AliDM  S64 

Anion,  h  town  of  MciMuia,  16S 

AUntki»,  Sla 

.M.«.R,A« 

Atmom,  S76 

,  a  town  of  Culnbria,  176 

AQs,  GBf  em.  488 

Aatouiuj,  ^KtiLipitri,  1S6 

oiAti>h,OglBis,a» 

Annul,  S60 

Attantia,  EUdupiB.  CI 

Aun,  1S8 

AlI»ntiftd«.M.RcrHt.»S 

Aui«,  SIS 

Allnntidf.,  Hespertd™.  427 

Aurea,  Vfnus,  ISfi 

,  Pleiads,  1 19,  S«,  209 

,FonTUSE,  13S 

AllMtis,  427 

AnreU*.  471 

AtlM,  MO  of  Umm,  26> 

Auren.,  S*TURN.  199 

.  tlie  mounUin,  42S 

AariEe[».Pu>«u,2t» 

,  s  pnace,  200 

Aurioia,  S94 

Atilic«,  Hippodrtme,  118 

Aurita,  Cuthim.  134 

Alrcbato,  ■  jiGople  of  Gallw  Belgira,  618 

AtrebftUi,  6S9 

Aurora,  106 

ACceui,  25 

AuTunce,  492 

Auids,  19« 

AuscbicK,  4S8 

,  Meneliui,  laO,  !70 

Au«ii.al7 

AtrtpoB,  429 

AuMs,458 

Allitme,  SS8 

AuiiB,  124 

Atdn,  Neftuke.TB 

Aoson,>onofUIv>»e>,374,  492 

Adu,  4B8 

Ausonis.  Italj,  174,  489 

AtuatucK,  618 

Au^plcoi,  4S9 

,a'lVoimi.    70 

Austcr,  174 

Atji.BPinjfHeicuIci,  104 

Ausleuon,  157 

ur  C»pelui,  ting  of  Alb«,  181 

Auiur,  Au.ftri8.  or  Anser,  87J 

...hephert.41l 

,  ■  Tnju.,  417 

Authhctia,  18 

Authoritj,  ■  diiiailj,  684 
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Aathroniut,  655 
Autolaiu,  son  of  Areas,  155 
Autolj^cos,  son  of  Deim&chtu,  207 

y  ancestor  of  Ulysses,  S54 

Automatia,  577 

Autoni^don,  son  of  Dioreus,  201 

Automedusa,  114 

Autonbe,  daughter  of  JEnetji,  206 

,  a  Hyad,  246 

-,  an  attendant  of  Penel6pe,  351 

" -,  daughter  of  Cadmus,  443 

Autonous,  a  Greci«n  chief,  213 

,  a  Trojan,  240 

Antopbdnus,  157 

Auxo,  168 

ATarice,  personification  of,  510 

ATarlcum,  517 

Avatars,  530 

Avenio,  517 

Aventia,  394 

Avendcoro,  518 

Aventina,  Diana,  161 

Aventine,  one  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome, 

499 
ATentlnus,  ATentine  hill,  367 

,  king  of  Alba,  383 

— ,  son  of  Hercules,  496 

Avemi,  617 
Avemus,  416 
Averrunci,  574 

Averruncus,  Apollo,  20,  372 
Aversa,  Vesta,  406 
Aristfipor,  Priapvs,  138 
Awal,  525 
Awsite,  526 
Axi^ros,  218 
Aziocersus,  Pluto,  6 
Axiochersa,  218 
Axiochersos,  ib. 
Axiopoenas,  Minerva,  47 
Azites,  Bacchus,  180 
Axius,  the  god,  137 

,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  ib.. 

Axj^lus,  176 

Axan,  578 

Azd,  525 

Aseimic,  391 

Azenis,  Arcadia,  02 

Azetia,  Proserpink,  203      ^ 

Azeus,  82 

Azides,  Actor,  son  of  Azeus,  83 

Azizus,  Mars,  71 

,  Osiris,  339 

Azdnes,  57 1 ,  590 
Azorus,  328 


B. 


Baal,  Jove,  10 

,  Os'iRis,  339 

—  Amon,  id.  ib. 

Baal  Berith,  arkite  god  of  the  Canaanites, 
283 

C/.  HfoMt 


Baal  Gad,  573 

Shamairo,  284,  339 

TU,  DiAna,  161 

Baaltis,  283 

Baalz^men,  284 

Baau,  227 

Babactes,  Bacchus,  180 

Babia,  284 

Bab5'luD,  the  city  of  Assyria,  637 

,  a  town  of  Egypt,  334 

Babylonia,  396 

BacchiB,  276 

Bacchanalia,  179 

Bacchantes,  G6, 179 

Bacchus,  178 

Back,  sacred  to  Pluto,  6 

Bactri,  626 

Bactriana,  396 

Bactrium,  626 

Bacurda,  394 

Baduhenna,  ib. 

BetXca,  a  prorince  of  Spain,  498 

Bxtica,  Erythia,  446 

Bxtis,  498 

Bag  or  Bagh,  an  Arab  divinity,  585 

Bagoa,  579 

Bagr&das,  457 

Bai»S46 

Bajar  or  Bajer,  an  Arab  divinity,  585 

Bajocasses,  517 

Bal,  Osiris,  339 

Balan&grte,  165 

Balder,  Apollo,  20 

Balearldes,  499 

Balius,  237 

Balkis,  623 

Ball,  game  with,  301,  307 

Ballonj^mus  or  Abdalonlmus,  282 

Banana,  341,  313 

Banira,  394 

Bara,  41 

Bararge,  425 

Barat  Anac,  540 

Barb&ra,  Germania,  519 

,  Britannia,  539 

Barbata,  Venus,  129 
Barce,  a  dty  of  Gyrene,  423 

,  nurse  of  Sicheus,  429 

,  a  city  of  Libya,  457 

Barcino,  498 

Baris,  Mount  Ararat,  313 

,  sacred  vessel  of  Egypt,  827,  343 

Barium,  376 

Baructupos,  Neptune,  331 

,  Jupiter,  ib. 

Basanltes,  333 
Basilea,  Venus,  129 

,  one  of  the  Titanldes,  176 

Basi11c»,  369 
Basillcus,  337 

Basilipot&inus,  the  Eorotas,  397 
Basilissa,  Venus,  129 
Bassae,  20 

4K 


BaHu,  1B0 

Denev«acum,  376 

BaultB,  ib. 

Ben  Semtk.  Bacchdi.  ISO 

BusaKui,  Bacchvi,  ib. 

li,ri.a.Bli><™ofT!.™:e,535 

BuMrii.,  ih. 

,  a  lown  «f  M«c«loni», » 

BuuildiHi.  Ijg 

Berecynthiii,  (ItbElbi  411 

B>n&fu,lSO 

Berecynlliuj,  ib. 

BMifenu,  ib. 

Beien'icf,  >  citj  of  Libya.  4ST- 

Buin,  Apolh.,  so 

..Nta*r,ofThebaii,»! 

BuMinB,  S3G 

Berglmo..  G80 

Butilini,  498 

B«rgion.  ■  nut,  17S 

B«itilliPcEni,  499 

BslBTi.  518 

B«miu9,  179 

B.teia,  133 

BerC«,   Berilb,  ot  Betytui,  n 

BalhjclcDs.  3i0 

meir,  BSD 

BRlhynidf.,  OcbXnoi,  »7 

Bi'ia,  I  Niiuu],  SOS 

SB3 

,  C*bEle.4I1 

B>taium,S09 

,  wife  of  DorJcluB,  4S8 

Bmicit,  304 

Beiouth.  oifcofElion.  363 

B,o!i.  105 

Dcrvtui,ato*nofPba;nicia.il 

Baulii),  KKii<UL£!<.ib. 

B«k-t,  DiSn.,  ISI 

BnuU,  dmnBtiifn  by,  41 

Beiu,  8« 

B*fln.  Egjplun.  341 
B«baii,  Typhon.  ISl 

Be«i,53t 

Be«i«ii,  SIS 

Bebiyrid,  328 
Il«driacu™.,3T5 

BeqUu.,  283 

Bi«,STO 

n,.,.,  Barred  m  Egypt,  «fi 

Biu,  a  Graci^D  raptsin,  1G3 

BMliebulh.  384 

.  king  of  Argo..  S4S 

Beerpoa,  TS 

Bibeiia.  577 

Beet  W«jel,  S2S 

Bibiwte,  517 

B«U«,  Mcieil  in  Egypt.  IST. 

Blbaiuu,  172 

Bel,  OBimi,S39 

Biceps,  PnrnasBUB,  354 

—  Adin.,id.ib. 

Biconiiger,  Bacchus,  IBO 

—  Od.u..id.ib. 

Bici&ti,  Mar*.  71 

—  Oii,id.ib. 

Bidii,  4t7 

—  Orn.,  id.  ib. 

]liennm).JoYi;,lO 

Belatacadim.  Apollo,  90 

Biennus.ih. 

BeMnDinr Beirut,  rd.ib.igi 

Bitnot,  Bii  ally  of  tlie  1'rojui*, 

BcigiB,  6IT.  539 

IJlformis,  flACCHua,  180 

Belrita,  Gnllin,  3  7 

— -,  Janus,  389 

P.iranGtSlltllInl,l.  SIB 

Bifroni,  id.  368,  389 

Beli&lx,Cucliitei.,334 

Bimalei.  Bacchus,  tBO 

B«li<lEii,  DiDKltln.SSS 

Biu<)or)i.  CEase.  114 

^~.PalunrtM.40S 

BipuUDlfer.Lvcurgui,  178 

BeliMmii,arivaralO 

Biids.  wcred  BmDiig  Egyptidn! 

,  MiNF.nv».  47,  39* 

Beller.  IS4 

Tlinli-dflyii.  lialdBiicieii.590 

Beilertphon.  lb. 

l)iB.-ilmiocItiBa.lliB,  78 

Be1li[>tllcn<,  MiNrnvi,4T 

Bi9iltlo,  SU 

Belloni.  ice 

Bi«<on,  70 

BellonsTii,  ib. 

Bittones  535 

Dtiiloikci,  SIS 

BisuUor,  Makb,  71 

BrlthB,Di,\vA,16)     - 

Bitbjnis,  396 

B>lanaiD,534 

Bithjnu-,  8 

BeloBlI.  kIneofTvre,  39U 

IJitiaa,  »n  of  Aicuior,  645 

.JOVE.IO 

.400 

,Ma»..71 

Bilurtge.Cubi,5I7 

,  H»I.CULES,I05 

.ib. 

,  ion  of  Neptune.  7h,  381 

Bim,  673 

,  king  of  Tyre,  1B8 

BemUuciui,  Jote,  10 

Bniicni,6S9 
Beiidii.6iXN*,16l 

Blnnd.,  378 

BleMiam,  539 

Blood,  penou  polluted   vith    ^ndiihilad 
(rum  ufliciMiiigatuchGcsi,  188 

,  iliowflr  of,  319 

Bcngriui,  85 
Bodeiia,  MO 
■,ib. 


Bflcbe,  Tillage,  114 

, lake, ib. 

Boedromidi,  Afollo,  80 
BiBoiu,  Theutly,  1D9 

,  Gieece,  80 

BcEOIiu,  aon  of  Neptune,  ib, 
Boetbu*,  180 
Boeai,  104 
bi)uoil)uio1)[.'»ii,314 
BoiodonuD,  ill 
Boji.  175 
BoUorBolv,  4S1 
Bolaiben.  Satuhn,  199 

or  Uulitbei.  Oaiiia,  ISV 

Bolbitic  muuth  of  tha  Nile,  384 
Bolbitinmn  UMiuro,  Kuchid,  134 
B^num,  530 
Baliu,  t9 
Itrin,  f»|w,  3H2 
H.,.,a,  For 


u  Dn,  I 


,143 


Bona  Mver,  411 

Bonnii,  S18 

BododU,  «  tovn  of  CittlpiDC  G«il,  ITS 

,  ■lonn  of  Gallia  Belgio,  518 

Booui  E>ei)Iu<,  507 
Boopii,  Ji;no,3T 
Buotei,  174 
BorbeCorraguB.tlS 
Boreai,  lie 
Boioo,  693 
Vorv,  kiag  of  ihe  Manuiiant,  150 

,  IDQ  of  PeiietM,  238 

Boratd,  G36 
BoiyithiDH,  193 
H'i)|ili.-mit  Vhuaua.  SIS 
Itoitia  or  Bothnh,  dndel,  180 

,  a  town,  531 

Botany ,  in  great  nteeiD  in  Honier'i  time,  311 

Boiiljanua,  394 

BrBchmaDi,  SSO 

BndBDUt,  378 

Braga,  104 

Brager,  584 

Brtbma,  630 

Bnhminii,  ib. 

BnnchldK,  20 

Bnochldes,  Apollo, 20 

BranoDiam,  SSO 

Bnuv,  310 

Uiaiia,  campandrr  ralua  of  witti  gold,  187 

BraO.js,  S»3 

"     ujiisntium,  618 


Ilrai 


i.iei 


Briaxeut,  59,  175 
Brill  gr>,  ituiuan,  3T1> 
Brigiulea,  S30 
Brigaulii,  514 
BiigMiliDiulaciU,  5IS.SM 
Brigtuo,  a  giant,  ITS 


>,  pH(j>a 


1,180 


Ilrii 

Brii 

Briiei,  ib. 
Bhtaoaia,  518 

Prima,  ib. 

' ■ —  Secondi,  ib. 

Baibln,  539 

■ ■ .wtiuiJ^  cT.  6W;  tiieraof,  5« 

rcligioQ  of^  ih.  ;  Ttfprt»aAta(ioli^of|  ib. 
Biitaucicuni  fretuni,  ill. 
Brrtunlcat  Ocean ui,  ib. 
Bridioiiat,  ftLiHa,  Tl 
BritomarCii,  daughter  of  Jopilnr,  (!•  101 


Bromia,  246 
Bromiua,  BiecBua,  180 
BrontBui,  Jove,  10 
Biuntea,  a  Cyclopa,  111 


Bniliu,  a  Trojan,  540 

,  L.  Jnniui,  467 

Bryaa,  DO 

Bubistii,  a  dt;  of  Egjpt,  Ifll,  106 


aOD  of  Meteuij.  37 
Bupatu*,  133 
BuphigDi,  HiBcuLU,  105 
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Buporthmoi,  49 
Bupruiuin,  9S 
Bun,  105 
BnnlcDf ,  Hehculei,  ib. 

BurdegaJll,  517 

Bur)^on(^B,  536 

BurguDiliotx-B,  slO 

Burifll,  RoiDnnEDCvec  ncrillced  • 

luted  Titb  the  riles  of,  SSe 
BnjTii,  610 
Bum  GinRi,  Ml 
Bnrriam,  630 
Bnsiiia,  king  of  SpuD,  4ST 

,  Oaiiiis,  S39 

,  flon  of  JVrptuin:. 78 

.kiDgntEgjpt.aa* 

BaateHL-liuB,  394 
Butcs,  an  Argounuf,  S!8 

,  ■  Tiojui ,  AsbiHes,  G63 

,  urn  of  Neplnne,  41C 

Batbiutui,  Bca-port  ofEpirui.lU 

,  river  of  Bnillii,  STB 

BolterflT,  tBciBd  in  Egypi.  IS6 

BntDi,  in  Egypt,  41 ,  S43 

Bnipntum,  37G 

B;blia,  Vlnuii,  120 

Byblii,  138 

Bybloa  or  B^bliu,  *  city  of 

(aee  also  210, 380) 
Bjrw, S90 
Bysaceni,  4S3 
Byzadum,  4ST 
Bynmtiain,  G3li 
ByiaB,  TS 
Byunuj,  ib. 

C. 

Cnllbfl,  n  (eniple  Bi  Mecca,  GSd 
CuDllma,  CadmuB.  2W 
Cabalea,  45S 
CKbaJIiauB,  OG 
CsburdleoBiB,  Mineuva,  4T 
Cubarni.gia 
Cubdrnii,  Deloi,  3111 

.  Paros,  4ia 

Cabeaus,  SIO 

Cabin,  mother  of  CBmillaa,  ftj 

Cabiri,  21B  (see  mtsa  147,  405) 


Cadun 


-.Ceb 


111 


Caeibe,  Caithncp,  ST4 
Cafocoiniufi,  PiN.aia 
Cacua,  S07 


Cadcu 
Cadher 


1,11  torn 


,523 


1,  FOBI 


-,  ISS 


u  of  Vulcan,  499 
Ca-dlCDii  041 

Ciciets,  su 
CxDeui,  aTTOjan,  S44 
Csni,  S36 

CiPQjs,  promoatory,  S76 
CiEre,513 
Cicrvtani,  400 
Coeaai,  tille  of,  187 
,  AagoslusMSa 

!c.Juliia,ib. 

,  Auguata,  498 

Cxsaren.a  tonn  oCMauiitsIlU,  457 
and,  5  8 


CsHa,MiNi 


11.517 

KVA,  47 


.,  a  companion  of  Mactt,  S8S 
,  a  city,  488 

-,  a  promonlnrj,  ib. 
-,  none  of  lEneu,  489 


Cal&bmi,  S72 


Calaci 


,417 


Calagutria,  498 
Cilftia,  414 
Ca]ftthuB,lll 
Ca]BU[ea,DiANA,  163 
Calbic  tribe.  525 


,500 


a,  78 


Caice 
Calcl.ii 


Calendiiria,  .l(jso,37 


CaletOT.  236 

Caii|s.  aoo 

Calla^ci,  4D8' 
Calle,  ib. 


Callidromu',  535 

Calii.ipp,fiO 

Callipniia,  a  town 

of  Calabria,  376 

ofTbrace,  535 

,  Naxns, 

412 

CailithOc,  a,i,tn-s'. 

>  of  Mara,  70 

It  of  Ljcui,  80 

.  a  Dati.. 

[0fCalJdon;95 

',  daugfatcT  of  Ucelnns,  81,  151, 


o,tn 


CalliiU,  DiA 

-,  Th,-in,lH 

C«]liiligOii»,  STS 

Calluto.  dkugliterof  Lyciea,  160 

Calor.37T 

Ctlpr.  Uuimt,  igg 

Calphareia,  AT 

Calylte,  snymph,  r-' 

,  priealeu  t 

Calyce,  159 
CalydDi,  lOS 
CmlydnB,  ib. 
CBlJhdon.  fmher  of  ProlOKcnm,  TO 

,  B  town  of  .tiolu,  OS 

,  .or,  of  M.rs.  ib. 

Caljd.ji.itui  lw:.r,  hut  of,  96 
CaJjrdnDis,  Dciimn,  104 
C&Ijdouiua,  lixLuii),  ISI 
Culymm,  111 

ClIjEDDI-.   108 

C.lyp«,a68 

Camadno,  SSI 

tain sratom,  SIS 

CsouriniaD  Muib,  491 

Cunirina,  <b. 

CunelM  or  GuiwIe  Dec,  5T0 

CameriDDin,  ITS 

Cuoera,  SS3 

Ciiniettet,  Kuiullui  chief,  SSS 

CudIcdi,  417 
CuniNn,  SOS 
Cwnillz,  463 
Cunilli,  ib. 


■,  Mti 


llI^MtIl 

I,  INS 


Cunpi  Geliii.  121 
Uampa,  (incian,  106 
Cimpua  Muliui,  S68,  48B 
Campu)  Sccteratiu.  46!! 
CKiuult}>(ililiim,£3<l 
CauinluiAr  CimilkiB,  Mia*,  71 

,Oiiitia,S» 

Calunuiy,  a  divinity,  S69 
Canter,  7a.  ail,  31S 
Canacbr,  dag  of  Actzan,  160 
Candnia,  a  town  of  PaphlifOiUi 
Candar^na,  ViKva,  110 

.JUKO,  S7 

CaDFDle  or  Vcnilia,  490 


CaiMphOri,  111 

Canca,  Furiea,  149 

Ciniclda  Dc>,  HecXti,  4*6 

Camncfulfft.filB 

C»ni»t«n,  iniall  baikeU,  400 

Canmr.  SIC 

Canopie  or  Heiacleotic  moulh  of  tba  Nil*, 

aS4 
Canopiui,  HtkcULrii,  106 

Caniipu*,  ■  town  uf  Lo«pr  E(jpl,  183 

,  CntpU,  terpMit,  117 

,  0«"mii,  S»,  MI 

CnQiiiliri,4«H 

Caniohricu.  Oceanua,  ib. 
Caotabrlua  Slum,  tb, 
Cnnlhui,  aan  of  Abai,  3SB 
Cmtii,  SSO 
Ciinuuum,3Tli 
Capftneu.',  89 
Capena,  I'oria,  SOS 
Cap«iua,  king  of  Alba,  IBS 
Capburcua,  Capbnciu,  tS7 
(;*pliaiirai,  IS 
CapLIaul,  lH 
Caphtncim,  281,511 


C'uhimtii!,  102 


Capitol.  4T9,  SIS 
CapitbliDus.  Jove,  10 

or  Tarpriua,  Capitolioe  or  Tu> 

pfian  mminc,  167,  SIS 
C>pnohilea,579 

Cspptulocia,  396 ;  repceMatMio*  of,  Wl 
Cappauua,  Juvc,  10 
Capr«iP,  SOS 
CapTicomua,  Pas,  51i 
Caprip^ea.  Fauns,  610 

.  PAN,sia 


Caprus,  sra 

Capaa,  100 

Cspui,  ITS,  383 

Cipya,  aon  of  Aaaarlcui,  9S1 

,  a  Tiujan,  SBS 

,  a  Trojan  pripce,  4SI 

;uf  Alba,  ISl.ib. 


Ciir 


>f.M:iii 


,151 


Caid'edoD,  Cuthage,  373 

Carda  or  Cardia,  516 

Cardamylrr,  301 

Cardea,  5B0 

CanUnra,  ib. 

Care.  peraoaiGcalioD  of,  44S 

Carele^<a^ral,  prrmnifitd,  t«8 

Caiva,  penonificatiOD  of,  41S 

CarPSua,  216 

Taria,  151 

CariaWa,  Caria,  lb. 


Cuiaiu,  Coria,  ISI 

Cui>l<a,iMwDofC>ria,U4 

Crlcom,  itge»nie«,SOO 

" — —,  s  lo«u  ot  neUcai,  498 

CUIDM,  S80 

Cnstalides  Muws,  6T 

c»fi6iiB.,  use 

CuUliusroni,  41,354 

Cui.,  C»,  IDS 

Cuteia.  406 

c»ri.,airi.,i6i 

Castiinin.  Id7 

c-riM,  c«»,  ib. 

Cailor.  a  Iwjan,  540 
HylMlde.,  33) 

Cuiua,  8 

CitDU,  EM 

and  Poll  111.  Ufi 

C»muu.i«,  538 

Caatikrei,  Culoi  and  PoUui,  14T 

Cummit*,  wife  of  ET«Dder,  5 1 1 

Cutni  AlaU,  SS9 

CMUum,  376 

Cnrnienliilin,  il.. 

i„ai.m 

CumealBlw,  Porta,  S6S 

Carmii,  8 

C^.  108 

CsniB,  076 

Cat,  ucred  io  Egjpt,  336 

Cimei.  ITa 

Calacomba,  34, 416 

Csmeoi,  k  Tiojan  or  AnnuuiiaD,  90 

CalftbaiBi.  Jovi,  10 

,  Afollo,  ib. 

CalBlJiui)i,B18 

CkiDi.  SS4 

catalogue  of  ship.,  80 

Catftna,  416 

C^o.,7 

Cauonia.  SI 

CiraatB.,  SIT 

Cataooiut  or  Catanius,  Apollo,  SI 

Caip*'",  MonB,  S34 

Caltia,  a  long  »pear,  502 

C4rpatlii>u  hui,  108.  288 

Caihari.SSl 

CupKlbui,  108,  288 

Ctbandna,  Jovi,  10 

Cupo,  173 

CBtilms,  L.  Sergiub,  520 

CaSlIuB.  bph  of  Ampliiiriu.,  147,  490 

Car|wiiliOra,CEBts,  111 

,  pKOiiuplNe.SOl 

Catinen.i».C£BKs,  112 

Ciirpo*.  191 

Ctlui  ot  Cauliua,  5S7 

CinhiB.  404 

Calo,  Marcua  Po.du,,  ilM.  S80 

CirrocoOniiin.  518 

,  Uticeneit,  520 

Carthido,C«tl»g..iTI 

CatttTeUimi,  539 

Catti,  a  people  of  Germany,  619 

Caitliago.  Cartilage,  ST3 

,  a  people  of  ancient  Britain,  6M 

taiirB,lyiKIHVA,H 

Csciiliaiia,M.MiRVA.47 

,«to»i.ofArc«dU,ib. 

Cat&la>,  ib. 

CMJldjM.  ISl 

CaturlEei,  517 

C.rjnli..  UiJs*,  162 

&UCWU8  Mons,  S96.  S26 

Ciryxlos.  86 

C«UCOD.OiiRlS,S39 

Ciuy«tu»,«ottofCliiron,ib. 

Cllucoiiia,couEtijoflli«PaphI  agouiaiia,  M 

Curjuin,  m2 

Caucon*,  ib. 

Caiflpe,  4!S 

Caudium.  876 

Casilinum.  Hi 

Caulon  or  Caulooia,  ib. 

CaeiuB.  JovH,  10 

Caulonia,  420 

,  Mount,  334,  681 

Cauma.,  55 

Culuhin),  523 

Caiiiiim,CcpiD,8S9 
Ciunua,  Dun  of  Cyanca.  116 

CauuUla,  SGO 

Canmlla»,MEBci.RY.29S 

,  a  city  of  Caria,  399 

.OsUn,  13B 

CauiOB,  AndiDS,  413 

Cssperia.  a  town  of  Ibe  Sabines.  SOI 

CauruB,  232 

,  .vife  of  Rlittteus,  652 

Caviires,  i517 

Ciupiuin  M»rc,  BS7 

Cayiter,  77 

Ca«8BDder,  kiog  ofThMce.  S63 

IJca,Cua,   08,411 

CaBsandra,  daughter  of  lobalva.  180 

CexDua,  283 

,  daughter  of  Priam,  919 

CebeniiaMaiui,518 

c^sicw.  i-at 

Ceb.enus,  Ml 

C.g=j»pei,.3* 

Cfbrioot.,  IBT 

Ciut<i.'rid[!H,Brl(i-lii>W28l,530 

t;i!CIupi«,  K  fbttiew,  87 

Casaollde,  Castaliiu  foM.  354 

— i,M.:.Lav*.4I 

CulabUa,  165 

CecropUps.  TheBCiu,  54 

CMt^lienympb,  3S4 

Ceoopa,  86,  87 
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Cedreatis,  Diana,  162 

Ceglusa,  78 

Cel&don,  a  riTer  of  Greece,  192 

CelieziaB,  138,  411 

Celsnea  Dea,  CtbIli,  411 

Celaeno,  one  of  the  Pleiadea,  78,  246 

,  son  of  Neptune,  78 

,  one  of  the  Harpies,  236,  414 

Celeno,  daughter  of  Hjamut,  18 
Celeres,  386 

Dea,  the  Hours,  172 

Celcsilnus,  Jove,  10 
Ceiens,  king  of  Attica,  111 

,  king  of  Eieuais,  511 

Celeuthea,  Minerva,  47 

Celtae,  407,  517 

Celtiberi,  498 

Celtiberia,  Spain,  497 

Celtics,  392 

CeltXci,  497 

Celtlcum  Promontorian,  498 

Celts,  Celts,  392 

Celtus,  ib. 

Censeum,  10 

Census,  Jovi,  ib. 

Cenauni,  634 

Cenchrens  or  Cychreus,  son  of  Neptune,  78 

Cenchria,  Sal&mia,  192 

Ceneus,  Csneus,  or  Csnid,  61 

Ceniroagoi,  639 

Cenomanni,  375,  517,  55  V. 

Cendtaph,  290.  309 

Cenotaphia,  34 

Censer,  459 

Censors,  481 

Census,  466 

Centaurs,  64 

Centaorus,  son  of  Apollo,  ib. 

Centim&nus,  Bri4reus,  69 

CentipMa,  Jovi,  10 

Centrones,  517 

Centumgemlniu,  Brillreus,  59 

Centuries,  Roman,  466 

Centuripa,  417 

Ceos,  413 

Cephaledum,  417 

Cephalenia,  94,  272 

Ceph&lon,  Rome,  676 

Ceph&lus,  son  of  Mercury,  196 

,  a  prince  of  Tbes9aly,  ib. 

,  son  of  Deidneus,  323 

Cepheos,  king  of  Ethiopia,  229,  328 

,  an  Arcadian,  96 

,  the  son  of  Aleus,  322,  328 

,  friend  of  Hercules,  192 

Cephiasia,  87 

Cephiasus,  father  of  Narcissus,  83 

,  a  river  of  Attica,  ib. 

,  a  river  of  Phocis,  ib. 

Cer&mus,  son  of  Bacchus,  17Q 
— ,  a  town  of  Alia  Minor,  106 
Ceramynthus,  Hercules,  106 


Cerastia,  Cyprus,  280 
Cer&ton,  301 
Ceraunian  rocks,  420 
Cernunius,  Jove,  10 
Cerb&lus,  377 
Cerberus,  the  dog*  447 

,  an  Egnrptian  king,  149 

,  dog  of  Aidoneua,  64 

Cerc6las,  363 

Cercj^on,  the  wrestler,  52 

,  king  of  Eleusis,  78 

Cerdempdrus,  Mbrcvry,  206 
Cerdos,  id.  ib. 
Cerdous,  Apollo,  21 

,  Mercury,  296 

Ceres,  queen  of  Aidoneus,  64 

,  the  goddess,  110,  4 11 

Ceressa,  78 

Ceretani,  498 

Ceridwen,  Ceres,  112 

Cerinthus,  86 

Cemunnos,  Bacchus,  181 

Cerus  or  Cerusmanus,  681 

Ceryciui,  Mount,  292 

Cerynea,  148 

Cestrinus,  177 

Ccstus,  436 

Celseans,  324 

Cethegus,  a  Rutulian,  664 

Cetium,  325 

Ceto,  270 

Ceus,  son  of  TiUn,  108 

,  father  of  Troeien,  137 

Ceyx,  king  of  Trachinia,  102 
Chsron,  son  of  ApoUo,  82 
Chsronea,  Ame,  82 
Chalaip6da,  Vulcan,  64 
Chalcaa  or  Calcas,  39 
ChalcidYca,  Minerva,  47 
Chalcidtce,  534 
Chalcicccus,  Minerva,  47 
Cbalcidpe,  daughter  of  Eurypylua,  109 

,  daughter  of  ^etes,  298 

Chalciotip,  Minerva,  47 

Chalcis  or  Combe,  daughter  of  Asopua,  86 

,  Eubcea,  86 

,  the  owl,  227 

,  a  town  of  .£tolia,  96 

,  a  town  of  Euboea,  86 

,  a  town  of  Pylos,  348 

,  a  town  of  Nlacedonia,  636 

Cbalcodon,  86 

Chalcodotis,  Euboea,  86 

Chaicomeduta,  271 

Chalcon,  240 

Chaldsa,  396,  523 

Chalinistea,  Miner va,  47 

Chalomtis,  id.  ib. 

— ,  a  country  of  Media,  ib. 

Chal^bes,  137 

Chalybs,  70 

Cham,  Egypt,  334 


Chkon,  son  orFriani,  41G 


Cbionii,  303 
Cbaoi,  Janus,  2 

,  pctionifii 

Cbapleu. 
Chtnuu, 


otto  (lie  dead,  as 


Chat. 


.  106 


Chacklu,  ilau^liler  o[  Apollo,  80 

,  the  nymph,  SIT 

Charid6tes.Mi:BciiBY,29S 

Cbuioti,  ua 

-,  cuitom  of  placuig  on  Mlnmnt, 

Ch-tiiij  wife  of  Vulcan,  2iS 
ChuisiuB,  Jovf,  ID 
CbHiIteg,  Graces,  IBS 
Chirmon,  JoTE,  10 
Chtiioii,  44G 
Cliaropj,  HmcuLM,  106 

,  60D  of  Hippaauii,aiS 

ChaMpoe,  IVB 

CbsrjbdiB,  329,  4IS 

CbBBlily,  personification  of,  300 

Chasium,  S 19 

Chiud  Major 


-Mini 


CheerfulnetB,  n  divinity,  601 
Chelidonis,  3SS 
Chet6ae,  U 
Chsmmii,  isle  of,  IT 

• ,ftl(,»nofEgjpt,6ll 

Choiuosli.  Ubi 

Cherii<lllm[i!,213 

Chenonesai  Cimbiica,  GI9 

Cheaia,  162 

Cliesiad«,  Diana, ib. 

ChsiiiB,  ib. 

Chesa.  art 

ChMt,  sacred  to  Neptune,  5 

Chia,  DiAN*,102 

Cbidoru*,  B3i 

Cbiliomla,  5T5 

Chimaire,  ISO  (spc  also  184) 

Chlbne.  danglittr  rf  Deucalion,  18,  354 

,daughl»  of  Orithyia,  561 

Chioi,  2Te 
CbiroD,  153 
Chironia,  Carjsloi,  80 
ChiropBalai,  Bacciiui,  181 


.,  DiS 


Chile 
Chile      . 
Chius,  9T6 
Chlamydia,  Deloi,  SOI 
Ch<oe,CinEs,  113 


CbortcbulOirCoTiKbDi.  Km  of  Mjidm,  407 
Choros,  OsiBiB,  839 
Chmeia,  Alulanla,  « 
Clmopliunis,  Mehi  uBI,  298 
Chromia.  ISO 

Chromii,  son  of  Hercnlei,  104 
a  Mjnui  chief,  1S7 
,  a  Trojojl,  SCO 
Chcomitu,  a  Grecinn  captain,  15S 


sanofPrlt     ,___ 

,  aTrojin,  196 

,  son  of  NeleuB,  lt% 

Cbtonos,  IIiPCULE^lOfi 

-,  Sailtun  199.227  88S,  US 

inofClironMorSatuni,  SS3 


Cbi 


rjsB,« 


<r  Criisi 


-noflto 


',29 


,  the  daugliter  of  llalfflai,  403 

,  wife  of  iUiir«,  ISO 

Chrlsanbs,  6l6 
Cliiyator,  164,  4J6 
CbrjnOreuj,  Jove,  10 
Cbiy<B6ria,«lowDofCilicia,  IB 
Chij»aOTU9,  AtuLto.  at 
t;ii[jua,  417 
Chi^siu,  3T 
Clirjses,  priest  of  Apollo,  IT 

,  king  of  Otcliomenoi,  78,  83 

ChryiippQS,  25 
Cbtjiogenja,  78,  83 
Chrywionclios,  MiN£bva,  47 
ClirjiomalloTi,  the  golden  fleece,  398 
Ciiiysor,  ViiLCis,  64,  288 
CbrjBoth^is,  daughter 
9U1 

nife  of  Staph^los,  354 


ChrjMlo.  , 
Cbibenia,  586 
Cblbouia,  Cirtc,  1 


-,  daughter  of  Erectheoa,  lU 

B,  a  Centaur,  65 

-,  BOD  of  Neptune,  78 


ChthoDophyle,  a6l,394 

Chun  or  Chan,  HtnruLF.s 
ChunJer,  S32 
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Cia,41S 
Ciabrus,  534 
Cicooiana,  13G 
Cidaria,  (Ierei,  112 
Cilicia,  369 
Cilicians,  59 
Cilix,  281 
CUIa,  28 

Ciilcus,  Apollo,  81 
Cim&ros,  98 
•Cirabri,  392,  519 
Ciminius,  500 
Gmlnus.  ib. 
Cimmeria,  319 
Cirorperians,  149,  424 
Cimmerii,  149, 392 
Cimm^ris,  Antandrot,  409 

,  Cyb£le,412 

Cimmerium,  375 

Cimdlifl,  413 

Cincinnatui,  Ludui  Quiotiai,  480 

Cindi&de,  DiAna,  162 

Cing&la,  Juno,  37 

Cingiilam,  387 

Cinj^phus,  457 

Cinyras,  lung  of  Pontus,  19 

,  king  of  Cyprtu,  810 

,  a  Ligurian,  560 

Circean  laU,  309 

Circauro,  ib. 

Circe,  270 ;  history  of,  808.  842 

Circeii,  promontory  of,  308 

,  a  town  of  LatiuiUy  i04»  605 

Circi,  368 

Circus  MaxYmus,  514 
Ciris,  Scylia,  daughter  of  Nisos,  820 
Cirrba,  40,  83 
Cirrhaeos,  Apollo,  21 
CirU,  457 
Cisa,  573 

Ciaalpine  Gaul,  diviaions  of,  875 
Cif  padana,  374 
Ciaaea,  Minerva,  47 
Cisseia,  246 

Cisseus,  king  of  Thrace,  }4S  }  hi»iory  of, 
212 

,  son  of  Melampus,  552 

or  Creteus,  an  Arcadian,  564 

Cissonius,  Mercury,  205 
Cissus,  Bacchus,  181 
Cistopbbri,  111 
Cithserldes,  Muses,  67 
Cithxron,  10,  67 
Cithsronea,  Juno,  87 
Cithaironius,  Jove,  10 
City,  ceremony  at  foundation  of,  4^ 
Cius.  328 

Clanis,  a  Centaur,  55 
— ,  river  of  Etruria,  877 
Clanius,  river  of  Campania,  ib. 
Clara  Dea,  Iris,  128 
Clariut,  Apollo,  21 
Classes  of  ciliiiBni,  465 
a.  Man. 


Clathra,  Diana,  462 
CUu>iu8,  Janus,  389 
Claosus,  king  of  the  Sabinet,  501 
Clavlger,  Cupid,  399 

,  Janus,  389 

Cleida,  412 

Cleis,  363 

Clemency,  a  divinity,  676 

Cleobula,  mistress  of  Apollo,  18 

,  wife  of  Amyntor,  201 

or  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Boreaf, 


561 


-,  wife  of  Aleus,  185 


CleobuIIna,  550 

Clcobulus,  a  Trojan,  239 

Cleodora,  354 

Cleodoxa,  daughter  of  Niob«,  264 

Cleoias,  104 

Cleone,  a  town  of  Pelopooneiui,  90 

Cleones,  ib. 

Cleupatra,  daughter  of  Idas,  200 

,  daughter  of  Boreas,  887»  601 

— —  — ,  queen  of  Egypt,  468, 470  >  hi*- 

tory  of,  526 
Cleopatris  or  Arkinde,  628 
Cleostratus,  81 
Cleothtra,  355 
Clerius,  Jove,  10 
Client,  449 
Climberris,  517 
Clio,  66 
Clitumnus,  378 
Cloaca  Maxima,  870 
Cloacae,  ib. 
Cloacina,  372 
Cloanthus,  398 
Cloiiones,  179 
Clslia,  516 
Clonius,  a  Boeotian  leader,  81 

,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Tumus,  644 

,  a  Trojan,  killed  by  Messapoa,  656 

Clorinda,  of  Tasso,  505 

Clothn,  429 

Cluacina  or  Cloicina,  Venus,  129 

Cluentii,  434 

Cluentiu»,  ib. 

Clup^a,  457 

Clusini,  496 

Clusium,  549 

Clusius,  Janus,  389 

Clusivius,  id.  ib. 

Clym^ne,  daughter  of  Minyas,  82,  884 

,  a  servant  of  Helen,  144 

,  daughter  of  Ocean,  197 

,  a  Nereid,  244 

Clymeneia  Proles,  Pba5ton,  561 
Clymencldes,  560 
Clymenus,  Pluto,  6 

,  king  of  OrchomteOA,  82 

,  son  of  (Eneus,  06 

,  king  of  Thebes,  101 

,kingof£lis,  278 


Civ  Sony  mus,  56 


4  L 


Clyu,  I6B 
Clyte,  328 

Cljtemneitni,  4S,  59 

CljIiB,  dauglili't  of  (Jue&nQt,  18 


CliU, 


.!    l.,L. 


— ,fiicbi!r->f  IVitii-us,  S19 

,  son  of  ^ijliia,  34  6 

.  ■  LymewBD,  549 

,  n  RuIulUn,  Mi 

Cljtodi'TB,  2SI 
Clytom^dM,  360 
CtjioDiua,  SOB 
Cl^toUchae),  Vdltah,  64 
Clyiai,  a  Centaar,  SS 

,  MD  or  f  iMOsr,  81B 

,  BOn  of  Eiirjtui,  338 

Cnscalp(in.  DiAM(i,l(» 
Cnualis,  162 
CDemU,  S9 

Cnepli  or  Emeph,  the  oame  of  tb( 
deity  in  Tlicbaiii,  S3T 

,  ObIbis,  ssg 

Cnidin,  Vends,  189 

CnUu,,  no 

Cuapliis,  91T 
C"»teinu>,  STl 
Cab«rB,  531 
Coca!ns,99,4IO 

Coccoci,  DiAM,  ma 

Cock,  laaed  in  ilgypti  WO 

CoclfB,  UontiuB.SlO 


Collini,  Silil,  4S1 
Collis  DiBDB,  367 

Horlulurum,  S68 

Colocuii,  US 

ColiKiieB,  DiAn.,  103 

ColiKni.,  id.  ib.  ' 

Colnniu,  K  king  of  Attica,  163 

Cotiinn,  an  enuDe'nce  in  Mnsvoia,  18t 

,  >&  Ac^ieniBn  boroagh,  361 

folonjlc.j,.!lM,Mi».181 


Codan 

Codrui 


S3,  8T 


B,3» 


Co^lM  \'ibeiir.R,  SOT 


CnleBti),  JoNn 

,S7 

,  DiAS* 

,164.374 

CTligSna,  V.CT 

121 

C<rli«pe»,  A.T01 

21 

Ca!llta,€<cli»i> 

kill. 

S6T 

CcvlDivrio  'J8Q 

CoJuB  or  Urtau 

fl.S7 

.US, 

28S 

Cicrbniu,  243 

CcBU»,  28,  17S 

CognomMi,  371 

Colcliia 


t,  424 
Colthu,  39C 
Coliai  or  Colidde,  Venus,  130 
Colias,  promODtorj,  ib. 
Cuiiala,  Cyprus,  2H0 
Collnia,  4S1.4GU 
CullalinoB.  L.  TarqulDiuB,  460 
CoUina,  Puru,  SU8,  461 


Colonin,  CokUi-stei,  ii9 

ColoDie),  S73 

Coloaimioni  of  the  Greek*,  M' 

Coliinoi.  an  ALlH-nian  moonluo,  S«l 

Cotdphon,  428 

Colotiui,  108 

Colpitis,  Phicnicii,  280 

Columbs,  see  undrr  lona,  38 

^ ,  diDEhleraof  Atiaa,  1  IB,  SIS 


a  Ulitf 


na,STfi 


Ds,  ciutom  of  kiniiig,  &c.  408 


,  OM  uf  tho  iiiinteo  of  Ike  C 

ulna  bour.oe 
Come  lores.  STl 
CotDitis.  3eS 

curiiitii,309 
Comitium.jb. 
CoiDiiiae^op  2flO 
Conimluus,  ]MtR(,7l 
Compitaliie,  OS 
Compilaleg,  4U4 

ComiilaiDt.dauglitLT  of  Night.  S89 
Comiu,  501 
Con,  Osims,  SSO 
CoDCliiu,  498 
CaocAni.  ib. 


I1.3T0 


CunLOrdin.CDi 
Condate,  SIT 
Condltor,  S8S 
Condii 


).76 


CoDiIri 


i,  5I» 


SIT 


Condylen 

Condjlia,  161 

Confiuwalio,  ST9 

Connuemia,  518 

CaniinbrTcn.497 

C□ni^alus  or  Coniullas,  680 

Coniua.  JovB, 


Cunov 


1,  S39 


INDEX. 
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Coosentes,  371 

Coosentia,  376 

CoMervator,  Jovb,  11 

CoQsiiinuro  Castrunip  376 

ConM|a,  CYn%i.E,413 

CoDstantiensis,  Lacus,  518 

Consualia,  514 

Consuanetes,  534 

Consuls,  467 

CoDsus,  Neptune,  70,  385,  514 

Contempt,  representation  of,  561 

Contention,  171  (tee  Discord,  158) 

Contra  Aqoincum,  533 

Contnbernales,  579 

Con  vfentB,  1^17 

Coon,  213 

Copse,  81 " 

Copreus,  father  of  Peripheles,  230 

,  king  of  Aliartes,  259 

Coptoa,  833 
Coxa,  Ceres,  112 

,  a  town  of  Latium,  451 

Cor&ces,  Orestes  and  P^I&des,  61 

Coracia,  mistress  of  Apollo,  18 

Coras,  son  of  Amphiaraos,  499 

Corax,  son  of  Aretbusa,  331 ;  a  rock,  ib.; 

a  mountain,  ib. 
Corey ra,  daughter  of  Ajopus,  291,  300 

,  Scheria,  ib. 

Cord&ce,  Diana,  162 
Corduba,  498 

Core  (dissyl.),  daughter  of  Aiddneus,  64 
— ,  ProserpIkr,  203 
Coreia,  ib. 

Coresia,  Minerva,  47 
Coresus,  high-priest  of  Bacchus,  95 
Corfinium,  875 
Coria,  Minerva,  47 
.  Corinium,  539 
Corinth,  90 

— — ,  destruction  of  by  the  Romans,  479 
Corinthi&cus  Sinus,  156 
Corintlius,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  90 

,  a  son  of  Paris,  ib. 

Cori6li,  505 

Corisopoti,  517 

Coritani,  539 

Coritum  or  Corytus,  492 

Cork,  the  tree,  559 

Com,  mode  of  threshing,  253 

Coma^ii,  539 

Cornel,  646 

Cornelia,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africanus,  481 . 

,  daughter  of  the  consul  Cinna,  478 

Comiciilum,  464 
CornYger,  Bacchus,  181 
— ,  Numicus,  491 
Cornucopia,  312 
Coroebus,  a  courier  of  Eiis,  93 
Corune  or  Coronea,  82 

,  Mount,  425 

Corontdes,  i£sruLAPius,  155 
Coronis,  a  Hyad,  246 


Coronis,  a  nurse  of  Bscchus,  412 

,  daughter  of  Phlegyas,  450 

,  a  divinity,  576 

Coronas,  328 

Cortini,  Arcadians,  92 

Cortonen«e8,  496 

Corybantes,  98.  218,  283,  405,  411,  462 

Corybas,  son  of  Cyb^le,  99 

,  son  of  lasion,  292 

Coryrobia,  Rhodes,  107 
Corymblfer,  Bacchus,  181 
Corynsus,  444,  563 
Corynctes,  52 
Corynthus,  Apollo,  21 

• -,  a  Centaur,  66 

Cory  pa*,  21,40 

Corypaeus,  Apollo,  21 

Coryphca,  DiAna,  J62 

Coryphagt^nes,  Minerva,  47 

Coryphasia,  id.  ib. 

Corvphasium,  ib. 

Cor^'phe,  one  of  the  OceanYdes,  8 

,  the  nymph,  47 
Cory  thai  X,  Mars,  71^ 
Corythalia,  Diana,  162 
Coryth^s,  Ceres,  112 
Cory  thus,  son  of  Paris,  142 
Corytus,  king  of  Etruria,  292 

— '■ or  Coritum,  a  town  of  Etmria,  492 

— — ,  a  mountain,  ib. 

Cos,  Coos,  Cous,  108 

Cosa,  Cossa,  or  Coste,  549 

Cosetani,  498 

Cosraetes,  Jove,  11 

Cossus,  481 

Cossutia,  478 

Cothurni,  500 

Cotta,  471 

Cotuantii,  634 

Cotylrus,  ^scuLAPius,  155 

Covella,  Jung,  37 

Cow,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 

Crabus,  587 

Cra^smus,  236 

Cran&c,  Ileldna,  150,  418 

Cranftus,  87 

Crsne,  symbol  of  vigilance,  562  (see'  also 

Pigmies,  141) 
Cranea,  Minerva,  47 
Craneus,  Osiais,  339 
Cranon,  219 
Crap&thus,  108 
Crassus,  472 
Cratsris,  329 
Crathes,  143 
Cnithis,  a  mountain,  165 

,  a  river  of  Lucania,  378 

Cratia,  Minerva," 47 

,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  ib. 

Creation,  representation  of,  577 
Credulity,  personification  of,  569 
Creirwy,  ProsekpYiqe,  203 
Cremaste,  (trisyll.)  Larissa  in  ThessaJy,  3 
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Crem^ra,  877 
Cremona,  375 
Creneldes,  Naiads,  250 
Creob6ro8,  Cerb^us,  448 
CreoD,  king  of  Thebes,  101,  2C1 
,  king  of  Corinth,  194 

,  a  Cretan,  200 

Creonti&des,  322 
Creoph&gos,  Cerberus,  448 
Crea,  son  of  Jupiter,  97 
Crescens,  Jove,  11 
CreuQs,  Bacchus,  181 
Crests,  142,  451 
Crete,  97,  353 
Crethgis,  Astydaroia,  191 
Cretheus,  son  of  ^olus,  274,  320 

,  a  Trojan,  546 

Crethon,  son  of  Dibcleus,  170 

CretYcum  Mare,  393 

Creusa,  daughter  of  Erectbeus,  109»  561 

,  a  nymph,  686 

— — ,  daughter  of  Creon,  194 
-^ — ,  wife  of  i£neas,  4^8 
Crimessus,  the  river,  417 
Crimisus,  a  Trojan,  432 
— — ,  the  river,  417 
Crinisus,  a  Trojan,  432 
— ,  the  river,  417 
Criu-Metopon,  98 
Crius,  father  of  Pallas,  120 

,  a  Centaur,  175 

Croceae,  11 

Croceates,  Jove,  11 

Crocodile,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 

Crocodilopdlis.  336 

CrocuB,  husband  of  Smilax,  231 

,  the  flower,  ib. 

Crocylia,  95 

Crodus,  Saturn,  199  ' 

Crom^raucb,  578 

Cromis,  a  Centaur,  55 

Crom1u9,  a  Lycian,  170 

Cromna,  137 

Cromus,  son  of  Neptune,  78 

Cromyon,  62 

Cronus,  Osiris,  339 

Crosier,  see  representations  of  Osiris,  841 

Croton,  370 

Crotopus,  19 

Crow,  sicred  in  Egypt,  336 

Crowns,  536,  662 

Crumissa,  78 

Crunus^  348 

Crustumerium,  496 

Cryptos,  Cyprus,  280 

Ctesippe,  104 

Ctesippus,  357 

Ctesius,  Jove,  11 

— ,  king  of  Scyros,  348 

Ctim^ne,  ib. 

Cuba,  a  divinity,  554 

,  goddess  of  anxiety,  677 

Cubebe,CY  DELE,  412 


Cubeboi,  41 1,462 
Cucullus,  387 
Cularo,  517 

Culicarius,  Apollo,  21  ^ 
Cultrarii,  5 
Cumaj,  418 
Cunaxa,  537 
Cuneus,  498 
Cunia,  554 
Cup  of  Hercules,  190 
Cupavo,  550 
Cupencus,  664 
Cupid,  398 
Cupido,  Cupid,  ib. 
Cupra,  Juno,  37 
Cups,  sacred,  190 
Cur,  Osiris,  339 
Cura,  Ceres,  112 

,  a  divinity,  584 

Curchus,  573 

Curenses,  501  « 

Cures,  a  town,  ib. 

,  a  people,  ib. 

Curete,  Crete,  98 

Curetes.  98, 107, 205,  218,  405,  411,  462 

Curetlca,  Euboea,  85 

,  uEtolia,  95 

,  Acarnaoia,  ib. 

Curia,  a  town  of  Rhactin,  534 

Curiae,  368 

Curiatii,  463 

Curio,  385 

Curiones,  460 

CuriosoHtas,  517 

Curis,  Juno,  37 

,  OsiRTS,  339 

Curothalia,  Diana,  162 

Curotr6phus,  Apollo,  21 

Curtius,  6 

Curus,  Osiris,  339 

Custos,  JovE,  11 

Custiilo,  498 

Cutaia,  Colchis,  827 

Cutheans,  424 

Cuthites,  334,  424 

Cy&mon,  98 

Cy&naB  or  Cy&ne,  a  town  of  Lycia,  24,  328 

Cy&ne,  a  nymph  of  Sicily,  110 

,  a  daughter  of  Lip&rus,  314 

,  a  river  of  Sicily,  417 

Cyan^d,  138 

Cyb^le,  143,  175,  230 ;  history  of,  410 

Cybi^lus,  410 

Cycheria,  Salamis,  192 

Cychreus,  king  of  Salamis,  88 

Cycl&des,  413 

Cycladtcum,  ^Egean  sea,  200 

Cyclas,  386 

Cyclops,  land  of,  310 

Cycnus,  son  of  Neptune,  28,  44,  78 

,  son  of  Hyrie,  650 

,  son  of  Mars  and  Pireue,  ib. 

,  son  uf  Mars  and  Cleobulina,  ib. 


Cjcaut,  ion  oi  Slbf  oMuj,  5S0 

CjliOTi,  13T 

Cydoii,  aan  of  Ueccury,  317 

Cyiicum.  3)8 

.  lan  uf  TegeiilM.  lb. 

Cyricu..  ib. 

,  ■  Ulim,  5Sa 

Cjdonin,  277 

C,d.r,ian.,  353 

D. 

Cjllabanu,  H9 

Cjllarui.  ss 

D4cii,S34 

Cjlltns,  djuglitfi  of  ElfttUi,  01 

.,  M<,n.,i.ui,aiia 

Cyllfniiia,  M,Rrrii.,-i9S,IM,l9» 

Dictyli  Id»i.  68.  318,  405,  411 

Cyllo[H«lts.  Wit-,.   54 

Ural^lioo,  lot 

Cjll«.  Mfci.c.Tii..BM 

D«dSlu,,  440 

gss:  ;»•""""■"" 

Driuud  Ilonu*.  Baccuvi,  181 

D«ior,  »  Ttoj.ii.  ItW 

Cjti,s,418 

D«(!ebB  01  D»gtbr,p,  6T4 

Cjmcfu.,  BS 

Dag  linger,  S70 

Cjmindi.,  3*7 

Llation,  383.  VB],3Bl 

Cjmodoce,  553 
Cymopoli.,  se 

Uftlic,  537 

Diim.  294 

Cymcuh,*,  3ttl 

D»\u;  tit 

Cynir.hu,  n,  Cynlb«,  D.l»,  101 

Daimatia,  533 

Cjii»gU.  DiAt.,,  iM 

DamiDu..  NiFTUNi,  TO 

Cjmriheu.,  Jov..  11 

Dainu,  383 

Cjnipluo.,  Oj.i«ij,  RID 

Dlniuccti..  a  kia^on,  (M 

D.ma».v„..,,  Jn.,.11 

Cynopojb,  336 

I)«rii3»klilliun.a(l4 

Cjno.,M 

Uamg^lijip,  SOS 

Cynowrges,  Hmci  Li.,  106 

Uuoaatc),  53 

(Jjnatiirs.  39  j 

Cynoionns,  MtncuNV,  ib. 

DamUui.aiT 

CjnlhiB,  DavA.loa 

DBrtiulor,t:rtio,m.«l 

Cjntl™,  Apollo.  21 

Dtmntiloa.NiPTi'Hll.T* 

Cynlliiu,  Mount,  Ut,  196 

lluuia,  CviElk,  413 

Cy[«.bri^  M,k.-va'.  « 

.  iiH'l<'".6T4 

Dunieitt  or  Uimyst,  385 

,  SunOS,  374 

Cjpsrium.as 

DuanoDii,  ib. 

CypLu.,  IIS 

D.nnau>,»gi»nt,  ITS 

Cypn.,VtM.,  l'.1f 

DanAil,  328 

C,pn..,ll.eL.l«n.],2S0 

Dan^iui  Hero.  Peneua,  ft» 

Cypi*liu,  king  of  *rc«iU,  9T 

DuiAldei,  551 

Cjrccun.  333 

D.n»u.,  27 

CjreiKJcI.,  4ST 

DaDc«,  AitroDomicil.m 

Cy.en*..  J.ugMcr  rf  the  pM.of,  18 

.  BicchMiidiui,  ib. 

,«  nymph.  TO 

.  Curelim,  ib. 

.  .city  ofUbvi.  451 

,  FeitiTe,  ib. 

Cyrejte..  Mini:hv*,« 

,  Funerml.  ib. 

Cyrianu.».  ISG 

Cjmo.  14T 

!ju«L»i,  ib. 

Cyrnuj.  loa  of  Herculpi.  IM.  147 

,  UpithKu,  lb. 

,  Thprapne,  141 

,  W«y-d.nce,  ib. 

Cynhu..  SJ5 

.  Pyrrhic,  ib. 

Cjtus.  Oiims,  M9 

,  Rural,  ib. 

,  the  Sun,  S89 

,  Su3ca,i3a 

Cjl».  IM 

,  Sdiu.,  ib. 

CytM.  aiiD...  104 

Cytb<r«,  1W9 

Dnuum,  539 

C,lLetc.,VE«P,,lI9 

Dipalii.JovE,  11 

CythFreiu*  Flt^rua,  .f'JieU.  1ST 

DapbniDua,  Apollo,  31 

CJlhp^PUi^C^l■l^,•im 

Uaplinc,  daughter  of  Teim,  410 

CythrrU,  87 

,  dau^huirorTirtsia,  318 

C;lbnui,  411 

.  Muilo,561 

Diphm*,  WD  at  Paribus 

Dmpj-lus,l68 

.sonotMmuiy.SM 

DPipj™.,  aoo 

D»r4d«..  iST 

Delia.  U.A^,.le2 

DudanU,  251 

■ ,  Troy,  137 

Delium,  157 

.  Sunothrad.,  219 

Deliua,  Apollo,  81 

,  a  Iowa  Deir  Modnt  ld>,  127 

,  Mehcurt,  2gS 

DuRlinii,  SS4 

Delli,  544 

Dinianu3,M>ncifBiaa.  S5S 

Delot,  SOI 

Delphi,  Pytbo,  BS  ;  Umplta  of,  84 

tibl8  0t.asi 

Du«<,  an  attilate,  JM 

Di-f[)1iinia,  Diam,  IU2 

Datuiii,  4^7 

Delpl,mi«B,  Ai-DLio.  al 

T)a«ylliu,,U*cc.ir..l81 

D«!pl.ii»,  .unof  Apoll".  18 

DWM,<:oaiHryof,4M 

DelphuMu.,  Apollo,  21 

J0ia]«,«njniph,85 

Delphaiue,  ih. 

Daoli..ib. 

Dein,  Ixi«er  EnTit,  33» 

Dawia.  170 

DeluenUnu.,678 

Dei,  Jdtubna,  868 

DemulKua,  4C4 

Daunu5,f»l!ie(ufTurauii.  566 

Demar^on.aBl 

o>Dautu!,»Eutulun,  6ia 

DffmBrui,  Jo.K,lI 

Dana,  SSB 

Dauaia,  538 

or  Ucmarclm*,  ib. 

Day,  a  diTinity,  60a 

DemCtx,  G]» 

D«,  tlifCuaiceiiniibyl.441 

Dcmetrias,  Paron,  412 

Fcrfilij,i-UcSTL,4S8 

Demi-godd*n,  Hemitlifa,  S54 

D«ad,Bnm[icrsto.Sj 

DemocOon,  ISB 

,  coniBPnUionilo,  ib. 

DeiiiD<l6cua,  fiieod  Dr.£i>L'a»,  S5S 

,  mouraingfor,  as 

.  intfmTiBiDdbumiDgot,ib. 

Demoleun,  a  Centaur.  35 

Death,  c^rrmonwiit,  33 

,  aoB  of  Antenor,  9S2 

.(licdiFiniiv,225 

DeBiKtuddgn.crmen  juurrilidioApolto. 

Demolena,  4Sfi 

Demon,  fiafl 

BDdurwo[DDntDDiaon,2t7 

DeiBlppboroj,AF01.Lo,2l  ^ 

Demonice.T* 

Dfcenilri,  4G0 

DerU.  469 

— -— ,.T,.j...i.O 

Declul  MUB,  460 

,aonofMui,ib. 

Decumatea  Agri,  S19 
Decuraio,  34 

DeVauiia,  daiighler  of  CFjieus,  102 
DeVcutiQ,  a  Trojan  priacp,  I7U 

,  aon  of  HfrciJei,  322 

Dei'dimii,  daughler  of  Ljcomedrn,  t 

,  HippDiiume,  118 

Dc'i'lbchuB,  104 
Doi'm»d)u9,fethpfor  AutolycuB,  207 

fnlliEiofCrellieiu,  314 
De'iOcbui,  236 


Deddnlii,  Helen,  74 
DendmpliiJruB.  SvLvakus,  614 
Denselrtip,  S35 
Deo,CuiEa,20S 
DcoU,  PkoaKnrlKE,  ib. 
Dephlliu,  204 
Depulior.  JaiE,  II 


Dr'ia 


,104 


DeVotie 

,  mietrpuof  Apolto,  19 

DeV5n('<i>,  king  of  Phucii,  228.  346 
,  son  of  Euijlus,  ISa 


DcVpliire,  82 
De'iplu.be,  441 
De'ipbiibua,  216 


Dcuca 


inj.  429  .m 


a  Tiojan,  253 


Ti  of  Mini 

1  king  of  ThtBSaly,  354^  jg^ 

DeuB  LuDus  164,  494,499 
Deua  TacllUB,  Uthe.  439 
Deva,  6S9 


iaii>,  Dtani.  IGi 
r,  pflfwniificlliOTi  off 


1 ■,Nut(il,4ji2 

Diahliii^i,  rAJ 
DiKlorui,  MiDCunr,  295 

DiitU,  F'iM,.Li.iiSE,203 
Di;il!>.  21.: 

Diumchiui,  Vui.riN,  64 
Dian^  ilnuglilrrof  Herculu,  163 

,  tlie  goUilcu,  199,  330,  368 

Dica,  173 
Dictipa  L'nrrni 


,  brotJier  of  PaljdecUa,  328 

— ^-,  vja  otN-ptuM,  78 

Sid  or  Dido.  A  ScIktudiui  dirkiil;,  Ml 

Diilo,  iliB  queen  orCaittia^,  SM 

Pidyma,  DiAka.163 

Vidymieiu,  ApoU-o,  31 

.Janls,  sag 

Didyinutm,  430 

Didjme,  one  dF  the  CyctU«,  413 

,  on«  or  tb«  jEoliao  uUihIi,  314 

Did«mu«,  106 

Diesp!..-.,  .L.^^ll 
DiiCoTti.n..n.-,.i71 

—  IndiBCteB  or  Heroe*.  373 

—  Mijorum  Gentiuin  or  ConteniM,  grei 


Dionc 


>,  ISO 


Dionjii.,  170 
Diocy^iadci,  il>, 
DioDjaiodotej,  Apolio,  31 
Di-aysiu..  Xnio,,  iU 

,  ion  gf  Jujiiliir,  147 

DiODviDi,  Uuinrei,  Uyuuiei,  orSuu 
'—  ,  B.ctHKEi,  1T8.  IHl.  388 

Diii[>Ptw,DU>A,  ifet 
Ui6ri'i,aTrojaii  pdncc,  iHi 

.  laU  of  Amarjoeem,  93 

brotbet  of  Amjhcui.  S64 


Dii 


a,!Gt 


Uioscuii,  Cutoi  and  Patlux.  147 

otCnUri,  lilS,  ;!H3 

Dioipftiia,  Thebea,  202,  337 
Diphiiea,  B*ceB«,,lBl 
Dlradlet^s,  Apollo,  i1 
Dine,  daughuri  of  Acbl^^l)n,  SSO 

,  Faiiei,  140 

Dina,  31 


p,  321 

Dirplivii.Juvi 


,37 


Dit.PiVlt 

Diicord,  DiaconoM.lIS 

DiKua,  one  of  ihe  priira 

games  of  Piti6clut,  iS 


iouUu 


-  FaUili'i,  284 


a.  infnior  deiciia,  ib 


Diun 


n  of  Crei 


—  Paullaiii,  Se2 

—  Selecri,  3TI 
Otipoleu,  14 
SijOTU,  JovK,  II 
Dinior|ihot,  B^ccaoe,  181 
Dindym^ne.CTBELt,  413 

.iipnncijMirfTlirygU,  410 

Dindj-mue.  Gil 


.      to-nofMacr. 
Diua,  BOn  of  Priam,  2( 

Fidiui,  614 

DiTln.tion  bj 
Birds,  43 


,  ib. 


Dill.  Ce» 


>,  113 


Uibcleus,  king  of  Pliai».  ITO 
Diogei.U,  S61 
Dioip6U>,  581 


PhcDonenaof  nalDN,  ib. 

LoW.ib. 

Ominous  things  and  words,  ib. 
DiTodurucD,  filB 

Diigbib  or  Eiion-gabcr,  B3S 
Dnetor,  3G0 
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Doifein,'B  town  oflliFBiirolia,  ib. 

a  KB  uympli,  ib. 
DudanliDIi,  3ovt,  1 1 

ne,  diiu^hter  of  JnpiUr,  118 


,  ll'l. 


Dodon 

Du.l.jii 

Dog,  Mcred  in  Egypt,  3I« 

UogOda,  581 

Dogt,  cuatom  lespectiiig.  Ml 

Dollche,  Icuia,  413 

Dolicheae,  11 

Dolichenioi,  J6^t,  11 

DoliuB,  290 

Dolon,  SOT 

Dolapes,  a04 

Duiopin,  S 

Dolopiqii,  16fl 

Dolopa,  iiTroJBB,  ItSfl 

,  ■  GrecinD  cbief,  BIS 

iMMiuf  MeicoTy.atU 

DomiiBchDM  Donghi,  SSI 


Dorai 
Don 


1.  Jr>-c 


Domowje, 

Don,  Dbdon,  118 

Donindk,  S9S 

SoniuB,  418 

Dod5'»i  >'>■ 

Duorgi,  dog  of  Act«on,  160 

Doon,  custom  of  ktMlnf ,  tee,  408 

DoH(iDTi9,  HmcuLia,  IM 

Dorita  cDlDDintion,  Qt 

Doriaiu,  11 


.409 


on,  91 

Duris,  dnnRliler  of  OceSnnf 
,(1  Nereid,  244 

DoTlt,ilc,  V^NIiS.  1!D 

DocnDvana,  530 
DQraones,  Hkrculbs,  lOS 
Dwiu,  Sfi,  too,  SI4 
Dor^dua,  king  nf  Tbnce,  458 

,  wa  of  Priam,  213 

DoTi^liu,  5S 

Doi'e,  sacied  la  Egypt,  ISC 

Drwiiis,  222 

Draco,  427 

DnwDUuni,  337 


Dranc 


,857 


Dmneiuaa.  638 
Dravuii,  510 
Dreau 


Sthprin,  291 

^,i  town  of  Sicily,  42a 

Drepttnuni,  ib, 
Divsui,  a  Troiin.  ITO 
DroDiBs.  Jog  ot  Acl»on,  160 
Droniiua,  Apollo,  21 
DruenCia,  SIB 
DrDldat,  617 
DmidcBBes,  304 


Druida,  S94,  405 
Drusua,  Liiiib,  409 

Drysds.  250 

Drymnides,  Ljcurgui,  118 
Dryae.  a  Ccdibki,  fiS 

,  ■  Credan,  SI 

Drjiiocion,  AiciAi»,9i 
l>iyape>  ■  LeimiiBn  woman,  I9S 

— ■ -,  daughter  of  EurJtuB,  IB 

,  the  njmph,  6SS 

Dryopi,  (OH  of  Priigi,'U9 

,  »  Trojan,  S52 

,  ion  of  ApoUo,  80 

Diyui,  186 
Dry  una,  Samoa,  374 
UuelllOni,  ltM.LONA,  168 
Duik^Ultf,  5SS 
Du!  C'nffnin.  525 
Dulictjliitn,  04 
Diimnnnii,  539 
DDnium,  ib. 


1,  .130 

<  ib. 


Dnr, 


Dllrocasaoa,  5  7 

Darotr'iECB,  339 

Uurolucoruni.  6)S 

Durovei-Duin  oi  Darreniani,  S)9 

Dui.  OaUm,  310 

DuiBiea,  635 

Duumviri.  410,460 

DurDbririi,6SB 

D"iaa.  SOI 

Dyaaures,  52S 

Dymie,  SU6 

Dymanlii,  Hecuba,  188 

Dymai,  a  Phaacian,  300 


Dyme,  93 
Dymus,  1 
Dynainrai 
Dyrphos. 

Dmhach 
Dyiaa!ei, 

Djier,  aa 


Ka,  682 

E4CUS,  sonofHerculea,  104 

£l>EkofProniMbeu8,  132 
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Ear,  Mcred  to  MDemotfa;  i 

£artb,  143 

Easter,  903 

Ebon,  Bacchos,  181 

Ebony  tree,  ib. 

Ebor&cum,  5S9 

Ebrodunum,  517 

EbudiB,  993,  640 

Sboroncs,  518 

Eburo vices,  517 

Ebusuf ,  Pithyusa,  409 

,  a  '1  lucan,  563 

Ecbatina,  533 
Ecbechiria,  668 
Echikleas,  238 
Ech^clus,  flOD  of  Agenor,  S53 

,  a  Trojan,  MO 

Ecbedoms,  636 
Echenion,  106 
Echemnty  322 
Ecb^neus,  804 
Echeon,  06 
Echephron,  278 
Ccbepoltia,  a  Trojan,  158 

,  a  Greek,  259 

£cheta8,.S61 
Echidna,  122.  186 
Echinildes,  njmphi,  04 

,  the  islands,  ib. 

Ecbinusa,  Cimolus,  4(13 

Echion,  son  of  Mercuby,  293,  328 

Echionis,  Thebes,  156 

Echlus,  a  Greek,  236 

— ,  father  of  Mecistheus,  197 

,  a  Trojan,  239 

Eckmagbras,  104 

Echo,  &U  (»ee  also  83) 

Eclipses,  considered  as  ominous,  680 

Ecdphron,  104 

Ectenes,  682 

£dda,678 

Edesia,  577 

Edessa,  71 

Edomites,  490,  523 

Edonlca,  534 

Edontdes,  170 

Edonis,  Antandros,  400 

Edaca,  576 

Edulia  or  Edullcs,  ib. 

EduM,  ib. 

Eel,  sacred  in  E^rypt,  336 

Eedon,  king  uf  Theb6,  50 

— >,  king  of  Imbrus,  264 

Ega  or  i£ga,  587 

Egemoniusor  Hegemonius,  MBacuiiT,295 

Egeria,  the  nympb,  503 

■,  Juno  Lucina,  581 
Egesta,  daughter  of  Hipp6tes,  432 

,  a  town  of  Sicily,  438 
Egialea  or  i£gialea,  168 
Egipanes  or  .^gipanet,  581 
Egle,i£gleorAglaia,oneof  the  Graces,  168 
,  daughter  of  PanApeus,  324 

CL    MitHm 


Egle,  daughter  of  ^sculapios,  164 

Egleis,  586 

Egnatia,  a  town  of  Grsecia  Magna,  416 

,  a  goddess,  581 

Egocfrros  or  i£goc<iros,  Pan,  512 
Eidothte,  288- 
Eimannftne,  Destiny,  429 
£i6neus,  a  TUradan  prince,  209 

,  a  Greek,  191 

Eira,  572 

Eirene,  Peace,  7 

Eirenophdrus,  Al  in  BUY  a,  47 

EjaziuB,  JcvE,  11 

KI,  Eel,  Eleon,  Oslais,  339 

Eiagab&lus,  672 

Elaia,  409 

Elaius,  Mount,  113 

Elanic  gulf,  523 

Eiaphebdius,  DiAna,  163 

Eiaphia;a,  id.  ib. 

Elara,  325 

El&sus,  240 

Elatea,  a  town  of  Phocis,  47 

Elfttreos,  306 

EUtu8,  fatiier  of  Ceneos,  ii 

,  king  of  Pcdisus,  176 

,  an  Arisdian  prince,  91,  578 

,  n  suitor  of  Penel6pe,  360 

Eluver,  518 
Elea,  370 
Eleans,  214 
Electre,  Laodke,  201 

,  one  of  the  Plei&des,  143,  346 

,  one  of  the  OceanilldeSy  374 

Electria,  Sarootliracia,  218 
Elect  rides    insular,   islands  in  the  Baltif/ 
520 

y  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Po,  684 

Electryon,  19 
Eleleus,  Bacchus,  181 

,  Apollo,  21 

Eleon,  a  town  of  ficeotia,  207 

or  Elone,  a  tillage  of  Thessaly,  118 

Eleontum,,  1 14 

Elephant,  symbol  of  teinperance|  ficc,  686 

Elephanta,  531 

Elephantine  Venus,  130 

Elephantis,  ib. 

Eleus,  Jove,  11  - 

,  sou  of  Neptune,  78 

Eleusates,  517 
Elensina,  Ceres,  112 
Eleusis,  a  district  of  Athens,  87 

,  a  town  of  Attics,  294 

,  daughter  o/ Mercury,  ib. 

Eieusius,  111 
Eloulh^rae,  181 
Eleutberia,  568 
Eleuth^ris,  280 
Eleutherius,  Jovs,  11 

,  Bacchus,  181 

Eleuthttrus,  18 
Eleutho,  Juno,  37 

4  M 


Elieiipis,  Venus,  1» 

En.v,  B  dLirinitj,  8T0 

£liMiorHypi.t.i.,a< 

Enyalu9,MiM,Tl 

,Oiini.,ll89' 

EDveul,.OnofBMchqf,lM 

EIU0T£lek.02 

Enyo,i!onofMar6,70 

Elitn.  Dido,  390 

— ^,  BELLOW*,  168 

£lius,r[ilherDfAueeBB,gi 

,  ooeodbsGrur.ST* 

Ellnpit,  a  diatiicl  dw  Dodoa^,  tW 

£d»,  Ne-1....  431 

,  LubcCB.  B6 

Eon,  OsiHi.,  139 

Illops,  B5 

Ea«,  ArnOB.i.lOJ 

£l!bti8  or  Helluiii,  Europe.  Ml 

toua,  hortcofAuollo.  19 

Ellas,  Hellui.  239 

Epftgris,  Andm»,  418 

Elpe,  370 

Epnhe.,  n.  Trojan,  239 

Elpeaor,  SIT 

Epcana  ur  Epei,  03,  3l4 

ElpiJ,  590 

Ep<-riiu..36l 

Elolna,  Cerei,  lia 

Epra.,  wo  of  Endymion,  Ifift 

Eltink,  id.  ib. 

,«motl-«.0p,i.l.2a0 

Eljniais,  IM,  6S» 

Epha,  En,  wipcnt,  1ST 

EijBum,  U9, 290,  US 

EmBthu,  23S 

Epheui,  DiAha,  101 

Ephcalii,  405 

Emesa,282 

Epi>eiuB.  161 

E[ii6diOrllniiu>iM<ii»,S20 

Ephi>lt<iu.dO(us,)69 

,  a  gi-nt,  ITS 

,678 

Ephjdwi',  S8T 

Empoleui,  Mircurt,  S9S 

EphjdnibtEa,  ass 

Ephjni  or  Epl.Jrp,  Corfnlb,  184 

-,  A  district  of  Afiic*  Propri*.  46T 

-^-^,  dugbMr  irf  Ocefaiiu,  tb. 

,>lowiiaf  TheqHMU,lM- 

Emu9,  HEmQa.amounUin.  MS 

Ephjri,  1  people  uf  Th easily,  Mr 

Envoniiu,  ftUncunv  S95 

£narel»,  159,314 

Epicatte,  aife  of  AgeaoT,824 

Enc(>]tdua.aTici>n,  ITS 

£pIcle.,21T 

,Typb«u.,4ai 

Epiciirua,  Afollo.SI 

Eocheli*,  399 

Epidamnoa,  535 

EDdei>.e8,SM 

Epiilltnua,  321 

EQdendr»,  JovR,  n 

Epidauiua,  e.  city  of  Da]niati>,Stt 

Endfvelllum,  Hehculis,  IM 

Epidaure  ur  Euidanrue,  bO 

Endj-iiiou,  159 

Epide!m,.Apoi.i.o,21 

EpidOtee,  Ititelm  >liFmideiotinftnli.C] 

Engi.,  193 

~ i,j0VF,ll 

EnE<,afai,LrdN*,SBO 

Eni^peus,  chariowet  of  Hector,  196 

Epiee.  586 

Eoipeus.  laOj  274,  !» 

Epiga^us,  UitXNiis,3BI 

EniieoMSl' 

Epjgaud,  240 

Enupe,93 

Epigix,  SS2                      '            .        . 

EnnmllO-m 
EmiM  Hoioi,  BSS 

Epigoni,  1S6 

Epigyildea,  584 

,  Cebh,  lis 

Epimelldea,  S8T 

EnnOtqu*,  »  Troju.  princ«,  118 

Epi»Klius,MERonnY,2BS 

,  *  Trajin.  21S 

EiiimethFUs.  163 

Eano.ie»>u,  Neptuhe,  T9 

Ep[<ra.,  DiAM.iei 

Eaodis.  lUa-iL.jas 

Ep[Oiie,  154 

Enodid.,  Mebchry,  2B5 

EpipbttDB.,  Jovn,  U 

Enolmis,  S84 

EpinuliD,  410 

EoolmuB,  AroLLO,  81 

Epipontia,  Vem's,  l» 

En6pe,  301 

Epimutiu.,Jova,  11       - 

Enowcbthon,  Neptune,  79 

tpTrota,  320 

EnteH.,llT,«8 

Epima.  803 

£nt«lltu,  436 

EnU.fe.,CY.iL.,41t 

Epbsitiaa,  Jove,  11 
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Epistor,  a  Trojan,  S4e^ 
£pistr6phuf,  loii  of  IpUItua, 

,  ion  of  Etrenus,  110 

■ ,  a  HalisoDian  chief,  1S7 

Epitaliam,  1  hrjon,  91 

Epithalamites,  Mercu&t,  296 

Epitheoa,  359 

Epitragta,  Vekus,  ISO 

Epopeus,  son  of  Neptune,  78 

£popa»  590 

Epopter,  Neptunb,  79 

Ep5lon,  a  Rutulian,  504 

Epanda,  574 

Epj^tus,  Mercury,  295 

,  a  Trojan,  407 

Equatia,  S76 

Eqaestra,  Fortvxb,  1S8 

•,  JuMo,  37 

Eqaites,  885 

Equus  TbOcub,  376 

Era,  commencement  of  era  of  Ronuui  am- 

pire,  887 
Eraphiotes,  Bacchus,  181 
Eraaipput,  104 
Er&to,  the  Muse,  66 

,  a  Hjrad,  246 

■,  wife  of  Areas,  578 
— ,  a  Neteid,  lb. 

,  one  of  the  OceanitXdea,  ib. 
Er&treufly  a  PheaciaD,  906 
Er&tos,  104 

Erceus,  Herceas,  Jovs,  11 
Ercta,  Mount,  417 
Erebinthlnos,  Bacchus,  181 
£r<ibu8y  ion  of  Nox,  4S7 

,  region  of,  444 

Erechtbeus,  87 

Erembi,  S86 

Eresicbthon,  78 

Eretmeua,  300 

£relrtt,86 

Eretiius,  ib. 

Erernm,  601 

Ereuthalion,  155 

Erg&ne,  Minerva,  47 

Erg&tis,  id.  ib. 

Ergen,  mistress  of  Neptune,  78 

Erginus,  ton  of  Neptune,  328 

,  king  of  Orchoroteos,  101 

■  ,  son  of  Clymtons,  82 
Eribcea,  Juno,  87 

,  motber  of  Otus  and  Epbialtest  160 

Eribotes,  son  of  Teleon,  328 

Ericates,  555 

Ericthonius,  king  of  Athena,  87,  112,  294 

■  ,  son  of  Dard&nusy  251 

Ericusa,  314 

Erid&nus,  Padas,  450, 545 

,  PhaMon,  ib. 
Erigdupos,  Jove,  11 
Erigdne,  daughter  of  Icariut,  174 

,  daughter  of  iiLgisthus,  60 

Erigoneitts,  174 


Erinnj^es,  Furies,  149 
Erinnjs,  Ceres,  112 

,  the  Fury,  248 

Eri6pe,  223 

Eriphia,  216 

Eriphvle.  324 

Eris,  Discord,  158,  210 

Erisichthon,  88 

Ehtlilai  or  Erythinus,  137 

Eriunius,  Mercury.  295 

Erminsul,  Ilermensoly  or  Irmiaaol,  105 

ErOpe,  70 

£r5pus,  son  of  Mars,  70 

Eros,  Cupid,  123,  399 

Erse,  the  dew,  195 

Ery&lus,  239 

Eryccs,  417 

Erycina,  Venus,  130,  438 

Erymanthis,  Arcadia,  92 

,  Calliato,  7 

Erymnnthus,  a  river,  moontaitt|  and  town  of 
Arcadia,  SOI 

,  a  Trojan,  546 

Erj^mas,  239 

Erylheas,  104 

Erytheis,  426 

Erythia,  446 

Erytlilous  Of  Eritbiai,  137 

Eiythrv,  a  town  of  Acbaia,  106 

,  Hercules,  ib. 

,/a  town  of  BiBOtia,  81 

Erythraean  sea,  523 

Erythneans,  499 

Ery  thraeus,  horse  of  ApoUo,  10 

Erylhrea,  294 

Eryx,  son  of  Butes,  436 

,  king  of  Sicily,  104 

,  a  town  of  Sicily,  417  ,, 

,  a  mountain  of  oicily,  438 

Eses,  575  - 
Esorus,  Osiris,  339 
Esquilioa  Porta,  868 

fsc^uilinus,  Esquiliae  bill,  367 
stieotis,  636 
EsliOnes,  534 

Esymnetes,  or  .£symnetes,  Baocmus,  101 
Etaira,  orHetaira,  Venus,  130 
Ete5clees,  the  Graces,  169 
Etedcles,  ton  of  (EdYpus,  156, 261 
,  son  of  Iphis,  1^ 
■  ,  king  of  OrcbonU&nos,  100 
Eteon,  81 
Eteoneus,  280 

Eteralcea,  or  HeteralcSa,  Viotort,  121 
Eternity,  a  divinity,  570 
Eteslpe,104 

Etbalia,  iEtbalia,  Chios,  276 
EthalYdes,  iEthalldes,  son  of  Mtrouy,  204 
Etham  or  Shur,  523 
Ethilla,  114- 

EthiOpe,  i£thi5pe,  DiAma,  163 
Ethiopians,  299 
EthoD,  ^thon,  name  feigned  by  Ulyiaes,  363 


JEtbon,  hone  of  ApoUo,  19 
EUuMdca,  364 
Ethau,  £thujt,  18 
Etb;ia,  Mihesva,  4T 
Etna,  (  toan,  41T 

,  MooDt,  420 

Etocitum,  539 
■Eto-Jtus,  AroLi.0.21 
Etiuiia,  Ilelruria,  or  Toicim,  40a 
Elruicum  Marc,SgS,44T 
Euilwi*.  Cebii,  lia 
fubcEi,  294 

,  the  iBtend.  6S,  SOS 

,  diDghler  orthe  AelrrioD,  U 

Eabotea,  104 


Euhaii 


181 


Eaboleiu,  14T 

Eubnlii,  227 

Euhuliu),  Fluto,6 

Euche,  680 

EuchenoT,  e  kicgofEpiru*,  IS  I 

,  iDQ  ul  Poljdns,  in 

-  Eui:h!>ue,  Bicoiv',  IBl 
Euchl«>,  CEBia,  113  ' 
fuclilooa  ill.  ib. 

ElIclM.DlA!i>,ie3 

EncliuJ.  BxrCHlJ,  IBl 

'  '  '  i,  Acplpcton.Sl 


Ead6nu,  238 
Eadosei,  S19 
EogBDci,  3T5 
Engeoia,  6St 
Engeiia,  a  diiinil;,  &90 

Euiiaoi,  sea 

Ennueui,  31} 

Euniidei,  a  Tiojan  htnid,  EOT 

,  mn  of  Dolon,  463 

Eumtdon,  178 

EiiDi<-]ii»,  Ma  of  Admetua,  I  IS.  SBO 


EaiDenfs,  SB  8 


a.  438 


Eurai 


!,  tur 


1.149 


ZumoltilJ'-,,   - .. 
Eumo^us,  101,110,  ISS 
feliuiiui,  147 

ELoaiua  or   Evenua,  H  Km   ol 
(ue  also  ISO) 

. —  SOQ  of  Clytiui,  560 

Eunice,  6B3 

EtmomU,  oDeofthelluursI 

EurjDrline,  245 

dauglitcTOf  Jupilrr.  J 

EnnoatuB,  81 
EnoiK^Diiii,  314 
EopafitiDini,  90 
Eopeitbea,  Bill 
Enpliuctrei,  AroLLo,  21 
Enplieii)U),«<iiiorTr'eien.  U 

,  aon  of  Neptnne,  S 

Euphetea,  338 
EopbiUii,  ISO 


Euphorbui,  941 
Euphi«ilea,  SSe 
Huphriil.  ,,  S87 


puropn,  iltu^litrr  of  Agenor,  or  of  Pbwni, 

dMclitetotTitjoa,  T8 


— ,Cir 


13 


Europfcue,  Jov£,  II 

EoTope,  3!)2 

Europa,  396 

KumLix,  aiiriT  ofLaconia,  397 

— Tilan-MU-,  •  liTtr  of  Th«M«l;,  lU 


Em 


a,  JtiiJ 


Eurvalp,  ufiuu-f  Ihe  Gorgon*,  171 

,  illiigWerijf  MiiiOB,  3M 

KunoIU!.  >ciii<>f  MH'tiUipuK.BS,  US 

,8oiiofOplifllioa,4*6  ■ 

Euiyuiuaii,  09 

Eurybiiei,  hciald  uf  AEUn^nxtoii  M 

,  herald  of  Ulf  Mc«,  Ul 

Eorjhia.  adivinilT,  BB4 

.  daugbter'of  OccuM,  130.  I4S 

Eurjclea,  273 
EurvdkiDai,  Heclor,  SO 

>T  of  Peiiek>|w.  IM 


of  In, 


,3'J8 
;ii.ui,n,  lor. 

Ua^-hi(![ofClvmenu&,  fit,  17* 
daughler  i>f  A^scns,  SOS 
wife  orOtphcui,  443 
jKUBliipr  tpf  Aia)ihuirBUS,  »4T 
Jaughlci  of  Knd.viDi(>D.  78,  «• 
daut'iler  of  Laced  RTTtcm,  328 


EuryinWe,  dauEhler  of  (Li 


of  Nestor,  196 

iinon.  I» 


,  chariolnr  of  Agamviii 

,  tlie  pwit.  3M 

F.urrineduin.niiriieO'fNnusicaii,  ib. 

,  Eotjnbrae,  246 

Earjfmus  313 

Et.r;ii6me,  daughtft  of  Apollo,  lU 

,  molher  of  the  Gmcea,  94S 

-■ ,  Bife  of  Orchkmaa,  IB 

,  ooe  of  thp  female  ■iMBdaDli  •( 

Venelope,  3S1 
Eutjnoniaj,  idiiinitj,  57C 

.MU'^ftheaage  ^gyplioa,  3T4 

Enlj-ptluji.  son  of  TeUphua.  M4 

'■ — ,  king  of  Co^  109 

,  eon  of  ETemnii,  1 17 

Euryaocea.  43 


Eo-jrthew.  I»T 

Fabiiu,  101 

Eury(«,.n,o>pl,.TB 

Fabk,  *  dliioily,  ST3 

.  d.ugbur  or  UippodMu.,  96,  IM 

F.ble,,S7 

Fabritiu*,  Caiu*  Luadniu,  48S 

E..rjiioo,  Iheisrdmiio  nf  CoiJoB, 

,4M 

f  abulin.!..  STO 

•.«ii.rtifi«r,SSI 

Fact-Una,  DiAH*,  417 

,  Km  of  Licinn,  4W 

Faclfcr,  Miiicuiiv,in« 

;A«»i,iu.,iHJ 

F-ci;!..  Km*,  otFaiidIc«,6M 

,  the  l-MMiir.  i5 

Fadu,,  04J 

.  *0D  of  It«.  )38 

F»guiatii,JoTi,  11 

Enrjio7...m..,  i:u,vn..mv.MJ 

Viminallrill.  M7 

Eu>J,u,.aE.;wi.i7i 

F.lili.  Pirnir.  400 

.6ouDf  Ac(or.'JJ,lBl 

F-lic^r,  S«9 

,  king  o(  O^chnlu.  1  IT 

ialclki.SxTvKy.in 

,  >  Centiiif,  S5 

Falerii.  4T0,  4D0 

,  wn  of  Mercurj,  »8 

Fa)i«:i,  470,  490,  SOO 

Enwbii,  STO 

Fal>eli«od,  a  divinil;,  STS 

EoMotui.  ISS 

Fania  or  Fame,  C8 

Eii[cri)e.  CC 

Euthenia,  5TG 

Fa'ia^  o't  FatDS',  SU 

EalL^ni..  SHG 

Fane,,  B9 

E..<re«.,  82 

FM,Tiiivi«,234 

Eiilrf.iu...l,-„LLO,H 

Fo*rcli,,JJiSs^.    eS 

Ediiniu  PoQlui.  Jig 

FKK:M>iiidSecr)na,4Bl 

E»clnr,  .11^ 

Fwcinix,  ITS.  461 

Erao,  UA<.:r,-^.lei 

F»ti  Kalendurri,  4» 

X.ai.ler,  :,.iO 

Fait..  429 

Efsnrruu^.Jo.-r.U 

Falidl,a.  M*HicA,48» 

ETJinle.,  SS2 

Fatidleus  Drm,  ST8 

ETuiibe,£Dm>bine,946 

Faiidlms.  F.M  s,s48B 

Eroitlie.,  S12 

F>ii.j,._M,Hi(,    lb. 

E™.  854 

Fatufllui.,  F.irNLj.ib. 

EiemeiioD,  5S3 

F>»Ja,STS 

ETemor.llT 

Fauna.  M.nirA,  480 

E»««lin(t.  .cpK«nu,lionot,  S»T 

Faunalia,  ib. 

E»™u.or  Ki,n,-i.i,  king  of  Lmduo*,  IM 

FauDi,  no 

T .klBgotXwliA;  >riT«of 

^tclil. 

F*nigi>nB,  SSS 

lOS 

Fann.T  fiOO 

,kii.gotLymt»«.,llO 

Fauniig,  489 

£*em,  lot 

FauBtliw,  ST4 

E»w«,»lT 

Faroniu.,  Zephtrua,  101,  m 
Fbtout,  a  diviiutj,  STO 

X>ippu.,«GrMk,  05 

-,«Tnij«o,SW 

Few,  171 

E-iiemo^  RT9 

FeaiU.  62 

E>i«»,  BicrHui.lal 

,  to  the  dead,  » 

E.o„Ju,M48 

EioicMeims,  Apollo,  81 

Febraa,  5 

Petifiu!.,  Pi.irTO,  5 

Eiicri.,  87 '         '' 

Git«ki 

•  FedBlff.  460 

knd  RomiM,  575 

Feel,  s»crpd  to  Metcurj,  S 

Eiopoii..  V«r.iri,iaO 

Frlidiy.  KiT0.«bKi*,S6T 

Expiation,  rite*  of,  230 

Felleiiiu*.S-l 

Feltria.  S)4 

Ejebcowt,  ucnd  to  .rano.  S 

Fenria,  SOI 

Eye.,  suCTfd  to  Miners,  met  Cupid 
EAion-g.'b?rorUiiahiib,  a:ll 

Lib. 

Feralu  Dei»,  Pldto,  i 
Fereotiaa,  S08 
FereblDs.Jova,  II 
Ferttrum.  » 

F. 

Frri«,6S 

,  priT»te.  ib. 

Fdbtiii.  901 

,  public,  ib. 

FibiSni.  461 

.  nniTBlra,  iK 
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Feria  Tindemiales,  6S 

quirinaliae,  ib. 

Btultororo,  ib. 

—  victoris,  ib. 
compitalitie,  ib. 

—  indictiTS,  ib. 

■         in  honour  of  Valcan,  ib. 
anniv^rsariQ,  ib. 

—  Latins,  ib. 

—  nundinae,  ib. 

denicales,  35 

Feronia,  a  goddess,  600 

,  a  town,  ib. 

Fertility,  a  divinity,  574 
Fescfnnia,  601 
Feasonia  or  Fessoria,  609 
Fever,  a  diviiiity,  606 
Fib&la),  387,  424 
Ficarii,  Fauns,  610 
Fidene,  461 

Fides;  387 

Fingers,  sacred  to  Mhiem^  5 
Fire,  sacred,  406,  591 
Firmness,  personification  of,  668 
Ush,  not  offered  in  sacrifice,  289 
— ,  worship  of,  588  • 

,  sacred  among  Egyptians,  836 

Flame,  prognostic  respdcting,  408 

Flamen  Diilis,  461 

FlamYnes,  ib. 

Flaminia  or  Flamentana  Porta,  368 

Flaminiae,  463 

FlaminKca,  461 

Flaminii,  463 

Flaminius,  Circus,  368 

FlammXger  ales,  196 

FIammip6tens,  Vulcan,  64 

Flanatkus  Sinus,  619 

Flathlnnis,  574 

Flattery,  a  divinity,  573 

Flava  Dea,  Ceres,  112 

Flavia  Ceesariensis,  638 

Flavinia  or  Flavinium,  a  town  of  Etruria, 

501 
Fleetness,  personificatioti  of,  567 
Flies,  worship  of,  589 
Flight,  a  divinity,  158 
Flins,  395 
Floods,  148 

Flora,  wife  of  Zephj^rus,  191,  872 
*— — I  goddess  of  com,  683 
Florentia,  496 
FlorYdaj  Juno,  37 
FlorifSra,  Ceres,  112 
Flowers,  568 
Flutes,  545 
Fluvialis,  Joyj;,  11 
Flyas,  395 
Fo  or  Fohi,  530 
Fons  TungroEUin,  618 
Fontig^ns,  Muses,  67 
Fora,  368 

Force,  a  divinity,  171,  446 
Forcttlos  or  Foricttlus,  681 


Forehead,  sacred  to  Genius,  i 

Forensis,  Jovs,  11 

Forf^tftilness,  river  of,  439 

Fori  or  Spectaciila,  614 

Forina,  674 

Forma,  CybI^lb,  412 

Foriiiiie,  a  town  of  Italy,  316 

Fornax,  574 

Forsete,  676 

Furtunae  GemXnsB,  133 

FortunatsB  Instilae,  457 

Fortunate  Island,  Crete,  OS 

Fortune,  132,  687 

Foriiii,  501 

Forum  Augusti,  368 

Romanum,  ib. 

— —  Velus  or  iKlagnuB,  ib* 
■  Nervas,  ib. 

Bosriuni,  ib. 

Suarium,  ib. 

Piscaiium,  ib. 

■  Olitorium,  ib. 

Cupedlnis,  360 

Julii,  a  town  of  Gallia 


sb,  617 


,  a  town  of  the  VcnMii  17$ 


Fosi,  519 
Fowls,  sacred,  690 
Fraenalis.  Minerva,  47 
Fratres  Ambarvales,  460 

Arvales,  ib« 

Fraud,  a  divinity,  446 

Frea  or  Friga,  396 

Frentani,  376 

Frento,  377 

Fretalis,  OceAnus,  540 

Frey,  681 

Friendship,  a  divinity,  667 

Friga,  Venus,  130 

Frisco,  395 

Frisii,  619 

Frogs,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 

Fructesa,  Fructesca,  or  Fructeiea,  671 

Frugi,  Venus,  130 

Fruglfer,  572 

FrugifSra  Dea,  Ceres,  112 

Fruta,  Venus,  130 

Frutis,  id.  ib. 

FucYnus,  502 

Fugia,  573 

Fulgens,  Jove,  11 

Fulgur,  id.  ib. 

Fulgiira,  Juno,  37 

Fulgurator,  Jove,  11 

Fuliulnans,  id.  12 

Fulminator,  id.  ib. 

Fulvia,  4o4 

Fundanus,  378 

Fundi,  ib. 

Funeral  Rites,  31 

Processions,  33 

■  Games,  34 

Oratidhs,  ib. 

^urca  Caudlna?,  376 


Farii,  4W 

G«Dg>,  G4I 

Fimiu,6Ta 

Gingn,  ib. 

Fjll«,ib. 

Gu.S«.'m 

CuijniHlei,  187 

a. 

G«ithtl,  671 

GT.mtnt»,  ■  p«opl«  of  ATiiM.  Ut 

GtbiU,  SI7 

GiiunsDili.  ft  uvrDul.,  4U,  S» 

G>bii,491,filW 

Gu&inu.m      ' 

Gibmi,  Jdko.  17 

Gaf^ftinu.  i-ij 

G>d,  ais 

Cideu,  EID 

Gut>4rDi  01  Girgkn,  lU 

Godn,  498 

Girailtiu.,  44C 

Oonrnit  Oilium.  G39 

Gidilaniw,  HiRCtTLU,  IM 

Giriick, «  diT.nitj,  aT> 

Sbu>.  49S 

G»u.i>».  3M.  518 

Gidot.  580 

Cwptoo,  141 

Gatuli.  4ST 

G>t^  •ndeoiciutom  of  diiiBi  at,  STI 

C«tuIu.4S9 

U«i»tj.  ■  dj.ioity.  687 

CLUiile..  4J6 

GucwW,  NiiTU-ii.tB 

Guel.firi 

Gilnithii.atS 

Ge,  Tim.  281 

G.i.ii«.  B  Ncrtid.  aro 

Gr>dti.G»daorG«U,S84 

CiIUfi.  11)4 

GwlfoiU.  535 

G*Ulu  or  G>Ilogi«ci>.  IW 

Gofl^iDP,  UlAVl.lU 

,  Gallia  Tnuuiluju..  S" 

Gamnii,  680 

G>ltiU.SI 

G(ganii,4»4 

Gela,  ibe  ri«r.  Ul 

,  tba  towD,  ib. 

Galroti*,  k  3i(ili*D  god,  ig 

Geranor.  27 

,  Meg«U,  421 

OeUua,  108 

0.lCTi.,41T 

GrU-ilius,  SSO 

Gdewt,  *  tirtt  of  Cllabria,  STT 

GeUuus,  ib. 

,  k  Ltlim,  40S 

Cf  Ion.  »a  of  Hircnlw.  104 

Gmiii,  c*iti,  sua 

Grloni,  6S« 

,  p,it.sl»ofCyb*le,4ai 

Geiumui  I'.illui,  Caatait  ud  FoQu,  14T 

G»UU  A.ili.j^a.  5ia 

,J.SL.,«8» 

,  bUndsof.  518 

GenShum.  517 

.  ri-er.  of.  it. 

Genea.  882 

.moa.uin.<,f,ib. 

GpD«*iii>i.  NfrrcMs,  !• 

B«lgfM,8iT 

Gonelium,   3 

Gencteui.  Jovi,  11 

CiMlpin..  S74 

Citcrior,  ib. 

Genetiii,Vi;NL.,lM 

NuboneDiw,  SIT 

Geae*a,  B17 

Gi]llcuinhreiuB,.ib. 

G<nii,4» 

OcekDi  S40 

GnillOT,  JoiB,  19 

GlJllciiiSinQfl,JU3 

C»iu*.4>S 

0*Jla>.>m<i[ofPhT7tU.4M 

Gena  or  clan,  S71 

OUDeli..jDHO,l7 

tofila,  IM 

OuDeli*  Do..  STO 

G«Doa.l76 

G.",d.u.,J..vf.lJ 

Geaiu.  38a 

GuDM,  fu..».).S4 

Gertoi,  141 

,  P,lhiui,86 

Gcrtnui,  106 

.  Uihrniio,  M 

GereXoi,  a  port  of  EnboM,  S7S 

,OljB.pU0,« 

Ocrgona,  B17 

,  Ne»Mn,  101 

Oeifoo,  170 

.  Actiu,  41t 

Gcrii,  Ciai*.  lis 

GaioanU.  GIS 

■,  Superior  and  lafcmr,  IK 
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Gennmnlcus  Oce&nus,  540 

Geron«  08 

Gerostr4tiu,  28S 

Gerj^on,  446 

Gerys,  Cbkes,  113 

Getori&cum,  618 

GeUp,  6S6 

Getbone,  418 

Gbassan,  a  tribe,  624 

Gianta,  312 

Gigantia,  Arcadia,  92 

Gigantopbontia,  Minerva,  47 

GilligammaB,  458 

Giuile,  575 

Gindanea,  458 

GiDgraa,  Adonis,  211 

Glapbj^ra,  114 

Glance,  daughter  of  Cjchreua,  88 

,  daagbter  of  Creon«  10 1 

,  a  Nereid,  245 

GlaucopiB,  MiNKRVA,  47 
Glaucua,  aon  of  Hippol5chas,  1S9 

,  aon  of  Siaj^pbiu,  184,  S28 

,  son  of  Minoa,  222 

,  fton  of  Antenor,  242 

,  aon  of  Neptune,  309 

,  a  tea  deity,  329 

,  a  Lycian,  563 

GlevuiD,  539 

Glissa  or  Gliasaa,  81 

Globe,  symbol  of  tbe  world,  585 

Glory,  a  divinity,  575 

Glota,  540 

Gna,  Iris,  123 

Gnatia,  581 

Gnossia  or  Gnosais,  Ariadne,  824 

Gnossus,  97 

Goat,  SRCied  in  Egypt,  336 

GobanDiuiii,  539 

Goddess-Mothers,  pastoral  divinities,  895 

,  Fates,  430 

Gods,  worship  of  on  tops  of  mountains,  29 

,  transfurmi'tion  of  at  flight  into  Egypt, 

122 

Gold,  comparative  value  of  with  brass,  187 

Golden  Age,  388 

Fleece,  298 

Golgia,  Venus,  130 

Golgos,  ib. 

Golgus,  211 

Gondiila,  579 

Gonoessa,  90 

Goose,  a  silver  one  kept  in  the  Capitol, 
516 

Gordian  knot,  180 

Gordius,  ib. 

Gorge,  daughter  of  CEneus,  95,  200 

Gorgones,  172 

Gorg6nia,  MiNsnvA,  47 

Gorgons,  171 

Gorgopb5ne,  322 

Gorgopb&ros,  Minbrva,  47 

Gorgythion,  197 


Gortyoa,  97 

Gortynia,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  155 

,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  588 

Gortyniua,  ^scvlapius,  155 

Gorty^nus,  a  aon  of  Taurua  or  of  RbadaaiaR- 

thus,  97 
Gothini,  519 
Goth5nes  or  Gotba,  ib. 
Gotdma,  530 
Gracchi,  481 

Grace,  daughter  of  Erftbua,  57T 
Grace-cups,  190 

Graces,  Gratiie,  or  Charltea,  16S 
Gradlrus,  Mars,  71 
Graea,  81 
Grsecia,  3 

Propria,  585 

Gragus,  Jove,  12 
Graiie,  270 
Gralci,  238 
Gran  or  Granniu9,  21 
Granesli,  532 
Granicus,  21 G 
Granius,  Apollo,  21 
Grannus,  Id.  ib. 
Grati:e,  Graces,  168 
Gratianop6li8,  617 
Gravis,  Saturn,  199 
Gravisca,  550 
Greece,  3 

Greeks,  number  of,  156 

Grief,  personification  of,  448 

Griffins,  302,  336 

Griphos  Convi?alefl,  809 

Grumentum,  876 

Gryneuin,  21 

Gryneus,  Apollo,  21 

,  a  Centaur,  65 

Guebers,  394 

Guests,  hospitality  towards,  18T 

Gugemii,  518 

Guin,  457 

Guneus,  118 

G urine,  Cerbftrus,  577 

Gutheyl,  585 

Gy^ra,  289 

Gy&ros,  ib. 

Gy&rus,  ib. 

Gyas,  companion  of  ^neaa,  S8S 

,  son  of  Melampus,  653 

Gygae  or  Gyges,  a  country  and  lake,  IP 

Gyges,  a  Trojan,  546 

Gylipptis,  an  Arcadian,  668 

Gymnasia,  368 

Gymnasium,  515 

GymnesisB,  499 

Gyniccothtiuias,  Mars,  71 

Gynscia,  582 
Gyntecocraium^oi,  690 
Gyrip,  289 
Gyrtone,  118 
Gyrtonos,  ib. 
Gytbium,  91 


■  Litiu,  aid 


-,  Then 
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HEmonldi 

Hkjiiu,  king  of  Thiaca,  !23 

— ,  •  mounlalii,  ib. 

liiifedha.  ias 

Hifutisn,  621 

HagnlUi,  /fUcvi-nnilt,  Its 

IIbii,  convecKtion  of  to  Ika  d 

,  coDMcntiOD  of  Id  diiii 

,  iDciEiiI  mode  of  dieuing,  SSI 

Ilslcjon,  llie  liinl,  101 


IG 


H> 


H«]f .  or  Htlej,  378 

HaJcu,  417 

Haleiius,  303 

tltlrius.  Hill  of  AgMMmnSD,  SOI 

,  a  Latian  caplain,  118 

llaj«i,)7e 
Halia,  78 
Haliartui,  urn  of  Tbwuodm',  81 

,  ■  towD  of  Bicotii,  lb. 

Ualieui,  2SS 

lUUthmet  or  Halitlienui,  274 


tlalm' 


IliluouFi,  137 
ilallinholiui.TO 

IlrlllUlU,  gS,  40S 

HilmydFUil*.  328 

Ilntocta'r,  Kll 

HBlaiTdnc,  Ami 


i,4ir 


H>ri.   

llalTca,  ib. 


Iliilj»,aTrojiB,  a« 


lUn 


>,  33Q 


ntofJoktan,  Stt 


Ilamuobii,  GJG 

HuDJare,  a  dcKcndi 

Hniiimoa.  i-iS 

Jlinda.anrlnitcuitoin  respecting  the  join 

ing  of,  507 
llines,  Oaints, 
llaresli,  531 
*V.  Man. 


ilaiinouii,  2U3 

liiimiMiea,  166 

Harp,  •efFD-einDgod  of  Apottoi 

HarpalioD,  2aa 

llirp«]ua,  dog  of  AcwoD,  ICO 

Jlaipalycf ,  100 

lluriisU'cuB,  kW  of  Ttoace,  ib. 

—,  a  Trajan,  500 

JlBrprdopliilruB,  UEaCVnr,  tW 

llsjpics.  B37 

Mnrplnii.,69 

Hnrpocritei,  2S« 

)laT]i]'ii,  dog  of  Actron,  ICO 

llan.dst,  310 

Haiti,  SCS 


339 


.,  .Maf 


•.ni. 


ne»n,  -nTtd  to  Jupter,  S 

il.-ril,   {.luce  o(  irtuge  tvT  mpfUutt,  m 

lli'bdoiuagtan,  Aroi.tB,  t9 

Hebe,  ISI 

.  HerNlia,  S8S 

llel.e,u,,3J3 


— .srifpriffThrtce.lb. 

.  a  iiricatraa,  103 

!r,  .B  old  woman,  12 

— ,  >  borougli  uf  Atlica,  lb. 


lleritlua,  id.ib. 
llrearaedo.SM 
ItecalaboIiM,  Dikju,  IGS 
Hecate,  id.  ib, 

.  IphiBenia.Ml 

,  Paoamriira,  )«4 

,  117 

Hecalebetetea,  Apollo,  US 
Hecalumbrui,  id.  ib. 

. — — ,  J'lvi.'ia 


■ .  Crpli.,  98 

■ — — .___,  a  city  of  ParlUa,  im 
IIa»tDm]>.i;>lot,  Eg^inian  Tbebea,  MS 
Hentonchiira.  Bnaraua,  fiV 
IWntos,  ArOLio,  »3 

■ ,0»HiB,aS9 

HrcetiAluB,  Aroi.i.o.tl 

Hector.  90  « 

llccbba,  IBT 

Hegftoua,  40 

HegemAche,  DiAkj,  163 

Ilegerrone,  id.  ib. 

,  un«ef  ibeOracta,  198 


Hretla.  Pluto,  5 

HcTulei,  a  town  of  Laonin,  316 

Heil,  S9S 

.  a  town  of  Sicily,  41T 

Hel&,  D«itta.  S36 

,  «  town  of  BeOc^  408 

Helen,  S4  ;  hisior;  of,  TS 

Helen.,  >  meWOT,  146 

,  B  town  of  Tbnce,  ib. 

.  one  of  ilii!  Cycla(le8.41> 

llBrnclL-oputis,    Ul 

Heleoor,5H 

Hcndea,  HtncuLBi.  106 

H«leDiia,Kmofa:iio[M,lIl 

Hfraclea.  hirboarof,  OB 

,  wnotPri™,  IIT 

HomclidB'.St  103 

HeleoD,  ei 

Hendiua.  the  empecor  of  RomB,62t 

HelM  OT  HBlei,  ST6 

Heitn.  180 

Helis,  3T6 

Henldi,  60 

Heliftds,  218,  879,  29g.  SS4, 181 

— — ^,  inHgiiiaof.492 

Heliadn,  660 

HerbeHui,  417 

HeUraon.  14S 

HerUfera.CKB...II2 

Ilcllce.CAi-iisio.T 

Inblla,  417 

,  H  lowu  of  Ach«U.  00 

fetccui.'IfiVB,  la 

Hencon,  a  ri-er  of  Sicily.  41T 
,  ■  monotun  o»  Ba»tii,  496 

(rrculeii:,  Bnotian  Thebei,  1S» 

len:ut«.   0| 

Heliconiadei,  MuKt,  67 

feiciilpimiFre1uni.l9] 

HeliconimiNEPiuNB.TO 

Hercolis  Culunmie,  41)8 

Heliconius,  JovF,  IS 

HellmuB,  55 

Heli(.p0lu,Coiirth,90 

HercjniaSy  1*1,519 

l-.B.o>™ofS™,SB2 

Hercynna,  Cehis.  119 

.  >  (o-n  of  Loon  EcTpt.  20,  SS4 

Helio..  109 

Hrrdonia.3rO 

Helhw,  Apollo.  23 

Here*.  Sit 

~- ,  n  son  of  Peneui,  01 

HereaKdei.  6T8 

.Osini,  SSO 

Herib««,  13(i 

lIclU,  HdlM.ntowttofThMMlj.lOO 

He-llu..  614 

HellauianJoVE,  2 

Hern>ic,  291 

Hellas.  atosnofThesail;,  4S 

Kernia'sn  Mnunt.  MB 

■ — .Tlipssttlj,  100 

Hells,  2VT 

HcnnapLrodUm.  Atlootlcui,  SM 

He1l«nra.  »,  SS4 

HHlpnilinii,  101) 

Hellenlcum,  ^:gFaii  sc«,  ZOO 

,  MtncHV.  295 

Hcllflniua.Jovf,  12 

Henn(s.id.l6y,S95 

Triimegislus,  383 

Hermharpocrtles.  M;ibcvby.  295 

Hell<.Seili,23B 

H^miDma,  BSD 

Hellnpia.  Dodona.  118 

Ilrrmion,  SSO 

Hollni,  £30 

Hdope,  5S 

,  daughter  of  Menelkaa,  279 

Helotus,  a  river  of  SkiJy,  421 
Helos.  ato«n  of  Lacoma,  0 1 .  113 

.  daughter  of  Mara,  299 

Hennlihraj.  Mebci:»v,29S 

— ,  CtHE9.  ua 

Heimo,  14C 

Helot.  91 

Heima-Pan,  MEncuRV,  20« 

Heketii.  SIS 

HeWii,  S17 

HtlVmuB,  4S2,  435 

Hemopolis.  336 

Hemeresia,  Diana,  ica 

M><i;»li,>34 

HemilhCB,  Molpulia.  3S4 
Hen,  lacrcd  in  Egypt.  330 

Herniosiris.  MEHcirnv,  296 

Hennali.  514 

ireneti,  137 

Hermundfiri,  519 

Henelia,  ib. 

Hermua.  359 

Henldchos,  Jl'so,  37 

Hernlci.  600 

IlephiHiHdea.  ^olldts,  314 

Hernlcus.  ib. 

Hepianttmia.  Middle  Egypt,  333 

Hero,  priealess  of  Venue,  1 34 

HeplapClog,  Bceotlaii  I'ht'bcB,  15G 
Hen,  /uNO,  87 

,daiiehleiof(EnDpion,a47 

Heron.  307 

Henwpoli),  114 

Hcnm|K>litinui  Sinui',  Sjl 

Hrrpr,  99) 

Ilrne.  diiaghtri  arCecro[«,  \0S,  XOi 


llip|)ii 


>.  Mil 


.7t 
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3S8 


Httpcr.  !3d 

il«pni*,ll>i;,  19B 

.  SmuQ.  41IT 

}Ie>pe>ldri,  Fleuda,  il46 

.  duiEbter  of  Attn*, 

iBitJa-,  4sr 

Hesptin,  diugliter  of  HeipKui 

,  ■  lity  ofLibjB,  457 

JIe*p«i<u,  ton  <.f  UpftiM,  19T 

,  the  pluet  Venu*.  3 

,  brolticr  of  Ailu,  429 

HcHu,  Cekei,  IIJ 

,  \  ;  in,  107 

Heifclikidet.  &Sa 
HrtniHl,  Eiruria,  4IW 
Hmripp^DaHji,  IC3 
llibfinii,  140 

Iliberalcum  .\Iirc,iI>. 
Hicetoun,  >0D  uf  LaaiiKiloD,  141 
llien  or  Tberusia,  314 

,  DQB  of  (he  Lipui  uluidi,  IIS 

.  a  Trajan.  SIS 

]liorapolii.iemple(ifJiiAoal,ST 
llicnMua.SIO 
HielM,  UiANt.lIll 
His'ogljphlcs,  obwrrminmOD,  9M 
Hieroiiinenia,  Ml 
Hiluia,  463 
Hibtlui,  SOT 
)(ilianuTT>lRin,l46 
Himelln.  501 
HjiNn^Fiiii.i^9alio.  411 


Ilin. 


-,i'iij 


irCl.i 


Hbdoa 
Hiplibbui,  i 
Hippa,  MiN 


a  Termini,  1 
[.5H 


]f  the  Anaioof,  I4S 


IIippa,oa, 
Hippft.us, 

,  5S 
,aT. 

■ojan.ai; 
of  Ihet 

1 

dcuwii 

1)0.1  r 

ofLtuci 

Hippegtt. 
Hippou,. 
Hippia,  J 

•',  V 

SH 

79 

an 


in£,  T9 
Ilipiw.'atowDorltalj,  3TG 

Ilfgiui,4ST 

llippoccDtaun,  15 

llippocooa,  al'liMdui  captain,  SCO 

,  aon  of  Iljrtai'ui,  417 

— ,  biuihnotTyniiui-   ' 

1].,-,    ,01 


llippodamu.  tou  of  t'ciam,  103 
nippodtma   oc   llippodamia,   diagliler   sf 

_„ — _ 1  daughter  of 

AncbiM*,  210 

,  an  Bitendanl  of  Penelope,  tOI 

Hippodaniii,  Briaeii,  46 

,  (Jaugliift  uf  Adcaatui,  Sl,118 

-■     -  -  — .  Jaugbn t  of  (tnoniini,  00 
Hippodamiu.  a  Ttojao,  213 
lllppadeies  lliiari'LU.  100 
J{ippadrciinioiSlailis,3US 
llippudrtxDUR.  NiPivKi,T9 

" ■ ,  kun  or  HercuJei,  104 

HippogriffiD,  303 

Hippokiirioa,  Nf.iiuhe,  T9 

Hippola,  48 

Hippoleiis,  MiHiiivl.ib. 

Hiv[«IOclkiu,  >an  of  BelleraphoD,  IM 

,  WD  of  Auumkchua,  tit 

Hippolyta,  G>,  lis 
tlippolftc,  Aitydamia,  191 
Hippol;t«a,  VaKU*,  ISO 
Hi ppol ttiu,  ■  giant,  ITS 

'—,  toil  of  ThrKu!.  SSI,  808 

HippDmttchua,  317 

llip  pome  don,  «an  i>f  NiiiniAchiu,  ISO 

IlippanieitrtiOT 

Hip|Hi<uoi|p,  31  e 

Ilippont,  a  guditct),  S91 

UipponOmti,  IdO    - 

llippoauui,  filber  of  CapAneiu,  BO 

.  liellewphon.  184 

^ ~.  a  (Jr...:!...  cl.iof.all 

Hippophagi,  £30 
Hippoplacia,  2SS 
Hippoplacua,  189 
Hippopoutmiu,  310 
Hippna,  tia 

Hippol&dei,  MiiLvt.  114 
HippOlia,  114 

iiip,>u<».  4sa 

tiippothOe,  daaghlar  of  Paliai,  115 
HippotliaoQ,  Min  of  N<^[iluae,  TB 
Hippoiliuua,  ton  of  Lclliui,  13S 


ilipii. 


Uun.BiiBlljofl'ria 
I  Ira,  a  ton.  301 
1  liibe.  i-U 


Hirti<.a,4S2 

Iiubo,  ass 

Hupat,,.,Jovr,  13 

Hupill»,40B 

H-ch.Cmra,  112 

«Up.DiB,  Spain,  m 

Hja,  SbmEli,  183 

,  Ciierior  md  Uiteiior,  ib. 

lly,d,Ml,/2Sl 

HUtiica.  86 

lljad-iiiiiiles,  SBG 

Hiitorj.dioghlCT  ofSalurn,  ST8 

Ily,<.iriibtji,  ^ODofAm;c'l>B,3>t 

HUlm,  MS 

HyuJri).«T 

>tob.l,  A..b  divinity,  B86 

IJj«Ja,  216 

Hoder,395 

tlyimpes,  354 

Hodhs.litp,  S!« 

HiftiDSi.  18 

Ho.lliM,McscDitr,a96 

Hyantci,  3 

Hodiu.,  901 

HyarKbia,  ;£colia,95 

Haluiu»,3l 

Uy^Mdt,.yl»K>,r.7 

lljan'is,  B>c<.lii.SO 

Homer,   prab^blj  not  known  lo  the  Albe- 

lljos,  kingofSffiOtia,  3 

Diini  till  the  [ime  of  Hipprcbu*,  87 

.  broil,er  of  the  tlyadt,  310 

Homeiitv,  523 

Hybertiiiu,  70 

Homerite,  SSS 

Hybli,iito«iiafAtlIcB,40 

HnmOJe,  la 

Alajor,  ■  to«m  of  SkUj.  417 

,  MegBiU.  431 

iiji..isaii 

,  CERE.,  iia 

iljda.ct..J6S 

Hyde,  253 

HomanOe,  Co.vcoiiii,ta 

Hjdn.,110 

HomopBOB.aTtojin.lWJ 

Honorinu..  MS 

Hjd^.ia,  Androa,4U 

Honour,  Rodde.i  of,  131 

,  Tenos,  414 

Hope,  pononilicBlian  o(  ISS 

Hiet^a.  Biccai**,  IBS 

ilDplMmia.JcKo.as 

Hyellu,,  Jove.  12 

,M.NE»I.,« 

IJjg^a  or  Salu.,  IM 

Hoia,Sivi,G31 

Hjgi-iR,  £03 

Hontii,  46S 

HygiiD..  ai.NEiivi,48 

:   ijrciu(.JOfi,18 

HylEcior.dogofAclaon,  l«0 

.   oiIon.Apoii.o.aa 

Hjla.,  JSH 

loritM,  SS3 

Hyl«,  333 

omLiniToducdan  of  into  picWN*.  kc.  U 

liyle,  a  CGulBur,  S5 

,  s  lown  of  BoBolia,  81 

Horror,  prreaniliijiiion  of,  SSS 

HyloasBa,  I'lru",  lia 

norie,woDrtin,401 

Hyl<:i.s,  tiunlFT  of  Ib'i  Cilydonian  boar, 

96 

HoriEi,  iliuciiiir  of.  ui  ancieol  coitoni,  313 

,  ancient  cnitom  of  cMiing,  m  lic- 

lljli.>5,  fflaoflterculei,  l03 

tiniB.  into  tbe  sea,  &C.  3«4 

Horn,  Herjili».8as 

,  ■  river  of  Lydii,  ib. 

,  loitn  of  EWuri*,  501 

,  a  Trojan,  Se4 

Hymen  or  Hyiuenieui.  270 
Iljmettiuj,  Jove,  12 

Hortenii.,  Vinus.  ISO 

HoniB,j^poi.LO,2a.lia 

HtmettQj,  ib. 

.  OaiH  3,339 

IIjFiLmii.DiASi.ies 

H0!pe>.jDVE,12 

HoapltB,  VeMts,  I3> 

Hypini,,  a  Trcjnn,  407 

.  rirer  of  SaimStU,  93fi 

Hi»pitalig,JovE,14 

Hypari,,4Sl 

HjplHui,Jovi,18 

I8T,  277.3S3 

Hypenor.166 

Host>lii,404 

Ilypetea.  a  (own  of  Tbewalj,  llf 

HoititinB,SST 

.  a  founiain  of  Thewmlj,  ib. 

Houn,  ITS 

.  CamaiLa..  431 

,  of  the  day,  178 

Jly|«rbi^«.  lao 

,  of  the  night,  ib. 

Hypeiliorffius.  Apollo,  19 

Huicii.530 

H<iju>,  KumuNE,  IIS 

Hy,.rrbomns.  302,  300,491 

Hunger,*  divinity,  44S 
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Iljperchiria,  Juno,  S8 
-H^percnor,  23S 
ilypcresia,  a  town  of  Achaiii,  00 

,  a  town  of  Argolis,  S47 

Hypcretea,  78 

Hyperion,  husband  of  Thea,  175 

— — ,  a  Titan,  ib. 

— — ,  the  sun,  265 

Hyperipne,  159 

Hyperroncstra,  daughter  of  The»tius,  S47 

,  daughter  of  Danautf,  56S 

Hyplwalteii,  690 
Hypir6chus,  a  Trojan,  213 

,  prince  of  Elia,  214 

Hypog«a,  34 

Hypsa,  417 

Hypseoor,  son  of  Dolopion,  160 

,  son  of  Hippa^us,  220 

Hypseus,  18 

riypsipyle,  193 

Hypsipylea,  Leranos,116 

Hypsuranius,  282 

Hyrcania,  the  country,  396,  account  of,  425 

,  tlie  town,  426 

Hyrcanian  sea,  Caspian,  ib. 
Hyrcanii  montes,  396 
Hyrle,  country  of  Boeotia,  81 
— ,  a  toTrn,  81 
— -,  a  lake,  ib. 
— ,  a  river,  ib. 

,  a  nymph,  550 

Hyrmine,  93 

Hyrminia,  a  daughter  of  Epeot,  ib. 

Hyrtacldes,  Asius,  185 

,  Nisus,  542 

Hyrt&cus,  father  of  Atius  Hyrtaddea,  216 

' — ,  father  of  Niaos,  642 
Hyrtius,  232 
Hysia,  22 
Hysius,  Apollo,  ib. 


I. 


la,  246 

lacchus,  Bacchus,  182 

laera,  245 

lalmen,  82 

lalyasus  or  laljaos,  108 

lambe,  511 

latu^nus,  217 

laroos,  son  of  Apollo,  19 

lana  or  Jana,  DiAna,  163 

Tanira,  245 

lanthe,  97 

lao,  Pluto,  5 

lapetiontdes,  the  sons  of  Iapttu%  197 

lapetus,  ib.  ^ 

lapis,  son  of  lasus,  563 

lapygia,  Apulia,  376 

lApygium  Promontorium,  ib. 

larbas,  423 

lard&nus,  104 


lasion  or  lasius,  292 
I&sis,  Atalanta,  97 
lasius  or  lasion,  292 

,  king  of  Arcadia,  97,  324 

lasb,  154 

lason,  193,  328 

lasus,  a  leader  of  the  Athenians,  23S 

,  king  of  Orchom^DM,  322 

,  father  of  lapis,  663 

,  king  of  Arcadia,  97,  324 

,  a  king  of  Cyprus,  350 

latinum,  317 
lazj^ges,  534 
Iberi,  497 
Iberia,  Spain,  ib. 

■,  a  province  of  Asia,  396,  538 
Iberians,  424 
Iberos,  498 

Ibis,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
Icadius,  19 
Icaria,  Diana,  163 

,  one  of  th«  Cyclides,  413 

Icarian  sea,  72 
Icariotis,  Penel6pe,  271 
Icarium,  an  island,  168 
Icarius,  272 

Ic&rus,  son  of  DssdAlas,  440 
— ,  king  of  Caria,  40 
Iccius  or  Itius,  Portus,  61S 
Iceni,  539 
Icesius,  Jovi,  12 
Ichnaa,  22 
Ichnsus,  Apollo,  ib. 
Ichnea,  NemI^is,  431 

,  Themis,  234 

Ichneumon,  sacred  in  Egypt,  386 

Ichnob&tes,  a  dog  of  Actaron,  160 

IchsisBaa,  Icaria,  418 

Icmeeus,  JovB,  12 

Icraalius,  858 

Iculisna,  517 

Ida,  a  noantabi  of  Crete,  08 

— ,  a  mountain  of  Myaia,  132 

— ,  a  Cretan  nymph,  ib. 

— ,  daughter  of  Corybas,  99 

Iddea,  Cyb£le,  412 

,  Crete,  98 

Idaean  forest,  ib. 

Idiei  Dactj^li,  98,  218,  405 

Idieus,  Jove,  12 

,  Hercules,  106 

,  a  Trojan,  543 

,  aon  of  Dares,  169 

,  a  herald  of  Priam,  147 

Idalia,  Venus,  130 

Idalium,  400 

Iddlus,  ib. 

Idas,  a  Trojan,  644 

— ,  a  Thracian,  552 

— ,  son  of  ApbOreus,  205 

Idea,  410 

Idleness,  a  divinity,  887,  579 

Idmon,  the  soothsayer,  328 
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Idmoii,  the  son  of  ApoILo,  32tt 

Idi. 111^116,321,346 

IdomiineuBy  70 

Ifiuna,  686 

Id^Ia  (tris^vll.)»  315 

leracopblis,  336 

lerne,  540 

lete,  417 

Ignetes,  218 

Ignig^na,  Vulcan,  104 

,  Bacchus,  182 

Ignip6ten8,  Vulcan,  64 

Ignorance,  attendant  of  Credulity,  570  (see 

also  500) 
IleoB,  Jove,  12  ' 

Ilcrda,  498 
llefdoo,  81 

Ilia,  Rhea  Syhia,  384 
Ilion,  Troy,  25.  48 
Ilidne,  398 
IlidneuB,  a  Trojan,  232 

,  a  companion  of  £neas,  381 

Ilios,  daughter  of  Laom^don,  123 

Ilissi&des,  Muses,  07 

llissus,  80 

Ilitbyia  (quadrisylL),  213 

,  Juno,  38 

,  DiAna, 103 

,  Beroe,  230 

Ilithyls,  213 
Ilium,  Troy,  25 
Illicitanus  Sinus,  498 
IliyrYcuro,  382,  633 

Mare,  893 

IlljMs  Gneca,  535 

Illyrius,  382 

Ilus,  king  of  Troy,  208 

— ,  Saturn, 283 

— ,  king  of  Epirus,  272 

— ,  a  friend  of  Tumua,  652 

Ilva,  549 

Image,  waxen,  custom  respecting,  427 

Images,  30 

Im&us,  Emodes,  or  Emodus  Mous,  390,  520 

Imbrasia,  Juno,  33 

Imbr&fus,  a  Thracian,  135 

,  a  river  of  Samos,  38 

Inibrius,  a  Centaur,  55 

,  son  of  Mentor,  21 9 

Imbrus  or  Imbros,  218 

Im^ros,  Cupid,  398 

Inionar^te,  80 

Imperator,  Jove,  12 

Imperatores,  407 

Impius,  Saturn,  199 

Implements,  dedication  of  to  the  gods,  30, 

437 
ImporcUor,  570 

Impudence,  personification  of,  573 
Inachia,  Juno,  38 
In&chis,  lo,  503 
In&clius,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
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447 

Iniiclius,  the  river,  503 

Inailme,  122,  540 

Inciibo,  574 

Index,  Hercules,  100 

Indi,  457 

India,  450 

Indians,  religion  of,  530 

Indianus,  Bacchus,  182 

Indictivuni,  33 

Indifference,  re  presentation  of,  587 

Indigence,  personification  of,  445 

Indig^tes,  490 

Indra,  531 

ludrani,  532 

Indusium  or  Subuctila*  387 

Inessa,  417 

Infans,  Jovb,  12 

,  Juno,  38 

,  ilLSCULAPIUS,  156 

Inferior,  35 

Infernal  regions,  444 

Infemalis,  Jove,  12 

Inf^rum    Mare,    Tuscan    sea,     381,   393, 

Infiils,  29,  400 

Ing^na,  517 

Innocence,  personifiAtion  of,  569 

Ino,  a  Hyad,  246 

— ,  Leucoth^a,  297 

Inbpus,  Osiris,  339 

Insects,  divination  bj,  42 

,  sacred  among  Egyptians,  336 

Instinct,  personification  off  674 

InstKta,  380 

Instibres,  375 

Interamna,  ib. 

Interctdon  or  Interddona,  571 

Interduca,  Juno,  38 

Internum  Mare,  540 

Inuus,  Faunus,  489 

Inventor,  Jove,  12 

Inverecundus  Deus,  Bacchus,  182 

Invictus,  JovE,  12 

lo,  503 

lobacche,  182 

lobacchus,  Bacchus,  ib. 

lob&tes,  184 

lolas  or  A!oIus,  native  of  Lymessus,  564 

— ,  one  of  tlie  hunters  of  the  Calydoaian 

boar,  90 
lolaus.  son  of  Iphklus,  102,  161 

,  Protesilaus,  114 

lolchos  or  lolcos,  115 

lole,  103 

Ion,  Jove,  12 

— ,  son  of  Xuthos,  109,  222 

lona,  Juno,  38 

,  A'^enus,  130 

lonah,  Pleiads,  240 

Ionia,  Attica,  80,  222 

- — ,  a  province  of  Calabria,  272 

,  a  province  of  Asia  Minor.  396 

Ionian  colonization,  95 
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lonians,  of  Egypt,  145 

,  AthemanB,  222 

loBiom  Mare,  272,  SOS 

lonius,  272 

lopas,  400 

los,  413 

loxldes,  152 

lozas,  ib. 

Ipheas,  a  Trojan,  2S9 

Iphianaasa,  Iphigenia,  201 

,  one  of  the  ProeUdea,  186 

Iphianira,  S47 
Iphiaa,  Evadne.  449 
Iphlclus,  king  of  PhjI&ce,  S46 

,  son  of  Phyl^ua,  114 

• ,  son  of  Amphitryon,  102 

,  son  of  Thestius,  328 

Iphidftroas,  son  of  An  tenor,  212 
Ipbigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  201 

,  DiAna, IGS 

Iphimedia,  322 
Iphinbe  orlpponoe,  186 
Iphinou«,  a  Greek,  191 
Iphis,  a  CretAn,  97 

,  a  youth  of  Sal&mis,  176 

■  ,  an  Argonaut,  328 
— ,  father  of  Evadne,  418 

9       ,  a  captive  of  Patruclus,  206 
Iphkus,  son  of  Eurj^tus,  328,  359 

,  a  Trojan,  407 

,  son  of  Naubdius,  328 

,  brother  of  Eurystlieus,  ib. 

,  king  of  Elis,  93 

,  king  of  Phocis,  83 

Iphthima,  290 
Iphytion,  252 

Ipaea,  315 

Ira  or  Hira,  201 
Iravat,  532 

Irene,  172 

Iris,  daughter  of  Minyas,  82 

,  one  of  the  Harpies,  237 

— ,  one  of  the  OceauiUdes^  123 

Irus,  Amsus,  351 

Irynge,  511 

Isala,  618 

Isander,  184 

Iiargus,  519 

Isauria,  396 

Isca  Damnonlorum,  539 

Isca  Silurum,  539 

Ischalis,  ib. 

Ischia,  546 

Ischom&che,  Hippod&me,  118 

Iselastic  515 

Ishmaelites,  523 

Isiac  table  573 

Isiris,  Osiris,  339 

lais,  Ceres,  112 

,338,  340,  395 

Ismarius,  Thraeian,  309 

Isro&rus,  a  friend  of  AAieAS,  549 

,  a  mouQtaiu  of  Thrace,  309 


Isro&rus,  son  of  Mars,  309 

,  son  of  Ast&cns,  156 

Ismene,  daughter  of  ORdlpus,  261 

,  daughter  of  the  Asopus,  78 

Ismenia,  Minerva,  48 
Ismenius,  Apollo,  22 
— — ,  son  of  Apollo,  101 
Isnienus,  son  of  Nibbe,  264 
■     ,  a  river  of  BcDOtia,  48 

,  son  of  Ap<dlo,  19 

,  a  mountain  of  Boeotia,  22 

Isoples,  55 

Isora,  DiAKA,  163 

Issa,  Lesbos,  200 

Isse,  18 

Issoria,  Diana,  163 

Ister,  Danubius,  619;   personification  of, 

520 
IstliraiuB,  Neptuni,  79 
Isurium,  539 
Isus,  212 
Iswara,  531 
Italia,  374 

Propria,  divisions  of,  375- 

It«iYca,  a  town  of  Italy,  ib. 
,  a  town  of  Spain,  498 

Il&lus,  son  of  TelegOnus,  49! 

luly,  374;  representation  of,  380 

Ithaca,  94,  308 

Itliacesiffi,  376 

Iihacus,  Ulysses,  44,  74 

,  a  prince  of  Itbica,  850 

Ithome,  a  town  of  Phthiotis,  117 

,  daughter  of  Lycdui,  99 

,  a  nymph,  12,  117 

Ithometes,  Jove,  12 

Itona,  110 

Itonia,  a  town  of  Bccotia,  12 

,  Minerva,  48 

Itonius,  Jove,  12 

Ituna,  540 

Ituns  s>stuariumy  ib. 

It^'lus,  355 

Itymonipus,  214 

Itys,  a  Trojan,  544 

—  or  Itj^lus,  355 

Kilo,  Ckrfs,  113 

lulus,  383 

Ixion,  227 

Ixionldes,  Pirithbus,  51 


J. 


Jacetaui,  498 

Jagout  or  Yaghuth,  525 

Janassn,  245 

Janiciilum,  Janiculan  hill,  368 

• — ,  the  town,  518 

Janux,  389 
Janualia,  ib. 
Jannus,  Janus,  ib. 
Janus,  387 
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Janus,  ceremony  of  opening  gates  of>  49S 
Jardan,  a  rWer  of  Crete*  07 

,  a  river  of  Elis,  102 

Jaug  or  Yauk,  684 

Javelin,  custom  of  throwing  into  tbe  axr» 

&c.,  541 
Jin,  467 

Jocasta  or  Epicaste,  St2 
JocuSy  574 
Jodulta,  580 
Joktan,  629 
Joliba,  457 
Jord,  306 

Joriin-Assa,  Hsrculeb,  106 
Jove,  7 

Jovius,  Hercules,  106 
Judgment  of  Paris,  86 

,  symbol  of,  671 

Judkes,  4G7 
Jugalis,  J  UNO,  38 
Jugantes,  530 
Jugatinus,  574 
Juggernaut,  631 
Julia,  Juno,  38 
Juliiicum,  618 
Julii,  387 

Luperci,  461 

Juliob6na,  ib. 
Juliom&gus,  517 
Julius  Caesar,  471,  527 
Jumala,  671 
Junius,  Marcus,  467 
Juno,  36  ;  history  of,  230 

Infema,  ProserpYnk,  204 

Junones,  510 
Junonia,  Venus,  130 

,  Carthage,  373 

Junonigl'ua,  Vulcan,  65 

Junonis  Promonloriuro,  408 

Junonius,  Janus,  389 

Juptter  Hercseus,  altar  of,  360 

— ,  Jove,  12 

Jura  Fsbcia'ia,  500 

Justice,  a  divinity,  234 

Juturna,  the  goddess,  562 

,  the  fountain,  ib, 

Jutumalia,  ib. 

Juvavum,  534 

Juventas,  Hebe,  151 


K. 

Kairos,  Occasion,  5(34 
Kalki,  531 
Kauidenu,  532 
Karkish,  ib. 
Kedareni,  623 
Kedcm,  ib. 
Kelibitc,  525 
Kcnanah,  ib. 
Keraon,  571 
Keren,  Osiiii.»»,  330 


Kermals,  632  ' 

Kettles,  brazen,  of  Dodona,  IVd 
Khazrajic,  626 
Khozaahite,  ib. 
Kid,  sacred  in  Egypt,  336 
KikiroOra,  671 
Kindness,  a  divinity,  670 
King,  definition  of  the  term  by  AriftMlf^ 
6tc.,  76 

,  appellation  of,  221 

Knees,  sacred  to  Mercy,  5 
Koliida,  671 
Komums,  Osiris,  330 
Koreishite,  625 
Koupftlo67l    •     . 
Kftpkoy  Bog,  501 
KrishnR,  531 
KronMcs,  the  Nile,  284 
Kronus,  198 

Kruts&nam,  Hercules,  106 
Kur,  Osiris,  330 
Kyllopodion,  Vulcan,  65 


Laas,  91 

LabdacYdcs,  Laius,  261 

Labd&cus,  166 

Labiciina,  Porta,  3C8 

Lablcum,  504 

Labour,  son  of  Br^us,  446 

Labrad^us,  Jovs,  12 

Labros,  dog  of  Actcon,  100 

Labyrinth  of  Gnossus,  U7 

— ^—  of  Gortyna,  ib. 

of  Leninos,  116 

Lacedsmon,  son  of  Jupiter,  90 

' ,  the  city,  ib. 

Laceda^monia,  Juvo,  38 

Lacema  or  Lsena,  387 

Lacetani,  408 

Lachaea,  811 

Lacliesis,  429 

Lachne,  dog  of  Actwon,  I  GO 

Lncinia,  Juno,  38 

Laciiiium  Promontoriuro,  420 

Lacon,  dog  of  Actscon,  IGO 

Laconia,  536 

Lactura,  Pluto,  5 

Lacturcina  or  Lncturtia,  574 

Lacus  Trivia*,  378 

Lada,  581  - 

Lade,  413 

Lndes,  503 

i^adon,  dog  of  Action,  160 

,  friend  of  ^'!neas,  563 

,  a  river,  113,511 

Laina,  461 
La'erces,  243 

Laerceus,  an  artificer,  278 
Laerte-s,  271 
L^e&trygonHa,  Formi:r,  315 


Lnlnrgcnii  CtKifi,  410 
Lm^,  DelM,  Ml 

I^gUMB,  4  It 

Lsikdei,  (EUpv,  Ml 
Lt'it,  ISS 
Laiat,  ISG,  MO 
Lakibmi.  Otl 
Lalliu,  172 
Lametu,  976 


kugbwi 


Jxmnis,  Jn 


I,  IS 


Xamoi.lls 

Lampetia,  SM 
LunpCta.  145 
Lump*,  i(U.  ill 
LsnipAtcuB.    3<1 
Laniptor,  iUtuius,  181 
L«nH)u*.«iiiorLii>niiMijn.  IM 

.  horteollIcclOT,  lUtl 

I-unui,  tlieiunof  NeptuDv.tlS 
,  a  Lntiin  capuin,  S43 

LiDd.  >   pottiou  of,  ■  Mmtd  ■■  iBGiaBt 

timsi,  im 
Luigia,  19a 

IdDcoun,  bTotliFra''<£Hai,  MB 

,  arjn  Df  PliWB,  401 

Laodami),  iod  otEtobdn,  UT 

1  MJB  of  AntcBor,  SM 

,  Km  of  AldBboa.  tM 

LMdamI*,  iteagbter  of  Balkrtpbon,  lU, 


Laphtiiu,  101 

LapbjitiuiD,  ■  mountadn  of  Bm^  IS 

LaphjMnu,  Jove,  ib. 


Larinn,  BSQ 

Luioaai,  (TO 

Luii,  a  ion  of  Dunw,  Sit 

Laiitu,  a  [iiirn  nr'riifri>al;,  S 

,»cilyofT!iriicr.  13ft 

,  ■  toon  <,r  Asia  Minor,  1> 

,  ■  jubuib  uf  l:ph0.ua,  W 

,«rii»iiuluf  An!0«.<l 

LaiiuBua,  ActiUcs,  a 


—  ,J0VE, 


L,4S 


LariHui,  ■  rirer  of  PalopaBntm,  ib. 

UrUijTjilnJ.  Pitro,  S 
laraiida,  ■  n^rupti,  40) 

,  a  dmniiy,  5T( 

Ijrrip,  at  Lenitltet,  4M 
Luia,  Leiboa.30A 

.Anilroi,  411 

Lutlit^DM,  IM 
Lat,  SM 
Latftgui.  554 
Llli'.  UMc,  413 
Laler. 


Ijiiia 


..Jovi 


II 


Laboiii,  id.  ib. 

Laliaui.  ted  of  Ciicc,  tn.  108 

SjWmt,  Uag  of  Alta.  aSI,  451 

,  king  of  Latiom,  480 


-Nut 


LaDgOuiu,  ton  of  Biai,  aSS 

,  print  of  JupiUt,  S40 

lAomeduD,  16T 

LiDiD(daDUlidi>),  Prikm,  TS 

Laomuie,  105 

l.UNt  or  iAU*,  3TH 

lAolbue,  da-uahter  of  iltscvlM,  lOi 

,  daughiei  of  Aim,  aM 

LaporHt.  a  town,  I4T 

.  Ciulor  and  Pollw,  ib. 

LapiJeui,  J0V«,1S 
Li  piths,  Laplihc.^lT 
Liplthui,  tea  at  ^Mai.tM 

.MhofApollD.aiT 

Lap^oit,  DiAxi,  les 
Cl.iami. 


n.  ib. 
Latin*,  Jovi,  IS 
Latmoa,  ISQ 
Latmna,  Uoant,  IBD 

,  Eodjiclon,  ib. 

Latotnna,  SOS 

Latuia,  d'iAni.IOS 
Latomia:,  410 
Latooa,  M 
Latopttlia,  ISO 
l^lona,  AroLLO,  Sa 


Lniema,  ITS 
Ltiicoiw  Porta,  t6B 
L»>iiia,  420 
Laiinium,  38S 


Leb«d 


„41 


Liiben«,98 
LeebeniD,  41 
Lcchst,  T8 
Lochin,  577 
LccliMemiDin,  C3,  41S 
Lpclotar  r>Mium,3» 
l^dK,  JnughlrturTtaeBpini,  146;  1 
of,  322 

-^ ,  n  SctnvoniAii  deilj,  iBS 

Leant,  Culot  ud  Polldz.  147 

LeckB,  ucnd  ia  ^ypt,  tU 

Legiferi,  Ceiies,111 

I*gio,  39S 

Legionii^eiigle:,  tUndirdof,  494 

LeiOdeB,  359 

"   "1.T8 


Lelliu,  ■  BaotiBD,  81 

.SnllofAlectot.3; 

L«U  or  Leio,  STT 


Let. 


ips.  (log  of 


L,  ISO 


UUgtU.  Mild 

Lel«it»,  203 

Lelegb.Spirta,!l() 

LgIpb  and  Potttiu.  Caelotmnd  PoUnz,  147 

Lel;i,l!inEor£parL3,  S 

,  »n  of  Neptune.  78 

,  one  of  the  hunter*  of  the  b<«r,  9S 

at.  617,  Sie 


J,en 


..Mi:. 


9,930 


LemoTicps,  SIT 

Lenioiii,  610 

LemUrei,  403 

Len»,  StO 

Lenviu,  Bacchui,  181 

Leo,!iinorApDllo,IB 

Lflocilliu,  Kia  of  Arisbi,  SIS 

■ .,  suitor  of  PeMtape,  S74 

Leodncus.  no  of  Biu,  128 
Leonteui.  118 
L(.onlM.lci,    DS 
Leonlini,  410 
LeoDliuin,  ib. 
Leonlnpalu,  136 
Lepldut,  M.  jEniliBs,  4Sa 
LepoDlii,  S34 
Upeii,  104 


Lvptinm,  11 

Leptit,  4S7 

Leroi.  SOS 

Leres,  411 

Leaboa,  vm  of  Lipltbo*,  MM) 

L»boi  01  Leibiu,  tba  iilMHl.flM,  41k 

LstcbenOrai,  Apoi,lo,  13 

Lelheu,  CuFiD.  399 

Ledie,  oae  of  tlia  nrai  of  Ibll.  4M 

T.rlheB,  8 

Leihos  ot  Celes.  288 

Lethus,  king  o(  Lariui,  243 

LcucBiliB  01  X.eucaa,  iiland  of^  Mil 

LFocadina,  Afoi-Ln,  31 

Leucania,  Sunolhracis,  918 

Leucan,  lalnitd  of,3G3 

I^acniia.  SBiDoIlini;ii,318 

l^acmpi-,  a  ronipanion  of  jCaiM.  443 

Leocale,  S» 

Lencene,  Jove,  11 

Leuci,  a  people  of  Qallia  B*lgioa«  sU 


LradppTdos.  FhiEbe«nd  HIliM)!.  JM 

Leudppus,  king  of  KcfOO,  fKftw  «1 

chini*,  78  .   - 

,  eon  of  Hracnle*,  IM     -  - 

,  eon  of  I'lTeirta.  146 

,  Km  o[(£aorDttui,4IO 

Leucite.Mn  of  Hercules.  Il>4 

,  liog  of  Action,  lOO 

LcnconM,  ion  of  Neptune.  78    - 

,  danitbterof  Uiuyaa,  83 

LoucopeiTtt,  STC 
Uocophrys,  DiSka.IDS 
LeucOplir/!,  Tenedos,  28 

--■.  a  cily  uf  Migtit-aia,  161 
Leucosia,  327 
LeucDthl^B.,  daughter  of  OrclitiiMa,  1 

.dsughterof-  ■ 

Leueu),  158 
Leueyaniu,  IBS 
Lcucjanilei,  Bacciiv1| 
LcTiaa,  S7S 
Le>o*ii,  S17 
Libation*,  3S3,  STO 
Libpntia,  Venci,  ISO 
Libenlinn.id.ib. 
Liber,  BuCCKU*,  188 
liib*ni,  Aiittdne.  184 
LiberalitTi  *  diiinitv.  I 
I-ibe>>iIor,J<,riiEJl,lS 
I4beRa5,S68 
Libert  J,  ib. 
Libethra,  G7.  496 
Libith;1d»,  Muwj.C? 

,  n  jmpba,  401 

Libelhrm,  67 
LibitiDl,  ViHua,  lU 


Libiliii».  Pboii«i'1i.i,M4 

Lip5n  or  Lipin.  SIS 

lib«.,4»8 

Up*ru..  SU 

Librtri*  Deoram,  ST5 

Liti6p..8S 

Lib.,  ass 

Lin*;  k  rirer  of  loli*  PtopiU,  HT 

Libumia,  B3S 

,aT.oi»n,*«0 

Libya,  AMe^  M4,  (81,  »T 

LiMua.«  mountain  of  Iom»,  34 

,  a  (o«D  of  Dalmatii,  GU 

457 

Lilemum.  B75 

.dngtiUToT  J<nsH«.iei 

Lilmiu.,  37T 

,  diugliUT  of  Epiphui,  78 

Li<,<,rile.,5lW 

Libj«.  417 

I-iltoralii.  SyWwiui.  S14 

Libj«,  Hi«ci;i¥i,  IM 

Lhuui,  of  ■Dguri,  4S,  4».  4n 

I.iby™,Ci«B,llJ 

Li'ii  Augiuu,  409 

Ucl.u,  Kmnt  otHereide*,  lU 

Uj'wy.Piio.tnrtHi.SH 

or  Ljc«,  ■  UUmi,  tH 

LochuilM,  JovK.  11 

licnoD,  381 

Locri.  b.^  of,  STO 

Kpiici'hyrii.  ibj 

O.0IB-,  A. 

Licton,  491  (cm  «1m  S8i) 

Iica.»l9 

Licjmni..  144 

Licjinniu.,  108 

Lif.  B8I 

Locmt..  1S4 

Lifihrkwr,  680 

Loda,Bel 

Lin-ia,  327 

Loto>,  ib. 

Lign.  ■  HTer  of  UiIIU,  Ml,  4«,  SIS 

Loeiw,  MiB[uat.29e 

.ftL«Ii4n,«44 

Loimius,  Apollo,  HI 

,  >  RatdUu  ehiW,  (14 

Loke,  ATO 

Lig«i.,m 

Lordinium,  5Sg 

— ,;«• 

LiguMknin  Mm,  191 

I.ifmnkiu  Sinui,  SflO 

LoquBcilj.  repreKnlKion  of,  574 

JiEjTon,  Afhillw,  1 

LorettD,  ITS 

LigJUut.  6«9 

Lofic^M 

LlkDit't,  BAorntTi,  IN 

Lodi  or  LoU>»,inUtnM0f  NcptOMiTS 

Lil...  sli 

Lotopbigi.  3I0,4S8 

Lilitb,  till,  SH 

Loto>,aSt,14> 

Lilttwiiuii,  tha  towB.  417 

,  tud  of,  109 

,ti«n«ofjodg<..A«w.bj.  44* 

Loiiu.  Afol.^,  it 

IimM,agi 

Loio,  308 

Limne, Idt 

Liu,  Niufcaw,  411 

UmniM,  D,AN*,  lei 

— ,  godde»  of  «na»i(ini,  HI 

Liiohe,  ib. 

LiniDF*.  DiJiNX,  il>. 

L.ca,41» 

I^mncii^.  VcKie.ltO 

Luctpu,  a  Rutulian  cbief,  »M 

Lmmiui.  B.'fiiul,  188 

Lunnia,  S76 

Limnoii*.  249 

Lucia,  ■  cbief  of  Tnimu,  UI 

Liinone,  118 

Luctraa,  450 

'  limooiim.  SIT 

l.u«riuB,  Ji>vr,  13 

LiddU,  MiNi.vi,  48 

Lucelii,  JuKO,  18 

Lind(un,SI9 

Lucetiui>,  ■  iUituJian,  U4 

Lindu,  IDS 

,  Jove,  is 

LiDKMu.  >    diTiaoa  of  Cud|n«  Oanl, 

.  OaUia,  IM 

>7S 

Lucifer,  mm  «r  JnpilM,  lU 

,  m   pmrbiM   ofaktKa.Ctilic*, 

.  the  phnet  Vmin.,  «« 

Si7 

Liu«»n,  111*.  Ml 

Lucili.,  478 

Linu,,  BODof  Ai«llo,  18,347 

Lodiii,  a  city  of  Uppac  ThafaMi,  M 

..JllKO.  18 

— ,  CrotopildM,  19 

,  DiSw*.  lU 

Uon.  raciediDEcrf'M* 

,  BertW,MI) 

Lip»r»,.t«r(Jf.,»l4 

Locomine.,4M 

LipUBiH,  V<ilca:<,«I 

Lucrelu,  406 

Ljc1us,ApoLr,o,a2 

LucreliDi,  ib. 

Lya.im.BiAsA.lL-4 

LucnniM,  BIT,  3T8 

LjcocUJnoi.  Aw>Lix>,  22 

LucQino,4M 

LucuB,  sen 

Lydtmad,  a  Cnlan  prince,  200 

L,coineJe.,»o..  of  Apollo.  19 

LudiCiicenwB,  GU 

— — — .  kine  of  Scyrw,  1.  54 

LudiBs,  535 

Ljcon,  239 

LuduaTiojm,  437 

Lyvouhou.  157 

Lugdunum,  el7 

1—,  a  Trojan,  196 

LycOpbton,  a  naSve  of  Cjlhena.  SK 

Lngdui,  578 

,  an  epitbet  tm  tbe  mib,  fill 

Lngii,  619 

Lycopelia,  337 

Luguvsllum,  5J9 

LycOTBUI,  JOTE,  IS 

Luna,  JoNO,S8,S74 

ufLycoro<.,0««i>,l» 

.  DiSn*,  1H4 

l.ycorea,inoi.n  o/Phocia,  18 

,  mother  of  ]'atide»,  IQS 

Lycoreu.,  an  apithet  for  the  m,  199, 1 

LyconM,  mh  of  ApuUo,  18 

Luaellr,  crejcenl,  371 

LuDQB  Detu.  an,  104,  409 

LycoiMimoB.  lae 

,  tuKluj  deilv  of  nuaithB,  OOB 

Ljco6irfl.51-i 

Lyctiua ,  father  of  Ithome,  99 

Lupcrca.  584 

-,  IdoniWieus.  331 

Lupercal,  461 

L)Curguii.i>on  of  Hercules.  IM 

IjiliercJili«,4f.l,6ll,6U 

Luperci,  461 

.kingofThraoo.  118 

LuplB,  876 

,  a  king  of  TesM,  l»a 

Loppia,  518 

,  king  of  Nemea,  19B 

Luacliiia,  Minehvi,  48 

LjLu.,  sCi^olauciS 

Liueii,  IBS 

— ,  kingoflib»a.80 

Luna,CEBEB,  113 

,BonorMaii,90 

Lntiaiii,  497 

,  aonofPandion,  140 

LuBitasin,  ib. 

,  king  crfThebea,  tS6 

LuBtrations,  34 

Lutetin,  517 

,  king  of  Mariandynim,  3S1 

Liuor.  20a 

,  a  companion  of  ^^naa,  181 

Lj«us,  Bacciidi,  18S 

,.un,6ia 

Lycaia.  festiTali  of  Pan,  511 

,  a.  friend  of  Xneai,  644 

L,caus,JoVE.  IS 

,  friend  of  Diomed,  558 

,P«N,612 

Lydia,  ttifeofMcDiphis,  3S4 

Apollo,  22 

-,  a,  provinca  of  Alia  Minor.  t9 

,  Mount,  5ia 

Lydiu.,  Tybei,  373 

LvCBon,  «on  ofPhorooeus,  01 

Ljdua.  104 

,  JOD  of  Priam,  150 

Lje,  DiAs.,164 

,  fmber  of  FaodliuB,  16S 

Lygodesma,id.ib. 

,  Sun,  193 

Lymphi,  590 

,  OiiBiB,  539 

Lyna.  580 

,  an  Arcadian  prince.  374 

LynceuB,  kingofArgoj,  27 

,  Ung  of  Arcadia,  Sia 

,  a  GnoaaiaD,  £43 

LycaOnea,  BlO 

Lyncua.iu' 

LjcBOnin,  Arcadia,  93 . 

Lyndiu.,  HEBcuLia.  100 

,  a  province  of  Aaia  Minor,  306 

Ljni.  673 

LjcBsle,  wifeofBuwi,430 

Lyie.  of  Apollo,  293 

I.jeaslei,  99 

Lyrin,  686 

Lycaatua,  son  of  Mara,  TO 

,  a  twn  of  Crete,  97 

Lyrnessu),  Tenedos,  38 

Lyci-a.  UiAN«,  IM 

,  a  rily  o(  Cilrcia,  1  lo 

Lycegencs,  Ai'Ollo,  33 

Lysaudcr,  aTr„jan,BI» 

Lycftuj,  55 

Lvsiillce,  ilaughipr  of  Polopa,  oi 

Lyclinidu),  S35 

.-\mxo.M6 

Lycia,  misUeBi  of  Apollo,  10 

,  ■  prOTince  of  Aim  Minor,  IS9, 339 

LysiniMln-,  324 

Lyaimacbia,  535 

Ljappe.  m.UQ 

Mignn.  »n  of  .C6lu».  191 

L^wtu,  101 

M.gtK'u..  SS8 

Lyuiu.  Bacc>ii»,  183 

Ljiu.  Rxot.  910 

Jiln^Iltfi.  ib. 

LyBui,41I 

Magnu.  I'omi*,  Porlinioiilli.  MO 

LjUrioi.  Pin,  SIS 

,  lay  of  ConuuM,  498 

Magontiicum,  SIH 

:  M.  olEcar  nf  Tumn..  SSI 

M. 

ItlagiiianiM,  EUii(VLi>.  106 

H«CB,  4S8 

Mnlindfo.  611 

Hanr,  Omrii,  SM 

Mxlhimct.  5!4 

Mictteui,  Ha  of  jEalo,  19 

.<Uagl>terofF.iumf,M 

.  C».1le,  419 

.  .:.-                 ■■;  '..:.ilfr,  *•• 

Moiniactei.  Jnvr.  IS 

Mnc-u-ia,  ,l.L.,Li.,„iIIac>ilM;iM 

MaiuB,  id.  ib. 

,  Cvpnia,ai» 

MijetUR,  ■  dirinhj,  6TS 

,  Lesboi.  21*.  41S 

M.l».  Fo.Tcx.,13S 

Mic&rU,  CKte.W 

M«lic..  498 

UmcIodEb,  534 

MaUcLholu!,  573 

M.Mdoulcuni.A:gr«Bi^»» 

.Mali.a.,n,I.Milc,.  JTT 

M««.l.ii.lci.-,  Piuliu  Samt,iBO 

Mslclioiii.  OjiH.J,  SIO 

MtcliUn,  I4T 

MaltalFs,  Aroi.Lo,  39 

UublDD.llT 

iMalptentum,S76 

Mv:hiu,,irii  !llij(er<v*,*8 

Malica,  HtRcDLEi,  lOO 

AflClltTGI.  IBS 

Mali..  104 

MscUtM,  H»Bc.ri.«,  lOO 

M-illMa..Ai'ort<i  99 

Mun,  n  riici  of  CUiipioe  Oiul.  900 

M.llophf.™.  Ceim,  IIS 

Uicrii,  IcuiB,  413 

Malic,  SSI 

,  EubcES,  BS 

MaQie«.M*R.,TI 

,Chio.;tT6 

MuKili.,  44 

,H«iea>.41S 

Mamilii,  ih. 

AladiD.SSS 

iaanin.6H.PoaTDNi.tSS 

Muuh,  a  iwl.  510 

UncJer.  IIB 

,»K0ddB«,ib. 

ft  ancunium  SIO 

Mieal*.  SSe 

ft  Muliibii.  517 

Mirii.  BS5 

H»n«liu,  MB 

n  aaduriji  STO 

Mcnidei.  610 

ftincnl,h'u]Ell->iI,18S 

Hmtliiu,  Pah,  SIS 

I^anej,  li.'u..i.iiuu>.  SIR 

Hmloa,  MouDi,  109 

,dcfiiiiii..Ti,vfiBtlHipliin],  ib. 

M«aolBi.,Tl«i-iiu.,l88 

,  tutelary  genii,  STl 

Menu..  SIB 

Maoetho.  aatt 

Majolp*.  I2T 

M.ni.,  10S.S8M 

Mii!on,»Tbel>«n,  IST 

,Wiofriiunu,SS« 

ManJiiDafdki'1,469 

M.voi,U,lS^ 

Kletinlds,  Elnuiut,  496 

c«.r"i<)iiiuit.  J69.  sia     ■ 

MeoDldc),  Mum*.  4T 

,  BAce»«i.  ISa 

Manticlui,  HiacuLES,  ]«B 

M^...tir.,  510 

,  ■  colonlil,  ib. 

Ma-,)iWps,  573 

Maolin^a,  09 

Mstoii..  Pido.,  S3A 

MaDlincm,  92,  IBS 

Mb™,  ■  Ntreid,  315 

MauUui  Clilun.  54T 

MiiE^.V.Ni>t.IW 

Mauto.  daggbtetuf  Ti-MiM,  SSI 

MugcM,  100 

.d.uglilMofroljido.,lb. 

MsKistor  collegu,  4S«,  4U 

Msniu.  ib. 

Msgns,  G.mnni»,ai» 

Muntuiinu,.  \-ir.-il.ib. 

u««.c««,m 

Manluraa,  ST6 

. Grm:ii,  371.  4a) 

Manlus  or  Manna.  Pluio,  3 

Umcr,  Ctrtu,  4ia 

Manauii.  Jove,  I) 

. .  fiSt 

MuktlioD,  bull  of,  69 
HuithoB,  vUligB  of,  sot 

i    ,  ion  of  EjiopauJ,  ib. 
HmccUiu,  Hucui  Cliudhti  the  eld<r,  4ST 
the  TonDger, 
488 

HucU,  Rhodei,  10? 


Mttitak,  •  rim  of  Oallia  AndAok,  SIB 

Mattilci,  tie 

MUanuk.  S7S 

MataU,  Leucolhei,  SM 

MmtnliDUi  Paler,  J'Mus  "" 

MfturiMnik,  4U,  WJ; 


fi7a 


M 


S19 


Mireb  ai  Sabn,  fiSS 
Mar^aim,  jgG,  SS8 

Mmind}  num,  321- 

Mwiuiopijlis,  GS4 

MuianuB,  Jon,  IS 

-   '  ,  «  mODDOun,  498 

Hilicft,  4S0 

Mtrini,  Vbnvi,  IU 

Hirini,  404 

M»rlnu»,  Jovi,  II 

Hari«,  139 

Mwitlmiu,  Jovs.  13 

M»J0Tain,  400 

Mumaitca,  a  countr;  of  Uby*,  133, 4S7 

MinnviDQ*,  AroLLO,  S3 

Mumarion,  ib. 

lUlros,  312 

Uaioiie*,  BSS 

MarpCBia,  an  Amiioninn  queen,  145 

MnrpeiBa,  SD5 

Mambii,  SC3 

Mnrabiiun,  sn 

Mbts,  go 

IVIarsi,  k  people  of  Gennanjr,  B02,filV 

Muiigni,  SID 

Manpller,  Mari,  71 

Mars])as,  tlie  mnaidui,  IIS 

Mutei,  flciE's,  6TT 

Muiba,  a  Syrian  propheleu,  SBl 

Martialif,  J«ktts,SHB 

HaitiuB,  Jove.  13 

Mama,  £1Q 

Hutaaa,  Vshus,  110 

Mucaia,  Vbmus,  ib. 

.  FOBTDNi,  134 

Maicta,  88 

Uulc,  emblem  of  Henic  TcprMentBlion,  581 

Uiu«HyEi,4fi7 

UaiBlcDB,  an  Ecruiiaa  chief,  549 

,  H  mountain  in  Campania,  601 

MoMilin,  SIT 

MnuithDluB,  4ST 

MiMjIa.  424 

Mauyli,4ST 

MaMor,  236 

Mails,  ihipa  of  anriniti  b»d  only  one,  419 

Mallra,  MiKBttvi,  48 

,  a  Celtic  amir,  ib. 

Maiieni  Montea,  396 
MiitT*,  Fatis,  410 
Matres  Den,  531 
Matti  De*i,  ib. 
Uurbna,  Jl'ko,  IS 


4H 


Mailmun,  Juvl,  13 
Uiajtt,  4S8 
Mayn,  574 
Uaiin,  417 
Meals,  of  ancienta,  144 
MocbSneus,  Jov*,  II 
TtlecbfuilcB,  MiNEitvi,  48 
Mcchaaitia,  Vanua,  ISO 
MedMbooi,  ton  of  tallu,  SM 

,  ion  of  Ediiui,  HW 

H«dea,  G3,  llS,  IM 
Hedema  Pottoi,  |7S 
HedeoD,  81 
Ucdeiicaate,  119 
Medi,  511 
Media,  MS 

,  kin£»  of,  SSI 

Mei«cB.llliNEniu.  48 

Atedicurins,  MiHcunr,  MM 

Medlcus.  JEKuUpiuB,  155 

Mediolnnium,  53U 

Mediolanum,  a  tomofCtUn  C«)(kft,Sf 

■ ,  a  town  of  AqQlUmB,  ih. 

,  a  tonn  of  Clnlpliie  (M 

175  '^ 

Mediomaltld,  518 
Medioilmi,  671 
Medilrina,  ib. 

Medina  Fidius,  Hetcolei,  log 
Hedon,  a  Centanr,  SS 

,  ion  of  Oileoa,  118 

,  aon  uf  Laodlce,  iOl 

,  aon  of  Antenor,  24a 

,  a  hetald  in  IihilcB,  Sgo 

MedniB,  70 
Medug,  194 
Medusa,  tlie  Gorgon,  177 

-,  dauehlor  of  Piiani,  5SO 

Meed  or  M(^(  19,  serpent  deity,  irs 
Megsia,  oTif  of  ihe  Fanea,  148 
MegUe,  CYBtL£,4l9 
,  Jtj>;o.3B 

Meg»li>[>(j|i],  70 

JMcpipentbpi,  son  of  Mofwlfcnt,  fff 

,  ion  ofAolea,  |85 

,  isn  of  Prataa,  339 

Mrglkra,  dangbter  of  Crton,  t8t 
MegAraorMeglm,  BlownofSidlT,  4tt 
MegsreoB.  n  Thrban,  150 
MegSrii,  k  ptoiince  of  GrccrH  Pr^nla,  Hi 


Usgbui,  411 
Megu,  fi  Troj»n,  110 
Mecci.  94 
Slnlichias,  Jovi,  IS 
Melnii.  C>Rsa,I11 

MelBUpbjIliu.^nioa,  974 
JHelunpui,  aon  nf  Atrcui,  (47 

,  dog  of  Aelioon,  W 

,  ton  sl  AmflhuD,MS 

Itleliinaigi*,  Bicciius,  IBS 

*"  *       '     ^  I,  dog  of  Ac'ffiODalOD 


M^li 


i.  JU. 


,  ^»2 


MeltDciu,  1  Centaur,  55 

,  Hog  of  ActBOD,  160 

MeluiioD,97 

Melinippe.  >  daughter  nf  JEHaa,  78 

— — — ,  dai^htCT  of  (Emiii,  S4MI 

,diaght«T  of  Chiron,  SI4 

Meluiippui,  50a  of  Aslftcus 


■  of  Ma™,  TO 


,  a  Trojaii,  kiUtJ  by  Tn 


ni,«T,  181 


340 
,  I  GrMk,  S4S 

MeluithidM.'Hir'-Hi'ii,  IH2 
Mrrantljiui,akir((of  Atlie 

.  ■  Trojui,  177 

,  >  goKlbod,  ISO 

Helintbo,  duigblei  of  Protetu,  78 

,  dngbtAi  at  Doiini,  Ul 

Uelu,  wo  of  Neptune,  78 

,»onorP.Dihoiii.,»4 

,  the  Nile,  3S4 

. or  Melin,  >  ii*Br  of  Sldlj,  417 

Melun,  I  SI 

Melcirtbui,  HiKCULi*,  100 

Mrlchrlliu,  HiLnCTDLM.  100,  981 

Meldi,  S 17 

Meleig'er.  07 

SJelesgildei,  SOO 

Mel^te,  ■MuM.M 

Mclia,  tlie  Ti^rnph,  4M 

■^— .  Eurtpa-JOO 

,  one  of  iSe  DcbU  Ltldci,  IS 

MetiUei.  nymphs  Dftba  m,  SSt 

,  dBughwiaof  ApoUo,  tST 

Meliastet,  DiccHUi.lSS 

AlfUlHi,  US 

MelibiEiu,  Pliiloclctei,  110 

-Melicerta,  l>*la;iDan,»S.4U 

Melif^ni.  dOa 

MeligfiDi*,  1  diuglitciof  T<aiW,  Sl> 

,  lipire.  ib. 
UcUm^  Ciau.  lU 

..  ViiiDi.  ISO 

,C.aEi».4Il 

;  duughter  rf  " ' 

Mcliiw.  »a.  411 

MeliM»u>.  Jovi,  10 

HI,  411 


MeliHDi,  king  of  Crate,  III  . 
Menu,  ■  Noieid,  MS 
MeJIU,  s  lubuTb  ttl  AtbaiM,  33 

■ ,  Maiu,  sot 

.  Meled^  SSI 

Mrllls*,  SuDOtbncU,  SIB 

UslitM,  CESEg.lll 

.  w.fo  (if  Otcanui,  348 

,Cvij1le,4II 

MeKni,  HiRCULU,  ISO 
"Mellon.,  a70 
MeloduniuD,  517 
Melopbbroi,  Ci>»,  US' 
Meioi,  411 
Melpes.  878 
AIel|)hldi9.  ion 
Meliio7n(De,  116 
Mo[nniii,4S4 


Memory,  persoiiificntion  of,  S7S 
Mempliii,  a  lown  of  liepiuiiimia,  SIX 

,  templo  of  Viilcnn  at.  Gl 

■     ,  dia|ht«T  of  Ucbomii.  IBl 

,  ion  of  Piotegenik  SM . 

Memtainni.381 

Men.  deilj,  SOS 

Hena^,  417 

Menntei,  ui  ArcaAian,  504 

MeDalippna,  ton  of  Tliemu,  ISI 

,  Km  of  (£aeni,  lOG 

Meaapii,  fil8 

Mendea,  IS  4 

UendeaLU  mouth  ot  Niloi  384 

MeneUiui,  Moiml,  438 

HeneUu,  TO 

MenMeui,  G6 

MenMtfacoa,  aon  of  Fetan*,  8T 

,  king  of  Ante,  101 

-,  wn  of  (ha  SpeiduH,  SS8 


Men 


,284 


Menippidei.IOl 

ManiKua,  STT 

Meoictes,  433 

MensdtdeB,  Palrocliu,  58 

Mentctins,  357 

Meaon,  217 

Maaoa,  110 

Mcnolyrann  u«,  ST4 

Mcns,adiYinUT,ib. 

Mmlrs.kmg  of  Ibe  Ciooiliaw, 343 

,  kingof  Ibe  Taphiaiia, 3n> 

Hentor,  father  of  Imbriiu,  tlO 

,tbemendofUlT«aat,3Ti,XTfll. 

,  aa  EsTptian,  381 

Ueon,  SS8  .    . . 

MeOnea,  410 

Haphili<,373,4BS  .    .   ,. 

Hna,HiH»»,  48      - 

■ ,  one  of  the  Ana,  ib>  ,  ^ 


,  dauKbter  of 

MoftfML  NpbHBI 


i,dST 

Mcicuriu*.  Mibci-hy,  SSO 
Matco^j.lhe  god.  liia 

,  pronionlorj'  of,  ISf,  4M 

Merc;,  pcnonifimiion  rf,  566 
Meiion,  Bon  DlMdui,  100 
M«rmer  or  MomCnu,  ■  Troju,  SSS 
Mermetoi,  a  CeBtanr,  SS 
M^mrruB,  son  ollucm.  194,  STI 
Mcriiije,  Cos,  1*6 

,  dauglitcrof  Cjpithu,  9T 

,.ririad,»4«       ■ 

•—,  dadithtor  of  (Enopion,  MT 

,  Perilxu,  961 

,  SipliDui,  414 

,  Jaughtcrof  I"»r,dftjii«,l» 

Merdpasi  kpuuplc,  108 

,  »  'I'rujin,  546 

MiTopB,  tingofCoB,  108 

— ',  M  native  of  PcTCUte,  1B4 


Mtin,  TS 

Ueln^yrte,  CTstLi,  419 
HcwDdui.  496 
MkoDC,  Sicjaa,  M 
Midu,  179 
Midea,  a  nymph,  I 


Miieti 


Ma 


,5)3 


>.  Moant,  saO 
MoMipouuiiiH,  S06 
Meeor,  EgjpMU 

Msson,  id.  ib. 


Mvi 


t,ll 


lUetaipia,  fJisofia,  80 
,  Cdabrk,  (TO 

M»6iiru9.»cino(Neptane,500 

McBHltiB,  166 

Heue  or  Mmu,  M«raei»,  00 


Mea 


yiUns 


>.33 


Mrt  . 

Metageilniu*,  Apoli 
MeUuiira.Sll 
Moupontum,  STfl 
Metamui,  lirerof  UmbrU,  STT 


Mcthyniu[>,daue!m'rofM>cKreas,  SM 

'- ,  ■  lown  ofLMboi,  960 

MftliymnicuB  Vales, ib, 
Melliyim.  n  diiinilj,  ST9 
Mcos  FotU,  IBS 
Malioo,  SSI 
M«(ii,  wife  of  JoTC,  T 

.,MiKiBv».,4B,  172 

MetiKUB,  56l 
MFlioiSDlTetiuo.SIS 


it]\lil 


t.SSt 


>,  8& 


-    -— .,  a  town  of  Crete.  bS 

,  kingof  Cuii,  lift 

,  a  tunn  olCuis,  >b> 

Milicbiiu,  BiFcBui,  183 
Millioriarn  vmvm,  STO 
niiltbi.DiANji,  1«4 
MiljidCB,  Soljmi,  IS6 
Milyat,  LycU,  Its 
iMimalloun,  276 
Miiiiallanldi^a,  179 
Alimu.Bl'lian.  179 

,  ■  mountain  of  Ionia,  870 

,  IHrad  of  JEoBtki,  S64 


T.  6S9 


Miuerra;CMtruiii,4» 


— .  dauglilprof  Tiittpaa,  S78 
Mf  seen  in,  6H 
Uruis,  G8I 
ItlMsis  fciin,  CS 

aifithlFi  or  Meatlea,  a  Msooian  cliicf,  IIB 
AleatOT,  263 
Moltbns,  S&9 


r,  Minci: 


r.  soe 

Minislri,  IftS 
Minim,  498 
MinoB,  a  (own  of  Crete,  S8 

,Paios,  418 

,  a  town  of  Sicdlj,  41T 

Minos,  99,  820,  313 
Minotaur  G2,  441 
M  in  the,  SIT 
Minturna,  489 
Mintum>e,Ji01 
IVlinutia,  gats  of,  S80 
Minulius,  a  dinjutv,  ib. 
Alinjs,  Orchomanians,  8S 

,  Aifonaota,  I2T 

Minyuis,  216 

IVIinyis,  Ling  of  Oichonienoa,  8S 

(II  Minjcui,  the  Anygnu,  SIS 

JkIiienus,4U 
Miicry,^ugh(Grof  Erebna,  446 


Mi« 


,183 


Bleti 


1.C3 


JVIisTliiiu,  Egypt,  S94 
Miilletoe,  444 
Mithmi,  Apoi.i,o,S8 

,  Vfm's,  110 

,  OsiBii,  140 

Mneme,  a  Mdk,  G6 


Mnetinbe,  Leda,  132 
MuntfarB,  ■  Greek  cLuff,  II* 
Maotheui,  414 
Maeiui.  S5S 

Mochft,  ■  lono,  52S 
Mcera,  the  d(^,  l7.| 
McEns,likeof,33S 
,  king  of  li^OT''  *** 


■,  Fli:. 


Moll.  bulcy-ciLc,  03 

Molei,  dirinitirB,  7U 

U  olioD ,  cbuLOteet  of  Th  vWIji 

MDlionr.  g| 

JilolioiilJe*,  Eurjtus  mid T**lii«.  ib. 

Alolocb  or  aiilc»ni,  SHI,  ITI 

.  Osinn,  >40 

MolCchith.  til 
Uotouii,  IM 
Holoiiat,  Jove,  11 

■idogoT  AcUfon.  160 

,  MS  al  Pyrrliiu.  177 

SialpadiA,  Henuthes,  U4 
Aloli)i,aCn'Ui],207 

MoI;,30H,  Slli 
JUomimos,  Ilic  taa^SM 


ai3 


MciR 


I.  321) 


Ttdii.aW 

Hotiilu«,>)lf 
MuQi;t)i,JiTso,  SD 

Uonkayi,  picHge  of  eiil,  364  (tC' 
Arinw,  im 


Alooognmnii,  aOO 

Moa»  Atuvu*.  Janicular  bill,  ICll 

Coballi,  MT 


Morpbeu*.  Cm 

Motph...  VKs«f,  ia» 

Mo^aphiu.,  145 

Mot.,  UE.rii,  aas 

Moila,  42» 

Murfdiua,  B4CC11V*,  1 

Mmj..  233 

Mou,  SItl 

Mo«:hu..8ei 

Manila,  a  18 

Motjf,  4  IT 

JlouruiugfurilieJcad, 

Mbut 


-.  I't 


1.  28«i 
3.  883 


Moaiiig,  metluMl  of  ia  Homer'i  tnat.tll 

Sliil<!lt«r,lui.c*M,tlfi,auo 
niuliebria.foBTUKi,  134 
Muliiu.aoa  of  Aariaa,  215 

.  ■  Traian.  killed  bj  Fainc)us,«40 

kilUd  hj  Achllln.  Ut 

, «  enp-bawpi,  35S 

AIuIucIk,  4&7 

AIuDuniui,  Luciui,  4TB 

Mummy  pits,  333 

Munda,  4'J4 

Mundane  msg,  Otmm  TffUmii,  »S» 

Munycliia,  subutb,  lAI 

,  DiSN*,ib. 

MuDjcbui,  MD  of  Luidke,  144 

,  ID  Athenian  borouoh,  ib. 

Murci.,  4M 


MLiiiaafl)aoui,34i 
Musciu,  4  SO 


5Ian5-rbi]-,Ji 

SlnpMpia,  AlUca,  N6 

MopsopiuaJuTeau.TriptolAaiiu,  111 

MopMpot,  80 

Mopiua,  aim  oTMaato,  SSI 

,  aoo  of  Ammx  ur  Ampbjhcua,  i 

,  one  of  the  LapTlhie,  ib. 

,KraofO:aoii,ili. 

iIom.li\..  :>■-. 


M"rTui,SI8,  5S7 
Moriua,Jovi.  13 
HoniinB,  pcnoniGcatioB  uf,  EIS 


.MulIuB,  37^,439 

Mullni  Tuti.i.  583 
Mutinitinua,  S83 


^Intuxrans,  QUI 

Myiagrua,  )li!bcuLaa,107 

-Myralp,  1311 

Mycale«iJ,.vr,lS 

J11)dal"B*U.Sl 

Myctow,  89 

Myccue,  daughter  of  Inldiaa,  »4 

Mycone,  Myconui,  or  Mjetiniu,  OMof  tba 

Cyclad».413 
Myde  or  Uidea,  81 
ftljdia,  Deloa^-Ml 


MydoD,  B  Trojan  cluef,  ITO 

Nanna,  587 

,.P«oai.n,2M 

Nanncfes,  SI? 

Mjgdon,  145 

NamuBlet,  ib. 

N-|.^u.,ArDi.LO,n 

Nape,  dog  of  Acta'OQ,  lO 

,  diiuict  of  Macedtmii.  G3J 

nar, .  r<vci,  493 

Jklygcl<mld«,  Carxbus,  407 

Naibn  Martini,  517 

Mygclaa.;!.  kia);  of  Tliiscc,  KB 

Narcea.  Mi^6i.v«,4B 

Myi^J™,  Hebculh,  107 

N,ir,.fQ«,soiiotB>ccha.,48,  118 

-1— ,Jovi,  13 

Nucisaui,  6S 

Myla,  417 

Narfe,  SM 

Mile,  lb. 

Nari«a,  519 

M,li.«,  IS 

NKnii.STS 

Mjiia»,CE>E),  IIS 

NaitliccujihOtUB,  B»coau»,  IBS 

.  Vknits,  ISO 

Nao'cia,  76,                                      > 

,  Arab  divinity,  930 

NarycEim  Ajii,  ib. 

Mynw.  110 

Nasaiuone*.  45  S 

MyoitU9,264 

Nasclo  or  Natio,  SOl 

Wjo.horn.oB,  SSS 

Naaium,  51H 

Mjricjeua,  AroLLO,  as 

Nan,  925 

Mvrina.  a  to-n  of  .Soii.,  U 

Naitiuide,  986 

Kalii;».JuNo,  38 

,  queen  oITho«,  193 

Nalurales  Uii,  SBS 

Myrinnn,  183 

K.liuc,  B  dirinity,  685 

Myrinui,  Apollo,  2S 

Naubolldea.  306 

Mjriony™.,  I».3,  341 

Naulbchai,417 

Myro-Llon.  f.il.erofActor,4S 

naumacti>>!,  36B 

,  >  TlwMiJi.ii,  3S7 

Kaupactom,  161 

Myrniidonia,  JEgiai,  8D 

Naupliu^  king  of  Enboca,  78,  557 

Myirb*.  210 

NauaicAa.  SOO 

NausiDoua,  aOa  of  Calypu,  868 

Myi«nui,  93 

NiuailbOus,  id.  ib. 

Myrten,  ViNUl.  130 

,  king  of  Pbaaeia,  SOO 

MyrtUua,  ion  of  Mercury,  SOI 

NiualB.,lS9 

Myrtle,  4(» 

NaulM,  a  Pheaidan.  SOB 

Mytto.  slater  of  pBtroclll,  16S 

_.  (ho  Amazon,  Wl 

Nantia,  NiK&iia,  431 

Myaia.336 

Nautii,  438 

Nautig*,  ib. 

',  Diana',  1M 

\avif  rug  lira,  420 

Mjeiaus.  A»iatic.i37 

NEivig^uon,  reprnecntaiLut.  of,  883 

,  European,  ib. 

NiuJus,  112 

Mjaina,  118 

Natos,  nu  irilaml,  ib. 

Mysiua,  Bacchus.  188 

",  a  disuict  of  Sjrscnse,  41G 

Mysterius,  id.  ib. 

Naioa,  a  town  of  Sicily,  ib. 

Mythology,  of  Phitnlcia,  899 

Naulah,a86 

,  of  Egypt.  83S 

Nea  PaphoB,  3OT 

NciL-ra.^nArcndianpriDceM,  lOS 

,  the  [joddca,,  S30 

N. 

Nealcea,  SsS 

Neama.,  239 

Nabatlixi,  523 

NeapMis,  a  town  of  Campania.  375 

Nabua,  510  , 

,  a  diviaion  of  Syracuse.  4I( 

Nicria,  Poru,  3G8 

Kebiodes,  BAccnin,  1H2 

Niiflefai.  m 

KcbrophouoB,  dog  of  .*ct«on,  ICO 

NatiAivali,  STS 

Naiads,  HymLj.aJC.aSO 

Kertanibiij,  aSl.aW 

Nectar,  69 

KaVi,  mutln-t  of  Iphjtion,  3S9 

Neceiaily,  eoddeii  of.  430 

Kecys,  M*B».71 

KampUo,  413 

N«la,  n  nymph,  12 

Manei,  UiAka,  lUt 

,  a  river  of  Theaaalj,  ib. 

,  ViNti,  164 

,  a  (iver  of  Arcadia,  846 

INDEX. 
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Nedjmnus,  55 
Nehallenia,  395 
Neion,  27 1 
Neis,  ^2 
Neith,  MiNKRVi^,  48 

,  Mars,  71 

,  Osiris,  340 

,  a  water- goddess,  684 

Nele»,  Diana,  1G4 

NrleVua,  Nestor,  51 

Neleas,  son  of  Neptune,  214 

— ,  son  of  Codnis,  164 

Nemseus,  Jove,  13 

Nemanoum,  Minerva,  48 

Nemausus,  517 

Nexnertes,  245 

Nem^ses,  589 

Nero&sis,  430  (s«e  alto  113, 191,  146, 148) 

Nemestnous,  250 

Nemetacuro,  518 

Nemetes,  ib. 

Nemetor,  Jove,  13 

Nenii,  378 

Nemoralis  Sylva,  508 

Nemoreniiis,  Diana,  164 

,  the  Arician  forest,  503 

Nenia,  5S9 

Neom&gus,  539 

Neomenia,  341  (tee  also  159) 

NeomeniuB,  Apollo,  28 

Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhus,  249 

Ne  pen  this,  286 

Nephde,  a  town,  228 

,  wife  of  Athamai,  297 

Nepheleis,  Helle,  298 
Nephelian  fleece,  ib. 
Nepbthe,  Venus,  131 

,  Victory,  121 

Nephtbjs,  mother  of  Anubis,  122 

Nephos,  104 

Neptune,  77,  283 

Neptunes,  687 

Ner»a,  daughter  of  Pereus,  192 

Nereids.  244 

Nereiua,  Achilles,  8 

Nereka,  532 

Neretum,  376 

Ncreus,  son  of  Neptune,  78 

,  a  sea  deity,  244 

,  son  of  Pontus,  283 

Neriane,  70 

Nerlna  or  Ncrita,  686 

Neritisy  a  peninsula,  436 

Neritius,  Ulysses.  44 

NerYtos,  a  mountain,  94 

NerYcus,  a  prince  of  IthUkca,  850 

Nerium  Promontorium,  496 

Nero,  Mars,  71 

Nervii,  518 

Nesa;a,  245 

Nessus,  a  Centaur,  103 

,  a  river  of  Thrace,  635 

Nestor,  60 


Nesa,  525 
Net,  Mars,  71 
Nether  world,  444 
Neto,  Mars.  71 
Nia,  CcRKs,  113 

,  Cyb£lf.,  412 

,  the  Pluto  of  the  Scandinavians,  895 

Nibbas,  590 

Nibdchan,  576 

Niceea,  a  town  of  Bithynia,  371 

,  a  town  of  Liguria,  375 

Nicaeus,  Jovs,  13 
Nice,  Victory,  121 
Niceph6ro8,  Diana,  164 

,  Venus,  131 

, JovE,  13 

Nicer,  518 

Nicippe,  101,  249 

Nice,  Mars,  71 

Nicop6lis,  a  town  of  Lower  Egypt,  334 

,  a  town  near  Actiuiii,  420 

,  a  town  of  Moesia,  634 

,  a  town  of  Thrace,  685 

Nicostr&te,  Carmenta,  610 
Nicostrfttus,  145 
Niger  Deus,  Pluto,  6 
Niger,  the  river,  457 
Ni^hc,  a  divinity,  227 

,  palace  of,  499 

Nigra,  Cere?,  113 

Nike,  Minerva,  48 

Nile,  2H4 

Nilum^ter.  285 

Nilus,  a  king  of  Egypt,  284 

,  Jove,  18 

,  father  of  Argiope,  299 

Ninus  or  Ninthreh,  537 

Niobe,  daughtrr  of  Phoroncus,  27 

— ,  daughter  of  Tant&lus,  264 

Niord,  579 

NiphR'us,  a  Rutulian  chief,  654 

Niphates,  :»37 

NircuB,  108 

Nisa,  Nissa,  Nvsa,  or  Issa,  a  town  of  Boeo- 

tia,  82 
Niwia  Virgo,  Scylla,  329 
Nisim&chus,  156 
Nisus,  father  of  Bacchus,  178 

,  king  of  Meg<kra,  329 

,  son  of  Hyrtftcus,  436 

Ni^^reus,  Neptune,  79 

Nis^rus,  108 

NitiobrKge^,  517 

Nitocris,  Minerva,  48 

Nixi,  Nixes,  or  Nixii  Dii,  586 

Noachidse,  4 

Nocea,  NtPTUNB,  79 

Noctiluca,  UiAna,  ir»4 

Noctiv4gus  Deus,  Somnus,  226 

Noctulius,  227 

Nocturinus,  590 

Norturnus.  ib. 

Nodinu»  or  Nodotus,  690 


Uoduleruui,  SOS 
NotJiion,  &  Ljci»n,  170 

,  n  tunipaoion  "(  AniilCchiu,  SM 

-,  tuo  vt  Pbrunius,  2T4 

Nala.  ith 
Nuinadei  45  T  458 
NomcD,  ST  I 
Nomeatiim,  HI 
Nomf,  sas 

Numioi,  Mebcdrt,  2iW 
Nomiiu,  ui  ArcMiiin,  IT 
— — ,  (oa  of  Apollo,  IB 

,  Af  oLLo,  23 

.Jove.  13 

Nona,  onr  of  the  FaUi,  430 

—. — .  B  iKmrilT .  sae 
Nonlcrii.iao  ' 
NoaogriB,  AnJroj,  413 
Nondina^  SSO 
NodIub,  Iioim  of  Fluto.  4 
Nor,  «  giiiiit.  573 
"     m,  201 


Nyseui  (diiayl.),  Biccnci,  I8S 
Njaiadi,  I  S3 

Nfua,  nuise  of  Bacchui,  182 
or  Kjaa,  ibe  town,  183 


Uik,  ucred  to  JoTe,  23S 


O&tii,  457 
Msgns,  3S1 


Oairs, 


Korhi 


SSS 


n,4W 


Morici 

Nornci,  seo 

Noitii,  NchEbii,  148 

NotiD.U 

Nuv«  CaiilL-igo,  1S3 
NoiMilrc,  931) 
Novell diale,  433 


Noi,  Night,  227 
N'umii.  acfiiHfofTuxni 


NumaDna  Remalot,  G44 

NumbciB,  SOS 

Nnmeria,  S86 

\iiuiii;uiorNumiciue,491  (c'c  aUotiZ} 

Numidia,  433,  45T 

KumlCor,  king  of  Alba,  38S,  3S4,  4jl 

,  Bi-n  i>l'Ph<,nis,.552 

Ki)ptialei,S89 

Nupiinlis,  Jt'.ii>,3S 

Nursia,  a03 

Nycteliiu,  fi^cciiiri,  182 

Nvctcus,lia[HorFla1o.4 

,  son  or  Neptune,  78 

,  friend  of  Diomi'J,  55S 

Njmpha,  3S0 
NjinphiEi,  Cus,  108 

r.  Ihe  plant,  343 

.\v,n  ■ 


Njrmphagetea, 
Nymphs,  BBI 
Nvu.aHjail, 


er,98 


,r,n7 

ji,HtOva  of  Oallia  Celtka,  SIT 
-,  a  Iowa  of  Gallii  B<r]gIcB,  518 
>,  a  lOHD  of  G&llia  Cfllka,  SIT 
-,  a  to>n  of  Giillia  Bclglca,  S18 

-.  Woodcoie,  sag 

Nimeguen,  SIB 


toitD  of  Crete,  ib. 
Oaiiu,  IS 

I'J1>,  Ouli,  Oph,  urpeni,  IIT 
OiiOia.  R  lOH-D  of  Anbia  PetivB,  &a6 

Obddos,  sao 

Obiimo,  PaoiKRFlNi,  304 
Obsfiincna,  Koixtikl.  134 
ObiLinscy,a  diviniiy,  S7J 
OcalCa,  u  luiin  of  IbiDIid,  61 

.  daughtei  of  Maoliiieiu,  186 

Occasiua,  a  diriTiily,  SM 
OccalOT,  GTB 

Ocesnide)  or  OceaniOdea,  ST,  SSS 
OceaauB,  S7,  I7S,  286 

.iiaiiiccof.aas 

.  Uie  NUe,  3B4 

Ocha,  86 

Ocbe,  Eubtea,  85 


*,SS1 


Octlnu    ,       . 
Octatia,  4fi4 
Ovtodurus,  SIT 
Ocjftlui,  SOfi 
Ocj'peie,  337 
Ocyroc  or  Oijirhoe.d 
Udacon,  S80 
Odeum,  3(38 
Odin,  Mars,  71,305 
Odilus,  S5 


lughtei  of  Ocean,  19 


Odiw 
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Odoedcic 
Odrysai,  S8S 
Odnfaia,  Thrace,  ib. 
Odr>iiii».  BoicBB,  136 

,  BiCCHirs,  182 

OdrfBUB.  6SB 

Oit/situm  Piomottloiinm,  417 

CEa,4ST 


(Eug. 


,449 


n,  00 


(Eclus,  59 

(Edipodloniic,  Thabci,  IM 

(I'^tlipua,  ton  o[  Liiui,  Hi,  160 

(tnwniu.  S48 

(toei),  fil  I 

CEneui,  OS 

(Eniftds,  436 

llnidM,  MeieVpr.  91 

,  Tjdeui,  824 

(Edo,  400 
(Enoe.  SSI 
(EnomSm,  king  of  Pim,  69 

■  »  TroJBD,  aiT 

,  a  Grecian,  171 

(Edodc,  Mgut',  80 

,  lUughlor  of  Cebienm,  141 

(Enopii,  (T-ijiDi,  B3.  2^1 
Q^opioa,  king  of  Cliioa,  347 

■ ,  *aa  uf  Bacchui,  324 

(Enopt,  ■  Trojan,  IT! 

<EnotriB,  luly.  374 

GvaoUldei,  5IG 

IKnotropei,  40U 

(Eiiotru),  •on  of  LjcoOD,  3T4,  308 

(F,6c[u«,  le 

OJJtDB,  197 

(Eu,  l«¥  of,  8S 

,  Uoanl,  103,  S3S 

Oiltttoa,  01 
Ofieriogi,  SO 
0|eaui,  SBl 
Ogga,  aiiNERv*.  48 
OgmioQ,  HiHcuLia,  107 
Ogrniii,,  id.  ib. 
Ogoa,JovE,  13 
OgVgB;  H.  86 
Ogjigia,  Bciolia,  8» 

,  one  of  Ilie  Kitea  nf  Thplm,  181 

,  dsughwr  of  Niobe,  3U 

■■      ■  .  i»li  uf  Caljpn,  260,  304 
Ogjpm,An,iLo,ai 

.BxccBDa.lBa 

OVcaeui,  347 

Oiclitlei,  Amphiuiut,  347 

Oileaa  Ajai.  76 

Oileui,  Mm  of  OdordlSuai,  HJ 

,  Aju  ibe  Lew.  191 

,  chariotrer  of  Bicnor,  111 

,  fMliwof  Aja.  ihB  U«.Ma 

(Illy  liTet,  Lethe,  439 

Uleftroi,  413 

OUn.  ISS 

Uleniua,  ■  hero,  03 

OJeaiia  ot  Olynoi,  >  town  of  i£lolU,  OS 

,  aon  oif  Jupitei,  8 

,  ton  of  VdIcId,  OS 

OlcoMQIi  or  Oluuali'D,  IIB 
Oli&i 


413 

Otitippo,  497 


OiniiLiu»,  BAcnns,  If 
ilman,  a  Iowa,  S2I 
Umanila!,  ib. 
Uiiur,  ilictalif,  S14   " 


•utda,  diiinatiou  bj, 


Olive,  242  (aee  aUo  46,  101,  490} 
Clloiiara.  Khode*.  107 
Olynpis,  Joko,  SS 


Orniuous  Ihinga  u 
41 

Uiuiii.ni:",  l'iS-« 
On-oplia-u.-!,  ll>(,nL'a. 
Omplii-Ll.iaj 
Gmphalr,  dEiu^hirc  uf 
Omjilxlion,  113 
OinpUlui.aaO.  421 


Onerippua,  104 

Omlor,  277 

Onioin,  latteil  in  Egypt,  33*1 

OniiociillccD,  Minci'ir,  106 

0<ioI>ola,  417 

Onoiboniu,  ISO 

UaumacT^tua,  441 

Onua«,  Vino,  131 

Onylea,  a  Rulaliao.  504 

Opas,  Vir-  l^,  IH 

Ope.  Usiiii-H,  J4.I 

Op.llBll        ' 

Opil,  Oj 

<JpbcleiIe>.  * 

UpLcIUI,  AtcIwiDtrnia,  ID) 

.  f.Uier  of  Eul}-ttlu(,  541 

Opbellius,  a  Ttojan,  I7rt 

,  a  Gicdan,  913 

.  falbisr  otEundha.  43S 

Opbioua.  Pluto,  6 
Ophion,  a  giant,  ITS 
Uphioniini,  337 
Ophi*,  Cenchniu,  18 
Opbits,  rt9.  IST 

,  Cyclopa,  Sll 

Opliite  niliona,  184 

Jivinity,  I3T 

Opbiies,  200 

Ophiiichua  or  Sripeotatiua,  1S4 

tlphiiiw.  Rhodes,  107 
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OpbiuBa,  Cyprus,  280 

,  Tenos,  414 

,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 

499 
Ophthalmitis,  Minerta,  48 
Opigenia,  Juno,  38 
Opinion,    ancient   custom     respecting    at 

Athens,  224 

y  a  diyinity,  565 

Opis,  a  Thracian  nymph,  559 
i^— ,  Diana,  164 
— ,  Osinis,  340 
— ,  NkmI^is,  431 

,  a  Hyperborean  woman,  679 
OpUer,  Jove,- 14       * 
Opitulator,  id.  ib. 
Opit&lus,  id.  ib. 
Oplophdros,  Mars,  71 
Ops,  Osiris,  340 

— ,  Cyb£le,  412  (sec  also  143,  197,  411) 
— ,  son  of  Pisenor,  273 
Optiletis,  MiNBRVA,  48 
OptXmiis  Maxlmus,  Jove,  14 
Opantia,  245 

Opus,  a  town  of  Locris,  85,  245 
On,  Hersilia,  385 
— ,  a  nymph,  8 
Oxactes,  40 
Orations,  funeral,  84 
Orbona,  585 
Orc&des,  393,  540 
Orch&mus,  18 
Orchestes,  Apollo,  23 

■ • — ,  Mars,  71 

OrchomSnos,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  82 
,  son  of  Lycaon,  91 
,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  ib. 
Orcus,  Pluto,  6 

,  son  of  Eris,  3 1 

— ,  the  infernal  regions,  445 

Ordovlces,  639 

Or^as,  104 

Ore&des,  312 

Oreilochia,  Iphigenla,  60 

Oresbius,  171 

Oresitr6phus,  dog  of  Actseon,  160 

Orests,  536 

Orestes,  a  Grecian,  171 

,  son  of  Agamemnon,  201 

,  a  Trojan,  217 

Oresthesium,  163 

Oresti&des,  682 

Orestlna,  Diana«  164 

Orcstis  Portus,  376 

Orfithus,  417 

Oreus,  Histiaea,  86 

— ,  JBacchus,  183 

Org&na,  Minerva,  48 

Orgies,  179 

Orib&sus,  dog  of  Action,  160 

Ongo,  Dido,  390 

Orion,  Mars.  71 

,  son  of  Neptune,  246,  291 


Oritae,  299 

Orithyia  (trisylK),  a  Nereid,  345 

,  queen  of  the  Amasens,  307 

,  daughter  of  Erectheus,  661,  586 

Orkios,  JuFiTER,  31 
Ormenium,  117 
Orm^nus,  a  Trojan,  196 
,  a  Trojan,  217 

,  a  Boeotian,  207 

Orne&tus,  Priapus,  138 
Oraeu<«,  a  Centaur,  55 

,  son  of  Erectheos,  87,  90 

Omia  or  Omias,  90 
Omnus,  a  Trojan,  560 
Orobia,  a  town  of  Euboea,  41 
Orodenmi&des,  582 
Orodcs,  554 
Orom^don,  a  ginnt,  175 
Orontes,  a  Lycian  captain,  381 
Oropaeus,  Apollo,  23 

,  Oropus,  OsiRxs,  S40 

Oropu9,  a  town  of  Eaboea,  41 

Orosp^da,  498 

Orpheus,  442  (see  Thrace,  135) 

Orphne,  203 

Orphoeus,  horse  of  Pluto,  4 

Orseis,  wife  of  Ufillen,  109,  314 

Orses,  555 

Orsil&chos,  DiAna,  104 

Orsildchos,  a  Trojan,  559 

,  the  offspring  of  the  Alpbent,  ITO 

,  father  of  Diocleus,  ih. 

,  son  of  Diocleus,  ib. 

-« ,  a  Trojan,  196 

,  son  of  IdomSneuSy  331 

Ortlieus,  223 
Orthe.  118 

Orthesia,  Diana,  164 
Orthesium,  ib. 
Ortliia,  Diana,  ib. 
Orthius,  Bacchus,  183 
Orlhobulos,  Diana,  164 
Orthos,  446 
Orthosia,  359 
Ortona,  376 
Ortygia,  Apollo,  23 

,  Diana,  164 

,  Delos,  292 

,  a  division  of  Syracuse,  416 

Ortygius,  544 

Orus,  king  of  Troezene,  78 

,  Osiris,  339 

,  a  Grecian,  213 

,  Apollo,  17,  22,  388 

Osca,  502 
Osci,  382,  502 
Oscophoria,  53 
Osi.  519 
O^inius,  551 
Osirians,  338 
Osiris,  JovB,  14 

,  the  Nile,  284 

,  king  of  Egypt,  338 


xii.2ai) 

Pat^JU^,  JIJO 

.  friend  or  Turnufc  Ml 

i'.ir,«.Tj™.soi 

Oiimii,  SIT 

Pnliman.  MiLit««i..»98 

0»g..  Jovi.  14 

— ■ — - — ",  ail  Ateoniut,  SW 

0«gut,  id.  ib. 

.PoBTiJMU..  iM 

OML».9i2(»ee«l«il6») 

P.I«m.l4U 

OniirnvD.  STT 
Oitia.  aS2 

Pali-»lM,JliVl,  U 

P«!a.i:i(w..yu«ia»,I4» 

U.y.WDde..  SS4 

Pala-.ii>,M4.K>0,el» 

<)Ui!vm,iSt) 

PtlitiUf.SGH 

OureUor  Albiuid,(M 

PalmDedei.  402 

()ih™.,S39 

FiJantDn^ui.  1H8 

Otiirjade*.  I'uitbiu,  144 

Faluia,  489 

Otlirvu.  ib. 

Palatini.  CyiEi.!,  413 

Othr>6iwui,  H9 

Pal>uu>,  Silii,  401 

oihf,.,  ass 

Palaliaui,  Piliting  bUI,  167 

Otreui,  NS 

Otrjnleai.  1S2 

PilHua,  STT 

Otu.  and  Ephialle*,  169 

Palinion,»littfH«cillei,lM 

Pal«,  372 

-^,  .pant.  ITS 

P.leitiEie.ayO 

Oub.  Oupia,  OsUi«,  S-IO 

Palica,  417 

Palici,  G44 

Onslftde,  ST6 

Palicui,  ib. 

Oiuoiu,  Oainis,  140 

PalicMum,  411 

OinmTyptionii.iiiuDdaneFsg,  2tO 

Palilii,  384 

Owl,  Hcied  in  Eg;i>l,  136 
Oxua,  asit 

P.linijro.  414 

Palmunii.  sod  of  lanua,  414 

Oijaorc<-.,M.-.EBv.,48 

Palla,  SaO.  108 

Oijlu.,  »D  Of  Uui,  70 
Oijntei,  8T 

Palladimn.  403,  463 

Oijryncliu*,  136 
OwW,  Hlrculu.  lOT 

n-1..,-..         ..     a«_h     .#  Ta-I.. 

aos 

UMl»,  8a 

PallaDliu.  ADKoaa.lOa 

pBllanlldei,  S2 

P. 

Pl,ll..,-M,M.i,v..48 

Pachynut  or  Pachynum,  418 
PachvtQ.,dogofAcWon,  too 
P«cifeni,MiM»v..*8 

!  br.,ihtT  Jf  .t.ffx>.  S3 

,  lOnnfCriui,  12Q 

.uTil.n,  ITS 

PBCifl!ru<.M>nii,Tt 

,  acD  of  ihf  Titan  Criui,  IQS 

Pacli.,  Parol,  413 

,  lOii  of  Herculc.,  GOe 

Pactondo.  549 

,  »n  of  Ljcaon.  lb. 

Faclolu*.  ib. 

,  »  anceitor  of  ET«>dtT,  aOfl 

Padua,  S63 

l>arieiie,  a  dUlricI  of  Marodonia,  5)4 

Padu),  4S0,  ais 

,  a  •illagt  of  Atll<»,  48 

Pa.-iD,  Apoilo,8> 

PUtniii,  MiNanvi.ib. 

Pa.im*,  M 

Pallium,  180 

Ps<,D,  WD  of  Endycaion,  1ST,  IS9 

Pallor,  608 

,  an  Kgjpli«n  physician,  ITO 

Palloriin.jb. 

P.on«,Mli-tav»,48 

Palm.  4)1 

-  orEmathiB,iJ4 

PsImua^tPaionySjm 
,  friend  uf  Maitt.  SS* 

PwHiiaa  AroLLo,2S 

Psununa.   31 

Palmvra.  S83.  SS) 

Fiona  on  Pabnu,  SOB 

pHtum,  Kft 

Pjliiii(:iuaina.S49 

F>ii,  SM 

Pamiaoi.  ISO 

P»g«,4i 

PammoD.  363 

P»pM»,  nerte,  B30 

pBiDpliiU,  dangl'Ier  of  Apollo,  19 

,  Cypius.  280 

Puiiphyli.,  3M 

rapblBen.iiim«.  lS7,30a 

Funplijlogia,  197.  381 

rapno),  131,  BOO 

Pamyle..Oiian.S40 

Paphn..  131 

Fui.Sll 

Papreniii.  TO 

PMWcei,  154 

P»pjm..  343 

PanBchsinCfBE.,  lis 

Putto*.  53 

PanscbeU,  MiNERV.,  48 

PanmimLin.  MEUcuRY.SgS 

Ftnigea,  DiAni,  1G4 

ParanorPhaian.SM 

PKD.li>U,JOTr,  14 

Psnallena's,  63 

f  aralemon,  649 

FwicrMes.  Jovi,  H 

ParcK,  429(Ke»laolSJ) 

P.ndii.590 

Pami.  M.KBRV*.48 

PuidmuStor  Vi'i.r.N.65 

P.Thedri,990 

Puidiro*.  mm  of  Lyrion,  Isa 
,  80D  of  Merop(,  SS7 

Partntalis.  35 

Parei,  sea 

.MDofAlciaot,  64S 

Parii,  son  of  Priam,  141 

,  Ma  of  Eieclheiu,  561 

P.ri.i,  539 

P«ri.ii,  SIT 

Psndea,  19B 

Parium.  132 

Ptndemi.,  Venus,  131 

Paiiua.  373 

PaDdemut.  Cupid,  399 

PandloD  I.  king  of  Acliena,  87 

Pamauldei,  Moan,  G7 

II. id.  ib. 

Pamaaaua,  son  of  NeptoM,  354 

,  aqDire  of  Teucer,  2IT 

or  Paraifoi,  a  mountaJa  of  Pho- 

,  sonof  PUintiro, 2S7 

cii,  354 

,PBnd»ru6.355 

riirnM.Mounl,  14 

Pandi)coa,aiS 

rarnelblui.JovK,  IJ 

,  a  QVlnpli,58(i 

Pnmopiu3,  Arot  to,  31 

P«nduEi.,«tn.v.,ofr;rimi.,3lT 

Paropa.n,*u>  Moiis,iSft 

,nl„«n.jfUruliil,  176 

Psroj,  snn  of  Jmon,  J.|S 

,  ialonil  of,  ib. 

,  a  daugbler  of  Cecropa,  48,  394 

ParrhaBa,  Arcadia,  92 

Pandtttso*.  fiW 

,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  ib. 

Panhell™ia«,.TovE,  14 

Purrliaaiui,  Apmm,  23 

Pnnliellinon,  Baccmi.,  183 

■ ,ionofMar».TO 

P[inU.M[>iEiivA,4B 

riioii  of  Jupiter.  92 

,  Arcudin.fli 

Parrorsi,  535 

..Spsin.  fiir 

FanDOniD,  5  S3 

Parth.oii,Prothoa>.a24 

PartI.enc.  404.  B38 

Pinoniplia^iu.J  VF.U 

Parlhania,  daugbler  of  Slapl.Jlu.,  354 

Panbpe,  a  lovm  of  BiEods,  2A2 

,Samo,,3T4    ^'"^ 

01  riu»>j>i.^.,a  NereLd,  BIS,  4S5 

Parthraiis,  id.  lb. 

Piino]ira6r  Pimipie.a  towa  of  I'hocis,  83 

Piirlheniuj,  a  mountain  of  Anftdia,  9o 

' ■,  one  of  ibe  .VereidB,  435, 

,  a  ,ivcr  of  PapbUBonia,  l« 

Fatinpei.43S  130 

_.nT,.i.,n.5^5 

Fuiopeus,  OG 

ParlhcnoaiuBa,  Si.moi,  374 

Paaopblii,  33(1,511 

on  Ibe  metopti  of  eilenot  frieze  of,U 

P»noniei,  Jove,  U 

TanDnnQ8.4  7 
Pansa,  -152 

Partbenopea.  daoghlsrofAnceoj,  10 

pHBtBgia!,  421 

P.-irlhcuopi.,  a  Mien.  827 

Panlalrc,  lly 

-■    ■   ■ -.  Nfapolia,  375 

Pantheic.  581 

Partl,wo»,M.»Env.,49 

Panllieon,  3r.8 

Partheinp.SlS 

Paotheu)  or  Pinlbus,  144,  28fi 

I'-nliio".  494,  538 

PanOcB.fiei 

Pdrtiilily,  a  ditiuity,  586 

Pap^fui,  JuvE,  14 

Parlunrta.S84 

Papilla,  Vknui,  131 

Panu, 132 

Panm.  FaaruM,  IS) 
Pu*ati,  SSI 

Puiphlii,  qoMD  of  UiuM,  44S 

' ,  ■  diTiniij,  ST6 

Puicbke.  927 
FutuT,  Piiia,  143 
PaUn,  >  dtj  olLyeia,  41 

P«titium,381 
I'ltf  luna,  STB 
PiWiln  or  I'tl*nBn»,  lb. 
Fml«lo,  500 
P.Ur.  Joy,,  14 

,  JANua.asS 

Pat«ra,  407 

Palhmoa,  41S 

Ptimoa,  ib. 

Fatn,  oracular  lemidm,  81 

Pklra,  41 

PMiei,  4Gr 

CooKiipti,  ib. 

PuHi,S92 
Pathumpho,  (83 
Ptiriui.AroL  1.0,8) 


I,  i«a 


Palrw.  DiA,„ 

PrdocIdi,  &6 

FattOD,  4S» 

Patrol,  the  laa,  SI 
Patulcina.JiKi's.tSg 
Patoldiia,  id.  ib. 
Fanliu  4:nulii]a,  480 

Faiuu*,  soa 

Fareali*.  GS4 

Paior,  ITI.BOe 

Pat,  334 

Pracc,  ib, 

Feacoci,  ajmbol  of  nnitj,  t8T 


1, 1T8 

,  a  tonD  of  Trow,  ib. 

,  a  loini  of  Caria.  177 

,  hone  of  Ac^ll.'!,  tU 

Pedophllot,  Cehei,  IIS 
FedalrOphoi,  DiAn.>,IIIS 
Pcgv,  NaiaiU,  2&0 


FcgiHnnSteiM,I1B 
Fegaaldai,  JUoaH,  47 
Frgbos,  184 
I'rJagia,  RtcHlfS,  107 

,  VlNDI,  111 

Pela^na,  Neftuh*.  79 
Fellgon,  king  of  PsoiUa,  1ST 

,  Grecian  caplain,  ISA 

,aTiaiaii,l7I 

,  an  allj  <i<  Piian,  117 

Pategon,  »on  of  Uie  Ai)u>,  tS4 

CtWM. 


Pclaagia,  GroHe,  ) 

.JllNO,  »8 

,  Eubaa,  BS 

,  Arcadia,  »S 

.  ThMaaly,  10« 

,  Leiboa,  MO,  41S 

.,  IMoB,  SOI 

Pelu^ic  Argut,  IQO 
Feluglcu.  lori,ld 
Prlaa^otia.Jdd 
PcIuidii.CEii 


IVI 


'B"». 


iiiofTrr 


«•,  II) 

fOIBDl,   191 

PeJ:idei,  US 

Peliia.  thp  iMai  of  Achillea,  H 

,  ion  <rfNtptimt,  IIS 

»rl.,.r,.l,lj,Argo,  l» 


Pflidpa.  Ach 
PeJig^i. 


,  107 
?^1.  40 


B(».c>liioS4,fll,  Ifl») 

Pelli,  SSt 
Pellcn,  00 
PollcM,  a  towi^of  Achaia,  M 

,  DiAb*.  lei 

Pcllonu 


■,41S 


.    augLiler  of  Peliih  US 

,  mot!i*i  of  /F.gjtiiuat  tM 

FclopeiB  Mcnia,  Argoi,  aa 

Virgo.  Ip1iig«Dia,  301 

Pelopia,  daughtei  of  NlQba,  aM 

Pclopldte,  8S 

Pelopldea,  SS 

Pcloponnesoa,  S)e<ia«  alio  W) 

Felopi.  00 

Peloria,  14 

PWorian  Orion,  147, 418 

Fdorii  01  Pelijras.  410 

Frlatiui,Ju«i:,  14 

Pol<iruTn,4)a 

Pelorua,  14  (k«  Pcloriiu> 

,  apilot  otilinnilal,  41B 

Of  Pelurii,  piomootorjib. 
Feluiiia  moutb  uf  NUe,  au 
Pttuiium,  111 


pFUd>ii>,afi<coiiin,81 

,  ion  of  HippalBOi,  S» 

Penclbpe,  STl 
Pcnetralt)  Dii,  40) 
Feneiu,  a  hTsr  of  Elli,  H 

,  a  riTor  of  Tbeiaaly,  IK,  111 

Penia,  S77 
Pntiaoa,  Jovi,  14 

,  Apollo,  3) 

Pcnniniu,  a  diiiaitj.  Hi 


FenWpJlon,  Jovi,  14 

Ptrrbtbi,  118,  G3S 
■Peirii«bi»,  118 

Pentbewle*,  SOT 

Pene, 315 

Panthto,,  426 

Petien,  342,  S4> 

PenihUiii,  ei 

POT*eei,Sal.S02 

Ptm.iSi 

P«nei.,  S15 

P»<>r-A|>i>,  I'hiSfuh,  t38 

Pepannili.  39j 

,  dr.iiEhtfr  of  MiU),  323 

Pejihtedu.  a70 

Ptr!,-[.ijliB,  S3S.  syi 

replus,  387  (we  alia  5S,  ITT,  374) 

FcrseuB,    Bgn  of   Jupilei,  2t»   {m«   all 

P^ici,  99 

27) 

Perui*,  Diana,  16S 

.  go*ernor  of  Troy.  114 

Perccm,  263 

»TiUn.  1T5 

pMtope,  212 

,  tba  sun.  229 

Percote,  134 

,  son  of  Ne^lor,  278 

P«rcuiiin,  ST8 

Peiaii,  538 

Peretrel,  14S 

.religion  of,  501 

Pertica,  DiSn»,16S 

Peregrlni,  6T5 

PerTecm,  Jr.'No,38 

PerBa!.,UiAN»,l6S 

PcnltuB  Sinu!,  fiST 

ferjimuj,  ■  (own  of  Cnte.  414 

Per.|;lc(.x,Ml.JUiV..49 

,«lo-i.ofTr<«.,ib. 

Perri«ion,gnddG»of,  316 

,  ■  lowD  of  Epire.,  -lis 

Pert  u  banc.  540 

PerganiKi,  170 

Pertunda,  686 

Perge.  16S 

Perusm,  4190 

Porutini,  ib. 

Pergiu,  4  IT 

PdUptei,  ST3 

Poisinua,  403,112 

Peribisia,  Vtvus.lSl 

I'eiiis,  AivMiig.  132 

Pcribcts,  daugluerof  Alotliitui,  41 

Pels,  580 

Pel«uta..MEHtUHY,21Hi 

fclli'ua.  i9i 

3fi4 

pFleliAuiPGliliR.STfi 

Pcleon,  SI 

Pclcui,  fiilLer  of  itIrDeat1i«u«,  S7 

Pariboln,fl73 

Petilia,  416 

P<tra.  li town  of  Arabia,  623 

Perklymenui,  322 

,  a  (onn  of  Macedonia,  53A 

Peridu,  SG4 

Pelraessfl,  S4 

Perieres,  m  £oUan,  68 

Pc^treus,  65 

--.kiiWufMesseoia,  323 

PcLrina.  417 

Perigane,  152 

I'Gtrotorii,  517 

Perimede,  thr  wife  of  Aohelout,  815 

Pcucetia,  37» 

'Fcri[n^d(.>a,a(jn-«k,236 

Peutetius.  ib. 

Peucini.  536 

Perina.  Mi!iEnv>,  17H 

Phiea,  llie  .uunitcr.  S9 

PciipliKles.  233 

.a  river  of  ElU,  MS 

Periplianlo..  437 

Pba-:itia.  Stlifiin,  291,  297 

Periphm,  sot.  of  OcliBiiua,  174 

PliffilfisUB  201 

-,sont)fUpUhu..21T 

PIiii'dimu»,  soil  of  Kiftbe.  264 

ronufJ^[iVtiM,243 

,  king  of  Sidon ,  290 

atiRekeBpti>iii.40T 

Phx.d™,  323 

PeriplielPB,  »on  of  Viilcnn,  sa 

Pbi™«p.,jon(rfA*iu»,243 

— — ~,  son  ofCoprrH.,  23(i 

Phal-i-n«,  108 

Perise^lldes,  fiOO 

Pb!Ho,  246 

Pmitera,  571 

Pbssluj,  a  loivn  of  Ci-ete,  9T 

Periitjlf.  183 

— ■ ,  jL.ii  of  Boius,  150 

Pha^ivli..  210 

Pennessut,  ib. 

P!mtt!i,.sa.  S30 

rcmorPe[dni,32a 

Pbuctori.OriKis,  340 

Periiiies,  500 

.siiliorAjwllu,  6* 

Prroun  oi  Penino,  976 

PliKlouliadci,ib. 

Pliigrt  01  Ptwgm*,  STT 

Fbenklu., .  pilut,  H 

Pbiluii,  IS5,  3)8 

Phdulo,  U6 

PhercphiU,  PfoikspIhi,  104 

l'li*lariii.a'l><.jan,ib. 

Pb«t»,M>DQfJ**OD,  IH 

rtiRl,inum,JI7 

.i.oB0fC™ihroi,S21 

Phulcej,  3i3 

,  friend  of  *ne«.,  SS3 

I'hBlfrum.  »G 

Phercliidti.  Adinctui,tl5 

Phiitnib.TiJisiiiiiof  Aiheii.,BT 

)-b»i.u,:flj 

,  .oaof  Akon.JW 

PIudiM  or  Phid«,  2«2 

Phaliu,  lUt 

riiid.ppus,.t.aofTh.««lu..  1« 

r'haii:i'-.ir  l'l,;,]L.„.i,B»fCHi..l8I 

Pliic!iinoiPb«loD,SU 

■ .  Ubisii,  S40 

Pliigalous,  245    * 

PhBai'UDi,  23 

Phiplih  or  Pl.i>l»,  <i  to*n  of  ATC>di*,ll>, 

Pliueui,  Apolli,  ib. 

IHO, its 

Phiuiua,  320 

-.aDmid,MO 

Fhanluia,  CR 

Plug.liinMia 

PliiOB,  361 

Phim,  iENi.li,  131 

PlianeiiiAcl.u«,4l 

Philn-,  338 

PlxmaoiVjinn.va 

PhiU-lit.5,  3ST 

rbulaliPMnin<-l1ciu.I3« 

Philia,  anymph,  413 

rharbKh^s.llD 

Pliirti  .,r  l>h,ri,.  atown  of  I.»coni.,  HO 

I'hilalfiaadtui,  Ai-OLLO,23 

riuril.,,:;,  ]),-,.,  D..=Ls*,  I6S 

Pliirriu,  S6 

Philuidet,  IB 

Phui*,  ClRES.  113 

PhiTut,  >oo  u(  Alotcury.  ITO 

Philp»lu..  Apollo,  tr 

Phuius.  3HG 

PUilclo.  2«1 

Phunucu&.i,  413 

Phileiu,  or. 

Pbarmecusa,  309 

Pl.ilipr>i.451,  531 

Pharnitce,  iDisirc*]  of  Apollo,  lU 

Pi,iljpi«  |Mli,,  S3S 

Ph.rnjk.  I)cu.  Lunu*.  i'JU 

PhUiu«,.lov.,  14     ■ 

Pharopulis-fontuN'-,  13* 

..Apollo,  a* 

Pharos,  (il 

Pliilobia,  141 

,  i.leof,  2h7,333 

PbiloctcU-^,  iir. 

,  ■  Ruiiilisn,  iH-i 

Phirvgc,iltu«nof  IjwrK  3M 

I'hiiudi'i  n,  i;o 

PhiloditP.  146 

Pl«t,a..,.  JoNft.JS 

Philopecu,  hoFH  of  Apollo,  in 

Pliutlin,  IM 

Phiiiiaos,  ,f:scPi.»"D»,  IM 

l'i,IW„..«;..  wifp  of  Anilb5a<,l«I 

Phn*<iu,Mi»»,|gi 

Ph»sii.»n  of  Apollo.  19 

,alownorPonlii».413 

Phdomf  lu.,  192 

PhiJoniiriJi,  DiS«.,lG* 

Phea  or  FbE*.  ■  town  of  Elii,  102 

hnilntnnji.le!>,  \tvii..,  Ill 

Phesx.  3M 

riiLlune^tl'billo.  lOl 

'hrdon  ot  Phidon,  144 

PhilonCe,  dua^Mtt  ot  Jobatw,  1*4,  lU 

'h.g..ii,,  «>„  (.(  I>^r»,,  ISO 

Pbilonim.0,  "ife  of  Cycuiu,  tS 

.  .rr..j.u.S4e 

,  f.iei.d  of  A:.ieM.  ses 

,  diagblct  of  Kjcilum*.  !• 

Fhilo>lq.l.4aD<,Fi:Rosit,501 

PbenDUeiu.  Jcivi,  14 

Philjn,  IS2 

Phcliu,  MHt  of  Bucol'U.  ass 

PI,iljTeVu».  CldMio.ib. 

Phen,mi,271 

Phincu.,  btotlier  «t  Cepbem.  220 

Fhcne  AnU.  18ft 

.  «nl  irt  Agenor,  «7,  888 

PbcnsiUe,  163. 

Phlpl,  PnnoBI.rIs»,  201 

rbfnfm,l.lie,l» 

Phlegn.  SU 

,  a  cUj  .>f  AtcwIu,  607 

Phlcgnri  Campi,  17S 

PhcnDmenti  ofnalare,  diiiniliDn  b;,  41 

PhloKyuii,  119  (lee  tlM  11) 

Ph»ocO«e»,  5S 

Fhlpgyu,  4fiO 

Ph«£,  B  toon  nf  Tl>»»ly,  115 

Phleon  or  Pblfn.,  BiecBD.,  183 

.  >  town  of  Mcucnis,  UO 

Phliaj,  Mn  of  BacchDi,  324,  tSt 

Pb«re»,  Diisi,  IGS 

Pliliuia.  ISl,  lU 

Pbliui,  DO,  1S6 
PblogM,  SSI 
Pblox,  189 


Plicebe,  dflUE''i«f  of  CieIbs,  58 

,  (Isughler  of  Leutippis,  119 

,DiA!iA,  105,  IJO 

,  one  uf  iLi.  'niBiildefi,  ITS 


Phniriiu,  JoTi,  14 

Pbnmiui,  274 

Pbroniei,  Bon  of  OneWr,  J7I 

Fliryi;ia,  kingdom  of  PMu,  TS.  I4S,  MS 

,  ilsui!bn!rotC«CTOp«,14a 

Pliijius,  20T 
Phiha,  !iSS,  J37 
PhtbM  "" 


— ,  Oiim 


.■to 


PbiEbigfinB,  MtcvLMta 


l» 


Ph(eoics,  Tenedoi,  SS 

,  niulheri>fPrateu8,7B,28a 

,  Edoin,  280 

Pbvnicai,  Culhite*,  Hi 

PbccnJcia,  !80  ;  mylli.ilogy  of,  383 
Pbanlcian*,  Can 


Pbamlci 
PhofolM 


-,  Csd 


liBDi,  Sic,  M9 


niuUiFTDfLaodOcDi,  19 

:,  ■  town  otTho«M!y.  4fi 

,  duithtet  of  NUUw,  984 

PUtbiotis,  J3a 

Phtbiropbftgi,  ib.  - 

Pt:tliius,  Achniea,  S 
PhtliDiiaB,  a  divini<;,  5T0 
iniyltce,  iiv,  2M 
Pb;tue'ia,  LaotUmia,  448 
Pbylacldea,  Prolettlaia,  114 
Phy1»ci>,  18 

Phylacui,  kiog  of  Ph;l&c«,  M6  (lea  ibo 
114) 


,  Dido.  390 

.    iDgnfOieDolnpex^aoi 

,  king  of  Arcadiii,  78 

,  WD  of  Ageaor,  Stl,  280,  S8I,  STS 

,  palm  or  date,  180 

,  the  bird,  )ST 

,  a  Giecian,  408 

Plioleg!indru>,413 

PbDlOe,  a  mokiniaia  of  Arcadia,  SS 


PholuB 


iCenb 


m  alaTe,  435 
-,  5S 


.  a  frimd  of  .£neu,  SOS 
Phoihas,  a  robber,  13 

,  fath»r  of  Pellcn ,  W 

,  aon  of  Laplllms,  2IT 

,  a  pupil  of  Meicury,  aS2 

,  king  of  the  Pblegj*,  260 

,  a  •liepherd.  ifil 

,  fatbrr  *f  Tipbja,  323 

PhorcBB,  Phorcjs,  43B 

■■--     r  Phorcjnldei,  (be  Goipma, 


PhotcJ^a 


238 

Pbjlu,HicA-ri,  4Se 
Phyieua,  94 
Plijndra,  Hegn,  9W 
Phyileui,  Apollo,  » 
Phjllo*.  ib. 
Phjio,  2S» 
PliT>caa,  ITS 
PbysTcus,  Jove,  14 


Pi-Adea,Osini 

Ficolliu,  581 
PiclOnei,  G17 


173 


•,5fi4 


Phorcjs,  a  Plirjgian  princi 

,a  Trojan,  243 

leily.  270 


,118 


Picui,  490  (aei 
PidvtfB,  176 


IO309) 


■  Phori 


i,  388 


confounded  with  Janns,  IPS 
PhoranIdfs,lndcliut,  ib. 
Pboiiinig.Ta.flOS 
Phoratflr  Pairimn,68T 
Phorna,  6S3 
nioa,  283 
Phoipfaor,  408 
PhoipbfiniB,  DiXha,  ISS 
PhOHpbtl'rui,  the  pluet  VeQM,  H8 
Fbra,  Apollo,  3S 

,  an  Egyptian  eptthel  fiir  the  na,  BTl 

Phradmon,  196 
Phrailmna,  SOI 


t  of  Tbetsal  J,  IM 

,  a  diitrict  of  Macedonia,  SM 

Pierldes,  IMuws,  67 

PieruB,  a  mouniaia  "t  Thesaaly,  ib. 

-.  fRthor  of  Ibe  Pierides,  ib. 

,  btber  of  Hjtcinlfa.  9>1 

Pieiaa,  570 

Pileiti  Fiatref,  Caatot  and  PnttoL  l«t 

Pilentum,  SSO 

Pili^ui,  S8I 

PLInm,  499 

PilumnnB,  SM 

Pimpla,  PimpleiDB,  orPiinnUnt,  01 

Fimpieldea,  Huaet,  ib. 

Pinarii,  402 

Piocii,  SOS 


PinepUmi,  S8S 

Pinni,  an  ucmCot  of  EqljnMdoil,  ISC 

,  wm  at  Cljtiu,  148 

Piieae,  one  of  the  D^DiIdai,  ISO 

,  ■  fououiD.  W 

,  d*ughlrr  of  the  AcIm15iu,  TB 

,  daughter  of  Bebtjdiu,  BBS 

Pireoi.K  'nincian,  SSI 
Piriihoui,  SI.SS 
Pi™.  ISS  -, 

PirloDum  Ftoraijniorigin,  S19 
Plm.  AlDvn  uf  Pdoponnciai,  940 
— — ,  a  town  of  Elnuia,  tb. 
Pisa,  496 
Piacus,  Jove,  14 
Ptiuider,  aoD  of  AnlimkchM,  tlS 

,  a  Tiojtn  chief,  Ml 

,  •onafMKinUua.nS 

,  «oa  of  PoljCtat,  IBl 


Plate,  UUnd  of.  41S 

Plate*,  prediction  eancemlni,  419 

Pleaaure.  mi  of  Capid,  444 

Pleaniiet,  ib. 

Flel&det,  346  (eee  alw  lift  and  4ST) 

FteiODC,  34ft 

Flenimjninm,  4S1 

Plenty,  a  divinilj,  BIQ 

Flaatori,  9B9 

Pleuron,  »S 

Plei&ti*.  346 

PIciippiu,  brother  ofAltbtea,  Be 

,  brolhcrof  Pandion,  S«7 

nmlliiDFleiSinu'.SH 

Pliitbciic",  fatlier  of  Atamemnnn,  SB 

,  father  ot  Sichiaiu,  IBS 

PliliinU,  41S 
I'Ms,  SiT»ph»dM,414 
I'lDDgb,  cereDonj  Wltli  -at  f 
ciiiea,  4S8 


PiwDor,  a  CpDUur,  GS 

,  f.ihcr  of  Clytui,  SSB 

,  fatlierorOpi.  273 

Fi«idia,  ■  piovnicr  of  AnaMiDor>  ISB,  UO 

,  daugliiei  of^OJui,  Hi 

Piiidlce,  daagblet  of  Neatot.  Si 

,  daughter  of  Tcliai,  IIB 

,  (tile  of  Mara,  TiS 

,  wWb  otMjrmldon,  IIS 

PtiiattHtua.  md  of  Neator,  8T0 
Pixiua.  Jovi,  14 
PUlor,  id.  lb. 
Piitoria,  406 
Fitan.  aerpent,  IIT 
Fiuall«,  U>. 
FiIh«cu9B,  132 
Pilho,  U)Xk>,  )6i 

,  a  Pleiad,  316 

.StrjDA,  MS 

PiKheia.  Mlbtn,  144 
Pitiheua,  35 
Pil}'»,  114 
Fitjuta,  Miletua,  ItB 

,  Salkmia,  IBS 

,  Chio«,«T6 

,490 


I,  Jova.U 
PlacablJii,  Fuiint.  ST3 
I'lacean  Uooai,  SB 
Plaemlia,  ITS 
Piada,  Strjmno,  I6T 

a  lawn  of  Mjrit)  III 


,  a  lown  of  M jni 

Fluiaua  Mater,  CyrUi 


Pluto.ioa  of  SstoiE.  4. 169.  tW 

,  oac  of  ihe  Oceaniildea,  »M 

PluiDi,  2Bi,4»r 

Pln-ia-,  Hvacl..^|0 

Plu.lui,Jov.,  14 

To,  Pndua.  410 

FodUiriDa,  *od  of  Mtcaimpiu,  IIT 

,  a  Tiojan,  BBS 

PodarcH.  114 

Pudarga,  DiAN«,  16B 

Poduge,  !«7 

Pudugus.  Iione  of  Hector,  IBB 


Fodea,  £4S 


-,  lione  of  Uenalaaa,  SI 


Pl-g 


lb. 


PCBU,  SSft 

Pu^ni,  CnnhaEioiaD*,  STS 
Poeau,  Kbo-tFi,  lOT 
Foetrv.  aymbota  of,  SBB 
Fogwid.  SOS 
Foil,  in 

Folaa,  a  Tiucan,  SSO 
FoUla,  B84 
Polyhjmnii.  66 
Foliai,  M!Miir,i,4<l 
PolLeu«.  Jnvi,  14 
PoQri*,  Apollo,  St 
Politea.  BiccBoa,  ISS 
,  aon  of  Priam,  ISt 


.  king  .jf  ThflWt.  2M 

,  king  of  Sicjon,  2D4 

,  son  of  Mercury,  ib. 

,BUIKlfEnl„-.a,'il.. 

Poly<»aD,  Bon„fU'l.-i,fi78 
Poljca-Me,  aauglilcr  of  Neslor,  »78 
Polydea,  >04 
Polyclor,  iCa 

■ ;  B  tjrincc  ot  lihlca,  SSO 

PoljiiflmiiS,  sun  of  AnlSnor,  114 

.  BDU  of  Panlhus,  3\  I 
Foljdamni.attT 
Poljdectei,  brollier  of  Dirty*,  2-^8 

I'oljdegmeDuii,  Pit'iu,  b 

Polydot*,  dKUgbtiT  of  Mrlen^'er,  11 1 

.(liUEhlfrorPoleu!,  V3B 

PaJ^doius,  MR  of  Vnom.Hyi 


motCnd 


D,30lj 
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Pompej',  SeituB,  451 

Pompo,  463 

Pompon  iuf,  46B 

FompUni.  a04 

Pons  Sahticiui  or  .Xmiliu*.  370 

Fsbriciai,  S70      , 

Ceiliui,  ib. 

S«niitoriiu  at  PalolinDi,  ib. 

Jsnicali,  Ml 

THumphiilti,  ib. 


i.Egjptiiui  genenit  536 


-,  ion  of  Euijdftmif,  106 

PoijgfiDuii.  awi 

PolyBjui.  Mbucuby,  SnO 
Polyhymao,  SAO 

Vvljiaa-l:  duuiihtor  of  Autoli^cua,  103 
Polymela,  'niclii,  887 

,  dauglitcr  of  Phjla*.  U36 

FolynielDt,  t  Trojui.  899 

PoljninntDT)  1'88,  ZHS 

Pol^neiii,  S(t4 

PolynicH,  iaI>,S6I 

FolypLiietei,  *  Trojan,  4J!> 

Folyph&gu),  IleiicuLid,  lOT 

Folypheme,  Z(i!) 

Polypbemon,  SGI 

Poiypliemiu,.  one  of  the  Lapliiic,  04 

Folypbidoi,  king  nf  Sicyno,  TG 

.  son  "(  M»i,i»,t.  347 

PoiypboDles,  ISli 

PoljpmCM,  UT 

PolyteclinDH,  3SS 

PolynPn*,  dnuphtet  .,f  Priam,  2,  41S 

PolyiCnai.  son  of  AEa6llinifa.94 

,  Sim  of  JiiJon.  134 

Polyio,  -ifpotTlepoUniui,  74 

diughlfr  of  (Eusus.  200 

,  >  Hjsd,  240 

,  a  Pliiad,  ib. 

Pomegranale  or  llJioia,  20S,2B3 
Pometii,  4Sl 
Pomona,  372 
Pompeim,  Strabo,  4T8 
Pompfllon,  40S 

Pompey,   CnduB    Pompfiiia  Magnui,  478 
(>ee  also  iTJ,  SSO) 


,      .  o  Ileicnlea,  316, 434 

Populonii,  Juso,  38 

.  ■  lown  of  Etrati*,  649 

,  a  dirinity,  ib. 

Poretith,  39i 

Porph}  rion,  a  Titan,  175 

Porpbyris,  NifVrui,  108 

or  Porpbyrissli,  Cjthen,  309 

Porrima,  S8i 
Ponenna,  515 
Pons  AK()nt"iibis,46l 

Poitc,  368 

Portbnon  or  Pottheufl,  Prolhoul.  224 

Porthmeus,  Charon,  447 
Porllcm,  309 

Apolllnij,  iV 

I.ivia,  ih. 

— ■  Fompela,  ib. 

■Po.l[H.r,Ch>jon,447 
Portuiiiniuor  PoTliinuf,  43S 
Portfinus,  430 

PortuEileic tills  libumi,  496 
Mod  aid,  37  5 
Vplinus,  376 
Poruf ,  SB) 
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Potitii,  462 
Potnia,  148,  184 
Potni&des,  Glaucus,  184 

,  divinities,  583 

Poverty,  personification  of,  445 

Practium,  134 

Practiufi,  ib. 

PrjTconcs,  50 

Prasdator,  Jove,  14 

PnfcficsD,  438  (see  also  33) 

Prxneste,  a  descendant  of  Uljsses,  490 

or  Palestrina,  a  city  of  Latiam, 

ib. 
Prsnestina  Dea,  Foutuxf,  134 
Praenomen,  371 
Praepes  Deus,  Cupid,  399 
Prsesidiuin,  539 
Prsstiina,  384 
PrKstes,  Jove,  14 

,  Minerva,  49 

Prwtors,  407 

Pramnp,  a  mountain,  214 

Pramnian  wine,  ib. 

Prayers,  204 

Praxidlce.  76 

Praxis,  Venus,  131 

Praxithl'a,  daughter  of  PhrasVmus,  501 

Prema,  562 

Prepesintims,  413 

Presents,  made  to  the  father  of  the  bride, 

306 
Pnesata*,  405 
Priaro,  king  of  Troy,  72 
— — ,  kingdom  of,  ib, 

,  son  of  Polites,  437 

Priameis,  Cassandra,  220 
Priamldes,  the  race  of  Priam,  73 
Priapus,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  134 

,  the  god,  138 

Pridsus,  329 
Priests,  27,  459 

,  inferior  order  of,  460 

■  '  of  particular  gods,  461 

Primigenia,  Fortune,  134 

Princeps  Dcarum,  Juno,  38 

Privemates,  382 

Privemum,  559 

Privemus,  544 

Proao,  395 

Procas,  451 

Processions,  funeral,  33 

Proch\  u.  546 

Proclea,  28 

Procne  or  Progne,  355 

Procris,  daughter  of  KrectheuSy  823 

,  a  nymph,  586 

Procristius,  Neptune,  80 
Procrustes,  52 
Prodlce,  246 
Prodigialiit,  Jove,  15 
Prodomiri,  583 
Prodomios,  Jino,  38 
Prodromoi,  Zcthcs  and  CaUi»>  414 


Pruerosia,  Ceres,  113 

Praades,  185 

Proetus,  185,324 

Prof(ira,  688 

Profunda  Juno,  Prose rpIne,  204 

Profundus  Jupiter,  Pi.uto,  6 

Progne  or  Procne,  355 

I'roles  Klatela,  Cenent,  51 

Prumachurma,  Minerva,  49 

Promachiis,  son  of  Hercules,  104 

,  IIfrcui.es,  107 

,  son  of  Parthenopseus,  156 

,  a  Boeotian,  282 

,  Mercury,  296 

Prometheus,  162,  388 
Prom^leus.  582 
Pronaus,  Mercury,  296 
Pronax,  170 
Prono  or  Prowe,  585 
Pfonba,  Minerva,  49 
Pronous,  95 
Pronous,  a  Trojan,  239 
Pronuba,  Juno,  39 
Probpsius,  Apollo,  23 
Propuniis,  535 
Propugnutor,  Mars,  71 
Propylea,  Diana,  165 
Propyleus,  Mercury;  296 
Proreus,  306 
Proschion.  Pylcne,  95 
Proselystius,  Neptune,  80 
Proserpine,  wife  of  Pluto,  203 

,  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  54 

Prostasis,  Ceres,  113 

Prostateiius,  Apollo,  23 

Prosyniiia,  daughter  of  the  Asterion,  35 

,  a  town  of  Argdlis,  30 

,  Juno,  ib. 

,  Cf.uFS,  113 

Prutegcnia,  daughter  of  Deucalion^  354 

Protesilaus.  114 

Proteus,  288 

Prothoenor,  81 

Protboon,  233 

Prothous,  leader  of  the  Maj^nesiant,  ISt 

-,  son  of  Agenor,  224  * 

Proto,  245 
Protogenea,  70 
Protogonus,  2S2 
Protothrunios,  DiSna,  165 
Prot'ygajus,  Bacchus,  183 
Protr^'gcs,  id.  ib. 
Providence,  goddess  of,  802 
Provincia,  517 
Prudence,  a  divinity,  591 
Prymneus,  306 
Prytanca,  425 
Pryt&nis,  a  Lycian,  170 

,  a  Trojan,  646 

Psacalanthe,  178 

Psamiithe,  daughter  of  Crotoptis^  19 

,  wife  of  iEftcus,  88,  88,  854 

Psapho,  591 
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Psendofltomtlta,  285 

Psilas,  Bacchus,  18S 

Psithj^rot,  Vbnub,  ISl 

— — — ,  CupiDy  899 

Psyche,  399 

PsjHi,  458 

Purmos,  43 

Ptcleon,  a  town  of  Pylos,  91 

— — -,  m  town  of  Thessaly,  110   . 

Pterfilas,  a  dog  of  Actaeon,  160 

Ptha,  OsIris,  340 

Ptolemeos,  155 

Ptolemais,  a  city  of  Libya,  467 

— — — ,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  282 

Hermii,  333 

Ptoltaiy,  elder  brottier  of  Cleopatra,  476 
— — ,  younger  brother  of  Cleopatra,  627 

Auletes,  626 

PtoUs,  Apollo,  23 

— ,  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  41 

PubllcB  Viae,  370 

Pudda  or  Padda,  541 

Podicity,  personified,  588 

PulTerulentuSy  Jove,  16 

Punic  wars,  outline  of,  373 

Pures,  556 

Purpurarise  Insulte,  467 

Purpureus,  a  giant,  175 

Paster,  306 

Pata,  557 

Putedli,  375 

Pyctes,  Apollo,  23 

Pydna,  636 

,  battle  of,  480 
Pygnuei,  pygmies,  141 
l7gmalion|  a  Cyprian,  131 

,  king  of  Tyie,  392 

Pyl&des,  60 

Pylffi  or  Thermopylae,  113 
Pylaea,  Ceres,  ib. 

Pylsm^nesy  leader  of  the  Papblagonians, 
137 

,  a  Paphlagonian  prince,  ib. 
Pylagbros,  Ceres,  113 
Pylartes,  a  Trojan,  240 
Pylene,  95. 
Pyleus,  135 
Pylon,  217 
Pylos  or  Pylus,  68 
Pylotis,  Minerva,  49 
PJt,  fire,  282 
— — ,  Osiris,  340 

,  Jupiter,  382,  500 

Pyra,  83 

Pyracmon,  a  Cyclops,  311 
Pyncchmes,  137 
Pyramids,  333 

,  emblematical  of  glory,  &c.  698 

Pyr&mus  and  Thisbe,  559 
Pyrathia,  425 
Pyrenaea,  Venus,  131 
Pyrgi,  650 
Pyrgo,  438 


Pyris,  a  Trojan,  289 

,  funeral,  31 

Pyrisdus,  Achilles,  I 

Pjrrdis,  horse  of  Apollo,  19 

Pyronia,  Diana,  166 

Pyr5us  or  Pirns,  son  of  ImbHIsuSp  X%k 

Pyrplle,  Delos,  301 

Pyrrha,  Achilles,  1 

,  wife  of  DeocaUon,  864 

Pyrrhaea,  Tbestaly,  109 

Pyrrh&sus,  114 

PynliYcus,  161 

Pyrrhus  or  NeoptoUmus,  249,  276, 404 

Pytlieus,  son  of  ApoUo,  19 

Pythia,  priestess  of  Apollo,  84 

,  a  town  of  Pfaocia,  88 
Pythian  Games,  85 
Pytbionices,  Venus,  131 
Pytliius,  Apollo,  23 

or  Python,  OiIri«»  840  . 

Py  .ho,  Delphi,  83 

,  aHyad,  246 

Python,  the  serpent,  17,  84, 123 

,  a  man  overcome  by  ApoUoj  28 

Pythonissa,  84 
Pythopblis,  53 
Pytdus,  93 
Pyx,  343 
Pyxus,  376 


Q. 

Qnadi,  519- 

Quadratus  Deus,  Tenu]inai,  998 

— — ,  Mbrcubt,  806 

Quadriceps,  id.  ib. 

— ,  Janus,  389 

QuadrYfrons,  id.  ib* 

Quercens,  546 

QuerquetulanflB,  Hamadr^&des,  400 

Querquetulanus,  Ccelian  bill,  801 

Quies,  579 

Quie talis,  Pluto,  6 

Quindecemvlri,  460 

Quintiliaiii,  461 

QuirinaliaB,  63 

QuirinaliB  Porta,  368 

,  Quirinal  hill,  367 

Quiiinus,  an  ancient  Sabine  god,  SS7 
,  Jovfc,  15 

',  Mars,  71 
,  Romiiius,  387 

',  Janus,  389 


Quirita  or  Curitis,  Juno,  80 
Quirites,  Cures,  385,  501 
Quiver,  Lycians  remarkable  for  ibe  faboDi- 
tion  of,  505 


R. 


Races,  in  Circus  Max][mus,  615 


Hadugaiaiu,  395 
KabtQB,  SSO 
R^iM.  5S3 

lUni,  woed  ID  Eerpt)  *)' 

Rami,  531 

H..ues».  13 

Ramuu  ur  RaiDDeiiMi  (or  Rb-)>  4SD 

R*ouJ«  or  Ilbod^  SB5 

HajKi,  &SS 


Hhcre 


,5ia 


.molbei  ofMedoa,  IIT 

,  wife  u[  Mcrcarj,  HM 

Rbenrk,  411 

Rlienui,  ■  riiet  of  CiMlpin«  GtuO,  ITT 

,  I  rivnt  of  GeraiMj,  SIS 

Itbeaus,  kin;;  of  Thrace,  109 

-  or  Rhedu,  a  riTtr  of  Bithjnia, 


216 

Rlitirot 


r,  301 


Raiela,  ha  Arabiu  god,  125 
ReaW,  i.ifeof,Miii.,  70 

a  louii  L>rPic^um,  ITS 

RtitTis.lt,'.,  „u.,  181 
Rcitai  jtr>r.  MO 
RedicUu*,  67T 

Redui,  FORTUNK,  134 


KesiQUi,  SI'J 

Rcgio  Sjnici,  45T 
lUgDHtor,  Jovt,  15 
Begni.  539 


KeilhtU! 
Religloi 
Remuui. 


Rfniui,  brother  of  Romuiiu,  3BT 

.allmuUin.sn 

KcpeotBnco,  (wrKmilicolioii  at,  SOO 
AescmtheB,  a  mouniain  of  Thrace,  10 


R*spicien«,  Foftubi,  1 
KeanidEniei  Dii,  G78 
KecuiuOla,  439 


,  dsuRhter  of  Neplune  and   Amphi- 

Rliodaaus,3D3,5IS 

Rhodes,  |0T 

Khodiiis,  '.'10 

RhodOi*,  215 

Kliodopeliu,  Oitrutut,  Hi 

llliodos  Of  Rhodes,  daxghter  ot  Ncptoa* 


Rtuunuui,  a 

Rhamauiiia, 

Rliai 


,t  e;ii 


'.  ii;i 


Rh«>.'j;:)^'^'>:^Uolll,US,  175,810,981} 
- —  Sjlvia,  381 

BUedai  or  Rlinaa,  a  riiet  of  Bithjoia, 
310 

CI.  Man. 


»,78 


Rhu:. 


im,  iiromoBlorj  of,  410 


Rlimliu,  a  Tilan,  175 

,  promontoij  of,  410 

,  0  Rutulian,  541 

l!li.i.i..rl',.[.i(.Kri..Jl,-,203,  SBl 

ui  illifj,  MI 

-,.!j.,,;!,i,-.o(Sui,I,_v1l>,164 

i;:.KT,l,.n,  Iltlji'in,  afiS 

KhjUon,  97 

Rtclnium,  1S6 

RidieQiu!,  577 

Riduna,  518 

Slight  liand,  Hacred  lo  Faith,  t 

ItifulDUS,  377 

Rimmon,  283 

,  Osinn,  140 

Riiida,  580 

RiQE.,Hl 

Ripe,  91 

Rilihrui,  a  Ceutaur,  55 


igljphicofTjpbo«,l»» 


llotniuiB,iiiiinp(oC.  Ml 


whan  deugniiiiDg  powar  am  the  mntd,     Sicrat 


S>ca  or  Scytliiua,  S9S 

,  ■  tona  of  Hjicud*,  41S 

SusUum,  laa 

SuMrdo*.  DeVphObe,  441 
Slcrani,  504 
SKikni,  ib. 


Romblua,  S84 

Romas,  SA8 

RMte  Dm,  AiinoRA,  199 

Howiu  or  Bubid,  U4 

RoiU,  S80 

Boatn,  509 

RotomDguB,  518 

KoufBalky,  S7T 

Uolglani,SS6 

Roytl  Sfatphenl),  CoUiitM,  194 


Buraotii.  .-,34 

Rudiie,  sre 

Rudni,  531 

Rugii,  519 

Rumi*  Qt  Rumilnt,  163 

RutniDiii,  JovB.  19 

Runiour,  repreuntatiQn  ol 

RunrinK,  509 

Rnr^ei,  404 

RuKlno,  SIT 

Ruiells,  400 

Rtuellani,  ib. 

Buiicaile,  49T 

Rujor,  Pluto,  0 

Rmeni,  SIT 

RuiOli,  3Sa 

Rulupiie,  939 


Sand,  Sail,  or  9oair,  >n  Anbhn  dinoitir, 

S20 
S>bB,  424,  523 

Sabs,  a  people  of  Thrace,  15,  IBI 
Sahni,  B  people  of  Anbia,  431,  tB3 
Sahfilui,  377 


Sacred  «ui  or  diert,  87,  113 
SacTiGcea,  63 

,  to  the  dead,  iS 

Sactnm  PromoDtorinni,  40T,  49S 

Sadid,  28) 

Sana  Dea,  DAka,  ISS 

Sagir,  944 

Sain,  1TB 

Sagutn,  SBT 

i^nCUDlmii,  498 

Sitguf,  Sancliu,  Sugui,  oc  Saactoa,  Bu 

cun»,  lOT 
Sair.  an  Arabian  diimitj,  SM 
Sail,  MiHatiTA,40 
— ,  a  town  of  Lowei  E^Tpt,  1)4 
Sikia,  an  Arabian  |0d,  5» 
Sakra,  5S9 
Saktia.  9SI 
Sala,  SIB 
Salaiaander,  SBO 

Siilaiuiui'a,  (.■viiru.H,280 

S^h>mmi...,J.>.[,  19 

:s.i]uiiii!,  il^ufbter  of  Aiopaa,  198 

,  ^nbiTiins,  or  Salamina,  an  iated 

lllP  -Igeau  tea,  198 

■ ,n  (own  of  Cjpnu,  I7C 

Salapii,  3T6 

Salatia  Porla,  S68 

8alatlB,AHPDiTniTi,209 

Salatis,  381 

&nJr>mH,  an  Ambiim  god,  536 

Salcniiiin.aTfl 


Salenti 


Sabaii 


VE,  19 


9,183 


Sabba,  984 

Sabim  or  Sabii,  an  Aiabian  diTini 

SabiBi,  376 

Sablnni,  401 

Sabia,  en  Arabian  divinitj,  930 

Saboi.  ITO 

SaboB,  523 

Sabraia,  4ST 


1,  ib. 
D  of  Apulia,  410 


Salganea,  a  lawn  of  BcEotia,  31 

Salganeua,  Afollu,  ib, 
SaJges,  917 
SaliESna,   " 


Salig. 


>,  131 


Sabrip 


,940 


I,  ib. 


Salii.  4GI 

Salini,  523 

Salisubsaiui,  Mars,  T1 

Saliua,  439 

Salmanilca,  40T 

Salmijna,  promontory  of  Cl«te,  98 

,  a  village,  S81 

Salomrieus,  320 
Salmnnis,  Tjto,  274 
Saimonium.oa 
Siilniydeuuii,  SST,  328,  5S6 
Salpiga,  MiNKSVA,  49 
Salpinx,  id.  ib. 
Salupatcas,  NsfTUKa,  80 
Salui,  903  (aea  alM  1S4) 


Salutirii.  Jovi.lG 

UyU,  PlDTO,  S 

Snmbroci.  498 
Sua»,Cepl>alleDia,»l 
" — —■ 1,  aiB 


in  Jul 


vo.Sfl 
.374 


SllmQiu^^  ..  _ 

Simos,  CfplLilk-niii,  *71  {««  »Ik>  M) 

.  Saniutbisok,  MS 

,  tD  uland  in  the  lEgeui  •••,  Sit 

SimolImiCFa,  ^63 
t^imollirada.  318 
San  Elmo.  146 
Suia.a  ti:wn,A2} 

SlDCtUB,  Jovi,  IB 

,  Sucui,  Sagu,  CI  Sanetn,  UiB- 


Saninldei,  tBT 

S*rpedai,  nq  of  Noptma,  78 

,  ton  of  Eoropa,  110 

< — ,  tOD  ofLwdMmia,  lb. 

,  ion  of  Lardinf,  ib> 

• — -,  a  town  of  Cilicu,  let 

SMpeJiiDia,  DiAN*,ilt. 

SarruDUi,  MS 

Samlor,  Sfl8 

Sascan,  IluicUl.IS,  107 

SasperiB,  5S8 

SbU, S3 I 

SaticQIa,  SOa 

Sitlnio  ur  Sacnioa,  ITT 

Salor,  Jo VI,  16 

Satniua,  aon  of  ^Dopa,  SSS 

Saturn,  197,  SSB  ' 

Sutuinalii,  108 

SatDtuia,  JukO,  19,  ISl 


.  S.iiiuriB,  Singoi,  Oiiais.  S40 

Saactii>til;>tl,.jri,  i'i 

Sancu9,.rovi^,  t& 

Sandii,  UsiBia,  140 

Sangar,  Sangaiii,  SangwiM,  or  Sa^bi*, 

riToi,  145 
Sati)!arldt<,  I4S.411 
Sangjujiu  Piter,  GiM^iDtiM,  ltt7 

,  Aiv.,411 

SanfTBriaa,  htlior  ofSin^uidp,  I4S 
SaiiKUi,  Jnil,  IS 
.SinTDAbrTadiLenu,  STS 
SantbDcD,  517 
Santunum  Forlna,  GIB 
Saucii,  Samothncia,  818 
Sa«  or  SaocF,  ib. 
Saoiai,  Jnva,  IS 

,  BArcHDi.IS) 

SaplisDi,  SinihiMia.OS 

Sapn-i.  id.  ib. 

Sappho, JG3 

Sapphorils,  SSS 

Saraceni,  ih. 

SanawBii,  stl 

Sircbon,  OniRii,  S40 

Sarcophigut,  S4 

Sardica,  SS4 

Sanlii.  lis 

ShiiIi,ii.O.Ui[.,S40 

SMiliHifB.rilT 

SaM.,rn.>,:?An.'aN,  IW 

SarepU.  2H0 

Striboraa,  SDO 

Sannaiia,  53G 

Samia,  SIB 

Saniuii,  SD9 

Saro,  165 

Saron,  Ling  of  Tniinie,  tTl 

.  0«ian.  340 

SuonU,  DiAmi,  ISS 


■,  ihc  1 


n,S1t 


,  Jove,  IS,  63 

,  Neptuki,  as,  60 

,  CapitoUoe  bill,SM 

Sai«ii,  110 

Saf'iu,  510 

Sawa  or  Scuvac,  Arab  god,  SSS 

Saiuniu,  HcacuLii,  107 

SaiODM,  SIO 

Sena,  144 

ScalAbia,  497 

Scaldii,  518 

Scamander,  a  riier  of  Troai,  77 

,  the  god,  ib. 

,  ion  of  Corf  baa,  ib. 

,  a  riTer  of  Sicily,  41T 

Scamaudriua,  a  Trojan,  ISO 

,  Aatjinax,  180 

Scandia.  207 

Srandinana,  SOS 

Scarabcku,  SST  (see  alao  Uaaa,  K 

Scarjih*,  Ewon,  81 

or  Scarpbea,  69 

Sceptra,  SO 

,  golden,  60 

S<.hediu*,  wn  of  Ifliltua,  63 

■ — ,  wn.  of  IVriniEdaa,  SSO 

Sctltnbiik.  587 
Scheria  ai  Phieacia,  391 
Scli«-Madou.B31 
Stlia:neIii,Aia!anla.  07 
Scbmeiu,  81,07 
ScfaiEooi,  S I 
Scbaloa,  ib. 
Sciaa,  33,  IBS 
SdLislus,A:.,uin,MS 
Scittia,  DiAva,  Ids 


6B4. 


INDEX. 


Scipio,  Lucius  Cornelius  II.,  482 

,  Cneios  Cornelius  Asina,  ib. 

,  Publiufl  and  Cneius,  ib. 

,  Publius  Cornelius'  Africanns,  48S 

,  Lucius  Cornelius  Asiatlcus,  484 

,  Publius  Nasica,  ib. 

,  Publius  ^mylianus,  48S 

,  Metellus  Publius,  486 

Sdras,  Minerva,  49 

,  uEgina,  89 

,  Saltaiis,  192 

Scire,  186 
Sciron,  52 
Scodra,  53S 
ScolYtas,  687 
Scollis,  Olenus,  93 
ScopSlos,  414 
Scordisci,  534 
Scota,  573 
Scotia,  HecAte,  428 

,  Ireland,  573 

Scotios,  Jova,  15 

Sculponeae.  500 

Scuvac  or  Sawa,  Arab  god,  525 

Scylacsum,  420 

Scylacean  gulf,  269 

Scylacium  or  Scylletium,  376 

Scylla,  daughter  of  Nlsus,  329 

,  the  rock,  ib. 

,  the  nyrapb,  ib. 

— — ,  a  Tyrrhenian  vessel,  ib. 

• -f  the  ship  of  Cloanthus,  434 

Scyllaeum,  a  town  and  promontory  of  the 

Bruttii,  376 
Scypbas,  190 
S(fyphi,  ib. 
Scyrias,  Deidamla,  3 
Scyros,  206 
Scythae,  534 
Scythia,  424 
-— ^—  LiniyrYca,  ib. 

intra  Imaum,  ib. 

extra  Imaum,  ib. 

'  mythology  of,  ib. 
Scythians,  392 
Scythias,  Deles,  301 
Sea-mew,  298 

Sea-monsters,  exposure  of  women  to,  168 
Sea-nymphs,  transformation  of  ^neas*  fleet 

into,  541 
Seasons,  256 
Seater,  305 

Se benny  tic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  284 
Sebennytus,  334 
Sebethis,  Sebethus,  or  Sebetbos,  a  river  of 

Campania,  377,  502 

,  a  nymph,  502 

Secretus,  Jove,  15 

Securis,  491 

Security,  personification  of,  507,  568 

Seduni,  517 

Sedunum,  ib. 

Sedusii,  519 


Segalauni,  617 
Segesta,  684 
Segetia,  ib. 
Segodunum,  517 
Segontium,  539 
Segovia,  498 
Segusiani,  517 
Seia,  587 
Seira,  Ceres,  113 

,  or  hive,  327 

Selagus,  170 
Selaraanes,  Jove,  15 
Selasia,  Juno,  39 

^,  a  town  of  Laconia,  ib. 

Selasph6ros,  Diana,  165 
Selene,  Juno,  39,  374 

,  Ceres,  114 

,  DiAna,165,17& 

Selepias,  110 

Seleucis,  280 

Selgovse,  539 

Selimnus,  578 

Seiinuntii,  417 

Selinuntius,  Apollo,  24 

Selinus  or  Seliauns,  a  town-  of  Sicily ,  422 

Sella  cunilis,  492 

Sells,  239 

Sellasia,  a  town  of  Laconia,  16       . 

Sellasian  Jove,  ib. 

Minerva,  49 

Selli,238 

Selle  or  Selleis,  a  river  of  Tfaeaprotia,  108 

Sclymbria,  535 

Semargle,  587 

Semite,  229,  246  (see  alsolsis,  113) 

Semtfer,  Chiron,  152 

Semir&mis,  a  statue  of  in   the  temple 
Juno  at  Hierapolis,  ^7 

Semitales,  584 

Semnothees,  394 

Semo,  Mercury,  296 

Semon,  Osiris,  340 

Semones,  372 

Sempronia,  Cornelia,  481 

Sena,  a  town  of  Etruria,  496 

,  an  island,  518 

Senate,  494 

Senes,  394 

Sen5nc8,  517 

Senses,  personification  of,  545 

Sentia,  55 1 

Sentinels,  permitted  anciently  to  ait,  542 

Sentinus,  545 

Sepias,  118 

Septemviri  Epulones,  460 

Septcntrlo,  Boreas,  232 

Septimianus,  Saturn,  199 

Sepulchres,  34 

of  the  Egyptian  kings,  202 

of  Romans,  near  the  public  kk 

370 

Sequiina,  518 

Sequ&ni,  ib. 


Sen.  SOO 

Srnpion,  Oiiatt,  S40 

Serapis,  JovK,  IS 

.  Osiiin,  UO,  141 

Sorben,  S32 

Sereaiu,  Jove,  1$ 

Sefge»HiB,  198 

Ser^i,  39S,  4H 

SerEhii.  S'J8 

Srriphiu,  828,  414 

Brriiem.         U»i,  399,  IIT,  411 

.  device  on  ibicid*  oif 

Serpcntoriui,  Uphiiichug,  IS4 
Serprmigenir,  AHisoiana,  ITS 
Serului,  41> 
S*rvilor,  Jov£,  IS 


Sfr.il 


I  Tulliu' 


Sew,  I 

SfBomai,  137 
Seiin,  SB3 
S«orlhruj,  ilscnt 
.  IS4 


^ia,  S40 


!Sb»s 


Sliatkiai 


.  ff|'" 


,  &32 


SLe|,!i.TJs.  mjd,  Cuthilci,  3|4 

Shpban,  a  uun,  JV3 

ShieMofAchillcs.iiO 

S1ii(tl(l«.  riC8 

Sliips,  Pbxacian,  107 

,  Blalion  of  daiiof  the  liege  of  T 

ShiT»,  6S1 

Shoci  afaacieul  Laliani,  SOO 

Shur  or  Ethun.  5'ii 

SibfJIa,  438 

SihTline  ieiMB,418 

Sibils,  ib. 

Sic*u»,  a  Tiun,  1T» 

Sicambri,  519 

Sicadia,  Skilv,U4 

Sicca.  457 

Sicende<,  klmra,  e7 

Si  ch  BUI  or  Sichubu,  sm 

^<i<:il;,4lO(M'«alai>3T8> 

,  repreMntation  of,  4IT 

,  riirer.  of,  ib. 

,  name  of  rerj  auc'ient,  ISS 

Siclnoa.  414 

Sickneu,  ceremoDwi  id,  13 

Sicaii,  sua 

SicOlum  FretuiD,  SSI,  41ft 

SidUam  Mire,  4IT 

SicjtoD,  BO 

Side,  ^it 

Sidero.  274 

Siitii'iDDm,  SOI 

Sidoa,  a  d(y  of  Phnokia,  IBB,  ISO 


Sidon,  aon  of  Pontiu,  381 

Sidm,  433 

Siga,  Minerva,  49 

Sigaum,  2 

Sigalion.  S88 
Siglil,  aenaeoi,  5)S 
Si  gill »,  583 


SilDOy  Bog,  Sei 
.Silurei,  i>tO 

Sil'anui,  SI4 
Silv^DCcle*,  SI8 
Sil*i»,  493 
SilTius,  HD  of  vEaeat.  450 

.  .tncas.  4Sl 

Slmn-ltiii,  oife  al  Faunai,  S70 

iiiuf^i.aio 

Siiutiliiui  lleroi,  Ada,  ib. 

Siinbu,«iirerorTro»i,  118 

' ,arirerDf  811117,417 

Simuitiu*,    G8 
Sin  or  l>aran,  531 
Sinii.  Munnt,  ib. 
:iiiiti(iuiiimi,s:;j 


Sinoe,  the  Arcadiianjioph,  SIS 

Sinon,  iod  of  ^m-u,  40S 

SiDciii'-,  (liii;^liic't  oftlie  Afopat,  19 


Sintlce,  S3  4 
Siuiu,  380 
SinuesBA,  182 
Sioaa,  SUO 
SiphaMa.414 
3ii>;l(lB,  Niobe,  au 
Sipylf        "      - 


SipylQia.ib. 


4ia 


Sipflu.  ainauntDm,2fll 

-; ;  suauf  >iinbii,ib. 

Sirhea,  the  XbhIiui  ofLjcia,  140 

K>tb(ii.iKpalus,113,U4 

Sirens,  137 

Sircniiax,  419 

Siri,  mi 

Siria,  Nile,  a»4 

— — ,  a  ri»er  of  Italia  Propria,  178 


6t6 

Sistnim,  M9 
SUJFpbui,  £o[ita.  184 
Siulc«^  Apollo,  H 
Silhaidei,  421 
Sito,  Ceres,  114 

SiTB,  SSI 

Sksda,  STS 
SUdtin,  GOO 
Skinm,  ua 
Skulda,  S80 


r,  Anb  dinmilj,  St6 
Socci,  SOO 

Socigjlns,  JvNu,  30 
SocDS,  tan  of  HippABii»,  SII 


',Mee( 


i,-2<m 


SodUei,  460 
SogdiuiB,  138 
Soh(il,  Anb  god,  SU 
Sol,  OsTbis,  S40 
Sol  Aitetias,  391 
8ote»,  SOD 
SoliUnrilia,  4«S 
Sotosii,  pioiDODtarjf  of,  466 
'SolooD,  ■  rner,  SI 

,  an  Allienian  joulh,  ta 

Sul^ms,  180 

Solymi,  0.0  puoplB,  1»,  166 


!,  ISS 

I1.S30 


Sonuii 


>,2je 


Sooregv,  G32 

Sophax,  42S 

Sopot,  683 

Sonclr,  seO 

Sonctii,  Apollo,  34 

Soranun,  Pllio.O 

Sorada'mOuo.BaC 

SnJTdw,  perwnili cation  of,  BSD 

Sorlei  lIomcrlciE,  43,  34S 

VirgillaaiE,  41 

Sosiuiu*,  Apollo,  S4 
SoeipOlis,  Jova,  IB 
Soaplta,  Juno.  19 
8otit«,  MjN»avt,49 
SoWr,  PiiDBtEplNr,  2D4 

, JOVB, IS 

,  DiSn»,  165 

Soteici,  Cutot  and  Pollui,  147 


t,S2« 


I,  IGG 


Spain,  4BI 

Sputa,  dangbUT  of  the  EntoM,  W 

,  HeoeltD*,  S4> 


Spailon.  DO 

SpcctBFUlB  or  Fori,  614 
SpcculiiiU.  ViNi'i,  ISl 
Sp««cb,  a  di*iiiily,  STT 
Spclutei,  Ukbchi-ii,  IQT 

.Apollo.  114 

— ,  HiKcanV,  MO 


Spfrcl 
Sphac 


3,238 


I,  100 


l^pheci*,  C; pros,  2 SO 
SpliclDB,  son  of  Dscillii*,  SW 
Spheltus,  87 
Sphioi.  riddle*  of,  261 
Sphiniea,  2BS 
SphtiigilIde«,6B4 
SpiciftniDfa,  Cer£>,  114 
Spina,  515 
Spiniensi)  Deu*.  GT6 
Spio,  246 

SplnnchnotOmoi.  STB 
Spoiiios,  AroLLo,  W 
Spclt-lium,  376 


•ay  BDciMitt;  cluned  with, 


Swgjra 

Staplij'lDB,  son  or  Bacchiu,  324 

,  a  Curian,  354 

Stars,  Bjmboli.  6T5 

StBta,  5B3 

Suiiinue,  6S4 

Slatina,  ib. 

Stiloi,  Jove,  IS 

Suloet,  6nt,  oftbe  Gieeki,  SI 

of  cedar,  491 

St.  Clare,  146 


Stem. 


I 'lice,  104 


Soua,  OliR1B,S40 


Strpbane,  Samos,  174 

Steps,  bnuen,  S9T 

SlercM,  388,400 

SlerculiuiOfStercmiusJB* 

Steiquilinius,  Picumnus,  654 

Stern  omantii,  84 

SterOpc,  wife  of  .lErtcus,  177 

,  tbo  nyBipk,  7D,  SOS 

Sleiopcgoreici,  Jove,  15 


SleiOpu,  iCfclop*,  111 
S(.  Helens,  146 
Sthenelius,  SIO 
Sthen«lu*,  wo  of  Capknrai,  R» 

1  king  "f  iJEDi,  101 

,  N«lor'iatUiiduit.igi) 

,  king  of  Mjcenic,  MB 

■  kiog  of  Liguiu,  BS9 

,  frieDd  of  Xai»a,  SUM 

Siheniu,  Minerva,  40 


Sdccbh,  It  didDity,  STU 

SuccDbi,  iM 

Sucro,  k  lawn  of  TantcoiiMuw,  4M 

,  ■  rirer  of  Sptln.  ib. 

,  1  Rutulian,  164 

Sucrooaniii  Siuua,  40H 


Buen 


Sthen 
SlIiO 


>  19 


i,  6M 


t,  918 


SUivDolitn,  im 

Siicliiui,  219 

Slilbis,  cliucliterofUw  P«Ma«,  B4 

Slilbu.MEnc'TritI,S96 

Stiplilliu,  6S 

Stirii,  114 

Slintii.  CiBti,  ib. 

St.Kkholu.  146 

Stoxliidei,  JI8 

Slola.  380 

StophLta.DaNi.lU 

Sloriuokue,  SHS 

Stork,  wcied  in  Egjpl.  SM 

SCratea,  MiaiivA,  40 

Smtic,  91 

Suatiu.  Jovi,  IS 

,  ton  or  Neibw,  m 

Smto,  283 

Screeu,  of  Albrau,  MOt 

Slrenia,  set 

Strib*.  ST8 

Striborg,  ib. 

Suicio,  dog  ot  Actaon,  IM 

StioDgf  Ic,  one  of  Um  .lEolita  utaodi,  >U 

3trri|iliBile(.4l4  ' 
SlrOpbeiu,  Miacoai,  SM 
Smpbiaa,  a  Tnjan,  IS« 

,  aon  of  Laodlce,  MI 

,  king  o(  Pbocif,  ii>. 

guiimuii.  V*^(»,l>l 

Slrrmno.TS,  IST 

Etrirmmi.  si  J 

SajatanJcai  Stou,  ib. 

St/jnwniu,  fiiend  of  Xaim,  MS 

SluJtdnini  Crric,  6S 

Sl/giu.,  Plcto,  « 

StfinphBlia.  UlAHA,  IAS 

SijaphilUa, « 

S^iapfatloa,  ■  dtj,  &e.  of  Axaii*,  ft  (m* 

.kisgaf  Amilia,  IM 

St]rn>.aa 
S^,  IM 
,rcgi(B«f,444 

Sudk  iM'tttUo  1M> 
Saardooa.  SI* 
Sobjbgw.  SM 


Sueii,  SIO 

SucdcDtB  Mm,  191 

SufeI«,ST4,)DI 

Supgt.li.m.  SOD 

Suitor*  of  renclont,  I41t 

SulcTci,  S8S 

Sulfi,  S»0 

iiulmo,  ■towDDrl'icenum.  ITS,  tfl 

,»LHiuiclJi"f,84l 

Sumac-MtacujiT  aM,>T4 
Sumioitnui,  Pi.vin,  0 
Sunimui,  Javi.  l3 
S.u.m>.  MiNLiiv..4S 
Suoici 


S18 


I,  (mo  Apollo,  IT,  &c.  Elrpaiion,  ITS, 


Siij-TMitlflpi  fliliiinili,  sot 

Ruj./tuii,  Marr.syj 

So|ipNnEioii,  psnoniiieMioa  of,  IH 

SurrtDiinutn,  ITS 

SancDtum,  lt>. 

Burtui,  ST  7 

Rurja,  SU 

8uu,SI» 

Sum  an*.  106,  SIH 

Suafiicion,  alteodut  of  Cndditj,  SM,  Ht 

Snilair,    MiBerr*  mibmii  fafa  at  (OJ. 

txii.  S03}  MM 
Svaa,  ucrcd  in  Eg^pt.  »r 
Swarga,  SIS 

Sortowia  or  SvitfowiUcb,  SW 
Sfana,  S13 
Djbarii,  ■  lowD  of  LMaai*.  170 

,  ■  rirrt  of  LtKMia,  »7<( 

.  frirnd  vf  /taim,  Mt 

Ayr*,  lU 

ElMiCHn,  lb. 


mt 


-5 

9 


tl 


ojrni«y  ii« 
Syrtit.  428 
SjrrtYca  Regio,  ib. 
SyrUcuni  Mare,  ib. 
Syrtis  Major,  ib. 

Minor,  ib. 

SyruSy  son  of  Apollo,  19 


T. 

T.  123,  285,  343 
Taautcs,  Osiris,  304 

,  Cadmus,  299 

,  Mercury,  296 

Tabiene,  538 

TabKta,  Ceres,  114 

Tabith-Hordiia,  Vesta,  407,  424 

Table,  sacred,  349 

Tabrdca,  457 

TacXta,  Muta,  227 

Taclts,  epithet  of  Aroycls,  91 

Tac^um,  33 

Tadifi^ra,  Diana,  165 

Tsnarius,  Neptune,  80 

Tsn&nis,  son  of  Apollo,  19 

,  promontory  of,  79,  317 

,  in  Bocotia,  106 

Taglab,  525 

Tiigus,  a  river  of  Spain,  393,  498 

,  a  Latian  chief,  543 

Taltemtoes,  138 

Talaira,  146 

Talantia,  Histisea,  86 

Talaria,  293 

Tal&us,  father  of  Mecistlieut,  260 

,  son  of  Bias,  324,  329 

Talchan,  the  son,  107 
Talente,  Vbnus,  131 
Talthybius,  56 
Talus,  a  Rutulian,  564 
.-  a  criant.  175 


Jiapua,  ojvtuv,  OdO 

Taphiv,  271 

Taphians,  344 

Taphius,  son  of  Neptune,  271 

or  Tapbos,  ble  of,  ib. 

Taphorifib,  338 

Taphos,  271 

Taprobftne,  Ceylon,  104,  530 

Tapsus,  421 

Tara  or  Taras,  420 

Tar&nis,  Jove,  15,  394 

Tarbtlli,  617 

Tarchon,  513 

TardVpes,  Vulcan,  65 

Tarentinus,  Hercules,  107 

■  Sinus,  393,  420 

Tame,  159 

Tarp6ia(trifiy].),  daughter  of  Tarp 

,  an  attendant  of  Camilla,  5 

Tarpeius,  Jove,  15 

-,  Saturuius,  or  Capitotinu 


513 


the  governor  of  the   c 


Rome,  ib. 
Tarphe,  85 
Tarquinia,  465 
Tarquinii,  496 
Tarquinius  Priacus,  464 

SuperbuB,  466 

Tarqultua,  553 
Tarrftco,  498 
TarracouensiB,  ib. 
TarsuB,  a  town  of  Cilida,  16 

,  Jove,  15 

Tarti^us,  149 

,  region  of,  444 

,  superstitions  respectiog 

from  Egypt,  4, 149 
Tartcssus,  4, 498 
Tarucnna,  518 
Taste,  sense  of,  545 
Tatia.  463 


Tauriformi*.  id.  ib. 
Taurini,  375 
Tiuriuoe,  UiAnX,  lOS 
Tauiobfllia,  id.  IB6 
TauroKin*,  l)«rciiUB,  I8S 
T.tuDr..miiini,4  6 
Tiuiommiut,  4  T 
Tanropliftgui,  Bacckdi,  18S 
TnumpOlD*.  UlXs>,  IW 
I'Bumt,  tmountitin  of  Cilicia,  100 


Talon,  503 
TcJoB.  414 
Telpliuu.  15, 


!,«3 


T^milli 

Tenipe.iai 

Temperance,  >  dirUit)',  44G  (wr  ilin  ITl) 

Tenipeit,  peraoniGed,  S8fi 

TempluD,  part  of  ihe  Forum,  SSO 
Teinpti,  -iia 


Tbu',510 

Tnul,  OiiRis,  340 

'l'a)t:«u  or  TRj(«te,  one  of  th«  Pkildei, 

240  (lie  alio  00) 
iBj-gl^tns,  ■  mouDtain  of  LKConia,  SOI  (tec 

bIm  00) 

,ion  otJamtfr,  lb. 

Te6nDin,  *  lc»ra  of  Cimpsnii.,  301 
n  of  Apulia,  176 


Tntua,  Its 

T«cn»*u,  43 

I'rspatlcua  Alea,  Uiicckt,  20Q 

Te^MorTcgM,  >  (oon  of  Arcadia,  01 

Trg^n  Siccrdoi,  C:i»ENTa,  SIO 

TpgMua,  P.»,618 

Tc(fi»,  Alalaina.Or 

Ttein,  a  tan  of  BorolU,  24,  41 


Tenit. 

TcDDFt,  281 
Teno*,  414 
Tent,  of  Achillea, 
Trntlin:-.lon,  181 
TtDtJ^ra,  133 
TentjriiB,  ib. 


1  of  CjcniH,  ib. 


Telch 


hlDFa,98,!ie,4ll 


<,SB 


Trlcbmb,  Rhodet,  tOT 

Telcbiniiu,  Apollo,  U 

TelebUx,  501 

Telib«in  Capri,  SOS  •      ' 

'rel.'bi>yi's,  :f7l   436 

Teleboiu,  aoD  of  Neptnac,  STl 

TelegbDP,  ITO 

TelcgOnu*,  •)»■  of  Circe,  44,  XTO 

,  kitg  of  K0P',  MM 

,  auQ  of  ProiEuB,  SSe 

Teleia.Jvp.o  30 
Teieiaa.  Jov        " 


Telem 

Tel*mi 


I,  >T0 


'iiiidi»,sii 


T^leapbbroa,  IS1 
TpleaaintmOT,  Viko> 
Telentaaot  Trnlhiaa, 


S8S 


111 


Telloa,  CraKi 
Teki  Martiiw,  SIT 
a.Mt 


I'enui 


K.  114 


,  ■TmjaTi,S«0 

,  kiDBofThnce.SSa 

Tergemlna,  PHoiiRrl^i,  104 

Tergeiti',  3T5 

reria*,4l7 

Terfdn,  STB 

I'erina,  3T6 

Terimean  Sinni,  ib. 

Termn,  30t 

Termils,  110 

Teimlli,  SolCuil,  180 

Trrmiuali./joT..  IS 

Trnnlnui,  373,314 

TerpiichUte,  66  (hw  alio  18) 

Terra,  143,  2SS 

Tefrigeun  KritrBi,  Tititu,  (89 


Troeni.  496 

>,  107 


L>,  IS 


Pbrygian  prioM, 
>,  S99 
.l9(>c«alMlll,l43) 


TfiIi;*,  IUS 

TcuaiKilit,  a  district  of  AOwm,  ST 

,  Carpttbuf,  108 

Teirlcs,  301 
Tetricui.  ib. 
Teucer,  king  of  Phrygia,  410 

,iaiiofTel*moa,  ITS 

Teuchir«,4ST 
Teucleri.mo 
Ktunr,S96 


Trow. 


1, 148 


Tcutbruia,  ■  diitricl  of  Hjil*,  I8t 


I'htklGc.  fiSS 
'Ihaltme,  £TG 


Theaganiia.  PnoaiRi'lM,! 
'lli«Oi  elvuilieroi,  569 
Theoinu;,  KArcnui,  183 
Tbcuue,  200 
TheoDup,  10 
'I'ticiipliine,  Bissli)i»,  T8 


Tl-ilajMB,  AmptbiirKe.aro  " 

'ILera  or  Eili..i.r«.,  264 

'nmlaiuk,  VENca,  131 

,  me  Qf  the  Cjclwl.a.  41 1 

,  tI.BW».ib. 

1  hiT»pQ«i  (racrra,  Cailot  ;iml  PoUui,  147 

Thtrapof, «  inwn  o  t  LicDnin,  79 

Thiilo,  one  of  tlie  H.mra,  172 

.  oiiB  .,!  il.e  Graces,  168 

.  C'otjlta,  104 

Tl.alpi«>.  03 

Thtrt.il,  Hier».  513 

Tliaiuimasaflea,  Niptuni,  80 

Th<>ii<idclmB,321 

Thimiuui,  UiUiB,  140  (tee  >Ijm> 

123,811, 

TUenuu.  Mar«,7 

891) 

Tli»miioi'i'hcM*loDi»,  SSS 

1  hun^iui,  friend  of  .fLiiras.  5G3 

'Jbemi^,»tomHffSii:iIy,  114 

— SilinunliB!.  417 

Thmn^tuj,  Death.  326 

ThprmakniSiaiH.SSS 

TliBon  fti;iBn(.17i 

Tliennc*,  a  OS 

■Iliiip»acui,9i3.337 

Tllftmciis,  CtnB«.  114 

Tliapjiw.  a  town  of  Aftlca  Propii 

i<,4S7 

ThermiuB,  Avoil.0,  34 

orTstiiua.421 

Tlinmopvlffi,      3 

*IilKIil«,3J3 

Thennatbia.  337 

'rhimm.J'-v,,  IS 

Thero.  MS 

TliUkios  Or  Thjlj^iii*.  a  Troisn,  li 

IS 

■ri.«»n,  5sa 

,  lllBCULt.,  107 

1  hersniider,  ISO,  IS7,  405 

ThilSOJ,  ib. 

I'herailOchua,  342 

Ttmaiia,  S3G 

Tliersites,  TS 

Tliautnacia,  IIS 

TIifiH,  370 

I'liaumRcui,  329 

Thesei.,  TKTiene,  68 

Tliaumanlis.  Int*,  123,197 

'IliMous,  51. 87,99 

Tl.aun.»8,  123,  143 

The^mis,  Cenfs,  U4 

Tlica,  175 

llR>riu.nl,M;as,id.ib. 

■nieilU.  544 

1  hffria.  81 

Thfono,  1C6,  S51 

1'liiB]iimIea,  Musri,  67 

ThcBlrci,  of  Rome.  3CS 

TheepiuB.  JOHufErecllieiu,  81,  lOl 

'I'hentiica,  S80 

'riieapioliii,  341 

Tlieba,  Cld).!!.  114 

ihessal^,  >0I 

or  niebM.KgyiiLian,  508,331, 334, 

■JlicssHii.,  l'litbia,48' 

338 

,  tlie  country,  435 

IVbliis,  Andrnmaibc,  180 

TlicsBBliods,  ib. 

--—,  Upper  E|;jpl,SJ3 

Thetfatut,  son  of  .IvmoD.  109 

Thebui«ar,  IS.i 

.  T.  ki^,;  of  TheawU.  ib. 

Thebe,  di.iighterof.Iupit.f.  R 

Tlietliu-,  k.1  cif  I'Iruron,  30a 

■ -,alQwno(Troas,ifl 

Tliesior.  railirr  al  Calchii,  40 

,-dauEhti-(  ofllieAiopun, 

TO 

.  a  Trojan,  239 

orilii'puIhBbcM 

■nicfloilJts,  CslchM,  40' 

,  cnjiiml  (if  Bipotia,  156 

Tlii'lia,  61  (EeealsD  I) 

-,  nn)ini>h,4l8 

Th*ul   H!FWunY,296 

■rhsbe»,  Kgjptmr..  202 

Tlieulb.Osiitii,340 

■n,el.iep«.a,  337 

hruthu*  ^Ur  u-T.aOC 

Th,.liii.|ie.KMiiPe.  as 

Tliias^e  S70 

TlicmU,  234  (>ce  aIm  \  13,  17S,  433) 

Tliiodnnins,  338 

.daugl.terofjIuB.  351 

'Jhiabr.  fl 

TbrTn,.cvr.-i,  5j0 

ThoB.  24S 

Themirti,  III,  IS 

ThoBnlina,  UiANi.  16r. 

Tliens,  'M 

■I'l.r-ae,  ton  of  AndiBmon,  OS 

INDEX. 

of  tUt  Tioika  Chi rxw Mill, 


— -,  ■  ton  o(  Baccliaa,  ITS 

,  R  Tiujan,  asa 

,  king  of  Lrmnos,  3CUt 

,  frifiid  of  .-li^iieM,  Hi 


Thoon,  >un  of  Phcnopa,  leC 


&  riia^acion.  SOTi 


nb.K,  ■Dyiiipl>,  Sit 

Thyiulinu,  652 

Tbjmicit^S  king  oC  Athcot,  87 

,  R  Tr.jan  prince,  141 

.  a  'I'rojsn.  S-IU 


Thy 


,  1  llv»!, -^lli 

;ui,  r',u  iif  Uaccliua.  SSI 

— .  BtccK':-,  IM 


Mi:ncVHV,2a3,SM)(>e«i1 

)9iRT>,SI0 

Ilrluri,  tfOfl 


I  ihecin'TS,  t.in|;  of  Albn.  8SS 

.  tiie  pod,  aoG 

TiWris,  TjbpT,  JTl 

'I'ibur,  40G 
Tibutnu*,  S6S 


"                           70 

T'g'-t.  xhip  of  Mn»Iru*,  S19 

— '.                      ■-.       " 

.  mmbol  of  «i.E",  ic.  577 

'ligill..!,  Jove.  11 
Ti^rie.  537 

Thracinn  (,li>  rsui.c.u.,  635 

Tlimiio,  3»a 

Tigurum.  518 

Thrujmed,  ...n  of  NfMor,  SOO 
,  ■  LyH»n  chi.-f.  S40 

1iiro»iu*,31T 

'1  intmidn,  )23 

■rhnuiyn„-nu.,  178 
Ttinii,  ISS 

Tim,.v,i,,-T0,0fo,S9S 

Threiw.  Opb,  059 

~-^,  >nnllrEoiical  di.inily,  S02  (*»  >Im 

■rhrf.lii0K-fl.Kir,  .atred  to  Cm*.,  179 

1U») 

Ti™.ori..,god<>"'.SB» 

Thronium.  a  town  of  I^ri.,  HS 

Tioa,  S4n 

,  >i  town  of  Epin.i.  ib. 

Tir.si.,4as  iST 

Throno.  o.  Tbtoni™.  ib. 

Ti.,gitiin..42.i 

thrJOi■^.^■|■l,r;™,OI 

Ti,,hyi.S29 

-,'il.> 

1  innmnirs,  S30 

Tiirvon  nr  -um,  HI 

Tii«iM.SI7 

Tl.ule,  Ulitma.  391 

Tirit-on,  SHI 

I'haiKlrr.  -nnhip  of.  SS8 

Tliiiniiu<,  .lAN>-a,  ISO 

Tin,  MtHciinv.a-jO 

TliL.nt.,M*"-,7l 

TiHi™«i«,157 

Thufiirir  Iliu'ium.stownofl^einU, 

S70 

TisiphOro,  44l>  (Me  »1»  148, 149, 198) 

Tliunixn,  n  i-wm  ct  Ibmlii,  84 

Ti'M,  417 

Thuriiu,  MAni.II 

Titn-a.  Trrra.  143,  383 

1'ilaii,  a  Renme  tnin,  59 

Thossw',  flh!» ' 

or  TilBDiini,  *  mountain  ofThcMalj, 

Thjii.d»iiKl"P'o(Caiit»liu»,  18 

ThTaLle«.ii..'Hi<cciiiU](e«,ITg,  SIO 

117 

—: ,ili>'HysLi»,Me 

,  Cirtc  >f»9 

Tlijt'tri,  GO 

Thymhra,  a  plain  ia  Trou,  200  (wr  >!• 

Ti»nld»>,  175.28* 

oS4) 

Tiianii.  L.TON-i.Va 

Th5mbrau.,iOr..,fU.ico..n.40a 
—I ,BTio>n,21S 

liicina,  1(4,392 

Tilixnum.  Moiml,  117 

, ,  r>iFiid  of  Tumu*.  «M 

TiurrNuiorTilarniii.  IW 

692 


INDEX. 


Tithea,lll 

Tithenidcs,  Diana,  IGG 
Tithonus,  210 

Tithorea,   one  of  the  tops  of  PaniAssus, 
954 


a  nymph,  590 


Tithrambo,  Hecate,  428 

Tithronia,  Minerva,  49 

Tithronium,  ib. 

Titia,  684 

Titienses,  459 

Titthy on.  Mount,  164 

Tit j^  res,  683 

Titj^ri,610 

Tit V  us,  326 

TIepolemia,  101 

Tlepol^mus,  a  Trojan,  239 

,  a  Rhodian,  100 

Tmnrus,  646 

Tmolus,  king  of  Lydia,  104 

,  a  mountain  of  Lydia,  188 

T<:bbah,  623 

Tcdftme,  8 

Toga,  385 

prsetexta,  386,  386 

picta  or  palmata,  386 

pulla,  ib. 

viiilis.  ib. 

Candida,  ib. 

Toils,  personification  of,  446 

Toletum.  498 

Tolosa,  617 

Tolosates,  ib. 

Tolunmius,  558 

Tomi,  534 

Tomiine,  119 

Tomiiri,  ib. 

Toniikrus,  ib. 

Tonans,  Jove,  16 

Tongues,  custom  of  offering  at  conclusion 
of  sacrifices  277.29^ 

Tonitrualis,  Jove,  16 

Tor-Anac,  320 

Torch,  a  symbol,  674 

Torcnlanus,  Bacchus,  183 

Tomiamento,  438 

Torone,  535 

Torped(»,  689 

Torquatus,  Titus  Manlius,  468 

Tortoise,  337,  407 

Tortor,  Apollo,  24 

Tosorthrus,  yfiscuLAPius,  164,  155 

or  Sesorthrus,  164 

Touch,  seme  of,  545   . 

Tour,  a  divinity,  691 

Towers,  figurative  definition  of,  169 

Towns,  divine  honours  conferred  on  foun- 
ders of,  589 

Tcnandria,  618 

Toxeus,  96 

Toxoph6rus,  Atollo,  24 
Trabea,  the  augurial,  459,  492 

Trachin,  109 


Trachinia,  103 

Trajan,  column  of,  369 

Trajani  Pons,  634 

TrajanopbUs,  636 

Tranquillity,  a  divinity,  688 

Tran»padana,  374 

Transrhenana,  Germaniay  619 

Trapezus,  14 

Treaties,  customs  respecting,  147 

Trebia,  377 

Treb&la  Mutusca,  601 

Trechin,  109 

Trccbus,  a  Grecian,  171 

Tree  Vuuren,  146 

Trees,  sacred  to  divinities^  250 

TregeII:f>,  605 

Trenchers,  prophecy  respecting,  490 

Trestonia,  669 

Trevtri,  518 

Tribalii,  634 

Tribocci,  618 

Tribooa,  Hecate,  428 

Tribus  rustXca?,  459 

—  orbana9,  Ib. 
Tricasses,  517 
Wca,  117 

TriccseuB,  ^sculapius,  165 

Triceph&Ie,  Diana,  166 

Triceph&lus,  Mercubt,  206 

Triceps,  id.  ib. 

Triclaria,  DiAna,  166 

Tricdia,  417 

Tricorii,  617 

Tricosus,  Hercules,  107 

Tridentini,  634 

Tridentum,  376,  534 

Trieterlca,  179 

Triformis,  Diana,  166 

■ ,  ProserpInb,  204 

Dea,  HbcAte,  428 

Trigla,  id.  ib. 
Triglantlna,  id.  ib. 
Triglova,  id.  396 
Trilochan,  631 

Trinacia,  Rhodes,  107 

,  320  (see  line  134) 

Trinacria,  Sicily,  320,  416 
Trioobantes,  639 
Trioculus,  Jove,  16 
Tridpas,  king  of  Argos,  603 

,  322 

Triopium,  24 
Triopius,  Apollo,  ib. 
Triopos,  113 
Triphylia,  68 
Triplex,  Mercury,  296 
Tripod  or  Tripus,  84 
Tripods,  200,  245,  583 
Tripoli,  280 
Tripthalmus,  Jovf,  16 
Triptol^mus,  111 
Trisantonis  Portus,  639 
Trisinegistus,  Mercury,  296 


IVistcl,  llyndd.  S-Iti 

Tynid  liitKhvn  oi  Utai  [liTua,  485 

■IriU-a,  93 

TuidcOini,  40lj 

rri.ia.  70 

Tucdali,  ib. 

Tntoeeni*,  Minebva,  40 

T,.rr.  iHbunftI  of.  43J 

.  a«.Khter  ct  iEolu.,  82 

Toilcum.SId 

Trilou.tbaNU.^.  WJ 

Turnis,  Mn,.-.-B.,29T 

;— -,  .  .«.dBit*.  18t  («r  tUo  888) 

Tumncum,  518 

Turnus,  490 

.    M,M,:..,  40,»8 

Turunei,  517 

lu'ritr^ra,  CvotLi,  413 

Triiini,'.  ■  riwr  of  Africt,  4SI 

1'urtl«.do>c,  ■  ivmbol,  6B9 

■I.ltoi.an,-u».   IT 

TuKi,  SIS 

Tnumph  of  an  finpc  ror,  ic.  588 

TuMii,  EUTiri»,4B6 

TriurtupliulMPoii.  3IW 

Ti.wUbin,382 
Twiinu^HtnccLEi,  107 

Triuii]pliin,B«(cni?,   8S 

Ttion..„.te.  4Ti 

■ ,Adiiinilv.aTB,577 

1  uteta,  ■  goddcM.  670.  577 

Tri.i.,  UiANA,  160,  S03 

TriviiE,  Uciu.  49J 

TulC-li,  l?7 

TroM,ihedijtrt(,ir,,a00 

Tutrlin..  S77 

Tni»n,  giiQ  of  Pelo|,..  8S.  88 

two.  «crrd  10  Plutrt,  S 

■ ,  king  of  ArRoli.,  l»7 

Tjbe(,  Tiber,  T,  bfii*,  or  Tib™,  171 

TTOMiie,  H  fwn  of  Arg(Hi»,  88 

Tjbfri«d«,  583 

,  omcle  «.  to  MU.M,  and  to  Sleep. 

TydiBorTjche,41B 

ih. 

Tjil,<..Fo«jt.».,134 

TroUus  S6» 

,  a  Hv«d,  i4li 

Troj*,  Trot,  2S 

Tjchiiu,l92 

I«2iu.,  418 

Tyd..u,,155 

Troj-..ludu,.4IT 

I'vdidri,  Diomed,  ISO 

Irojani,  laneaige  of,  148 

T>inphiei,  516 

.numb,,  of,  73 

Tvnd,roiTynJira.,MI 
Trnilaridi',  Caiior  odd  Pollui,  147 

Irtimpco.  MiNERT*,49 

TropiBa.JiiNo,  39 

Tvndari,.  H<.|en,74 

,  irophiM,  «o.  sse 

,  *  to-n  of  Sicily,  41T 

Tropraehiif,  Jov«,  16 

TyndSro..  361 

Tr.ipieuii,  id.  ib. 

Typham,  113 

TmplioDiui,  .love,  16 

TjphoD.ib.  281,388 

Trophv  456 

,  P«iAPDfcI»8 

,  %ou  of  Poatu.,  181 

TroKiUut,  186 

Tyr,  584 

Troy.  25 

Tyre.,  393 

Trurc.  pi-n'ini  licnion  of,  SOS 

Tyre,  191 

Trnentun.  3TT 

Tyr«,  5S3 

Tnimpcu,  413 

Tyrinnu..  He.cviu,I07 

Trull.,  pcTBonifintion  of.  SCO 

Tyrimnu.,  S86 

Tryptilin,  02 

TyiiDiheoTTniDthui,B9 

Tyrinlbio.  orTirinthiu.,  Hbkcdlu.IOT 

Trjpliilim,  Jovl,  16 

TKhpniObog,  6T9 

Tyrin.,B9 

TKhonr.  SW 

Tyro,  374 

Tani*.  540 

Tyrrheidr,  493 

Tugiato.  618 

Tyrrbeni  or  lymini,  Etroriw^  490 

Tui..  M.BcuRT,  290 

Tyrtheniim  Mwe,  Tukui  Sm,  981,  447 

Tui.lo  OF  Thuiito,  SdO 

Tyrriienus,  ■  Toican,  550 

Tollngi,  SIS 

,  iliB  Tyber,  173 

Tolta,  6S9 

TyrrUeu.,  491 

TulJia,  *ir«  of  Anini.  4IU 

Tvr.Tni  or  Tyirl.eni,  Etrurims,  496 

T™  Morskoy,  Nti-TCHI,  80 

Tullius,  4C1 

Twr,  391 

Tullus  Iloitilioa,  463 

Tnmullos,  70 

TimFJ,  4S7 

U. 

Tungri,  SIB 

Tunic,  186 

Ubii,  >  people  of  Oilli.  Celiici.tlS 

TuDic*  pdmiu  or  Jot«.  SBO 

UfenH,  n  Icider  of  lb«   Nur 


atoKDofitdj,  sre 

,  ■  tuwD  uf  TuTacoDmiu,  408 
.  B  town  of  Gillia  NaibnneD&u, 


so» 

,  one  of  the  Bve  uicieDt 

. .  ariveiofUtmm. 

STT,  S04,  GSa 

1                 of  Britannia,  &3» 

UlUrus,  518 

,  Home,  >TI 

Ullius,  ,\.>OLLO.ai 

Vilcrius,  466 

iiji".,  .r,.v,.  rt 

V-R,  583 

lilm.i.iW.  l.\BiEi.  I 

49 

VKlloDKorVBllonU,  STO 

UljBM».44,2G7 

Valour,  prnoniRcatioD  of,  GOB 

Uinbiifi,  3TS 

Van.  myitieal,  87,  18S,  3tM,  581 

Umbfo,  B  riTpr  of  Cirorit 

1,  STI 

VanidiP.  G70 

p.t,  502 

Vandalii,  61!) 

Umi«Tad.51l2 

V»i>ei(W.»»,  618 

Unca.  MiNnivA,49 

V«™.  586 

Unelti,  617 

Varini,  BI9 

tjDig&ii,  Minerva,  49 

V«nis,  660 

Uaiii,  S8T 

Vuitei,  SIT 

UpU,DiAN«,in6 

VaicOnei..  40S 

,O.iB.s,340 

Vut,  iocente,  SS3 

Ut,  id.  ib. 

Vatee,  the  Cumi«m  Sihfl.  441 

Urdeaa,  Pi,  7-0.0 

VBticaniiS  Mona,  368 

Uninui,tl«Mii».',00 

,  a  diTinitv,  B8T 

,  JDSO.  S» 

Vecti..539 

.  Vfn«.,  lai 

Vpotonn  OT  VriiODea,  497 

or  Ctflrsli..  38) 

V'va  SiMdinnumi  deity.  576 

UtaniiH.  JQVF,  16 

VeJw.BSJ 

UiftnoB,  id.  ib. 

Vediui,  Jove,  16 

-,  Ccrlus,  1 1S,  28S 

Vedia,  S40 

Urht.  SIS 

Veethnon,  SSO 

Urbini.  404 

Vthmum.ilr, 

Veuelanus  Sinu),  498 

Ur.la,  580. 

Vnealet.  400 

Urjjiii,  Pluio.C 

Veii,  409 

Utolalt,  I 
Uaipfles, 

Daipii,  lb. 


Velllrse,  452 
Vdliivi,  517 
^'elleda,  573 


Uiellodunum.  617 


V»dpgru8a,4l7 
Vafihrudnii,  500 
Vigitiinua,  ib. 


Venerable  GoddesMa,  the  Furies,  14S 
V*iieri.?or1ii«,J20 

Vcnfli,  a  division  of  Ciialpine  Gaal,  S75. 
3S3, 534 

,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtlca,  617 

Vi-nPIiia,  Lacna,  618 
Vengcauce,  Nf.hEsii,  121 


Vent^aoce.  pcnoniGcitign  uf,  G49 
VcDiliA,  Hita  of  ficua.  489.  4B0 
,  Ahfhitriti,  aOO 


V«nut,tbc  ga.tdeu,  I9T.  aiO 

-^ — ^,I,jc»«f,  4Si 

Verugii,  SIJ 
ViTiiudi,  580 
Vrrbaaii>,  378 


riir.fiS 
F.niiiie,  133 
diiinitj,  ISU 


anikin),  S3  9 
mor,  iST 
iD,4G0 


V 

.■«lulo«,  4Ca 

V. 

pxibaii,  400 

V. 

olini,  375 

V. 

eitiriu',  il>. 

Veiulimi,  HW 

A". 

ctulouia.  ib. 

V 

ia  Anniii,  370 

-AppU,ib. 

■Aiigu««,ib. 

Aurpli.,  ib. 

.  C»»i«,  ib. 

'  ciodi>.  ib. 

■  Crnelia,  ib. 

■  Kniili.,  ib. 

.  Flaiiiini*.  ib. 

-  Xuinicia,  ib. 

- 

.C»m|»,ni.,ib 

ViaHeii 


]i«,  G3 


Viidnia.  519 
Viuke,  404 
Vialii,  MiDcuiii, 


ViD<lIli>,St8 
Vingoir,  &T5 
Vinlagr,  ninnnei  of  redialing 

Gceokt,  304 
Violence,  gocldest  of,  121 
Violel,  iBcred  In  Vc»t«,  'ii\ 
Viprn.  iahnd  o(,  Cimolii,  413 
Viiaro.  DlAst.  llie 

,   M.NEBVA,  J9 

Virhiui,  -m  .if  liippr>Mii.,  50a 

.  lli].ii<)lMiJB,,ili3 

Vir^Tnca  Vt-uiks.  tda 

Virgo,  llicronaLcSaliun,  174 

—'.  the  riimiFan  Sibyl,  4tl 

VirlJomaru>.lsa 

Viritts  FonTltsi,  134 

\'iripUca,  ■  divinity,  570 

Virtu.,  Virlua,  a  diTinily,  TT 

Vitcata,  foHTuKE,  134 

Viaontia,  5IH 

Vislbfi,  303,520 

ViiiirBiB,5lO 

ViietiJB,  adivinily.SSS 

ViU,awr,  S*TU»!.,  1B9 

Vitrineus,  687 

ViMii,  ViNu»,lSl 

Vitloifa,  681 

Vitnia,  SIS 

Vageaua,  G18 

\'oIb,  589 

Vdatcira,  406 


Volitenini,  406 

.Van>l.<»,  a  ri<w  orTtOMian,  Si4 

VoICB!j\iPcomlci.«lT 

,  liurw  of  Hector,  196 

VokR>T«cliiRas«,ib, 

,nliom-ofAchi]l«,i»7     '■ 

Voconlii.ib, 

■  king  of  It'j.oli.,  18a 

Votmnu»,Apoi.!.o.a4 

,UAccKns,I83 

.aCellicdirtnitj,  590 

,  »un  of  Plirnom,  16« 

Volibi,  ssn 

Xeolu..  Jovi.  IS       ' 

Volscen,,s43 

Xipl<M.  147 

XolKi.  SB2,  SOS 

XudM,  MEREUBY.tW 

VolnnLum,  4<>n 

XnUim,  109,114 

Votnmmsar  Voltunui.STl 

X  jtti,  S«8 

Vulacrii,FoiiT[tNB.ia4 

Volunin..S70 

AoIutiji)ius,4Sl 

Y. 

Volumnuf ,  570 

VolupU,  Sl» 

Y*g>  B>b>,  S89 

Voluspa,  t  oork,  SB9 

Yntlmth  or  Jigool,  52S 

Voli-u.,  SSB 

Ydil.  nn  Anbian  di<inil>.  SSO 

Volutins,  SOS 

Yam..  632 

Vor«,  S84 

Yamillii.  seo 

Vomily,peiM>nified,S8« 

Y«mnpur.  SS3 

Vorgmnlum,  SIT 

Y»uli  or  Jaug,  an  ArabUn  goJ,  S25 

Vow.,  SI 

Year,  prnonification  of,  S07 

Vulc«n,OJ 

,ne-.ib. 

Vulcam,  Lemtins,  110 

Yemen,  621 

Vuk-anjic,  .^olldd*,  ai4 

Ynio,  576 

lit  Lutin*  in  Egypt,  30 

,«.redm  Egypt,  3S7 

Z. 

V«lturiti,.Ar<...Tn   21 

Zmh.  OuHit.  S40 

VuHamui.  ibe  wind,  S81 

ifai:viiiliu«,  a  Biralian.  OS 

,  B  riTBr  of  Campinii,  SOI 

arJBlsnd,  .b. 

Vobdii,  Mkhcdhy,  297 

.  Tarn.,  412 

Vuodd  oi  Wuld,  5ii 

Z-gncus,  sonof  JupitW.e 

.li.cci.s,  183 

Z*ma,45T 

W. 

Zui,  Jove,  16 

— ,  the  sun,  100 

W»dd  or  Vpodd,  62S 

— .  Cima,  340 

Wilbiltl,  SBO 

Zancle,  Me •snnn,  416 

Wsnt,  pononificHtion  of,  4J5 

Zariupa  Bactra,  626 

Wiuliiog,  cuilom  reajicetiog.  300 

Zavftnaa,  579 

Zavecea,  4a8 

V.Hion  ImHEf ,  cuBiom  respecting,  42T 

Zecrneljodi,flBO 

Whip,  triple,  of  Oaris,  841 

Zeidon.CERES.lM 

Winds.  231.372 

Zeleia,  132 

Wine,  cuatoma  respectiiiE.  876, 149 

Zen.iKteoB.JovE,  10 

■ 1  not  in  use  iroong  Koman  ladie*,  400 

Zenirni  an-e!l,Bas 

WodanOTGodan,  SiiS 

Keoniebucli,077 

WodBn,fi30,fi78 

Zeplijr,  Zeplivrua.  IfM 

Wolt,EacmdlnEpynr,SlT 

ZsphjTia,  VENrs.131 

.  of  RomulHs  and  lUmu.,  384 

Zrphjrilia,  Fr.on,,  131 

Wooden  Hono,  401 

Zeptyrum.  ISI 

Work,  rrpreeentntion  of,  S90 

Zerj.t.il.ia,VFNii.,ib. 

World,  -ondera  of.  fi71 

Zerjnthina,  Afollo,  24 

Wortb,  perionifieallon  of,  S07 

Zerjntiiua,  24,  131 

Zo(e«,  414 

Zethea,  ib. 

X. 

Z«tbu>.  aon  of  Japiter,  SSI,  SGS 

ZetNB,  414 

INDEX. 
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Zeuroichius,  Jove,  16  (vee  alio  289) 
ZeoAy  Jove,  16,  100 
— ,  BfiLus,  28S 

,  Osiris,  340 

Zeuth,  Bacchus,  18S,  218 

,  Jupiter,  100 

,  Janus  confounded  with,  988 

Zeuxippe,  S47 
Zeuxippus,  Jove,  16 

,  king  of  Sicyon,  18 

Zewana,  Diaka,  676 
Zewonia,  id.  ib. 
Zicuonia,  id.  166 
Zinuerla,  680 
Zaitich,  670 


Zoan,  100 

Zuan  or  Zor-aatir,  991,  S91 
Zchil  or  Dzohl,  625 
Zoharah  or  Dzohati,  ib. 
Zolotaya  Baba,  682 
Zon,  100 
— ,  Osiris,  340 
Zooi^hnoi,  689 
2!oog6nf»s,  Jove,  16 
Zoroaster,  3iM,  691 
Zosteria,  Minerva,  49 
Zosterius,  Apollo,  24 
Zygantes,  468 
Zvgia,  Juno,  39 
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CORRIGENDA. 

Page  18  line  40  for  Tkuf  read  Thero. 

47  for  $ee  Evadne  read  son  of  Evadne. 

10        10  for  ilcaJiiAtts  read  Acanthi. 
86  S  for  Bnmeiaides  read  Branchides. 

49  for  Euripas  read  Euripas. 
103        10  for  Oehalia  read  CEchalia. 
*  107  4  for  Me  Afy^grMread  see  Apomyioa. 

120        12  for  Pheniu  read  Pheneus. 
162  6  for  Tricea  read  Tricca. 

165        14  for  Pharetralm  Dea  read  Pharetrata  Dea. 
165        41  for  MgetuietLd  Aleua. 
284        20  for  Mffiagru9  read  M jagms. 
204        11  for  ^irg'laiirM  read  Aglanroa. 
S12        44  for  Dicta  re|id  Dicte. 
S14        24  for  Hii>podate9  read  Hippotades. 
St4  8  for  Rkmoemru  read  Rhinocoloxa. 

309        20  for  (roiumlaiitoi  read  transported. 
457        11  for  Rt^ksMlc  read  Riuicadie. 
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